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22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Finney,  E.  C:  On  losses  of  life  and  property  through 
fire,  25,  no.  2.  Oct. 

Fire  alarms:  How  to  send,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  driUs:  Public  schools,  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  escapes,  schoolhouses:  Smoke-proof  tower  stair- 
ways, 34,  no.  2.  Oct. 

Fire  nazaros:  Coiimibus.  Ohio.  30,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  losses:  Education  tne  best  insurance,  25, 28,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  Indiana,  greater  than  State  taxes,  48,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  South  Carolina,  State  insurance,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  prevention:  American  flag  presented  for  greatest 
clllc  iency.  42.  no.  2,  Oct.;  Boy  Scouts  of  Los  Angeles 
pledge  aid.  42,  no.  2.  Oct.;  extracts  from  noted  writers, 
38,  no.  2,  Oct.;  kindergarten  classes,  Norwich,  Conn., 
instructed,  42,  no.  2,  Oct.;  letters  from  school  officials 
concerning  action  in  certain  States,  43-44,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
model  instruction  law.  California,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  Prevention  Day:  Poems  for  program,  36,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  proclamation  by  President,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  sug- 
gestions for  school  exercises,  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire-Prevention  Day  in  the  schools,  35.  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fire  prevention  for  rural  schools  (Cook),  31,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fircmanship:  Study  for  Boy  Scouts,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

First  aid  to  injured:  Employees  of  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, 48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Folk  high  school:  Germans  adopt.  87,  no.  4.  Dec. 

Folk  high-school  teachers  confer.  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Food  values:  Teaching,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Forbes,  Charles  R.:  Government  vocational  univ^^ty 
for  veterans,  53.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Foreign  servke:  Universitiea  train  for,  95.  no.  4.  Dec. 

Foreign  students:  Home  center.  New  York  City,  95, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

France:  Camp  schools  of  scouting  for  vouths,  77-7S, 
no.  4.  Doc.;  physical  training,  62,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Pitts- 
burgh Farm  School  at  Fontaineroux,  work,  28,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Fraternities  and  sororities:  High  schools  of  District  of 
Columbia,  47-48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Fuld,  L.  F.:  Financial  coooem  conducts  salesmen's 
school,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Furniture:  Made  by  pupils  of  Angelo  Patri*s  school. 
New  York  City,  M,  no.  3,  Nov. 

G. 

Gary,  Ind.:  Colored  trade  school,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Generation  bowed  at  the  altar  of  materialism  (Harding) 

49,  59-60,  no.  3.  Nov. 
Geneva,  Switzerland:  Moral  education  conference,  70, 

DO.  3,  Nov.;  three  years  without  school  examinations, 

56,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Geography:  Graduate  school,  Clark  University,  82,  no. 

4,  Dec.:  instruction,  University   of  Wisconsin,  70, 

no.  3,  Nov. 
Georgetown  University:  Course  in  steamship  business, 

79,  no.  4,  Dec. 
German  congress  <m  moral  education  (Bach),  19,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Gormanf  oundatioo  or  unity  school,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 


Germany:  Educational  reforms,  86-88,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
folk  high  schools,  66,  no.  3,  Nov..  87,  no.  4,  Dec.;  na- 
tional bureau  of  education  estabhshed,80,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
prif.e  for  textbook  on  morality,  53,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Gesell,  Arnold:  Kindergarten  control  of  school  en- 
trance, 17,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Girls:  Athletics  for,  opposed,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

"Give  yourself  a  fair  start,"  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Government  training  scho<48  for  nurses,  30,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Government  vocational  university  for  veterans 
(Forbes),  53,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Governor  gives  education  first  place,  54.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Great  Britain:  Universities  cooperate  with  workers,  20, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Greater  progress  for  brilliant  students,  76,  no.  4,  Doc. 

Greek  hterature:  Importance,  1,  15-16,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Su  also  Classics. 


Habana:  School  of  sugar  raising.  58,  no.  3,  Nov. 

lianifan,  L.  J.:  County  taxes  maintain  dental  clinics, 
58,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Hard  times  stimulate  college  attendance  (Chase),  81, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Harding,  Warren  G.:  A  generation  bowed  at  the  altar 
of  materialism,  49,  59-^,  no.  3,  Nov.;  letter  to  Gov. 
Farriiigton,  on  ran-Paciiic  Congress,  33,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
prcclaims  education  week,  74.  no.  4,  De  .;  prcclama- 
lion,  tire- Prevention  Day.  2t,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Bigh  schools,  Rotariaus  stimulate  at- 
tendance, 50,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Harvard  University:  Big  courses,  57,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Glee 
('lub  trip  through  France,  24.  no.  1,  Sept.;  medical 
students  prefer  clinical  biaucnes,  IH,  no.  1,  b'ept. 

Health  examination:  School  children,  Auglaize  County, 
Ohio,  94,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Health  habits:  Record  sheet,  public  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  81,  94,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Health  week:  Observed  effectively  at  Latimer  Junior 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  92,  no.  4.  Dec. 

Hcbb,  Bertha  Y.:  Dental  hygiene  in  the  schools  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  13.  no.  1,  Sept. 

High  school  emphasizes  health  instruction  (Landis),  92, 
no.  4,  Dec 

High-school  fraternities  and  sororities  (Ballon),  47-48, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

High  schools:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  education  urged,  14,  no. 

1,  Sept.;  Denver,  Colo.,  summer  course,  94,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  dormitories,  ThermopoUs,  Wyo.,  6,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  Harrisbure,  Fa.,  Rotarians  stimulate  attend- 
ance, 56,  no.  3,  Nov.;  honor  organization,  46,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Highland  Park,  Mich.:  School  psychiatrist,  94,  no.  4, 

Highway  and  Highway  Transport  Education,  prizes 
for  essays  on  accident  prevention,  55,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
sixth  regional  conference,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

''Home  and  community"  study:  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den, 87-88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Home  center  for  foreign  students.  95,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Home  economics:  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  42,  no. 

2,  Oct. 

Home  Economics  Association,   Swampscott,  Mass., 

meeting.  13,  no.  I,  Sept. 
Home  making:  Tuskegee  Institute  features,  9,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Home  study:  Pennsylvania  State  College,  96,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
Homes  for  teachers  in  rural  districts  (Muerman),  67-68, 

no.  3,  Nov. 
Honor  organization  for  high  schools,  46.  no.  2.  Oct. 
Hot  lunch  project  is  self-supporting  (Marshall),  62.  no. 

3,  Nov. 

Hygiene,  school.   Su  School  hygiene. 


Idaho:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Illiteracy:  Eradication,  1-2,  12.  no.  1,  Sept.;  Mexico, 
campaign  against,  20,  no.  1,  sept. 

Illustrations  C' School  Life"):  Chart  showingstatus of 
regulation  of  schoolhouse  construction,  72,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  Diagram  of  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Medical  inspection  and  the  kin- 
dergarten,  17-18,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Mites  Standish  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  73,  no.  4.  Dec. 

Improved  schedule  for  Mount  Vernon,  23,  no.  I,  Sept. 

Inclines  or  ramps:  Used  in  place  of  stairs,  high  schools 
at  Healdsburg  and  Watsonvilie,  Calif.,  'z7,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Increasing  effectiveness  of  compulsory  laws,  42,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

India:  School  established  at  Bolpur  by  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Indiana:  Credit  for  Bible  study,  high  schools,  68,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  fire  losses  greater  than  Stale  taxes,  48,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  fhre  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Industrial  educatioa  on  conunercial  basis,  42,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Insurance  of  public  property:  Fire  losses.  South  Caro- 
lina, 39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Intelligence  tests  for  Newark  children,  21,  no.  1,  Sept. 
5ee  a2«o  Mental  tests;  Tests. 

intercollegiate  conference  on  student  government,  5, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club:  New  Yo»k  City,  95, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

International  exchange  of  art  work,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

International  Moral  Education  Conference:  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  meeting,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Iowa:  Y  iro  prevention  in  schools,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Iowa  Stale  Collcee:  Vocational  Agriculture,  28,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  vocational  education,  64,  no.  a,  Nov. 


James.  Stephen:  Campaign  for  the  conservation  of 
children's  lives,  55,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Japanese  art  work:  Exhlbitioa  sent  to  Cleveland 
schools,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Japanese  customs  and  ideas:  Instruction,  Columbia 
University,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

John,  Walton  C:  Culture  versus  technics  for  engineers, 
10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Jimior  American  Red  Cross:  Appropriations  for  Ser- 
bian .schoolhouses,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Junior  colleges:  Study  of  movement.  University  of 
Minnesota,  5,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Junior  Red  Cross:  Porto  Rico,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 


Kansas:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Kansas  Agricultural  College:  Memhers  of  extension 

division,  27,  no.  2.  Oct. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Firemanship  study  for  Boy  Scouts, 

;8,no.  2,  Oct. 
Kindergarten  and  primary  school:  Contrast,  89,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
Kindergarten  and  "safety  first"  (Abbot),  64,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
Kindor^rten  classes  instructed  in  fire  prevention, 

Norwuh,  C^nn.,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 
K  indergarten  control  of  school  entrance  (Gesell),  17-18, 

no.  1,  f^^cpt. 
Knights  of  Columbus  Historical  Conunission:  Prizes 

for  studies  in  American  history.  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 


I^ndis,  J.  F.:  High  school  emphasizes  health  instrue- 
tion,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Lathrop,  Edith  A.:  State  schokuships  for  rural  teach- 
ers, 71,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Latin  America:  Lecture  on  commercial  relations  with 
United  Stales,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Latin  literature:  Importance,  1, 15-16,  no  1,  Sept.  Su 
aliso  Classics. 

Laimdry  chemistry:  Course  at  Washington  Irving 
High  School.  New  York  aty,  81,  no.  47Dec. 

Law  schools:  Georgetown  University,  7,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Libraries:  Cooperation  with  teachers,  Newark,  N.  J., 
64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  establishment  of  national,  Bulgaria, 
68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  public,  foeter  citizenship,  14,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Literary  eveniuE  institutes:  Established  by  Loodoo 
County  Council,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Looking  for  health  in  children,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Louisiana:  Education  in  new  constitution,  24,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.;  simi- 
mer  normal  schools,  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Luckey.  G.  W.  A.:  World  association  for  adult  educa- 
tion, 12,  no.  1,  Sept. 

M. 

McBrien,  J.  L.:  On  Des  Moines  citizens'  conference,  9, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

McElwee,  Roy  S.:  College  courses  in  steamship  busi- 
ness, 79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Maine  plan  for  rural  supervision,  5,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Mansfield.  Ohio:  Appreciation  of  music  taught,  with 
aid  of  phonograph  records,  38.  no.  2,  Oct. 

Manual  Arts  Conference:  Teacher  training,  79,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Manual  training  helps  home  work,  60,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Marietta,  Ohio:  High-school  sessions,  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Marshall,  Mrs.  J.  J.:  Hot-lunch  prqiect  is  self-support- 
ing. 62,  no.  3,  Nov.  *^*^ 

Maryland:  Medical  examinations  of  public-school  chil- 
dren, 19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Massachusetts:  Average  salaries  of  principals  and 
teachers,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  dental  clinics,  public  schools, 
8,  no.  1.  Sept.;  fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  State  Department  of  Education,  extensioo 
work,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Massachusetts  Sodetv  for  the  University  Education  of 
Women:  Fellowshins,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education:  Class- 
room and  correspondence  instructiao  by  university 
extension  divisi(Hi,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Material  for  Fire-Prevention  Day,  36,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Medical  examination  of  schools:  Marylana,  19,  no.  1, 


Sept. 
Medical 


ical  students  prefer  clinical  branches,  18,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Meeting  of  the  American  Library  Assodatioa  (Wd- 
c-ott),  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Mental  tests:  Penn  State  College,  88,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Pub- 
lic School  64,  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  23,  no.  1, 
l-ept.;  public  schoob.  Newark.  N.  J.,  21,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
school  psychiatrist,  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  91,  no.  4, 
Doc.;  standardized,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Mexican  summer  scho<^  for  foreigners  (Ferris),  48,  no. 
•J,  Oct. 

Mexicans  in  campaign  against  illitemcy,  20,  no.  1.  Sept. 

Mictiigan:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Miles  Standish  Schod.    See  lllustratioiis. 

Military  officers  direct  physical  training,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Miller,  M.  J.:  State  insurance  of  public  property,  39, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Miller,  Newman  T.:  Fire  losses  greater  than  Stat« 
taxes,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Minnesota:  Fire  prevention  In  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Mississippi:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Missoiin:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  4:5,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Model  fire-prevention  instruction  law,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 
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Modern  langaages:  TnveUDg  exhibit,  New  York  C^ty 

high  schools.  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 
*' Moonlight  sonoois''  increase  patrons'  interest,  10,  no. 

1,  Sept. 

Moral  education:  Diversity  of  opinion  in  Europe,  73, 
86,  no.  4,  Dec.;  German  congress,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Moral  education  conference  at  Geneva,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Morality:  German  "Monist  Association"  offers  prize 
for  textbook,  53,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Motherhood:  Education  for  at  Vassar  College,  74,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Motion-picture  machines:  PubU&  schools.  New  York 
Citv,  57,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.:  Teachers'  salaries,  23,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Muerman,  John  C:  Homes  for  teachers  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, 67-68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Museum  strives  for  public  utility,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Music  appreciation:  Taught  with  help  of  phonograph 
records,  Mansfield.  Ohio,  38.  no.  2,  Oct. 

Music  as  a  major  subject,  University  of  CaUfomia,  63, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

N. 

Naples:  Open-air  school  for  poor  children,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities:  Meeting, 

50,  no.  4,  Doc. 

National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce:  Prizes 

(or  school  children,  18.  no.  1,  Sept. 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent  Teacher 

As.'ociations:  Activities,  91,  No.  4,  Dec. 
National  Council  of  Education:  Report  of  committee 

on  teaching  of  democracy,  3-^,  no.  1,  Sept. 
National  Education  Association:  And  education  week 

75.  no.  4,  Dec.;  meeting,  11.  no.  1,  Sept. 
National  League  of  Compulsory  Education  OflSdals: 

Meeting,  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps:  Correspondence  schools,  28,  no. 

2,  I'ct. 

Nebra.ska:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2.  Oct. 
Negroes:  Doctor  of  philosophy  for  women.  7,  no.  1, 

Sept.  trade  school,  Gary,  Ind.,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 
New  i^ompshire:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2, 

Oct. 
New  Jersey:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43,  no.  2,  Oct. 
New  trends  and  tnc  classics,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 
New  York:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  43-44,  no.  2, 

Oct. 
New  York  City:  Flower  exhibition  of  school  children, 

51.  no.  3,  Nov.;  motion-picture  machines,  public 
schooLs,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  pnvslcal  and  psychological 
tesUs,  Public  School  64,  Manhattan  Borough,  23, 
Sept.;  public-school  cliildren  attend  performance  of 
Haiule  ,  >^.  no.  4,  Dec.;  r.  gular  cl  is  es  for  sp  ecii  de- 
fectives, Richmond  liigh  School,  71,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
teachers'  rest  rooms,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

New  York  schools  keep  open  hoose.  84.  no.  4,  Deo. 

Newark,  N.  J.:  Cooperation  of  public  library  and  teach- 
ers, 04,  no.  3,  Nov.;  intelligence  tests,  public  schools, 
21,  no.  1,  Sept.;  museum  strives  for  public  utility, 
63.  no.  3,  Nov.;  salaries,  principals  of  senior  hi^ 
scnoob,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Newspapers:  School  children  issue,  Webb  School, 
Washington,  D.  C,  50,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Normal  .%hooI  students:  Loans,  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  55,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Normal  schools:  Summer  school  enrollment  51-52,  no. 

3,  Nov.;  summer  session,  Louisiaifa,  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 
North  Carolina:  Fire  prevention  in  .«)chools,  44,  no.  2, 

Oct. 

Norwegian  language:  Compulsory  study,  St.  Olafs 
College,  Nortbfield,  Minn.,  81,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Norwich,  Conn:  Kindergarten  classes  and  fire  preven- 
tion, 42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Nurse  training:  Government  schools,  30,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
University  of  Virginia,  preliminary  cotu'se,  7,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Nutrition:  Experimental  dasses,  Newark,  N.  J.,  18, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

O. 

Oakland,  Calif.:  School  buildings.  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Observe  American  education  week  (Tigert),  49,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Ohio:  Compulsory  school  laws,  42,  Oct.  no.  2,  Oct.:  con- 
tinuation schools  in  cities,  46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Education 
Department,  reorganization,  32.  no.  2,  Oct.;  fire  pre- 
vention in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  women  teacners 
exceed  men.  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Oklahoma:  Fire  prevention  in  schoob,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Omaha,  Nebr.:  speech-correction  classes,  70,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Only  talented  pupils  are  admitted,  65.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Open-air  school  for  poor  children  (Byington).  28,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Oregon:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Oregon  A0icultural  College:  Courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics, 42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  (Tigert). 
6-7;  no.  1,  Sept.  ' 


Pan-Pacific  Educational  C^nfSerence  (Abbot),  33-34,  no. 
2,  Oct;  American  delegates,  II,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Parent-teacher  associations  work  successfully,  91.  no. 
4  Dec. 

Parents:  Discussion  of  sdiool  problems.  New  York 
City,  31.  no.  2,  Oct. 

Pearson,  r.  H.:  Rural  associations  for  young  people, 
oO,  no.  3,  Nov.:  trends  in  teaching  practice  in  north- 
em  and  central  Europe,  73,  86-98,  no.  4,  Dec. 


Penn  State  Coll^:  Academic  test«,  88,  no.  4,  Dee. 

Pennsylvania:  Education  given  first  place  in  message 
of  governor  to  legistature,  54,  no.  3,  Nov.;  fire  preven- 
tion in  Schools.  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Pennsylvania  State  College:  Home  study  course,  96, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  preparing  to  build  residence  haUs,  27,  no. 
2,  ONct.:  transformation  into  Pennsylvania  State 
Universltv,  66,  no.  3jNov. 

Pennsylvania  State  University.  See  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

Peru:  School  administration,  American  aid,  20,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Phonograph  records:  Measurement  of  musical  talent. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Physical  education:  France,  62,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technolocy,  65,  no.  3,  Nov.;  public 
schools.  District  of  Columbia.  65,  no.  3,  Nov.;  recom- 
mended by  Gen.  Pershing,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Physical  examination  for  new  teachers,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Plans  for  more  and  better  teachers,  61,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Play  centers:  England,  evening,  74,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Playwritiug.    See  Drama. 

Plymouth,  Conn.:  Summer  school  work  for  teachers, 
18,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Poet  becomes  an  educator,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Porto  Rico:  Agricultural  education,  64.  no.  3,  Nov.; 
Junior  Red  (fross  in  schools,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Practical  training  in  retail  soUintr,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Pratt,  Orville  C:  Spokane  Junior  Red  Cross  Hospital, 
83-S4.  no.  4,  Doc. 

Preliminary  theoretical  course  for  nurses,  7,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

President  proclaims  education  weeV,  74,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Primary  grades:  Unit  room  plan,  Frances  E.  Wlllard 
School.  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  89-90,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Principals'  .salaries:  Senior  high  schools,  Newark,  N.  J., 
64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Prizes  for  study  in  American  history,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Psychologic  tests  agree  with  academic  experience,  88, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Psvcholog>':  Applied,  triumphant  progress,  31,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Public  health:  Stmimaries  of  national  legislation,  28, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Pupil  self-government.    See  Student  self-government. 

Pupils  make  and  enforce  "laws,"  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 


Regular  college  currlculimi  in  evening  sessions  (Robin- 
son), 49-50,  no.  3.  Nov. 

Religion:  Contributions  to  democracy,  3-4,  no.  1 ,  i^cpt. 

Religious  study  credited  for  degrees,  81,  no.  4,  I)e<'. 

Reorganization  of  Ohio's  education  department,  32, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Retardation:  Denver,  Colo.,  elementary  schools,  55, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Rhode  Island:  Fire  prevention  in  schools,  44,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Richards,  C.  W.:  Who  was  the  first  visiting  teacher? 
78,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Robinson,  Frederick  B.:  Regular  college  curriculum  in 
evening  sessions,  49-50,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Rotarians  stimulate  high-school  attendance,  56,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Rotation  of  instruction  and  equipment,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Rural  associations  for  young  people  ( Pearson),  50,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Rural  schools:  Fire  prevention,  31,  no.  2,  Oct.:  stand- 
ardization improvine,  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Rutgers  College,  N.  J.:  Extension  service,  76,  no.  4, 
Dec. 


Safety  campaign:  Conservation  of  children's  lives,  65, 

no.  3.  Nov. 
St.  Olaf's  Colleee:  Norwegian  language,  81.  no.  4,  Dec. 
Salesmanship:  Instruction  in  department  stores,  34, 

no.  2,  Oct. 
Salesmen's  .school:  New  York  City,  22,  no.  I,  Sept. 
San  Francisco:  Public  schools  reopened  Aug.  1,  22, 

no.  1,  Sept. 
Scandinavia:  "Home  and  community  study,"  87-88, 

no.  4,  Dec. 
Scholarships  (State):  Rural  teachers,  71,  no.  3,  Nov. 
School  buildings.    <See  Schoolhon.ses. 
School  children  find  fire  hazards,  30,  no.  2,  Oct. 
School  discipline.    See  also  Student  self-government. 
School  entrance:  Kindergarten  control,  17-18,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
School  expenditures:  District  ot  Ccdtunbia,  11.  no.  1, 

Sept. 
School  grounds:  North  Carolina,   beautificatlon,  71, 

no.  3.  Nov. 
Schoolnouses:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one-story,  95,  no.  4, 

Dec.;  construction,  chart,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Oakland, 

Calif.,  24,  no.  1,  Sept.:  South  Carolina,  insurance 

against  fire,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 
School  hygiene:  Problems,  17,  no.  I,  Sept.    See  also 

PubUc  health. 
School  laws.    See  Educational  legislation. 
"School  Life:"  SuNicription  price  reduced,  32.  no.  2, 

Oct.:  Used  In  Institute  work,  Austin,  Tex..  88,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
School  limches:  Self-supporting,  Virginia,  62,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
School  officers:  State,  61,  no.  3,  Nov. 
School  orchestra:  Musical  fiestivai  at  University  of 

Cajifomia.  92,  no.  4.  Dec. 
School  psychiatrist:  Hic^iland  Park,  Mich.,  94,  no.  4, 

Dec. 


School    sessions:  Double    daily,    aid    wage    earners. 

Marietta,  Ohio.  36  no.  2,  Oct. 
School  surv'eys:  Methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek 

in  secondary  schools,  10,  no.  I,  Sept.    See  also  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas. 
Schools:  Fire  prevention.  See  Fire  drills;  Fire  escapes: 

Fire  hazards;  Fire  loss;  Fire-Prevention  Dav,  etc. 
Schools  are  State,  not  municipal,  affairs,  80  no.  4,  Dec. 
Scientific  researcn:  Encouraged  by  Sigma  Xi,  10,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Secondary  schools:  Clas.sical  studies,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Separate  areas  for  technical  in.siitutions,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Serbia:  Schoolhouses,  rebuilding,  11,  no.  J,  Sept. 
Smith  College:  Freshman  examination  in  oral  English, 

95,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Smoke-proof  tower  stairways  are  best,  34,  no.  2.  Oct. 
Soclal-ser\'ice  work:  Harvard  students,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.: 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  18,  no.  1,  «ept. 
So.^ioty  for  helping  college  girls,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education: 

Discussions,  10,  no.  I,  Sept.  , 

Some  of  the  new  books  (\Volcott),  21,  no.  1,  Sept.: 

45-46   no   2,  Oct.;  69-70,  no.  3,  Nov.;  93  94,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
Sororities:  High  school,  District  of  Columbia,  47-48, 

no.  2,  Oct. 
South  Carolina:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2, 

Oct.;  fire  losses.  State  insurance,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 
South  Dakota:  Fire  protection  m  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Spain  and  Belgium:  Reciprocity  plan  between  univer- 
sities, 80,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Speech  correction:  Classes  in  public  schools,  Omaha, 

Nebr.,  70.  no.  3,  Nov. 
Speech  delectives:  Regular  classes,  Rlchmcmd  High 

School,  New  York  City,  71,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Spokane  Junior  Red  Cross  Hospital  (Pratt),  83-84. 

no.  1,  Dec. 
Sproul,  William  C:  Education  first  place.  54.  no.  3,  Nov. 
Standardization  of  salaries:  England  ana  Wales,  25-26, 

40-42,  no.  2.  Oct. 
Standardization  of  schools:  Rural,  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Standards  for  consolidated  schools  (S^-ain),  37-38,  no.  2, 

Oct. 
State  insurance  of  public  property  (Miller),  39,  no.  2, 

Oct. 
State  scholarships  for  rural  teachers  (Lathrop),  71,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
State  universities  are  overcrowded.  85,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Steamship  business:  Course  of  study,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, 79.  no.  4,  Doc. 
Student  self-government:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,   Public 

School,  37,  54,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Intercollegiate  conference, 

5,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Students:  Greater  pn^ess  for  brilliant,  76,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Subprimary  work:Chcshirt^  Coim.,  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Summer  normal  schools  of  Louisiana  (Comiiff),  57, 

no.  3,  Nov. 
Simmicr  school  enrollment  in  American  universities, 

colleges,  and  normal  schools  (Walters),  61-52,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
Smnmer  schools:  Mexico,  for  foreigners,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Superintendents  conference:  Maine,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Superintendents  (State):  List,  61,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Superintendents'  salaries:  Statistics  of  20  cities,  62, 

no.  3,  Nov. 
Superintendents  write  of  fire  prevention,  43-44,  no.  2, 

Oct. 
Supervision:  Rural,  Maine  plan,  5,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Swain,  C.  C:  Standards  for  consolidated  schools,  37-38, 

no.  2,  Oct. 
Sweden:  "Home  and  community  study,"  87-88,  no.  4, 

Dec.;  rural  associations  for  young  people,  60,  no.  3, 

Nov. 

T. 

Tagore,  Rabindranath:  Establishes  school  in  Bolpur, 
India,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Ti  acher  training  for  former  service  men,  68.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Teacherages:  Rural  districts,  67-68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Teachers:  Americans  entertained  In  Venezuela,  44, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Canadian 
sent  to  London,  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  consolidated  schools, 
37,  no.  2,  Oct.;  evening  schools.  New  York  City, 
appointment,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  folk  high  school,  Ger- 
many, 66(110.  3,  Nov.;  physical  examinations,  Wil- 
liamson, W.  Va.,  88,  no.  4,  Dec.;  rest  rooms.  New 
York  City.  63,  no.  3,  Nov.;  scholarships  for  nval, 
71,  no.  3,  Nov.;  shortage  in  Denmark,  46,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
shortage  in  England,  61,  no.  3,  Nov.;  South  Dakota, 
dismissal  firom  high  schools,  30,  no.  2,  Oct.;  training 
ex-service  men  for,  England,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  visiting, 
the  first,  78,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Teachers'  consultinig  committees:  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land, 23,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Teachers'  qualifications:  Pennsylvania,  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Teachers'  salaries:  Massachusetts,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y..  23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  standardiza- 
tion, England  and  Wales,  25-26,  40-42,  no.  2,  Oct. 
See  also  Superintendents'  salaries. 

Teaching  of  democracy  (Yocum),  3-5.  no.  1,  Sept. 

Teaching  safety  on  the  highways  (Tigert),  56,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Technical  and  continuation  schools:  England  and 
Wales,  teachers'  salaries,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Technical  education:   England,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Tenement  children  grow  fine  flowers.  5/,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Tests:  Physical  and  psychological.  Public  School  64, 
Manhattan,  New  York  City,  23,  no.  I,  Sept.  See  also 
Mental  tests. 

Texas:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 
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Tigert,  John  J.:  Education  the  best  insurance  against 
fire  loss,  25, 28,  no.  2,  Oct.:  Educational  aspects  of  the 
American  Lesian's  convention,  73,  82,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
Eradication  oTilliteracy,  i-2, 12,  no.  1.  Sept.;  Observe , 
American  education  week.  49,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  &-7,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Relation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  to  State 
universities,  85,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Teaching  safety  on  the 
highways,  53,  no.  3.  Nov. 

Trade  school  (colored):  Gary,  Ind.,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Trades'  Teachers,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Trades-unions  maintain  tutorial  classes,  20,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Transportation  of  pupils:  Consolidated  schools,  37,  no- 
2,  Oct.    See  also  Consolidation  of  schools. 

Traveling  exhibit  (modem  languages):  New  York  City 
high  schools,  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Trends  in  teaching  practice  in  northMn  and  central 
Europe  (Pearson),  73,  S6-HS.  no.  4,  Dec. 

Tuskogoe  Institute  features  home  making,  0,  no.  1, 
S'pt. 

U. 

I'niform  classification  by  mental  age,  88,  no.  4.  Dec. 
Unit  rooms  for  primary' grades  (Down),  89-90,  no.  i, 

Dec. 
Unity  school:  Germany,  46,  m.  2.  Oct. 
Universities:  Drama,  a  recognized  subject,  29-30,  no.  2, 

Oct.:  onrollinenl,  21,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Germany,  rcfarms, 

!sC,  no.  4.  Dec.:  Spain  and  Belgium,  rociprocily  plan, 

>i),  no.  4,  Dec.;    >tate,  overcrowded,  K5,  no.  4,  Dec 

See  al^o  Colleges  and  universities. 
Universities  and  colleges:   Evcuing  sessions.  College  of 

the  City  of  New  York,  49-50,  no.  3.  Nov. 
Universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools:    Summer 

school  enrollment,  51-52,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Universities  train  for  foreign  service.  95,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Cniversity  of  Arkansas:   Educational  survey,  52,  no.  3, 

Nov. 


University  of  Arkansas  needs  money,  52,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  California:  Music  as  a  major  subject,  63, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  music  festival,  orchestra  of  school  chil- 
dren, 92,  no.  4,  Dec.  • 

University  of  Iowa:  Child  study,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Minnesota:  And  study  of  Junior  college 
movement,  5,  no.  1,  Sept.;  exten^on  work,  32,  no.  2, 
Oct 

University  of  Vienna:  Dinners  for  professors,  27,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  professors  leaving,  13,  no.  1,  Sept. 

University  of  Virginia:  Preliminary  course  for  nurses, 
7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  summer  quarter,  94.  no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Warsaw:  Women  medical  students,  95, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Geography  instruction,  70, 
Nov.;  measurement  of  musical  talent,  by  phono- 
graph, 66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  students  indorse  disarmament  plan,  74,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

Utah:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 


Valuable  prices  for  school  children,  18,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Vassar  College:  Education  for  motherhood.  74,  no.  4, 
Dec;  registration  book  closed,  90,  no.  4.  Dec. 

Venezuela:  American  teachers  entertained,  44,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Vermont:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2.  Oct. 

Virginia:  Fire  protection  in  schools,  44,  no.  2,  (>ct.;  self- 
supporting  school  lunches,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Visiting  teachers:  The  first,  78,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Visiting  teachers  necessary  to  Americanization,  80,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

Vocational  agriculture:  Iowa  State  College,  28,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Vocational  education:  Disabled  soldiers.  Camp  Sher- 
man, 53,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Iowa  State  College,  64,  no.  3, 
Nov. 


Vocational  guidanoe:  And  ChUdren's  Bureau,  80,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
Vocational  schoois:  Exhibit  of  plans  of  buildhigs,  flS, 

no.  3,  Nov. 


Wales.   5ee  England  and  Wales. 

Walters.   Raymond:  Summer  school  enrollment  in 

American  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools, 

51-52,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Washhigton,  D.  C:  Daily  record  of  children's  health 

habits,  94,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City:  Art 

school,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Welfare  of  children:  Spokane,  83-84,  no.  4,  Dec. 
West  Virginia:  School  dental  clinics,  58,  Nov. 
Why  four  years  of  college  study?  (Capen),  76,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
Widespread  influence  of  American  universities,  24,  no. 

1,  Sept. 
Wolcott,  John  D.:  Meeting  of  the  American  Library 

Association,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Some  of  the  new  books, 

21,  no.  1,  Sept.,  45-46,  no.  2,  Oct.,  69-70,  no.  3,  Nov., 

93-94,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Women:  Denied  full  privileges  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, 79,  no.  4,  Doc;  education  prolongs  lile,  8,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Woodward,  O.C:  Loans  to  normal  school  students,  55, 

no.  3,  Nov. 
Worcester,  Mass.:  Cooperative  schools  for  foreign-bom 

58,  no.  Nov. 
World  association  for  adult  education  (Luckey),  12,  no. 

1,  Sept. 


"Yale  In  China"  resembles  parent,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Yale  University:  Examination  plan,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Yocum,  A.  Dimcan:  The  teachmg  of  democracy,  3-5, 
no.  1,  Sept. 
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THE  CLASSICS  FOR  AMERICA. 


Little  Liberal  Culture  Which  is  not  Based  on  Greek  and  Latia 
Literature — Fh-st  Great  Dntj  of  Education  is  Formation  of  CImt- 
nder  Pnaaimg  Requirements  of  Present  Hour— To  Draw 
Away  from  Chii«iiB  is  to  Draw  Away  from  Path  of  Security  and 
Progress. 


By  CiiLviN  CoouDOK,  Vic&-PreMmt  of  Ihe  United  States. 

[An  ftddrc^5  delivered  before  the  Anerlcan  Classical  League,  PbUadeliihU,  Pa., 
July  7,  H21.J 

We  come  Iicre  to-day  in  defense  of  some  of  the  great  realities  of 
life.  We  come  to  continue  the  guaranty  of  progress  in  the  future  by 
continuing  a  knowledge  of  progreiss  in  the  past.  We  come  to  pro- 
claim our  allegiance  to  those  ideals  which  have  made  the  predominant 
civilization  of  the  earth.  We  come  because 
we  believe  that  thought  is  the  master  of 
things.  We  come  because  we  realize  that  the 
only  road  to  freedom  lies  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth. 

Mankind  have  always  had  classics.  They 
always  will.  That  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing they  have  always  set  up  ideals  and  always 
will.  Always  the  question  has  been,  always 
the  question  will  be,  What  are  those  ideals  to 
be,  what  are  to  be  the  claasics?  For  many 
centuries,  in  education,  the  classics  have 
meant  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  It  does 
not  need  much  argument  to  demonstrate  that 
in  the  western  world  society  can  have  little 
liberal  culture  which  is  not  based  on  these. 
WitlKmt  theon  there  could  be  no  interpreta- 
tion of  language  and  hteimture,  no  adequate 
comprehension  of  history,  no  understanding 
of  the  foundations  of  philosophy  and  law.     In 

fact,  the  natural  sdences  are  so  mudi  the  pnxluct  of  Uiose  trained  in 
the  classics  that,  without  such  training,  their  very  terminology  can 
not  be  fully  understood. 

Education  is  undertaken  to  give  a  larger  comprehension  of  life. 
In  tiie  last  50  years  its  scope  has  been  very  much  broadened.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  the  individual.  It  ia 
eany  to  see  that  it  must  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  society.  Tlie 
question  for  consideration  is  not  what  eball  be  taught  to  a  few  in- 
dividuals. Nor  can  it  be  determined  by  the  example  of  the  accom- 
plx^ments  of  a  few  individuals.  There  have  been  great  men  with 
little  of  what  wo  call  education.  There  have  been  small  men  with  a 
great  deal  of  learning.  There  has  never  been  a  gn?at  people  who  did 
not  t)oi«e«»  great  learning.  The  whole  question  at  iwuo  i«,  what  dues 
the  public  welfare  ro<iuire  for  the  purpose  of  education?  What  arc 
the  iiindamontal  things  that  young  American.^  should  be  taught? 
What  ia  necessary  for  society  to  oome  to  a  larger  comprehension  of 
life? 

( Omtinned  m  p9gt  IS,} 
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ERADICATION  OF  ILLITERACY. 


No  Uniform  Deflidtlon  of  tho  Term— StaUsUcs  Not  WhoUy  Reliable 
—One-Fifth  of  Our  PopohilioB  are  Nearly  Illiterate -Not  a 
Matter  of  Races  or  SeeUoas— Eradication  of  Illiteracy  Is  Commg 
Slowly  but  Surely-Eieclive  Work  U  Done  in  the  Army—No 
IllUeittte  Natioo  Can  Achiove  Greateeea. 


By  John  J.  Tigkrt,   United  Stages  CommissioTwr  of  Ediication. 


(An 


deUveral  before  the  nutacaegr  Section  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Des  Moines.] 


ri^HE  first  4vty  of  government,  and 
■A-  the  surest  evidence  of  good  gov- 
emmenCy  is  tke  encouragement  of  edv- 
cstion.  A  geaeral  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  precmtNMr  and  protector  of 
republican  liislitvfioiis,  and  in  it  we 
mvst  confide  as  the  cowwivsiive  power 
that  will  watch  over  our  Kberlies  and 
guard  them  a^unst  fraud,  intrigue, 
corruption,  and  violenee.  I  consider 
the  sjrstem  of  onr  common  schools  as 
the  palladium  of  oar  IVeedom,  for  no 
reasonable  apprehension  cmi  be  evter- 
tateed  of  lis  svbversion  as  long  as  the 
groat  body  of  the  people  are  enKght- 
eaed  by  edncation.— fie  Witt  Climt99^ 


The  extent  and  the  meaning  of  illiteracy  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  everywhere  are  coolused  because  of  the  lack  of  a  clear 
definition.    We  i^all  not  undertake  ta  clear  up  more  definitely  the 
meaning  of  the  tenn,  but  we  ahall  accept  in  this  discussion  the  defini- 
tion of  an  illitemto  as  one  who  is  unable  to 
write  his  or  her  native  tongue.     It  has  beeu 
found  that  those  who  are  able  to  read  and 
can  not  write  are  so  few  a»  to  be  practically 
negligible.     This  definition  is  the  basis  upon 
which  the  illiteracy  statistics  are  gathered  in 
the  United  States  and  in  practically  all 
countries. 

A  further  copiusion  arises  because  of  the 
unreliable  character  of  our  statistics  in  this 
field.  In  the  past  we  have  relied  very  largely 
upon  the  census  enumerator  in  the  United 
States  to  discover  our  illiterates.  This  was 
done  by  asking  every  dtiren , ' '  Can  you  read? 
Can  you  write? ''  On  this  haras  of  investiga- 
tion we  learned  in  1910  that  7 . 7  per  cent  of  our 
population  above  10  years  of  a^e  were  illiter- 
ate. It  had  long  been  suspected  by  educa- 
tors and  others  that  this  was  iM>t  an  accivate 
criteiion.  Many  people  did  not  understand 
how  much  ability  was  required  to  enable  them  to  say,  ''I  can  read. 
I  can  write,"  and  therefore  large  numbers  answered  the  question 
falsely.  It  was  entrr^it^jd  by  those  who  had  studied  the  problem 
that  probably  20  per  cent  ol  our  po|>ulation  might  be  included  in  a 
class  which  might  be  termed  near-illiterates,  that  is  to  say,  those 
who  could  write  their  names  or  possibly  a  few  sentences,  but  whose 
ability  to  handle  the  language  was  not  soificient  to  make  it  a  vehicle 
of  real  enlightenment. 

These  euspicions  were  proYed  to  be  well  founded  when  a  more 
8atifliactor>'  method  was  evolved  in  the  urgency  of  tlie  Cireat  War. 
For  the  intelligwit  mobilisation  of  the  American  Army  it  bec-ame 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  know  accurately  whetlirr  our  soi- 
diers  could  read  orders  and  write  orders  before  they  could  be  a-Msigned 
to  effective  service.  Our  Goveminent  therefore  gave  to  a  million 
and  a  half  xnou  who  were  taken  in  the  timt  draft — men  from  every 
State  in  tlie  Union  and  from  every  class  of  people — a  piece  of 
uc ..  npaper  to  read  and  asked  each  one  ot  them  to  write  a  short  letter. 
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When  tliis  teat  was  given  it  was  found  that 
from  1,566,011  men  examined  those  who 
were  unable  to  *'  read  and  understand  news- 
papers and  write  letters  home"  amounted 
to  25.3  per  cent.  (Report  of  R.  M.  Yerkes, 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  Army- 
test^.) 

We  found,  therefore,  that  among  our 
male  population  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
instead  of  77  out  of  every  thousand  being 
illiterate,  approximately  250  out  of  every 
thousand  were  illiterate.  Making  allow- 
ance for  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
our  female  population  attend  the  first  five 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  there- 
fore there  is  likely  to  be  a  less  degree  of 
illiteracy  among  women  than  men,  yet  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War  probably  20  per  cent  of  our 
population  could  not  use  the  English 
language  as  a  vehicle  for  information  or 
expression . 

Majority  of  Illiterates  are  White. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  recite  all 
the  facts  relative  to  illiteracy  gathered  in 
the  oft-quoted  statistics  of  the  census  of 
1910.  I  take  it  that  before  a  body  like 
this  which  has  studied  the  matter  o^ 
illiteracy  very  carefully  all  these  facts  are 
quite  familiar.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  census  of  1910  indicated  that  there 
were  at  that  time  5,516,163  illiterates  above 
10  years  of  age.  They  were  divided  into 
the  following  classes:  3,184,633,  or  58  per 
cent,  were  white  citizens;  1,534,272,  or  28 
per  cent,  of  these  were  native  bom;  1,- 
650,351,  or  30  per  cent,  wer«  foreign  bom; 
2,227,731,  or  40  per  cent,  were  negro  citi- 
zens. The  remainder,  about  2  per  cent, 
were  Indians,  Mongolians,  and  a  number 
of  infinitesimally  small  groups. 

At  that  time  1,768,132  of  these  illiter- 
ates were  living  in  cities — that  is,  they 
were  urban;  3,748,033  were  living  in  small 
towns,  Nillages.  and  the  open  country— 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  rural.  It  appears, 
thoreforc,  that  the  rural  illiteracy  of  1910 
w:i3  approximately  double  the  urban 
illiteracy. 

Densest  Areas  Amontf  ForeiKn  Born. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States  was  largely  a  matter 
of  races  and  sections.  There  was  a  time 
whon  certain  sections  of  the  South  were 
calle<l  the  ''Black  Belt"  of  illiterates,  it 
being  a  convenient  excuse  for  the  appall- 
ing illiteracy  in  the  United  States  to  foist 
it  upon  the  negro  and  the  supposedly 
backward  whites  in  the  mountain  sections 
of  the  South.  We  are  now  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  illiteracy  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  problem  of  race  or  section.  Careful  in- 
vestigations revealed  the  fact  that  the 
densest  areas  of  illiteracy  are  found  among 
our  foreign-born  whites  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  lUinoL'?,  and  California. 


Slowly  but  surely  illiteracy  is  being 
eradicated  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  here  upon 
the  history  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  think  it  just,  however,  to 
pass  without  saying  what  has  so  often  been 
said — that  the  work  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  conference  [Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart]  in  this  field  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  constmetive  contribution 
which  has  been  made  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. Mrs.  Stewart  began  her  work  in  the 
moonlight  schools  in  Rowan  County,  Ky., 
in  September,  1911.  She  inaugurated  a 
campaign  to  eradicate  adult  illiteracy  in 
that  county.  It  was  predicted  that  it  was 
an  impossibilit>'.  It  was  said  that  adults 
would  not  willingly  go  to  school  and  that 
there  was  no  way  in  which  they  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  do  so.  It  was  further 
stated  that  it  was  a  pedagogical  impossi- 
bility to  teach  old  people  even  when  they 
were  willing  to  submit  to  instruction. 

Adults  Well  Taught  Learn  Readily. 

Mrs.  Stewart  demonstrated  clearly  the 
fallacy  of  both  of  these  contentions.  On 
the  first  evening,  in  spite  of  the  diflficulties 
in  transportation  in  that  remote  mountain 
district,  1,200  men  and  women  came  troop- 
ing to  the  moonlight  school,  varying  in 
age  from  18  to  86.  Eventually  there  was 
an  enrollment  of  1,600  people,  almost  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  county. 
The  result  was  eradication  of  illiteracy  in 
that  county  to  an  almost  irreducible  mini- 
mum, and  moonlight  schools  spread  in 
many  other  counties  in  Kentucky.  By 
March,  1918,  more  than  1,100  illiterate  men 
and  women  had  been  taught  to  read  and 
write  in  Rowan  County  alone.  From  Ken- 
tucky* it  spread  te  22  States.  Some  tried 
it  as  an  experiment  in  certain  counties 
others  put  it  on  as  a  State- wide  campaign; 
I  have  not  time  here  to  review  the  enor- 
mous results  of  this  movement  which  led 
to  the  teaching  of  thousands  of  illiterates 
in  many  States  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  English  language.  The  old  theory 
that  adults  learn  to  read  and  write  slowly 
was  completely  exploded. 

Learn  English  in  Three  Months. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  *4t 
is  possible  for  any  person  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence who  has  never  learned  to  read 
and  write  in  any  language  and  who  can 
speak  no  English  to  acquire  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  600  English  words,  ease  in 
reading  common  prose,  legible  penman- 
ship, and  a  knowledge  of  simple  arith- 
metic. The  time  required  is  60  hours, 
or  1  hour  per  day  for  12  weeks  of  5  days  a 
week." 

Among  the  agencies  which  are  operating 
to  reduce  illiteracy  in  addition  to  the 
moonlight    schools    are    college    and    uni- 


versity extension  departments,  trained 
teachers,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
high  schools,  the  consolidated  schools,  im- 
provement of  courses  of  study  in  rural 
schools,  better  enforcement  of  compulsory 
attendance  laws.  Some  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  are  making  the  eradication  of 
illiteracy  their  definite  objective  and 
which  are  contributing  greatly  to  this  task 
are  manufacturing  plants,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  women's  clubs,  asso- 
ciated charities,  and  the  United  States 
Army. 

Illltoracy  Nearly  Eliminated  in  U.  S.  Army. 

It  is  impossible  to  sketch  the  work  that  is 
being  done  in  these  various  organizations, 
but  I  wish  to  deal  specifically  with  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  Army  because  I 
have  had  personal  experience  in  that  work. 
In  France  and  in  Germany  the  Army  Edu- 
cational Corps,  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
was  very  active  in  combathig  illiteracy. 
Twenty  thousand  men  in  the  Army  of  occu- 
pation, if  I  remember  correctly,  were  taught 
to  read  and  write.  Illiteracy  was  com- 
pletely wiped  out  in  one  of  the  divisions 
and  practically  wiped  out  in  others.  The 
work  of  the  Army  Educational  Corps  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  was  so 
effective  that  the  War  Department  saw  fit 
to  continue  it  in  the  Army  in  America. 
With  this  end  in  view,  recruiting  educa- 
tional centers  were  established  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  was  established  at  Camp 
Upton,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1919.  Five  others 
were  subsequently  established  at  Camps 
Jackson,  Pike,  Travis,  Grant,  and  Lewis, 
The  work  at  Camp  Upton  is  representative 
of  what  is  being  done  in  these  centers. 
Effectire  Work  at  Camp  Upton. 

At  Camp  Upton  there  were  at  one  time 
1,850  students,  representing  45  races.  About 
half  of  these  were  American  bom  and  came 
from  every  State  of  the  Union  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  coiu'se  is  conducted  for  a 
period  of  four  months.  All  the  men  en- 
rolled are  illiterate  and  non-English  speak- 
ing. Three  and  one-half  hours  a  day  are 
given  in  military  drill,  three  hours  to  actual 
school  work.  Military  power  is  used  to 
compel  attendance.  The  men  are  first 
classified  on  the  basis  of  their  illiteracy  as 
to  grade.  Within  the  grade  they  are  as- 
signed to  sections  in  accordance  with  their 
intelligence  rating  on  the  basis  of  the  Army 
test.  In  the  first  grade,  for  example,  there 
are  four  sections — a  very  bright  section,  a 
slow  section,  and  two  intermediate  sections. 
The  learning  of  English  is  not  limited  to  the 
classroom.  It  is  carried  out  in  the  theater^ 
on  the  drill  field,  in  recreation  rooms  and 
in  the  reading  rooms. 

Twice  a  week  the  men  come  together  in 
the  theater  to  sing  popular  and  patriotic 
Bongs  under  leadership  which  makes  every 
{Continued  on  page  it,) 
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THE  TEACfflNG  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  Presented  at  the  Des 
Moines  Meeting,  July,  1921. 


By  A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Chairman. 


The  present  report  of  the  committee  will 
be  confined  to  two  phases  of  its  work,  the 
teaching  of  democracy  through  religions 
education  and  church  activities,  and  its 
furtherance  through' the  machinery  of  ex- 
isting organizations  which  are  concerned 
with  education  and  reach  large  social  groups. 
The  resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  of  council  in  response 
to  the  request  made  by  the  International 
Sunday  School  Association  and  the  Sunday 
School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denomina- 
tions, for  cooperation  in  week-day  religious 
instruction,  marks  the  formal  initiation  of  a 
I>olicy  of  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  schools  on  the  one  "hand  and  agencies 
for  religious  education  on  the  other,  which 
while  more  rigidly  than  ever  avoiding  the 
teaching  of  religion  or  sectarianism  through 
schools  supported  by  public  funds,  seeks  to 
realize  three  closely  interrelated  aims: 

(1)  A  more  adequate  and  universal  teach- 
ing of  morals  as  fundamental  to  both  religion 
and  democracy  and  dependent  upon  each; 

(2)  The  emphasis  in  all  religions  and  in  all 
forms  of  religious  training  of  those  elements 
which  specifically  contribute  to  democracy; 
and 

(3)  In  ordinary  school  work  and  activities, 
including  the  teaching  of  morals,  the  em- 
phasis of  all  elements  which,  while  not  in 
themselves  religious,  are  basal  for  religious 
instruction  and  can  be  made  contributory 
to  it  by  other  agencies. 

CmuDlttee's  Aim  Deflnltelj  Presented. 

So  far  as  the  coimcil  and  the  democracy 
conmiittee  are  concerned,  the  betterment 
and  extension  of  moral  instruction  or  char- 
acter education  are  left  to  the  committee  on 
citizenship  and  character  education.  Its 
newly  assigned  functions  would  overlap 
those  of  the  democracy  committee  now  re- 
porting if  we  had  not  from  the  start  sharply 
defined  our  field  of  service  as  the  discovery 
and  determination  of  democratic  elements 
in  American  life  and  education,  and  their 
more  efficient  and  universal  development 
and  furtherance,  through  a  correlation  of  all 
educational  and  social  agencies,  limited  to 
this  definite  and  specific  purpose.  Were  it 
not  for  this  definiteness  of  aim,  our  contact 
with  the  numerous  agencies  through  which 
we  are  working  or  are  planning  to  work 
would  lead  to  hopeless  confusion  of  responsi- 
bilitiM  and  activities.  With  this  definite- 
ness, the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  these 


organizations  become  our  greatest  asset. 
Every  organization  responsible  for  social 
betterment  and  every  organized  acti^'ity  for 
disseminating  information  within  each  can 
gradually  be  made  a  means  to  the  universal 
realization  of  the  few  common  objectives 
essential  to  the  growth  of  democracy. 

The  simplicity  of  this  function  is  very  well 
illustrated  where  the  work  of  the  democracy 
conmiittee  touches  the  fields  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction  with  their  numerous, 
and  in  many  respects  conflicting,  agencies. 

Continual  Emphaalfl  on  Common  WeHkre. 

In  the  field  of  moral  instruction  this  work 
involves  effort  to  secure,  first,  a  continual 
emphasis  of  the  common  welfare  as  the  most 
conspicuous  motive  for  morality,  including 
the  moralities  scoffed  at  by  Prussian  thinkers 
and  some  American  writers  as  too  *'old"  for 
complex  modem  society;  and,  second,  in  all 
moral  and  charac^r  education  a  similar 
emphasis  of  the  particular  moralities  which 
definitely  contribute  to  the  specific  democ- 
racy elements  which  will  later  be  named  in 
this  report.  This  is  the  only  contact  which 
the  democracy  conmiittee  will  have  with  the 
conmiittee  on  citizenship  and  character  edu- 
cation, and  with  a  host  of  other  moral  in% 
struction  agencies  which  our  own  character 
education  committee  will  doubtless  attempt 
to  correlate.  In  so  far  as  it  is  willing  to  in- 
clude an  emphasis  of  these  democracy 
objectives  in  its  work  it  can  greatly  re- 
euforce  our  efforts. 

Contribationa  of  ReBghm  to  Democracj. 

In  identical  fashion,  in  the  field  of  re- 
ligion, the  specific  function  of  the  democracy 
committee  sharply  limits  the  work  of  its 
subcommittee  on  the  contributions  of  re- 
ligion to  democracy  (1)  to  urging  upon 
public-school  authorities  and  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  policies  of  every  religious  body 
the  more  earnest  tcacliing  of  a  common  rev- 
erence for  Deity  and  a  common  respect  and 
tolerance  for  creeds  and  religious  observ- 
ances other  than  one's  own;  (2)  to  urging 
upon  religious  bodies  an  emphasis  of  all 
religious  virtues  and  motives  which  can  bo 
made  to  strengthen  the  several  democracy 
elements  that  this  report  will  tentatively 
specify;  and  (3)  an  emphasis  in  all  such 
secular  school  instruction  and  activities  of 
elements  as  yet  unspecified,  which,  while 
not  in  themselves  religious  or  sectarian, 
form  the  essential  foundation  for  a  more 


efficient   religious   instruction    carried    on 
exclusively  by  the  church. 

Meets  Religlooa  Bodies  Half  Way. 

In  these  moves  on  the  part  of  the  council 
toward  a  more  efficient  furtherance  of  the 
morality  and  religion  basal  to  all  democracy 
and  fio  seriously  threatened  by  bolshevism 
and  other  forms  of  radicalism,  it  is  but  meet- 
ing half  way  the  oiganized  effort  of  powerful 
religious  bodies.  The  education  committee 
of  the  International  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, working  in  cooperation  with  the  Sun- 
day School  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Denominations,  has  recently  been  reorgan- 
ized, and  has  been  intrusted  with  the  im- 
portant task  of  determining  common  policies, 
objectives,  and  standards  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  Protestant  educational  boards.  Be- 
fore this  reorganization  was  brought  about, 
this  body  adopted  the  report  of  a  standing 
committee  of  its  owiTon  religious  education 
in  the  public  schools,  which,  in  addition  to 
approving  an  organized  effort  to  arouse 
greater  reverence,  declaring  against  any 
effort  to  teach  religion  in  public  schools,  and 
urging  an  emphasis  of  democratic  elements 
in  religious  education,  asked  three  things  of 
the  secular  school,  which  the  democracy 
committee  is  already  attempting  to  bring 
about,  or  which  the  council  is  furthering  in 
some  other  way:  (1)  A  more  efficient  moral 
instruction,  an  objective  which  the  new 
council  committee  on  character  education 
will  surely  further;  (2)  where  Bible  reading 
legally  forms  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises 
of  the  public  school,  organized  effort  to  make 
it  strongly  reverent  and  impressive;  (3)  the 
emphasis  in  secular  education  of  all  aca- 
demic elements  which,  although  they  in 
themselves  are  nonreligious,  will  be  helpful 
to  religion  after  each  church  shall  have  given 
them  its  religious  interpretation. 

Common  Program  of  All  ReMf  Ions  Creeds. 

Our  subcommittee  on  the  contributions  of 
democracy  to  religion  is  the  most  suitable 
national  body  to  further  this  correlation  of 
public-school  and  church-school  activities 
along  lines  broad  enough  to  constitute  a 
common  program  for  all  religious  creeds  and 
organizations.  It  is  gradually  adding  to 
its  membership  the  men  who  have  most 
weight  in  directing  the  educational  policies 
of  the  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  churches.  So  far  as  the  great 
majority  of  Protestant  denominations  is 
concerned,  complete  correlation  has  already 
been  brought  about.  The  probable  attitude 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  indicated  by  the 
obvious  wish  of  those  rejponsible  for  the 
Catholic  parochial-school  oi^ganization,  to 
make  it  a  means  to  civic  training,  and  by 
the  movement  to  further  within  the  church 
itself  the  Americanization  of  Catholic  foreign- 
born  Americans.  The  civic  record  of  the 
Jewish  Church  is  such  that  it  assuredly  will 
not  shrink  from  the  similar  but  still  more 
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peculiar  reeponsibflity  forced  upon  it  by 
immigration  from  RusBia  and  cotmtries 
under  the  inAuence  of  bdfihevist  propa- 
ganda. While  the  subcommittee  is  proceed- 
ing ^owly  and  cautiously,  everything  now 
indicates  that  it  may  become  the  medium 
for  a  tremendously  efficient  but  severely 
defined  cooperation  of  state  and  church,  in 
the  development  of  a  democracy  and  religion 
essential  to  the  continued  existence  of  each. 

ConToffViiBC  of  OripiBizati»B8  for  ClUzenaiiip. 

The  second  pliase  of  the  democrat}'  com- 
*nittee'8  work  to  be  reported  upon  at  this 
session  of  council,  is  its  attempt  to  further 
the  growth  of  democracy  through  the  powei- 
ful  machinery  of  existing  organizations 
interested  in  education  and  in  reaching 
large  social  groups.  At  Atlantic  City,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews  of  the  general  committee,  an  in- 
formal conference  was  held  of  prominent 
representatives  of  such  bodies  as  the  Ameri- 
can School  Citizenship  Tjeaguo,  Sftsite  Ameri- 
canization departments,  di\4sions  of  Btate 
education  departments  responsiole  for  citi- 
zenrfcip  training,  the  Americanization  de- 
partments of  chambers  of  commerce^ 
women's  clubs,  etc.  It  was  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  those  preBcnt  that  if  the  ele- 
ments of  democracy  are  specifically  defined, 
the  publications,  official  butletins,  conven- 
tions, and  lecturers  not  only  of  the  bodies 
represented  there,  but  of  labor  organizations, 
beneficial  societies,  patriotic  orders,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  etc.,  can 
gradually  be  employed  in  a  nation-wide 
drive  for  a  truer  and  completer  democracy. 
To  this  end  the  chairman  of  the  democracy' 
conrmitlee  was  requested  to  formulate  the 
various  items  in  the  absence  of  which 
democracy  is  unsafe  and  incomplete.  A 
similar  request  was  made  by  the  reoigauised 
subcommittee  on  deniocracy  through  the 
kinden^arten,  of  which  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock 
is  chairman.  In  fact,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent tliat  the  work  ot  all  the  subcommittees 
will  be  furthered  by  such  a  formulation. 

A«in  Vi«w«  •f  tOO  L«w»as  Aumimas, 

The  tentative  assembling  of  democracy 
elements,  which  is  here  presented  in  com- 
pliance with  this  request,  ia  being  sent  to  a 
hundred  or  more  of  those  Americans  most 
eminently  of  the  several  types  of  leadership 
which  mold  public  opinion  and  of  national 
activities  which  must  be  democratically 
directed  and  controlled.  The  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Social  and  Economic 
Science  has  designated  several  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  included  in  this 
group.  All  others  have  been  chosen  after 
mo?<t  sfirious  deliberation  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  the  same  sort  of  authoritative 
advice.  It  is  hoped  that  a  sufficiei  t  num- 
ber of  them  will  respond  with  approval, 
dbjections,   or  suggestions,    to  permit  the 


publication  by  the  democracy  committee 
after  the  approval  by  the  ootmcil,  Ttctt  of  the 
democracy  creed,  but  of  a  specification  of 
democratic  elements  which  can  be  trans- 
lated into  the  everyday  vocabulary  of  each 
American  social  group  and  bectnaae  a  aacied 
aim  for  every  true  citizen,  civic  or  social 
organization,  and  educational  agency. 

I  have  appended  as  part  of  tias  report 
this  tentative  formulation  of  democratic 
elements. 

TBS  10  MOST    9UGC»BSTfVG  BUBBKnAhS  «iF 
DCMOCBACY. 


Definitely  Fornmlated  as  «  Bads  for  Their  Being 
Preeentcd  In  a  Different  Form  of  Statement  to 
Each  Edvcatiemal  Acency  and  OrgaBizatien  In 
Aneiica. 


1.  Democratic  aelf-asserliveness. — ^The  most 
fimdamental  factor  in  the  democratic  con- 
trol of  individual  conduct  is  the  accustom- 
ing of  every  individual  to  self-aesertiveness 
in  rights,  in  duties,  and  in  opportunities, 
limited  by  common  rights,  by  eociail  co- 
operation, and  by  the  surrender  of  petty 
and  nonessential  forms  of  assertiveness 
which  are  socially  unpleasant  or  offensive. 

Most  of  the  essentials  of  democmcy  are 
positive  and  not  negative  virtues,  and 
their  control  of  social  through  incKvidnal 
conduct  is  insured  through  an  individual 
wnse  of  responsibility  backed  by  an  in- 
domitable individual  assertiveness  of  all 
that  makes  for  the  common  welfare,  ''both 
alone  and  with  others."  Repeated  and 
unnecessarj'^  individual  failure  in  school, 
unfitness  in  vocation  through  lack  of  edu- 
cational guidance,  and  social  btckwrardness 
through  the  absence  of  training  for  unem- 
barrassed social  intercourse,  create  an  in- 
dividual sense  of  incompetence  and  im- 
potence which  make  a  truly  democratic 
citizenship  imposeible.  If  the  "Let's  go" 
of  the  trenches  is  not  carried  over  to  all 
that  makes  for  political  and  social  advance- 
ment, our  national  problems  can  not  be 
given  a  democratic  solution. 

2.  Equal  rights  and  opportunities  as  dis- 
iinffuished  from  equal  ahiliiics  and  achieve- 
moils. — If  there  is  to  be  a  saving  popular 
faith  in  democracy  each  individual  must 
be  (aught  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
equality  in  the  sense  of  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities, and  equality  in  the  sense  of 
natural  abilities  and  individual  achieve- 
ments. Many  Americans  scoff  at  democ- 
racy, because  they  assume  that  the  Dec- 
laration contemplated  an  equality  made 
possible  by  heredity;  or  believe  in  it  be- 
cause they  confuse  it  with  a  communism 
which  gives  each  individual  an  equal  share 
in  all  things  whether  he  earns  it  or  not. 

3.  A  seiise  of  personal  responsibility  for 
the  rights^  opportunities  ajid  duties  of  both 
self  and  others. — Since  but  a  small  part  of 
what  concerns  the  common  welfare  is  com- 


pelled by  law,  a  democratic  training  must 
(tevedop  iga  each  individual  a  strong  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  seciuing  the 
performance  by  himself  and  by  all  others 
of  Bvery  action  guaranteed  to  each  or  ex- 
acted of  each  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Demo- 
cratic rights  and  benefits  are  not  conferred 
for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  but  for  the 
eake  of  society.  The  acceptance  of  them 
is  a  personal  duty  owed  by  each  to  all. 
Insistence  upon  their  acceptance  by  others 
is  often  the  only  way  of  making  effectiv^e 
their  acceptance  by  one's  self. 

4.  Equivalent  cempensating  service. — Eadi 
democratic  right  and  pri\ilege  carries  with 
it  tJhe  compensating  duty  of  giving  some 
equivalent  in  return.  The  idea  of  "some- 
thing for  nothing"  is  undemocratic.  Espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  foreign-bom  Americans 
attracted  to  the  United  States  by  democ- 
racy in  the  sense  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity, education  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  free  schools,  free  hospitals,  free  re- 
ligion, and  all  other  forms  of  freedom,  are 
free  to  all  only  rn  the  senpe  of  being  com- 
mon to  all,  and  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  each 
through  taxation,  contributions,  or  service 
to  others,  equal  for  all  indi\'iduals  or  pro- 
portionate to  individual  ability. 

5.  Equality  through  highest  effort  and  the 
chance  to  exercise  it. — Equality  in  the  a?  hie  ve- 
raents  of  individuals  is  attainable  cnly  in 
the  sense  of  highest  individual  effort. 
Whether  in  the  attainment  of  rights,  the 
realization  of  opportvmities.  or  the  consum- 
mation of  service,  the  least  fit  individual  is 
equal  to  the  most  efficient  and  the  weakest 
to  the  strongest  when  eac^  has  done  his  best. 
Even  opportunities  are  equal  only  when 
each  individual  is  given  the  fullest  possible 
chance  to  do  his  best  in  what  he  is  best  fitted 
for  or  most  interested  in.  The  chief  essen- 
tial of  democratic  industry  is  highest  effort 
at  needed  production  or  service  by  each 
individual  and  in  every  vocation,  as  the 
only  fair  equivalent  in  return  for  hi^iiest 
effort  at  needed  production  or  service  by 
other  individuals  or  in  other  vocations. 

6.  Majority  rule  for  the  common  welfare. — 
Majority  rule  is  democratic  only  when  it 
seeks  to  secure  the  common  welfare.  De- 
termination of  the  common  welfare  which 
majority  rule  must  seek  to  seciu*e  is  con- 
ditioned  by  expert  commissions  for  the  st  iidy 
of  the  common  welfare,  popular  patience  in 
awaiting  their  verdict,  and  popular  confi- 
dence in  their  findings,  popular  education 
including  training  in  democracy,  the  im- 
partial dissemination  of  facts  by  a  free  public 
press,  fair  elections,  the  check  upon  local 
partiality  and  popular  prejudice  provided 
through  the  mode  of  electing  Representa- 
tives and  Senators,  and  the  power  of  amend- 
ing even  the  Constitution  itself.  Any 
influence  or  activity  subversive  of  any  one 
of  these  conditions  tends  to  make  majority 
rule  betray  the  common  welfare  to  indi- 
vidual, group,  or  sectional  interests. 
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7.  ne  mmimviiu  of  imdimdHtil  ri§kU  om^ 
flitimf  wHk  iKi  eomman  welffura  md  the  m/#* 
Quard'oig  c^  MimBkMl  rigkU  which  do  not 
cftJi/Kct.— Pcreonal  liberty  and  apeeial  piivi- 
l6g»  fiad  thok  limit  in  the  commcMi  wellaie, 
but  only  in  the  common  weHaM.  TlieBfr 
t««  piepoations  taken  togethm  coiistitute 
Uie  acid  tes^  ol  demeemcy.  Lmb  linutetion 
oi  individual  rights  thta  ia  oeeeflHury  t&  the 
connnoa  welfare  tends  to  FEUBnaniam  or 
bcdalMvian;  moce  limitatkai  of  individyal 
r^iit»ti»n  is  nBCesoeury  to  the  cammon  wel- 
fase  tends  to  commiuiiwm  aiod  other  extreme 
forms  of  aocialiam. 

8.  Equality  of  the  higher  levels. — Any  stable 
Bocial  equality  must  result  from  a  leveling 
up  and  not  from  a  leveling  down.  The 
spiritual  side  of  man  can  never  be  satisfied 
on  lower  levels,  and  no  form  of  government 
can  permanently  endrn-e  \difch  denies  to 
individuals  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  way 
to  higher  levels  and  which  fails  to  create 
conditions  which  encourage  all  to  rise .  This 
applies  to  the  stabilization  of  industry,  as 
wen  as  to  that  of  society  in  the  broader  sense. 
Personal  departments  in  the  various  indns- 
Uies  with  related  schemes  for  progressive 
steps  m  training  and  promotion,  public 
vocational  education,  educational  guidance, 
and  pubfic  conttnuatton  schools,  all  are 
fisvovable  conditions  to  a  hi^er  materisd 
level .  But  since  the  chief  stimulus  to  labor 
is  tfte  betterment  of  the  soctai  condition  of 
one's  self  and  famify,  imembarrassed  par- 
ticipationr  im  tbe  lagber  ksmB ol  social inter- 
oouise  is  the  necessary  complement  to  in- 
dustrial betterment. 

9,  Self-effort  ttsexdial  to  manp  ekmenti  m 
eqmilityi, — ^An  essential  condition  to  aocial 
stability  and  therefore  ta  political  saf^  ia 
tiie  realiration  on  the  part  of  all  individuals, 
but  especially  on  the  part  ol  individuala  or 
racial  groups  which  seek  social  equality  and 
access  tkrougKIsfw,  thatuBembaziaaaed  par- 
tiripatictti  in  every  social  gvoiqxixuuitba  aeU- 
euBsd.  With  tlds  end  in  view  uiy>mbar^ 
raassd  aocial  participation  should  be  «aed 
as  the  justification  for  a  new  omphanis  in 
every  stace  ot  education,  of  habitual  coc- 
TOGtneas  oi  speech,  good  maiin«r«,  skill  in  a 
Tsviety  ol  games  and  arausemgntfl,  an  s^poa- 
daiioD  ol  the  fine  arts,^  and  familiarity  with 
the  few  essential  general  ideas  through  which 
otherwise  isoMed  individital  experiences  are 
nwle  common  and  social. 

10,  DtnwcpoUc  camjnUsion, — ^The  demo- 
datic  control  (d  social  conduct  requires  the 
accustcmuig  of  every  individual  to  the  com.- 

!  pulsion  ia  himself  and  othais,  both  through 
puUie  sentimant  and  law,  ol  ecvery  casential 
diemocracy  which  is  not  self-acquired. 

As  the  eeaentiAl  con^lement  to  a  stronger 
individuality  or  steU  anaortiveneaa,  every 
individual  ^ouki  be  accustomed  from  the 
caaliest  childhood  to  cheerful  anbmission  to 
a^^erior  wisdom  and  authority,  to  seady 
ac^aiese«Bce  in  coounimity  slaadaids  meae  I 
exacting  than  his  ovb^  and  to  theit  inex*  { 
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to  the  commock  weUase.  Aa  eady  eduoatiAB 
which,  like  that  urged  by  Rousseau  and 
Tolstoi,  makes  children  imconscious  of  any 
more  authoritative  will  than  their  own,  is 
better  preparation  f(»r  a  Pnissian  aoper^ 
manism  or  "direct  action,'*  than  for  a  de- 
mocracy which  is  to  endure  and  become 
mom  complete^ 


nfreRCOLLEGIATO  CONFERENCE  ON 
STUDENT  GOVERNMENT. 

Ufidergradua^  gofwnuienfe  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  intescdlegiaie  ccnrfeansBce  held 
recently  at  Massachusetts  Institute  oi  Tsch- 
nology,  repMffiBcting  40  c^lege^  and  univer- 
aHes.  Student  aetroties,  midev  the  lour 
general  headings  of  stiiden;t  gDvemnMait^ 
atilSeliGS,  pubUcatdoaa^  aad  dnmatic  aad 
nrancal  dnba  were  diKoaw^  BelativiK 
ship  between  the  gQPvwBi%  body  oi  the 
educational  institution  and  undergmd«aEt» 
sDcial,  atMeHcv  and  pcoleaDoiiid  actrvitiies 
were  taken  u|k,  as  well  as  relatioBS  wHii^ 
alumni,  student  unions,  foreign  studeKta, 
societies,  and  cMdb. 

It  was  m^ged  thsft  sMBe  orderly  o«9RBia»* 
tion  be  deviaed  tty  ma^  tile  pioblsmff  of 
college  attd  unHenaly  file,  whkh  has  come 
to  harfe  a  complexity  aamiiar  to  outside  life. 

Self-gotemnent  l^  eloteitsi  wm  pHfiir» 
lady  ^seBseed  by  tbo»deaJL4ii  M  a— rhusetta 
Inetitiite  ei  TedtaoioKr  if^  liwKiibai  Ibe* 
difference  between  the  iailitaie  aaid  aiter 
colleges  in  that  the  student  is  under  no 
restrictions  from  the  faculty  or  executive 
offices,  ne  pointed  etit  ibad  great  vsfoe 
fies  in  tiiis  practice  m  HtM  it  leai^vs  tfte 
students  fo  use  their  c^nt  ixntiaivve  and 
gain  experience  in  carrying  ^jb  resoHant 
req)onsifaiIfty.  Aside  from  an  accTvlBury 
committee  of  the  afumni,  studtot  acdvltiee 
have  been  organi^dand  are  eofttroUeti  by 
the  undergraduates  t^Bemasllves. 


IKISMITORY  IN  mGH  SCHOOL 
BUILMKF6. 

HighHschool  students  at  Thennop(^, 
Wyo.,  ^^lose  homes  are  in  the  rural  districts^ 
will  be  housed  next  year  in  dormitories. 
The  boya  will  live  in  a  special  home  near 
the  schooL  The  gjurls  wHl  be  provided  for 
by  special  arrangement  of  the  upper  foor 
of  the  new  highrschool  building.  There  will 
be  on  this  floor  a  living  room,  matron's 
quarters,  and  bedrooms  for  the  girls.  The 
domestic  scieaee  e<fsi|Jiueofl  I&  the  base- 
m«it  wMl  be  used  ioc  pioyaTJug  the  meals 
for  both  beys  and  gkls.  The  g^  wail  heljp 
with  the  cooking,  and  will  bo  assigned  by 
the  nuMaon  to  other  regular  duties*  Hom»- 
eeonomicat  studies  wiU  ^us  be  correlated 
with  piactkal  work. 


MAINB'  KMt  west  fEBRSfi  tf&* 


Close  Supervision  Made  Possible  by  Sys-* 
iem  ei  Helpkig  Teachers  Spedallr 
Chosen  and  Trained. 


In  Maine  Uiew  Jcn?  47?^  towns*  and  plsntUp 
tictast  besides  sane  uaeigaftrised  teiritoiy. 
The  Bdhools  asfr  smfietTised  by  13<^  aupeiiiir 
tende«te,  oi  Wihem  SL  aD&  in  charge  of: 
'^waaomm**  of  tewas,  and  the  remaning  40* 
are  town  or  city  superinite&deate.  Jkm 
Maine  is  alskosi  etUively  rasal,  only  8  oitha; 
total  number  have  no  rural  schools  in  their 
territory.  The  others  may  be  considered 
rural  auperintendeats.  The  tmien  sviper- 
istezMleBts  hav^  not  to  exceed  50  teachew 
t«y  supervise;  most  ofthem  have  fbww;  iim 
a^rage  ItHT  the  State  i»  leas  than  30. 

MaJbe  hae  inaugarated  a  unxqiue  sysfism 
for  providing  supervisory  assistants.  EaA 
year  a  suraaeer  school  of  six  weeks'  duration 
is heMf  at^^State  Normal  School  at  Castiae; 
Here  from  50  to  100  teachers,  selected  by 
the  sufenntendents  because  of  unusual 
ability  and.  Biaskied  aneoBsa  as  tsadiett^  ave 
given  an  mtensive  couree  in  rural  sdieei 
Btq>6cyision.  All  expenses  involved  are 
IHad  wholly  hy  the  State.  Only  teachers 
aaa  dueeo.  who  are  gasriiuiiteBt  ofi  ataaiiard 
nerautf  seheefe  or  ftave^  equsvaleBt  piep*' 
ration. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  these  teachers 
return  to  their  respective  towns  or  super- 
viaorydistrictB,  where  they  act  as  assistantrto 
the  superintendent^  working  underMs  Erec- 
tion. They  are  called  ''helping  teadxers.'*' 
Iley  teach  reguDurly  for  observation  and 
visit  schools  to  give  special  help  in  claaa- 
room  oiganizatron  me^ods  and  manage- 
ment. In  Bc«ne  cases  Hie  helping;  teachenf 
have  one  or  more  days  each  weel;  free  for 
visiting  schools.  In  others  they  remain  in 
their  own  rooms,  teaddng  model  (Masses  and 
offering  asaistaDce  and  advice  to  teadkeia 
sent  to  them  by  the  superintendent. 

Ihiring  the  acAoof  year  192(^-2t  them  were 
150  hdping  teachers  in  the  State.  The  tst^ 
ades  pud  by  town  school  aut^totties  m^ 
from  1800  to  $1,200  per  year,  to  wMdi  the 
State  addls  a  bcmns  of  25  p^  centfrom  State 
funds. 

Considering:  the  hct  that  there  are  not 
more  than  50  teacfiers  under  direction  ol  any 
superintendent  and  150  helpings  teacheni 
distributed  among  approximately  TZff^towrm^ 
it  is  evMent  that  very  close  supeiviBian  ol 
rural  teachera'is  possible. 


'Skit  Uadrveisil^  of  Micmeeotahas^receiirad 
liom  thaCommott^sFtalth  Fuad  oi  New  YoiJi 
agrantoliaOgdOato  be  expended  by  Leoottxi 
V.  Kooa^  ptofesflor  olaecondary  education^  in 
m'^lrfng  a  study  oi  the  junior-college  move*' 
ment  thiougjbout  the  country. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


By  Jno.  J.  TioBBT,  Cammi$sioner  of  Education. 

[Adapted  from  address  be/ore  the  Coundl  of  Education,  National  Education  Aftsoclation, 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa.] 


In  the  belief  that  some  explanation  of  the 
present  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  of  our  phtns  and  policies  vdll 
promote  more  effective  cooperation  "between 
the  bureau  and  the  intereets  we  eerve,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  statement: 

Punctiona  of  the  Bureau . 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  charged  by- 
law with  certain  admimstrative  functions, 
such  as  the  administration  of  a  system  of 
education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  Its 
chief  functions,  however,  are  nonadminis* 
trative. 

The  act  creating  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  defines  its  purpose  and  duties 
as  those — 

of  collecting  of  such  statistics  and  facts  as 
will  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  the  several  States  and  Territories, 
and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  schools 
and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching 
as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  establishment  «Ad  mmntenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  i)ro- 
mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country. 

This  statement  of  the  functions  of  the 
bureau  make  it  primarily  an  institution  for 
scientific  research  and  gives  it  no  adminis- 
trative dutie3.  Such  administrative  duties 
as  it  has  have  been  added  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Broadly  stated,  then,  the  func- 
tions of  the  bureau  are: 

(1)  To  be  irformed  on  all  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  education;  and 

(2)  To  make  the  information  which  it  pos- 
sesses effective  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
education. 

I  find  that  the  bureau,  in  attempting  to 
discharge  these  functions,  has  been  under- 
taking a  considerable  variety  of  activities, 
which  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  main 
classes,  with  subdivisions  as  follows: 

(1)  Continuing  or  stated  activities: 

(a)  Business  administration  of  the  office. 

(6)  Administration  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem, medical  relief,  and  reindeer  herds  for 
the  natives  of  Alaska. 

(c)  Administration  of  certain  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  State  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts. 

(d)  Collecting  and  compiling  statistics. 

(c)  Library  service.  (The  bureau  main- 
tains an  educational  library  which  in  cer- 
tain particulars  is  probably  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  collection  of  books  in  the  coimtry . 
One  of  our  serious  problems  is  to  decide  what 
we  can  and  ought  to  do  with  this  library.) 


(/)  Publication  and  distribution  of  docu- 
ments. 

(g)  Stenographic,  clerical,  and  oUier  inci- 
dental service. 

(2)  Educational  research  and  promotion: 

(a)  Studies  of  various  phases  of  education 
for  the  piu-pose  of  acquiring  and  digesting 
information. 

(6)  Preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publi- 
cation as  circulars  ot  information  or  bulletins 
or  portions  of  bulletins. 

(c)  Counseling  with  school  officers,  legis- 
lative committees,  boards  of  school  trustees, 
and  others  and  giving  advice  on  educational 
matters. 

(d)  Official  correspondence  with  seekers 
after  information,  advice,  and  other  assist- 
ance. 

(e)  Representation  at  educational  con- 
ventions for  the  purpose  of  keepii\g  in 
touch  with  leaders  and  movements. 

(J)  Public  addresses  on  educational  topics. 

(g)  Organization  and  conduct  of  special 
conferences  of  educators  and  others. 

{h)  Organisation  and  conduct  of  educa- 
tional surveys  and  preparing  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations based  upon  such  studies. 

Preaent  Peraonael  of  the  Burean. 

For  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  bureau, 
exclusive  of  the  work  in  Alaska,  we  have 
now  in  the  offices  at  Washington  87  people. 
Of  these  approximately  one-fourth  are  spe- 
cialists engaged  in  the  various  lines  of  edu- 
cational research  and  promotion,  the  re- 
mainder being  made  up  of  employees  in  the 
statistical  division,  librarians,  stenograph- 
ers, clerks,  and  others. 

Under  the  administration  of  my  prede- 
cessor the  activities  of  these  people  were 
very  largely  directed  by  the  r!ommi88ioner 
personally.  Dr.  Claxton's  experience  be- 
fore and  during  his  10  years  in  the  com- 
miadionship  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  educa- 
tion and  its  technic  which  perhaps  no  other 
man  in  America  could  have.  In  attempt- 
ing to  assume  the  duties  which  he  had  been 
discharging  I  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  activities  of  the  bureau  as  he  had 
done.  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  effect 
some  kind  of  reorganization. 

Bade  ef  ReorganlxaUon. 

The  form  of  organization  is  based  on  the 
analysis  of  activities  indicated  above.  We 
have  in  the  bureau  these  two  general  types 
of  activities:  First,  the  activities  of  a  more 
or  less  routine  character,  which  I  have 
termed  "stated"  or  "continuing activities'** i 


and,  second,  the  activities  of  highly  trained 
experts  in  various  fields  of  education,  whom 
I  have  designated  the  technical  staff. 

The  organization  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  set  up  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning.  My  entire  career 
has  been  in  the  ser\ace  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Perhaps  that  accounts  for  my 
leaning  to  this  type  of  organization,  and  yet 
I-  am  unable  to  see  how  I  could  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  varied  activities  of  the  bureau 
in  any  other  fashion.  The  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  chart. 

CoBtiBalag  or  Staled  Act! vltloa. 

There  are  seven  divisions  of  those  activi- 
ti/56  which  I  have  termed  continuing  or 
stated  activities.  They  have  all  been 
placed  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
chief  clerk,  Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  who  has 
seived  most  efficiently  in  the  bureau  for 
more  than  34  years.  He  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  and 
devotion  to  duty. 

Under  his  supervision  are  the  following: 
Publications  division,  imder  the  direction  of 
James  C.  Boykin,  editor;  library  division, 
under  Dr.  John  D.  Wolcott;  division  of 
statistics,  under  H.  R.  Bonner;  Alaska 
division.  Dr.  William  Hamilton  in  charge 
of  the  Washington  office;  stenographic  divi- 
sion, under  Mrs.  M.  W.  Wolcott;  mails  and 
fileq,  Miss  £unice  W.  Curtis  in  charge; 
messenger  service,  under  B.  Frank  Morrison. 

Bdacalloaal  Reaeardi  aad  ffiouioUoB. 

The  technical  staff  has  been  organized 
into  four  divisions  under  the  direction  of 
William  T.  Balden,  who.  has  been  desig- 
nated as  assistant  to  commissioner.  Dr. 
Bawden  took  his  degree  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  IB  exceptionally  well  qualified 
to  organize  and  direct  technical  investiga- 
tions. 

Under  him  are  the  following:  Higher  edu- 
cation di%asion,  headed  by  Dr.  George  F. 
Zook;  rural  schools  di%ision,  under  Mrs. 
Katherine  M.  Cook;  city  schools  division, 
under  Walter  8.  Deffenbaugh;  service  divi- 
sion, comprising  certain  individuals  and 
smaller  divisions  which  have  been  con- 
solidated into  one  group.  Dr.  Bawden  will 
also  serve  as  chief  of  this  divis  ion  for  the 
piesent. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  newly  created  service 
division,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  read- 
justment's, I  have  in  the  adoption  of  this 
scheme  of  organization  done  little  more 
than  to  recognize  and  define  certain  fea- 
tures which  I  found  already  at  least  par- 
tially functioning,  and  in  every  caae  I  have 
designated  as  chiefs  of  divisions  those  who 
were  already  nominally  in  charge  of  the 
work.  To  effect  a  simple  and  definite 
plan  of  staff  organization,  however,  with 
clearly  understood  division  of  responsi- 
bility and  clearly  defined  lines  of  authority, 
seemed  to  me  essential. 
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The  Advisonr  Coondl. 

In  the  past,  as  I  have  stated,  the  several 
specialists  worked  ver>'  largely  under  the 
pewonal  supervision  of  the  commissioner. 
To  proN-ide  for  more  definite  correlation  of 
the  a^ti^'itiea  of  the  technical  staff,  and  in 
order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
work  by  promoting  cooperation  throughout 
the  bi:reau,  it  seemed  to  me  advisable  to 
bring  all  the  acti^'itie8  of  the  bureau,  and 
more  eepeci&lly  of  the  technical  staff,  under 
the  review  of  a  general  advisory  body,  cor 
responding  roughly  to  the  council  of  deans 
or  similar  advisory  bodies  which  exist  in 
colleges  and  universitiee. 

I  have,  therefore,  appointed  such  an 
advisory  council,  composed  of  the  heads 
of  the  various  research  divisions,  together 
with  the  chief  clerk,  and  I  have  made  Dr. 
Bawd  en  chairman  of  this  committee.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory  council  to 
consider  and  advise  with  me  concerning 
general  questions  of  educational  policy, 
and  procedure  in  the  more  important  proj- 
ects to  be  undertaken,  and  to  assist  me  in 


such  ways  as  may  be  determined  here- 
after. We  propose,  furthermore,  to  bring 
the  technical  staff  into  conference  as  often 
as  may  be  practicable,  so  that  the  various 
activities  can  bo  discussed  and  planned 
with  a  higher  degree  of  cooperation  than 
has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

Final  administrative  authority  with  refer- 
ence to  the  activities  of  the  bureau  and  the 
executive  power  are  exercised  by  the  com- 
missioner. Neither  the  assistant  to  the 
commissioner,  the  chief  clerk,  nor  the  ad- 
visory coimcil  possess  executive  fimctions, 
other  than  by  way  of  suggestion,  recom- 
mendation, and  advice,  except  such  as 
may  be  delegated  from  time  to  time  by 
the  commissioner. 

We  may  find  it  expedient  to  modify  our 
plan  of  organization.  We  may  make  some 
mistakes.  But  we  all  have  a  high  sense  of 
our  responsibility  to  make  the  most  of  the 
resources  placed  at  our  disposal  here  in  the 
bureau,  and  a  most  earnest  ambition  to 
make  the  bureau  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
service  to  all  who  may  call  upon  it. 


FRELIMINARY    THEORETICAL 
COURSE  FOR  NURSES. 

To  provide  probational  nurses  with  a 
course  in  theoretical  work  before  they  enter 
upon  their  practical  training  is  the  aim  of  the 
University  of  Virginia's  summer  course  in 
nursing.  Probationers  who  are  taking  prac- 
tical haspital  work  along  with  preclinical 
work  often  come  to  classes  completely  worn 
oat,  according  to  the  dean  of  the  department 
of  medicine,  of  the  univerBity,  and  to  relieve 
this  situation  the  theoretical  course  is  pro- 
vided as  a  foundation  for  subsequent  ex- 
perience in  wards  and  operating  rooms. 

The  nursing  staffs  of  hospitals  in  small 
communities  are  expected  to  benefit  by  this 
course,  which  lasts  three  months,  and  in- 
cludes instruction  in  anatomy,  physiology, 
sanitation,  dietetics,  bacteriology,  pathology,' 
and  the  history  and  ethics  of  nursing. 


Morning  courses,  giving  16  hours  a  week 
of  law  work,  will  be  given  in  the  law  school 
of  Georgetown  University  for  students  who 
have  their  entire  time  for  study.  Hitherto 
all  law  courses  at  Georgetown  have  been 
given  in  the  late  afternoon.  The  afternoon 
courses  will  be  continued  for  students  who 
are  employed  during  ordinary  office  hours. 
Those  who  take  the  morning  law  courses 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  other 
work  in  the  University's  department  of  arts 
and  sciences.  Tuition  for  the  law  school 
has  been  raised  from  1120  to  $140  a  year. 


Three  colored  women  received  doctor  of 
philosophy  degrees  this  year,  one  of  them 
cum  laude.  The  institutions  which  granted 
the  degrees  were  Radcliffe  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. All  three  women  were  graduated  from 
Dunbar  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BILL    PROPOSES    BUREAU    OF 

cmzENsmp. 


I 


Chairman  of  Congressional  Committee  on 
Immigration  Would  Provide  for  Eco- 
nomic Adjustment  of  Aliens. 


A  national  plan  to  Americanize  aliens  is 
proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Representative  Johnson,  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  Committee  of 
the  House .  Annual  registration  of  all  aliens 
is  provided  for,  so  that  school  oflicials  may 
keep  track  of  them,  and  also  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  may  collect  information 
that  will  be  helpful  to  immigration  officials. 

In  place  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Natural- 
ization, the  bill  creates  a  bureau  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  director  of  this  bureau  will 
promote  instruction  in  the  English  language 
and  training  in  citizenship  responsibilities 
for  persons  of  foreign  birth,  especially  those 
of  14  years  and  upward.  Instruction  in 
physical  education,  health,  and  sanitation 
will  also  be  spread. 

The  director  will  also  disseminate  informa- 
tion regarding  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  people.  Motion 
pictures  will  be  among  the  means  used  to 
spread  American  ideas.  An  appropriation 
of  $300,000  is  proposed  for  the  cost  of  this 
work  in  addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  spent 
by  the  Bureau  of  NaturaHzation. 

Registration  of  aliens  will  be  under  the 
auspices  of  the  public  schools.  A  fee  of  $2 
will  be  paid  by  each  adult  registering,  no 
charge  being  made  for  minors .  The  money  so 
collected  will  be  turned  over  to  the  director 
after  the  expenses  of  registration  are  paid. 
From  these  funds  the  director  will  allot  tQ 
each  public-school  officer  engaged  in  registra- 
tion a  sum  of  money  for  the  compensation  of 
teachers  of  alien  adult  classes.  This  amount 
will  be  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  State 
or  commimity  for  that  purpose.  The  al- 
lotment will  not  be  in  excess  of  the  regis- 
tration fees  collected  by  the  public-school 
officer  receiving  the  allotment. 

A  24-week  school  year  maintained  for 
adult  alien  cla-sses  is  a  condition  required 
of  each  school  receiving  such  allotment. 
Adoption  of  the  24-weok  legal  school  year  is 
to  be  encouraged  throughout  the  States,  and 
also  compulsory  attendance  laws  for  children 
between  7  and  14. 

A  special  appropriation  of  $100,000  would 
be  authorized  for  indiWdual  aid  to  members 
of  the  foreign-born  population,  to  help  them 
avoid  embarrassments  due  to  ignorance  of 
American  laws,  customs,  and  Ufe,  and  to 
combat  false  doctrines  of  government. 
Newly  arrived  immigrants  will  be  jjiet  by 
interpreters  and  other  aids  who  will  assist 
them  with  advice  and  information,  and 
acquaint  them  ^yith  the  desire  of  this 
Government  for  their  individual  happiness 
and  well-being,  and  point  out  opportunities 
for  learning  tlie  language,  customs,  an^I 
institutions  of  this  country. 
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EDUCATION   PROLONGS  THE  LIVES 
OF   WOMEN. 

Collejwe  women  live  longer  than  other 
women,  according:  to  a  study  by  Myra  M. 
Ilulpt,  of  the  American  Red  Oroes,  pub" 
lii^ied  in  the  Quarterly  Publicadoii  of  the 
American  Stati.>^tiral  Asflociation.  Among 
15,5G1  graduates  of  three  woBjan's  collegea, 
the  death  rate  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
04  years  is  only  H.24  per  1,000.  For  college 
women  between  25  and  34  yeans,  t^e  death 
rate  was  2.77  per  1,000,  while  for  women  in 
the  general  population,  it  was  more  than 
twi<;e  as  high,  namely,  6.10  pee  1,000. 

Su<h  favTorable  figures  for  coilege  gradu- 
ates are  not  surprising  when  it  is  considered 
that  m  a  rule  only  th/s  physically  fit  con- 
tixuie  through  the  four  years  to  graduation. 
Physical  and  medical  examinations  given 
to  all  students  bring  to  light  remediable 
defects  and  lead  to  improvement.  Favor- 
able living  conditions  such  as  coUego  women 
are  likely  to  encounter,  prescribed  pysical 
exercise,  and  general  physical  education 
add  to  the  high  level  of  health, 

(^oUf^^e  women  as  a  rule  come  from  high- 
cla«?  homes,  where  tlje  ejivironment  gives 
them  a  good  start  in  life.  Judging  by  the 
names  of  the  women  considered  in  this 
sUidy,  the  majority  of  them  are  from  Amer- 
ican stock.  Such  women,  of  good  financial 
condition,  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  with 
opportunity  for  leisure  are  likely  to  have 
better  he^th  than  the  average  woman, 
whoee  living  conditions  are  lees  favorable. 

Profe^ional  occnpations,  &uch  as  college 
women  usually  engage  in,  have  fewer  risks 
than  the  induBtrial  and  other  occujiiitions 
of  noncollege  women.  It  was  found  that 
58  per  cent  of  the  college  graduates  had  been 
engaged  in  teaching. 

In  this  connection,  a  study  was  made  of 
the  death  rate  of  women  teachers  in  Ne^ 
York  City  aa  reported  by  the  city  pension 
commission.  For  ages  between  25  and  34, 
the  death  rate  was  2.9S,  almost  as  low  as 


thai  of  the  college  women  for  the  same  ^es. 
The  death  rates  for  teachers  were  found  to 
be  Ihe  lowest  existing  in  the  New  York 
Citf  service. 

Clearly   education   and   professional   life 
ha\«  a  good  effect  on  women's  health. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  INCENT]LV£  FOR  IM- 
PROVEMENT. 

Standardization  is  improving  rural  school^. 
in  many  part«  of  the  eo*i»try.  GoaeoUda- 
tion  of  one-teacher  schools  is  doing  much 
toward  the  betterment  of  conditiona,  but 
there  are  atill  194,500  one-teacher  schools, 
and  many  of  them  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  before  consolidation 
can  be  brought  about.  In  some  localities 
the  one-teacher  school  will  always  be  the 
only  form  possible. 

To  improve  the  one,  two,  and  three 
teacher  schodlp,  29  States  are  establishing 
a  system  of  standardization,  under  which 
certain  minimum  requircmtmte  must  be 
met  by  every  school  which  aspires  to  be 
^ndardized.  Laws  specificaiiy  authoriz- 
ing standardization  ha-v^  been  passed  in  13 
States,  namely,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In 
16  other  States  standardization  is  not  mtm- 
tioned  in  the  laws,  but  the  plan  is  pursued 
as  a  policy  of  the  State  department  of 
education.  These  States  are:  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia^ 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Midiigan,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  amd  Washington. 

In  most  of  the  States  whidi  have  estab- 
lished standardization,  the  minimum  re- 
quirements are  printed  on  a  score  cand,  and 
schools  are  rated  according  to  their  stand- 
ing under  the  various  headings.  In  12 
States,  numerical  \'alues  are  assigned  to 
the  items  on  the  score  card.  Seventeen 
States  classify  their  schools  in  two  or  three 
grades,  and  the  schools  aie  usually  desig- 
nated as  ''standard"  or  "ivperioT,''  ac- 
cording to  their  ratmg.  Many  States  award 
iDsignia,  such  tm  banners,  tablets,  and 
certificates,  to  schools  whi<A  meet  the 
requirements. 

The  standardization  movement  has  re- 
sulted in  an  improvement  of  grounds  and 
equipment.  Better  teachers  have  been 
secured  and  better  salaries  have  been  paid. 
Communities  have  been  awakened  educa- 
tionally. Many  States  now  give  special 
aid  to  standard  schools,  encouraging  them 
to  measure  up  to  the  rorjuirements.  In 
Iowa,  for  each  pupil  who  hay  attended  a 
standard  scliool  at  lea.st  six  months  in  the 
pre\  k)us  yf^ar,  :ho  State  i^avH  the  ^"<■^.ool  $6. 
One-half  of  this  subsidy  goes  to  tiie  teacher 
as  a  Ijonm;  and  the  rest  is  used  for  local 
improvements. 


Although  the  plan  is  succeeding  in  gen- 
eral, there  are  many  points  in  which  the 
aosangements  are  inadequate.  Some  States 
emphasize  only  grounds  and  buildings  and 
omit  from  their  score  cards  items  pertaining 
to  administration  and  organization.  Some 
score  cards  are  too  complicated.  Others 
are  indefinite  and  subject  to  loose  interpie- 
tation.  Inspectors  are  too  few,  so  that 
schools  can  not  be  checked  frequently 
enough. 

In  scoring  a  school  for  efficiency,  the 
following  items  should  be  considered: 
Grounds,  bi^idings,  phj'sicai  and  instruc- 
tional equipment,  qualifications,  perstai- 
aUty  and  salary  of  the  teacher,  matters  pt r- 
taining  to  the  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision  of  the  school,  community 
interests,  and  tangible  results. 

The  committee  on  standardization  shoifld 
mnsist  of  a  member  of  the  local  school 
board,  and  rural  representatives  from  the 
State  and  county  superintendents'  offices. 
A  State  or  county  should  not  undertake 
standardization  without  first  being  assured 
of  the  proper  macliiner>'  for  effectively 
promoting  the  plan.  This  involves  pro\d- 
sion  for  the  cost  of  additions  to  the  office 
force  and  the  field  force  and  for  traveling 
expenses. 


DENTAL    CLINICS    IN    PUfiUC 
SCHOOLS.' 

According  to  returns  received  in  reply  to  a 
questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  286  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  established  dental  cHnics  in  con- 
nection with  their  public-school  systems. 
These  clinics  receive  supportin  IBlinstancefl 
from  the  city  boards  of  education;  in  33  from 
the  city  heaith  departments;  in  22  from 
health  departments  and  boards  of  education 
jcdntiy ;  and  in  50  from  ihe  Red  Cross  or  from 
private  donations. 

Maesachusetts  outranks  all  other  States 
with  respect  to  number  of  cities  maintaining 
such  cKnics,  la>Tng  claim  to  34  of  the  total  of 
286;  then  comes  New  Yoric  Staite  with  28; 
New  Jersey,  21;  I^nois,  17;  Michigan; 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  16  each;  Indiana  aad 
Pennsylvania,  14  each;  California,  11;  Rhode 
Island,  8;  and  the  remaining  States  from  2  to 
7  each. 


ADULT  EDUCATION   BENEFITS   THE 
NATION. 

AduJt  educaticm  will  be  the  saving  oi 
deasaocracy  in  GreAt  Biittin  and  the  United 
States,  accordijQg  to  Visconnt  Hakiane. 
Lack  of  education,  he  Bays,  is  the  barrier 
that  sepaiatos  the  working  classes  from  the 
capitalistie  class.  i-3Wjnentary  education  for 
children  is  not  wioiigii,  for  he  fouud  that 
many  Army  recruit.s  who  had  receive<i  ele- 
mentary education  had  forgotten  what  they 
had  learned  and  had  to  be  educated  over 
again. 
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CeKFtKESEE    ratGES    J^CCA- 
Tieif  FOK  CTUBSNSJnP. 


Resolutioiis  Adopted  by  Federal  and  Inter- 
state Cenference  on  Education,  Called 
by  Commisaioner  of  Education. 


Resolved,  by  the  Federal  and  Interstate 
Conference  on  Education,  in  seeeion  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  June  30  to  July  2,  1921: 

That  we  believe  that  education  for  citizen- 
ebip  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  important 
and  effective  fac^tors  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  before  the  American  people  for 
years  to  come;  that  in  the  development  of 
this  phase  of  education  English  should  be 
the  basic  language  of  instruction ;  that  Amer- 
ican citizenship  should  be  required  of  the 
teaching  body  in  our  common  schools  and  all 
other  educational  institutions;  that  the 
American  flag  should  be  displayed  in  every 
Bchoolhouse  in  the  land;  that  instruction 
in  United  States  history  and  civics  should  be 
required  in  all  grade  schools  and  at  least  one 
year  of  citizenship  work  in  the  high  schools 
be  required  for  graduation;  that  instruction 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  required  in  every  public,  pri\'ute, 
and  parochial  school  not  later  than  the 
seventh  grade  and  from  that  through  the 
high  school,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the  States  be 
authorized  to  establish  night  schools  for  in- 
struction in  citizenship  in  any  community 
where  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  adult 
illiterates  or  those  who  an'  not  Americanized 
that  all  educational  instructors  be  required 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
Btatee. 

That,  as  Uie  majority  of  our  children  re- 
ceive only  the  education  given  by  the  rural 
and  common  sciiools  of  this  country,  be  it 

Resolved  J  Tliat  greater  emphasis  be  given  to 
our  rural  schools  and  that  each  pupil  m  the 
rural  schools  be  allotted  an  amount  per  capita 
equal  to  the  amount  allotted  per  capita  for 
any  pupil  in  any  other  school  or  higher  edu- 
cational institution,  and  that  the  term  of  the 
rural  school  be  at  least  eight  months:  Be  it 
further 

Resolved f  That  the  salary  of  county  super- 
intendents be  raised  to  an  amount  in  keep- 
ing with  the  value  of  their  work:  Be  it 
further 

Resolved^  That  teachers  should  have  four 
years  of  preparation  in  an  approved  or  ac- 
credited high  school ;  that  high-school  teach- 
ers should  have  four  years'  college  or  normal 
training,  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  teachers  vdH 
permit  such  a  standard:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  favor  gen*- 
eral  health  instnuTtion  in  the  Itome  and  in 
theschoc  Weevil 

effects  oi  further 

Rtmlw  mte  the 

thrift  campaign  ana  ntge  vm  vmponaiDce  iji 


dkv^kfpmg  in  c&il^mi  a  srase  of  the  value 
of  health,  time,  ood  BKmey:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  membeie 
Off  the  conferonce  be  extended  to  the  people 
of  Iowa  and  to  the  people  of  Des  Moines  for 
their  comtesy  and  hospitality  in  ent^tain- 
ing  the  conference,  to  the  governor  of  Iowa, 
the  State  superintendent  of  education,  the 
State  educational  associations,  the  local 
cfaamb^  of  commerce,  the  American  Legion, 
Hie  parent-teacher  association,  the  local 
hotels,  the  newspapers,  and  the  dtizens  who 
have  performed  special  service  that  has 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  conference, 
and  that  the  well  wishes  of  this  conlefenoe 
be  extended  to  the  Hon.  John  J.  Tigert  upon 
his  assimiption  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education; 
and  that  we  thank  him  and  his  assistants  for 
their  untiring  efforts  in  making  this  confer- 
ence a  success. 

Signed)  (Mrs,)  Ida  M.  Walker, 
member,  Kansas  State  Educa- 
tional Code  Commission;  J.  A. 
Jackson,  member,  Minnesota 
Senate  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion; E.  E.  Johnston,  Iowa 
City;  (Mis.)  C.  N.  McDvaine, 
member,  School  Board,  Huron, 
S.  D.;  (Miss)  Mary  L.  Martin^ 
representative  Daugliters  of  the 
American  Revolution;  Fred  L. 
Shaw,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  South 
Dakota;  P.  E.  McClenahan, 
State  Supsintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Iowa;  (Mrs.)  L. 
O.  Middieton,  representative 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.;  (Miss) 
Lorraine  Elizabeth  Wooster, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction^for  Kansas,  Chair- 
man, Resolutions  Committee. 


Twenty-five  men  skilled  in  trades  and 
technical  occupations  have  been  awarded 
scholarships  worth  $1^000  each  by  the  State 
of  New  York.  They  will  spend  a  year  at  the 
State  normal  school  at  Buffalo,  preparing 
to  teach  their  trades  in  the  public  schools. 
Five  years'  successful  experience  was  re- 
quired of  the  men  selected.  Among  the 
occupations  represented  are:  Automobile 
repairing,  carpentry,  architectural  drafting, 
sheet  metal  work,  and  printing. 


Princeton  undCTgraduates  have  conducted 
a  camp  at  Bay  Head,  N.  J.,  for  poor  boys 
from  congested  districts  in  New  York  said 
Philadelphia.  Nearly  400  boys  have  had 
the  benefit  of  a  two  weeks'  outing  at  the 
camp,  supervised  by  'hinteer  student 
Aotinselors.  About  €0  ur  Jergraduates  have 
given  their  services  at  different  times 
throughout  the  summer. 


D8Sr    BfOINES    CITIZENS'    CONFEB- 
EN€E  WAS  SUCCESSFUL. 

The  Federal  and  Interstate  Citizens 
Conference  on  Education  held  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  June  30  and  July  1  and  2, 
under  tJie  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  governor,  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Iowa,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Des  Moines, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  in  which  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education  has  ever  taken  part. 
The  Nestor  of  American  education,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Winship,  declares  that  the  Des  Moines 
Conference  was  the  best  meeting  of  its  kind 
he  has  ever  attended. 

The  governors  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Dakotas  had  appointed  representa- 
tive men  and  women  from  every  walk  of 
life  as  delegates  to  this  meeting.  Many 
representatives  of  each  of  these  States  wer« 
present. 

The  climax  of  the  conference  was  reached 
Friday  night  July  2,  when  Gov.  Henry  J. 
Allen,  of  Kansas,  reviewed  the  results  of 
tiie  industrial  court  establirfied  under  his 
administration.  He  showed  how  this  plan 
for  settling  strikes  has  revolutionized  tra- 
ditions and  changed  conclusions  among  the 
people  of  his  State  on  this  groat  question. 

Those  who  spoke  and  those  who  listened 
in  this  conference  went  away  determined  to 
be  doeis  of  the  work  in  a  righteous  cause, 
tile  cause  of  education,  believing  that  edu- 
cation is  still  the  chief  defense  of  nations. — 
/.  Ir.  McBrien, 


TUSEXGEE     INSTITUTE     FEATURES 
HOME  MAKING. 

As  a  part  of  the  Founder's  Day  celebra- 
tion,.member8  of  the  senior  class  of  Tuskegee 
Institute  gave  a  series  of  demonstrations 
centering  on  "The  Home."  One  student 
had  as  his  subject  Repairs  in  the  Home, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience, 
put  in  a  pane  of  glass,  rehung  a  gate,  nailed 
a  picket  on  a  fence,  nailed  down  a  new 
threshold,  made  a  window  screen,  and  put 
on  a  door  knob. 

How  the  modem  home  maker  mav  take 
the  drudgery  out  of  laundering  by  using 
some  of  the  more  conunon  labor-saving  de- 
vices was  the  subject  of  one  talk;  another 
showed  how  the  sick  should  be  treated  in 
the  home,  and  how  the  mother  can  relieve 
children's  cuts  and  bruises.  Another  stu- 
dent showed  how  women  in  the  home  can 
save  money  through  using  their  old  clothes, 
aiKi  still  provide  attractive  garments.  The 
last  demonstratioa  was  by  a  Negro  boy  from 
British  Guiana,  who  is  studying  agricultux* 
in  Tusk^ee.  He  demonstrated  how  a 
profitable  home  garden  can  be  mad«. 
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CULTURE     VERSUS     TECHNICS 
FOR  ENGINEERS. 


Discussions  of  Society  for  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education  —  Laboratory 
Work  Said  to  be  Overdone. 


By  Walton  G.  John. 

"Liberal  culture  and  disciplino  as  com- 
pared ^th  technical  training  as  means  of 
developing  not  only  engineers  but  men 
capable  of  holding  positions  of  authority 
in  public  life"  was  the  central  point  for 
consideration  at  the  first  day's  sessions  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education.  The  annual  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Sheffield  Technical  School,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from 
June  29  to  July  1. 

Modern  Engineer  not  Mere  Technician. 

It  was  held  that  the  engineer  is  to-day  a 
master  of  industry  and  the  logical  leader  in 
solving  complicated  problems  which  arise. 
The  engineer  of  to-day  is  not  a  mere  tech- 
nician but  one  who  must  fully  appreciate 
and  understand  and  be  able  to  control  the 
many  economic  factors  which  are  involved 
in  engineering  enterprises. 

With  this  question  in  mind  the  engineer- 
ing Hchoob  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma. 
On  one  hand  the  unusual  demands  of  in- 
dustry and  science  make  it  necessary  that 
the  engineering  curricula  should  be  over- 
crowded with  specialized  technical  sub- 
ject*; on  the  other  hand  the  necessity  for 
more  general  culture  and  greater  business 
knowledge,  make  it  desirable  that  the 
humanities  and  economics  and  business 
studies  be  given  more  emphasis.  How  then 
can  the  engineering  curricula  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  the  day? 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  making  his 
last  appearance  as  president,  felt  that  a 
great  saving  of  time  might  be  made  by  the 
reduction  of  laboratory  work.  In  his 
opinion  the  laboratory  work  is  a  sort  of 
kindergarten  and  pseudoscientific  method 
which  haa  been  driven  to  death.  One-half 
of  the  laboratory  work  could  be  crowded  out 
of  our  colleges,  and  books  substituted 
int*tead.  Reduce  laboratory  experiments 
to  typical  and  fundamental  cases  without 
unnecessary  repetitions;  this  would  suflBce. 
Considerable  saving  financially  could  be 
made  to  the  colleges  at  the  same  time.  The 
fact  is,  a  great  many  of  our  students  do  not 
know  how  to  use  books. 

EngineerlBg  Education  United  Ita  PoUcIea. 

Dean  F.  L.  Bishop,  secretary  of  the 
society,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  criticisms  made,  engineering 
education  is  free  from  weaknesses  which 
characterize  other  forms  of  professional 
education;  that  no  other  type  of  professional 


education  is^more  united  in  its  policies  nor 
more  uniform  in  maintaining  the  highest 
standards. 

In  his  closing  address  the  president  of  the 
society,  Dr.  Mortimer  E.  Cooley,  dean  of  the 
school  of  engineering  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  emphasized  the  homely  ideals  of 
education.  His  discussion  was  not  tech- 
nical. He  appealed  to  the  simplicity  of  our 
early  days,  when  moral  virtuas  were  more 
strongly  emphasized  and  home  life  was  given 
more  prominence.  "I  like  to  think  of 
culture  as  springing  from  the  heart,  as  the 
flower  of  the  plant  grown  in  the  home  and 
school  and  matured  in  an  atmosphere  of 
refinement,  its  roots  being  the  homely 
virtues  such  as  were  possessed  by  our  old 
fashioned  folk." 

Dean  Colley  was  succeeded  as  president 
of  the  society  by  Charles  F.  Scott,  head  of 
the  electrical  engineering  department  of 
Yale  University. 


"MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS"  INCREASE 
PATRONS'   INTEREST. 

To  interest  parents  and  other  citizens  in 
the  work  of  the  schools,  four  Connecticut 
towns  have  been  holding  a  series  of  "moon- 
light sessions,"  in' which  the  teacher  and 
pupils  give  evening  demonstrations  of  class- 
room work.  At  one  meeting,  they  went 
through  the  first  hour's  work  of  a  regular 
school  day,  including  opening  exercises, 
health  inspection,  and  reading. 

Ever>'  meeting  has  a  large  attendance;  at 
one  rural-school  session,  every  family  in  the 
district  was  represented.  Results  are  show- 
ing already.  Citizens  are  beginning  to  take 
more  interest  and  pride  in  the  schools,  and 
to  discuss  school  problems  at  home  with  their 
families.  Many  persons  are  awakening  to 
the  necessity  for  engaging  trained  teachers, 
and  some  taxpayers,  who  thought  the 
teachers  were  well  enough  paid  or  even 
overpaid,  are  beginning  to  change  their 
minds. 

Opportunity  to  observe  the  health  in- 
spection in  the  schools  has  invited  public 
attention  to  the  activities  of  the  school 
nurse,  and  haj  gained  better  support  for  her 
work.  Altogether,  the  school  authorities 
are  coming  to  believe  that  publicity  pays. 


Scientific  research  will  be  encouraged  by 
the  honorary  scientific  society,  Sigma  Xi, 
which  has  established  two  fellowships, 
paying  a  maximum  of  $1,800  each  for  the 
academic  year.  The  funds  for  these  fellow- 
ships have  been  contributed  by  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  members  of  Sigma  Xi, 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  many  of 
whom  have  agreed  to  contribute  $2  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  graduate 
students  to  engage  in  scientific  investigation. 
The  fellowships  are  intended  for  those  who 
have  already  received  a  doctor's  degree. 


CLASSICAL    STUDIES    IN    SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Exhaustire  Survey  Planned  by  American 
Classical  Leagae -Ample  Funds  Pro- 
vided by  General  Education  Board. 


A  three-year  survey  of  secondary  st  hool 
methods  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  was 
planned  by  the  American  Classical  League 
at  its  second  annual  meeting,  July  6th  and 
7th,  at  Philadelphia.  Dean  Andrew  F. 
West,  of  Princeton  University,  president  of 
the  league,  announced  that  the  general 
education  board  had  appropriated  $60,000 
for  this  inve?tigation,  which  is  expected  to 
re3ult  in  the  preparation  of  a  progressive 
constructive  plan  for  the  teaching  of  the 
classics. 

The  survey  will  consider  the  effect  of 
administrative  policies  on  secondary  school 
study  of  the  classics,  the  better  training  of 
classical  teachers,  the  relation  of  Latin  to 
other  secondary'  school  btudio?,  and  other 
phases  of  the  question.  Dean  Wev4,  in  his 
annual  report,  recommended  .^elf-criticism, 
frank  and  searching,  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  improvement  and  for  progress  ]>ased 
on  improvement. 

Eight  regional  committees  will  assist  the 
general  advisory  committee  in  getting  neces- 
tary  information  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Expert  investigators  will  be  appointed, 
as  well  as  advisers  in  other  subjects  such  as 
English,  modern  languages,  and  history. 

Vice  President  Calvin  Coolidge  addressed 
the  league  on  '*The  classics  for  Ajnerica.** 
The  Vice  President  said  that  the  league 
desired  to  bring  about  the  endurance  of  that 
modem  culture  which  has  been  the  result 
of  a  familiarity  with  the  classics.  "We  do 
not  wish  to  be  Greek,"  he  declared;  'we  do 
not  wish  to  bo  Roman.  We  have  a  great 
desire  to  be  supremely  American.  We  can 
accompUsh  this  by  continuing  the  process 
which  has  made  us  Americans.  We  must 
search  out  and  think  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  esta;blished  our  institutions.  In  our  ef- 
forts to  mini*!ter  to  man's  material  welfare," 
he  said,  '*we  must  not  forget  to  minister  to 
his  spiritual  welfare.  It  is  not  enough  to 
teach  men  science;  the  great  thing  is  to 
teach /them  how  to  use  science. ' ' 

Experimental  tests  of  Latin  teaching  in 
connection  with  results  in  English  were  re- 
ported on  by  Mason  D.  Gray,  East  High 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  L.  Carr, 
formerly  of  the  Univer.^ty  of  Chicago  High 
School,  now  of  Oberlin  College.  The^e  edu- 
cators have  been  elected  to  carry  on  special 
investigation  as  part  of  the  now  survey. 

The  six-year  secondary  school  course  in 
its  bearing  on  Latin  and  Greek  was  dis- 
cussed by  Gonzalez  Lodge,  teachers'  college^ 
jColumbia  University. 
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DES  MOINES  MEETING  OF  THE 

N.  E.  A. 


New  Plan  of  Organization  Gires  New  As- 
pect to  Meetings— A  Success  Notwith- 
standing Intense  Heat.  , 


By  Katherine  M.  Cook. 

The  Des  Moines  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  iVasociation  had  the  aspect  of  a 
business  rather  than  an  inspirational  meet- 
ing of  the  kind  that  experience  haa  led  us  to 
expect.  This  change  of  aspect  was  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  first  meeting 
under  the  new  r^me.  An  arrangement 
reminiscent  of  a  political  convention,  with 
placards  labeled  with  the  name  of  each  of 
the  States,  designated  the  places  reserved 
for  their  respective  delegates.  All  such 
seats  were  reserved  for  delegates  at  each 
meeting  diuing  the  hours  allotted  for  busi- 
ness. Nondelegates  literally  took  the  back 
seats.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that 
the  acoustics  of  the  hall  were  poor  to  the 
verge  of  impossibility,  it  was  difficult  to 
follow  the  proceedings  closely.  Chairman 
Himter  had  the  crowd  with  him,  however, 
and,  when  in  doubt,  they  followed  his  lead- 
ership. ^ 

Judged  by  the  casual  observer,  the  attend- 
ance was  smaller  than  at  Salt  Lake.  Official 
registration,  however,  indicated  that  a  larger 
number  were  present. 

Faiihfalnem  Under  DIfficaltiefl. 

The  heat  was  intense  and  listening  a  task, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  hearing.  Vet  the 
members  and  delegates  were  more  than 
usually  faithful  in  attendance  and  attentive 
to  the  addresses.  There  was  a  general 
aspect  of  strict  attention  to  the  business  in 
hand,  which  demanded  constant  attendance 
at  meetings  and  resulted  in  giving  the  meet- 
ings less  of  the  holiday  appearance  than 
usual. 

General  programs  centered  around  dis- 
cussion of  the  association's  program  for  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  and  the  place 
which  State  and  city  systems,  colleges,  and 
normal  schools  have  in  its  materialization. 
A  niunber  of  prominent  speakers  who  were 
scheduled  for  addresses  failed  to  appear. 
The  representative  system  resulted  in  the 
absence  of  many  prominent  educators  who 
happened  not  to  be  elected'*as  delegates  to 
the  convention.  Sectional  programs,  like 
those  of  the  general  meetings,  drew  large 
and  attentive  audiences.  There  is  a  strong 
sentiment  for  a  more  definite  opportunity 
for  discussion  at  future  meetings,  both  sum- 
mer and  winter. 

Diflcaaa  Matters  of  Common  Concern. 

The  State  superintendents,  disappointed 
in  arrangements  announced  for  their  meet- 


ing on  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  general  sessions,  added  a  luncheon  to 
the  usual  dinner  which  annually  takes  the 
place  of  a  formal  meeting.  Matters  of 
special  concern  to  State  departments  of 
education  were  discussed  at  both  of  these 
gatherings. 

The  superintendents  extended  a  welcome 
to  Dr.  Tigert,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  assured  him  of  their  cordial  cooperation 
and  support.  For  the  first  time  the  Bureau 
of  Education  established  headquarters  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Chamberlain  Hotel. 
Many  States,  particularly  Western  States, 
kept  open  house  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel  during  the  week. 


AMERICAN     DELEGATES     TO     PAN- 
PACinC   CONFERENCE. 

Official  delegates  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Pan -Pacific  Educational  Conference 
held  in  Honolulu,  August  11-21,  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  for  Jhat  city  August  3d. 
They  are:  Frank  F.  Bunker,  until  recently 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  Julia  Wade 
Abbot,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education. 
Bureau  of  Education;  Edward  0.  Sisson, 
president  State  University  of  Montana; 
Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Pennsylvania;  David 
Starr  Jordan,  ^chancellor  emeritus,  Leiand 
Stanford  Junior  University,  California; 
Frederic  L.  Burk,  president  State  normal 
school,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Frank  B. 
Cooper,  superintendent  of  schools,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Official  delegates  from  25  or  more  countries 
that  border  upon  the  Pacific  conferred  upon 
the  educational  problems  that  are  of  com- 
mon interest  to  all. 

The  initial  step  in  calling  this  conference 
was  taken  at  the  request  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
Union  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  then  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave  his  approval 
and  cooperation  and  at  his  request  the  State 
Department  issued  the  formal  invitations. 
These  were  sent  to  indii-idual  educators  and 
to  universities  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions. 


Schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
receive  34  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  for  city  government  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922.  This 
amount,  18,002,440,  is  exceptionally  high. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  average  amount 
spent  on  the  schools  has  been  about  27  per 
cent  of  the  entire  budget. 


Japanese  customs  and  ideas,  as  well  as  the 
language,  are  taught  in  a  class  of  the  summer 
school  at  Columbia  University  by  a  Japanese 
woman.  This  is  the  second  session  of  this 
class. 


AMERICANS     BUILD     SCHOOL- 
HOUSES  FOR  SERBUNS. 


Forty  Houses  Required  Immediately  and 
Junior  American  Red  Cross  Will  Com- 
plete Twenty. 


An  appropriation  of  $10,000  is  announced 
by  the  Junior  American  Red  Cross  to  be 
administered  by  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare 
Association  of  America  in  the  rebuilding 
and  equipping  of  district  schoolhouses  in 
Serbia. 

When  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation began  its  work  of  rescuing  the 
50,000  Serb  war  orphans,  the  war  orphans 
were  placed  in  such  homes  as  could  be 
found  for  them  with  the  requirement  that 
at  stated  periods  their  guardians  should 
send  them  to  designated  centers  to  receive 
medical  and  dental  inspection.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  the  children  must  at- 
tend school.  But  invading  armies  had 
wrecked  practically  all  of  the  district 
schoolhouses.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  reconstruct  and  equip  the  schools,  and 
Serbian  of^cials  agreed  to  pay  three-fourtlis 
of  the  cost,  the  Welfare  Association  to  ob- 
tain the  remainder  from  American  con- 
tributors. Thus  came  the  appeal  to  the 
Jimior  American  Red  Cross,  which  promptly 
responded  with  this  sum,  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee completion  of  20  of  the  imperatively 
necessary  40  schoolhouses. 

It  is  believed  that  various  junior  auxil- 
iaries will  *' adopt"  these  20  schools,  and 
possibly  the  entire  40  that  comprise  those 
being  reconstructed,  by  subscribing  $500 
to  the  building  fund  for  each.  The  ad- 
dressee of  the  Serbian  schools,  photographs 
taken  before  and  after  reconstruction,  and 
reports  of  the  progress  being  made  will  be 
supplied  to  the  American  schools  partici- 
pating in  this  educational  relief  work. 


STATE  BOARD  OFFERS  CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION. 

Classroom  as  well  as  correspondence 
instruction  is  given  by  the  division  *of 
university  extension,  Massachusetts  State 
Department  of  Education,  in  cooperation 
with  the  colleges  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
These  courses  have  been  given  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  but  if  there  is  enough 
demand,  they  may  be  given  also  in  the 
daytime.  A  small  fee  for  instruction  will  be 
collected. 

One  hundred  courses  are  offered,  including 
European  history,  Latin,  music,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  agricultural  economics,  and 
others.  Popular  lectures  and  lecture  coiuses 
have  been  arranged  on  many  of  these  sub- 
jects, to  be  given  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
by  professors  in  the  cooperating  colleges 
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fiBiiDiICAllON  OP  IMilffBttACy, 

( dmttnued  from  pope  f .) 
song  a  lesson  in  English  and  in  good  Ameri- 
canism. In  their  drilling  the  men  learn 
the  commands  in  what  k  called  '^The 
cadence  system  of  close-order  drill."  In 
this  way  verbal,  motor,  and  auditory  ap- 
peals are  coordinated.  It  was  my  privil^e 
last  summer  to  tour  the  country  with  one  of 
the  detachments  of  soldiers  who  were 
trained  in  this  way,  one  of  the  famous 
"Americans-All"  detachmente,  that  was 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Radcliffe 
Chautauqua.  Each  one  of  these  men  is 
taught  a  trade  and  when  they  leave  the 
Army,  as  it  is  contemplated  many  of  them 
will  do,  they  go  out  useful  American  citi- 
zens. The  effort  is  made  to  send  them  back 
to  their  communities  as  missionaries  for 
education  and  citizenship. 

Early  Cen—  lUpwts  Ave  Omti(yta(.    . 

What  of  the  future?  We  have  been  un- 
able to  get  the  complete  reports  of  the  1920 
ccnFUs,  but  the  early  reports  are  gratifying. 
In  every  direction  illiteracy  is  being  slowly 
but  surely  diminished.  We  might  offer  a 
few  comparative  figiu-es. 

In  Alabama  the  illiteracy  in  1890  was  34.1 
per  cent;  in  1900,  34.0;  in  1910,  22.9;  in  1920, 
16.1.  In  Arkansas,  the  illiteracy  in  1890 
was  26.6;  in  1900,  24.4;  in  1910,  12.6;  and  in 
1920,  9.4.  In  Delaware,  the  illiteracy  in 
1890  was  14.3;  in  1900,  12.0;  in  1910,  8.1; 
and  in  1920,  5.9.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  illiteracy  in  1890  was  13.2;  in  1900, 
8.6;  in  1910,  4.9;  in  1920,  2.8. 

The  tendency  might  be  simimarized  as 
follows:  On  the  whole,  negro  illiteracy  is 
being  reduced  more  rapidly  than  white 
illiteracy.  Urban  illiteracy  in  the  past  has 
decreased  more  rapidly  than  rural  illiteracy, 
but  due  to  the  influx  of  foreign  elements  into 
the  cities  it  is  likely  that  in  the  present 
time  or  the  near  future  the  greatest  problem 
will  be  in  the  cities.  The  only  class  among 
whom  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase 
in  illiteracy  in  recent  years  is  among  the 
foreign-born  whites.  And  this  has  been 
only  in  certain  localities.  With  the  pa5wage 
of  the  Dillingham  bill  limiting  foreign  im- 
migration we  can  expect  improvement  in 
the  near  future  in  this  class. 

Literacy  a  Criterion  of  Itelioiuit  Strontftii. 

Buckle,  in  hi.s  History  of  Civilization,  de- 
dares  that  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the 
various  nationalities  depends  largely  upon 
ihc  production  of  certain  t^-pes  of  food  or 
something  to  tliat  effect.  We  believe  that 
no  8in;^lc  criterion  of  national  strength  can 
be  found  which  is  stronger  than  the  degree 
of  literacy.  Of  course,  manufactures  enter 
into  the  greatness  of  a  people,  their  number, 
their  material  resources,  their  social  and 
monil  conditions,  and  other  things  unneces- 
sarv'  to  mention.  All  other  tilings  being 
equal,  it  seems  that  we  can  make  out  a  rank- 


ing of  joaodem  natMns  so  lar  «b  Ibcir  nfttianfll 
tstreogth  is  concerned  <topeii4ent  upon  ihB 
degree  of  literacy. 


TOtenUe  Nftfl« 


I  Are  Hopelesflly  Weak. 


No  nation  in  which  tiiere  isa  large aaMunt 
of  illiteracy,  unless  we  consider  tfast  the 
United  States  belongs  in  this  dan,  nmkB  as 
a  great  power  in  the  workl  te-day.  There  is 
no  nation  where  there  is  a  low  degree  of 
illiteracy  and  which  is  of  any  coneklerable 
size  which  does  not  have  great  inflnence 
among  the  nations.  The  comparative  weak- 
ness of  the  South  American  OovemmesitB  is 
largely  due  to  the  appalling  illiteracy  tluEt 
exists  there,  ranging  from  92.7  per  cent  in 
Guatemala  to  39.8  in  Uruguay.  The  nations 
of  Europe  can  be  classified  very  largely  on  a 
basis  of  literacy.  The  German  Empice, 
0.05.  Germany  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
powerful  nation  engaged  in  the  World  War, 
considering  her  reeonrces  and  man  power. 
Among  the  German  States  Prussia  was  un- 
doubtedly the  dominant  force.  There  illit- 
eracy had  been  reduced  to  0.02  per  cent. 
Russia,  with  her  vast  man  power  and  re- 
sources, collapsed  in  the  war.  Illit«rac*y  in 
Kussia  was  09  per  cent.  Spain  once  was  the 
dominant  power  of  the  earth.  To-day  she  is 
hopelessly  weak  witii  an  illiteracy  of  58.7 
per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  maintains 
her  leaderdiip  in  European  and  world  affairs 
largely  because  of  tiie  fact  that  she  can  boast 
of  1.8  per  cent  of  illiteracy.  France,  at  the 
time  of  the  Pranco-Pnissian  War,  had  an 
illiteracy  of  about  40  per  cent.  She  fell 
easily  before  Prussia.  France  demonstrated 
that  illiteracy  could  be  eradicated  or  re- 
duced to  a  low  minimum.  When  the  recent 
war  broke  out  she  had  reduced  it  to  4  per 
cent  in  the  French  arm.  Perhaps  that  ac- 
counts largely  for  the  changed  nation  which 
Germam'  found  Prance  to  be  in  the  recent 
conflict.  Three  little  countries,  wilii  tiny 
populations,  remain  strong  to-day  amidst 
the  turmoil  of  European  xiations — Den- 
mark, 0.2  per  cent;  Sweden,  0.2  per  cent; 
Switzerland,  0.3  per  cent. 

The  Beet  Men  ^f  Ihe  Thnca. 

I  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  so  often  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  industrial  welfare  of  the  nation 
after  all  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and 
the  education  of  its  citizensdiip.  This  being 
the  case  we  ran  look  upon  the -eradication  of 
illiteracy  which  now  seems  to  be  assured  as 
the  best  omen  of  the  times  iar  the  nations  of 
the  world. 


A  department  of  theoretical  music  will  be 
opened  this  term  in  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
This  department  will  consist  of  elective 
courses  in  elementary  and  advanced  har- 
mony, and  theory  and  history  of  music. 


ASSOCIATION    FOK 
ADULT  EDUCATION. 


Clo0e  RefaHiMM  wiik  Miaistrice  of  Edwaa- 
^mm-f%ntt  PtesideBt  ^f  Cxedwslovakla 
at  Head  of  OcgBBizaikNi. 


Of  the  many  organizations  that  have  re- 
sulted as  a  direct  con.sequence  of  the  World 
War  and  the  necessitated  educational  recon- 
struction that  must  follow,  the  World  Asbo- 
ciation  for  Adult  Education  is  of  epedol 
pramise. 

There  is  ao  much  of  elen^entary  ond 
secondary  education  that  does  not  fimction 
in  life  that  the  average  adult,  in  order  not 
to  beoome  a  raistit  and  a  tmrden  to  society, 
would  like  to  continue  his  education  under 
the  vitaHsdng  process  of  supervised  i)rac- 
tice.  He  would  like  to  impnrve  his  cul- 
ture, efficiency,  and  moral  worth  white 
performing  the  daily  tasks  of  Tnairing  a 
living. 

To  meet  iMs  need  of  wisely  directed  adsiit 
^dncatioii,  the  World  Association  far  AduH 
Education  was  founded  March,  1910,  with 
Prof.  T.  G.  Mawryk,  first  prewdent  of  the 
Czecbo-Slovak  Republic,  as  president. 
There  are  branch  oi^anizations  in  many 
countries  with  close  relations  with  tie 
•everal  miniBtrie'  nf  edncation.  The  pub- 
lished literature  on  ains  several  bullctue 
and  the  annual  refxirt  can  be  obtained 
through  the  president.  Prof.  Masaryk^ 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

The  World  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion has  scarcely  passed  the  first  slage  of 
organization,  but  promises  well  for  the 
future  betterment  of  adult  education.  It 
oug^t  to  stimulate  adult  education  in  all 
coimtries  and  will  tend  in  time  to  produce 
more  sympathetic  international  relations, 
which  is  a  desirable  thing  in  the  a(h*an ce- 
ment of  education. — G.  W.  A.  Luckcy. 


YALE  EXAMINATION  PLAN  IS  MODI- 
FIED. 

Candidates  lor  admission  to  Yale  UniTer- 
sity  will  be  examined  hereafter  on  the  basis 
of  their  senior  class  work  in  the  accrt^tlited 
Bckools  from  which  they  came .  No  lowtsriag 
of  standards  is  contemplated,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected to  make  the  transmission  easier  from 
the  public  ficlwols  to  the  univewiity. 

Upon  recommendation  of  his  xwincipal,  a 
candidate  whose  ediool  record  shows  that  he 
hasfiUcceesfuUy  com^ted  a  lour-3^ear  cotiaae 
inan  accredited  school  covering  the  required 
8ub}ectB  may  gain  admission  to  college  by 
passing  examinations  in  Eugli^  and  three 
of  the  following:  Latin,  mathematics,  mod- 
em language,  and  science,  all  of  regular 
senior  high-school  grade. 
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DENTAL  HTGIBNB  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BRmGEPORT,  CONN. 


ByBEBTHA  Y.  Hbbb. 


Dental  hygiene,  or  "preventive  den- 
tistry "  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  in  1913,  through  the  untiring  en- 
deavors of  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Fonee.  Dr.  Fones, 
as  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  read  his  recent 
Teports,  is  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  nearly 
all  tooth  trouble  begins  from  the  surface  of 
the  teeth,  and  that  by  proper  care  of  the 
mouth  this  trouble  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
And  he  not  only  believed  in  this  theory, 
but  he  practiced  it — early  insisting  upon  it 
in  his  private  practice.  Later,  after  setting 
forth  its  great  need,  he  began  urging  the 
city  authorities  of  Bridgeport  to  introduce 
it  into  their  public  schools.  At  first.  Dr. 
Fones  was  heard  indifferently.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  he  repeated  the  uiigency 
of  the  case  and  repeated  it  again,  emphasiz- 
ing tlio  Bmall  financial  outlay  that  would  be 
necessary  for  its  installation. 

Necessary  EqidpmcnC  is  Inexj^nsive. 

The  equipment,  as  he  calculated,  would 
c»6t  only  about  $200  for  each  operator,  and 
each  operator  could  caro  for  »bout  800  chil- 
dren; and  the  equipment  such  as  he  had  in 
view,  being  small  and  portable,  would  re- 
quire no  extra  space  for  its  accommodation. 

After  renewed  appeals  upon  ihe  part  of 
Dr.  Fones,  the  city  authoritieB  in  the  fell  of 
1913  appropriated  $5,000  to  the  health 
department  in  order  to  test  the  plan. 

The  fest  step  was  toward  the  tsaining  of 
dental  hygienists,  and  Hie  establidiment  of 
a  school  for  the  purpose.  To  this  end  Dr. 
Fones  gave  much  of  his  time,  aecuring  as 
well  the  services  of  competent  doctors  aod 
dentists  who  came  to  Bridgeport  to  lecture 
at  stated  intervals.  When  neceesary,  he 
gave  largely  of  his  own  mcaas. 

In  one  year's  time,  September,  1914,^t&e 
first  dental  hygienists  were  ready  for  work. 
This  corps  consisted  of  eight  dental  hygien- 
istfi  and  two  Bupcrvisors,  with  Dr.  Fones  as 
director. 

Months  Ezarafiied,  Treated,  and  Charted. 

Dr.  Fones  proceeded  as  follows: 
First,  the  mouths  of  all  the  children  of  the 
first  and  second  grades  (for  at  first  the  work 
covered  only  those  two  grades)  were  thor- 
oughly examined,  treated,  and  charted  for 
future  obsranration. 

^mple  talks  were  given,  with  the  use  of 
the  6t«!<eopticon,  in  order  to  azouse  the 
interest  of  the  children.  Too^brush  drills 
were  given.  Even  at  this  early  age  the 
children  were  tau^t  to  know  the  irahie  of 
a  tootJibrudi,  to  respect  it— in  fact,  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  sentinel  standing  guard  over 
their  most  cherished  possossiona. 


The  interest  of  the  parents  was  also 
aroused,  through  literature  and  other  means, 
in  order  to  secure  their  cooperation  in 
influencing  the  children  at  the  home  end 
of  the  project.  A  limewater  mouth  wash 
so  inexpensive  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
all,  was  insisted  upon;  and  an  agreement  was 
with  a  local  firm  by  which  toothbrushes 
could  be  secured  for  5  cents  each.  A  need 
of  "physical  exercise"  for  the  teeth,  such 
as  could  be  secured  from  certain  coarse  food, 
was  emphasized,  and  throughout  the  entire 
course  instruction  as  to  diet  suitable  for  a 
growing  child  was  emphasized  over  and 
over  again. 

Addfttonal  Hygienists  are  Bmplared. 

The  work  under  Dr.  Fones  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  in  1915,  six .  additional 
hygienists  were  employed.  By  1917  the 
work  had  been  extended  to*  five  grades  and 
included  the  care  of  15,000  children;  the 
next  year  the  children  of  the  parochial 
school  asked  to  be  admitted  and  they  were 
taken  in. 

At  present  the  mouth  health  of  20,000 
children  is  looked  after;  there  are  26  hygien- 
ists and  3  dentists,  and  the  city  is  giving 
over  $40,000  a  year  for  the  work. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  the  fifth  grade  in 
one  school  showed  a  reduction  of  67.5  per 
cent  of  cavities  from  its  condition  five  y^rs 
previously;  five  schools,  57  per  cent;  two 
others,  50  per  cent;  the  average  being  34  per 
cent.  The  latest  r^>ort  shows  a  still  greater 
reduction,  many  schools  having  reduced 
this  trouble  85  per  cent,  with  a  genenU  aver- 
age of  50  per  cent. 

Retardation,  as  vouched  for  hy  one  of  the 
school  officials  of  Bridgeport,  has  been  largely 
reduced.  Modem  teaching  methods,  ex- 
plfuns  this  oiBcia],  may  have  influenced 
these  results;  but  dental  hygiene  has  been 
laigely  instrumental,  for  the  reason  that 
many  of  the  previous  absenced  from  school 
were  caused  by  ''sick  teeth,"  particularly 
in  the  lower  g^rades,  and  the  absences  from 
this  cause  have  been  materially  lessened. , 

The  prefect  has  cost  only  about  $1.50  ayear 
for  each  school  child,  and  what  is  saved  in 
reeducation  almost  retraces  even  this  small 
outlay. 

Prldfeporl  Plan  Is  Vaiqae. 

In  a  recent  letter  Dr.  Fones  said: 
"I  know  of  no  city  that  is  working  on  just 
the  plan  that  Bridgeport  has  adopted,  as 
most  of  the  cities  that  are  giving  dental  care 
to  their  children  have  been  woi^ng  with 
repair  clinics  only.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  this  educational 
and  preventive  work  under  the  roofe  of  the 


eciMx>ls.  I  believe  that  tiie  next  few.  years 
will  see  numy  oenten  with  hygLmists  work- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  Our  last  step  in 
adopting  a  health  program  in  the  schools 
making  health  a  requisite  lor  promotion,  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  advanced  movement 
in  this  line  yet  inaugurated.  This  year  we 
expect  to  send  practically  all  of  the  children 
from  the  fifth  grade  into  the  sixth  with  no 
cavities  in  the  permanent  teeth,  and  with 
all  physical  defects  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
throat,  and  skin  either  corrected  or  in  process 
of  correction. 

"I  believe  that  it  is  only  by  such  work  in 
our  pubKc-school  s^'^stems  that  we  can  answer 
the  findings  of  the  draft  boards  which  showed 
such  deplorable  physical  condition  of  the 
young  men  of  this  country." 


MEETING    OF    HOME    ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION. 

To  spread  the  study  of  the  home  is  the 
aim  of  the  Home  Economics  Association, 
which  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Swamp- 
scott,  Mass.,  June  27  to  June  30.  This 
association  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  20 
years  in  research  work  in  home  economics 
and  in  promoting  the  extension  of  its  teach- 
ing. An  example  of  its  work  is  the  raising 
of  $6,000  during  the  past  year  to  support  for 
three  years  a  teacher  of  home  economics  in 
the  College  of  Constantinople. 

Home  economics  in  its  various  aspects 
was  discussed,  including  nutrition  and 
health,  textiles,  etc.,  and  the  teaching  of 
various  lines  in  this  connection.  Carnegie 
Nutrition  Laboratory,  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
and  Children's  Hospital  were  among  the 
places  visited  by  members  of  the  association 
during  the  meeting  days. 

''The  American  Home  Essential  to  the 
Maintenance  of  American  Ideals"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  dean 
emerita,  Simmons,  College.  Payson  Smith, 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education, 
spoke  on  '*The  Necessity  of  the  Extension 
of  Home  Economics  Teaching."  OtJier 
topics  were  The  Place  of  the  Nutrition 
Worker  in  the  Health  Program  and  "  Homo 
Economics  Women  and  the  Press." 

Institutional  management  and  social 
service  were  taken  up,  as  well  as  extension 
education,  and  coordination  of  home  eco- 
nomics instruction  with  home  life  ex- 
perience. 


Professors  in  the  University  of  Vienna  are 
leaving  the  university  to  accept  chairs  in 
other  universities  where  the  pay  is  higher 
and  the  cost  of  living  lower.  Heidelberg, 
Munich,  Dorpat,  and  other  universities  have 
invited  Vienna  professors  to  join  their 
faculties,  and  many  have  decided  to  go. 
The  Austrian  ministry  of  education  is 
desirous  of  keeping  these  men  in  Vienna, 
but  can  not  afford  to  pay  salaries  large 
enough. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


MEETING   OF    THE   AMERICAN 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 


Ideal  Is  to  Banish  Ignorance  and  Create 
a  Literate,  Thinking  World  of  Universal 
Intelligence. 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 

Nearly  1,900  persons  registered  at  the 
Forty-third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  which  was  held 
at  the  New  Ocean  House  in  Swampscott 
Mass.,  during  the  week  beginning  June  20, 
1921.  This  attendance  exceeded  that  for 
any  previous  association  conference,  and  in 
quality  of  program,  interest  manifested,  and 
other  attendant  circumstances,  the  meeting 
was  a  decided  success. 

Not  Enough  Attention  to  Caltare. 

After  the  addresses  of  welcome  at  the  open- 
ing session,  an  address  entitled  **The 
Prophet  and  the  Poet"  was  given  by  Prof. 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  of  Boston  University, 
in  which  he  criticized  the  modern  methods 
of  American  schools  as  devoting  too  much 
attention  to  vocational  subjects  and  too 
little  to  solid  culture. 

The  title  of  President  Alice  S.  Tyler's 
address,  given  at  the  second  general  session, 
was  '*Some  Aspects  of  Library  Progress." 
She  made  the  point  that  librarians,  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  hold  higher  conceptions 
of  education,  are  striving  toward  the  ideal  of 
banishing  ignorance  and  creating  a  literate, 
thinking  world  of  universal  intelligence. 
One  important  way  in  which  the  association 
might  promote  library  eflSciency,  in  the 
president's  belief,  would  bo  by  making 
scientific  measurements  of  library  activi- 
ties and  by  collecting  and  interpreting 
statistics,  so  that  professional  procedure 
may  be  based  on  certain  knowledge  instead 
of  on  conjecture.  In  carrying  out  this 
policy,  help  is  sought  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Publle  Ubrmries  Foster  latelHgeBt  atisensUp. 

At  the  third  general  session,  the  principal 
speaker  was  Hon.  Horace  M.  Towner,  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Iowa,  on  the 
subject  of  *' Libraries  and  the  Nation." 
Judge  Towner  called  attention  to  the  dan- 
gerous amount  of  illiteracy  now  existing  in 
.  the  United  States,  and  said  that  public 
libraries,  like  public  schools,  are  necessary 
for  building  up  an  intelligent  citizenship. 
He  explained  the  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress  to  give  national  support  to  all 
agencies  of  public  education,  including  pub- 
lic libraries.  Reaffirming  its  action  at  a 
previous  conference  in  regard  to  the  Smith- 
Towner  bill,  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation at  this  meeting  adopted  a  resolution 


indorsing  the  proposed  legislation  now 
known  as  the  Sterling-Towner  bill,  which 
includes  a  bureau  of  libraries. 

CItjr  Ubrarieti  Senre  Country  People. 

The  fifth  session  on  Saturday  morning  was 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library, 
read  a  paper  on  '*The  City's  Leadersliip  in 
Book  Distribution,"  in  which  he  showed 
that  while  library  methods  have  first  been 
perfected  in  centers  of  population,  there  is 
now  a  tendency  in  many  respects  toward 
mutual  interpenetratiou  of  city  and  coun- 
try, making  posaible  the  extension  of 
various  t  ity  advantages  to  country  residents. 

Dr.  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
brought  greetings  from  the  American  Coun- 
try' Life  Association.  He  said  that  the  great 
function  of  the  rural  library  is  to  bring  the 
farmer  into  touch  with  industrial  and  world 
democracy  by  the  use  of  books,  and  second- 
arily to  afford  him  means  of  culture  and 
relaxation!  The  literature  of  country  life 
offered  by  the  rural  library  should  be  written 
from  the  farm  point  of  view,  so  as  to  increase 
the  farmer's  love  and  appreciation  of  his 
environment.  The  rural  library  should 
aim  to  reach  all  with  books;  it  should  tie 
up  with  the  Grange,  with  the  county  agri- 
cultural bureaus,  and  with  clubs  engaged 
in  the  study  of  citizenship  and  social  admin- 
istration. It  is  well  also  for  the  library  to 
serve  as  a  community  center.  **  Books  for 
everybody"  is  a  good  motto  for  libraries, 
but  to  this  should  be  added  "Everybody 
for  books." 

Publiahers  Participate  in  Moettng. 

The  subject  of  the  sixth  and  final  general 
session  on  Saturday  evening  was  To-day's 
tendencies  in  book  publishing  and  distribu- 
tion. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Glenn 
Frank,  editor  of  the  Century  magazine, 
on  The  New  Temper  of  the  Reading 
Public;  by  Alfred  Harcourt,  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  on  Ferment  and  Fact;  by 
Herbert  F.  Jenkins,  of  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  on  The  Nation's  Fiction  Appetite; 
and  by  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Book  Publish- 
ers, on  Next  Steps  in  Extending  the  Use 
of  Books. 

In  addition  to  the  general  sessions, 
programs  were  presented  by  the  numerous 
affiliated  associations,  sections,  and  other 
groups.  Among  these  the  school  libraries 
section  held  three  meetings,  one  of  which 
was  addressed  by  Clarence  D.  Kingsley, 
supervisor  of  secondary  education  for  Massa- 
chusetts. 

New  ConsUtatlon  is  Adopted. 

The  new  constitution  for  the  American 
Library  Association,  which  was  proposed 
at  the  Colorado  Springs  meeting  in  1920, 


"GIVE 


YOURSELF 
START/' 


A     FAIR 


Cleveland  Board  of  Education  Issues  At- 
tractive Booklet  to  Show  Advantages  of 
High-School  Training. 


Elementary-school  graduates  in  Cleveland 
who  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  should 
enter  high  school  may  have  their  doubts  set- 
tled by  the  illustrated  book  which  the  city 
board  of  education  has  distributed,  called 
* '  Give  Yourself  a  Fair  Start.  * '  Parents  also 
may  change  their  minds  as  to  the  immediate 
nocoasity  for  sending  their  children  to 
work  when  they  begin  to  realize  what  a 
practical  investment  a  good  foundation  of 
education  is. 

To  remove  some  parents'  idea  that  high- 
school  education  is  a  waste  of  time  for  the 
boy  or  girl  who  is  soon  to  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing, the  book  emphasizes  the  practical  side 
of  the  course.  Pictures  show  students 
learning  the  use  of  machines  for  office  uses, 
such  as  computing,  billing,  and  invoicing. 
Skilled  mechanics  in  the  making  are  pic- 
tured at  work  in  the  shops  of  the  technical 
high  school. 

Training  girb  to  become  intelligent  home 
makers  is  one  of  the  activities  illustrated, 
and  those  parents  who  think  that  further 
education  will  make  their  girls  bookish  and 
impractical  may  begin  to  think  differently 
when  it  is  brought  to  their  attention  that 
high-school  girls  learn  to  make  their  own 
clothes  and  to  cook  good  meals. 

Letters  from  successful  Cleveland  citi- 
zens give  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer. 
The  book  ends  with  the  reminder  that  even 
if  a  pupil  must  give  up  high  school  to  go  to 
work,  he  can  go  to  a  night  high  school. 

was  unanimously  adopted  at  this  confer- 
ence and  went  into  effect. 

Officers  for  1921-22  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Azariah  S.  Root,  librarian 
of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  first  Adce 
president,  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  librarian 
public  library.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  second 
vice  president,  Claribel  R.  Bamett,  librarian 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C;  treasurer,  Edward  D. 
Tweedell,  assistant  librarian,  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago,  III. 


Social-service  work  was  done  by  439  Har- 
vard students  during  the  past  academic 
year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  social 
service  committee  of  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House  Association.  These  students  worked 
in  settlement  houses,  the  Cambridge  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  chiurhes,  edu- 
cational clubs.  Boy  Scout  organizations,  the 
anodated  charities,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions. 
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THE  CLASSICS  FOR  AMERICA. 

(  Continued  from  page  i .) 
The  present  age  has  been  marked  by 
Bcience  and  commercialism.  In  its  primary 
purp>08e  it  reveals  mankind  undertaking  to 
overcome  their  physical  limitations.  This 
is  being  accomplished  by  wonderful  discov- 
eries which  have  given  the  race  dominion 
over  new  powers.  The  chief  demand  of  all 
the  world  has  seemed  to  be  for  new  increases 
in  tht\se  directions.  There  has  been  a  great 
impatience  with  cAxry thing  which  did  not 
appear  to  minister  to  this  requirement. 

World  Dependent  on  Sdence  and  Conunerec. 

Thip  has  resulted  in  the  establishment^of 
technical  schools  and  in  general  provisions 
.for  vocational  education.  There  has  been  a 
theory  that  all  learning  ought  to  be  at  once 
translated  into  scientific  and  commercial 
activities.  Of  course,  the  world  to-day  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  science  and  on 
commerce.  Without  them  great  areas  would 
be  depopulated  by  famine  and  pestilence 
almost  in  a  day.  With  them  there  is  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  comfort  and  prosperity,  not 
only  unexcelled,  but  continually  increasing. 
These  advantages,  these  very  necessities, 
are  not  only  not  to  be  denied,  but  acknowl- 
edged and  given  the  highest  commendation. 
All  this  is  not  absolute  but  relative.  It  is 
neither  self-suflBcient  nor  self-existing.  It 
represents  the  physical  side  of  life.  It  is 
the  product  of  centuries  of  an  earlier  culture, 
a  culture  which  was  none  the  loss  real 
because  it  supposed  the  earth  was  flat,  a 
culture  which  was  preeminent  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
of  life.       . 

The  age. of  sciente  and  commercialism  is 
here.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  wishing 
it  otherwise.  The  wise  desire  is  not  to 
deetroy  it,  but  to  use  it  and  direct  it  rather 
than  to  be  used  and  directed  by  it,  that  it 
may  be  as  it  should  be,  not  the  roaster  but 
the  servant,  that  the  physical  forces  may  not 
prevail  over  the  moral  forces,  and  that  the 
rule  of  life  may  not  be  expediency  but 
righteousness. 

Fovndadon  of  Modern  CiTilization. 

No  question  can  be  adequately  compre- 
hended without  knowing  its  historical  back- 
ground. Modern  civilization  dates  from 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  world  was  not  new 
in  their  day.  They  were  the  inheritors  of  a 
civilization  which  had  gone  before,  but  what 
they  had  inherited  they  recast,  enlarged, 
and  intensified  and  made  their  own,  so  that 
their  culture  took  on  a  distinctive  form, 
embracing  all  that  the  past  held  best  in  the 
Roman  world  of  the  Ctesars.  That  great 
Empire  fell  a  prey,  first  to  itself  and  then  to 
the  barbarians.  After  this  seeming  catas- 
trophe scholarships  and  culture  almost  dis- 
appeared for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  finally 
to  emerge  again  in  the  revival  of  learning. 
This  came  almost  entirely  out  of  the  in- 


fluence of  the  Christian  church.  The 
revival  of  learning  was  the  revival  of  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  Rome  plus  the  teach- 
ings of  revealed  religion.  Out  of  that 
revival  has  grown  the  culture  of  western 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  important  to 
keep  foundations  clearly  in  mind.  The 
superstructiu*e  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
them  for  support  whatever  may  be  its 
excellence.  However  worthy  a  place  it 
may  fill,  it  can  not  stand  except  on  a  soimd 
foundation.  In  the  revival  of  learning  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  played  an  important 
part.  It  was  under  its  stimulus  that  the 
two  methods  of  induction  and  deduction, 
experiment  and  reason,  by  which  the 
human  mind  gains  knowledge  were  firmly 
established.  This  swept  away  the  vain 
imaginings  of  the  w  hoolmen,  gave  a  new 
freedom  to  thought  and  laid  the  beginnings 
of  modem  scientific  research.  It  has 
brought  about  the  modern  era  of  learning 
which  is  reflected  in  every  avenue  of  human 
life.  It  is  in  business.  It  is  in  education. 
It  is  in  religion.  No  one  questions  its 
power.  No  one  questions  its  desirability, 
but  it  is  not  all  sufficient. 

Culture  the  Product  of  Contlnaing  Effort. 

It  is  impossible  for  society  to  break  with  its 
past.  It  is  the  product  of  all  which  has 
gone  before.  We  coidd  not  cut  ourselves 
off  from  all  influences  which  existed  prior 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
expect  any  success  by  undertaking  to 
ignore  all  that  happened  before  that  date. 
The  development  of  society  is  a  gradual 
accomplishment.  Culture  is  the  product 
of  a  continuing  effort.  The  education  of  the 
race  is  never  accomplished.  It  must  be 
gone  over  with  each  individual  and  it  must 
continue  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending 
of  life.  Society  can  not  say  it  has  attained 
culture  and  can  therefore  rest  from  its 
labors.  All  that  it  can  say  is  that  it  has 
learned  the  method  and  process  by  which 
culture  is  secured  and  go  on  applying  such 
method  and  process. 

Education  Must  Follow  Development  of  Race. 

Biology  teaches  us  that  the  individual 
goes  through  the  various  stages  of  evolution 
which  has  brought  him  to  his  present  state 
of  perfection.  All  theories  of  education 
teach  us  that  the  mind  develops  in  the  same 
way,  rising  through  the  various  stages  that 
have  marked  the  ascent  of  mankind  from 
the  lowest  savagery  to  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion. This  principle  is  a  compelling  reason 
for  the  continuance  of  classics  as  the  founda- 
tion of  our  educational  system.  It  was  by 
the  use  of  this  method  that  we  reached  our 
present  state  of  development. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  person  must 
be  a  classical  scholar.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  everyone  who  crosses  the  oceun  to  bo  an 
experienced  mariner,  nor  for  everyone  who 
works  on  a  building  to  be  a  learned  architect; 


but  if  the  foreign  shore  is  to  be  reached  in 
safety,  if  the  building  is  to  take  on  a  form 
of  utifity  and  beauty,  it  will  be  because  of 
direction  and  instruction  given  according 
to  established  principles  and  ideals.  The 
principles  and  ideals  on  which  we  must 
depend  not  only  for  a  continuance  of  modern 
culture,  but,  I  believe,  for  a  continuance  of 
the  development  of  science  itself  come  to  us 
from  the  classics.  All  this  is  the  reason  that 
the  sciences  and  the -professions  reach  their 
highest  development  as  the  supplement  of  a 
classical  education. 

Superficial  Studjr  Not  Mental  DIsdpUne. 

Perhaps  the  chief  criticism  of  education 
and  its  resulting  effect  upon  the  community 
today  is  superficiality.  A  generation  ago 
the  busineas  man  who  had  made  a  success 
without  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, sent  his  son  to  the  university,  where  he 
took  a  course  in  Greek  and  Latin.  On  his 
return  home,  because  he  could  not  imme- 
diately take  his  father's  place  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business,  the  conclusion  ^'as  drawn 
that  his  education  had  been  a  failure.  In 
order  to  judge  the  correctness  of  this  con- 
clusion it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
whether  the  young  man  had  really  been 
educated  or  whether  he  had  gone  through 
certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second  place  whether  he  finally 
developed  executive  ability.  It  can  not  bo 
denied  that  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
classics  is  only  a  superficial  knowledge. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ability  to 
think  correctly  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  disciplined  mind  can  be  derived  from 
it.  Without  doubt  a  superficial  study  of  the 
classics  is  of  less  value  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  sciences  or  a 
superficial  business  course.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  classics  as  a  course  of 
training  is  that  in  modem  institutions  there 
is  little  chance  of  going  through  them  in  a 
superficial  way.  Another  of  their  advan- 
tages is  that  the  master  of  them  lives  in 
something  more  than  the  present  and  thinks 
of  something  more  than  the  external  prob- 
lems of  the  hour,  and  after  all  it  was  the 
study  of  the  classics  that  produced  the 
glories  of  the  Elizabethan  age  with  its  poets, 
its  philosophers,  its  artists,  its  explorers,  its 
soldiers,  its  statesmen,  and  its  churchmen. 

Mastery  of  Classica  Re«uire.<i  EITori, 

Education  is  primarily  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing ideals.  Its  first  great  duty  is  the 
formation  of  character,  which  is  the  result 
of  heredity  and  training.  This  by  no  means 
excludes  the  desirability  of  an  education  in 
the  utilities,  but  is  a  statement  of  what  odu- 
cation  must  include  if  it  meet  with  any 
success.  It  is  not  only  because  the  classical 
method  has  been  followed  in  our  evolution 
of  culture,  but  because  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  is  unsurpassed  as  a  method  of  dis- 
cipline.   Their  mastery  requires  an  effort 
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and  an  applicstion  whi<;h  m«et  be  both  m- 
iesee  and  proloBged.  They  bring  into 
action  all  the  lacuHieB  of  observation,  un- 
dentanding,  and  reason.  To  become  pro- 
fioicnt  in  them  is  to  become  poeBessed  of 
06lf*conirol  and  of  inteUigeBce,  which  ue 
the  foundattOBs  of  all  character. 

Greek  end  Latin  Still  live. 

We  often  hear  Greek  and  Latin  referred 
to  as  dead  langauges.  There  are  scnne 
languages  which  may  have  entirely  expired, 
but  I  do  not  think  any  such  have  yet  been 
discovered.  There  are  words  and  forms  in 
all  languages  which  are  dead  because  no 
longer  used.  There  are  many  such  in  our 
own  language.  But  Greek  and  Latin  are  not 
d«ad .  The  liomance  languages  are  modified 
Latin,  and  our  own  languid  is  filled  with 
words  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  which 
have  every  hving  attribute.  This  is  so  true 
that  to  a  certain  extent  there  can  be  no 
adequate  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
a  large  part  of  the  language  employed  in 
evcry-day  use,  and  the  language  of  science 
and  scholarship  almost  in  its  entirety,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Our 
literatmre  is  so  filled  with  classical  allusions 
that  an  understanding  of  its  beauties  can 
scarcely  be  secm^  by  any  other  means. 

The  most  pressing  requirement  of  the 
present  hour  is  not  how  we  are  tp  solve  our 
economic  problems,  but,  Where  are  we  to 
find  the  sustaining  influences  for  the  reali- 
ties of  life?  How  are  we  to  justify  the  exist- 
ing form  of  government  in  oiur  Repubhc? 
Where  shall  we  resort  for  teachings  in  patriot- 
ism? On  what  can  we  rely  for  a  continua- 
tion of  that  service  of  sacrifice  which  has 
made  modem  civilization  possible?  The 
progress  of  the  present  era  gives  no  new 
answers  to  these  problems.  There  are  no 
examples  of  heroism  which  outrival  Leoni- 
das  at  Thermopylae,  or  Horatius  at  the 
Bridge.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
is  through  and  throu^  an  inspiring  plea  for 
patriotism,  from  the  mediations  of  their 
philosophers  to  t^e  orations  of  their  states- 
men and  the  dispatches  of  their  soldiers. 

M«4«rn  Denecracy  Beflsn  la  Greece. 

The  world  has  recently  awakened  to  the 
value  and  the  righteousness  of  democracy. 
This  ideal  is  not  new.  It  has  been  the  vision 
which  the  people  of  many  nations  have  fol- 
lowed through  centuries.  Because  men 
knew  that  that  ideal  had  been  partially 
realized  in  Greece  and  Rome,  they  have 
had  faith  that  it  would  be  fully  realised  in 
Eiirope  and  America.  The  beginnings  of 
modem  democracy  were  in  Athens  and 
Sparta.  That  fomi  of  human  relationship 
can  neither  be  explained  nor  defended  ex- 
cept by  reference  to  these  examples  and  a 
restatement  of  the  prinripies  on  which  their 
government  rested.  Both  of  these  nations 
speak  to  vm  eloquently  of  the  progress  they 
made  «o  long  as  their  citii^ens  held  to  these 


i(kals,  and  they  admoni^  us  with  an  elo- 
quence even  more  convincing  of  the  decay 
and  ruin  which  comes  to  any  people  "wrticn 
it  falls  away  from  these  ideals.  There  is  no 
surer  road  to  destruction  thsm  prQQ>erity 
without  character. 

There  is  little  need  to  mention  the  debt 
which  modem  literatrae  owes  to  the  great 
examples  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Even  the 
New  Testament  was  written  in  Gredc.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  way  institution  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  literature  ^^uld 
neglect  the  classics.  Nowhere  have  the 
niceties  of  thought  been  better  expressed 
than  in  their  prose.  Nowhere  have  music 
and  reason  been  more  harmoniously  com- 
bined than  in  their  poetry,  and  nowhere  is 
there  greater  eloquence  than  in  their  ora- 
tions. W^e  look  to  them  not  merely  as  the 
writers  and  speakers  of  great  thoughts,  but 
as  the  doers  of  greater  deeds.  There  is  a 
glory  in  the  achievements  of  the  Greeks 
under  Themistocles,  there  is  an  admiration 
for  the  heroes  of  Salamis,  there  is  even  a 
pride  in  the  successful  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  which  the  humiliating  days  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  can  not  take  away. 

Be— Hii^f  liberty  OMler  Imw. 

But  when  we  turn  to  Rome  we  are  over- 
whelmed by  its  greatneas.  When  we  recall 
the  difficulties  of  the  tran^x)rtation  of  that 
day,  which  made  the  defense  easy  and 
attack  difficult,  her  achievement,  not  only 
in  conquering  all  that  there  was  of  the  then 
civilized  western  world,  but  of  holding  it  in 
subjection  with  a  reign  of  law  so  absolute 
that  the  world  has  never  known  a  peace  so 
secure  as  that  of  the  Pax  Romana  strikes  us 
with  wonder.  They  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  great  example  of  order,  and  a  tolen^ble 
state  of  liberty  under  the  law.  As  we  study 
their  history,  there  is  revealed  to  us  one  of 
the  greatest  peoples,  under  the  guidance  of 
great  leaders,  exhausting  themselves  in  their 
eHorts  that  the  civilized  world  might  be 
imified  and  the  stage  set  for  the  entrance  of 
Christianity.  In  th^  ooequests  we  see 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  services,  and  in 
their  disintegration  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
tiagedies  which  ever  befell  a  great  people. 
We  De^re  4o  he  SmprtmeHf  AneilcBB. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  culture  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are  gone.  They  could  not  be 
restored,  they  could  not  be  successfully 
imitated.  What  those  who  advocate  their 
continued  study  desire  to  bring  about  is 
the  endurance  of  that  modern  cultiu^e  which 
has  been  the  result  of  a  familiarity  with  the 
classics  of  these  two  great  peoples.  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  Greek,  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
Roman.  We  have  a  great  desire  to  be 
supremely  American.  That  purpose  we 
know  we  can  accompliflh  by  continuing  the 
l^ocess  which  has  made  us  Americans.  Wo 
must  search  out  and  think  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  established  our  institutions.  The 
education  which  made  them  must  not  be 


divorced  from  the  education  which  is  to 
make  us.  In  our  efforts  to  minister  to  man's 
material  welfare  we  must  not  forget  to 
mixiifiter  to  his  spiritual  welfare.  It  is  not 
emra^  to  teach  men  science ;  Uie  great  thing 
is  to  teach  them  how  to  vme  science. 
Sappert  end  Strencdien  Our  BelieAi. 

We  believe  in  our  Republic.  We  believe 
in  the  principles  of  democracy.  We  believe 
in  liberty.  We  believe  in  order  under  the 
established  provisions  of  law.  We  believe 
in  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts. 
We  believe  in  the  righteous  authority  of 
organizod  govcmiaent.  We  believe  in  pa- 
triotism. These  beliefs  must  be  supported 
and  strengthened.  They  are  not  to  be  in- 
quired of  for  gain  and  profit,  though  with- 
out them  all  gain  and  all  profit  would  pass 
away.  They  will  not  be  found  in  the  teach- 
ings devoted  exclusively  to  commercialism, 
though  without  them  commerce  would  not 
exist.  These  are  the  higher  things  of  life. 
Their  teaching  has  come  to  us  from  the 
classics.  If  they  are  to  be  maintained  they 
will  find  their  support  in  the  institutions  of 
the  liberal  arts.  Wlien  we  are  drawing 
away  from  them  we  are  drawing  away  from 
the  path  of  security  and  progress.  It  is  not 
yet  possible  that  instruction  in  the  classics 
could  be  the  portion  of  every  American. 
That  opportunity  ought  to  be  not  dimin- 
tished  but  increased.  But  while  every 
American  has  not  had  and  may  not  have 
that  privilege,  America  has  had  it.  Our 
leadership  has  been  directed  in  accordance 
with  these  ideals.  Our  faith  is  in  them 
stiU. 

Will  to  Endure  Resulto  from  Treiniiq;. 

We  have  seen  many  periods  ndiich  tried 
the  soul  of  our  Republic.  We  shall  see 
many  more.  There  will  be  times  when 
efforts  will  be  great  and  profits  will  vanirii. 
There  have  been  and  will  be  timo;«  when 
the  people  will  be  called  upon  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  their  countr\-.  Unless  Ameri- 
cans cdiall  continue  to  live  in  something 
more  than  the  present,  to  be  moved  by 
something  more  than  material  gains,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  respond  to  these  rojuire- 
ments  and  they  will  go  down  as  other 
peoples  have  gone  down  before  some  nation 
possessed  of  a  greater  moral  force.  Thr  will 
to  endure  is  not  the  creation  of  a  moment, 
it  is  the  result  of  lorn?  training.  Thai  will 
has  been  our  possession  up  to  ihe  prosent 
hour.  By  its  exercise  wp  have  proFpered 
and  brought  forth  man>'  wonderful  works. 
The  object  of  our  education  is  to  continue 
us  in  this  great  power.  That  power  depends 
on  our  ideals.  The  great  and  unfailing 
source  of  that  power  and  these  ideals  has 
been  the  influence  of  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Those  who  bolirse  in  America, 
in  her  language,  her  art*',  her  literature,  and 
in  her  science,  will  seek  to  pcrpetuato  them 
by  perpetuPtiDg  the  education  which  has 
produced  them. 
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KINlMMe^amBN  CONTROL  OF  SCHOOL  ENTRANCE. 


^F«8tilmlfti9f  tte  PuUfo-SdMtl  Sfstefli— Mentirf  Growth  of  First  Six  Yeara  of  Life 
Exceeds  That  of  Aiqr  iMet  Pemd— Opportunity  t<^  Regulate  School  Entrance. 


B^  Arkold  Gksell,  Profe$8or  of  Child  Hygiene,   Yale  University. 


tte  tK)ienti&i  power  of  the  kindergarten 
akipart  of  ourpnblk-echool  system  is  greater 
nOlr  than  it*  has  c^-'er  been.  We  no  longer 
aalr,  'WUI  the  kindergarten  be  aboliebed? 
O^absortied?  We  ha^-e  all  come  to  the 
concKu^ion  tiiat  thero  is  something  inde- 
Bhi'dtCrble  about!  the  kind«^rten.  In  spite 
of  pfMitre,  ^e  kindergarten  happily  has 
ilMt&l^  benevcdent  assimilation.  It  re- 
jsHikKB  to  tiria  day  a  visible,  silent  protest 
agsinat  ^ef  mechanistic  tendencies  and 
iteifttitiiNialiaation  of  primary   education. 

i^^iat  »  the  place  of  the  kindergarten? 
Kw  tw  ife  be  adjusted  to  the  first  grade? 
Inf  AiiJr  opinion  there  is  but  one  decisive 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  that  is  not  so 
mnch  thro«)E:h  accoBimodotion  and  readjnst- 
ment  as  through  coviragemis  leadership. 
The  best  defense  is  oflen  an  aggressrve 
advance.  The  kindergarten  may  become 
theraDying*  ground  for  a  forppstid  movement 
in  education;  if  it  witi  assert  in  new  and 
umniBtakable  terma  the  sacred  ri^t  of 
yo»n^  children  to  physical  and  mental 
heattb. 

The  kindergarten  ie  in  a  peeuliarhr  favor- 
abte  position  ta  make  such  a  new  contribu^ 
tioR  to  piMic  ediicatiofi  and  to  child 
hygiene.  It  is  not  subject  to  citrricnlum 
domifiartioB;  it  ie  not  embaisrassed  by  the 
IfaMiiitioMa  of  academie  reqviremeBta;  it  i» 
araiikcpctoraily  fpoer,  beiaj?  mhcmd  by  tbe 
siUioaary  rigidity  ol  ronventasniJ  sdMot 


furuiture;  and  its  best  traditions  2>lace  a 
premium  upon,  that  liberty  and  ha^pinese, 
which  the  Greeks  at  least  knew  were  in- 
separable from  health,  iioreover  the  kin- 
dergarten is  strategically  situated  in  tho 
educational  scheme.  It  is  the  very  vesti- 
bule of  our  public-school  system.  Its 
outer  door  opens  into  the  homes  of  the 
people,  and  its  inner  door  opens  into  the 
elementary  school.  In  coniunction  with 
the  first  grade  it  constitutes  a  kind  of  Ellia 
Island,  an  immigration  station  through 
which  each  year  some  3,000,000  domestic, 
juvenile  emigrants  pass. 

VkaMl:  Pramtem  on  Vitfure. 

No  feature  of  pubHc-sehool  admimstra^ 
tion  is  apparently  under  less  control  than 
that  of  school  entrance.  The  excessive 
repetition  in  Grade  I  (one-fourth  of  our 
first  graders  are  not  promoted)  is  itself  a 
sad  commentary.  We  virtually  place  a 
premium  upon  failnre  by  insisting  so 
speedily  on  academic  standards  of  promo- 
tion. And  as  for  medical  inspection,  ordi- 
narily no  preference  is  gr\'0»  to  the  primary 
grades;  often  they  are  even  slighted;  and 
it  is  a  very  exceptional  school  which  tasiflte 
on  a  thoroughgoing  physical  exanaaalioQ 
of  the  school  beginner.  In  other  words, 
we  annually  recniit  3,000,000  ol  school 
children  into  our  great  educational  camp 
without  meeting  the  hygienic  responsibili- 
tiea  and  apportonitiec  involved. 

And  what  is  the  relation 
of  the  kindergarten  to  this 
great  respensibttity,  and  still 
greater  of^jortmiity?  Ttie 
kindergartsn  derivee  mnehr 
olitapowerfrera  t^fact^Mt 
it  Uee  withia  the  boideieef 
the  preed]oo>  epoch,  which 
all  thiogff  emsideied,  is  the 
matt  important  period  in  tbe 
wlmtespan  of  derelopmeot. 
Theae  years  determine  the 
character  mnefa  aatthe  fbun^ 
dation  and  the  frame  deter- 
miae  the  stmctve.  The 
very  laws  of  growtik  mAke 
these  tbe  most  formative  ok 
all  yoars. 

in  a  certain  sense  the 
amount  of  mental  growth 
which  takes  place  in  the  first 
sexenniuni  of  life  far  exceeds 
anything  which  the  child 
achieves  in  any  subswjuent 


period.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
all  of  his  scholastic  strides  taken  together 
bulk  for  as  much  as  his  brilliant  ad- 
vance from  the  stage  of  protoplasmic  veg- 
etation at  birth  to  the  mastery  of  physi- 
cal and  personal  relations,  language,  art, 
and  science  which  he  has  attained  whrn 
he  first  slings  his  school  liag  over  his 
shoulder.  This  tremendous  velocity  of 
mental  development  parallels  the  equal 
velocity  of  phyeical  growth  during  these 
early  years. 

The  years  of  preschool  childhood  aro 
forgotten,  but  ^e^r  do  not  eYer  completely 
depart;  they  are  regifltered  in  the  submerged 
portions  of  the  mental  life  which  they  helped 
to  create,  and  there  they  continue  to  dispose 
and  to  predispose  the  latter^ay  indrvidua!. 
Tftese  coneiderations  are  bread  and  general, 
bnt  they  all  point  to  11»e  wniqne  edncstionat 
potency  atihe  pfegcheot  period. 

SclM»l  Batnmce  Conditioned  oa  HaaJth. 

The  prohiemA  ol  presehool  hygiene  aad 
ol  aelMoi  enlmnee  axe  inaqmrabie  and  both 
ave  in  tuna  iBsapamUa  from  the  kinder- 
g^ten .  The  whole  matter  of  school  entrance 
i»  in  last  aaalysia  one  ol  hygiene.  It  should 
be  conditioned  pnmajdly  by  standards  oc 
health  and  development;  and  should  be 
rag;ulated  by  a  policy  ol  medical  oversight 
and  educational  observations. 

Tbe  social  and  constnictive  activities  of 
the  kindergarten  givo  fine  scope  for  this 
very  observation  which  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  regulate  school  entrance.  Through  them 
we  can  discover  the  superior,  the  balanced, 
the  inadequate,  the  unstable,  the  infantile, 
the  speech  defective,  and  all  tho  exceptional 
children  who  need  a  specialized  educational 
hygiene  and  a  readjustment  of  procedure  as 
te  seheoi  entrance.  9vteh  a  policy  of  Intel* 
llgent  ebservrntie^  of  the  children  is  not 
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incompatible  with  the  program  of  the 
progressive  kindergarten  of  to-day.  1 1  simply 
gives  to  these  programs  a  double  trend,  one 
which  is  educative  and  another  which  is 
interpretive.  Such  a  policy  will  inevitably 
lead  to  a  hygienic  rationalizittion  of  school 
entrance.  The  kindergarten  will  become 
the  recmiting  station  and  the  development 
battalion  of  our  vast  school  army. 


COLLEGE  GIRLS  STUDY  FAMILY 
PROBLEMS. 

Needy  families  are  visited  by  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  girls  as  "labora- 
tory work"  in  their  coiu-se  in  social  service. 
This  field  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  Red  Cross  home-service  agent,  who, 
after  consultation  with  the  class  teacher, 
assigns  the  girls  to  certain  cases.  The  stu- 
dents make  the  calls,  and  then  write  a  report, 
which  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Class  recitations  take  up  the  principles  of 
social  case  work  and  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  problems  of  families  in 
need  of  special  care,  such  cases  as  the 
widowed  family,  the  deserted  family,  the 
homeless  child,  and  others.  Cases  of  each 
type  are  investigated. 

CaiiBos  of  the  family  problems  with  which 
social  w  orkers  have  to  deal  and  the  methods 
of  pi  eventing  these  conditions  and  of 
maintaining  sound  family  life  are  the 
subjects  of  a  special  course  in  the  modem 
family. 

To  prepare  the  future  Bocial-ser\dce 
workers  for  the  necessary  routine  connected 
with  case  investigations  and  aid,  the  Red 
Cross  gives  them  some  experience  in  office 
work. 


EXPERIMENTAL    CLASS    IN    NUTRI- 
TION. 

To  demonstrate  how  the  condition  of 
undemoiurished  children  can  be  improved, 
40  children  in  a  Newark,  N.  J.,  school  have 
been  chofien  as  an  experimental  class  in 
nutrition.  The  children  are  di\'ided  into 
two  groups,  according  to  physical  defects, 
and  each  gioup  has  a  meeting  with  the  par- 
ents and  teachers  once  a  week  after  school. 
The  children  are  weighed  at  alternate  meet- 
ings, and  there  is  discussion  of  the  rate  at 
which  they  gain,  and  reasons  for  difference 
in  various  cases.  * 

Health  principles  are  spread  through  the 
community  by  these  meetings.  Many  of 
the  parents  are  willing  to  improve  the  chil- 
dren'.*? diet  when  the  demonstrations  make 
them  realize  what  is  wrong.  In  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  of  the  families  of  children  se- 
lected as  in  most  need  of  nourishment  it  was 
found  that  in  every  one  of  the  40  case*'  the 
child  came  to  school  after  a  breakfast  con- 
sisting of  coffee  and  roll,  coffee  and  sweet 
cake,  or  simply  coffee. 

Rfilk  and  graham  crackers  are  served  to 
the  children  at  recess,  and  between  school 
assistance  and  improvement  that  the 
mothers  are  making  in  the  home  diet  most 
of  the  children  have  gained  steadily  since 
the  class  was  begun. 

Instructors  and  food  for  the  class  are  pro- 
vided by  the  extension  service  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  College  and  the  New  Jersey 
Tuberculosis  League.  Once  a  month  a 
demonstration  in  cooking  is  given  for  the 
mothers  by  the  State  extension  service. 
Medical  inspectors,  nursea,  principals,  and 
teachers  have  cooperate  in  the  work  and 
it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  movement  through- 
out the  school  system. 


MEDICAL   STUDENTS  PREFER 
CLINICAL  BRANCHES. 

Preference  of  medical  students  to  de- 
vote their  efforts  to  the  clinical  rather 
than  the  laboratory  branches  of  medicine 
constitutes  a  real  menace  to  the  profes- 
sion, according  to  the  annual  report  re- 
cently issued  by  David  I.  Kdsall,  dean  of 
the  school  of  medicine  of  Hansard  Uni- 
versity. In  an  effort  to  interest  more 
men  in  medical  research  the  faculty  of 
the  medical  school  have  recently  decided 
to  offer  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medical 
sciences. 

The  report  urges  that  college  instruc- 
tors point  out  to  students  the  possibili- 
ties of  service  to  science  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

"  To  lead  many  such  men  to  look  upon 
the  scientific  branches  as  a  grateful  ca- 
reer," says  Dr.  Edsall,  "  will  demand 
more  Intimate  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing between  the  medical  and  the 
college  faculties  of  the  universities." 


VALUABLE  PRIZES  FOR  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Offers  600  Rewards  for  Best 
Essays  on  Safety. 


Prompted  by  the  accidental  killing  of 
25,000  children  every  year  on  the  streets  of 
American  cities,  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce  offers  to  the  grammar- 
school  children  of  the  United  States  500 
prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  safety.  The 
contest  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Highway 
and  Highway  Transport  Education  Commit- 
toe,  Willard  Building,  Wasliington,  D.  C, 
which  is  composed  of  men  from  United 
States  Ga\'emment  departments  and  other 
associations  interested  in  motor  transport 
and  highways.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

A  trip  to  Washington  and  a  gold  watch 
will  be  the  reward  for  first  place.  The 
second  national  phze  will  be  a  gold  loving 
cup,  and  the  third  national  prize  a  silver 
lo^ing  cup. 

Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in  each  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Canal  Zone,^  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Pliilippines,  and  Porto  Rico,  as  follows: 
First  prize,  gold  medal  and  $15  in  cash; 
second  prize,  silver  medal  and  $10  in  cash; 
Uiird  prizes,  bronze  medal  and  $5  in  cash. 
There  will  be  a  large  number  of  prizes  of  the 
third  class  iu  many  States,  in  addition  to 
the  prizes  named  above.  These  additional 
prizes  will  be  prorated  among  the  different 
States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  the  grammar  grades. 

Children  who  plan  to  enter  this  ccmtest 
are  asked  to  keep  their  eyes  open  during 
the  summer,  and  see  what  they  can  learn 
about  the  subject  of  the  essay,  which  will 
be  How  I  Can  Make  Road  Travel  More  Safe. 
A  high  percentage  of  automobile  accidents 
happen  to  children  under  15  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  accidents  can  be  decreased 
if  children  will  be  careful  to  cross  at  comers 
and  if  cities  and  towns  will  proiide  play- 
grounds and  blocked-off  streets. 

These  essays  are  not  to  be  handed  in  until 
late  in  the  fall.  Children  can  get  further 
information  from  their  teachers. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  cash  prizes  for 
grammar-school  teachers  is  also  offered,  for 
the  outline  of  the  best  classroom  lesson  which 
will  instruct  children  how  to  avoid  accidents 
when  on  the  streets.  The  first  prize  is  $500 
cash  and  a  trip  to  Washington,  the  second 
prize  is  $300  cash,  and  the  third  prize  is 
$200  cash. 


Plymouth,  Conn.,  gives  150  to  each  teacher 

from  the  town  who  attends  a  summer  school, 

provided    her   work   is  am)roved    by^  the 

director.     ^ f 
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GERiMAN  CONGRESS  ON  MORAL 
EDUCATION. 


Pnrpose  Was  to  Abolish  Formal  Religioiis 
Instraction — People's  High  Schools  are 
Praised. 


By  Theresa  Bach. 

The  first  German  congress  of  moral  edu- 
cation, convened  on  March  30  in  Leipzig, 
had  a  very  definite  aim,  namely,  to  free 
the  school  from  formal  religious  instruction 
by  substituting  moral  lessons  in  its  stead. 
Prof.  Paul  Barth,  of  Leipzig  University, 
the  promoter  of  the  congress  and  its  pre- 
siding officer,  opened  the  first  session  with 
a  paper  entitled:  "The  Need  for  a  Sys- 
tematic Moral  Instruction  in  the  Public 
and  Continuation  Schools." 

Professor  Barth's  main  contention  was 
to  the  effect  that  all  denominational  di- 
vergencies can  be  reduced  to  common 
moral  principles  which  will  not  offend 
even  the  atheist.  At  present  the  only 
ties  that  bind  society  are  based  on  moral 
ideas.  Truthfulness,  good-will  toward  all, 
and  avoidance  of  violence  are,  for  instance, 
moral  virtues  or  qualities  to  which  no  one 
will  hesitate  to  subscribe.  The  introduc- 
tion of  moral  lessons  will  cause  no  offense 
to  anybody  and  will  thus  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  general  public. 

Belatlon  Between  DognuL  and  Morality. 

Somewhat  similar  in  character  were  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Prof.  Jonas  Cohn, 
of  Freiburg.  In  his  discussion  *'0n  Moral 
Education  and  the  Belief  in  God  "  the  lec- 
turer pointed  out  the  relation  between 
morality  and  belief.  Prof.  Cohn  finds  that 
both  ideas  form  an  integral  element  of  our 
modem  culture,  yet  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  they  should  be  kept  apart. 
Moral  lessons  should  not  be  based  on  reli- 
gious beliefs,  for  if  the  latter  are  shattered 
the  individual  should  still  find  strength  in 
moral  attributes. 

Another  interesting  report  on  religious 
and  moral  instruction  was  presented  by 
Dr.  R.  Penzig  from  Berlin-CharlottenbHrg. 
Dr.  Penzig's  contention  that  religion,  as  a 
matter  of  belief,  differs  widely  from  morals, 
as  a  matter  of  training,  led  to  the  demand 
that  i  nstruction  in  the  former  subject  be 
taken  out  from  the  school  curriculum  in 
favor  of  lessons  in  morals. 

In  his  report  on  Moral  Education  and 
Community  Work  in  the  School  Room, 
0.  Erler,  of  Leipzig,  contended  that  under 
present  school  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  create  a  moral  character  owing  to  the 
achool  ratings  that  foster  in  the  pupils 
merely  selfish  ambitions  and  interests. 
Systematic  moral  instruction,  he  said,  may 
to  a  certain  degree  develop  the  moral  sense 


and  the  moral  will,  but  it  will  not  produce 
a  moral  personality. 

Moral  education  must  be  derived  from 
the  common  work  of  all  members  of  a  class 
with  the  teacher  as  an  active  participant, 
continued  Mr.  Erler.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished only  in  a  "labor  school."  Com- 
mon practice  is  the  only  thing  that  stimu- 
lates moral  activity  and  creates  moral 
thoughts.  In  the  labor  school  alone  do 
teaching  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  purpose  of  such  school  is  not  to  teach 
manual  work,  but  to  educate  a  child  to  be- 
come an  active  member  of  society.  Not 
knowledge,  but  duty  is  its  guiding  prin- 
ciple. Work  is  the  regulating  agent  of  all 
its  activities.  Scholars  experience  the 
pains  of  toil,  but  also  the  pleasures  derived 
from  it.  Not  individual,  but  common 
efforts  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school. 
Teacher  and  pupils  become  friends.  The 
severest  punishment  is  to  be  excluded  from 
the  common  work.  Moral  instruction  be- 
comes thus  part  and  parcel  of  the  Jabor- 
school   activities. 

Demands  Introdnctlon  of  Moral  Traininf . 

In  conclusion  the  congress  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

The  first  German  congress  of  moral  educa- 
tion with  850  participants,  held  at  Leipzig 
from  March  30  till  April  1,  demands  that  the 
German  governments  introduce  immediately 
the  system  of  moral  education  and  instruc- 
tion according  to  article  148  of  the  German 
Constitution. 

Irrespective  of  denominational  bonds  all 
pupils  in  the  various  types  of  school  must  be 
tramed  to  become  moral  personalities  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  scientific  ethics. 
Tms  can  be  accomplished  by  habit,  by  per- 
sonal and  social  exercise  of  the  will,  and  by 
direct  instruction  in  the  moral  way  of  think- 
ing. For  the  puipose  of  ethical  instruction, 
which  from  the  lower  classes  up  is  to  be 
related  to  current  events  and  to  the  various 
class  subjects,  there  is  to  be  instituted  in  the 
higher  grades  a  special  course,  the  aim  of 
which  will  be  to  systematize  and  to  sum- 
marize the  subject  in  a  more  intense  way. 

Apart  from  this,  the  general  religious  cul- 
ture is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  cliildren  by  a 
scientific  and  objective  presentation  of  the 
history  of  religion. 

The  concr^ss  views  the  neutral  secular 
school,  built  up  according  to  the  pedagogical 
principles  and  devoid  of  aenominational  and 
other  tendencies,  as  the  only  type  of  school 
that  is  capable  of  furthering  the  ui^ntly  im- 
perative spiritual  and  social  unity  of  the 
German  people. 


LOOiONG     FOR     HEALTH     IN 
CHILDREN. 


The  thirteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  State  of  Maine  was 
held  at  Castine,  July  11.  The  program, 
which  Superintendent  Thomas  had  pre- 
pared, was  of  unusual  interest.  Dr.  John 
Finley,  formerly  commissioner  of  New 
York;  Dr.  Wm.  Carson  Ryan,  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Poet;  Mias  H.  Searle,  of 
Kansas  City;  and  Mrs.  K.  M.  Cook,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  were  among  the 
speakers  from  outside  the  State. 


Pupils  withont  Remediable  Defects  Re- 
ceive Distinctive  Buttons— Boys  in  Bet- 
ter Condition  than  Girls. 


Systematic  medical  examinations  are 
made  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of, 
Baltimore  and  of  other  Maryland  cities  by 
the  Public  Athletic  League  as  far  as  the 
funds  at  its  disposal  will  allow.  If  the 
examination  fails  to  reveal  any  remediable 
defects,  the  child  is  awarded  a  "health 
first"  button,  signifying  that  he  is  in  good 
physical  condition.  In  addition,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  commendation  is  sent  to 
the  child's  parents,  complimenting  them 
for  their  care  and  interest  regarding  their 
child's  health: 

Dear :  May  we  tell  you  how  glad 

we  are  that  your  son has  nothing  we 

can  find  that  needs  a  doctor's  care?  We 
were  delighted  to  be  able  to  give  him  a 
"health  first"  button  to  show  to  vou  and 
his  friends  how  well  you  have  watcned  over 
his  health.  Usually,  we  have  to  ask  the 
children's  folks  to  have  some  troubles  fixed 
up  rather  than  to  have  a  chance  to  praise 
Uiem  for  keeping  their  child  well  and  lor 
seeing  that  he  misses  none  of  the  happiness 
that  can  come  only  from  health. 

We  rejoice  that  your  boy  is  one  of  the 
20  per  cent  that  are  well  and  happy  be- 
cause of  your  watchfulness. 

We  hope  to  eive  him  such  a  button  every 
year  he  is  under  our  teaching. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

G.  L.  TiMANUS,  M.  D., 

Medical  Supervisor. 
Edward  Novak,  M.  D., 

Medical  Examiner, 

DistincUons  for  Children  Withont  Defects. 

If  the  physician  does  discover  one  or 
more  remediable  defects,  but  not  of  a 
nature  to  exclude  him  from  participation 
in  athletic  activities,  he  is  awarded  a  green 
button,  which  certifies  the  physician's  per- 
mission to  participate  in  general  athletic 
activities.  The  parents  are  notified  regard- 
ing these  defects  and  urged  to  have  them 
remedied.  After  a  brief  interval  the 
visiting  nurse  visits  the  home  of  the  child 
to  learn  if  the  defect  has  been  corrected; 
and  if  not,  to  help  make  arrangements  to 
have  this  work  done. 

The  annual  report  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  league  for  the  school  year 
1919-20  shows  that  12,504  boys  and  girls 
were  examined  by  the  physicians  of  the 
league.  Of  this  number,  8,510  were  boys 
and  3,994  were  girls.  Twenty-four  hundred 
Mid  twenty-one  (2,421)  boys,  or  28  per 
cent,  were  awarded  the  "white  button," 
while  only  499  girls,  or  12  per  cent,  received 
a  similar  award. 
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TRADES^UNIONS  MAINTAIN  TU- 
TORIAL  CLASSES. 


UiiiveF8itl«s  Cooperate  wilh  Briflsli  Worlt- 
era — Pnpite  on  Terms  of  Wkpa^j  wHh 

'    Tutors. 


Cultural  education  rather  than  technical 
is  the  aim  of  the  university  tutorial  classes 
of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  an 
affiUation  of  working  class  and  educational 
bodies,  which  furthers  education  throughout 
Great  Britain.  It  has  nearly  300  branches 
and  a  membership  of  more  than  20,000  work- 
ise  men  and  women.  Contributions  to  its 
funds  are  made  by  1,400  trade-unions. 

The  aasociation  maintains  that  working 
people  have  a  right  to  something  more  than 
a.  technical  education .  It  ainas  to  arouse  the 
intetest  of  workers  in  education ,  to  find  out 
their  needs  and  feelings  in  the  matter,  and 
to  report  them  to  boards  of  education,  uni- 
versities, local  education  authorities,  etc. 
In'  eoopemtion  with  these  other  educational 
bodies  aad  of  its  own  accord,  it  pro\'ideB 
facifities  for  stndies  that  would  othienrise 
have  been  overlooked. 

All  Didreriiaes  Now  P»rtidp«te. 

Worfors'  colleges,  summer  schools,  popu^ 
lar  lectures,  junior  classes,  and  other  educa- 
tional activities  have  been  organized  and 
ftvtherMi  by  the  Woricen'  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, but  the  best-known  feature  of  the 
association  %  work  is  the  umversity  tutorial 
class.  Oxford  was  the  first  university  to 
cooperate  wiik  the  workers,,  but  now  there 
is  not«  univemty  or  a  university  college  in 
England  and  Wales  wbich  has  not  estab- 
lished such  chBBses  for  working  men  and 
women. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  lecttm)  about  a 
tutorial  class.  It  is  a  discussion,  and  often 
a  iKvurm  one.  Kot  more  than  30  students 
constitute  a  class,  and  individual  opinions 
are  easily  exchanged.  Unlike  many  uni- 
versity students,  these  do  not  attend  with 
the  idea  of  passing  an  examination,  ac  of 
gaining  credit  for  a  degree.  They  come  to 
learn.  A  class  often  formulates  its  own.  syl- 
labus and  selects  its  tutor,  with  the  approval 
of  a  joint  committee  with  the  imiversity. 
Maf  g  Mca  anift  Woaen  Attend. 

A  ItttCMial  clam  is  oud  to  consist  of  31  stu- 
dents  and  31  teachers.  The  tetor  may  have 
raoie  tiieore^<cal  knowledge  of  econooucs,  for 
instance,  than  the  class,  but  each  one  of  the 
nature  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
etesB  hasseme  particular  practical  knowledge 
of  the  application  of  the  Iheories  in  daily  bfe 
wid  the  tutor  must  be  prepared  to  stand  on  a 
level  with  the  class,  and  imsm  as  well  as 
teach. 

The  elhes  period  is  two  hours,  bat  no  good 
class  ever  keeps  within  the  time.  Th^  stu- 
dents stay  until  the  caretaker  must  close  the 
building.     Even    then    there    have    l»een 


classes  who  continued  the  moetiBgr  in  the 
street.  On  one  occasion  an  economic  class, 
to  settle  the  point  at  iflBtte,  accoitipanied  the 
tutor  to  the  railroad  station;  and  theaigu- 
ment  not  being  finished,  some  of  the  stu- 
dents entered  the  train  with  him  and  went 
as  far  as  they  dared. 

Students  Mast  Bcmain  Three  Years, 

There  is  no  entering  agnd  withdvawing 
lightly  in  connection  wiih  thoM  claaBfls. 
Students  are  required  to  enroll  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  Wbea  it  is  conradered  that 
miners,  quarrjrmen,  domestic  servante^  fi4k>p 
clerks,  and  all  classes  of  woiiers,  some  of 
them  laboring  70  bouxe  a  week,  are  willkig 
to  give  up  their  few  leisure  hours  to  study 
and  their  earnings  to  buy  books,  it  seems 
that  the  associatiott  i*  succeeding  in  enlist- 
ing the  interest  of  the  working  people. 

The  men  and  women  who  enter  the  cksses 
are  thoughtful  persons,  and  many  of  them 
have  read  a  great  deal.  Often  their  ele- 
metitsiy  preparation  is  incomplete,  and  tiiey 
find  difficulty  in  expressing  their  ideae  on 
paper.  When  they  realize  this  deficiency 
they  usually  set  to  work  to  improve  their 
spelHng,  punctuation,  etc. 

The  most  popular  subject  is  economics, 
including  industrial  history,  but  as  the 
classes  progress  they  gain  interest  in  philoso- 
lAy,  literature,  and  wsmy  other  subjects. 
Before  the  war  the  number  of  classes  in 
philosophy  and  literature  was  increasing 
steadily^  but  the  war  brooght  the  choice 
back  to  economics  and  hietory  almost  ex- 
chisively.  Since  the  war,  however,  the 
range  of  subjects  has  begun  to  spread  again. 
In  general,  mathematics  and  languages  ace 
not  well  suited  to  these  classes^  since  they 
require  a  long  period  of  school  preparation. 
The  same  is  true  of  pure  and  applied  science, 
altltough  some  of  the  nM>st  successful  classes 
have  been  held  in  biology.  Local  govemr 
ment  and  constitutional  questions  are  popu- 
lar subjects. 


MEQGANS     IN     CAMPAIGN 
AGAINOT  ILLITERACY. 


AMERICANS     AID     PERUVIAN 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

An  American  educntfonal  missfon  has 
arrived  in  Peru  to  undertake  some  of 
the  work  in  cotmectlon  with  the  new  or- 
ganic law  of  education.  The  chief  of  the 
mission,  Dr.  Horry  Brrria  Bard,  went  to 
Peru  as  eicpert  conaaltant  te  the  mdntotry 
of  education  from  1909  to  1919.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  the  reform  com- 
mission on  the  law  of  education  In  1910, 
and  has  recently  been  recalled  from  tiie 
United  States  to  aid  in  putting  into  exe- 
cution the  new  e<lncation  law.  He  has 
ewgaged  24  American  teachers  to  aid  him 
in  the  work  of  the  projected  reforms. 
TTiey  are  graduntes  of  colleges  ami  uni- 
versities of  the  United  St*te»  and  liave 
Imil  exi>erierK*e  in  forojgn  countries. — 
Bulletin,  Pan  American  Union. 


A  Tkmamd  VolvntMr  Teachers  AcUTatf 
at  Weik— CamiMiiCii  i»  Dkeeted  by 
National  University. 


Illiteracy  in  Mexico  ie  decreasing  slowly 
under  the  efforts  (rfvohmteer  teachers.  Over 
l,560teacher8  hare  enrolled  for  the  task,  and 
probably  1,000  of  them  have  been  accom- 
pEshing  good  results.  About  10,000  illiteiv 
ates  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
an  impulse  toward  improving  themselves. 
The  National  University,  which  is  at  the 
head  of  the  national  education  syBtem, 
grants  certificates  to  these  volunteer  teachers 
who  serve  without  pay.  Some  others,  with- 
out any  formal  recognition  from  the  univer- 
sity, have  been  doing  good  work  "w^ere  they 
can,  among  their  serv^ants,  neighboring 
poor,  etc. 

The  rector  of  the  university  is  doing  Jos 
best  to  spread  the  lesson  of  honesty  among 
Mexicans  through  the  volunteer  teachere. 
The  work  of  these  teadiere  is  like  that  of 
missionaries,  but  without  the  organized 
backing  that  many  missions  have.  The 
essence  of  a  school,  the  teacher  and  pupils, 
is  there,  but  the  equipment  is  not.  TTie 
self-appointed  teachers  find  a  place  wherever 
they  can.  They  have  to  urge  their  pupite 
to  come  to  be  taught.  Often  they  meet  in- 
difference and  suspicion.  No  compulsory 
attendance  laws  bring  these  people  to  school, 
nor  does  love  of  learning.  But  inspiration 
and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
does  a  great  deal.  One  teachjer  believes  in 
the  appeal  of  the  material,  and  serves  fruita 
and  ices  to  attract  pupils. 

StevedcKes  attend  one  class  when  they  are 
away  from  work,  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  on  holidays.  Some  factory  hands  are 
learning  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic, 
and  aanitation. 

Sometimes  the  regularly  established 
schools  object  to  the  activities  of  the  volun- 
teers. Many  adult  pupils  suspect  the  teach.- 
ers  of  political  or  religious  motives.  Some 
have  no  especial  objection,  but  make  ex- 
cuses of  vaiious  kinds  to  avoid  learning. 

The  university  is  aiming  to  reach  the 
lower  classes,  and  to  inculcate  in  them  the 
omunoQ  virtues,  as  well  as  teach  -them  to 
read  and  write.  It  is  hoped  that  education 
¥dll  increase  the  earning  power  of  the  people 
and  that  there  will  be  a  general  rise  in  stand- 
ards of  living. 


Lunch  rooms  are  to  be  equipped  in  10  New 
York  schools  in  addition  to  the  24  which  now 
have  than.  The  new  budget  aUovB  $6S»2fiO 
for  thk  pvupose,  inducing  $50,160  for  pes* 
sonal  service  and  $18,000  for  supplies  and 
equipment. 
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SOUm  OF  THE  WSW  BOOE& 


By  Joim  OD.  Wolcott. 


Baldwin,  Bird  T.  The  physical  growth  of 
children  from  birth  to  maturity.  Iowa 
<Sty,  The TJniverBity,  1921.  411p.  illus., 
charts,  tables.  8°.  (Umversity  of  Iowa, 
Btadiee  in  child  welfare,  vol.  1,  no.  1. 
Jime  1,1921.) 

AnnotiUed  bUiliography:  p.  32(M02. 

This  study  is  a  sequel  to  Burcou  of  Education 
•bdHetin,  1914,  m>.  10,  Physical  growth  and  school 
piogress,  hy  the  Mune  authw.  It  aims  to  aid  in 
dflerminiiig  how  children  grow  physically,  and 
presents  data  and  results  appUcabk)  to  the  formula- 
tion of  standard  norms  in  physical  growth,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  basic  science  for  allied  Invos- 
tigaitioas  in  montal,  edocatlonal,  social,  and  moral 
dev«Uipm0iit  and  oUnieoL^iudieB  in  nutrition.  The 
tables  summarize  comparative  mcastu-ements  of 
infants,  preschool  *  children,  sdiool  children,  and 
sduhs  under  30  years  of  age,  giving  data  from  all 
awaUftble  authorities,  eoinpiifing  appraximBtely 
5,385,400  recordod  ca?op  in  various  countries.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  investigators  will  cooperate  in 
this  field,  and  that  tho  results  may  form  an  inter- 
-notional  basis  for  scientific  work  in  child  develop- 
mantand  welfare. 

Branom,  Mendel  E.  and  Fred  K.    The 

teaching  of  geography;  emphaaizing  the 

project,  or  active,  method.    Boeton,  New 

York    [etc.]  Ginn   and   company   [1921] 

^viii,  292p.     12°. 

The  methods  here  presented  follow  the  "new 
geography,"  which  emphasizes  interpretations  as 
wen  as  facts.  Tho  authors  imdortako  to  organize 
the  geography  course  of  study  in  such  a  way  that 
ithe  d«miD&nt  viewpoint  will  be  geographic  and  at 
the  saokeiimc  wilLallow  the  soeialization-of  the  ma 
terial— its  interpretation  about  life  centers. 

-OBTt:,  BxKwar  Frbabbiok.  The  parent  and 
the  dnld;  case-Btu^Uee  in  the  problems  of 
parenth»«d.  Keii  York,  George  H.  Deran 
company[1921]    184  p.     12°. 

Aims  to  be  a  practical  handbook  for  parents  in 
naoralandftfttgioufftraiiiiii^in  thalamity,  b^-  apply* 
ne  the  ''one  methad"  ^o  this  sut^t.  £vary 
>»h^ptpr  i<  nnt  only  a  problem  study,  but  alsorelatcg 
to  a  real  case,  one  that  was  presented  to  the  author 
by  a  parent  or  a  group  of  parents.  The  purpose  of 
the  metbads  suggested  is  tiittt  ttaromh  the  eapo- 
Tlenae  erJIIein  the  family  ahlldren  may  ieam  thellf e 
-Ola  saciety  of  love  and.good  will. 

Du  tnf^Y ,  JoBKFH  A .  The  paneh  school ;  its 
aune,  procedufe,  and  problems.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921. 
xix,  326  p.     fold,  charts.    12°. 

A  general  survey  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial 
sdhool— its  aimt,  piinciifles,  organiaatioiM;,  pro. 
cedtire,  aad  proiblsmB. 

^LBMING,  ©AWIET.  JOHNflON.     Schools  With  a 

mesBi^  m  India.  London,  New  York 
[etc.]  Hxmaphrcy  MiMord,  Oxford  univer- 
HJtypresB,  1921.    209  p.    plortcs.     12°. 

Prof.  Fleming,  of  the  D<^>artment  of  foreign  serv- 
ice of  Union  theological  seminary.  New  York,  makes 
in  this  book  a  timaly  contribution  to  the  first-hand 
in  formation  avaOablo  on  the  problems  of  popular 
#d«sf  ioi>in  India,  wdiichhaiveattraated  Wideepnoad 


interest  af  late.  Tlie  author  yras  AmaricsB  npre- 
■entative  on  the  commission  on  villagcycduoatioivin 
India,  which  was  sent  abroad  by  tho  combined 
missionary  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  North 
America  during  the  year  ending  June,  IMO.  He 
describes  12  types  of  progressive  schools  otaMnred 
by  him  wtiik  inspecting  with  the  ooraBiission. 
These  include  vocational  or  industrial  schools,  both 
for  men  and  for  women,  and  schools  ofinisccllaneous 
types,  while  three  chapters  arc  devoted  to  native 
Indian  educational  expatiments. 

Jaqites-Dalcroze,  Emile.  Rhythm,  mu- 
sic and  education;  tr.  from  the  French  hy 
Harold  F.  Rubinstein.  New  York  and 
London,  G .  P.  Putnam's  sons.  1921.  icvii, 
334  p.  musical  sup.,  IG  p.  front,  (port.) 
plates.     8'. 

Here  comprised  is  a  series  of  papers  written  by 
Jaque6-Dalcro:cc  at  various  periods  from  1898  to 
1919,  ilhistrating  tho  development  of  his  ^ews  on 
eurhythmies.  This  Ajnerican  edition  Iibb  a  spasial 
preface  from  the  author,  dated  November,  Itao,  in 
which  he  notes  the  importance  of  giving  to  each 
race  the  means,  by  special  training,  of  externalizing 
tho  rhythm  peculiar  to  that  race.  He  thinks  the 
study  of  eurhythmies  will  benefit  the  American 
child  in  two  ways— first,  by  imparting  continuity 
of  effort,  and  second,  by  bringing  his  "self"  into 
harmony  with  thai  of  his  fellows. 

MuNSON,  Edwabd  lu.  The  management tof 
men;  a  handbook  on  the  systematic  de- 
velopment of  mocale  and  the  control  of 
human  behavior.  New  York,  H.  Holt 
and  company,  1021.  xiii,  801  p.  diagxe. 
8°. 

A»  chieC  of  the  ICorale  branch' of  tho  general  stafltof 
the  xrnited  States  army,  Gen.  Muason  had  a  unique 
opportimity  to  study  tho  employment  of  practical 
applied  psychology  in  handling  large  masses  of  men, 
and  the  resiilt«  of  his  ccEpevience  are  stated  in  this 
book.  While  the  boek  is  written  from  the  miiitary 
standpoint,  K  is  believed  that  the  greatest  field  of 
usefulness  of  the  principles  brought  out  will  relate 
tocivinife  in  respect  to  Ladustriel  morale,  to  whl^  a 
final  chapter  is  devoted.  Cfaaptflr  XIU  comprises 
CTi  pagQS  on  education,  information,  and  training  as 
means  of  arousing  and  maintaining  morale. 

CBkea,  M.  y.  Mental  development  and 
education.  New  York,  The  MacmiUan 
company,  1921.  xvii,  403  p.  illus.  8°. 
Wrtttem  from  the  point  of  view  of  preaentniay 
biological  psychology,  and  discusses  how  the  izkdi- 
vidual  may  best  bo  aided  by  education  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  environment.  The  volume  empha- 
sizes d3maniic  methods  in  teaching. 

Wells,  H.  G.  The  salvaging  of  civiliza- 
tion; the  probable  future  of  mankind. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921. 
199  p.    12°. 

Mr.  Wells  outlines  in  this  book  measures  of  educa- 
tional reconstruction  teaading,  in  his  belief,  toward 
the  estabUshment  of  a  broad  system  of  edttcotton 
upon  which  a  new  world  order  msty  bcliafled.  After 
the  preliminary  schooling,  he  advocates  the  exten- 
sion of  education  beyond  teaching  institutions,  by 
means  of  reading  courses,  in  accordance  with  tho 
principle  that  adnlts  can  go  on  learning  to  the^^d 
ofUii. 


Y«iiK£8,  ff^eBSRT  M.,  td.  -Bsycfaologieal 
ewwrnmng  dm  Jbe  XJnilad  States  Aimy. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office, 
1921.  vi,  890  p.  plates,  charts,  tables. 
-4^.    <14eaieaiB  of  the  National  academy  of 


Submitted  to  the  Surgeon  genoMl  of  the  army  as 
the  official  report  of  tho  Division  of  psychology  of  the 
Office  of  the  Snrgeen  gtmeral. 

This  report  gives,  in  three  parts,  a  complete 
account  of  the  history,  mothods,  and  results  of  psy- 
chological examining  in  the  United  States  army. 
Part  I  is  the  olBcial  history  of  tho  development  of 
the  serrieeand  of  its  conduct  during  the  war,  and  is 
supplemented  by  reproductions  of  the  printed 
materials  which  were  devised  and  used.  Fart  II 
contains  a  complete  accoimt  of  tho  preparation  of 
mstlwds,  their  olutfacteristics,  and  their  evaluation 
aepraetieal  procedures.  Part  III  summarises  the 
results  of  examining.  Three  chapters  of  the  final 
part  deal,  respectively,  with  Liloracy,  Statistics  on 
education  and  its  relation  to  intelligence  examina- 
tions, and  Intelligence  of  tho  draft  in  relation  to  fit- 
ness for  military  service.  It  is  shown  that  the  draft 
is  approxiniitaly  a  representative  group,  which  is 
presumably,  howovcr,  a  little  lower  in  intelligence 
than  is  the  country  at  large. 


INTlSLLIfif^iGE       TESTS       FOR 
NEWARK  CHILDiaSV. 


mat  tbe  Subnannal  Children  Already 
tegrogaied— Two  Special  Classes  fis- 
teUMied  fM-  Bordcrttae  Ohildreii. 


Pupils  in  Newaik  public  schools  are  care- 
i ully  ^[raded  acoording  to  intelligence  tests. 
Three  main  groups  are  provided  for — the 
Bupemormal,  the  normal,  and  tho  subnormal. 
About  2  per  cent  of  the  scltool  popiilatien 
have  been  found  to  bo  subnormal,  and  more 
than  half  of  these  are  already  segregated. 
The  «uperiulendent  of  schools  hopes  to  con- 
tiBue  the  pioQeflB  of  segregation  until  all 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  subnormals 
aie  jenuxvod  irom  the  regular  classrooms. 

Normal  children  are  di\  idt^d  into  what  are 
called  1*0,  2  's,  and  3'a.  The  slowest  pupils, 
or  3's,  are  not  Ikeld  to  the  t^uue  standards  as 
the  brighter  children,  but  uro  rated  on  work 
adaptad  to  them.  The  sUidiet>  of  the  L'h,  or 
exceptionally  bright  children,  and  tho  2'r?,  or 
medium  bright,  are  graded  according'  to  tho 
abilities  of  the  respective  groups. 

Two  classes  of  20  children  each  have  been 
formed  for  "borderline"  cases,  one  of  boys 
and  one  of  girls.  Most  of  tliose  are  dull, 
overage  children,  who  do  not  get  along  in 
their  grades  and  ore  not  interested  in  the 
work,  but  merely  remain  in  school  imtil  the 
law  allows  them  to  leave.  The  school  aims 
to  iafcerest  these  children  by  giving  them 
iDKBS  handwurk  than  the  ordinary  class  does, 
and  by  making  the  handwork  of  a  more  ad< 
vaneed  type.  For  exami>le,  machine  stitch- 
iBg,  which  is  usually  taujAt  only  in  the 
higher  ^tades,  is  taken  up  in  the  borderlino 
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FINANCIAL     CONCERN     CON- 
DUCTS SALESMEN'S  SCHOOL. 


Instruction  Is  Given  Before  Business 
Hours — Course  Includes  Inspection 
of  Public  Utility  Properties. 


By  L.  F.  FuLD,  Educationnl  Director, 

A  scliool  for  securities  salesmen  was 
established  by  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co. 
in  tlie  autmnn  of  1919  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing:  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  scK?nrities  to  ambitious  young 
men  and  women  and,  Incidentally,  of  in- 
creasing the  available  number  of  securi- 
ties salesmen  in  this  country. 

Only   Gradaates   Chosen  as   Salcinien. 

The  school  was  not  established  pri- 
marily for  the  employees  of  the  Doherty 
organization,  although  such  employees 
Jire  admlted  to  the  school  on  the  same 
Vrms  as  applicants  from  other  organiza- 
tions. Nor  was  the  school  organized  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  se- 
curities salesmen  for  the  organization, 
although  It  is  now  the  policy  of  the 
organization  to  appoint  as  securities 
salesmen  only  men  who  have  completed 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  school. 

The  course  of  study  In  the  school, 
which  covers  a  period  of  two  months, 
consists  of  discussion  periods,  Inspection 
trips,  collateral  reading,  and  written 
tests.  A  written  test  is  given  to  the 
students  at  bimonthly  intervals,  each 
covering  the  work  of  two  weeks  of  in- 
struction. 

The  students  are  taken  on  field  trips 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  inspect 
public  utility  and  industrial  properties 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  prospective 
investor.  The  financial  and  operating 
conditions  of  the  company  are  thoroughly 
explained  to  the  students  on  these  trips, 
and  each  student  is  required  to  submit 
a  written  report  on  a  hypothetical  Invest- 
ment problem  connected  with  the  prop- 
erty inspected.  A  street-railway  prop- 
erty, a  telephone  property,  a  central 
power  station,  a  water  plant,  and  an  oil 
refinery  are  inspected  during  the  course 
of  the  two  months  of  instruction. 

AU  Instruction  in  Morning  Hoar. 

To  each  member  of  the  class  a  reader's 
card  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  is 
furnished  and  a  list  of  17  books  recom- 
mended for  collateral  reading.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  furnishes  these 
cards  and  these  prescribed  books  to  the 
students  In  the  school  free  of  charge. 
The  students  are,  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction, divided  into  two  sections,  each 
of  which  meets  on  alternate  mornings 
from    7.45    to    8.45,    In    an    auditorium 


In  the  financial  district.  Instruction  is 
given  In  the  morning  rather  than  In  the 
evening,  because  in  the  strenuous  busi- 
ness life  of  the  present  day  the  man  who 
Is  worth  while  is  physically  and  mentally 
exhausted  In  the  evening,  and  the  school 
Is  interested  only  in  men  of  this  type. 
By  giving  the  .Instruction  under  the  plan 
followed  at  present  each  student  is  able 
to  report  at  the  desk  of  his  present  em- 
ployment every  morning  promptly  at  9 
o'clock. 

Neither  the  elementary-school  method 
of  having  the  pupils  reclta  from  text- 
books nor  the  free-lance  method  of  enter- 
taining the  students  with  a  lecture  is 
followed.  An  effort  is  made  by  n)cans  of 
the  discussion  of  investment  problems  to 
draw  from  each  student  the  knowledge 
which  he  possesses  or  has  obtained  from 
his  collateral  reading  and  to  supplement 
this  with  the  knowledge  which  he  should 
possess  to  become  an  efficient  securities 
salesman.  It  Is  believed  that  this  dis- 
cussion serves  as  a  stimulus  to  attention 
and  as  an  aid  to  memory. 

To  each  student  who  satisfactorily 
meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
school  a  diploma  is  awarded. 

Students    Find    Instruction    Valuable. 

No  offer  of  employment  after  gradua- 
tion is  made  to  a  student  in  the  school. 
A  sincere  effort  Is  made,  however,  to  be 
as  helpful  as  is  practicable  to  each 
student  who  successfully  completes  the 
course  of  Instruction.  The  educational 
director  is  in  touch  with  the  personnel 
executives  of  most  of  the  organizations 
from  which  the  students  are  recruited 
and  communicates  to  these  men  and 
women  Information  regarding  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  students  In  the  school 
In  the  prosecution  of  their  studies.  Many 
students  report  that  at  graduation  or 
Immediately  thereafter  they  secure  ad- 
vancement in  rank  or  increase  In  com- 
pensation in  the  organization  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

During  the  first  year  of  Its  existence 
the  Doherty  School  for  Securities  Sales- 
men had  820  matrlcuhints,  of  whom  151 
met  the  requirements  of  the  school  and 
re^jieived  its  diploma.  During  the  second 
year  the  ratio  between  matriculants  and 
graduates  has  been  about  the  same,  and 
the  total  number  of  matriculants  and 
graduates  during  this  second  year  has 
been  almost  doubled.  It  may  be  stated 
in  round  numbers  that  the  school  has 
trained  about  1,500  men  and  women  In 
the  field  of  securities  salesmanship,  of 
whom  about  250  have  secured  the  diploma 
of  the  school. 

A  correspondence  course  of  Instruction 
has  also  been  organized  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Instruction  offered  by  the 
school  to  those  who,  by  reason  of  their 
residence   away   from   New   York   City, 


ALASKA'S   POPULATION  IS  BE- 
COMING PERMANENT. 


More  than  Half  the  School  Children  Born 
In  Territory— Others  from  Many  Coun« 
tries. 

Alaska  schools  enroll  children  born  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  majority 
were  born  in  the  Territory.  Of  the  2,204 
pupils  attending  47  schools,  1,255,  or  56.9 
per  cent  are  native  bom. 

Of  the  children  born  outside  of  Alaska,  949 
in  nimiber,  more  than  two-thirds,  or  745* 
are  natives  of  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
seven  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  represented.  More  than  one- third  of 
these  children,  or  363,  have  come  from  the 
State  of  Washington.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, since  there  is  direct  boat  connection 
between  Alaska  and  Seattle,  Wash.  Other 
Western  States  have  sent  most  of  the  other 
children,  the  East  and  the  South  sending  a 
very  small  proportion. 

Canada  has  106  children  in  Alaska  schools. 
Of  European  countries,  Norway  has  28  and 
Finland  13;  Scotland  and  Russia  have  9 
each,  England  and  Sweden,  6  each,  Serbia, 
2,  and  Denmark  and  Greece,  1  each.  Pan- 
ama and  the  Philippines  send  3  children 
each  and  Mexico  2.  Asia  is  represented  by 
5  children  from  Japan  and  1  each  from 
Assyria,  China,  and  India.  Argentina  sends 
5  children  and  Australia  2. 

Authorities  consider  the  high  percentage 
of  native-born  children  an  indication  of 
the  permanence  of  the  Alaska  population. 

Of  408  students  in  the  night  schools 
for  adults,  34  nationalities  are  represented, 
outside  of  native-born  Alaskans.  The 
U^ted  States,  Norway,  and  Sweden  lead 
the  list  with  59,  52,  and  32  persons. 


find  It  Impracticable  to  attend  the  resi- 
dence course.  During  the  first  year  78 
students  enrolled  In  the  correspondence 
course,  and  during  the  second  year  73 
additional  students  have  been  enrolled. 
In  "the  correspondence  course  the  tuition 
fee  of  $15  Is  charged,  which  is  refunded 
In  full  to  each  student  who  completes  the 
course  with  a  rating  of  85  per  cent  or 
better. 


Women  teachers  are  approximately  ^ 
times  as  many  as  men  teachers  in  Ohio. 
About  one-sixth  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
State  are  high-school  teachers.  There  are 
more  than  three  times  as  many  high-school 
teachers  now  as  there  were  20  yeara  ago. 


Public  schools  in  San  Francisco  were  re- 
opened on  August  1,  after  a  month's 
vacation.  COOQIC 
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COMPLETE  CLASSinCATION 
FOR  1,000  CHILDREN. 


Thirty  Classes  in  New  York  School  Sub- 
mitted to  Thorough  Psychologieal  and 
Physical  Tests. 


Every  child  who  enters  Public  School  64, 
Manhattan,  New  York  City,  is  tested  physi- 
cally and  psychologically,  and  then  assigned 
tentatively  to  one  of  the  eight  types  of 
classes  which  have  been  organized  in  that 
school.  His  rate  of  progress  through  the 
school  course  will  then  be  planned  so  that 
the  gifted  child  will  finish  the  eight-year 
course  in  6  years,  the  bright  in  7,  the  average 
in  8  or  9,  the  dull  normal  in  10,  and  the 
defective  in  whatever  time  he  can. 

dfted  Paplto  Have  Enriched  Curriculam. 

There  are  classes  for  pupils  slightly  above 
the  average,  and  for  those  slightly  below. 
There  are  "Terman  classes"  for  superior, 
gifted  pupils.  These  unusual  children  are 
not  rushed  through  the  course,  but  are 
offered  an  enriched  curriculum,  with  the 
addition  of  such  subjects  as  French,  art, 
dancing,  music,  and  craft  work. 

Children  not  mentally  defective,  but  still 
definitely  backward,  are  placed  in  classes  of 
small  register,  to  which  especially  patient 
teachers  are  assigned.  The  school  is  de- 
veloping a  special  curriculum  for  these 
groups.  These  children,  who  are  generally 
over  age  and  have  little  interest  in  school 
work,  are  appealed  to  by  concrete  experi- 
ence, with  less  use  of  books  than  would  be 
required  of  an  ordinary  class.  An  hour  a 
day  of  shopwork  gave  two  classes  of  duU 
boys  a  practical  basis  for  their  reading  and 
arithmetic  which  otherwise  would  have 
had  no  interest  for  them. 

OlMMTstioii  Classae  for  DoablAU  Cams. 

Pupils  who  are  so  far  below  the  average 
as  to  be  suspected  of  mental  deficiency  are 
placed  in  observation  ungraded  classes,  for 
special  care,  medical  attention,  and  indi- 
vidual teaching.  Some  of  these  children 
return  to  the  regular  grades  after  a  term  or 
two  under  observation,  while  others  prove  to 
be  really  defective  mentally,  and  they  con- 
tinue in  the  special  class.  Return  to  the 
normal  class  is  always  a  possibility,  for  the 
school  aims  at  perfect  flexibility  and  in- 
terrelation of  groups.  The  original  grouping 
is  used  as  a  starting  point  and  working  basis. 
Changes  are  made  on  the  recommendation 
of  teachers  and  as  the  result  of  observation, 
but  these  changes,  though  important  for  the 
individual  child,  do  not  affect  the  original 
grouping  much,  for  they  amount  to  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Besides  classification  on  a  mental  basis, 
there  is  provision  for  children  who  are 
ph>'sicaHy  or  emotionally  in  need  of  treat- 


ment. A  nutrition  class  cares  for  children 
who  are  underweight  and  need  special 
physical  attention.  Health  is  the  center  of 
the  curriculum  of  this  class.  Home  co- 
operation being  a  necessity  in  this  work, 
visits  are  made  at  the  pupils*  homes,  and 
mothers*  classes  meet  at  the  school. 

special  Training  for  TempenunenUl  Cliildren. 

A  neurotic  class  receives  children  who 
are  temperamentally  peculiar,  abnormal  in 
some  way,  but  not  necessarily  mentally 
defective.  These  children  are  often  the 
truants  or  behavior  problems  of  the  ordinary 
class.  They  need  special  training,  emo- 
tional rather  than  intellectual.  Removal  of 
such  cases  from  the  normal  group  tends  to 
make  the  classes  in  the  main  body  of  the 
school  more  homogeneous.  The  close  study 
of  these  individuals  afforded  by  the  small 
size  of  the  class,  which  consists  of  only  10 
or  12  pupils,  results  in  a  better  adjustment 
of  the  boys  with  their  environment,  and 
often  allows  them  to  take  their  place  again 
in  the  normal  school  world. 

The  first  seven  grades,  from  lA  to  4 A, 
comprising  30  classes  and  about  1,000 
children,  have  been  classified.  The  school 
has  a  register  of  3,200,  all  boys,  with  con- 
stant additions  in  all  grades.  Duplicate 
sessions  are  the  rule  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  school,  and  classes  find  room,  in  several 
annexes  near  the  main  building.  These 
crowded  conditions  are  a  disadvantage  in 
many  ways,  but  the  large  number  of  pupils 
allows  a  closer  grouping  of  types  than  would 
be  practicable  in  a  smaller  school. 


ENGLISH    TEACHERS    MORE    GEN- 
ERALLY  CONSULTED. 

Teachers*  consulting  committees  to  cover 
every  section  of  the  county  have  been 
established  by  the  county  of  Warwickshire, 
England.  This  is  a  step  ahead  of  the  joint 
advisory  committees,  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  the  authority 
and  of  the  teachers  in  their  service,  which 
many  local  education  authorities  have  set 
up. 

The  local  committees  encourage  the  ex- 
change of  educational  ideas  among  the 
teachers  in  the  district  as  to  curriculum, 
methods,  and  other  matters.  An  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  conunittees  will  be 
concerned  with  the  relations  between  the 
central  schools  and  the  contributory  schools, 
especially  regarding  transfers  of  children  and 
correlation  of  curricula.  The  committees  are 
asked  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  defects  of  buildings,  or  of  equpiment, 
heating,  ventilation,  etc. 

Committees  may  arrange  for  interchange  of 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  their 
educational  outlook.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittees will  deal  with  all  matters  relating  to 
school  camps,  interschool  games,  boy  scouts' 
associations,  etc. 


IMPROVED   SCHEDULE   FOR 
MOUNT  VERNON. 


Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  Begin  at 
$1,300— High-School  Principals  Receive 
$5,000  a  Year. 


According  to  a  new  salary  schedule  to  take 
effect  September,  1921,  elementary  teachers 
of  the  first  six  grades  in  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  will  begin  their  probation  term  on  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,300,  and  will  receive  an  annual  in- 
crement of  at  least  $150.  This  annual  in- 
crease will  continue  until  at  least  the  regular 
maximum  salary  of  $2,500  is  reached. 
Special  teachers  and  teachers  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  will  have  the  $150  annual 
increase,  their  minimtmi  salary  being 
$1,500  and  the  maximum  $2,700. 

Increases  beyond  the  regular  maximum 
may  be  made  upon  recommendations  in 
favor  of  individual  teachers,  based  upon  the 
recognized  superior  value  to  the  schools  of 
the  service  of  the  teacher  concerned.  The 
basis  of  such  judgment  is  the  one  used 
throughout  the  city  for  judging  the  quality 
of  teaching  service,  namely,  school  house- 
keeping, control  of  class,  spirit  of  class, 
teaching  ability,  professional  and  social 
spirit,  personal  equipment,  and  general 
estimate. 

High -school  teachers  begin  their  probation 
service  at  $1,500,  and  receive  the  annual 
increment  of  not  lees  thaii  $150  until  they 
reach  the  regular  maximum  of  $3,300. 

Elementary  school  principals  are  paid 
according  to  the  number  of  classes  super- 
vised by  them.  Principals  in  charge  of 
schools  of  17  or  more  classes  are  placed  in 
class  A  J  and  receive  a  minimum  salary  of 
$2,000  and  a  maximum  of  $4,000.  Princi- 
pals in  charge  of  8  to  16  classes  are  placed  in 
class  B,  and  receive  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,500  and  a  maximum  of  $2,500.  However, 
principals  who  have  had  15  or  more  years  of 
continuous  service  as  such  in  the  schools  of 
Mount  Vernon,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  schedule,  will  be  considered  as  in 
class  A. 

Elementary  and  high-school  principals 
and  supervisors  receive  an  annual  increment 
of  at  least  $200.  The  regular  maximum  for 
the  best  paid  high -school  principal  will  be 
$5,000.  Increases  beyond  the  regular  maxi- 
mum are,  as  in  the  case  of  elementary 
teachers,  entirely  individual. 


More  than  a  thousand  children  in  England 
live  on  canal  boats,  and  their  schooling  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  the  local  education  au- 
thorities. Legal  proceedings  have  been 
taken  and  fines  imposed  for  truancy  in  some 
cases.  Some  authorities  believe  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  allowed  to  travel  on  the 
boats. 
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CoipoBttiwi  mud  PmeCteau  «C  State 
I^Mvd — SMftle  and  Parfirti  SvpcsinlOTKL- 
ents  to  be  Chosen  by  g— ifls. 


LouMBMia'B  public  echools  will  kcpcefcoth 
be  free  from  politioal  infiuenoe,  if  the  new 
caDdtitution  workB  out  ma  ^xpecteil  by  edu- 
cak>rB  in  thdt  Stele.  The  State  board  ol 
education  ie  now  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitutioa,  instead  of  by  legi^tive  enacts 
ment.  The  beard  will  e^naist  of  eight  mem- 
bera,  one  elected  from  each  of  the  five  co&- 
greasional  districte  and  three  af^>otnted  by 
the  governor.  Theae  membera  will  serve 
ei^t-year  terms,  overlapping. 

SUte  Board  'Will  Elect  Superintendent. 

This  board,  and  not  tJae  people  directly, 
will  elect  the  State  superint^ident  of  edu- 
cation, who  is  subject  to  removal  by  the 
board.  The  supenntendont's  salary  limit 
has  been  raised  from  $5,000  to  $7,500. 

The  State  University  will  be  governed  by 
a  special  body  provided  for  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  i^pointed  by  the  governor.  All 
other  State  higher  institutions  will  be  di- 
rectly under  the  super vIb  ion  and  control 
of  the  State  board. 

Coordination  of  the  State  school  system  is 
provided  for,  bo  that  the  elementary'  and  sec- 
ondary school  courses  will  lead  to  the  stand- 
ard of  higher  education  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College.  In  the  elementary  schools 
only  fundamentals  will  be  taught,  including 
the  study  of  the  American  Government  and 
the  duty  of  citizens. 

Parish  school  boards  will  be  elected  by 
the  people.  Tbe^e  boards  will  ^ect  the 
paneh  superintandenU),  but  the  State  board, 
instead  of  the  legislature,  will  prescribe  the 
qualiiicaticnB  and  duties  of  the  superintend- 
ente.  The  State  board,  however,  will  not 
have  control  of  the  adminietration  or  the 
business  affairs  of  any  pariah  school  boards 
nor  of  the  selection  or  removal  of  its  officers. 

Tescbers'  CerfiAc«teB  Controlled  by  Board. 

Qualifications  of  teachers  of  all  grades 
from  coll^iate  to  elementary  will  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  board,  and  their  certifi- 
cation will  be  provided  for  by  the  same 
authority. 

Minimum  appropriations  are  fixed  by  the 
constitution.  After  July  1,  1922,  and  until 
January,  1925,  the  severance  license  tax  on 
natural  resources  up  to  $5,000,000  will  be 
appropriated  to  the  State  University,  ex- 
clusive of  what  hae  already  been  apportioned 
from  the  present  fiscal  year.  After  1925  a 
State  tax  of  one-half  mill  will  be  collected 
for  the  State  University,  and  2^  mills  for  the 


cdier  parte  of  the  public  sdiool  syrtm. 
For  ttre  Bttpport  of  State  edncotioiuil  ia^ 
tntioDff^her  tlian  the  State  UmTerai^,  fmofa 
as  Bcheols  for  t^e  biind,  industrisd  schoMs, 
normal  schools,  etc.,  not  leee  than  $790^000 
must  be  appropriated  anntiaHy,  to  be  appm^ 
tioncd  by  t^e  legislature  wad  the  Ststo 
board. 

In  the  new  constitution  is  a  provision  that 
the  gener^  exercises  in  the  public  schools 
must  be  conducted  in  the  English  language. 
According  to  the  old  constitution  the  Frendi 
language  might  be  taught  in  those  locaKtiBS 
where  the  French  language  predominated, 
if  no  additional  expense  were  incurred  by 
this  instruction. 


SOCIETY  FOR  HELPING  COLLEGE 
GIRLS. 

Girls  struggling  for  higher  education 
are  helped  by  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  tlie  University  Education  of  Women. 
The  society's  money  is  lent  to  self-sui>- 
porting  girls,  to  girls  at  home  helping 
with  the  housework  whose  parents  can 
support  them  but  not  give  them  a  col- 
lege education,  and  to  girls  who  suffer 
revei'ses  of  fortune  before  they  have  com- 
pleted their  cour.se. 

A  loan  libra i-y,  composed  chiefly  of  col- 
lege textbiioks,  al-io  is  kept  for  the  l)ene- 
fit  Oi  youug  women  students  of  Boston 
University  who  can  not  afford  to  buy 
textbooks. 

Two  graduate  fellowships  were  granted 
this  year  by  the  society,  one  in  chemistry 
at  Boston  University  and  the  other  In 
French  at  Radcliffe.  Of  the  students 
benefiting  this  year,  many  are  looking 
forwanl  te  work  in  the  line  of  social 
service,  medicine,  institutional  manage- 
ment, domestic  science,  library  science, 
and  journalism. 


NEW  BUn^DTNGS  PARTLY  OF  WOOD. 

The  needs  of  the  schools  of  Oakland^  CaUf., 
are  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  money 
available  that  the  most  economical  types  of 
construction  have  been  adopted.  The  HmaJl 
elementary  schools  and  some  of  tibe  neigh- 
borhood schools  Avill  be  of  wood  construction 
with  walls  of  cement  stucco  on  metal  latJi 
and  with  roofs  of  Spanish  tile.  The  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  will  have 
exterior  walls  of  brick,  hollow  tile,  or  coti- 
crote  covered  with  cement  stucco,  and  the 
roofs  will  be  similar  to  the  elementsry 
schools.  The  interior  conetructaon  of  tkeee 
buildings  will  be  of  wood.  As  a  resiiit  of 
this  policy  of  economical  construction,  the 
new  elementary  schools  arc  costing  ooly 
about  $7,000  a  classroom,  including  aiicii- 
toriumand  administration  and  special fooms. 
Fire  hazard  has  been  reduced  by  fice- 
proofing,  easy  stairways,  and  good  water 
oommunicalions  everywhere. 


INFLIlliNCX    OF 


InsUlaiiaii  is  tiM 
WovM  In  Fvixt  of  Mmnbo^  is  lMf«r- 
sity  of  California. 


''Univendty  of  California  is  now  without 
question  the  lai^est  university  in  this 
countryin  point  of  enrolhnent,"  writes  B^^/- 
ttond  Walt^v,  secretary  of  the  American 
ArfKOciotion  ef  Collegiate  Registrars.  Mr. 
Waltero  has  for  eeN'eral  years  collected  the 
statistics  of  enrollment  of  t^e  leading  insti- 
tutions fcH*  higher  education  and  has  pub- 
Habed  them  evay  year  soon  after  the  be- 
gimiing  of  the  eoUege  year. 

An  article  in  the  June  15th  number  of 
School  Lipe,  which  credited  New  York 
University  with  the  greatest  enrollment 
was,  as  Mr.  Walters  points  out,  based  on 
the  figures  of  1919.  Begular  full-time 
students  in  10  leading  univennties,  a«  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Walters  in  School  and  JSoddiy, 
were  sus  follows  in  1920:  California,  11,071; 
Cdumbia,  8,488;  Michigan,  8,458;  Illinois, 
8,260;  Minnesota,  7,437;  Ohio  State,  7,156; 
Wisconsin,  6,846;  Pennsylvania,  6,363:  Har- 
vard, 5,483;  Cornell,  5,175.  Enrollment  in 
other  famous  universities  on  the  pame  basis 
was  as  follows:  Chicago,  4,682;  Yale,  3.G64; 
Lrfand  StanCord,  2,449;  Princeton,  1,814; 
Johns  Hkipkins,  1,312. 

Colinnfaia  Leads  in  Resident  Students. 

New  York  University  does  not  appear  in 
this  list  because  its  records  are  not  so  kept  aa 
to  make  it  possible  to  determine  the  number 
of  regular  full-time  students.  On  tlie  baaiB 
of  resident  students  that  institotion  in  1920 
ranked  fifth  with  10,522,  following  Columbia, 
23,793;  California,  16,379;  Chicago,  11,394.; 
and  Pennsylvania,  10,579. 

Including  correspondence  and  extension 
courses  of  all  elates,  the  Univercity  of 
Cahfornia  furnishes  instruction  to  no  less 
than  36,904  persons.  It  ie  probable  that  no 
other  institution  in  the  world  of  like  charac- 
tar.can  equal  this  total. 


Harvard  University's  Glee  (^lub  has  com- 
pleted a  successful  trip  through  Fiance, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The  organization 
sailed  in  June,  at  the  insitation  of  the 
French  Government,  and  gave  concerts  in 
Paris,  Geneva,  and  other  cities.  The  pro- 
grams included  selections  from  the  works  of 
such  composers  as  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Brahms.  Among  the  distinguished  men 
who  heard  the  club  sing  were  President 
Millerand,  Marshal  Joffre,  and  Marshal  Foch. 
On  Jidy  4,  the  students  placed  flowers  on 
the  grave  of  the  unknown  soldier  under  the 
Arc  de  Triomple,  and  sang  De  Profimdis. 
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EDITATION    THE    BEST    INSURANCE    AGAINST 
FIRE  LOSS. 


Property  ^>'orth  a  Half  Billion  Consumed  Annually— Misuse  of 
Eleitncit>  llie  Leadkig  Cause  Many  States  Require  F!re 
Prevention  Instruction  -To  Guard  against  Public  Disaster  is  a 
Prime  Ciric  Duty. 

By  Tno   J.  TioBUT,    UniUd  States  Commisaioiur  of  Education. 

Recogxiiai]^  fire  prevention  aa  a  consarvation  meaaure, 
the  Bureau  of  Edocation  for  a  xmmber  of  yeam  paat  has 
sponsored  it  from  an  edttcational  standpoint.  Our  &re  losses 
for  ]  95K)  are  startiin^.  A  thoug^htful  consideration  of  the 
facts  should  convince  anyone  that  the  problem  is  acute 
eoiou^h  to  demand  the  attention  of  every  man,  woman  ^  and 
^ildin  America. 

Let  us  see  to  what  extent  we  are  bumixi^  up  America. 
During  the  five-year  period  from  1915  to  1919,  inclusive, 
our  total  fire  losses  were  fl, 4 16,375,845,  or  a  yearly  aver- 
a^  of  ^288,275,169.  That  is  bad  enovgh.  Bnt  iiow 
come  the  figures  for  1920.  Despite  no  great /sonfiagrations 
dnriug  that  year  the  losses  totaled  over  $500,000,000 — 
half  a  billion  dollars.  This  is  greater  than  in  any  year  be- 
fore, save  1906,  when  the  San  Francisco  disaster  occurred. 
Much  more  deplorable  than  this  shameful  waste  is  the 
heavy  loss  of  human  life;  15,000  Americans,  most  of  them 
vromen  stnd  ciisldren,  are  burned  to 
death  each  yeat,  aoooiding  to  tlie  best 
estimates,  and  about  17,000  seriously 
injured  by  fire,  many  of  these  latter 
becoming  public  charges. 

These  figures  do  not  indudje  our 
heavy  forest-fire  losses.  America's 
tlmbei  resoui'ces  were  the  richest  in 
the  world  a  few  generations  8  .o,  but 
we  have  been  cutting  and  buruL^g  our 
forest."  four  times  as  fast  as  they  are 
renewed.  As  a  result  we  are  facing 
an  actual  timber  shortage.  Wood  pulp 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  scarce. 
Lumber  for  building  is  fast  diminish- 
ing. In  the  five-year  period  1916  to 
1920,  inclusive,  our  forest-fire  losses 
totaled  $85,715,747  and  burned  over 
an  area  of  56,000,000  acrea,  threaten- 
ing it  with  aridity.  When  you  reflect 
that  it  requires  from  50  to  100  years 
to  replace  such  valuable  growth^  you 
must  agree  that  we  are  literally  burning  up  the  future. 

A  careful  classification  of  lire  losses  sum.  causes  shows  that 
most  files  are  due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance  and  are 
therefore  preventable.  In  roimd  figures  80  per  cent  are 
from  strictly  preventable  causes,  40  per  cent  from  partly 
preventable  causes,  and  of  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  due 
to  unknown  causes,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  large  propor- 
tion are  preventable  Also,  about  65  per  cent  of  our  ftres 
occur  in  homes. 

What  are  some  of  the  dxief  causes  of  firesP  The  misuse  of 
alectzici^  comes  first  with  carelessness  and  ignorance  as 
^e  contributing  factors.  Defective  wiring  and  insulation, 
QsrelessnesB  in  tbM  use  of  rtectrical  apparatus  in  the  home, 
such  a  a  the  electric  pressing  iron,  and  amateur  repairing 
(Coniiuuti  on  page  i8.) 


BURNHAM    SCALES    BRLNG    STANDARDIZATION 
OF  SALARIES. 


Equal  Pay  for  Similar  Work  Now  the  Rale  fn  l^gland  and 
Wales  -Women  Receire  Oidy  Feor-Flftlis  as  Much  as  Mea— 
Teachers  Agree  Not  to  Press  for  Flulher  fncreaoe  Before  1925. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington. 
The  appalling  losses  of  life  and  prop- 
erty through  fires  that  might  have  been 
prevented  need  only  to  be  realized  to 
enlist  one's  sympathy  and  aid  in  the 
campaign    to    safeguard.      Every     fire 
means    destructioB    of   an    exhaustible 
resource.    Prevention  is  the  remedy  and 
our  duty.    Every  boy  and  girl,  man,  and 
woman  should  be  a  committee  of  one, 
resolved  to  do  his  or  her  part  in  the  work. 
E.  C.  nNNEY, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Kemuueiatiou  oi  teacbois  is  standardized  throughout  the  whole  of 
England  and  Wales  aw  the  result  of  the  recent  adoption  of  the  widely- 
diflcusaed  '' Bumham  scales."  These  scales  had  been  practically  in 
e^ei  t  for  several  months,  for  it  appears  that  most  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authorities  had  already  made  their  schedules  to  correspond  to 
them:  but  the  formal  sanction  oi  Uic  board  of  education  was  not 
given  until  June.  By  tliat  action  the  board  definitely  agrees  that 
three-fifths  the  amounts  required  uhall  be  paid  from  the  national 
exchequer. 

Eight  standard  scales,  foui'  for  elemculary  bchools,  two  for  eec- 
ondar>'  schools,  and  two  for  tp.chui<:al,  art,  continuation,  and  evening 
schools,  with  cei'tuiii  mmliiRaiiou^j  lo  cover  8iHH.iaI  cdsce,  are 
regarded  ba  furnishing  siiliicicnt  variety  to  provide  for  the  different 
circumstanceis  in  the  310  "areas"  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
for  purposes  of  educational  administration. 

Each  scale  shown  for  men  and  for  women  , 

with  diffeient  degrees  of  preparation  and  of 
responsibility,  a  minimum  Falar>',  an  annual 
increment,  and  a  maximum.  The  dilVer- 
oiicos  b<^tween  them  are  iut^^nded  to  meet 
the  higher  cost  ot  living  in  certain  localities, 
so  tliat  the  net  compensation  may  be  8u]>- 
stai'i'.^  1'  equal  for  like  nervice  all  over 
Eiii,I.Jii<i  and  Wales. 

ImiX)riHnL  ad\antages  are  expwtcfl  to 
n'jsult,  Xo  tcaclxr  will  1>(>  harassed  l>y  the 
kj;'i\vled:^e  that  his  services  are  underpaid 
as  iomjiareil  with  another  teacher  doing 
siinihu  \Mrk,  and  competitive  bidding  be- 
tween I^r'al  authorities  for  the  services  of 
dei'irable  ieachers  will  be  greatly  reduced 
if  not  entirely  stopped.  But  more  im- 
portant than  all  else  is  that  the  condition  of 
tinrest  that  piTvailo<l  to  «?T!cIi  an  alanwincr  r^xteiit  in  the  lanks  of  the 
teachers  seems  to  have  been  atJayed.  'V\\^  proj)er  work  of  the 
schools  will  now  proceed  without,  the  tlistraction  of  unseemly  dis- 
sension, and  >vithout  ihe  luieasiiu -^s  that  comes  from  uncertainty. 

The  mires  tamong  tlie  teach«»rs  of  En^'land  immediately  after  the 
war  was  far  more  seriouK  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  American  schoolj?.  British  t«*achei^  made  no  general  demand 
for  salar\'  increases  durijig  tlie  tiiftt,  iJiree  years  of  the  war,  but 
accepted  the  salaries  which  they  Iiad  previoiifily  received,  in  a 
M  iiit  oi  helpfulness  and  as  a  matter  of  patriotism.  The  privations 
i»  suiting  from  war  aLd  die  mounting  cost  of  the  ne^'essaries  of  life 
lorced  the   teachei*?,  how«^'vr)-.  to  join    in  ihe  ;;<*neral  demand  for 
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higher  pay  which  was  made  by  all  salaried 
workers. 

Many  of  the  local  education  authorities  rec- 
ognized the  justice  of  the  teachers*  attitude, 
and  without  hesitation  granted  the  increases 
which  they  asked .  Other  authorities  resisted 
so  strenuously  that  a  lamentable  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism developed  in  many  localities.  Both 
sides  proceeded  to  form  organizations  for 
united  action,  or  to  strengthen  organizations 
already  existing.  So  acute  did  the  contro- 
versy become  that  in  some  instances  the  teach- 
ers declined  to  serve  at  the  old  rates  of  pay 
and  the  schools  were  closed  for  considerable 
periods.  Such  occurrences  became  some- 
what frequent  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
Many  highly  competent  persons  in  discour- 
agement left  the  business  of  teaching  en- 
tirely, and  it  became  exceedingly  difficult 
to  fill  the  vacancies  that  occurr^,  or  to 
obtain  the  normal  number  of  students  for 
the  teacher-training  colleges.  With  so  much 
of  dissension  over  salaries  the  profession  was 
fast  losing  its  attractiveness. 

An  Intermediate  Agency  Proposed. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Education,  to  provide  a  cen- 
tral ol^ganization  representing  local  educa- 
tion authorities  and  teachers  in  order  to 
solve  the  salary  problem  in  public  elemen- 
tary schools  by  agreement  on  a  national 
basiai  At  hia  suggestion  a  ineeting  was  held 
on  August  12,  1919,  of  a  constituent  com- 
mittee representing  associations  of  local  edu- 
cation authorities  and  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Fisher's  proposal. 

It  was  decided  to  create  a  "standing  joint 
committee*'  of  representatives  of  local  edu- 
cation authorities  on  one  side  and  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  on  the  other. 
\^Tieu  completely  organized  that  committee 
consisted  of  2  representatives  of  the  London 
County  Council,  8  representatives  of  the 
County  Councils  Association,  6  representa- 
tives of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, 6  representatives  of  the  Association 
of  Education  Committees,  and  22  represen- 
tatives of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bumham  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  his  activity 
was  euch  that  his  name  has  been  promi- 
uentl}'  associated  with  all  its  actions.  The 
committee  itself  is  popularly  known  as  *'Lord 
Bumham 's  committee." 

Minimum  Scnl«  Producea  Good  Resnlts. 

Its  first  important  action  was  a  report 
dated  November  21,  1919,  presenting  a 
"provisional  minimum  scale  of  salaries  for 
teachers  in  public  elementary'  schools." 
The  reiwrt  met  ni-ith  general  approval. 
Every  local  education  authority  in  England 
and  Wales  whose  scale  was  previously  below 
that  minimum  scale  took  action  within  a- 
few  montlis  to  raise  its  salaries  to  at  least  the 
level  of  the  scale. 


The  result  was  wholly  beneficial.  The 
position  of  teachers  and  the  prospects  offered 
to  candidates  for  the  profession  were  dis- 
tinctly improved,  and  the  fifrst  approach  was 
made  toward  a  national  basis  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  salary  problem.  In  many  locali- 
ties scales  of  salaries  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum scale  were  adopted  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  authorities  and  ,  their  teachers, 
and  it  was  recognized  that  such  scales  were 
justifiable  and  appropriate.  No  standards 
were  available  for  the  higher  scales  except 
those  based  upon  competition  for  desirable 
teachers.  The  solution  of  the  salary  problem 
seemed,  therefore,  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
multiplication  of  local  settlements. 

Work  of  Joint  Committee  Devel<98. 

In  Februarj',  1920,  the  standing  joint  com- 
mittee determined  to  carrj'  their  work  a 
stage  furtlier  by  formulating  standard  scales 
to  be  applied  by  agreement  between  the 
several  authorities  and  their  teachers,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  standing  joint  committee. 
The  task  was  complex  and  difficult,  but  in 
October,  1920,  a  report  was  presented  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  committee 
in  which  three  standard  scales,  namely, 
Nos.  II,  III,  and  IV  were  set  forth.  The 
original  provisional  minimum  scale  was  re- 
printed with  the  three  new  standard  scales 
and  temporarily  constituted  the  first  of  the 
series.  A  new  Scale  I  was,  however,  pub- 
lished in  December,  1920.  * 

Omitting  special  pro^d8ions,  the  scales 
and  the  principal  provisions  of  the  report 
are  as  follows: 

Scales  for  certificated  assistant  teachers^  two 
yems  college  trained. 


Men. 

Scales. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Annua] 
incre- 
mcnt. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Standard  Scale  I 

£       9. 

160     0 
172    10 
172    10 
1S2    10 
200      0 

£       9. 

10     0 
12    10 
12    10 
12    10 
12    10 

£       9. 

300  0 
325  0 
340    0 

Standard  Scale  II 

Standard  Scale  III 

380  0 
425    0 

Standard  Scale  IV 

Women. 

Scales. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Annual 
incre- 
ment. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Provisional  minimum  scale. 
Standard  5k»le  I 

£     s. 
160     0 
160     0 
160     0 
170      0 
187    10 

£        8. 

10     0 
12    10 
12    10 
12    10 
12    10 

£       9. 

240  0 
280  0 
272  0 
304  0 
340    0 

Standard  Scale  II 

Standard  Scale  III 

Standard  Scale  IV 

Scales  for  certificated  head  teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  head  teachers'  salaries  schools 
shall  be  graded  according  to  average  attendance  thus: 

Grade  I.  Not  over  100  in  average  attendance. 

Grade  II.  Over  100  but  not  over  200  in  average 
attendance. 

Grade  III.  Over  200  but  not  over  3o0  in  average 
attendance. 


Grade  IV.  Over  350  but  not  over  500  In  average 
attendance. 

Grade  V.  Over  500. 

An  assistant  teacher  on  appointment  to  a  head  toech- 
ershlp,  and  a  heid  teacher  on  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade,  shall  have  his  or  her  existing  salary  increased  by 
a  promotion  increment  per  grade  of  school  as  follows: 


Scales. 

Men.  per 
grade  of 
school. 

ofaSool! 

Provisional  minimum  scale 

Standard  Scale  I 

£ 
20 
20 
20 
25 
25 

£ 
15 
15 

Standard  Scale  11 

15 

Standard  Scale  III 

"•      20 

Standard  Scale  IV 

20 

Annual  increments  for  head  teachers:                    £  s. 

Provisional  minimum  scale 12  10 

Otherscales 15  0 

Maxima  for  head  teachers. 


Grade 
I. 

Grade 
II. 

Grade 

in. 

Scales. 

g 

g 
i 

1 

^ 

Provisional      minimiun 
scale 

£ 

330 
357i 
374 
418 
467i 

£ 

264 

286 

300 

335 

374 

£ 

360 

390 

408 

456 

610 

£ 

288 

312 

328 

366 

408 

£ 

380 
422^ 
442 
494 
552| 

£ 
81? 

Standard  Scale  I 

THH 

Standard  Scale  II 

Standard  Scale  lU 

Standard  Scale  IV 

356 
397 
442 

Grade  IV. 

Grade  V. 

Scales. 

g 

g 
1 

1 

^ 

Provisional  minimum  scale. 
Standard  Scale  I 

£ 

420 
455 
476 
532 
.mi 

£ 
33( 
364 
384 
42E 

m 

£ 
I     450 
i     487i 
i     510 
i     570 

>      ^71 

£ 

360 
390 

Standard  Scale  II 

412 

Standard  Scale  ni 

459 

Standard  Scale  IV 

J>10 

1 

" 

Scales  for  uncertificated  assistant  teachers. 


Men. 

Mini- 
mum. 

An- 
nual 
incre- 
ment. 

Maximum. 

Scales. 

Ap- 
pointed 
on  or 
after 
Apr. 
1,1914. 

Ap. 
pointed 
before 

1, 1914. 

Provisional   mini- 
mum scale 

Standard  Scale  I... 
Standard  Scale  II.. 
Standard  Scale  III. 
Standard  Scale  IV. 

£     9. 

100     0 
103    10 
103    10 
109    10 
120      0 

£     9. 

6  0 

7  10 
7    10 
7    10 
7    10 

£ 

150 
160 
160 
180 
200 

£ 
180 
204 
204 
228 
255 

Women. 

Provisional    mini- 
mum scale 

Standard  Scale  I... 
Standard  Scale  II.. 
Standard  Scale  III. 
Standard  Scale  IV. 

£ 
90 
96 
96 
102 
112 

£     8. 

6  0 

7  10 
7    10 
7    10 
7    10 

£ 

140 
150 
ISO 
160 
170 

£ 
150 
164 
164 
182 
204 

'^  Carry    over;''    retroactive   effect. — It  was 

provided  that  the  correct  position  of  any 

teacher  on  the  scale  adopted  should  be  the 

{Continued  on  pag^AO.) 
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(Pire  Prevention  Day— 1921.) 

BY  THE  PRESroENT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES  OF  AMERICA 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

WhereaA  the  United  States  suffers  through  destruction  by  fire  an  annual 
loss  of  life  estimated  at  16,000  human  beings,  most  of  them  women  and 
children,  and 
Whereas  in  the  fa«e  of  the  world's  dire  need  for  American  products  our 
fire  losses  incresisod  during  1020  to  over  $500,000,000,  and  during  the 
previous  flve-yeax  period  totaled  over  $1,416,375,000 — buildings,  food- 
stuffs, and  other  created  wealth  needlessly  wiped  out  of  existence — and 
Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  above,  forest  fires,  during  the  five  years  ended 
with  1920,  further  reduced  eur  diminishing  timber  resources  by  a  total 
of  over  $85,000,000,  also  threatening  with  €u:idity  over  56,000,000  acres 
of  hitherto  productive  woodland,  and 
Whereas  most  of  our  fire  losses  are  due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance  and 
may  bo  easily  prevented  by  increased  care  and  education  on  the  part  of 
citizens: 

Therefore,  I,  WABBEN  G  HABDING,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 
urge  upon  the  Governors  of  the  various  States  to  designate  and  set  apart 
October  10th,  1021— anniversary  of  the  Chicago  fire — as  Pire  Prevention 
Day,*  with  these  principal  objects  in  view,  to  wit: 

To  request  the  citizens  of  their  States  to  plan  for  that  day  and  period, 
through  pulpit,  through  open  forum  and  through  the  schools,  such 
instructive  and  educational  exercises  as  shall  impress  the  public  mind 
wi^  the  calamitous  effects  and  threatened  economic  disaster  of  such 
unnecesscury  fire  waste; 
To  urge,  as  an  everyday  duty  of  citizenship,  individual  and  collective 
efforts  in  conserving  our  country^s  natural  and  created  resources,  and 
To  promote  systematic  instruction  in  fire  prevention  in  our  schools, 
constant  observance  of  the  ordinary  precautions  that  safeguard  us 
from  fires,  and  orderliness  in  home  and  community,  that  we  may  over- 
come this  lurking  perU. 
Fire  is  a  danger  that  never  sleeps. 
In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  27th  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and 
[Seal  ]  Twenty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 

the.One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth. 

WABBEN  G  HABDING. 
By  the  President: 

Charles  E  Hughes, 

Secretary  of  State, 


Evening-Bchool  teachers  in  New  York  City 
will  henceforth  be  appointed  just  as  day- 
school  teachers  are  for  a  probationary  period 
of  three  years,  and  then,  if  their  work  is 
satisfactory,  they  will  receive  a  permanent 
license.  Formerly  a  new  eligible  list  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and 
teachers  were  appointed  for  that  term  onl>'. 
Teachers  will  be  paid  as  before  on  a  per  diem 
basis. 


Members  of  the  extension  division  of  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College  who  have  edugation 
equal  to  that  of  regular  collegiate  faculty 
members  are  now  entitled  to  equal  ranking 
with  them.  Many  such  teachers,  who  have 
been  known  as  directors,  leaders,  or  associate 
professors,  are  now  ranked  as  professors. 


Inclines  or  ramps  from  floor  to  floor  are 
used  in  place  of  stairs  in  the  high  schools  at 
Healdsburg  and  Watsonville,  Calif.  The 
floors  are  of  concrete  covered  with  cork  car- 
pet. These  ramps  promote  safety  of  move- 
ment for  classes  going  from  one  floor  to 
another. 


Pennsylvania  State  College  is  preparing 
to  build  residence  halls  that  will  accommo- 
date 10,000  students,  about  three  times  the 
number  now  cared  for.  Alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  college  will  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute a  fund  of  $2,000,000.  The  State 
legislature  has  granted  an  emergency  fund 
of  $250,000,  which  will  Ik?  used  to  start  the 
building  program. 


Many  schools  in  New  York  City  have 
motion-picture  machines,  and  have  been 
using  films  in  teaching  biology,  history,  and 
geography.  It  is  expected  to  use  motion 
pictures  before  long  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  home  economics,  nature  study, 
physical  training,  and  English. 


Home  products  are  favored  in  Evansville, 
Ind.,  where  every  one  of  the  1921  graduating 
class  in  education  of  Evansville  College,  12 
in  number,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  This  is  the  first 
class  to  be  graduated  from  the  department  of 
education  of  that  institution. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ESTHONU  IN 
CONFUSION. 


Language  Problem  Offers  Serious  Difficul- 
ties— German  is  Permitted  in  a  iPew 
Schools;  Others  Use  Esthonian. 


Esthonia.  the  nev/ly  croatod  so\ereiguty 
borderin.<i:  on  the  lialtic  and  the  (Julf  of 
Finland,  has  great  difficulty  in  organizing 
its  school  s}-stem.  Four  lanciiaw-s,  succes- 
sive changes  in  government,  war,  and  lack 
of  means  ha\o  thrown  tlie  schools  into  con- 
fusion. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1918  Gorm.an  troops 
expelled  the  bolshevik  rulers,  the  schools 
were  ignored  until  later  in  the  year,  when 
they  were  reorganized  according  to  the 
Prussian  pattern.  Tlie  two  lower  classes 
were,  however,  gi^en  instruction  in  Estho- 
nian, two pri-^ate  g>^ninasiums  were  permit- 
ted to  teach  Russian,  and  intermediate 
classes  were  oTg&nizcd  for  the  purpose  of 
eventually  changing  the  medium,  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  to  German. 

After  the  collapse  of  Germany  in  1918 
Esthonia  began  to  establish  her  indenend- 
ence,  and  Esthonian  l>ecame  the  language  of 
all  State  and  community  schools.  This 
change  occasioned  great  diflSculty,  for  very 
few  teachers  were  prepared  to  use  the 
Esthonian  language  in  the  instruction  of 
advanced  pupils,  and  there  were  no  text- 
books in  that  language.  After  long  negoti- 
ation the  German  part  of  the  population 
were  granted  a  g>'mna8ium,  a  modern  school, 
and  a  folk  school  in  Reval,  in  which  Ger- 
man is  used  as  the  language  of  instruction. 
But  the  Russian  element  in  the  country 
was  not  granted  the  same  pri\'ilege.  The 
coast  population  uses  the  Swedish  language, 
and  a  movement  was  started  to  provide 
instruction  in  Swedish.  The  Esthonian 
authorities,  however,  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  instruction  in  any  foreign  language. 
Cx)nflicting  claims  in  allegiance  and  lan- 
guage have  left  the  schools  as  disorganized 
units,  which  time  and  labor  now  alone  can 
build  into  some  form  of  hom.ogeneity. 

Private  schools  are  permitted  to  use  any 
language  desired  on  condition  that  added 
time  is  given  to  Esthonian. 


Dinners  at  less  than  half  of  the  cost  are 
provided  for  professors  at  the  University  of 
Vienna  by  the  American  Relief  AssDciation. 
The  food  is  brought  from  America,  except- 
ing the  vegetables  which  are  bought  in 
Vienna.  These  dinners,  served  in  a  caf6 
near  the  uni\  ersity,  have  brought  together 
in  social  meeting  many  scientists,  artists 
literary-  men,  etc.,  and  th^  exchange  of 
thought  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  all. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  institution  of  the  daily 
dinner  meeting  will  be  continued  after  the 
economic  necessity  has  passed. 
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EDUCATION  THE  BEST  INSimAlfCE 
AGAINOT  FIS£. 

((.'onlin  lied  from  page  1.) 

and  installation,  all  have  their  share  in 
the  annual  averag^e  loss  from  this  cause, 
approximating*  ^17,000,000.  Next 
c  o  m  e  s  '  'matches  —  smoking,' '  which 
probably  presents  a  better  opportu- 
nity for  cutting  down  weiste  than  any 
other  classification  It  includes  the 
careless  smoker  who  flicks  his  burning 
cigar,  cigarette,  or  match  into  the  air, 
indifL^^ent  to  the  possible  loss  of  life 
and  property  that  may  easily  result 
from  his  thoughtlessness.  It  includes 
the  careless  housekeeper,  who  leaves 
matches  lying  about  where  (ddldren 
may  get  at  them.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren and  homes  thus  burned  each  year 
is  astounding.  Next  come  "defective 
chimneys  and  flues,"  then  "stoves,  fur- 
naces, boilers,  and  their  pipes,'*  "spon- 
taneous combustion,"  "lightziing," 
"^ark&  on  roofs,"  "petroleum  audits 
products."  and  so  on  down  through 
the  lesser  causes. 

Cdacaiion  is  the  Best  Remedy. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  facts 
with  which  you  are  fajniliar  I  have 
gone  into  this  matter  somewhat  in 
detail  The  reason  ie  that  even  a  par- 
tial analysis  of  these  fire  causes  can 
not  fsil  to  su«est  the  remedy — 
EDUCATION.  We  know  by  expe- 
rience that  it  is  diflicult  to  teach 
adult  Ameiica  new  habits.  Obvi- 
ously, we  should  begin  with  young 
America.  We  nrast  tea^  our  childreii 
th^t  a  preventable  fire  is  a  sinful  waste. 
We  must  teach  them  to  recognize  the 
ordinary  fire  hazards  common  to  nearly 
every  home  and  community,  and  how 
to  correct  them.  We  most  teadi  them 
to  carry  into  their  homes  and  to  their 
parente  practical  fire-prevention  infor- 
mation and  careful  habits  of  fire  sani- 
tation All  children  should  help  in 
keeping  the  community  dean.  When 
they  once  learn  that  clean  streets, 
dean  alleyways,  clean  back  yards,  clean 
cellars,  attics,  and  homes  mean  not 
only  fewer  fires  but  less  sicknesa,  they 
will  become  energetic  workers  for  the 
cause.  There  are  many  ways  of  ap- 
pealing to  their  civic  pride,  and  many 
ways  of  arousine  friendly  competition 
among  neighborhood  schools  that  will 
make  play  out  of  work  and  civic  better- 
ment on  individual  ambition. 

Time  Well  Spent  Ui  Preventive  IniitriiclkMu 

A  number  of  States  have  passed  laws 
compelling  fire-prevention  instruction 
in  their  schools.  New  Jersey  has  had 
such  a  law  for  several  years.  Its  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Bhode  Island 
and  more  recently  by  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
West  Virginia,  and  California,  ^very 
State  should  have  such  a  law.  The 
time  required  for  teaching  fire  preven- 
tion is  well  spent,  considering  the  pos- 
fdble  saving  of  life  and  property.  In 
some  States  a  minimum  of  one  hour  a 
month  is  stipulated,  and  this  is  often 
divided  into  weekly  periods  of  15  min- 
utes each.  A  half  hour  a  week  would 
be  better.  Fire-prevention  instructitm 
can  also  be  worked  into  a  number  of 
other  courses  and  made  an  actual  part 
of  them.  Bssavs  on  this  subject  can 
be  made  eaually  valuable  as  instruo- 
tiou  in  English  composition  and  spell- 


ing. In  the  higher  grades  both  civics 
and  economics  should  include  fire-pre- 
vention work,  for  it  is  logically  a  part 
of  each  course. 

October  9,  the  anniversary  of  the 
great  Chicago  fire,  and  this  year  its 
fiftieth  anniversary,  is  fire-prevention 
day.  An  extensive  program  for  its 
national  observance  is  umler  way,  and 
in  this  our  schools  should  take  a  lead- 
ing part.  As  the  date  falls  on  Sun- 
day it  is  suggested  that  school  exercises 
be  held  on  either  the  7th  or  lOiAi,  A 
few  suggestions  are  ^ven  elsewhere  on 
this  page,  and  additional  material  will 
reach  school  superintendents  from 
other  sources. 

Certainly  consideration  of  this  whole 
question  places  a  large  responsibility 
on  our  schools,  both  public  and  private. 
The  chief  purpose  of  our  educational 
system  is  better  citizenship.  The  pre- 
vention of  fire  is  undeniably  one  of  our 
prime  civic  duties,  and  I  bespeak  for 
its  furtherance  the  constant  coopera- 
tion of  aU  who  have  to  do  with  the 
teaching  of  the  future  citizens  of  the 
TTnited  States. 


OPEN-AIR    SCHOOL    FOR    POOR 
CHILDREN. 

A  »*chool  for  children  in  the  open  air  has 
been  eptablishcKi  in  Naples,  and  has  now 
been  operating  a  t^ut^icient  time  to  pass  the 
experimental  stage  and  to  demonstrate  the 
suceefls  of  the  proje<'t.  It  is  situated  in 
Via  S.  (iiovajini  a  <'arbouara,  where  a 
section  called  the  "Monacelle"  has  been 
improved  b)'  landscape  archite<'t8  and 
planted  with  flowers  and  trees.  Small 
chalets  in  the  Swiss  style  have  been  built, 
in  which  ihe  children  are  housed  in  in- 
( lenient  weather.  A  farm  i.s  attached  to  the 
school  which  provides  milk,  meat,  and  eggs 
and  serv<*s  at  the  same  time  as  an  agricultural 
school  for  the  <*hildren .  t  'oiuiected  with  the 
school  are  a  kitchen,  bath;*,  and  shower  bath. 

The  .'M'hool  is  equipped  to  handle  'JOO 
child rc>n,  who  arrive  at  8  a.  m.  Luncheons 
aire  served  at  2  p.  m..  and  at  4  p.  m.  the 
school  clones  and  the  children  return  to  their 
home?.  A  part  of  tlie  system  provides  that 
during  lh<^  summer  the  children  are  taken 
to  the  muuiciiml  bathing  establishment  at 
Mi'igellina  in  muuicipal  huses  and  given  the 
advantages  of  s<^a  baths. 

Only  the  rhihhvn  of  the  j)<x>r  are  taken. 
(/lothJDg  and  shoes  are  provided  by  the 
Xf-apulitan  Scho^^l  ("om mission.  The  plan 
has  pro\  ( <1  so  su< fc^sful  that  six  similai* 
.sch«»ols  are  proje<?ied  and  are  now  being 
built  in  various  ))arts  of  tlie  city. — From  a  re- 
\yoi't  of  Homer  M.  Byingfon,  U.  S.  Constil. 


i'orrespondeiiee  courses  in  the  Marine 
Corps  schools  at  Quantico,  Va.,  opened 
(October  1.  Military  organisation,  tech- 
nique of  the  service  oi  security  and  infor- 
mation, and  map  i-ea<iing  and  use  of  co- 
ordinates are  among  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. 


ROTATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 
AND  EQUIPMENT. 


nree  Consolidated  Schools  in  Iowa  Com- 
bine under  Direction  of  State  College  to 
Teach  Agriculture. 


Supervised  teaching  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture at  the  Iowa  State  College  is  carried  on 
in  three  consolidated  schools,  all  within  10 
miles  of  the  college.  The  distinct  feature 
of  th^  plan  is  that  the  work  in  each  school 
is  carried  by  a  supervisor  who  is  a  8j)eciali8t 
in  his  particular  line.  At  the  Jordan  fon- 
Bolidated  School  the  specialist  teaches  farm 
cix)ps  and  supervises  student  teaching  in 
that  subject.  At  the  Huxley  Consolidated 
School  animal  husbandry  is  the  subject 
handled.  At  the  Kelley  TVjnrfolidated 
School  farm  mechanics  is  the  subject. 

The  school  boards  of  the  three  schools  have 
entered  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  by 
which  they  rotate  in  equipment  and  instruc- 
tion. In  this  way  a  three  years'  program  is 
provided,  but  the  work  in  each  case  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  specialist.  The  work  is  unified 
by  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Education  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  ^h« 
selects  the  instructors  and  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  character  of  the  work. 


AMfiRiCAN   CffiLDSEN   AID   FRENCH 
SCHOOLS. 

War  orphans  and  other  needy  children  of 
France  are  made  self-supporting  and  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  health  at  the  FiWh 
burgh  Farm  School  at  Fontaineroux.  France. 
This  school  was  established  through  the 
donation  of  $42,000  by  the  public  school 
children  of  Pittsburg.  A  three-year  course 
in  agriculture  is  offered.  The  Pittsburgh 
Junior  Red  Cross  has  appropriated  $15,000 
tp  aid  in  the  erection  of  dormitories  housing 
60  children  of  this  school. 

Fifteen  other  agricultural  schools  in 
France  have  received  contributions  from 
the  Junior  American  Red  Cross,  most  of  the 
money  being  devoted  to  improvement  of  the 
living  quarters  of  the  students.  These 
Hchools  are  mainly  supported  by  the  I'rencb 
Government,  and  teach  scientific  farming 
and  common-school  branches  to  boys  of  12 
to  17  years,  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
enter  workshops  and  factories. 


Biweekly  summaiies  of  national  legisla- 
tion concemuig  public  health,  including 
school  hypene,  are  issued  by  the  National 
Health  Coimcil,  when  Congress  is  in  ses- 
fldon.  These  summaries  list  and  abstract 
all  new  health  legiBUdon  and  also  repoii 
progress  on  bilk  pieviouflly  outlined. 
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THE  DRAMA  A  RECOGNIZBD  COLLEGE  SUBJECT. 


Three  Hundred  and  Eighty-Two  Courses  Ate  Offered  ia  14ft  InatUvtinsB,  wUh 
Credit  Amounting  to  9S8  Academic  Hours -SaveiUeeii  Colleges  Have  WeU- 
Equipped  Theaters— Many  Open- Air  Theaters  in  tbe  West. . 


Theater  arts  are  taking  a  higher  place  in 
colleges  and  universities.  Instead  of  being 
an  outaide  activity,  frowned  upon  as  taking 
time  from  study,  the  production  of  plays 
is  now  recognized  in  many  institutions  as 
playing  a  part  of  the  studient's  cultural  de- 
velopment. College  authorities  are  taking 
greater  interest  in  play  production  instead 
of  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  students, 
according  to  reports  from  164  colleges  and 
universities  compiled  by  Miss  Sylvia 
Latshaw  from  answers  to  a  questumnaiie 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Draiwi  C^mrmm  htmd  to  Degreos. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
has  a  school  of  drama,  with  courses  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  M.  A.  This 
school  has  been  in  existence  five  years,  and 
in  that  time  380  public  performances  have 
been  given,  with  the  scenery',  costumes, 
and  lighting  worked  out  by  the  students. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  acting  rather  than 
on  playwiiting,  but  students  frequejitly 
write  and  produce  tlieir  own  plays,  under 
the  ne<^P3sary  supervision.  The  school 
aims  to  train  teachers  of  dramatic  work  as 
well  afi  professional  producers. 

Such  serious  work  is  a  long  way  from  the 
aimiial  play  which  used  to  be  considered 
typical  of  college  dramatics.  This  was 
gf^nrrally  a  musical  comedy,  and  was 
important  chiefly  as  a  social  event.  This 
type  of  play  is  still  given  by  such  societies 
as  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  of  Harvard,  the 
Triangle  Club  of  Princeton,  and  the  Masque 
and  Wig  Club  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  clubs  sometimes  present  their 
plays  in  several  cites.  But  this  kind  of  per- 
formance, however  good,  is  no  longer  typi- 
cal of  the  dramatic  work  of  colleges. 

An  example  of  ihe  present  tendency  in 
the  dramatic  work  of  colleges  and  univOTsi- 
ties  is  the  Harvard  "47  workshop,*'  a  dra- 
matic laboratory  conducted  by  Prof.  Greorge 
Pierce  Baker  in  connection  with  his  class  in 
diamadc  technique,  known  as  *' English 
47/' 

''Workshop  CompanT*'  Take  All  the  Parts. 

The  purpose  of  the  *' workshop  company'* 
is  to  "present  plays  selected  from  the  work 
iu  dramatic  composition  that  they  may  be 
judged  justly."  Technical  faults  which  the 
author  can  not  see,  in  spite  of  class  criticism, 
sliow  when  the  play  is  presented.  About  30 
men  and  women,  mostly  Harvard  an<l  Rad- 
cliffo  .«fu dents,  ci")mprise  the  workshop  com- 
pany. Pi'of .  leaker  acts  as  director  of  plays. 
08033^—21 2 


Students  act  as  assistant  directors,  and  as 
volunteer  helpers,  even  as  stage  hands. 
Paid  assistance  has  been  eliminated  slowly, 
so  that,  according  to  Prof.  Baker,  from  the 
writing  of  the  play  to  the  dropping  of  the 
final  curtain,  through  acting,  directing, 
scene  and  costume  making,  lighting,  make- 
up, and  scene  shifting,  the  47  workshop  now 
depends  on  its  own  members.  The  work- 
shop company  does  not  sell  tickets  to  per- 
formances at  Harvard,  .but  invites  persons 
who  are  especially  interested  in  experi- 
mental theaters  to  attend.  Several  vol- 
umes of  Harvard  plays  written  in  '*  English 
47^*'  have  been  published,  and  the  Harvard 
Dramatic  Club  has  produced  some  of  the 
plays  written  by  this  class. 

Degree  Credli  tn  69  iMtftuUeiyu 

Although  credit  is  giv^i  by  the  university 
for  the  course  in  dramatic  technique,  no 
credit  is  given  for  workrfiop  activities.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  also  gives  credit 
for  the  course  in  playwriting,  but  not  for 
staging  and  acting  plays.  On  the  other 
hand,  Saosas  State  Agricultural  College 
does  not  give  any  couiBes  in  lie  theory  of 
the  drama,  but  gives  credit  for  acting  in 
regular  college  performances.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Louisvilte  Players  receive  two 
credits  for  thwr  year's  work  in  presenting 
four  plays,  one  at  a  local  theater  and  three 
at  their  auditorium.  This  work  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  regular  class  in  dramatics.  Sixty- 
nine  institutions  give  credit  for  dramatic 
work  in  connection  with  the  regular  curric- 
ulum. 

Dramatic  courses  are  usually  such  as 
"Development  of  the  Drama";  ''Shakes- 
peare"; "Critical  Studies  of  Englirfi 
Drama";  "Drama  of  the  Golden  Age 
(Spanish)";  and  "%e  Greek  Drama  in 
Engli^  Version."  There  are  382  such 
courses  given  in  the  146  colleges  reporting, 
and  they  give  credit  for  988  academic 
hours.  In  some  schools,  when  the  produc- 
tion of  plays  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  studies  in  the  regular  curriculum, 
credit  is  given.  Some  colleges  ^m^nge  for 
the  cooperation  of  \*arious  departments, 
such  as  the  schools  of  design,  electrical  engi- 
neering, phymcal  education,  etc.,  in  the 
productions. 

Audltoriams  in  Great  Variety. 

The  college  auditorium  is  usually  used 
for  dramatic  performances,  but  17  colleges 
have  theaters,  some  of  them  adapted  from 
buildings  formerly  used  for  different  pur- 
poses. Wcllc^ley  girls  remodeled  a  barn, 
and  they  are  now  planning  a  model  com- 


muail^  tiieftter,  to  be  built  when  funds  are 
available.  At  the  Agricultural  College  of 
North  Didcota  a  former  chapel  was  equipped 
as  a  college  theater.  The  University  of 
Vixgima  has  its  auditorium  fitted  for  thiS' 
purpose. 

Hie  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  haa 
a  well-equipped  modem  theater  seating 
420  penons.  It  is  fitted  with  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  modem  conmiercial  theater. 
There  is  a  scene-painting  studio,  a  make-up 
room,  a  costume-making  room,  and  a  green- 
room for  use  when  two  groups  are  rehearsing 
simultaneously.  Yale  also  has  a  theater, 
with  every  facility  for  staging  large  pro- 
ductioDi;  fbrdham  Uni ver».ty  has  a  theater 
seating  960  persons;  its  stage  is  fitted  with 
every  modern  convenience.  Other  colleges 
that  have  modem  theaters  are  Tufts,  Jack- 
son, Vassar,  Dartmouth,  University  ol 
Kentucky,  ond  University  of  Minnesota. 
Several  other  iualitutions  are  planning 
theaten  and  collecting  funds  for  building 
them. 

West  Excels  in  Open. Air  Theaters. 

While  several  eastern  institutions  have 
open-air  theaters,  the  West,  and  especially 
CaHlomia,  Iead#  in  this  respect.  This  is 
largely  on  accovnt  of  the  small  amount  of 
rain  in  that  region.  Altogether,  27  colleges 
reported  having  outdoor  theaters,  and  41 
others  gave  performances  on  the  grounds. 
Alnoug  the  eastern  out-of-door  theaters'  are 
the  Yale  Bowl — ^where  Maude  Adams  played 
in  ''Joan  of  Arc*  *  and  Granville  Barker  pro- 
duoed  *'  Iphigenia  in  Tauris" — ^the  Harvard 
Stadium,  and  the  stadium  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Fordham  Univer- 
sity has  a  concrete  out-of-door  stage,  used  lor 
coDHfieneenients  and  pageants. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  has  an 
open-air  theater  which  uses  the  natural  curve 
of  a  stream  to  separato  the  stage  from  the 
auditorium.  Yankton  College,  South  Da- 
kota, has  a  garden  theater  modeled  after  an 
Italian  garden  of  the  Renaissance.  Milla 
Colk^,  Oalifomia,  has  two  outdoor  theaters, 
one  in  a  forest,  surrounded  by  eucaljrptua 
trees,  the  other  with  a  concrete  stage  ex- 
tending over  a  lake. 

The  Gi%9k  Theate  ol  the  Univeraity  of 
CidifMBia  has  been  the  scene  of  Sophoclesli 
"  Electra' '  and  "Antigone, "  played  by  Mar- 
garet  Anglin,  of  Maude  Adams's  performance 
of  'As  You  Like  It, "  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  in 
'•Phedre,"  and  many  other  revivals  of  old 
£n^h  and  Greek  plays. 

The  tondcncy  for  students  to  write  original 
plays  is  growing,  but  the  use  of  standard 
plays  is  still  oommon.  Of  1,088  plays  pre- 
sented  in  thf*  i  .  t  fivo  years,  only  281  were 
written  by  sti;  .  I's  ami  these  were  mostly 
one-act  playb,  i^.u*  ant/s,  and  musical  plays. 
The  other  Bff7  plays  presented  were  mostly 
serious  plays,  many  of  them  Shakespearean. 

Most  of  the  i)roductions  given  in  colleges 

are  under  student  direction,  with  faculty 

I  guidance.    In  fact,  of  1G4  institutions, 
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29  engage  professionalfl.  Usually  some  mem- 
bers of  the  English  faculty  imdertake  the 
work .  The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  engages 
a  professional  coach,  and  so  does  the  Yale 
Dn"ircati<^"  Association.  The  Dartmouth 
Players  aro  «^  stock  company,  and  both  actors 
and  di rev  tors  are  chosen  by  try-outs.  New 
men  wishing;  to  get  a  place  in  the  players  are 
trained  l)y  wphomores  who  aspire  to  be  as- 
sistant director.  1  he  most  successful  sopho- 
more manager  is  usually  elected  assistant 
director,  and  he  succeeds  the  director  on  the 
latter  *s  gi-aduation . 

College  CUsses  S«nre  Their  CommunlUes. 

Some  colleges  cooperate  with  the  com- 
munity: Vaefar  students  have  united  with 
citizetw  of  Fcughkeepsie  to  create  a  com- 
munity theater.  Two  bills  a  month  are 
presented .  \'a«ear  also  assists  with  the  plays 
and  pageants  given  in  the  Arlington  and 
Poughkeepsie  public  schools.  Dartmouth 
gives  its  plays  for  the  public,  with  the  idea 
of  taking  the  place  of  a  regular  town  theater. 
The  University  of  Kentucky  also  aims  to 
serve  the  comraimitj',  a  number  of  pro- 
ducing imits  outside  the  university  com- 
bining under  imiversity  direction. 

Rural  commimit>'  drama  has  also  been 
encouraged  by  the  colleges.  At  the  Uni- 
^  ersity  of  North  Dakota  in  1906,  a  company 
of  players  was  formed  that  tomred  the  State, 
presenting  plays  such  as  "The  Rivals," 
and  *'The  School  for  Scandal,"  with  a  view 
to  ctdtivating  a  taste  for  good  drama.  They 
constructed  an  adjustable  equipment  for 
Bcener>'  and  lighting.  This  group  is  now 
known  as  the  Dakota  Playmakers,  and  is 
devoted  to  folk  play^  foimded  on  local  con- 
ditions. The  Agricultmral  College  of  North 
Dakota  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement, 
and  called  their  own  dramatic  organization 
"The  Little  Country  Theater.^?  There  are 
now  several  "Little  Coimtry  Theaters''  in 
different  parts  of.  the  coimtry.  Cornell 
University  added  to  the  impetus  of  this, 
movement  by  presenting  a  program  of  one- 
act  plays  at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  with 
an  impro\d8ed  theater  and  simple  settings. 

Eztensioii  Departments  Encoormge  Drmma. 

Some  universities  are  developing  com- 
mimity  drama  through  their  extension 
department,  which  give  help  in  the  produc- 
tion of  plays  to  persons  who  desire  it.  Prom- 
inent among  those  are  Cornell  University 
and  the  State  Universities  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Indiana.  North  Dakota,  Kansas, 
and  North  Carolina. 

The  Carolina  Playmakers,  of  the  Univer- 
8it>*  of  North  Carolina,  weave  the  traditions 
of  the  locality  into  folk  plays.  In  this 
organization,  plays  arc  written  with  class- 
room criticism,  and  staged  with  the  help  of 
the  faculty  and  any  of  the  townspeople  who 
wish  to  cooperate. 

Pageants  are  popular.  The  Universitv'  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Education  gives  enough 
courses  relating  to  pageantry  to  enable  a 


student  to  major  or  minor  in  the  subject  for 
his  d^ee.  Some  women's  colleges  give 
pageants  as  the  culmination  of  the  courses  in 
aesthetic  dancing,  folk  dancing,  music,  and 
acting.  One  himdred  pageants,  53  of  them 
original,  have  been  produced  in  the  past 
five  years  in  the  reporting  colleges,  besides 
summer  school  performances  of  which  no 
record  was  kept.  Among  widely  known 
pageants  given  in  colleges  are  the  Yale 
Pageant,  which  had  an  audience  of  25.000 
and  the  Centenary  Pageant  of  Allegheny 
College,  written  and  directed  by  Prof. 
Baker  of  Harvard. 

LTniversities  are  fostering  pageantrj' 
through  the  development  of  cooperative 
authorship  imder  the  direction  of  a  university 
professor.  With  the  collaboration  of  the 
faculty,  students,  and  community,  pageants 
have  been  produced  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  imder  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Frederick  H.  Koch.  Two  of  these  are:  "A 
Pageant  of  the  Northwest *'  and  "Shakes- 
peare, the  Play-maker." 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  FIND  FIRE 
HAZARDS. 

Children  search  out  fire  hazards  in  their 
homes  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  each  child 
in  the  public  schools  receives  from  his 
teacher  a  home -inspection  blank.  Ques- 
tions regarding  rubbish  in  basement,  attic, 
and  yard,  protection  of  floors,  walls,  etc., 
from  overheating  of  stoves,  cleanliness  of 
chimneys,  availability  of  fire  alarms,  etc., 
are  answered  by  children  with  the  help  of 
their  parente,  and  the  blanks  when  filled  are 
turned  over  to  the  fiire  chief. 

These  questions  call  attention  to  dangers 
that  parents  and  children  might  never  have 
noticed .  When  the  first  blank  was  sent  out, 
somp  parents  objected  to  answering  the 
questions,  though  most  of  them  answered 
readily.  The  parents  became  accustomed 
to  the  idea,  however,  and  now  the  ques- 
tionnaire is  considered  an  important  branch 
of  the  fire-prevention  policy  of  the  city. 
More  than  5,000  hazards  have  been  found, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  remedied. 


In  connection  with  the  clean-up  program 
of  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  Boy  Scouts  in- 
spected homes  for  fire  hazards,  and,  where 
conditions  warranted  it,  presented  "100 
per  cent  cards"  provided  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Seveml  hundred  cards  were 
awarded  among  the  2,500  homes  inspected. 


If  the  house  or  flat  in  which  you  live  i^  a 
fire  trap,  you  can  move  out.  If  you  be- 
lieve a  hotel  or  theater  is  unsafe,  you  can 
move  out.  But  if  your  school  is  in  daily 
danger  of  becoming  a  fiery  furnace,  the  law 
compels  your  children  to  attend,  just  the 
eSimQ.-  Wisconsin  TndustrUtl  Conuniumm. 


GOVERNMENT  TRAINING 
SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES. 


Nurses  in  Training  Receive  $30  a  Month  in 
First  Two  Years  and  $50  in  Third  Year. 


Training  schools  for  nurses  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Schools  will  open  on  September  1 
at  Fort  McHenr\'  in  Baltimore  and  at  Fox 
Hills,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y.  The  service 
hospitals  provide  experience  in  surgical 
ninsing,  including  orthopedic,  eye,  nose, 
and  throat;  medical,  including  communi- 
cable, nervous,  and  mental  diseases:  X-ray 
and  laboratory  technique;  experience  in  the 
diseases  of  children,  and  public  health 
muring-  Gynecolog>'  and  obstetrics  >xill  be 
provided  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the 
course  through  affiliations  with  civilian  hos- 
pitals. Lectiu-es,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
work  will  be  given  in  the  required  subjects 
in  each  hospital  training  school. 

Candidates  should  make  application  in 
person  or  writing  to  the  Siu^eon  General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Special  consideration  will  be 
given  to  candidates  who  have  taken  the 
course  in  elementarj-  hygiene  and  Home 
care  of  the  sick  "with  the  Red  Cross  or  who 
served  as  nurses  and  aides  in  Array  or 
civilian  hospitals  throughout  the  war.  Can- 
didates must  be  between  21  and  35  years  of 
age,  must  pass  satisfactorj-  physical  exami- 
nation, and  must  be  graduates  of  a  recog- 
nized high  school  or  present  evidence  of  an 
educational  equivalent. 

No  tuition  fee  will  be  required.  Students 
will  be  provided  with  quarters,  subsistence, 
laundr>',  and  textbooks  through  the  course. 
They  must  provide  their  own  imiforms.  A 
monthly  allowance  of  $30  will  be  made  for 
the  first  two  years  and  $50  for  the  third  year. 
Reasonable  medical  treatment  will  be 
supplied. 

Students  who  complete  the  prescribed 
course  and  pass  physical  examination  be- 
come members  of  the  regular  United  States 
Public  Heal  til  Service  Nurse  Corps.  All 
students  except  those  to  whom  credit  for 
collegiate  or  technical  work  has  been  given 
vdll  be  eligible  for  registration  in  any  State 
except  those  requiring  three  full  years  in  a 
hospital.  They  will  also  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  American  Xurs^*  Asso- 
ciation and  other  organizations  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  nursing  service  of  the  American 
Red  Crosp.  and  for  post-graduate  courses  in 
the  teaching,  administrative,  and  public 
health  fields. 


Di.suns.sal  from  the  high  schools  of  all 
teachers  who  have  not  a  college  degree  is 
expected  in  South  Dakota,  where  n  law 
has  been  pn^sed  rP((Uiring  all  high-school 
teachers  to  bt'  CH»lle, 
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FIRE  PREVENTION  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Country  Schoolhouses  Frequently  Bum,  but  Loss  Is  Usually  not  Great — Many 
Recently  Built  Consolidated  Schools  Are  Dangerous  Fire  Traps. 


By  Katherine  M.  Cook. 


Are  f' re-prevention  facilities  needed  in  the 
rural  schools  of  the  country?  For  years  the 
universal  answer  has  been  "No,"  with  some 
degree  of  juptice.  The  box-car  type  of 
Echool,  i&olated,  with  half  a  dozen  children 
in  attendance,  was  not  a  fire  trap  in  reality, 
even  if  it  did  disregard  all  regulations  on 
the  subject  of  fire  prevention.  It  burned 
down  often — ver>'  often,  indeed.  The 
teacher  or  children  who  built  the  fires 
mornings  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  them 
out  nights,  often  forgot  and  went  home 
leaving  a  fire,  or  at  least  live  coals.  In 
either  case  the  danger  to  the  inflammable 
material  of  the  cheaply  built  schoolhouse 
was  great,  and  disaster  often  resulted.  Such 
fires,  however,  usually  took  place  when  no 
one  was  in  the  building;  if  any  were  there, 
they  were  few,  and  the  windows  and  door 
offered  exits  enough  for  safety.  The  real 
danger  to  the  lives  of  children  was  insignifi- 
cant. The  loss  of  a  building  of  so  little 
value  was  principally  in  the  time  required 
to  build  a  new  one. 

The  day  of  the  one-room,  one-teacher 
school  of  the  box-car  type  is  passing,  slowly 
we  must  admit,  but  surely,  we  believe  and 
hope.  The  old  buildings  are  being  replaced 
by  larger  ones,  generally  better  and  more 
substantially  built,  but  falling  short  of  mod- 
em ideals  in  plan  and  equipment.  Prob- 
ably it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  com- 
munity to  change  ideals  at  once  from  the 
log  school  or  frame  shanty  to  a  modem  plant 
and  facilities.  These,  after  al',  are  the  re- 
sult of  slow  evolution  and  have  grown  out  of 
the  necessities  of  crowded  cities  as  well  as 
progressive  ideas.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
new  buildings  in  the  country,  though  larger 
and  better,  represent  a  stage  in  progress 
rather  than  the  ultimate  goal— a  building 
embodying  the  beet  modem  ideas. 

ConsoUdated  Schools  Often  Deadest. 

Fire  prevention  is  not  established  as  a 
necessity  in  the  minds  of  country  people. 
It  is  not  always  so  considered  by  State 
authorities  who  regulate  sanitary  and  other 
conditions  of  schoolhouses.  It  is  not  strange 
then  that  new  buildings,  in  many  cases 
buildings  at  least  relatively  expensive,  have 
been  and  are  being  built  throughout  the 
country  in  response  to  the  new  movement 
for  consolidated  schools,  with  no  thought  of 
the  possibilities  of  fire  and  no  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  lives  of  the  children  in  case 
one  occurs. 

School  buildings,  like  other  public  build- 
ings, follow  the  fashion  and  custom.    In 


many  parts  of  the  country  two-story  build- 
ings are  almost  universally  used  whenever 
large  buildings  are  contemplated,  not  be- 
cause ground  is  expensive  or  hard  to  get,  but 
merely  following  the  custom.  The  new 
movement  for  auditoriums  in  school  build- 
ings and  the  demand  for  high-school  depart- 
ments in  large  country  schools  have  aroused 
a  desire  to  pro\'ide  these  facilities  even  when 
the  money  available  is  so  limited  that  vari- 
ous expedients  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  seciu"e  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
build  two-story  wooden  schoolhouses  with  an 
auditorium  on  the  second  floor,  and  only  one 
narrow  stairway  to  furnish  an  exit  for  50  or 
100  children  housed  there. 

Schoolhoases  Built  Withoat  Expert  Advice. 

One  example  will  illustrate  a  widespread 
condition:  A  thriving,  ambitious  rural  com- 
munity built  a  new  schoolhouse;  during  the 
first  year  of  its  occupany,  it  burned  to  the 
ground.  There  was  no  insurance.  The 
community  rallied  to  the  call  6f  the  school 
board  and  by  popular  subscription  raised 
several  thousand  dollars,  enough  with 
donations  of  material  and  labor  made  by 
citizens  and  patrons  to  replace  the  building 
at  an  early  date. 

Will  the  very  enterprise  and  spirit  of  that 
community  be  ita  undoing?  The  visitor  is 
impressed  with  that  possibility .  The  school- 
house  was  built  as  are  many  other  country 
schoolhouses,  without  benefit  of  expert 
advice  as  to  plans  or  equipment.  It  houses 
nearly  500  children  and  tempts  disaster  by 
fire  every  school  day.  It  is  a  two-story 
building,  has  an  unfinished  baaement  with 
rafters  and  board  floors  exposed  above  and 
60  low  that  one's  head  nearly  touches  them. 
In  the  basement  are  the  laboratories  for 
physics  and  chemistry  and  the  electric  light 
and  heating  plants.  Of  the  12  grades,  six 
usually  enrolling  150  children  are  housed 
on  the  upper  floor.  There  is  one  inside 
stairway,  neither  wide  nor  light.  The 
high  school  boys  manage  the  furnace  and 
the  lighting  plant.  There  is  a  siu-face 
well  on  the  grounds  but  no  water  in  the 
building.  Drills  for  quick  exit  are  not 
practiced  and  no  special  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  what  time  would  be  required  to 
empty  the  building.  One  can  only  hope 
that  the  next  fire,  which  seems  ine\dtable, 
will  not  occur  in  school  hours. 

Final  Precautions  Generally  Orerlooked. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  New 
schoolhouses  are  often  built  in  the  country 


by  volunteer  labor  on  the  part  of  patrons  or 
by  rural  carpenters  who  have  had  little 
experience  with  or  regard  for  provision  for 
prevention  of  fire  or  safety  in  case  of  one. 
Repair  work  is  usually  done  by  patrons  or 
board  members,  and  cans  of  oil  left  from 
painting  or  oiling  floors,  left-over  boards, 
paper,  and  the  like  are  often  stored  in  the 
closets  or  half-basemen te  or  in  other  places 
dangerously  near  the  schoolroom.  Care- 
lessness generally  prevails.  In  the  cities 
even  the  poorest  buildings  have  water 
focilities,  fire  escapes,  and  regular  fire  drills — 
all  of  them  are  rare  in  the  country. 

Yet  disastrous  fires  are  not  uncommon 
in  riu^l  communities.  The  tall  brick 
chimneys  standing  isolated  in  fields,  which 
are  so  numerous  in  the  mral  districts  of  the 
South,  usually  mark  a  burned  cabin  or 
cottage.  Of  the  schoolhouses  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  United  States,  a  high  percentage 
were  in  the  open  country.  Lack  of  foresight 
in  the  original  provisions,  as  well  as  lack  of 
sensible  procedure  when  fire  comes,  results 
in  great  loss  of  property  and  constant  danger 
of  death  or  personal  injury.  A  campaign  of 
education  in  the  nec^sity  for  and  means  of 
fire  protection  is  nowhere  needed  more  than 
in  rural  communities. 


APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY  MAKING 
TRIUMPHAL  PROGRESS. 

Practical  psychology,  starting  in  America, 
is  making  its  triumphant  progress  around  the 
world,  says  Leipziger  Lehrerzeitung.  It  is 
accepted  in  Germany  notwithstanding  the 
coolness  and  aloofness  of  the  master  in  this 
field,  Wilhelm  Wundt.  In  the  Journal  of 
Practical  Psychology  Prof.  Kojima  says  that 
in  Japan  special  departments  have  been 
established  at  the  universities  for  the  ad- 
vance of  applied  psychology-.  The  re- 
searches of  these  departments  extend  to 
education  and  to  medico-psychological 
problems.  Lately  tests  for  industrial  and 
vocational  adaptability  of  pupils  have  been 
carried  out.  During  recent  years  psycho- 
technical  methods  have  been  applied 
throughout  the  entire  Js^anese  fleet. 


PUBLIC    DISCUSSION     OF     SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS. 

Parents  and  all  others  who  aie  interested 
in  New  York  City  schools  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  \dait  the  schools  during  the 
week  of  October  10.  This  week  has  been 
set  apart  as  New  York  School  Week,  and  the 
schools  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public^ 
that  all  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
housing  conditions  in  the  schools,  as  well  as 
to  see  what  teachers  and  pupils  arc  doing. 

Public  meetings  for  parents  will  be  held 
in  eacl^  school,  at  which  the  work  of  the 
schools  will  bo  demonstrated.  General 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  school  prob- 
lems and  the  best  methods  of  solving  them 
will  also  be  held  diu"ing^hat  week. 
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Terms. — Subscription^  30  cents  per  year,  in 
advance.  Foreign  (not  inclndinic  CanadiL 
MexIfX),  t'\iUa,  0."»  »reut».  Copies  are  mailed 
regularly,  without  cost,  to  presidents  of  unl- 
voi*slties  and  colleges.  State,  city,  aud  county 
euperintendents,  principals  of  normal  BChodni 
and  of  bigh  scbools,  and  a  lew  otber  ad- 
mliilf5trative  school  officers. 

Remittance  ahouid  be  made  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  QoTornment  Printing 
Office.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  should  be  bj 
ea^  or  money  order.  Stamps  ai»  sot 
accepted. 


OCTOBER.  1821. 


All  index  to  Volume  VI  of  Scuool  Lipe, 
witli  a  title  page,  has  been  printed  for  use  in 
binding.  It  may  be  obtained  by  appLica^ 
tion  to  Iho  Commiflfiioner  of  Education. 
Volume  VI  embiaces  the  numbers  from 
January  1  to  June  15,  1921,  induaive. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PBICE   REBUCED  TO 
30  CENTS. 

Hereafter  ihe  sul>8criptiou  ])rice  of  School 
Life  wall  be  30  cents  a  year.  That  price  is 
fixed  by  the  Si^erinfcendent  of  Documents 
in  agreement  witli  the  l^al  requirement 
that  Government  publications  shall  be  sold 
at  tlie  cost  of  printing  from  stereotyi>e  plates. 
It  covere,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  cost  of 
material  and  of  mechanical  work,  and  only 
part  of  that,  for  typesetting,  proof  reading, 
making-up,  and  all  the  other  processes  that 
go  before  the  actual  printing  are  included  in 
the  <'ost  of  the  free  edition,  which  is  paid  by 
the  Government.  Even  |X)8tage  is  not  con- 
sidered in  lixing  the  subscription  price,  and, 
of  course,  editorial  work  and  overhead  ex- 
peJiH'Jis  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation. 

On  the  otlier  liand,  School  Lu-'e,  being  a 
public  document,  contains  no  advertise- 
meiite.  and  that  important  source  of  income 
to  ])rivate  publications  is  not  available  to 
redu«?e  the  cost  to  subscribers  of  this  paper. 

Forty  thousand  copies  are  distributed 
gratuitously.  That  number  is  sufficient  to 
supply  only  a  part  of  the  demand,  but  it  is 
all  our  appropriations  permit  tis  to  print. 
The  free  copies  are  sent  to  superintendents, 
high-f»chool  principals,  libraries,  and  the 
licads  of  other  educational  infltitutions,  in 
the  hope  tliat  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  readers  may  l)e  reached  through  the 
adruinifitrative  <.>l1iceis. 

At  least  750,000  Americans  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education.  It  is  our  ambition 
to  reach  them  all;  but  we  cau  not  do  it  with- 
()Ut  their  ci»peration.  The  cost  of  tliat  co- 
operation is  inBigiiili<*ant . 

Sin-  o  the  price  covers  only  the  actual  cost 
of  rho  itcuis  in<imled  in  it,  it  is  not  posaible 
to  make  lurther  reductions  to  clubs  nor  to 
orfei  •om missions  for  procuring  new  sub- 
scribers, as  we  are  often  asked  to  do. 


DENMARK  RETIRES  GERMAN  TEACH- 
ERS WITH  TmfSlOK, 

The  change  of  sovereignty  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts in  Euroi>e  has  created  border  zones 
where  two  or  three  languages  are  spoken  and 
where  popidar  allegiance  is  divided.  In 
euch  districts  the  schools  are  greatly  dis- 
rupted. 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  published 
recently  an  article  on  "Danish  disregard 
for  law  and  justice  "  with  a  protest  from  the 
folk-school  teachers  of  the  territory'  recently 
annexed  to  Denmark.  The  pro-German 
teachers  of  these  districts  complain  bitterly 
of  the  recent  Danish  law  which  provides 
that  on  a  certain  day  ail  teachers  in  tiie 
newly  annexed  territory  shall  be  dismissed 
with  pension  in  order  that  the  communities 
may  decide  whether  they  wish  to  retain  the 
teachers  of  the  old  r<^ime  or  elect  others. 
The  German  complainants  allege  that  in  1864, 
when  the  same  territory  was  taken  by  the 
Germans,  teachers  were  at  liberty  to  retain 
their  positions  if  they  widied.  The  Dan- 
ieh  rejoinder  is  that  when  a  State  takes 
over  new  territory  it  assumes  no  obligation 
toward  the  foreign  officeholders,  but  Den- 
mark has  nevertheless  done  so  by  offering 
to  pension  them. 


REORGANIZATION    OF    OHIO'S   EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT. 

To  lift  Ohio  from  twelfth  place  in  education 
to  first  is  the  aim  of  the  new  State  department 
of  education  which  for  the  past  year  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  department  of 
public  instruction.  »Several  State  boards 
have  been  attached  to  the  deiwrtment, 
including  the  State  board  of  accowntaBcy, 
the  nurses'  examining  committee,  the  State 
})oard  of  optometry,  the  State  lx>ard  of 
pharmacy,  the  State  dental  board,  and  the 
State  board  of  embalming  examinerp.  A 
State  library  board  with  the  director  of 
education  as  cliairmau,  lias  been  created 
within  the  department.  The  work  of 
motion  picture  censoi^ihip  has  also  l>eeu 
transferred  to  the  de})artn>cnt  of  cdu^'aiion. 


ALABAMA  BUREAU  OF   CHILD   W^X- 
FARE. 

To  lake  children  out  of  bliuu  alKy  yjh-, 
out  of  factories  and  shop.s,  to  keep  ibeni  from 
jobs  too  heavy  for  iheir  strength,  and  to 
keep  them  in  sc^Jjool  until  they  haA'c  enough 
education  to  give  themselves  a  fair  start,  is 
the  aim  of  the  State  Child  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  Alabama,  wliidi  va>^  created  in 
December,  J  910. 

Keprescntativecj  ul  the  depart luent  found 
that  hundreds  of  children  younger  than  14 
years  of  age  were  qualifying  as  14  and  leav- 
ing school  with  little  education.  Only  11 
per  cent  of  the  children  who  were  receiving 


wort  permits  had  completed  the  eighth 
grade,  and  30  per  cent  had  not  completed 
the  work  of  even  one  grade,  but  had  left 
School  without  being  able  to  sign  their 
names.  The  law  now  requires  completion 
of  the  fourtii  grade  by  eA^ry  child  who 
receives  a  work  certificate. 

Many  children  were  undertaking  jobs  for 
which  they  were  not  physically  fit,  and  to 
combat  this  condition,  as  well  as  to  enioix^e 
^he  age  requirement,  the  department  set  as 
its  first  task  the  supervision  of  issuance  of 
certificates,  so  that  no  child  younger  than 
14  would  be  allowed  to  leave  school,  and  that 
no  child  would  endanger  his  health  by  taking 
up  work  too  heavy  for  him. 


EXTENSION  INSTRUCTION  IN  MANY 
FIELDS. 

Extenaicm  service  of  the  University  (A 
Minnesota  includes  many  activities  besides 
evening  and  correspondence  coiirBes  and 
extension  lectttres.  Concerts  and  other 
entertainments  given  are  under  the  auspices 
€i  the  extension  service.  Amateur  theat- 
ricals are  encouraged  by  the  drama  service, 
through  whieh  dramatic  clubs  and  school 
societies  are  given  advice  about  their  pso- 
ductions,  and  copies  of  plays  are  lenti<^ 
reading  and  selection.  Advke  and  assist- 
ance are  given  to  ail  social  activities  by  the 
community  service.  Schools  and  dube 
which  desire  the  use  of  motion-picture  fiJms 
and  lantern  slides  may  obtain  them  through 
the  loan  eystem  under  wMch  the  bmreau  of 
visual  instruction  distributes  its  coUectton. 

A  municipal  reference  bureau  is  main- 
tained by  the  extension  service.  This 
compiles  and  furniidies  to  city  officials 
informatioa  regarding  munici^  goveni- 
mentand  administration.'  Another  helphil 
branch  is  the  agricultural  instruction. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  institutes,  and 
fihmrt  oourses  are  given  under  the  direc^ioii 
of  the  college  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
home  economies. 


A  POET  BECOMES  AN  EDUCATOR. 

Rabindranath  Tagore's  poetic  ideas  are 
given  actuality  and  life  through  a  school 

i  that  he  ha^  founded  in  Bolpur,  India.  All 
instruction  is  imparted  in  the  open,  in  inti- 
mate (.-ontact  with  nature.  The  games  and 
sports  of  the  West  are  freely  adopted  in  the 
phyrical  training  part  of  the  work.  The 
disci])line  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  themselv^.  One  of  the  basic 
principles  of  Tagore's  method  is  to  awaken 
the  .^ubcoiisciouf?  j^oul  activity  of  the  pupils. 
A  truly  eaateru  touch  is  .'^ilent  contempla- 
tion, to  which  15  minutes  are  devoted  everjr 
morning  and  evening.  During  these  periods 
the  pupils  freely  and  silently  surrender 
themselves  to  meditation.    The  name  of 

i  Tagore's  school  is  ShantiuiJMjftn. 
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PAN-PACmC  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 


Sesaioiis  Hdd  in  Throne  Room  of  Hawidrs  Kings— Plresidcfnt  Har^ng  Sends 
Greetings — To  Attain  the  Ideal  of  Humanity  bj  Acceieraling  Bitematiomii 
Understanding  by  Edueatioa. 


By  Julia  Wadb  Abbot. 


The  United  States  delegates  to  the  Pan- 
Pacific  Educational  Conference  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  the  good  ship  Wilhelmina 
August  3 .  The  benefi  cent  nature  of  our  mis- 
sion seemed  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  great 
ocean  that  bears  the  name  ''I^ific/'  and 
the  winds  and  waves  were  beautifully  be- 
haved during  the  entire  voyage.  It  was 
on  board  ship  that  the  conference  had  its 
real  b^inning,  for  on  those  broad  blue 
waters  all  boundaries  disappeared  and  we 
began  to  have  a  vision  of  the  sweep  of  the 
countnes  circling  that  great  ocean,  and  we 
saw  in  our  imagination  those  islands  in  the 
center  of  the  great  circle  where  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  flying. 

M«aj  NatiMial  Organismtlona  Represented. 

In  our  party  many  national  c»^niza- 
tions  were  represented,  and  there  were  a 
gnmp  of  delightful  people  who  were  en- 
gaged in  different  phases  of  social  and  re- 
Kl^eaa  work  in  the  island,  "v^o  were  return- 
ing to  Honolulu.  Among  the  organizations 
vspresented  by  delegates  were  the  National 
Gooigfess  of  Mothers,  the  National  League 
ol  Teachers'  Associftlicms,  tho  National  Edu- 
catten  AaaodalMD,  tiie  Istenmtional  Kin- 
deigarUun  UmoD,  and  tiie  Association  of 
UniverBtty  Women .  The  people  from  Hono- 
lulu  represented  the  Young  Men's  CSiristian 
Association  and  the  Intemationid  Inadtute 
€i  the  Young  Women's  doistian  Assoda- 
tioii. 


For  six  days  we  lived  together.  We 
talked  and  we  walked  and  we  played  and 
we  ** conferred."  And  so  we  developed  a 
common  understanding  which  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  deeper  unity 
which  pervaded  Ae  more  formal  sessions 
of  tile  conference  itself.  And  after  we  left 
the  steamer  we  did  not  leave  play  behind. 
Hawaii  breathes  the  spirit  of  joy  and  friend- 
ship— "Aloha,"  that  most  lovely  word, 
"slid  into  our  souls,"  As  our  smaller 
group  had  devehjjwd  a  common  under- 
standing on  the  voyage  over,  we  grew  into 
friendship  with  men  of  other  races,  as  we 
met  together  in  all  the  wonderful  enter- 
taiimient  provided  for  us  by  the  different 
peoples  and  groups  on  the  island.  Dr. 
Jordan  was  fon^  of  quoting  Charles  Lamb 
as  saying  to  a  friend,  "  I  hate  that  man, "  as 
an  individual  passed  by  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street.  And  the  friend  said,  "I 
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thought  you  didn't  know  him. "  '*  I  don't, " 
responded  Lamb,  "  if  I  knew  him,  I  wouldn't 
hate  him." 

The  keynote  to  the  conference  was  given 
at  the  dinner  preceding  the  formal  opening 
of  the  conference.  And  this  keynote  was 
given  by  Gen.  Siunmerall  in  his  first  pub- 
lic utterance  after  he  had  taken  over  the 
command  of  the  military  forces  in  Hawaii, 

"We  may  well  be  proud  that  we,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  nations  and  races 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  meeting 
here  to-night  as  friends,  as  fellow  members 
of  that  broader  nationality,  the  human  race, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  that  spirit 
of  world  friendship  and  true  international- 
ism that  will  insure  lasting  peace." 

At  the  opening  session,  the  following 
letter  wtw  read  from  President  Harding: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  July  22,  1921, 
My  "Dear  Gov.  Farrington:  The  Pan- 
Pacific  Congress  on  Education  soon  to  meet, 
has  greatly  appealed  to  ray  imagination, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  hopes  that  it  will 
be  marked  by  a  measure  of  success  that  will 
justify  all  the  hopes  that  have  been  enter- 
tained for  it.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that 
we  thought  of  the  broad  Paofic  as  separating 
two  imrelated  worlds:  now  we  have  come  to 
regard  it  as  worid  by  itself,  the  grei^est  of 
neighborhoods,  the  romantic  meeting  place 
of  East  and  West,  where  each  merges  into 
the  other  and  both  discover  that  at  last  the 
supreme  interests  of  humanity  are  common 
to  all  men  and  mces.  Two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  population  live  in  the  lands  of  the 
Pacific,  numbering  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  of  organized  communities,  and, 
characteristic  of  our  times,  their  mioihty 
ocean  is  come  to  be  regarded  by  all  of  them 
as  a  bond  rather  than  a  barrier.  In  a  large 
way  we  must  feel  that  the  future  ol  the  race, 
the  hope  of  creating  a  true  community  of 
men  and  nations  and  civilizationsi  each 
retaining  its  own  traditions,  character,  and 
independence,  yet  all  human  progress  most 
greatly  depend  on  the  development  of  your 
fine  ideal  of  a  Pan-Pacific  neighborhood. 
With  better  acquaintance,  more  intimate 
interdependence,  riper  mutual  undenstand- 
ings»  we  shall  advance  toward  realization 
of  such  an  ideaL  I  feel  that  your  Edu- 
cational Congress  is  one  of  the  most  jjractical 
means  of  drawing  these  communities  tiius 
closer  together,  and  therefore  have  special 
reasons  to  wish  it  well. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Warren  G.  Harding. 
Hon.  Wallace  R.  Farrington, 

Governor  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

The  formal  opening  of  the  conference  was 
held  August  11  with  an  impressive  and  pic- 


turesque ceremony  at  the  Government 
building,  which  was  formerly  the  palace  of 
the  Hawaiian  royal  family.  All  the  ses- 
sions of  the  conference  were  held  in  the 
gorgeous  red  and  gold  throne  room,  and 
from  the  portraits  on  the  wall  looked  out 
the  benign,  dark  eyes  of  Hawaii's  kings  and 
queens,  as  if  the  leaders  of  that  gentle  race 
were  giving  silent  s^proval  to  the  speeches 
of  the  delegates  in  behalf  of  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific.  There  was  a 
pictuiesque  flag  ceremony  on  the  steps  o£ 
the  palace  when  Gov.  Wallace  R.  Farrington 
waff  formerly  inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
Pan»Pacific  Union.  Girl  Scouts  with  the 
flags  of  the  various  states  lined  the  steps, 
and  imder  the  columns  of  the  portico  stood 
two  Hawaiian  warriors  with  the  bright 
feather  capes  of  their  order.  As  the  ''Star 
Spaogied  Banner"  was  played  a  beautiful 
American  flag  sent  by  President  Harding 
was  presented  to  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  and 
received  by  Gov.  Famngton. 

Cbildren  of  Many  Lands  Sing  '* America." 

While  this  ceremony  was  taking  place, 
there  had  been  gathering  imder  the  strange, 
tropical  trees,  a  most  gorgeous  assembly  of 
colors.  Little  children,  clad  in  the  native 
costume  of  many  lands,  were  waiting  to  pay 
their  tribute  to  the  flag  to  which  all  owed 
idlegiance.  Portuguese  and  Ji^>ane8e,  mill- 
ippine,  American,  Hawaiian,  British,  Cfci- 
neee,  Russian,  Porto  Rican,  and  Korean,  all 
bearing  American  flags  proclaimed  in  their 
childiih,  staccato  voices. 

Our  comrtry  i3  America, 
Our  flagr  red,  wiiiieand  blue, 

ABd  CQthe  land  of  Washingtan* 
We  ever  will  be  true. 


The  fervor  and  eamewtneBs  of  those  littla 
children,  their  simplkity  and  beauty 
brought  teaiB  to  our  eyes,  and  before  us  rose 
ft  vision  of  liie  millions  of  children  in  the 
lands  around  the  Pacific  for  whose  futara 
wellare  we  were  come  together. 

Dr.  AnesakI  Diacusaes  ObJecUvea. 

The  first  sesstons  of  the  conference  were 
devoted'  to  a  diKUBBion  of  the  objectivee  ol 
the  conference.  Dr.  Anesaki,  of  Tokyo  Im- 
perial University,  stated  the  aim  of  the  con» 
ference  as:  '*How  can  we  attain  the  ideal 
of  humanity  by  accelerating  international 
un<AeTstanding  and  cooperation,  at  least  be- 
tween nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
through  education?"  In  vivid  words,  Dr. 
Anesaki  brought  before  us  the  significance 
of  otu"  roming  together  in  Honolulu.  He 
said: 

''Is  it  by  mere  chance  of  geographicid 
location  thsit  vv  •  aro  assembled  now  here  in 
the5»e  islands.  I'lc  ronter  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean? 

''No  saying,  }x»rhaps,  has  done  more  harm 
to  our  common  cause  than  the  famous  verse 
of  Rtidyard  Kipling,  'East  is  East  and  West 
is  West.*    And  is  it  not  ciuious  that  th* 
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people  citing  that  verse  forget  the  same 
poet*8  saying,  that  when  man  and  man  meet 
face  to  face  there  is  no  East  nor  West?  This 
conference  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  is,  a 
living  testimony  to  the  latter  of  Kipling's 
verses.  East  and  West  are  meeting  here 
not  only  in  commerce  and  communication, 
but  in  spirit  and  life.  We  are  meeting  here, 
man  to  man,  not  only  face  to  face,  but  eye 
to  eye  and  heart  to  heart  in  the  western- 
most vanguard  of  the  West,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  easternmost  outpost  of  the 
East." 

At  the  same  session  a  remarkable  address 
was  given  by  Dr.  Y.  B.  Tsai,  chancellor  of 
Peking  University.  Dr.  Tsai  does  not  speak 
Englieh  and  his  paper  was  ^vritten  in  Chi- 
nese. The  paper  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Wei,  of  the  Canton  Christian  College  who 
translated  the  intricate  Chinese  charactera 
into  fluent  English  a?  he  read  at  sight.  At 
the  close  of  Dr.  Wei's  reading  of  Dr.  Tsai's 
address.  Dr.  Jordan  remarked,  ''Evidently 
langi:age  in  no  barrier  to  a  mingling  of  the 
civilization?  of  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient." 

In  addition  to  the  delegations  from  China 
and  Japan,  there  were  delegates  from  New 
Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Korea,  and  India. 
Australia.  Java,  and  Siberia  were  repre- 
sented by  people  who  were  residing  on  the 
islands,  but  were  natives  of  these  countries 
or  bad  lived  in  them. 

National  Systems  of  Education  Interpreted. 

Two  sessions  were  devoted  to  interpre- 
tative descriptions  of  the  national  systems 
of  education  in  the  countries  of  the  Pacific 
and  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Attention  was  then  centered  upon  those 
studies  in  the  curriculum  which  bear  di- 
rectly upon  human  relationships.  Dr. 
Sisson  urged  improvement  of  the  teaching 
of  history.  He  suggested  that  there  was 
much  irrelevant  and  misleading  matter  in 
the  textbooks,  and  that  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  bearing  of  historical  events 
upon  present-day  conditions.  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Milner,  the  delegate  from  New 
Zealand,  told  of  using  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines representing  different  points  of  view 
as  textbooks  in  a  large  high  school  for  boys 
in  Oamaru,  New  Zealand.  Ue  said  that 
hi6tor>',  as  frequently  taught,  should  be 
made  over.  It  is  likely  to  be  provincial, 
narrowly  national.  It  gives  the  boy  the 
idea  that  the  most  important  activity  of 
man  is  war.  Mr.  Milner  went  on  to  say: 
*'The  newspaper  is  a  great  textbook  if  in- 
telligently used.  The  teacher,  to  use  it 
properly,  should  be  well  informed  on  inter- 
national matters.  The  use  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  helps  prepare  the  student  to 
take  part  in  affairs  and  cultivates  an  in- 
terest in  international  topics  which  so  pro- 
foundly affect  all  humanity.  It  makes  the 
students  broad-minded  and  able  to  envis- 
age big  problems  in  an  intelligent  way. 
Wo  must  get  away  from  this  narrow  inter- 


pretation of  history  and  show  that  economic, 
constitutional,  and  human  aspects  are  the 
essential  ones." 

This  aspect  of  education  was  considered 
BO  important  that  it  was  embodied  in  two  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference. 
The  first  read,  "That  there  be  incorporated 
in  the  educational  programs  of  Pacific 
nations  definite  teaching  inculcating  the 
ideals  of  peace  and  the  desirability  of  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
means  other  than  war."  The  second  resolu- 
tion read,  ''That  all  possible  educational 
agencies  and  especially  the  subjects  of 
history,  civics,  economics,  and  geography  be 
utilized  to  eliminate  racial  prejudice  and 
antagonism  and  to  promote  better  under- 
standing and  cooperation  among  the  peoples 
of  the  Pacific." 

Preparation  for  AciUoTintf  World  Peace. 

The  final  sessions  were  given  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  function  of  the  chief  divisions  of 
public  education  in  preparation  for  achiev- 
ing world  peace  and  were  presented  imder 
theso  divisions:  (a)  Kindergarten,  (b)  the 
elementar)'  schools,  (c)  s3condar>'  education, 
{d)  higher  education. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  feeling  of 
consecration  to  the  cause  of  education,  as  a 
factor  in  solving  the  complex  problem  of 
international  relationships.  This  sense  of 
consecration  was  expressed  by  one  of  the 
delegates  in  these  words:  "We  must  seek 
ever  to  raise  our  youth  from  the  narrowness 
of  selfish  aims  and  the  poverty  of  material- 
ism to  the  richness  of  human  relations  and 
the  nobility  of  idealism,  to  foster  his  s-  use 
of  the  beauty  of  his  own  land  and  his  own 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  common 
humanity  which  transcends  language  and 
customs  and  complexion,  knowing  always 
that  the  aims  of  the  Nation  and  the  great 
impulses  of  world  order  can  be  realized  only 
when  the  prevailing  majority  of  the  people 
themselves  have  attained  the  necessar\' 
qualities  of  intelligence  and  heart." 


PRACTICAL    TRAINING    IN     RETAIL 
SELLING. 

Leading  department  stores  will  be  used  as 
laboratories  in  the  study  of  salesmanship  and 
adnunistration  by  girls  of  the  Boston  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts.  After  two  years  of 
regular  high-school  work,  pupils  will  be 
admitted  to  the  cooperative  course,  in  which 
they  will  follow  a  plan  of  alternate  weeks 
of  work  in  the  store  and  of  academic  study 
at  school.  Two  students  will  hold  the  same 
position  in  the  store,  working  alternately 
a  week  at  a  time. 

Besides  training  in  actual  selling,  the  girls 
will  receive  instruction  and  experience  all 
other  aspects  of  department  store  problems, 
so  that  they  can  choose  a  branch  for  speciali- 
zation. The  store  will  pay  them  $10  or  $12 
a  week. 


SMOKE-PROOF  TOWER  STAIR- 
WAYS  ARE  BEST. 


Familiarity  with  Stairways  is  a  Great  Ele- 
ment of  Safety -Outside  Fire  Escapes  a 
Last  Resort. 


Smoke-proof  towers  containing  built-in 
stairways  not  only  provide  a  safe  exit  for  pu- 
pils and  teachers,  but  reduce  the  danger  of 
fire  spreading  from  one  floor  to  the  nejct.  *  An 
open  stairway  provides  the  opportunity  for 
flame  and  smoke  to  rise.  Even  if  the  stairs 
are  fireproof,  a  smoke-filled  stairway  may 
cause  a  panic  when  the  flames  are  still  at  a 
distance.  It  is  difficult  to  lead  a  class  into  a 
stairway  full  of  smoke.  But  if  the  staircase 
is  inclosed  with  fire-resistive  material,  such 
as  wired  glass,  and  cut  o!*f  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  classes  are  much  more  likely  to 
reach  the  street  safely.  The  elimination  of 
the  vertical  opening  between  floors  will 
probably  confine  any  fire  to  the  floor  where  it 
began. 

The  tower  stairway  is  reached  from  open- 
air  balconies  on  each  floor,  with  fire  doors 
that  close  automatically.  In  some  schools 
doors  are  held  open  by  locks  that  will  melt 
in  the  heat  of  a  fire  and  allow  the  door  to 
close.  The  pupils  use  the  stairway  evety 
day  for  ordinary  entering  and  leaving,  thus 
avoiding  the  handicap  of  a  strange  route  in 
case  of  fire.  The  tower  stairway  should 
lead  directly  to  the  street. 

*  The  steps  should  be  of  such  width  that  two 
lines  abreast  may  pass  down,  each  child  using 
a  handrail.  There  should  not  be  room 
enough  for  a  third  line  to  push  into  the  cen- 
ter. It  is  the  third  child  who  is  without  the 
support  of  a  handrail  who  causes  blocking  of 
the  lines. 

An  outside  fire  escape  should  not  be  built 
except  as  a  last  resort,  when  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  construct  a  proper  stairway 
within  the  building.  In  such  a  case  the 
width  of  the  steps  and  height  of  risers  should 
correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of 
the  steps  the  children  are  accustomed  to 
using. 

An  hour  a  day  of  the  firm's  time  is  spent  by 
employees  of  B.  Altman  <fe  Co.  attending  a 
continuation  school  conducted  by  the  com- 
pany. All  employees  who  ^n3h  to  enter  the 
school  may  do  so,  and  this  year  1.37  received 
certificates  admitting  them  to  higher  classes 
in  night  schools.  The  Altman  school  has 
existed  seven  years. 


While  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the 
division  of  university  extension  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Educa- 
i  tion  is  increasing,  the  cost  61  giving  coiu^es 
has  been  coming  steadily  down.  In  1915 
the  average  cost  per  student  was  about  $14; 
now  it  is  less  than  $4.         ^^^  ^ 
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FIRE-PREVENTION  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

Firc-prevention  instruction  is  a  regular 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  thousands  of 
schools  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  many  places  it  is  made  com- 
pulsory by  law;  in  many  others  educational 
authorities,  realizing  the  importance  of 
teaching  fire  prevention  to  the  children, 
have  arranged  suitable  coiuses  on  their  own 
initiative. 

Where  instruction  in  fire  prevention  is 
already  a  regular  feature  of  school  work,  the 
special  observances  at  the  time  of  October 
9  will  give  added  interest  to  the  regular 
fire-prevention  work  through  the  year. 
Where  fire  prevention  is  not  already  a 
regular  featiure  of  instruction,  Fire  Preven- 
tion Day  will  make  an  excellent  start,  after 
which  suitable  instruction  can  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  school  year. 

Childreii  Enjoy  firemen's  Tnlks. 

Talks  by  uniformed  officers  of  the  fire 
department  have  been  found  to  be  the  best 
appeal  to  children.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  with  the  fire  chief  so  that  every 
child  will  hear  a  fireman  speaker  at  least 
once  during  the  Fire  Prevention  Campaign. 
Such  talks,  when  accompanied  by  demonstra- 
tions of  methods  of  operating  extinguishers 
and  of  sending  fire  alarms,  are  particulariy 
valuable. 

Preparation  for  Fire  Prevention  Day  in 
the  schools  usually  begins  about  a  week 
before  October  9.  Every  day  some  time  is 
given  to  the  subject,  general  instruction, 
home  inspections  and  rex>orts,  preparation 
of  essays,  all  leading  up  to  the  day  of  the 
fire-prevention  exercises.  During  the  week 
the  children  will  also  be  participating  in 
the  various  outside  acti\dtie8,  especially 
the  home  clean-sup.  The  school  fire-pre- 
vention exercises,  to  which  parents  are 
invited,  should  be  assigned  a  specific  day 
near  the  end  of  Fire  Prevention  Week,  but 
not  the  same  as  that  observed  throughout 
the  city  as  Fire  Prevention  Day.  Thus 
there  will  be  no  conflict  between  school  and 
other  observances,  and  the  children  will 
be  free  later  to  participate  in  the  parade 
and  other  outside  features  which  will  be  of 
spemal  interest  to  them. 

Teacliera  Should  Explain  Sifnlficnnce. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  the  celebra- 
tion of  October  9,  in  the  school,  some 
preparation  is  necessary;  the  full  possibili- 
ties will  only  be  realized  if  the  teachers 
have  already  explained  to  their  classes 
something  about  the  significance  of  the 
fire  waste  and  the  more  common  hazards. 

The  writing  of  competitive  essays  in  the 
various  schools  for  prizes  offered  by  public- 
spirited  individuals  or  organizations,  has 


proved  an  excellent  expedient  for  keeping 
the  subject  of  fire  prevention  well  before 
the  pupils*  minds;  and  where  the  local 
press  is  willing  to  cooperate  by  publishing 
daily,  for  a  week  or  so  prior  to  October  9, 
a  short  article  on  some  fire-prevention  topic, 
concluding  the  series  with  the  publication 
of  the  winners'  names,  the  educative  value 
of  the  competition  is  enhanced.  The 
parents  as  well  as  the  children  are  reached 
in  this  way. 

Inspection  BUnks  Gire  Good  RecmUs. 

Another  successful  method  of  reaching 
parents  as  well  as  children  is  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  children  of  inspection  blanks 
upon  which  to  report  the  fire  hazards  of  their 
own  homes.  Sometimes  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  best  reports,  but  in  any  case  the  mere 
process  of  inspection  by  the  children  can 
not  altogether  fail  of  effect  upon  their  adult 
relatives.  Children  find  pleasure  in  assum- 
ing responsibilities  of  this  sort.  A  good  way 
of  following  up  the  inspection  is  to  urge  the 
children  to  r^;ard  themselves  as  permanent 
fire  wardens  of  their  homes.  Even  where  it 
was  impracticable  for  competitive  inspec- 
tion, very  gratifying  results  have  been  found 
to  follow  from  the  distribution  of  pamphlets 
with  an  appeal  to  the  children  for  servdce  as 
fire  wardens. 

The  inauguration  of  a  Junior  Fire  Preven- 
tion League  may  also  be  made  a  feature  of 
Fire  Prevention  Day  observance.  The  prin- 
cipal of  each  school  may  select  10  boys  of 
good  character  and  reputation  for  leadership 
to  be  assistants  of  the  fire  captain  of  the  dis- 
trict in  the  inspection  of  premises.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  boys  to  report  \dolations  of  the 
fire  ordinances  and  any  hazardous  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
which  may  tend  to  cause  fires  or  to  impede 
the  work  of  the  firemen  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak.  As  part  of  the  exercises  the  boys 
may  bo  decorated  with  the  metal  badge  of 
the  league  and  the  ceremony  made  the 
occasion  for  addresses  by  uniformed  firemen. 

Easajs  Will  Arouse  Interest. 

If  collections  of  really  good  essays  written 
by  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  competitions 
can  be  made  and  published,  these  will  arouse 
greater  interest  than  even  the  most  simply 
written  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of 'Itniulult. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  fii^  drills  Ht^ 
periodically  executed  in  every  School.  In 
any  case,  they  will  pi^biibly  form  it  part  of 
the  exercises  of  Fire  Prevention  Day,  when, 
however,  they  will  be  anticipated  and  con- 
sequently will  have  little  value  except  for 
exhibition  purposes.  There  is  something 
wrong  in  the  school  which  needs  any  special 
rehearsals  to  enable  it  to  make  a  good  show- 


ing in  its  Fire  Prevention  Day  fire  drill. — 
Handbook f  National  Fire  Protection  Asso^ 
(nation. 

/, 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SCHOOL 
EXERCISES. 

To  stimulate  interest  the  exercises  of  all 
the  grades  should  be  combined,  taking  place 
in  the  school  hall.  The  hall  decorated  in 
fire-prevention  colors;  stage  made  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible.  Blackboards  may  have 
drawings  ehowing  causes  or  results  of  fire, 
or  statistics  and  mottoes.  Green  wreaths 
tied  with  the  colors  hung  at  back  of  stage,  at 
height  of  ordinary  doorway,  to  form  pretty 
headpiece. 

1.  Visitors  seated.  Pupils  march  in  by 
the  various  aisles,  to  piano  or  other  music, 
wearing  the  colors,  carrying  fire-prevention 
flags.  They  mass  in  front  of  stage,  facing 
audience,  and  sing  the  national  anthem. 

2.  Reading  of  the  President's  or  governor's 
proclamation.    By  a  pupil. 

3.  Selected  pupils  troop  onto  stage  to 
music;  go  through  march  or  fire  drill,  using 
flags,  closing  with  some  animated  figure  and 
salute,  after  which  they  repeat  in  chorus, 
'*We  are  for  fire  prevention,"  and  go  off. 

4.  Brief  composition:  "What  I  have 
learned  about  Fire  Prevention  Day  and 
why  we  have  it."    By  a  pupil. 

5.  Brief  essay:  "What  use  this  school 
could  make  of  the  money  lost  by  fire  in 
this  city."    By  a  pupil." 

6.  Recitation. 

7.  Song. 

8.  Reading  by  one  of  the  teachers,  of 
25  original  paragraphs,  prepared  by  as  many 
pupils:  "Ways  to  aid  in  fire  prevention. "- 
Each  paragraph  signed  by  the  writer. 

9.  "What  fire  means  to  the  fireman,  and 
how  school  children  may  help  him."  Talk 
by  a  member  of  the  fire  department. 

10.  **What  things  can  start  a  fire  at 
home."-    By  a  pupil. 


DOUBLE  DAILY  SESSIONS  AID  WAGE 
EARNERS. 

Starting  the  high  school  session  at  7.30 
a.  m.  gives  many  pupils  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
opportimity  to  work  half  a  day  and  still 
keep  up  their  studies.  The  session  lasts 
until  11 .30.  Boys  and  girls  who  work  in  the 
morning  may  start  school  work  at  12.30. 
About  half  of  the  boys  and  about  one-foiurth 
of  the  girls  in  the  school  take  ad\'antage  of 
this  plan.  Some  of  the  boys  work  in  shifts 
in  factories.  Some  pupils  earn  from  $1.50 
to  12.10  a  day  and  keep  up  all  their  school 
work. 
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MATERIAL  FOR  PIRE-PREVENTION  DAY, 


THE  BELLS. 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bolls- 
Brazen  bells! 
"NVliat  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  acrcam  oat  their  affright! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  time, 
lu  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mere;  of  tha  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantio  firo 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now— now  to  sit,  or  never. 

By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  despair! 

—Edgar  Alltn  Poe. 


YAKfTIRBS  TRREE. 

Wind  Speaks. 

I  speed  the  sailor  and  whhi  themflU 

And  make  a  harp  ot  the  tiee; 
I  waft  the  showers  that  bring  the  flowers 

To  dapple  each  dale  and  lea. 
But  woefol  the  ways  that  in  hanger  I  chooee 

Td  blast  vdth  my  awftal  bceaCh, 
Fet  I  shattec  and  wreck  and  Btoght  may  oheok 

My  terrible  daoco  of  death. 

Water  BpeakB. 

I  bear  tlie  vessels  and  turn  the  wheels 

And  give  the  desert  the  rose. 
I  tipple  in  Tills  and  leap  down  tlie  hffls 

Or  lie  in  a  glaesy  repose. 
Though  I  do  man's  best  without  spell  or  meed 

Cooped  up  in  river  or  lake. 
When  I  surge  in  wrath  from  my  wonted  path 

Wild  niin  I  leave  In  my  wake. 

^^^  Fire  Speaks. 

I  am  vaesal  e£  man  and  I «»  his  wiH 

In  many  a  wondrous  way; 
Tf  he  chain  me  sure  I  am  fain  to  endure 

His  mastery  night  and  day. 
Sat  shouM  I  escape  fhim  my  drageon  nd 

By  charring  the  Imlto  and  bars, 
I  chasten  my  master  with  belTs  disaotor 

And  flaunt  my  head  to  the  stars. 

—O.H.  Roesntr,  in  Quarterlp  MapaxhH  Cff 
theN.  F.P.A. 


PREVENTION  DAY,  PEEVENTION  DAY. 

( Twite,  **  Manffand,  M^f  Jl«fyfoti4.!f) 

We  dedicate  this  hour  to  tbee. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 
That  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 
From  loss  and  danger  we  may  be. 

And  carelessmesp,  forever  froo, 
And  over  fire  win  vietory, 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day. 

Nerve  us  to  held  our  purpose  fhst, 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 
.Vnd  thus  escape  the  fiaming  blast. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 
And  give  discretion  to  outlast 

The  lessons  of  our  thoughtless  pasti 
Where'er  our  fortunes  may  be  cast. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day. 


Wo  need  thy  counecls  in  our  land, 

Ptievention  Day,  Preventton  Day; 
To  aave  us  from  the  burning  brand. 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 
Long  we've  been  deaf  to  thy  command, 

Too  long  refused  thy  ontstretched  hand, 
Then  make  as  a  Prevention  Band, 

Prevention  I>ay,  Prevention  Day. 

We'll  send  thy  voico  with  might  and  main, 

Prevention  Day,  Prerention  Day; 
From  ev'ry  hill  and  ev'ry  plain, 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day; 
Till  it  returns  to  us  again. 

Made  Joyous  with  the  glad  refrain, 
Xo  more  the  fl*ry  fiend  shall  r«ign, 

Prevention  Day,  Prevention  Day. 

— D.  T.  Bratgn. 


FIRE  SONG. 


( TwMf  "  ilardUn#  Tknmgh  Georgia^*) 
Usten  to  my  story  old— my  missian  well  yooi  know: 


I  warm  you  with  my  bahny  breath  when  chilly 

blow. 
The  spirit  of  the  Flame  am  I,  God's  gift  to  man  bdow— 
Blessing  or  bane,  as  ye  make  me. 

FIBST  CHORV9. 

Rejoice !  Rejoice !    Your  Servant  true  I'll  be. 

Bat  O  beware!  From  ail  abuse  PU  flee. 

Yonr  homes  PU  tarn  to  ashes,  while  I  laufh  ateii 

with  glee- 
Blessing  or  bane,  as  ye  make  me. 

Pm  the  King  of  Fireland— my  subjects  love  my.  swa^ 
I  hide  within  the  matches;  in  the  glowing  embers  pli^ 
I  warm  the  little  fingers  on  a  frasty  winter  day— 
Blessin))^  or  bane,  as  ye  make  me. 

.SECOND  CHORUS. 

Rejoice!  Rejoice!    Of  service  tnie  I  sing. 

But  O  beware,  lest  cruel  Death  I  briDfl 

To  ev'ry  wind  of  heaven  I  wotild  now  tUs  wamiiig 

fling:— 
Blessing  or  bane,  as  ye  make  mo. 

I'm  the  King  of  Fioeland— mj^  scepter's  tipped  witti 

flame. 
I  stretch  it  forth,  and  things  I  touch  arc  nevermore  the 


Imprison  me  near  walls  of  wood,  and  ye  must  bear  the 
blanu>— 
Blesbiug  or  bane,  as  ye  make  me. 
(  Use  3d  chorus  here.) 

I'm  the  King  of  Fireland— my  touch  all  things  cau 

change; 
For  Oil  and  Gasoline  I  hov**  a  longing  passing  strange; 
I  care  not  who  may  perish;  when  they  come  within  my 
range- 
Blessing  or  bane,  as  ye  luako  mo. 
(  Use  Sd  chorus  hare. ) 

I'm  the  King  of  Firolaiid— I  leap  across  the  wlr«^; 
Jn  "circuits  short'  I  make  my  nxmds,  ai^l  Idndlc 

With  tiniest  bit  of  mateh-hcads  I  can  light  my  fun'ral 

PJTCS— 

Blessing  or  banc.  a<!  ye  malre  me. 
(  Of  ?rf  chvnu  here.) 

—IlUnoia  Wire  PreuiUioa  Da^  Program. 


<>nly  a  little  match-head 

Proppefi  on  tlm  olo^l  floor; 
OjiJy  alitileaproii 

Hanging  beside  the  door; 
Ovdj  a  Httlo  ezeeping 

Up  to  the  apron-strings; 
Only  a  home  in  ashes; 

Think  of  these  "littlethlngsl!: 


RRE  DEMC^rS  BOAST. 

I  am  Fire.    I  respect;  no  man,  no  place,  no  thing. 
I  have  left  my  marknpon  every  land  and  on  every  race. 
I  haf»e  destwyed  laige  areas  and  cmwmned  whole  cittn. 
I  have  killed  mialtUodes  and  I  still  keep  on  doing  sa. 
I  never  stop  until  I  destooy  all  that  lies  within  my  path. 
I  strike  at  the  hovel  and  the  palace,  the  groat  and  tbe 

small. 
I  am  a  nithlon  tynmt,  destructive  alike  to  life  and 

property.  _ 

My  tinaeis  any  time,  my  place  is  any  place,  my  method 

is  any  method. 
Man  has  tried  to  master  mo  and  has  failed. 
I  strite  when  aad  where  he  least  oxpeeti  me. 
Ha  hae  in  vented  appliances  to  riiack  and  retard  ma. 
He  has  thought  himself  safe  with  his  meager  protection. 
He  has  allowed  his  children  to  play  with  me  as  if  I 

were  a  toy. 
He  still  doesn't  realize  that  I  am  his  inveterate  enea^:; 
He  has  felt  himself  secure  and  has  not  watched  for  my 

coming. 
He  has  paid  me  my  price  for  his  ignorance— His  life. 
He  knows  that  I  am  dangerous  and  he  sdH  invitee  me. 
He  has  tried  to  combat  mo  with  his  appliances  and 

failed. 
He  flees  from  me  whenever  I  show  myself. 
Bte  has  legislated  against  me  and  failed  to  enftiree  the 

laws. 
H)B  hae  aided  me  by  placing  in  my  way  that  which  I 

feed  on. 
Whenever  I  destroy,  I  do  not  discriminate  between 

the  old  and  the  young. 
WbBn  I  destroy,  the  Ubor  of  a  lifetime  disappean  te 

afMrhours. 
The  catastrophes  which  I  cause  do  not  hinder  my 

operations. 
The  lessons  triiich  I  teach  by  my  destmHIon  do  vat 

show  results. 
I  anfeatroneer  this  year  than  I  was  last  year. 
The  toll  I  exact  is  getting  larger  every  year, 
Which  proves  that  mankind  has  not  mastered  me  yet. 
He  has  tried  to  prevent  mo  from  starting  and  has  got 


las  never  going  to  be  eliminated  as  Long  as  man  Is 

caraless. 
If  I  am  allowed  to  start  I  will  keep  on  destroying. 
And  I  am  never  going  to  stop  until  I  am  prevented, 
Bscaan  i  am  all  tiiat  is  wicked  and  destzucti^e. 
I  AK  FIBE. 


AMERICA. 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Oftheelsing; 
Land  where  my  fathevs  died; 
Land  of  the  pilgrims  pride; 
From  ev'ry  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 
My  native  country  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hiUs; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 
Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees. 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake, 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rockM  Uioir  sllcncf  l>reak, 

The  souud  prolnnjf. 
Our  fathers"  God  to  Thee, 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  sing; 
lABg  Bi^  our  Umd  be  btighi. 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

<^reat  Cod,  our^ 
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STANDiAKDS  FOR  CONSOLBUTED  SCHOOLa 


Minimum  Requirements  for  SnccessM  Coneoli^Blkmh-District  Shooid  Centein 
Tnable  Property  AduaUsr  Worth  About  $hQm,9¥h-Sueee§a  Depends  oi» 
Teaching  Force— Personalis  of  SnperinteBdmt  is  a  Big  Factor. 


By  0.  C.  Swain,  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  FalU,  Iowa, 

[From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Rural  Education,  National  Education  Assodati«D, 

at  Des  Moines.] 


1.  SizB, — This  will  be  determined  more  or 
lesa  by  transportation  possibilitiep.  The 
minimum  area  should  probably  be  not  less 
than  36  sections.  One  of  our  good  consoli- 
dated schools  in  Iowa  has  73  sections.  The 
enrollment  should  be  80  or  more  in  the  ele- 
mentary^ school  (grades  1  to  6)  and  the  same 
for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
Whenever  the  enrollment  makes  a  junior- 
senior  organization  practical,  it  should  be 
established.  But  this  meant  something 
more  fundamental  than  depaxUaental  teach- 
ing. To  put  the  question  on  a  teacher  basis, 
a.  consolidated  si^ool  should  be  lai^e  enough 
to  demand  not  less  than  six  teachers.  High- 
school  advantages  should  be  brought  within 
a  reaaonable  distance  of  every  country  boy 
and  girl.  The  valuation  should  be  large 
enough  to  suppoct  a  good  modem  school  on 
a  reasonable  tax  kvy.  Figures  can  not  be 
used  becauso  of  our  different  methods  of 
assessment.  In  Iowa  the  minimuTri  figure 
should  be  close  to  $1,00(^,000  taxable  valua- 
tion or  $K0,OO(^  assessed  valuation.  All 
good  things  cost,  and  we  must  expect  that  a 
eofiselidated  adtool  will  also  cost  more  than 
a  oae-room  school,  but,^^  on  the  other  haoad, 
taxes  must  not  become  iionfiscator}*.  Thu 
danger,  however,  is  more  apparent  in  oiu* 
citieff.  The  one  outstanding  hope  of  the 
consolidated  school  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  per  capita  valuation  is  comparatively 
high.  Can  our  farmers  afford  to  si^iport  a 
good  Sjchool?  If  they  can  not,  who  can? 
The  scho<^  building  should  be  located  on, 
or  there  should  be  accessible  for  agricultural 
work,  athletic  fields^  plsyycrounds,  otc.,  10 
acres  of  kmd.  The  buildiiig  riiould  meet 
all  nKMknirequirementB  lor  good  elementary 
and  high  school  instruction.  In  addition, 
there  should  be  a  library  room,  accessible  to 
the  community  as  well  as  the  pupils,  a  gym- 
nasium and  auditorium  (in  smaller  schools 
the  latter  may  be  combined  with  the  gym- 
nasiimi  or  made  possible  by  combining  two 
Of  more  ckMsooms).  l^e  building  ^<»ild 
further  provide  for  instructioik  in  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  home  training.  A 
luBch  room  is  also  a^  desirable  feature. 

2.  Equipment. — ^The  building  dwuld  first 
be  properly  equipped  for  instruction. 
There  should  be  special  equipment  for  the 
special  departments.  The  industrial  de- 
partment should  be  especially  equipped 
for  practical  work.    In  place  of  our  ordinary 


courses  in  manual  training  a  consolidated 
school  should  offer  a  more  general  industrial 
course.  This  would  require  equipment  for 
woodwork,  cement  work,  ironwork,  harness 
rspair,  machine  and  automobile  repair. 
The  gymnasium  should  have  its  standard 
equipment,  and  without  question  play- 
ground equipment  should  be  provided. 

3.  TVwwportoeton.-— The  routes  should  be 
laid  out  with  greatest  care.  In  no  case 
should  a  child  be  on  the  road  movB  than 
one  hour  and  one-half,  and  where  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  are  used  the  longest  distance 
should  be  not  more  than  6  miles.  When 
teams  are  used,  routes  i^uld  be  so  planned 
that  pupils  generally  are  not  hauled  further 
than  the  actual  distance  from  their  homes 
to  the  schoolhouse.  As  ^  as  posrable  idl 
children  should  bo  hauled  to  and  from  tiwir 
homes.  Under  ne  circumstances  diould 
diildfen  walk  feMier  than  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  to  meet  the  bus.  Special  attention 
diould  be  paid  to  the  type  of  bus  used.  It 
should  be  a  standard  make  and  constructed 
from  the  standpoint  of  moral  as  well  as 
physical  safety  of  school  children.  Only 
g^ass  sides  8iH>uld  be  tolerated.  The  driver 
duuld  sit  inside  the  vdiicle  with  the 
children.  The  body  should  be  wide  enough 
to  prevent  the  knees  of  children  sitting 
opponte  each  other  hoot  touching.  The 
same  standard  of  deantiness  maintanied 
for  schoolrooms  should  be  applied  to  the 
bus.  Th^e  is  not  a  questum,  however, 
that  motor  transp<nrtati(m  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  the  horse-drawn  type,  just  as 
1^  electric  caris  taking  tite  place  of  theold 
stage  or  horse  cars.  I  think  figures  will 
prove  that  automobile  transportation  is 
just  as  economical,  even  more  so,  than  the 
use  of  horses.  A  good  sabstastial  motor 
should  be  provided,  and  I  think  it  a  part  of 
wisdom  to  hire  one  man  who  is  a  mechanic 
and  will  spend  the  time  when  not  driving 
the  bus  in  keeping  all  the  vehicles  in  repair. 
Only  good  reliable  people  should  be  em^ 
ployed  as  drivers.  Boys  and  girls  should 
not  be  employed. 

4.  Teachers. — When  all  has  been  done 
and  said  the  success  of  a  consolidated  school 
is  dependent  upon  its  toarhinj^  force.  The 
standards  that  are  minimitm  for  our  larger 
city  schools  should  apply  to  all  consolidated 
schools.  The  elementary  teacher  ?hoidd 
have  had  two  years  of  training  l>n-4)nd  the 


fais^  mdamit  and  sonwwhat  specialized  lot 
ihe  particular  grade  to  be  taught.  All 
secomlBDy-sehool  teachers  diould  be  coll^^e 
giaduatM.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  have  a  siqiply  of  properly 
tndaed  rural-minded  teachers  in  our  con- 
solidated sehoola  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  su)Mrintendent.  A  special  teacher 
should  be  pvevided,  with  special  training 
for  manual  training,  hcmie  training,  and 
agiieoiture.  In  addition  the  schod  should 
emplQi3r  a  good  music  teacher  who  can  also 
develop  g^ee  chibs,  (Orchestras,  and  schod 
bands.  One  teadier  idiould  devote  at 
least  a  part  of  h^  time  to  library  supervi- 
sion and  should  have  had  training  for  that 
service,  WMle  all  the  teachers  have  a 
pert  to  play  in  consolidated  school  success, 
the  big  ^tor  in  this  school  service  must  be 
the  superintendent.  He  should  first  of  all 
be  a  trained  superintendent.  The  idea 
that  anyone  who  has  had  ^e  smattering  of 
agricul^ore  or  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
country  and  loves  country  life  can  be  a 
succesfid  superintendent  is  pure  igno- 
rance. A  consolidated  school  is  all  that 
any  oth«f  schod  should  be—plus.  T^e 
superintendent  should  theref<M'e  have  at 
least  the  academic  and  profesRonal  train- 
ing and  experience  now  demanded  of 
those  who  a^ire  to  be  superintendents  in 
our  li&rgo  ci^es^  He  must  know  how  to 
organize  amd  admimster  a  school  system  as 
such.  The  schools  that  I  have  in  mind  ai« 
large  enou^  to  employ  a  spedy  teacher  of 
agriefdtuie.  For  tihis  reason,  while  ^e 
superintesdiSRt  should  have  studied  *  the 
industrial  sul^cts  so  that  he  knows  how  to 
orgamse  courses  and  judge  instruction,  it 
is  abscffd  to  say  that  he  should  hold  a 
degree  from  an  agricultural  ceilege.  All 
superintendents  siMmld  be  community 
leaders,  but  Uln  leadership  is  more  urgent 
in  a  coBsdidlMed  school.  What  our  super- 
in^NNfents  need-  is  a  vision  of  tiieir  oppiar- 
tunities  and  possibilities.  Otnr  consoli- 
dated schools  must  not  be  of  the  eonven* 
tionat  city  type,  hot  on  the  other  hand 
they  BRist  not  be  aU  froth.  Proper  bal- 
ance iff  essentdal^ 

5.  Courm  of  Study. — This  is  tl»e  most  in^- 
portant  fii^  ia  which  to  suggest  standards. 
Th«>e  IB  nothing  that  shows  up  a  snpmn- 
tendent  quite  as  much  as  Ym  course  of  study. 
To  adequately  meet,  in  a  soimd  and  practical 
way,  th«  needs  of  society  and  the  individual 
reqinresthe  best  thought  and  energy  of  a  real 
school  man,  a  real  scientist  in  education* 
Such  a  person  must  not  only  be  technically 
trained  in  the  field  of  scho^  administration 
and  supervuion  but  must  devote  a  consid- 
a«ble  time  to  study  and  investigation. 
The  Superintendent  will  consider  what  in- 
formation a  modem  farmer  needs  to  have,  as 
well  as  the  best  methods  of  imparting  this 
knowledge.  He  must  know  the  prinriplee 
of  vocational  gmdance  and  vocational  train- 
ing? the  general  principles  for  curriculum 
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making,  now  quite  generally  accepted,  will 
apply  to  consolidated  schools. 

Industrial  work  should  begin  in  the  sev- 
enth grade.  The  work  in  the  junior  high 
school  will  be  very  largely  in  the  nature  of 
club  work.  Definite  work  in  home  train- 
ing, industrial  work,  and  agriculture  should 
be  offered  in  the  eenior  high  school.  The 
best  preparation  for  the  vocation  of  farm- 
ing is  found  in  studies  that  embody  life 
situations  in  the  concrete.  The  boy  is 
taught  through  the  solution  of  actual  farm- 
ing situations.  No  work  will  better  fit  into 
this  situation  than  home  projects.  All 
industrial  work  should  therefore  find  ex- 
pression in  home  projects.  The  superin- 
tendent and  the  special  teachers  should  plan 
and  supervise  those  projects  with  utmost 
care.  This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the 
superintendent  and  the  special  teacher  in 
agriculture  should  be  employed  for  and 
actually  work  in  the  district  all  year.  Both 
should  be  hired  for  twelve  months.  All 
industrial  work  must  justify  itself  in  the 
school  curriculum  because  of  its  thought 
content.  It  must  be  well  presented  in 
class.  There  is  no  gain  in  any  field  without 
thorough  discipline.  I  can  see  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  so-called  Smith -Hughes  work 
in  secondary  schools.  Wliat  is  said  of  farm- 
ing is  equally  true  of  home  making. 

Finally,  as  greater  time  for  leisure  has 
come  also  to  the  farmer,  the  consolidated 
school  has  been  given  an  added  op]^rtunity 
and  responsibility.  This  leisure  time  must 
be  properly  used,  so  that  it  will  function  in 
the'  upbuilding  of  oiu*  civilization  rather 
than  the  dissipation  of  life's  forces.  To  this 
end  the  consolidated  school  must  minister 
to  those  who  are  now  not  in  school.  For 
the  younger  out-of-school  population,  con- 
tinuation, part-time  classes,  short  courses,  or 
evening  classes  should  be  organized  during 
that  time  of  the  year  when  fa^m  work  is  not 
too  pressing.  For  the  community  generally, 
the  consolidated  school  will  foster  commu- 
nity activities  for  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment. This  will  be  accomplished  through 
lyceum  courses,  parent-teachers'  meetings, 
community  cooperative  associations,  motion- 
picture  entertainments,  library  service,  etc. 
A  community  council  is  suggested  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  effort  and  misunder- 
standing. K^ular  community  meetings 
should  bo  held  at  least  once  a  month. 
With  the  other  activities  suggested,  the 
gymnasium  or  auditorium  may  be  in  use 
practically  every  night  throughout  the 
school  year. 

Aio  these  standards  too  high?  Do  they 
sound  idealistic?  From  actual  observation 
I  am  confident  that  they  are  realizable. 
However,  if  they  should  be  idealistic,  the 
answer  may  be  that  no  one  has  failed  be- 
cause of  too  high  ideals.  Oiu*  farm  popu- 
lation, which  is  now  a  little  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  oiu*  entire  population,  means  so 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  that  they 
should  be  given  the  verj^  best  opportunities 


obtainable.  Of  all  the  agencies  at  work  in 
the  solution  of  the  so-called  country-life 
problem,  no  institution  is  so  fortunately 
situated  as  the  one  dedicated  and  set  apart 
for  the  service  of  all — the  American  public 
school.  Let  this  problem  take  our  enthu- 
siasm by  storm  and  let  us  intelligently  plan 
to  carry  our  ideals  out  into  practice.  Let 
us  dedicate  ourselves  spontaneously,  joy- 
ously, devotedly  to  the  task  of  bringing  to 
the  people  of  the  countryside  a  greater  ray 
of  hope  for  the  futiu-e  through  equality  of 
opportunity. 


FIREMANSmP    A    STUDY    FOR    BOY 
SCOUTS. 

Boy  {*couts  do  good  work  in  fire  preven- 
tion. In  Kan5a.s  City,  Mo.,  the  .«:couts  be- 
come members  of  the  fire-inspe-  tion  bureau 
after  pas.-'ing  an  exan'iuation  piven  by  the 
fire  chipf.  Tlie  boys  are  con.-idered  a  great 
help  to  the  department.  }^'<,'out"  iu  Jack- 
eonville,  J- la.,  who  have  been  approve<l  by 
the  chief,  and  pafted  his  exaruination,  help 
to  fight  fires  as  well  a•'^  to  prevent  them. 
They  carry  drinking  water,  pull  hose,  and 
do  everything  else  they  can.  Ogden,  I'tah, 
and  Topeka,  Kans.,  are  amonf;  the  other 
cities  that  benefit  by  the  fire  inspection 
work  of  the  fcout'*. 

Merit  badge.?  in  firemanship  may  be 
earned  by  boy  scouts.  To  obtain  this  badge, 
a  scout  mui^t — 

1.  Know  how  to  turn  in  an  alarm  of  fire. 

2.  Know  how  to  enter  burning  buildings. 

3.  Know  how  to  prevent  panic-s  and  the 
Fpread  of  fire.-'. 

4.  Understand  the  use  of  escapei.  ladders, 
and  chutes,  and  know  the  location  of  exits 
in  buildings  which  he  frequent*:. 

5.  Know  how  to  improviee  ropes  and  nets. 

6.  Explain  what  to  do  in  case  of  panic, 
understand  the  fireman's  lift  and  drag,  and 
how  to  work  in  furaa'*. 

7.  Understand  the  use  of  fire  extinguish- 
ers; how  to  rescue  animals;  how  to  save 
property;  how  to  organize  a  bucket  brigade; 
and  how  to  aid  the  police  in  keeping  back 
crowds. 


SEVEN    SCHOOLS    OWN    37    PHONO- 
GRAPHS. 

Appreciation  of  music  is  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  with  the  help  of 
phonograph  records.  In  the  7  schools  of  the 
town  there  are  37  phonographs.  The  ma- 
chines were  paid  for  by  the  pupils'  music 
club,  which  includes  600  boys  and  girls. 
Each  school  has  a  complete  library  of  rec- 
ords, and  the  phonographs  and  records  repre- 
sent an  investment  of  more  than  $5,000. 
A  special  textbook  in  music  appreciation 
guides  the  teachers  in  this  work,  and  the 
music  supervisor  of  the  town  schools  con- 
siders the  teaching  successful. 


FffiE  PREVENTION  HAS  A  PLACE  IN 
LITERATURE. 

A  spark  neglected  makes  a  mighty  fire. — 
Hemck. 

Little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. — 
Shakespeare. 

From  little  spark  may  burst  a  mighty 
flame. — Dante. 

Fire,  that  is  closest  kept,  bums  most  of 
all. — Shakespeare. 

Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindle  th! — James  3:5. 

From  small  fires  comes  oft  no  small  mis- 
hap.— George  Herbert. 

Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of 
burning. — Shakespeare. 

The  fire  which  enlightens  is  the  same  fire 
which  consumes. — Amiel, 

The  fire  which  seems  extinguished  often 
slumbers  in  the  ashes. — Compile. 

Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his 
clothes  be  not  burned? — Proverbs  8:27. 

Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty 
fire,  be;^n  \nth  weak  straws. — Shakespeare. 

Oh!  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 

— Shakespeare. 

Neglecta  solent  iticendia  sumere  vires.  [A 
neglected  fire  always  gathers  strength]. — 
Horace. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out;  which 
being  suffered,  rivers  can  not  quench. — 
Shakespeare. 

As  the  fire  bumeth  a  wood,  and  as  the 
flame  setteth  the  mountains  on  fire. — 
Psalms  83:14, 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds 
their  fury.  — ^akespeare. 

As  from  one  fotal  spark  arise 
The  flames,  aspiring  to  the  skies 
And  all  the  crackling  wood  consumes. 

—  Wheelwright's  Pindar, 

Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
cities  about  them  .  .  .  are  set  forth  as  an 
example,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire.— /u(/(j  23. 

Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest 
for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall 
be  revealed  by  fire;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is. — Coririr 
thians  3:13. 

If  fire  breaks  out,  and  catch  in  thorns,  so 
that  the  stacks  of  com,  or  the  standing  com, 
or  the  field  be  consumed  therewith ;  he  that 
kindle  th  the  fire  shall  surely  make  restitu- 
tion.—Earorfws  22:6.      ^^  ^ 
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STATE  INSURANCE  OF  PUBUC  PROPERTY, 


A  Fund  Will  Be  Accumulated  in  Ten  Years  Whose  Income  Is  Expected  to  Meet 
All  Fire  Losses  of  the  SUde  of  South  Carollna<-All  Public  Schoolhouses  Are 
Insured. 


By  M.  J.  Miller,  Secretary  South  Carolina  Sinking  Fund  Commi89ion. 


The  late  Marshall  P.  De  Bnihl,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  tlie  Legislature  from  Abbe- 
xillc  County,  prej^ared  and  introduced  in 
the  General  A^gemhly  of  South  Carolina  of 
1900  a  bill  providing  for  State  insurance  of 
public  property  by  the  sinking  fimd  com- 
mission. This  bill  became  law  largely 
through  his  individual  efforts,  and  in  after 
years  a9  assistant  attorney  general  he  took 
a  lively  interest  in  working  out  the  scheme, 
aiding  in  having  oeveral  important  amend- 
ments to  the  law  passed. 

Bueinesfl  Deyeloped  Slowly  at  First. 

At  the  outset  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  insurance  on  the  county  property  and 
the  State  institutions  was  carried,  the  bal- 
ance being  carried  concurrently  by  the  old 
line  insurance  companies.  This  work  was 
undertaken  by  the  sinking  fund  commission 
without  assistance  or  resources  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  and  there  has  never  been  one 
penny  of  public  funds  appropriated  for  the ' 
maintenance  or  support  of  the  work. 

After  due  consideration  it  was  decided 
that  rather  than  make  an  effort  to  provide 
insurance  at  cost  to  the  various  State  insti- 
tutions and  the  counties  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  fix  the  rate  charged  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  that  would  be  charged 
by  reliable  stock  insiuance  companies  for 
insuring  this  property  and  the  profits,  if 
any,  to  be  placed  in  a  fund  to  be  designated 
as  the  insurance  sinking  fund,  with  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  providing  free  insurance  for 
the  various  properties  insured. 

AccnjnalaUon  Is  Limited  by  Law. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  law  limits  the 
accumulation  of  this  insurance  sinking  fund 
to  $1,000,000,  and  when  this  figure  is  reached 
that  no  further  premiums  may  be  collected 
and  all  of  this  insurance  shall  be  carried  free 
of  chai^ge,  the  theory  being  that  the  interest 
on  this  sum  invested  \^all  take  care  of  losses 
and  expenses.  Our  experience  for  the  past 
20  years  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  amply 
do  so.  Not  only  should  the  interest  cover 
all  losses  and  expenses  but  it  should  create 
a  surplus,  which  should  be  returned  to  the 
policyholders  annually  in  the  form  of  a  divi- 
dend. An  amendment  to  the  law  embody- 
ing this  will  be  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
next  session  of  the  general  assembly. 

The  accumulation  of  this  fund  was 
naturally  very  slow  during  the  first  few 
years  of  operation,  as  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  insurance  was  carried  by 


this  commission.  In  1914  the  law  was  so 
amended  as  to  require  this  commission  to 
carry  all  of  the  insiurance  on  the  State  and 
county  institutions  and  reinsure  that  por- 
tion which  had  formerly  been  carried  by 
the  stock  insurance  companies.  This  was 
a  good  move,  inasmuch  as  the  conmiission 
receives  the  commission  on  the  reinsurance, 
and  this  commission  is  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  insurance  sinking  fund. 

In  1916  the  law  was  further  amended  so 
as  to  place  tlie  insurance  of  all  brick  and 
concrete  public  school  buildings  under  this 
commission.  This  added  an  enormous  vol- 
ume of  business,  and  in  1919  the  law  was 
again  amended  so  as  to  include  all  school 
buildings  regardless  of  the  class  of  construc- 
tion imder  the  provisions  of  the  State 
insurance  act.  Under  this  last  amendment 
this  commission  is  required  to  insure  all 
frame  school  buildings  in  the  State. 

School  Insurance  Is  Heavy  Addition. 

The  volume  of  insurance  carried  has 
steadily  increased  until  on  December  31, 
1919,  the  insurance  in  effect  amounted  to 
$9,811,639.71,  which  was  apportioned  as 
follows: 

County  property $1, 481 ,  783. 50 

State  property 3, 704, 809. 00 

Public  schools 4, 625, 047. 21 

9,811,639.71 
As  previously  stated,  this  inmu^nce  is 
carried  at  approximately  tariff  rates,  or  the 
same  rates  that  are  employed  by  reliable 
stock  insurance  companies.  Our  rates  are 
in  no  case  in  excess  of  the  tariff  rates  and 
in  most  instances  are  less  than  tariff  rates. 
For  instance,  the  rate  employed  by  this 
commission  on  a  rural  school  building  of 
frame  construction  with  shingle  roof  is  1.50, 
as  against  a  tariff  rate  of  1.90. 

Badness  Is  Extremely  Profitable. 

The  business  of  State  insurance  of  public 
property  proved  extremely  profitable  from 
its  inception.  The  net  profits  after  deduct- 
ing all  losses  and  expenses  have  averaged 
slightly  more  than  90  per  cent.  This  means 
that  approximately  90  cents  out  of  ever}' 
dollar  paid  over  to  the  sinking  fimd  com- 
mission as  premiums  on  insurance  policies 
issued  has  actually  been  saved  for  the  as- 
sured and  placed  to  their  credit  in  our 
insurance  sinking  fund  for  the  eventual 
purpose  of  providing  free  insurance  for  the 
property  insured. 


MODEL  FIRE  PREVENTION 
STRUCTION  LAW. 


IN- 


California  Requires  Substantial  Coarse  of 
Study  in  Public  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Normal  Schools. 


AN  ACT  Toprovidc  for  theorganizationaM  supervision 
of  course  in  fire  prevention  in  the  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  nonnal  schools  of  the  State. 

(Approved  May  12, 1921.] 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact 
'asfdlTows: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  education  of  each 
county,  city  and  county,  and  city,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  for 
the  elementary  schools  of  such  county,  city 
and  county,  and  city ,  shall  prescribe  a  course 
of  study  in  fire  prevention  dealing  with  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  against  loss 
and  damage  as  a  result  of  preventable  fire  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  this  act  for 
all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  day  elementary 
schools;  and  the  high  school  board  of  each 
high  school  district  shall  prescribe  a  suitable 
course  of  fire  prevention  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  for  all  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  day  high  school  of  such  district. 

Sec.  2.  The  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
courses  of  fire  prevention  established  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  as  follows: 
(1)  To  create  an  understanding  of  the  cause 
and  origin  of  fires;  (2)  to  emphasize  the 
dangers  of  carelessness  and  neglect  in  homes 
and  public  buildings  and  the  necessity  of 
care  in  the  use  of  fires;  (3)  to  promote  an 
interest  in  preventing  fires  and  the  protec- 
tion of  lives  and  property. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  every  county,  city 
and  county,  or  city,  of  every  board  of  educa- 
tion, board  of  school  trustees  or  high  school 
board,  to  enforce  the  course  of  fire  preven- 
tion prescribed  by  the  proper  authority. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  in 
any  public  school  of  the  State  of  California 
to  devote  a  reasonable  time  in  each  month 
during  which  such  school  is  in  session  to  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  thereof  in  said 
course  of  study  and  fire  prevention  compris- 
ing the  ways  and  means  of  preventing  loss 
and  damage  to  lives  and  property  through 
preventable  fires. 

Sec.  4.  The  State  board  of  education  in 
standardizing  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  several  normal  schools  of  the 
State  shall  prescribe  a  course  in  fire  preven- 
tion, and  shall  make  the  completion  of  such 
course  a  requirement  for  graduation. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
board  of  education  to  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  course 
in  fire  prevention  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 
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wmamAM  scmsb  mdng  stami»^ 

(ContintiedfaoM  page  2,) 
position  which  that  teacher  would  have 
reached  if  that  scale  had  been  in  force 
throughout  his  term  of  service.  The 
stipulation  was  made,  however,  that  the 
difference  between  the  correct  scale  posi- 
tion and  the  salary  should  be  ascertained; 
oni»-hali  that  difference  should  be  paid  as 
part  of  the  salary;  tiie  remaining  two>- 
fourths  shouM  be  paid  on  the  first  and 
second  anniversaries,  respectively,  of  the 
introduction  of  the  standard  scale.  In 
other  words,  the  increase  was  made  retro- 
active over  a  penod  ol  oi^  year,  but  the 
b»ek  pay  i»  to^  he  paid  in  three  instilments. 
It  wae>  pfovided  that  other  annual  incie^ 
meotfl  rfiouM  accrue  normally.  Teachem 
wh«  rendw  unaatis^aetory  setvice  are  not 
entiitted  to  increment. 

AHoiyi^um  of  the  ^amisrd  acaUs. — ^Every 
lof^al  eduf^aiion  anlhofity  was  requested  to 
oonier  with  itS'  teachers  and  to  reaeh  an 
agreement  as  to-  whkh  staocburd  scale  ia  ap^ 
piepnate  tx>  tt«  arrest.  The  staiMling  joint 
committee  lefted  that  it  be  notified  ol  the 
agreement  within  four  m^ntiis.  The  conm 
mittee  undertook  ta  cousider  all  s«eh  agree- 
ments; and  to  puMfeli;  within  six  mont^8>  a 
8<*hedule  e^wiiiK  which  standard  scale  is 
appropria1»,  i»  its  opimon,  to-  each  local 
«>dttcajtioiv  authority.  It  was  contemplated 
that  draagreeiirents  should  be  adjusted  by 
the  fitandTB^  jmiit  committee. 

fThangii  of  aeaie. — ^Any  local  edaicatioa 
authority  in  agreement  with  its  teaehew 
may  proceed  from  one  .standard  scale  to 
another,  with  tfte  conaent  of  tiie  standing 
j  oint  committee;  but  no  education  authority 
outBide  the  ILoif^nr  area  may  adopt  Scale 
IV  except  by  confirmation  of  the  standing 
joint  committee.  It  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  no  seafeheretofoie  adopted  should 
be-  redoeerf  by  action  of  thi»  report. 

Mihimwnir  dwrntion  of  standrnd  miUa^. — 
Atioptions^  of  the  standwd  scales  were 
intended  to-  be  efPectiTe  not  later  than 
April  1,  W21,  and  it  w«»  stipulated  that 
teacherr  should"  abstain  from  pressure  upon 
the  local  edacation  authorities  for  further 
increase^  imtil  April  1,  1926.  The  standing 
joint  oommitt*?^  will  consider  adjustments 
of  the  standar<4  scales  if  certain  specifiied 
abnormal  inf-roases  occur  in  the  cost  ol 
living. 
Another  Committee  for  Secondmry  Sciiool  Sabuiefl. 

(Jonaidtfxation  of  the  salaries  of  teachem 
in  public  elementary  schools  naturally  led 
to  parallel  action  relating  to  salaries  of 
teaehorBin  public  seeoUdary  schools. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  education 
called  a  meeti^  of  a  constituent  committee 
represen<2u)g  associatioud  oi  local  education 
airthocities  and  associations  of  teachers  in 
secoiwlary  s«h«alB^  and  that  committee 
adopted  resolutions  on  May  4,  1920,  .'getting 


forth  the  desirability  of  a  central  organiza- 
tion to  solve  the  salary  probtems  in*  secon<i- 
ary  schools  in  correlation  with  similar 
action  for  elementary  schools.  A  committee 
was  constituted  forthwith,  consisting^  of  2fr 
members  representing  the  local  education 
authorities  and  an  equal  number  of  members 
representing  the  five  associations  of  second- 
ary-school masters,  mistresses,  and  assist- 
a^s.  Xiord^  Biuznhami  wa&  chosen.  ^l»aTr"^ft^ 
of  this  committee  also,  and  16  members  of 
tho  other  committee  were  members  of  this. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  May  21,  1920. 

Follows  PIsBfl  of  Eiomenftary  CoraBiittee^ 

It  transpired  that  in  some  respecta  the 
adjustments  to  be  made  by  the  secondary- 
school  committee  were  more  difficult  than 
those  considered  by  the  elementary  school 
committee,  but  the  ground  had  been  broken 
and  the  broad  principles  of  action  had  been 
determined  in  advance.  The  committee 
was  able,  therefore,  to  make  a  definite  and 
unanimous  report  on  October  20,  1920. 

The  following  is  the  basic  scale  adopted: 

Soaks  for  assistant  masters  and  mistresses, 

A.  GRADUATES. 


Assistant  masters. 

Areas. 

Mlni- 
munL. 

Annual 
incro- 
ment. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

England  and  Wales  (except 
l/)ndOtt)w... 

£210 

290 

£15 
15 

£ao& 

5fiO 

B.  NONGRADUATES. 


England  and  Wales  (except 

London) 

London^ 


£100 
210 


'n 


£4m 


A.  GRADUATES. 


Aflaistant  mistresses. 

Areas. 

Hkii- 

Incre- 
ment. 

Maxl- 
mum. 

^ig^nd  and  Wates  (except 

£225 
275 

£15 
15 

£400 

Londdn 

440 

B.  NONGRADUATES. 


England  and  Wales  (except 

London)., 

London *. 


itrrj 


'"^ 


£920 
300 


The  London  scale  was  not  limited  to  the 
metropolitan  police  district,  but  might  be 
applied  to  other  areas  by  agreement  between 
the  local  education  authorities  and  their 
teachers  or  by  the  standing  joint  committee 
in  the  event  of  disagreement  between  them. 
Additions  were  made  to  these  scales  for 
"good  honours  degrees*'  for  post-graduate 
training  in  teaching  and  for  certain  other 
special  qualifications  and  requirements. 


It  was  found  impossible  to  fix  a  uniform 
scatef  fer  head  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
owing  to  the  varying  types  of  schools  and 
the  differing  local  conditions.  It  was 
agreed^  however,  that  the  minimum  salary 
of  a  head  master  ^ould  be  not  less  than 
£600  and  of  a  head  mistress  not  less  than 
£500. 

Reports  Arouse  Grencrai  Enthuelaem. 

In  respect  to  carry  over,  change  of  scale, 
revision  in  the  event  of  increased  cost  of 
living,  minimum  duration,  and  satisfac- 
tory service,  the  report  followed  the  general 
lines  of  the  report  on  public  elementary 
schools. 

The  reports  of  the  Bumham  committees 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  and  the 
feeling  prevailed  that  an  important  historic 
step  had  been  taken.  The  criticism  that 
arose  was  not,  apparently,  of  serious  charac- 
ter. Women  teachers  expressed  dissatis- 
faction over  the  fact  that  the  elementary 
committee  contained  only  5  women  and  39 
men,  and  they  protested  against  the  rule 
by  which  women  receive  only  four-fifths  as 
much  as  men  for  similar  work.  The  salaries 
assigned  to  rural  teachers,  namely,  the  low- 
est of  the  four  scales,  were  also  criticized  on 
the  ground  that  the  privations  of  the  coun- 
try districts  are  such  that  teachers  will  not 
remain  there  without  sx^ecial  inducements. 
Such  criticisms,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  general  approval,  and  the- 
prospect  of  at  least  four  years  of  "peace" 
was  hailed  with  gratification. 

It  was  inevitable  that  dsagreement^ 
should  arise  in  determining  the  scales  te 
be  applied  in  specific  localiti^.  Teach- 
ers were  inclined  to  demand  Scrie  III  or 
Scalie  rv,  and  in  many  instances  fla^ 
refused  to  accept  Scale  II  when  it  waa 
offered  by  the  education  authorities. 

A  tendency  appeared  in  some  parts  of 
England  for  contiguous  education  authori«- 
ties  to  "combine"  in  reaching  their  con*- 
elusions.  Such  agreements  were  in  general 
opposed  by  the  teachers,  although  they 
were  even  more  emphatic  in  their  disap- 
proval when,  an  authodty  v«ntused  to  pro- 
pose a  scsde  lower  than  that  proposed  io.  a. 
neighboring  ajfca. 


Mr. 


Adopts  Attttnde  of  Cantfon. 


The  board  of  education,  which  under  the 
Fisher  law  of  1918  must  pay  60  per  cent  of 
the  teachers'  salaries,  did  not  at  once  make 
any  definite  expression  on  the  Bumham 
scales  and  the  Bumham  reports.  On  De- 
cember 24,  1920,  however,  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
president  of  the  board,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lord  Bumham  in  which  he  recognized  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  standing  joint  com- 
mittee, and  accepted  with  appreciation  its 
proposal  for  a  continuance  of  its  activities. 
He  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that 
April  1,  1921,  is  much  too  eariy  to  allow 
time  for  the  full  consideration  of  all  the 
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queetions  involved  in  the  complete  sched- 
ule of  the  standaid  scales  to  be  applied  to 
each  of  the  316  areas  in  England  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Fisher  further  stated  that  he  was  un- 
able to  agree  in  advance  to  be  bound  by  the 
action  of  the  committee  without  complete 
knowledge  of  the  result  of  that  action.  The 
effect  of  the  carry-over  said  of  the  allocation 
of  the  higher  scales  might  produce  demands 
upon  the  exchequer  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  meet. 

He  insisted,  therefore,  that  time  should  be 
given  to  the  board  for  a  study  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  committee  as  a  whole,  and  he 
proposed  arrangements  for  cooperation  by 
the  board  in  the  committee's  deliberations 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  pronounced 
divergence  of  view  when  the  matters  are 
finally  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  board.  He  declined  to  give  the  stand- 
ard scales  official  character  to  the  extent  of 
refusing  to  recognize  all  other  scales,  but 
expressed  the  purpose  of  makiug  as  full  use 
of  them  as  practicable. 

L«Mer  Cmsn  Great  Aasletj. 

The  effect  of  the  letter  was  likened  to  that 
of  a  bombshell.  The  negotiations  between 
the  local  education  authorities  and  their 
teach^fi  were  sharply  interrupted,  and  those 
who  had  reached  agreements  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The 
entire  scheme  so  laboriously  wrought  out 
seemed  to  be  in  jeopardy.  Not  only  the 
date  of  application  and  the  length  of  the 
carry  over,  but  the  standaid  scales  them- 
selves appeared  to  be  in  grave  danger. 

A  wave  of  economy  wa.s  sweeping  over  the 
land,  and  Mr.  Fisher's  letter  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  it.  '* Attacks  on  education"  were 
reported  from  many  p^rtq  of  England:  im- 
provements already  planned  were  halted, 
and  further  extension  of  educational  effort 
wae  postponed.  A  number  of  the  local 
education  authorities  took  the  opportunity 
to  cancel  the  agreements  they  had  made 
with  their  teachers.  Teachers  generally 
were  discoiu^aged,  and  the  members  of  the 
teachers'  panel  of  the  standing  joint  com- 
mittee were  exceedingly  anxious. 

Moved  by  these  conditions,  Lord  Bum- 
ham,  on  January  22,  1921,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Fisher  asking  for  a  definite  statement  of  his 
attitude  on  four  points  which  the  standing 
joint  committee  considered  fundamental. 
The  reply  came  promptly  and  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  satisfactory  by  the  standing 
joint  committee. 

Mr.  Fisher  stated  ^vithout  reservation  that 
reasonable  and  proper  allocation  of  scales 
which  considered  not  only  local  conditions 
but  also  the  total  financial  effect  would  be 
approved,  and  would  be  the  basis  of  parlia- 
mentai-y  grants.  He  agreed  to  the  principle 
of  the  carry  over,  and  modified  the  com- 
mittee's plan  only  to  the  extent  of  stipulat- 
ing that  payments  should  be  in  equal  install- 
ments in  three  successive  years.  April  1, 
1921,  was  fixed  as  the  earliest  commencing 


date,  instead  of  the  latest,  for  the  operation 
of  the  scales. 

These  matters  being  settled,  the  standing 
joint  committee  at  once  resimied  the  woris 
of  allocating  appropriate  scales  to  the  several 
areas.  Local  education  authcwrities  were 
urged  to  make  their  agreements  with  their 
teachers  without  further  delay.  Negotia- 
tions to  this  end  proceeded  apace. 

spirit  of  Conciliation  Prevails. 

In  the  majority  of  the  local  areas  pro\T8- 
ional  agreements  were  reached ;  in  other  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  decision  to  the 
standing  joint  committee.  The  committee 
was  able  to  decide  all  but  19  cases,  and  on 
April  26th  it  submitted  a  report  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  in  which  the 
entire  matter  was  referred  to  that  body  for 
final  action.  That  action  was  de(  lared  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Fisher  to  Lord 
Bumham  on  June  28,  1921,  and  made  pub- 
lic a  few  days  later. 

The  decisions  of  the  standing  joint  com- 
mittee affecting  297  areas  were  adopted 
pmctically  in  toto  by  the  board  of  education 
as  a  basis  of  expenditiu^  to  March  31,  1925. 
In  the  19  cases  still  in  dispute  the  board 
decided  tentatively  to  apply  Scale  III;  it 
is  understood  that  in  all  of  them  the  teachers 
had  demanded  Scale  IV.  A  recapitulation 
of  the  findings  shows  that  Scale  I  was  allo- 
cated to  28  areas.  Scale  11  to  73,  Scale  III  to 
to  187,  and  Scale  IV  to  28. 

Many  matters  of  detail  arose  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  report  and  they 
were  determined  by  the  Board  as  far  as 
piucticable.  It  is  expected,  naturally,  that 
a  multitude  of  minor  disputes  will  come  up 
in  the  application  of  the  scales,  and  to  aid  in 
settling  them  ** reference  committees"  will 
continue  in  existence  indefinitely. 

Settlement  Means  Heavy  Increases. 

Tlie  entire  matter  of  salaries  in  its  larger 
aspects  is  now  considered  settled,  and  free- 
dom from  strife  is  assured,  certainly  until 
1925.  A  feeling  of  gratification  is  univer- 
sally expressed,  although  on  one  hand  many 
teachers  do  not  receive  increases  as  great  as 
they  confidently  expected,  and  although 
on  the  other  hand  the  increase  in  expendi- 
ture which  the  new  scales  will  require  is 
very  heavy.  The  extent  of  that  increase  is 
indicated  by  a  statement  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Fisher,  in  response  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
public-school  system  in  England  and  Wales 
was  £31,800,186  in  1913-14,  and  £42,166»191 
in  1918-19,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost 
will  amount  to  £84,685,116  in  1921-22.  The 
expense  is  more  than  doubled  in  three 
years,  notwithstanding  the  prevalent  cry  for 
governmental  economy. 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  tlie  improved 
condition  is  worth  the  price,  and  that  un- 
stinted praise  is  due  to  the  wise  statesman- 
ship of  Mr.  Fisher  in  initiating  and  conduct- 
ing the  whole  movement,  to  the  extraordin- 


ary tact  and  judgment  of  Lord  Bumham, 
who  was  able  to  procure  the  unanimous  ac- 
tion of  his  committee  upon  nearly  all  import- 
ant questions,  and  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  accommodation  that  marked  the  actions 
of  the  several  'panels' '  which  composed  the 
committees. 

It  does  appear  that  final  action  has  not  yet 
been  taken  on  the  secondary  school  scales 
nor  on  the  scales  for  technical  teachers,  but 
unquestionably  these  will  be  determined  in 
the  same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  conciliation 
which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  the  entire 
matter. 

Salaries  In  Teeluilcal  and  CanUrawtioa  SchMto^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  salaiies 
of  teachers  of  technical  schools  was  made 
public  only  in  July,  1921,  although  it  is  un- 
derstood that  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
board  of  education  some  time  before.  This 
report  covers  teachers  in  technical  Schools, 
schools  of  ait,  junior  technical  schools,  eve- 
ning schools,  and  day  continuation  schools 
under  the  control  of  local  education  authori- 
ties. 

Full-time  teachers  in  such  schools  are 
classified  in  five  grades:  (1)  Principals, 
headmasters,  or  headmistresses;  (2)  heads 
of  departments;  (3)  graduate  assistants  (i.  e., 
graduates  of  imiversities);  (4)  nongraduate 
assistants;  and  (5)  instructors. 

The  committee  found  it  impossible  to 
formulate  by  agreement  scales  of  salaries  for 
classes  1,  2,  and  5,  because  of  the  varjdng 
types  of  schools  and  the  differences  in  local 
conditions.  They  suggested  that  the  local 
education  authorities  formulate  their  own 
scales  for  these  positions  in  analog>^  to  the 
scales  for  secondary  teachers. 

The  following  scales  were  proposed  for 
graduate  and  nongraduate  assistants,  respec- 
tively: 

A.  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS, 


Assistant  masters. 

Areas. 

Mlni- 
umm. 

Annual 
incre- 
ment. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

England  and  Wales  (except 
liondon). - 

£ 

240 
290 

£ 
15 

£ 

Ltondon. 

15  1         550 

B.  NONGBADUATB  ASSISTANTS. 


England  and  T^'alC3  (except 

London) 

London 


190  12)  1  400 

210  125  I  450 


A.  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTS. 


Areas. 


England  and  Wales  («»»pt 

London) 

London 


Assistant  mistresses. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Annual 
incre- 
ment. 


£ 

225 
275 


Ma:d- 

mum. 


400 
440 
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B.  NONGRADUATE  ASSISTANTS. 


Areas. 


England  and  Wales  (except 

London) 

London , 


Assistant  mistresses. 


Mini- 
mum. 


1774 
I97J 


Annual 
incre- 
ment. 


1^ 


Maxi- 
mum. 


220 
260 


Additions  were  recommended  for  non- 
^aduate  teachers  with  three  years  training, 
for  senior  mistresses  of  mixed  schoolS;  and 
for  other  posts  of  special  responsibility.  In 
respect  to  carry  over  and  other  provisions 
this  report  followed  the  plan  of  the  other 
reports. 


EFFECTIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS. 

Home  economics  courses  in  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  have  been  reorganized, 
and  there  are  now  five  departments,  each 
with  an  administrative  head.  The  home 
economics  building  consists  of  three  stories 
over  a  high  basement  and  is  built  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta.  Heating,  lighting,'  and 
ventilating  systems  of  the  most  modern  type 
are  installed,  and  every  provision  is  made 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  young 
women  taking  the  work  in  home  economics. 
An  electric  elevator,  rest  roonr,  reading 
room,  lockers,  and  dressing  room  are  pro- 
vided. 

Special  laboratories  for  weaving,  dyeing, 
laundry  work,  etc.,  are  included  in  the 
equipment  and  the  dining  room  and 
kitchens  serve  300  persons.  Two  sets  of 
rooms  are  fitted  up  to  show  effective  equip- 
ment of  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  living 
room  suitable  to  a  low  family  income  and 
to  a  moderate  income,  respectively. 


How  t*o  send  in  a  fire  alarm  was  one  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction  at  the  *'fire  preven- 
tion exhibit^'  at  Ironwood,  Mich.  Five 
hundred  persons  received  this  instruction, 
as  well  as  other  advice  for  fire  prevention. 
The  use  of  hand  fire  extinguishers  was 
taught.  Cards  containing  the  numbers  and 
locations  of  the  fire-alarm  boxes  in  the  city 
as  well  as  pamphlets  entitled,  "Stop  Burn- 
ing Up  Homes,"  were  distributed. 


Close  by  the  site  of  the  Collin  wood  School, 
that  ])iuTied  13  years  ago  with  the  loss  of 
174  lives,  Cleveland's  Memorial  School,  a 
modern  fireproof  building,  now  stands.  In 
memory  of  the  children  who  were  burned 
to  death  in  the  Collinwood  fire  memorial 
gardens  have  been  planted  on  the  spot 
where  the  old  school  stood. 


INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION    ON   COM- 
MERCIAL  BASIS. 

Buffalo  pupils  not  only  learn  to  do  by 
doing,  but  they  sell  their  products.  Techni- 
cal High  School  students  operate  a  studio 
shop  for  art  and  craft  work,  and  take  orders 
for  all  kinds  of  lettering  and  designing. 
Letterheads,  folders,  booklets,  menu  cards, 
and  bookplates  are  produced  and  sold. 
Batik  decoration  is  also  done,  and  table 
runners,  trays,  scarfs,  parchment  shades, 
etc.,  are  among  the  products.  At  the  first 
exhibition,  more  than  800  persons  visited 
the  shop,  and  orders  were  taken  amounting 
to  $535. 

The  shop  supports  itself  and  shows  a 
profit.  Even  at  the  start,  the  students  did 
not  receive  any  money  from  the  school 
authorities.  All  the  buying  of  materials  is 
done  by  the  students  oirtaide  of  school  hours. 
Books  are  kept,  showing  costs  of  materials, 
time  spent  in  making  articles,  sales  prices, 
and  profits. 

*'The  stitchery"  in  the  same  school 
makes  gowns,  skirts,  and  blouses  to  order  for 
moderate  sums.  The  catering  class  also 
works  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  sells 
salads,  rolls,  cakes,  etc.  Some  of  the  girls 
of  the  class  go  out  to  private  homes  and 
assist  at  afternoon  or  evening  parties  to 
earn  money. 


MEETING  OF  COMPULSORY  EDVCA- 
TION  OFFICIALS. 

Child  accounting  and  the  school  census 
will  be  discussed  at  the  eleventh  annual 
convention  of  the  National  League  of  Com- 
pulsory Education  Officials,  which  will  be 
held  at  Detroit,  November  9  to  12.  Among 
the  other  subjects  related  to  compulsory 
education  that  will  be  taken  up  are  *'The 
physical  welfare  of  employed  children" 
and  "The  relation  between  school  attend- 
ance and  juvenile  delinquency."  This 
meeting  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  the  league  has  ever  held,  and 
speakers  of  National  prominence  have 
agreed  to  be  present.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  delegates  to  \isit  points 
of  educational,  social,  and  industrial  interest 
in  and  near  Detroit, 


Kindergarten  classes  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
are  brought  to  fire  department  headquarters 
to  receive  lessons  in  fire  prevention  from 
the  fire  chief.  Every  kindergarten  class 
that  has  entered  school  in  the  past  16  years 
has  received  this  inptruction  as  a  beginning 
and  has  continued  the  study  through  the 
grades.  According  to  the  fire  chief,  pre- 
vention of  fire  has  become  second  nature 
for  the  children  of  the  town.  They  are 
continually  reporting  hazards  that  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
firemen. 


INCREASING  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  COMPULSORY  LAWS. 


Ohio  Legislature  of  1921  Inserts  New  Pro- 
visions that  Add  to  Responsibility  of 
Teachers. 


Teachers  have  a  large  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility in  enforcing  Ohio's  new  attendance 
law,  not  only  in  reporting  vdolations  of  the 
law  to  the  county  attendance  officer  but 
also  in  preventing  such  violations  as  far  as 
possible.  To  convince  parents  and  children 
of  the  necessity  for  full  and  regular  attend- 
ance is  often  difficult,  but  it  is  the  first  step 
in  bringing  about  regularity.  Some  parents 
think  that  their  children  should  be  allowed 
to  start  the  school  term  late  and  leave  before 
it  closes,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  law  requires  attend- 
ance at  school  from  the  very  beginning  to 
the  very  end  of  the  term. 

To  eliminate  idleness  among  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  the  law 
provides  that  a  child  more  than  10  years 
of  age  may  leave  school  to  go  to  work  if  he 
has  completed  the  work  of  the  seventh 
grade,  has  passed  a  physical  examination, 
and  can  present  a  written  promise  of  em- 
ployment. In  these  circumstances  he  re- 
ceives an  "age  and  schooling"  certificate, 
but  this  is  not  a  permanent  release  from 
school;  it  is  a  release  for  the  time  tlie  child 
is  employed.  If  he  changes  his  employer 
he  must  have  a  new  certificate.  If  the 
child  is  to  work  for  his  parent  the  procedure 
is  the  same  as  if  he  were  to  work  for  another. 
If  he  is  not  employed  he  must  attend  school 
imtil  he  is  18  years  old.  The  law  thiis  keeps 
account  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18,  and  sees  that  they  are  either 
legally  employed  or  attending  school.  The 
teacher  furnishes  the  record  of  attendance, 
and  must  see  that  the  child  returns  to  school 
if  he  does  not  go  to  work. 

The  new  law  provides  better  opportunities 
for  children  to  work  when  school  is  in  session 
than  they  have  had.  Vacation  certificates 
or  special  age  and  schooling  certificates  may 
be  issued  to  children  as  young  as  14  years 
for  certain  occupations,  and  younger  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  work  four  hours  a  day 
in  light  work  with  rest  periods. 


Eight  governors  of  Pacific  Slope  States 
have  each  volunteered  to  contribute  a  silk 
American  flag  to  the  school  in  his  State  that 
shows  the  greatest  efficiency  in  fire  preven- 
tion. 


Los  Angeles  Boy  Scouts  to  the  number 
of  over  1,500  have  pledged  their  united 
efforts  as  aids  in  fire  prevention. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  WRITE  OF 
FIRE  PREVENTION. 


Letters  from  Chief  School  Officers  Concern- 
ing Action  in  Certain  States— Nearly  All 
Show  Interest. 


Cahjomia. — Every  week  irf  fire-preven- 
tion week  in  California.  The  law  requires 
a  coiu'se  in  fire  prevention  in  the  schools.  I 
have  sent  a  bulletin  to  superintendents  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  the  law. — Will  C. 
Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Connecticut. — A  year  or  two  ago,  in  some 
40  or  "iO  echools,  particularly  in  the  rural 
school'-;,  a  handbook  entitled  **  Safeguarding 
the  home  against  fire, "  which  was  prepared 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
was  used. 

The  question  of  fire  drills,  their  frequency, 
character,  etc.,  is  one  which  is  handled 
locally. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill 
was  introduced  requiring  a  certain  amount 
of  instruction  in  connection  with  fire  pre- 
vention in  all  the  schools  but  this  failed  of 
passage. — A.  B.  Meredith^  Commissioner  of 
Ediuaiion. 

Drills  WItlKMit  Formal  Begalatioiis. 

Delo  (rare. — Most  of  the  schools  in  this  State 
are  pro\ided  with  fire  escapes  and  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, and  fire  drills  are  held  at  in- 
tervals, but  there  are  no  printed  regulations 
concerning  fire  prevention. — H,  V.  Hollo- 
tcay,  Stat4  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Dislrict  of  Columbia. — ^The  commissioners 
have  designated  October  10  as  the  day  to  be 
observed  as  Fire  Prevention  Day  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1.  Oiu-  regulations  require  that  fire  drills 
shall  take  place  in  all  school  buildings  from 
September  to  November,  inclusive,  of  each 
year,  and  monthly  thereafter. 

2.  Talks  have  been  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  fire  department  in  our  schools 
from  year  to  year  in  the  past;  undoubtedly 
they  will  be  repeated  this  year. 

3.  Our  buildings  erected  within  the  past 
several  years  are  of  first-class  fireproof  con- 
struction. 

4.  On  Fire  Prevention  Day  last  year  talks 
were  gi^en  by  teachers  and  officers  through- 
out the  District  of  Columbia.  A  circular  of 
instructions  was  issued  to  officers  of  the 
8chcK)la  on  tliis  subject  last  yej^".  A  cor- 
responding circular  will  soon  be  issued  for 
the  observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day  this 
year.— i^.  W.  Bcdlou,  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Appropriate  Sogf  esUons  to  Coantr  Snperinteiideiits. 

Idaho.— I  have  taken  up  with  the  county 
superintendents  of  this  State  the  matter  of 
the  observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day  and 


have  also  made  suggestions  to  them  regard- 
ing different  kinds  of  provisions  for  pre- 
venting fires,  etc.  Mojst  of  our  schools  con- 
duct fire  drills.  The  only  law  that  we  have 
in  regard  to  fire  prevention  and  fire  escapes 
is  found  on  pages  120-121  of  the  school 
laws. — Ethel  E,  Redfieldy  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

Very  Active  Work  for  Ob«enrance. 

Indiana. — Very  active  work  is  done  in 
this  State  by  the  State  fire  marshal  in  regard 
to  the  observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day. 
He  is  now  preparing  a  letter  and  suggested 
program  which  is  to  be  sent  early  next  week 
to  jdl  county  and  city  superintendents.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  the  governor  will 
issue  a  proclamation  asking  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Fire  Prevention  Day.  The  hand- 
book, ''Safeguarding  the  home  against  fire," 
has  been  sent  out — some  10,000  copies — for 
distribution  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
State.  With  this  work  by  the  fire  marshal 
we  believe  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  do 
more  than  to  assure  the  school  officials 
throughout  the  State  of  our  hearty  sanction 
and  cooperation  in  the  work.  Our  school 
laws  provide  for  precautions  against  fire,  and 
our  course  of  study  gives  material  relating  to 
fire  prevention  and  safety  rules  for  the  use  of 
principals  and  teachers. — L.  N,  HineSy  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

ibtwi.— We  are  putting  our  emphasis  on 
Fixe  Prevention  Day  through  our  State  fire 
marshal. — P.  E.  McClenahan,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

Kansas. — ^We  have  a  law  which  compels 
fire  drills  in  all  our  schools.  Our  laws  are 
also  quite  strict  as  to  buildings  with  fire 
shafts,  fire  protection,  etc.  One  superin- 
tendent in  Kansas  was  fined  last  year  for 
not  complying  with  the  law  r^arding  fire 
drills  and  the  board  followed  this  court  pro- 
ceeding with  dismissal.  We,  in  turn, 
checked  him  up  on  our  State  recommenda- 
tions list  and  will  not  in  the  future  recom- 
mend him  for  any  position  in  Kansas.  I 
give  you  this  information  that  you  may 
know  we  are  making  every  effort  to  see  that 
our  fire  prevention  laws  are  obeyed. 

Our  Governor  will  issue  a  proclamation 
fixing  Monday,  October  10,  as  Fire  Preven- 
tion Day.  A  pamphlet  containing  material 
on  fire  prevention  is  now  in  press. — Lorraine 
Elizabeth  Wooster,  State  Superintendent  of 
Education. 

state  Fire  Marshal  Famishes  Material. 

Jjouidana. — It  is  the  custom  here  for  the 
governor  to  issue  a  proclamation  setting 
aside  a  certain  day  to  be  observed  as  Fire 
Prevention  Day  and  for  the  schools  to  ob- 
serve same  with  appropriate  exercises, 
material  for  which  is  usually  furnished  by 
the  State  fire  marshal.— T.  H.  Harris, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education. 

Massachusetts.— I  believe  there  is  no  uni- 
versal observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day 
in  the  public  schools  of   this  State.     The 


tendency  at  present  in  Massachusetts  is  to 
discourage  the  establishment  of  these 
special  days.  I  think  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  tendency  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  them  has  very  largely  destroyed 
whatever  educational  significance  they  may 
have  had. — Pay  son  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Fullest  Cooperation  Is  Given. 

Michigan. — Fire  drills  are  conducted  in 
all  our  schools  according  to  State  law.  Our 
schools  are  inspected  by  both  this  depart- 
ment and  by  the  fire  marshal's  department. 
We  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent. — 
r.  E.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Public. 
Instruction . 

Minnesota. — ^The  fire  marshal's  office 
sends  out  bulletins  for  time  to  time  and 
devotes  much  of  its  educational  work  to 
the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

Fire  drills  are  generally  practiced  in  all 
schools  and  are  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fire  marshal's  office. — S.  A. 
Challman,  Inspector  of  Buildings  and  Sani- 
tation. 

Mississippi. — ^We  have  never  observed 
Fire  Prevention  Day,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  putting  on  the  day 
in  Mississippi. — W,  F.  Bond,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education. 

Missouri. — Fire  Prevention  Day  has  never 
been  observed  in  all  of  our  Missouri  schools. 
Som«  of  the  larger  cities  give  drills  along 
this  line.  Our  State  has  a  general  law  on  * 
fire  escapes. — Sam  A,  Baker,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Picblic  Sdhools. 

Nebraska, — ^According  to  the  State  law 
Fire  Prevention  day  in  Nebraska  comes  on 
the  first  Friday  in  November.  The  bulle- 
tin for  this  year  has  not  yet  been  prepared 
but  the  fire  marshal  is  working  upon  it. 
The  only  part  that  the  State  Superintend- 
ent's office  has  taken  in  the  matter  is  pre- 
paring fire  lessons,  one  for  each  month,  to 
be  given  in  the  schools.—/.  N,  Clark,  Rural 
School  Inspector. 

Does  Not  Emphasize  Special  Days. 

New  Hampshire. — We  are  rather  hesitant 
about  emphasizing  any  considerable  number 
of  special  days  or  special  weeks  for  the 
schools.  Fire  Prevention  Day  has  only 
local  observance.  The  elementary  program, 
however,  in  the  chapter  on  citizenship 
gives  the  following  suggestions: 

^^Fire  and  accident  prevention. — Much 
detailed  direction  is  needed  to  avoid  the 
accidents  incident  to  complex  modern  life. 
In  particular  the  automobile  peril  and  the 
danger  of  the  highway  should  have  repeated 
attention." — E.  W.  Butter  field,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

New  /(prsey.— Iniormation  and  regulations 
regarding  fire  prevention  have  been  dis- 
tributed for  use  in  the  New  Jersey  schools. — 
John  Enright,  Commissions'  of  Education. 

New  Foril-.— In  our  school  code  is  a 
general   discussion   of   the   subject   of   fire 
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preventim  snd  legal  reqixif^iieiitB  of  the 
State  pertaining  tliereto.  On  two  occasions 
within  my  knowledge  special  circulwB  <m 
the  Hubject  liave  been  issued  from  the 
oominifisiouer'd  office. — Frank  JJ.  IToorf, 
Chief,  Dimsion  of  School  Bmldtngs  ond 
Qh'omidt. 

School  Authorities  Cooperate  Cordimllj. 

North  Carolina. — The  department  of  pub- 
He  instruction  is  always  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  Xorth  Carolina  fire  marshal  in  the 
teaching  of  fire  prevention  in  the  schools 
and  elsewhere. 

This  department  docs  not  print  material 
ha\nu^  to  do  with  fire  prevention,  but  does 
distribute  from  time  to  time  such  material 
as  the  fire  marshal  in  this  State  prepares. — 
W.  IJ.  PiLtman^  Secretary. 

Ohio. — It  will  be  the  plan  in  Ohio  to  ob- 
serve Fii-e  Prevention  Day,  but  it  is  possible 
that  we  filuill  have  to  postpone  the  matter 
to  a  date  somewhat  later  than  October  9. 
Thifcj  is  because  we  are  waiting  for  oiu:  text- 
book on  Fire  Prevention  which  is  required 
by  an  enactment  of  the  last  legislatui-e. 
The  new  edition  of  the  school  laws  con- 
tains the  ettatiites  governing  this  mat- 
ter.—  W.  B,  Bliss,  Assistant  Director  of 
Education. 

Oklahoma. — We  have  observed  Fire  Pre- 
\eiition  Day  in  this  State  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
governor  to  issue  a  proclamation.  This  de- 
partment and  the  fire  marshal  have  cooper- 
ated in  every  way  to  make  this  day  one  of 
real  value  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Our  school  law  provides  for 
fire  escapee  J  and  the  fire  marshal  has  pre- 
pared additional  material  for  distribution. 
In  our  bulletin  giving  suggestions  for  special 
days  Fire  Prevention  Day  is  given  an  im- 
portant place,  and  we  are  lyging  throughout 
the  State  that  these  special  days  be  given  a 
real  place  in  the  school  work  throughout  the 
year.  A  circular  letter  has  just  been  sent 
to  the  newspapci-8  of  the  State. — E.  N. 
ColUtti\  Amis$fmt  SxtperinUndent  of  Public 
InstnvclioT). 

Or/'y on. —Since  1913  the  teachers  of 
Oregon  have  been  required  by  law  to  give 
instruction  weekly  on  fire  prevention. 
This  department  has  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  coinsp  of  study  in  fire  prevention, 
and  such  a  pamphlet  has  been  used  by  the 
teachers  sinc^'  1913. 

We  have  fire  drills  in  all  of  the  schools  of 
the  State,  and  the  law  governing  fire  escapes, 
extinguidiers,  and  so  on,  is  enforced  by 
the  State  fire  marshal, — /.  A.  Churchill^ 
Super intcndaii  of  Public  Instruction. 

Pennsylvania. — Our  Arbor  Day  program 
for  April,  1920,  was  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  tko  forests.  In  this  pamphlet  we 
devoted  considerable  space  to  forest  fires. 
The  school  code  oi  this  State,  sections 
4701-4704,  provides  for  fire  drills  and  for 


instmctioii  in  fire  dangOB  md  pnnnftilKa. 
Tba  office  of  fire  macehal  was  aboliihed  a 
lew  years  ago,  and  the  powera  and  duties 
formerly  exercised  by  that  officer  are  now 
vested  in  a  department  ot  State  police.  It 
has  been  my  practice  to  commuweate 
annually  with  superintendents  and  teaclien 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  school  anthoii- 
ties  taking  such  action  as  shall  give  adequate 
protection  not  only  to  school  property  but 
to  the  children  and  teachers  who  are  in  such 
buildings. — Thos.  E.  Finegan^  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

Education  CommiBsioner  Issues  Manuals. 

Rhode  Mand. — This  office  has  in  prepara- 
ti<m  a  manual  for  teachmg  fire  prevention, 
which  the  law  requires  one  hour  each  me&tlL 
A  code  for  fire  drills,  ths  law  requiring  fire 
drills  aad  instruction,  and  a  pamphlet  on 
safeguards  against  fire  have  been  distribut- 
ed.— Waller  E.  Ranger,  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Sou^  Carolina. — Fire  protection  has  been 
greatzly  neglected  in  the  schools  of  this 
State.  Our  best  schodlhouses  are  fire 
proci^  or  supposed  to  be  fire  proof. 

Most  of  tlie  larger  coUe^^  and  schools 
have  fiure  escapes,  thou^  some  of  these 
escapes  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Fire  instruction  in  the  schools  is  subject 
to  the  superviflioa  of  the  State  Department 
ef  Insurance.  The  adequacy  of  school- 
houses  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Realth.—J.  E.  Swearitigen, 
State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

SmUh  Dakota.'—We  have  observed  Fire 
Prevention  Day  and  in  this  way  have 
cooperated  with  our  fire  marshal  who, 
generally  speaking,  hsA  had  charge  of  this 
work. — Fred  L.  Shaw,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Texas. — The  govemcH-  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  9  as  Fire 
Prevention  Day  and  has  called  on  the  mayors 
of  cities  to  disseminate  better  knowledge  of 
the  causes  and  prev^itabiiity  of  fires.  A 
circular  on  fire  preventioa  haa  been  tient  to 
all  mayors,  fire  chie&  and  &ie  marshals, 
police  and  fire  commissioners,  school  super- 
intendents, women's  dubs,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations. Copies  ol  a  program  for  Fire 
Prevention  Day  have  been  sent  to  all  schools. 
We  enforce  thoroughly  the  laws  concerning 
fire  escapee  and  urge  the  installation  of  fire 
extinguishers  in  public  schools  and  other 
buildings.— G.  W,  Tillcy,  State  Fire  .\farshaL 

Pupils  Well  Trained  in  DrUls. 

Utah. — As  yet  I  have  issued  no  instruc- 
tions to  our  superintendents  on  the  observ. 
ance  of  Fire  Prevention  Day  during  the 
first  week  in  October.  I  shall  take  pleasure, 
however,  in  immediately  suggesting  to  them 
the  observance  of  this  week. 

As  a  rule,  our  schools  are  conducting  lire 
drills,  and  the  pupils  are  very  well  trained 
in  the  same.    Also  we  have  fire  extinguishers 


of  vansus  kinds,  and  in  some  buildings  fire 
escapes. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  we  have  no  law- 
regulating  these  matters;  but  our  superin- 
endents  have  been  impressed  with  this 
importance  of  this  subject  for  many  years. — 
C  iV.  Jensen,  State  Superitendent. 

Vermont. — Our  laws  require  regular 
(monthly)  fire  drills  for  all  of  om*  public 
schools  with  tlie  possible  exception  of  one- 
room  rural  tjciiuol  buildings.  We  have  no 
printed  circulars  containing  laws  and  regu- 
lations. Vermont  is  so  largely  a  riu-al  State 
that  there  has  not,  apparently,  been  a  fooling 
that  intensive  work  ehoidd  be  done  in  this 
matter. — C.  H.  Dempsey,  Commimoiur  of 
Education. 

Vh-ginia. — ^This  departniont  has  sent  out 
letters  each  year  for  the  past  several  years 
with  reference  to  fire  prevention.  The  com- 
missioner of  insurance  has  furnished  us  a 
bulletin  giving  lessons  on  fire  prevention, 
published,  I  believe,  by  the  national 
association. 

Fire  drills  are  generally  practiced  in  the 
city  and  town  schools  in  Virginia,  and  in 
most  of  the  rural  graded  schools.  1  have 
urged  the  fire  drills  for  schools  of  all  types.— 
Harris  Hart,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 


AMERICAN        TEACHERS        ENTER- 
TAINED IN  VENEZUELA. 

Forty  Spanial)  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  city  of  New  York  were  received  and 
entertained  as  the  guests  of  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  1021.  The  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  American  teachers  by  Dr.  l^ael 
Gonzalez  Rincones,  minister  of  public  in- 
struction for  Venezuela,  through  the  Vene- 
zuelan foreign  office  in  October,  1920,  and 
was  accepted  definitely  March,  1921,  by 
tJbe  New  York  High  School  Teachers"  Asso- 
ciation. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  American 
teachers  have  been  entertained  during  the 
vacation  period  by  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  announced  that  an  in  vi  tution 
is  to  be  extended  annually  hereaft  i  to 
teachers  of  Spanish  or  students  of  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  various  cities  of 
the  United  States  to  spend  two  or  three 
months  in  observation  and  study  in  the 
dty  of  Caracas. 


Australia,  New  2^aland,  and  Canada 
have  sent  100  teachers  to  Jxmdon  as  a  part 
of  the  plan  for  interchange  of  teachers  be- 
tween London  and  the  dominions.  These 
teachers,  who  are  on  leave  of  iJbsence  with- 
out salary,  are  teaching  in  tlie  London 
County  Council  schools.  As  a  part  of  this 
system  of  exchange,  a  number  of  London 
teachers  are  at  work  in  the  schools  of  tlio 
dominions. 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


BoAe,  Ralph  FnuAv.  Youth  and  the  new 
world;  essays  from  the  Atlantic  monthly. 
Boston,  The  Atlantic  monthly  press 
[1921].    viii,320p.    12^. 

A  RToup  of  selected  articles  designed  to  acquaint 
Foung  man  and  women  with  some  of  the  problems 
fonocrui^g  America,  such  as  education,  the  Ameri< 
cau  spirit,  the  assimilation  of  diverse  elements  in 
our  population,  the  question  of  International  organ- 
ization, and,  Anally,  the  fanportanee  of  spiritual 
values. 

Bryce,  James,  Viscount.  Modem  dem- 
ocracies. New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1921.    2v.    S"^. 

The  main  part  of  this  treatise  describes  the  work- 
ings of  six  typical  democracies— France  and  Switrer- 
laiid  in  Europe,  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
America,  and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Preceding  and  following  the 
main  body  of  the  work  are  sections  giving  c(msider- 
aliens  applicable  to  democratic  government  in 
geiwjral,  and  general  reflections  on  some  present 
aspects  of  democracy  and  the  probable  course  of  its 
future  developmeat.  Among  the  topics  here  con- 
sidered are  democracy  in  its  relation  to  education 
and  to  letters  and  arts,  the  press  in  a  democracy,  and 
public  opinion.  In  discussing  the  rdation  of  edu- 
cation to  popular  government,  the  author  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  only  one 
eaeential  requiremeDt  fbr  a  good  eitiaea,  whUe 
public  spirit  and  honesty  are  yet  more  needful. 
Theoretical  training  in  eMc  duties  is  not  enough, 
but  inacticc  is  needed  to  vivify  knowledge.  The 
habit  of  local  self-government,  as  developed  in 
SwitjBerland  and  in  early  Massadiusetts,  is  the 
best  training  for  tbe  national  exerdso  of  democtatic 
government.  The  writer  ako  outlines  the  types 
of  civic  instruction  which,  in  his  judgment,  should 
be  imparted  by  the  elementary  schools,  the  second- 
ary schools,  and  the  universities,  respectively 
He  reoognites  tbe  great  service  which  American 
universities  have  randered  to  the  poUUcalllfe  of  the 
OMmtry  in  recent  years. 

Douglas,  Paiel  H.  American  apprentice- 
ship and  indosttial  education.  New 
York,  Columbia  umveraity,  1921.  348  p. 
8°.  (Columbia  univereity.  Studies  in 
history,  econcnnice,  and  public  law,  vol. 
95,  no.  2) 

A  hisUnlcal  study  of  industrial  education  in  the 
United  States  with  particular  reference  to  the 
apprenticeship  system.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
adTBotages  of  appronCiceriiip  are  disoossed,  as  a 
tniniag  both  lor  iadustrial  production  and  for 
dtiienshlp.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
limited  opportunity  in  modem  industry  for  working 
boys  and  girls  under  1«  years  of  age.  He  brmgs  out 
the  ceonflniic  eflTects  of  industrial  edocation,  and 
the  present  attitude  of  labor  and  capital  toward  it. 

FiNEOAN,  Thomas  E.  The  township  sys- 
tem; a  documentary  history  of  the  en- 
deavor to  establish  a  township  schocd 
system  in  New  York  from  the  early 
periods  through  the  repeal  of  the  township 
hwr  in  1918.  Albany,  University  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  1921.  1693  p.  plates, 
tables.  8°.  (Vol.  I  of  the  fourteenth 
annual  leport  of  the  State  education 
department,  1918.) 

■ .    Free    schools;      a    documentary 

history  of  the  free  school  movement  in 


New  York  state.  Albany,  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  1921.  682  p. 
plates.  8<».  '(Vol.  I  of  the  fifteenth  annual 
report  of  the  state  education  depart- 
ment, 1919.) 

These  two  vohunes  of  the  New  York  State  edu- 
cation report,  1918-1919,  are  not  narrative  histories, 
but  are  compilations  containing  abundant  souite 
material  on  the  subjects  named. 

JoRDAx,  RivERDA  Hardixg.  Nationality 
and  school  progress;  a  study  in  American- 
ization. Bloomington,  111.,  Public  school 
publishing  company  [1921]  105p. 
diagrs.,  tables.  12**.  (School  and  home 
education  monographs,  no.  4.) 
Thesis  (Ph.D.)— University  of  Minnesota,  1921. 
The  record  of  an  Investigation  of  the  relation  of 
nationality  to  progress  of  school  children,  made  in 
selected  puUic  schools  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

McClure,  Haven.  The  contents  of  the 
New  Testament;  an  introductory  course. 
New  York,  The  Macmilhin  company, 
1921.     219p.     12°. 

This  book  undertakes  to  present  the  findings  of 
the  world's  greatest  Bible  scholars  in  a  manner  in- 

trtligible  to  the  younger  mind  and  to  the  general 
reader.  It  is  based  on  a  number  of  years'  classroom 
experience  in  teaching  the  New  Testament  as  an 

dective  English  course  in  a  puWic  hi0i  school  of 
over  500  students. 

Mead,  Cyrus  D.,  ed.  Measuring  class- 
room products  in  Berkeley.  Sections  1 
and  2.  Berkeley,  University  of  Cali- 
fomia  press,  1921.  108p.  diagrs.,  tables. 
8°.  (University  of  California.  Depart- 
ment of  education.  Bureau  of  research 
in  education.     Study  no.  1.) 

Reports  the  results  of  a  survey  of  public  school 
work  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  made  by  the  semhiar  in 
educational  measurements  of  the  Department  of 
education.  University  of  California,  under  tbe  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Cyrus  D.  Mead.  Measurements  of  class 
room  work  were  made  In  handwriting,  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetical  abilities,  composition,  and 
geography. 

Palmer,  Harold  E.  The  principles  of 
language-study.  Yonkers^n-Hudson,  N. 
Y.,  World  book  ccMnpany,  1921.  186p. 
12°. 

Discosses  how  both  the  spontaneous  capacities 
and  studial  capacities  for  language-Acquisition  may 
best  be  utiliMd  both  by  teachers  and  students. 

PrTTMAN,  Marvin  Summers.  The  value  of 
schod  supervioon  demonstrated  with 
the  zone  irfan  in  rural  schools.  Balti- 
more, Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1921.  x, 
129p.     12^ 

Gives  the  rosolt  of  a  test  of  tbe  value  oi  sup^vi- 
skm  made  in  tiw  rural  schools  of  Brown  countyf 
South  Dakota.  The  zone  plan  of  supervision, 
which  was  employed,  Is  described.  A  reprcsenta- 
tlve  group  of  country  schools  was  siibject«d  to  super- 
vision  mnch  more  intense  than  usuiU,  and  eompvi- 
son  made  with  an  otiually  representative  group  of 
relatively  unsupervised  schools  \%'ith  conditions 
other  than  those  of  supervision  approximately  the 
same.    It  was  found  that  work  in  the  school  snh- 


Jiils  and  as  hans  or  aieasarement  was  rendered 

decidedly  supenor  by  suporviaton,  and  gains  also 
in  the  interest  and  activity  of  pupils,  teachers,  and 
parents  were  clearly  manifest  where  the  schools' were 
supervised.  Prof.  F.  O.  Bonser,  of  Teachera  col- 
ics, Oolumbia  university,  cantributes  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  book. 

Read,  Alfred  Zantzingeh.  Training  for 
the  public  profession  of  the  law;  his- 
torical development  and  principal  con- 
temporary problems  of  legal  education 
in  the  United  States,  with  some  account 
<rf  conditions  in  England  and  Canada. 
New  York  city,  522  Fifth  avenue,  Car- 
negie foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
teaching,  1921.  xviii,  498p.  8°.  (Car- 
n^e  foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
teaching.    Bulletin  no.  15.) 

Tlie  makers  of  this  report  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  minds  of  the  legal  profession  are  inclined  to 
wait  upon  tradition  and  precedent.  Accordingly 
this  study  deals  not  merely  with  existing  Uw  schools 
and  preseot-day  tendencies  in,  the  training  of  the 
lawyer  for  his  profession,  but  it  also  develc^  the 
history  and  progress  of  American  legal  education 
from  its  earliest  beginnings.  It  brings  out  the 
relation  of  the  bar  and  of  the  bar  examinations  to 
legal  education,  discusses  the  requirements  (br  ad- 
Hiission  to  the  bar,  and  shows  the  hlaioiieal  relation 
between  a  trained  and  educated  bar  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  present  volume  is  to 
be  followed  by  one  dealing  with  the  contemporary 
sttuatioa  in  greater  detail. 

WiLsoK-DoRRETT,  Olive  B.  Language  of 
music  interpreted  from  the  child's  view- 
point. YonkeiB-On-Hudson,N.Y.,  World 
Ijook  company,  1921.  xxi,  29«p.  music. 
12^.p 

Shows  how  the  color  and  play  method  may  suc- 
cessfully be  employed  In  teachhig  music  to  vounir 
children.  '       ^ 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  OF  BUREAU   OF 
EDUCATION. 

Educational  survey  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kaufla« ;  summary  of  conclusions  and  recom- 
meudatiuiis.    Washington,  1921.    43  p. 

A  digest  of  the  r<?port  of  a  survey  of  the  University 
of  Arkansas,  made  at  the  request  of  the  legislative 
Sammitt«e  in  charge  of  the  survey,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Educational  work  of  the  commercial  mu- 
seum of  Philadelphia;  by  Charles  R.  Too- 
thaker,  c  iiKttor.  Washington,  1921.  28  p. 
12  plate?.     Bulletin,  1920,  no.  13.) 

This  publication  describes  the  aid  which  the  mu- 
seum gives  to  the  schools  in  tea(4dng  ccHmnerrial 
and  industrial  siifa|eets. 

Facilitiee  for  foreign  students  in  American 
colleges  and  universities;  by  8amual  Paul 
Capen,  former  specialist  in  higher  educa- 
tion, Bureau  of  Education.  Washing- 
ton, 1921.  269  p.  plates.  (Bulletin, 
1920,  no.  39.) 

This  huBtthi  describes  the  organization  of  Ameri- 
ean  otoeattan  with  special  reference  to  universities, 
college^  and  professional  schools;  states  and  ex- 
plains admission  requirements  in  a  way  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  foreign  students;  and  outlines  the  gen- 
eral and  spseille  opportunities  to  befrand  at  Anteri- 
caa  ioctitatiiMis  af  hi^r  education.  The  iufonna- 
tion  presented  is  of  value  not  onljr  to  the  prospective 
student  from  foreign  countries,  but  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  present  facilities  for  higher  cduca 
tion  in  the  United  States.     ^-^  ^ 
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The  Francis  Scott  Key  school,  Locust  Point, 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  by  Charles  A.  Ben- 
nett. Washington,  1921.  31  p.  (Bulle- 
tin, 1920,  no.  41.) 

A  study  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  people 
of  Locust  Point,  an  industrial  section  of  Baltimore, 
together  with  recommendations  for  the  roorganiza- 
tion  of  the  public  school  of  the  section  and  the  plan- 
ning of  a  new  school  building.  Contains  material 
which  may  be  helpful  to  the  boards  of  education  of 
other  cities  as  well  as  of  Baltimore. 

The  function  concept  in  secondary  school 
mathematics;  a  report  by  the  National 
committee  on  mathematical  requirements. 
Washington,  1921.  11  p.  (Secondary 
school  circular,  no.  8.    June,  1921.) 

The  committee  hero  explains  what  is  meant  by 
the  statement  that  the  one  great  idea  which  is  suffi- 
cient in  scope  to  unify  the  secondary  school  coiurso 
in  mathematics  is  that  of  the  fmictional  relation. 

State  laws  relating  to  education  enacted  in 
1918  and  1919;  compiled  by  William  R. 
Hood,  si)eciaU8t  in  school  legislation.  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  Washington,  1921. 
231  p.     (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  30.) 

A  classified  index  and  digest  of  State  educational 
legislation  enacted  during  1018  and  1919. 

Suggestions  for  a  program  for  health  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools;  by  J.  Mace 
Andress  and  Mabel  C.  Bragg.  Washing- 
ton, 1921.  107  p.  illus.  (Health  educa- 
tion fccries,  no.  10.) 

This  pamphlet  undertakes  to  define  the  goals  for 
an  effective  program  of  health  education  in  the 
schools,  to  analyze  the  various  factors  of  school  and 
community  that  form  an  integral  part  of  this  pro- 
gmm,  and  to  outline  in  a  general  way  the  school 
health  activities  and  the  methods  of  teaching  that 
may  prove  successful. 

The  teaching  of  civics  as  an  agency  for 
community  interest  and  citizenship;  by 
John  James  Tigert,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Washington, 
1921.    10  p. 

Makes  suggestions  for  a  more  practical  course  of 
study  in  civics,  and  for  the  adoption  of  the  project 
method  in  civics  instruction. 


AGE  FOR  ENTRANCE  IS  TOO  HIGH. 

Shortage  of  teachers  in  Denmark  has  led 
to  an  investigation  as  to  why  young  people 
find  the  teachers'  calling  unattractive. 
One  reason  is  the  objection  against  the 
minimum  entrance  age  of  18  fixed  by  the 
teachers'  seminaries.  Many  do  not  wish  to 
wait  till  this  age  before  they  enter  on  what 
they  expect  to  make  their  life  work.  When 
a  young  man  of  15  or  16  who  has  fully 
mastered  all  other  entrance  requirements 
finds  that  he  must  wait  2  or  3  yeu^  before 
he  can  be  accepted  at  the  teachers  seminary 
he  naturally  enters  another  line  of  work. 
What,  indeed,  should  he  do  during  the  2 
or  3  years  in  waiting  for  himself  to  get 
older?  The  framers  of  the  law  have  proba- 
bly thought  he  would  spend  the  time  in 
learning  a  trade  so  as  to  be  up  with  the 
present  trend,  but  the  young  man  does  not 
always  understand  the  good  intention  of 
the  law,  and  gives  up  his  notion  of  becoming 
a  teacher. 


CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS   IN   OHIO 
CITIES. 

Boys  and  girls  in  Ohio  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18  who  have  had  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work  receive  school  advantages  in 
classes  authorized  by  a  new  law,  under 
which  boards  of  education  may  establish 
part-time  schools,  and  chiyren  employed 
on  age  and  schooling  certificates  are  required 
to  attend  them. 

In  the  city  of  Columbus  the  board  of 
education  and  the  civic  organizations  are 
omiting  in  the  effort  to  extend  educational 
opportunities  to  tlie  10,000  or  more  boys  and 
girls  of  the  city  who  are  working  in  stores, 
offices,  and  shops.  Many  of  these  young 
people  are  engaged  in  occupations  wliich  do 
not  pay  well,  and  they  have  little  opportu- 
nity for  advancement  because  they  have  not 
completed  their  school  course.  Several 
organizations,  sucli  as  the  Retail  Merchants' 
Association,  the  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Federation  of  Labor  have  com- 
bined to  contribute  §2,500  for  establishing 
continuation  schools. 

The  continuation  schools  give  special 
training  in  the  theoretical  side  of  the  work 
followed  by  the  pupil  in  Ids  daily  job.  For 
example,  a  girl  clerking  in  a  store  can  take 
a  course  in  office  training,  salesmanship,  or 
some  other  subject  that  will  lead  to  advance- 
ment. Employers  cooperate  by  arranging 
schedules  that  will  allow  several  continua- 
tion pupils  working  in  the  same  establish- 
ment to  attend  classes  at  different  time, 
so  that  the  daily  work  will  not  be  handi- 
capped. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  pupil  to 
leave  school,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  find 
out  what  he  would  like  to  choose  as  a  voca- 
tion, and  to  place  him  in  some  employment 
which  will  train  him  in  his  chosen  line. 
This  training  will  be  supplemented  by  the 
part-time  and  evening  work  in  the  con- 
tinuation school.  Instruction  in  trades  and 
in  home  economics  will  also  be  given  in 
part-time  classes. 


HONOR  ORGANIZATION  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

Honor  students  in  high  schools  are  to 
have  a  society  similar  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
in  colleges.  It  is  called  the  "American 
Torch  Society."  Candidates  eligible  to 
membership  must  have  a  scholarship 
rank  in  the  first  fourth  of  their  respective 
graduating  classes  and  are  required  to  be 
of  high  moral  character.  According  to 
the  constitution,  "Preference  will  be 
given  to  those  students  who  have  demon- 
strated effective  leadership  in  the  school 
activities  and  who  have  rendered  signal 
service  to  their  school  and  fellow  stu- 
dents." Only  accredited  secondary 
schools  are  entitled  to  membership. 


GERMAN  FOUNDATION  OR 
UNITY  SCHOOL. 


An  Children  Must  Attend  Common  School 
for  Four  Years —Instmction  Based  on 
Home  and  Community. 


The  progress  of  building  iip  school  organ- 
ization under  the  new  German  constitution 
is  not  easy  to  follow.  The  constitution  re- 
quires at  least  a  four-year  foundation  school 
which  all  children  muct  attend.  The  course 
of  study  for  this  period  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  has  now  been  given  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  adopted  by  most 
of  the  German  states. 

The  schedule  follows: 


Branch. 


Religion 

Homo  and  community 

study 

German  language 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 

Singing 

Gj'mnastics 

Needlework 


First 
year. 


18 


Sec- 
ond 
year. 


22 


Third 
year. 


3 
8 
2 
4 
2(1) 


26 


Fourth 
year. 


5(4) 

7 

2 

4 
2 


<2) 


28 


The  figures  in  parentheses  apply  to  classes 
composed  exclusively  of  girls. 

This  schedule  together  with  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  to  be  taught  presents  three 
features  which  indicate  the  present  trend 
and  outlook.  First,  home  and  community 
study  is  not  only  made  a  subject  coordinated 
with  the  three  R's,  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taught  makes  it  the  center  and 
I)oint  of  departure  for  all  the  other  subjects. 
The  home,  the  school,  and  the  community 
are  to  cooperate  in  their  common  interests. 
Out  of  these  interests  arise  school  projects 
in  language,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing, 
and  productive  handwork.  Second,  there 
are  no  scheduled  hours  for  the  first  year,  no 
severe  division  of  subjects,  only  a  total  of  18 
hours.  The  nucleus  is  home  and  commu- 
nity study  conducted  as  object  lessons  and 
observation  instruction.  All  connects  with 
reading,  writing,  figuring,  and  drawing. 
Moral  and  religious  instruction  is  brought  in 
as  occasion  arises;  group  responsibility, 
obligation,  and  duty  are  made  real  in  ac- 
curacy, conscientious,  and  helpful  work. 
Third,  the  new  arrangements  are  invariably 
accompanied  by  suggestions  and  direction 
adopted  by  teachers'  organizations  and 
enjoined  by  school  authorities  to  the  effect 
that  the  spirit  in  which  the  instruction 
is  imparted  means  more  than  anything 
else.  The  demands  of  actual  life,  moral 
obligations  to  one's  self  and  to  society 
must  dominate. — Adapted  from  Allgemeine 
Deutsche  Lehrergeitung. 
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fflGH  SCHOOL  FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES. 


Report  of  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 


A  Little  Part  History  Rertewed. 

For  a  period  of  over  two  years,  from 
Januar\',  1916,  to  April,  1918,  the  board  of 
education  gave  ver>'  careful  consideration 
to  the  subject  of  fraternities  and  sororities 
and  took  formal  action  forbidding  any  high- 
school  student  to  join  any  fraternity  or 
sorority  under  penalty  of  expulsion  from 
school.  This  action  of  the  board  was 
initiated  by  a  report  and  a  recommendation 
of  the  Home  and  School  Association  of  the 
Eastern  High  School,  which  asserted  that 
** these  organizations  as  at  present  con- 
ducted serve  no  useful  purpose  as  adjuncts 
to  the  school  life  but  tend  rather  to  establish 
a  divided  allegiance  and  to  form  cliques 
not  in  accordance  with  the  democratic 
principles  of  our  pubUc  school  system." 

The  board  also  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  board  on 
high  schools,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
three  citizens  who  were  parents  of  high- 
school  age,  and  three  representatives  of  each 
high-school  faculty.  This  commission  draft- 
ed a  report,  which  was  approved  by  the 
board  of  education,  indicating  plans  for  car- 
rying the  abolition  of  fraternities  and  soror- 
ities into  effect;  for  organizing  clubs  to  take 
the  place  of  fraternities,  and  for  placing 
membership  in  clubs  under  faculty  super- 
vision. 

The  action  of  the  board  in  disapproving 
fraternities  and  sororities  was  formally  ■ 
promulgated  in  a  communication  addressed 
^^To  pupils  and  parents  or  guardians  of 
pupils  in  high  schools,"  and  they  were 
invited  to  assist  the  school  offidals  in  seeing 
that  no  such  organization  was  promoted  or 
continued  in  existence.  The  board  of 
education  authorized  the  superintendent 
of  schools  to  exact  the  penalty  of  expulsion 
from  school  for  such  membership.  Neither 
the  records  of  the  board  of  education  nor  the 
records  of  the  superintendent's  oflfice  show 
any  formal  action  in  relation  to  fraternities 
since  April,  1918. 

,  Fnteraltles  and  Sororities  Contliiae. 

Despite  the  action  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, high-school  fraternities  and  sororities 
continued  to  exist  and  do  exist.  Since 
July  1,  1920,  when  the  present  superintend- 
ent assumed  his  duties,  the  matter  of  fra- 
tomities  and  sororities  has  been  brought  to 
his  attention  in  several  ways. 

Parents  have  complained  that  their  boys 
and  girls  were  not  doing  their  school  work 
satisfactorily  because  their  attention  was  too 
much  distracted  by  these  organizations. 
High-school  girls  have  requested  permission 
to  sell  candy  in  their  school  to  raise  money 


with  which  to  pay  their  initiation  fees  into 
sororities  in  order  to  avoid  asking  their 
parents  for  money  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
more  charitable  to  assume  that  these  girk 
were  ignorant  of  the  board's  action,  than 
to  believe  that  they  would  knowingly  in\dte 
the  board  of  education  to  assist  them  in 
breaking  the  board's  rules. 

Parent  Objects  to  Rongh  Treatment. 

One  father  of  a  high-school  boy  who  was 
recently  initiated  into  a  fraternity  asserts 
that  "the  chief  feature  of  the  initiation  was 
beating  him  with  heavy  clubs  until  the  lower 
part  of  his  back  and  hips  were  black  and  blue 
from  the  bruises."  He  further  says  that 
"two  other  boys  were  imtiated  at  the  same 
time  and  I  understand  that  one  of  them 
fainted  twice  during  the  beating  and  all  of 
them  had  to  be  helped  to  bed  irfterwards." 
He  says  further,  "I  am  not  making  any 
complaint  against  this  particular  fratemitj^ 
for  the  reason  that  1  am  informed  that  this  is 
part  of  the  customary  initiation  with  all  of 
the  high-school  fraternities. 

This  father,  although  a  member  of  a  college 
fraternity,  disapproves  of  high -school  fra- 
temitie*».  Tie  condemns  this  initiation  of 
his  son  as  "simply  brutal,  one  of  the  boys 
breaking  a  heavy  stick  on  him."  He 
believes  that  "high-school  boys  are  not  able 
to  judge  whether  prospective  victims  are 
physically  able  to  withstand  such  treat- 
ment." He  thinks  "there  is  great  danger 
of  spinal  injury,  especially  as  these  initia- 
tions are  carried  on  in  the  dark." 

Finally,  high-school  principals  have  stated 
that  these  organizations  are  flourishing  in 
spite  of  the  board 's  action,  and  have  inquired 
whether  the  present  superintendent  intends 
to  enforce  the  rule  against  fraternities  and 
sororities.  Under  the  rules  of  the  board,  the 
superintendent  is  required  to  enforce  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  and  to 
put  into  effect  the  board's  orders.  The 
superintendent  has  no  discretion  as  to  the 
enforcement  or  the  unenforcement  of  the 
order  of  the  board  abolishing  fraternities  and 
sororities.  The  board  of  education  may 
modify  ita  own  rules,  or  its  orders,  but  the 
superintendent  of  schools  may  not  do  so. 
The  superintendent  intends  to  enforce  the 
board's  rules  or  orders. 

Assuming  that  the  preeent  board  of  educa- 
tion disapproves  of  fraternities  and  sororities 
and  similar  organizations,  the  superintend- 
ent recommends  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  board's  position: 

statement  of  Board's  Position. 

"The  board  of  education  is  not  opposed  to 
secret  organizations  among  men  or  women. 


The  board  is  not  opposed  to  fraternities  and 
sororities  in  colleges  and  universities. 
The  board  is  not  opposed  to  fraternities  and 
sororities  in  the  high  schools  because  they 
J)06se8s  some  of  the  common  characteristics 
of  such  organizations.  The  board  is  opposed 
to  fraternities  and  sororities  in  the  high 
schools  solely  because,  in  its  judgment,  such 
organizations  are  not  conducive  to  the 
achievement  of  the  best  educational  results 
in  the  high  schools. 

"The  board  of  education  is  opposed  to 
membership  on  the  part  of  junior  high-school 
or  high-school  pupils  in  any  organization, 
association,  club,  fraternity,  or  sorority 
whose  membership  is  narrowly  exclusive, 
self-perpetuating,  or  secret;  whose  members 
are  required  to  pledge  support  of  one  another 
as  against  nonmembers;  whose  eligibility 
requirements  for  membership  are  not  ap- 
proved by  school  authorities  and  known  to 
all  pupils  so  that  all  may  qualify  for  mem- 
bership if  they  wish;  or  whose  meetings  are 
not  held  under  school  auspices  and  under 
official  faculty  supervision.  Accordingly, 
membership  on  the  part  of  any  boy  or  girl  in 
a  junior  or  senior  high  school  in  an  organiza- 
tion, club,  fraternity,  or  sorority  which 
possesses  any  of  the  characteristics  to  which 
the  board  of  education  is  opposed,  is  hereby  .; 
disapproved." 

Resdndinc  of  Former  AcUon. 

To  the  »nd  that  a  new  method  of  enforcing 
the  J>oard's  order  against  membership  in  ' 
disapproved  oi^ganizations  the  superintend- 
ent recommends  that  the  board  of  education 
rescind  its  action  of  November  20,  1916; 
providing  that  the  penalty  for  membership 
of  a  high-school  pupil  in  a  fraternity  or 
sorority  shall  be  expulsion  from  school. 

While  the  corporation  counsel  has  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  rule  prohibiting         i 
a  student  from  joining  a  fraternity  or  sorority        ^ [ 
is  within  the  power  of  the  board  of  education        i 
and  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts,  never-         c 
theless  the  superintendent  believes,  and  in 
this  belief  is  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  the 
same  corporation  counsel,  that  some  other 
penalty  may  be  preferable  to  expukion  from 
school. 

Metliods  of  Eaforcement. 

To  carry  out  the  board's  policy  the  super- 
intendent recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
oUowing  rules: 

1.  That  after  June  1,  1921,  membership 
on  the  part  of  any  junior  high  or  high-school 
pupil  in  any  association,  organization,  club, 
fraternity,  or  sorority  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  superintendent  of  schools  is 
forbidden. 

2.  That  an  association,  organization,  club, 
fraternity,  or  sorority  which  enrolls  in  ita 
membership  pupils  of  a  junior  high  or  high 
sdiool  shall  submit  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  such  information  as  he  may  require 
regarding  its  constitution,  by-laws,  member- 
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ship,  eligibility  requirements  for  member- 
ship, time  and  palace  of  meetings,  programs 
of  meetingc^,  and  any  necessary  information, 
;vs  a  h&sm  tor  the  superintendent^^  approval 
t)r  disapproval  of  said  organizations. 

3.  That  all  associations,  organizations, 
•  lubs,  fraternities,  or  sororities  which  may 
hereafter  1)0  approved  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  shall  be  placed  under  the  official 
<u pervasion  of  the  faculties  of  the  several 
junior  Idgh  and  high  schools. 

Membra  Hot  EUciMe  to  CIash  Honors. 

i.  Any  pupil  who  after  June  1,  1921, 
joins,  or  aiter  October  1, 1921,  has  not  discon- 
tinued his  memborship  in  any  association, 
oi^nization,  club,  fraternity,  or  sorority 
which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  super- 
intendent of  ^)chools  shall  thereby  disqualify 
himself  or  herself: 

(<i)  From  holding  a  commission  or  warrant 
in  the  high-school  cadet  brigade. 

(6)  From  holding  any  position,  cither 
elective  or  appointive,  on  any  school  publi- 
catiou. 

(c)  From  representioig  his  school  on  any 
team  in  competitive  athletics,  rifle  matches, 
interscholastic  debates,  or  dramatic  perform- 
ances. 

id)  From  beijig  eertitied  as  eligible  to 
stand  for  election  to  any  class  office. 

<e)  From  hokUng  any  position  in  a  liigh- 
«<hool  bank. 

{/)  From  holding  any  office  in  any  organi- 
zation, club,  or  activity  which  comes  under 
the  direction  of  the  school. 

ig)  From  receiving  any  form  of  honors 
other  than  those  awarded  for  scholarship  at- 
tamments.  I 

{h)  From  holding  any  position  as  repre- 
sentative of  his  «^hool. 

Senfor  CImhi  May  Ooatiirae  MemboroUy. 

The  provisions  of  rule  4  shall  not  apply  to 
members  of  the  senior  Qldsa  in  good  standing 
of  the  school  year  beginning  September, 
1921,  even  though  they  were  on  or  before 
May  1,  1921,  members  of  an  organization  not 
approved  by  the  school  authorities. 

5.  That,  after  September  1, 1921 ,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  each  semester  or  more  frequent- 
ly if  required,  each  pupil  in  a  junior  high  or 
high  school  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the 
principal  of  the  school  with  a  signed  state- 
ment, countersigned  by  one  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  his  or  her  guardian,  indicating  the 
associations,  oi-ganizations,  fraternity,  or 
sorority  of  which  he  or  she  is  a  member. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  regulation  to 
debar  a  pupil  from  securing  a  high-school 
education,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
alx>vo  provisions  to  exclude  from  repre- 
sentative honors  pupils  who  continue  to  be 
memljers  of  organizations  which  exist  con- 
tmry  to  the  regulations  of  the  Ixwrd  of 
cdaoation.  ' 


NEW  TRENDS  AND  THE  CLASSICS. 

The  postwar  trend  in  education  appears 
to  be  to  elevate  productive  handwork  to  a 
higher  plane  than  it  formerly  occupied.  A 
larger  per  cent  of  those  who  pass  through  the 
elementar>^  and  the  intermediate  schools 
find  their  occupation  in  industrial  pursnitB. 
Adult  education  is  asked  of  tfee  universities 
through  extension  lectures  and  popidsr 
courses  adapted  to  mature  people.  The 
exclusiveness  of  the  learned  professions  and 
higher  scholarly  pursuits  are  no  loDgOT 
recognized  according  to  tiie  old  traditions, 
it  is  said. 

In  England  and  Germany  the  humanists 
have  seen  sometliing  in  the  movement  that 
militates  against  the  classics.  In  Germany 
a  symposium  by  some  eighty  intellectuals 
has  been  compiled  under  the  title,  '^4>as 
Gymnasium  und  die  Noue  Zeit,"  and 
launched  as  a-Mefense  and  justification  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  The  labor  school  and  th* 
unity  school  mo-vements  are  said  to  be 
indirect  and  veile<l  attacks  upon  the  clasncs, 
enjoying  some  vogue  during  the  present 
time  of  educational  confusion.  But,  the 
clawiciHtfl  say,  the  pendulum  will  oscillate 
until  it  reaches  a  point  between  the  present 
extremes;  to  bo  itself  and  to  get  together 
with  it^lf  a  country  must  rei:ognize  the 
sources  that  feed  it«?  cultiural  life. 

Report  of  Priaie  Minlster-s  Committee. 

In  England  this  problem  lias  been  laid 
wide  open  by  the  report  of  the  prime  minis- 
ter's committee  on  the  position  of  the 
classics  in  tiie  educational  system  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  report  is  a  voluini- 
noue  document  of  more  than  300  pages,  and 
it  deserves  careful  study  by  all  interested  in 
the  classics  generally. 

E\'idently  the  authorities  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  thought  that  at  the  present 
time,  when  every  conmiunity  in  Britain  is 
called  upon  to  build  up  its  schools  undei*  the 
new  law,  it  is  well  to  have  regard  for  j^l 
sources  of  enduring  cultural  values. 


FIRE  LOSSES  GREATER  THAN  STATE 
TAXES. 

Last  year  the  actual  fire  waste  of  Indiana 
amounted  to  $378,160  more  than  all  the  taxes 
paid  by  our  people  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  State.  To  be  exact,  the  cjitire  State 
taxes  paid  last  year  was  $9,546,017  and  the 
actual  property  waste  as  a  result  of  lire  was 
$0,024,177.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
accidents  and  deaths  resulting  from  lire. 
When  we  stop  to  consider  that  85  per  cent 
of  those  fires  were  due  to  carelessness,  were 
preventable,  don't  you  agree  that  this  is  an 
important  subject  and  that  we  should  all  do 
our  part  in  helping  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion V—^Yeu'/zJan  T,  MilUi',  /^latr  Fire  Marshal 
for  Indiana. 


MEXICAN    SUMMER    SCHOOIS 
FOR  FOREIGNERS. 


CoMUtu  kk  SpmM  Lileriliare  ^  Mexkan 
llaMTtfraity  Prafessora  Who  Shaw  Great 
Personal  Interest  in  Students. 


By   Cornelius    Febris,   Jr.,   AtntrU-au 
(JiyrmstJy  Mcjciro  Cihf, 

Two  courses  of  free  instniction  for  for- 
eigners were  given  by  I  he  rnivertiiy  of 
Mexico  during  the  summer  of  1921.  One 
course,  given  from  July  I  to  August  15, 
embraced  Spanish  literatiu^  twice  a  week, 
Spanish  language  three  times  a  week,  Mex- 
ican history  twice  a  week,  art  twice  a  week, 
archaeology  once  a  week,  reading  and  inter- 
pretation five  times  a  week,  conversation 
h\'e  times  a  week,  reading  aloud  once  a 
week,  and  Mexican  literature  twice  a  week. 
Eight  pmfessOTS  of  the  universitj^  faniltr 
gave  the  instrtiction.  Thirty-two  women 
and  seven  men  from  the  United  States 
attended;  nearly  all  of  them  were  tt^athere 
from  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  A  second  course,  from  August  1  to 
September  15,  embraced  the  same  8ubje<:t?, 
except  Spanish  literature  and  reading  nlond, 
but  added  geography  and  phonetics. 

It  is  understood  that  the  schools  from 
which  J  he  students  came  in  the  Tnited 
States  paid  their  traveling  expenses  to  the 
Mexican  Ijordcr.  The  Mexican  Oovem- 
ment  furni^ed  their  transportation  from 
border  points  to  Mexico  t'ity. 

The  principal  inducement  to  attend  these 
summer  courses  is  undoubtedly  to  stud>- 
Spanish.  The  students  express  themselves 
as  well  pleased  with  ihe  attention  they  have 
received  and  the  rcKults  of  the  instruction. 
It  is  expected  that  similar  courses  will  be 
offered  next  year  and  that  there  will  be  a 
larger  attendance.  Thi?  year  the  summer 
school  was  not  made  known  in  time  for 
many  people  in  the  United  States  to  becomu 
aware  of  it.  The  students  especially  appre- 
ciated the  facilities  offered  them  to  visit 
places  of  interest  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  ae 
well  as  the  iJcrsonal  interest  sho>vn  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty  in  accompanying 
them  and  instructing  them  in  ret^nl  to 
such  places. 


First  aid  to  the  injured  will  be  the  ^fthject 
ol  claeses  organized  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  employees  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. Women  postal  workers  at  Waeh- 
ingtou,  D.  C,  will  have  a  dass  in  home  hy- 
gierke  and  care  of  the  eick,  conducted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  chapter  of  the  Red 
Croes.  Other  local  chapters  will  cooperate 
witb  poetmaeters  in  formation  of  similar 
classes.  First-aid  kits  at  cost  are  to  be  pro- 
vided at  an  postaJ  centers. 
WAsnrxcTON  :(?o\7:nx>if:NT  pRi?*Tixaon'rcE  :  lesj 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION'S  CONVENTION. 


Presenee  of  International  Figures  Made  Occasion  a  Memo- 
rable Event — School  Children  Impress  General  Diaz — 
Program  of  Americanization  Enthusiastically  Indorsed — 
Policies  and  Principles  of  Legion — Program  for  American 
Education  Week. 


By  Jno.  J.  TiGKRT,  United  States  CommiHaioner  of  IJilncntiou. 

We  had  the  lionor  of  attending  the  Third  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  which  assembled  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  October  31-November  2.  It  was  an  event  not  only  of 
National  intei-est  but  of  world-wide  significance.  The  presence 
of  Marshal  Foch,  Admiral  Beatty,  Gen.  Diaz,  Gen.  Jacques, 
Gen.  Pershing,  Vice 
President  Coolidge, 
and  other  well- 
known  international 
li  g  u  r  e  s  made  the 
gathering  distinctive 
for  American  his- 
toid. The  gigantic 
parade  of  40,0(X)  he- 
roes of  the  Great 
War,  wlilch  rwjuired 
three  hours  to  i)ass 
the  reviewing  stand, 
the  banquet  given  in 
Iionor  of  the  distin- 
guished guests,  to- 
gether with  their  ad- 
dresses, the  election 
of  Hauford  Mac- 
Nider,  of  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  as  na- 
tional commander, 
and  other  outstand- 
ing features    of  the 


TRENDS  IN  TEACHING  PRACTICE  IN  NORTH- 
ERN AND  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


Europe  Not  Ready  for  Mixed  Schools — Conventions  on  Moral 
Training  Are  Frequent — German  Universities  Feel  Effect 
of  General  Upheaval — Danish  Folk-School  Idea  Adopted 
by  Germans — ^Reaction  from  Crowded  Curricula — Study  of 
Local  History  and  Local  Concerns. 


MILES    8TANDISH    SCHOOL,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Type  of  ono-story  buildiuK  whicli  liaK  recently  been  developed  for  ♦'lementary  sebooio  outsido 
the  congested  part;  of  the  city.  It  bai*  .•)2  classroomR.  every  one  with  a  direct  exit.  It  la 
descrllxid  on  pag«'  J>."». 


convention,  have  been  described  In  detail  In  the  dally  press.  We 
think  tliat  the  educational  asjiects  of  the  convention  might  he 
further  emphasized  in  School  Life. 

We  hope,  however,  before  passing  to  the  matter  of  the  Legion's 
educational  program,  we  can  take  the  space  here  to  cite  some 
of  the  things  said  by  the  disllngiiished  representatives  of  our 
Allien. 

November  2  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Marshal 
Foch's  son  in  the  war.  On  that  day  the  great  commander  of 
the  allied  armies  disarrangcnl  his  plans  and  i-emalned  in  Kansas 
City  beyond  the  time  scheduled  for  his  departure  to  greet  the 
thousands  of  school  children  who  wore  lined  along  the  boulevard 
to  see  him.  Accompanied  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Jacques,  of  Belgium, 
the  marshal  rode  along  the  line,  several  miles  in  length, 
waving  continuously  at  the  boys  and  girls  eager  to  see  and 
honor  him.  At  the  convent  school  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
{Continued  on  page  83.) 
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By  Peteb  H.  Peabson. 
I.    PREJUDICE    AGAINST    COEDUCATION    STILL    LIVES. 

Educational  opinion  abroad  appears  to  have  made  some  ad- 
vance In  overcoming  the  old  prejudice  against  coeducation, 
though  most  leaders  still  oppose  it.  Coeducation  is  making 
headway  In  some  places  in  Europe  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, and  then  it 
does  not  easily  sur- 
render the  ground 
gained  as  an  emer- 
gency measure. 

In  Norway,  boys' 
schools,  for  instance, 
must  be  oi>en  to  girls 
where  there  are  no 
adequate  schools  of 
like  standing  for  the 
latter.  Yet  differ- 
ences between  the 
sexes,  it  is  pointed 
out,  can  not  be  ig- 
nored without  great 
disadvantage  for  the 
whole  of  eilucation. 
Madame  Sethnes,  of 
Christiania,  holds 
that  coeducation  re- 
quiring girls  to  go 
through  couVses 
adapted  mainly  for 
Some  European  leaders, 


boys  Is  a  great  injustlc^e  to  the  girls, 
entirely  overlooking  the  example  of  the  Western  World,  declare 
that  coeilucatlon  of  pupils  having  reached,  or  about  to  reach, 
the  age  of  puberty  is  impossible.  Dr.  Voss,  of  Colog^ie,  opiwses 
coeducation  of  ohlcr  boys  and  girls  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
the  double  mission  of  woman  as  housekeeper  and  mother  must 
not  be  Iguoretl,  and  that  older  girls  can  not  receive  this  special 
training  except  in  separate  classes. 

H.  DIVERSITY  OP  OPINION  ON  MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  moral  eilucatlon  congress  was  held  In  London  in  1908  and 
another  at  The  Hague  In  1912.  One  was  to  be  held  in  Paris  In 
1916,  but  for  well-known  reasons  it  was  postponed.  The  work  of 
these  congresses  was  resumed  by  the  moral  conference  at  Geneva 
In  1921,  wlilch  adjourned  after  having  made  preparation  for  a 
fidl  intonirttional  moral  congress  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1922. 
(Continued  on  page  S6.) 
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EVENING  PLAY  CENTERS  IN 
ENGLAND. 


$chooIh<rases  Are  Used  and  Teachers 
Direct  Ihe  Activities  —  F0nMillies 
Avoided  as  Far  as  Possible. 


By  Theresa  B.  Bach. 

Tlie  child's  right  to  play  as  aa  integral 
part  of  hfs  cTatm  npon  the  State  has  been 
early  recognized  in  Bnglanti,  and  Gov- 
ernment assistance  is  rendeired  ia  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  play-center 
movement.  The  play  centers  aim  to  give 
supervised  recreation  to  school  children 
out  of  sciiool  hoirrs. 

Started  in  London  nearly  25  years  ago 
til  rough  the  voluntary  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  the  movement  has  be- 
come tlie  concern  of  edW!ation  commit- 
tees all  over  Elngkmd.  The  London 
County  Council,  realizing  the  value  of 
recreation,  oltered  the  use  of  their  schcwl 
buildings  to  promote  the  movement.  Offi- 
cial recognition  followed  in  1917,  when 
the  board  of  education,  England's  central 
authority  for  school  affairs,  granted  to 
local  authorities  wishing  to  establish 
play  centers  50  i>ev  cent  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 

GoT«TiEm«nt  Aid  Stimulated  Estenfion. 

This  aid  amounted  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1919,  to  £19,049.  The  Govern- 
ment contribntton  had  its  effect  in  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  number  of  these 
institutions  in  the  past  few  years,  with 
the  result  that  all  the  great  towns,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Bradford,  and  many 
others,  are  leading  the  way  by  eslablish- 
iHg  such  centers. 

The  work  Is  generally  restrlctied  to  the 
winter  months,  thus  supplementing  the 
activities  of  the  playgrounds  and  the 
pfaying  fields  in  the  summer.  Itk  pvae- 
tically  all  cases  the  elementary  school  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  A  staff  of  experi- 
enced teachers  assisted  by  voluntary 
workers  is  always  at  hand  to  direct  the 
at!tivitle9.  The  center  is  usually  open 
five  evenings  a  week  for  about  two  hours 
eacli  evening,  and  also  on  Saturday 
mornings.  Only  children  of  school  age 
are  admitted. 

Pbrtical  Exercises  Ajf»  a  Feature. 

The  occupations  are  varied,  ranging 
from  simple  subjects,  such  as  singing, 
drawing,  paintings  sewing,  working  in 
raffia  and  plasticine,  story  telling,  and 
reading,  to  special  occupations,  such  as 
to>'  making,  rug  making,  cobbling,  wood- 
work, or  embroidery.  Physical  exercises 
are  a  feature  and  include  running,  danc- 
ing^ and  organized  games. 

Each  child  has  opportunity  for  exerci^ 
ing  individual  taste  and  is  at  liberty  to 


aeleet  or  change  his  ©c€up»tion  or  recrea- 
tJionv  The  discipline  i»  never  strict^  the 
atmosphere  being  that  of  play  rather 
thsn>  ef  schoc^  and  formalities  are  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  possible.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  recreational  center  as 
conducted  In  London,  where  the  move- 
ment originated,  Is  well  illustrated  in.  the 
following  qnotatfon  from  one  of  the  su- 
perintendents : 

Out  of  SfBd  or  deprcsBing  siirronndla^^  such 
children  come  into  the  brightly  lighted  rooms 
with  good  fires  burning,  where  toys  abound 
for  those  who  like  them,  where  there  is  danc- 
ing, drill,  and  music,  and  everywhere  a  sense 
of  gaiety  and  "  iHisyness/'  of  friends  meeting 
and  going  off  in  little  bauds  of  classes  to- 
gether and  spending  a  happy  time  generally. 


\  PRESIDENT  PROCLAIMS  EDU- 
CATION WEEK. 


UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  INDORSE 
DISARMAMENT  PLANS. 

Suspension  of  all  present  naval  pro- 
giftmia^  an  agreement  to  reduce  pres- 
ent naval  strength,  a  pledge  to  under- 
take no  further  naval  expansion,  and  a 
settlement  of  the  Far*  Eastern  question 
up<Hi  principles  which  will  make  practi- 
cable the  reduction  of  naval  armaments 
were  urged  In  a  resolution  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Harding  by  the  intercollegiate  con- 
ference on  limitation  of  armaments, 
wljich  mot  at  Princeton  University.  This 
conference  consisted  of.  80  delegates  from 
more  than  40  eastern  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Foreign  students  joined  in  the 
plea  for  disarmament,  tlie  League  of  Pan 
American  Students  and  the  League  of 
Chinese  Students  being  represented. 

Dr.  John  Grier  Hibbenv  president  of 
Princeton  University,  at  whose  sugges- 
tion the  conference  met,  made  the  open- 
ing address.  Among  the  other  speakers 
were  Col.  Franklin  D'Oller,  former  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  and  Maj. 
Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan,  Prof.  Edwin  W. 
Kemmerer,  of  Princeton,  and  Norman 
Macaye,  who  gave  the  viewpoint  of  a  stu- 
dent in  serrice^  daring  the  World  War. 
A  message  from  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
the  British  Isles,  was  received  by  the 
conference  asr  well  as  a  eahle  message 
from  students  in  England. 


Millions  of  American  Youth  Lack- 
ing in  Essential  Schooling — I^o- 
grams  Urged  to  Inform  the 
People  of  Needs  of  Education. 


A  COLLEGE  WHICH  EDUCATES 
FOR  MOTHERHOOD. 

Vassar  College  do»es  not  send  out  wo- 
men to  become  great  lawyers,  doctors, 
seieutists  business  administrators,  or 
money  makers,  according  to  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  It  has  been  doing  something 
much  better  than  that  It  has  been  edu- 
cating women  to  be  great  mothers.  We 
can  estimate  ia  dollars  and  cents  tlie 
worth  of  a,  lawyer  or  a  fina^icier,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a 
mother. 


Wlttrremr  pnUic  edacation  is  the  basis  of  citi- 
xenship  and  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  more  than  5,00D,000  boys  and  sirls 
in  America,  are  not  availing  themselves  o£  oar 
free  school  adrantages  and  are  laddag  in  that 
yonthfnl  schooling  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
making  of  an  intelligent  citizenship;  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  the  war  rerealed 
▼ast  elementa  of  population  that  ace  flUteoate. 
physically  unfit  c»r  unfamiliar  with  .^aeileaa 
ideaU  and  traditiona,  and  our  future  etrengtii 
and  seeurity  are  much  dependent  oUr  their  edne»> 
tion  and  eonnnitment  to  American  Ideals: 

Therefore,  I,  Warren  G.  Harding*  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  urge  the  gOTemors  of 
the  rarlons  States  and  Territories  to  set  apart 
December  4  to  10,  faidusive,  1921,  as  American 
Education  Week,  during  whidi  citizens  in  evevy 
State  are  urged  to  give  special  and  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  needs  and  the  aims  of  the  public 
schools.  It  is  particularly  recommended  ihut 
effort  be  addressed  to  a  practical  eacpreaalon  of 
community  interest  In  public  education.  To  that 
end  organizations  for  ciric  advancement  and  o»> 
cial  betterment  are  earnestly  requested,,  when  It 
can  be  made  practicable,  to  provide  programa 
whieh-  will  Inform  the  people  concerning  the 
vital  needs  in  tills  direction,  histrucf  tllem  re- 
garding shortcomings  and  dellclenciea  in  present 
fticilitles,  and  bring  to  their  atten^en  specific, 
constructive  methods  br  which.  In  the  reivectlve 
communities,  these  deflcienciev  may  be  aupplhyd. 

The  subject  of  pubOc  education  bar  idw«ys 
been  very  close  to  the  American  fieart,  amf  to 
the  fact  that  It  has  beew  made  a  chief  responsi- 
bility of  local  governmental  nnfta  wt  largely  owv 
the  wide  diffusion  of  edvcathmai  ftKlifiies.  If 
is  believed  that  a  widespread  and  earnest  effort 
at  observance  of  Education  Week  wouhf  do 
much  to  emphastee  this  feelinr  ef  fanneifistto 
responsibility.  Therefore^  It  ll  suggested  tliat 
the  pntpit;  press;  schools,  and  public  gatherings 
be  enlisted  In  behalf  of  this  spedaF  effort. 

In  witness  whereof  t  have  hereunto  set  ny 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  llie  United  States 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  SSth  daj 
of  November^  in  the  year  of  our  Lozd».  one  th— 
sand  nine  handled  and  twenty-one  and  of  tiia 
iadepesidenoe  of  the  Unitod  States  the  one  h«». 
deed   and  focty-siath^ 

LSeaL}  WARBSN  O,  HARDiNCL 

By  tke  Psnideatt 

ClfAliIJ»  K  HUGHES, 


Secreftery^of  States 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK,  DECEMBER  4-10,  1921. 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Natioiial  EducatioB  Association  and  the  Aanerican 

Legion. 

[From  National  Educstion  Association  Bufietia  No.  16.1 


To  inform  the  public  of  the  acconi- 
plishments  and  needs  of  the  public 
schools  and  to  secure  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  public  In  meeting  these 
needs  and  to  teach  and  foster  good 
Americanism  are  the  main  purposes 
which  American  education  week  is  ex- 
pected to  accomplish. 

No  service  has  suffered  more  from  un- 
intelligent criticism  than  the  schools. 
The  average  eiti2en  does  not  read  educa- 
tional Uteratnre  or  accounts  of  teachers* 
meetings  or  visit  schools  to  learn  what 
they  are  doing.  He  has  a  conception  of 
school  only  as.  he  knew  it  in  his  own 
school  daj's.  American  education  week 
should  give  the  taxpayers  who  furnish 
t:  i  funds  for  the  public  schools  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  service  for  which  they 
pay.  Education  can  not  afford  to  neglect 
this  opportunity  to  advertise  its  aims  and 
purposes. 

Keep  Fabllc  Education  Before  the  People. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  the  friends  of  edu- 
eation  to  think  sericMisly  and  work  hard 
on  the  problem  of  keying  the  idea  of 
public  education  before  all  the  people. 

All  communities  are  urged  to  observe 
American  education  week  December  4  to 
10^  The  program  for  the  week  may  be 
imder  the  general  supervision  of  the  bq- 
perintendent  ei  schools,  the  commander 
of  the  local  American  Legion  post,  the 
maiyor»  or  other  chief  governmental  ofli- 
cer  of  the  community.  These  officials 
nay  eaU  to  their  aid  such  other  advisefs 
e:itl  help  as  they  deem  necessary. 

ProclamatioBs  ealHng  on  the  peoi^ 
aoid  schools  to  observe  the  week  will  be 
naade  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
mayors  should  be  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  before  December  1. 

School  OAcers  Shoold  Take  InitlatiTe. 

The  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
school  principal,  or  the  teacher  in  each 
community  is  expected  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  organizing  and  in  making  and 
carrying  out  the  program  for  the  week  by 
getting  in  touch  with  the  local  head  of 
the  American  Legion  and  of  the  local 
government  and  with  the  presidents  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  women's 
cinte„  churches.  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lion, 
and  other  civic  organizations  and  making 
plans  to  reach  at  least  once  every  indl- 
Tidual  in  the  community. 

Presidesfts  of  universities,  colleges,  and 
normal  schools  should  encourage  students 


to  hold  special  patriotic  meetings  at 
which  there  will  be  emphasis  on  tlie  im- 
portance of  education  in  a  democracy. 

The  churches  should  be  invited  to  ob- 
serve Sunday,  December  4,  as  American 
education  Sunday  with  special  sermons 
and  addresses. 

Thinfft  to  be.Emphosized. 

In  every  possible  way  the  public's  at- 
tention should  be  centered  on  educational 
problems— the  need  of  better  buildings, 
libraries  and  equipment,  playgrounds; 
better  attendance;  better-paid  teachers; 
longer  school  term ;  better  vocational  ed- 
ucation :  better  imderstanding  of  the 
form  and  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Government  and  better  and  universal  use 
of  the  English  language.  Special  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  singing  of 
patriotic  songs,  salutes  to  tlie  flag,  and 
short,  interesting  accounts  of  essential 
facts  in  American  history. 

The  day  and  evening  meetings  should 
be  held  in  the  schools  and  possibly  one 
or  more  great  public  meetings  for  the 
whole  community  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Legion  with  other  organizations  co- 
operating. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lion,  and 
women's  clubs  should  be  devoted  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  and  purix^ses 
of  American  education  week. 

Show  What  Modern  Schools  Do. 

Before  meetings  of  taxpayers  and  pa- 
trons of  the  schools  the  prind/pals  and 
teachers  should  gtve  summaries  and  dem- 
onstrations of  what  a  modern  school 
does ;  how  the  teaching  of  writing,  read- 
ing, and  arithmetic  have  been  revolution- 
ized; how  health  and  physical  devehjp- 
ment  of  the  pupils  are  cared  for;  how 
the  coming  citizens  are  given  knowledge 
of  their  rights  and  responsibilities,  and 
how  they  are  trained  In  the  exercise  of 
these  rights  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  through  the  organization  of  the 
school,  through  classroom  exercises,  and 
through  children's  clubs.  Programs,  pa- 
geants, and  exhibits  should  be  held  in  all 
schools.  Parents  must  be  attracted  to 
these  meetings  and  exliibiLs, 

Pupils  may  make  post^s,  four-minute 
speeches,  write  slogans,  vi^t  court- 
houses, business  houses,  parks,  and  pub- 
lic libraries  to  learn  first-hand  more 
about  what  the  Government  does  for  its 


citizens.  Patriotic  music  should  be  sung 
and  played  and  the  meaning  of  the 
American  flag  taught  and  the  flag  hon- 
ored. Members  of  the  American  Leglou 
and  others  should  be  invited  to  speak  at 
meetings  held  in  tlio  schools  and  in  the 
community. 

Orifirin  of  the  Plan. 

The  American  Legion  through-  its 
Americanism  commission  aslied  and  re- 
ceived the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  teaching  and 
fostering  true  Americanism  in  all  the 
schools  of  America.  The  Americanism 
commission  and  the  National  Education 
Association  have  approved  the  following 
statement,  as  adopted  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Des  Moines,  July, 
1921 : 

The  National  Bducation  AssoclatioD  wel- 
comes most  heartily  and  accepts  with  great 
appreciation  the  offer  of  the  American  Legion 
to  eooperate  with  the  National  Educatioa  As- 
sociation in  fiecuring  for  America  a  program 
of  education  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
twentteth  century  and  which  will  give  every 
boy  and  every  girl  that  equipment  In  educa- 
tion and  tvalniag  which  is  his  right  under 
our  democratic  Qovcrnment,  and  which  will 
make  of  all.  whether  native  or  foreign  born, 
good  American  citizens.  To  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  ends,  be  it  resolved 

1.  That  all  teackfirs  in  America,  exchange 
teachers  and  professors  excepted,  should  be 
American  citizens  and  should  be  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Teaching  Standard*  Mast  Be  BaiMd. 

2.  That  no  one  shoukl  be  permitted  to  teach 
in  any  school  in  America  who  has  less  than  a 
standard  high-scbool  education  of  four  years 
with  not  less  than  two  additional  years  of 
professional  training. 

3.  That  the  English  language  should  be  the 
only  basic  language  of  histmction  In  all  p«b- 
Hc.  private,  and  parochial  elemetttarj  and 
high  schools. 

4.  Thftt  adequate  instnictioii  shonld  be  re- 
quired in  American  history  and  cItIcs  for 
graduation  from  both  the  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

5.  That  the  American  flag  should  be  dis- 
played by  ev<ery  school  during  school  hours 
and  that  patriotic  exercises  should  be  co»* 
ducted  regularly  In  all  schools,  and,  further, 
that  the  American  Legion  be  Inrited  to  fur- 
nish speakers  from  time  to  time  at  these  and 
other  exercises  of  the  schools. 

C.  That  school  attendance  should  be  uade 
compulsory  throughout  the  United  States  for 
a  mlDinnim  of  36  weeks  annually  to  the  end 
of  the  higb-sckool  period  or  to  the  age  of  IS. 

7.  That  an  cdncatioBal  week  should  be  eK- 
served  in  aH  communities  anauaUy  for  tke 
purpose  of  Informing  the  public  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  needs  of  the  public  schools 
and  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
tke  p«bllc  in  meeting  tliese  needs. 

8.  That  tire  representative  assembly  of  the 
National  Education  Association  authorise  the 
appointment  of  a  standing  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  I^eglon  throughout 
the  year  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  program  outlincd^altpve. 
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WHY  FOUR  YEARS  OF  COL- 
LEGE STUDY? 


Review  of  Organization  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation la  Demanded  —  Professional 
Schools  Not  Logically  Distributed. 


By  S.  P.  Capen,  Director,  Afnerican  Caunr 
cU  on  Edtication. 

In  an  entertaining  address  on  the  sub- 
ject "Why  five  acts?"  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews  contended  that  the  traditional 
five-act  division  of  European  drama  was 
pure  accident.  It  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  Euripides'  later  plays 
contained  four  choral  interludes.  Euri- 
pides* Roman  imitators  saw  a  structural 
principle  and  a  system  in  thib  accidental 
dramatic  division.  Hence  the  five-act 
tradition  which  through  the  centuries 
dominated  European  drama. 

maing  Cotto  KmphMJthig  Need  of  Scrlcw. 

There  is  a  certaUi  parallelism  in  the 
field  of  higher  €Mlucatlon.  With  equal 
pertinence  one  might  ask  the  question: 
"  Why  four  years?  "  If  four  years  is  re- 
garded as  an  immutable  requirement  for 
higher  liberal  education,  is  the  course  in 
dentistry  necessarily  of  the  same  length? 
Is  it  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  nature 
or  merely  by  the  accident  of  tradition  that 
the  same  period  of  time  should  be  de- 
manded of  neophytes  in  business,  agri- 
culture, a  dozen  Cliferent  kinds  of  en- 
gineering, medicine,  pharmacy,  and  vet- 
erinary medicine p  There  are  many  of  us 
who  believe  that  a  reexamination  of  pro- 
fessional and  higher  vocational  training, 
with  fresh  reference  to  the  demands  of 
the  several  callings,  would  lead  to  some 
startling  conclusions  concerning  the  time 
element  in  such  training.  Indeed  a  re- 
view—I  believe  a  periodic  review — of  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  higher 
educational  system  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. Effective  articulation  between 
training  and.  professional  requirements 
demands  it.  The  rising  cost  of  education, 
the  growing  difficulty  of  financing  it  on 
any  terms  emphasizes  the  necessity. 

SptiHaliftkm  in  Pr«fcMi«iial  EdaoUton. 

Another  large  problem  which  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  affects  the  member- 
ship of  practically  every  association  of 
higher  institutions  is  the  illogical  distri- 
bution of  establishments  for  expensive 
professional  training.  There  is  a  large 
surplusage  of  schools  and  departments 
devoted  to  certain  kinds  of  professional 
education.  There  Is  an  equally  serious 
shortage  of  facilities  for  training  in  other 
professions.  Moreover,  expensive  pro- 
fessional training  facilities  are  concen- 
trated In  a  few  regions.  Competition  be- 
tween the  institutions  offering  these  fa- 


cilities Is  unavoidable.  At  the  same  time 
the  limits  of  the  field  of  university  educa- 
tion ai-e  constantly  expanding.  All  uni- 
versities are  called  upon  to  furnish  more 
different  kinds  of  training  than  they  can 
afford  to  maintain.  It  is  patent  that  be- 
fore long  each  of  our  liigher  educational 
establishments,  even  the  richest,  will 
have  to  select  a  relatively  small  number 
of  branches  in  which  It  will  offer  profes- 
sional education.  Each  will  have  to  spe- 
cialize and  the  directions  in  which  each 
is  to  specialize  should  be  determined  by 
its  location,  its  equipment,  and  by  the 
demands  of  its  constituency.  If  gradu- 
ally and  by  joint  agreement  the  distribu- 
tion of  schools  for  higher  professional 
training  could  be  arranged  In  accordance 
with  a  systematic  plan,  the  interests  of 
the  country  would  be  greatly  served. 


GREATER     PROGRESS     FOR 
BRILLIANT  STUDENTS. 


Ability  of  the  Average  Now  Determines 
Pace  in  College»— Best  Men  Should 
Not  be  Restricted. 


Brilliant  students  should  be  separated 
from  average  ones  and  a  higher  grade  of 
work  required  of  the  former,  according 
to  Frank  Aydelotte,  the  new  president 
of  Swarthmore  College.  We  are  educat- 
ing more  students  up  to  a  fair  average 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  said 
President  Aydelotte  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, but  we  are  wastefully  allowing  the 
capacity  of  tlie  average  to  prevent  us 
from  bringing  the  best  up  to  the  stand- 
ards they  could  reach.  To  check  this 
waste,  students  really  interested  in  the 
intellectual  life  should  be  set  a  new 
standard  of  attainment  for  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree, distinctly  higher  than  we  require 
of  them  at  present  and  comparable  per- 
haps with  that  which  is  now  reached  for 
the  A.  M. 

The  average  or  below  the  average  stu- 
dent should  not  be  denied  the  beneilt  of 
a  college  education.  He  needs  tills  train- 
ing, and  we  need  his  humanizing  presence 
in  the  colleges,  but  we  should  not  allow 
him  to  hold  back  his  more  brilliant  com- 
panions from  doing  that  high  quality  of 
work  which  will  In  the  end  best  justify 
the  time  and  money  which  we  spend  in 
education. 

AToid  SpMB  FMdInc  for  AUe  Men. 

With  the  more  brilliant  students  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  things  which  e 
dare  not  attempt  with  the  average.  We 
could  allow  them  to  specialize  more  be- 
cause their  own  alertness  of  mind  would 
of  Itself  be  sufficient  to  widen  their  in- 
tellectual range  and  give  them  that  ac- 


quaintance with  other  studies  necessary 
for  a  liberal  point  of  view.  We  could 
giVfe  these  more  brilliant  students  greater 
independence  in  their  work,  avoiding  the 
spoon  feeding  which  makes  much  of  our 
college  instruction  of  the  present  day  of 
secondary-school  character.  Our  exam- 
inations should  be  less  frequent  and 
more  comprehensive,  and  the  task  of  the 
student  should  be  to  prepare  himself  for 
these  tests  through  his  own  reading  and 
through  the  instruction  offered  by  the 
college ;  he  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
petty,  day-by-day  restrictions  and  assign- 
ments necessary  for  his  less  able  fellows.^ 

By  altering  the  character  of  our  in- 
struction from  a  secondary  to  a  college 
and  university  level  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  dispense  with  some  of  the  drudgery  of 
teaching  and  release  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  time  of  college  and  university  pro- 
fessors for  study  and  research,  thus  In 
turn  raishig  the  whole  level  of  our  edu- 
cation. 

Soyantton  Is  Alnady  Tnklat  Placo. 

This  development  is  already  under 
way.  The  separation  of  honor  men  from 
the  main  average  body  of  students  is  al- 
ready taking  place  in  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  country,  and  we  are  wit- 
nessing to-day  a  gradual  development  of 
a  system  of  Junior  colleges  which  will 
operate  eventually  to  release  our  endow- 
ments for  higher  education  for  specifi- 
cally higher  training. 

We  can  never  again  return  to  one 
course  or  two  for  all  our  students  of 
liberal  arts,  but  we  must  simplify  and 
unify  the  courses  for  the  A.  B.  degree, 
allowing  a  certain  number  of  major 
choices  as  to  subjects,  and,  once  the 
major  choice  is  made,  insisting  rigidly 
on  the  implications  of  that  choice.  We 
should  test  the  student's  proficiency  in 
his  work  as  a  whole  by 'comprehensive 
examinations  which  will  demand  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  relations  between  dif- 
ferent subjects,  which  will  make  each 
year  depend  upon  those  that  have  gone 
before,  which  will  eliminate  the  possibil- 
ity of  success  by  cramming,  and  which 
will  enable  us  to  substitute  a  qualitative 
for  a  quantitative  standard  for  our  de- 
grees. This  would  involve  a  more  lim- 
ited program  of  studies  and  a  more 
thorough  standard  of  attainment  in  each. 


To  extend  the  service  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege throughout  central  New  Jersey,  the 
college  authorities  expect  to  give  evening 
business  courses  next  term  not  only  in 
the  college  building  at  New  Brunswick, 
where  they  are  now  given,  but  also  in 
the  neighboring  cities  of  Plalnfleld,  Tren- 
ton, and  Elizabeth.  Both  elementary 
and  advanced  courses  are  given. 
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CAMP  SCHOOLS  OP  SCOUTING  FOR  FRENCH  YOUTHS. 


A  Thousand  Youns:  Frenchmen  ReceiTe  Instruction  of  the  Kind  that  Charac- 
terizes Scouting — Model  Camps  on -Battle  Fields  from  Which  It  Was  Nec- 
essary to  Clear  the  Unexploded  Shells. 


By  Ix>BNE  W.  Barcxay,  National  Educational  Director  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 


France  suffered  more  than  her  share 
lu  the  Great  War.  Great  as  was  the  ma- 
terUil  destruction  of  the  north  of  France, 
still  greater  was  the  injury  done  her 
youth  through  the  elimination  of  educa- 
tional facilities,  especially  of  the  social 
and  recreational  sort. 

France  Is  now  going  forward  wltii 
rapid  strides,  not  only  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  her  farms,  factories,  towns,  and 
villages,  but  also  in  the  reestablishment 
of  her  educational  progi'am  which  suf- 
fered so  much.  The  devastated  school- 
houses  bear  mute  testimony  to  the  great 
need  for  sympathetic  cooperation  of  all 
educators  with  France's  program  of  re- 
construction, 

CoBstrvctlTe  Program  of  Hcmlth  Edvcation. 

The  American  Committee  for  Devas- 
tUted  France,  headed  by  Miss  Anne  Mor- 
gan and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dike,  during  the 
period  of  the  war  carrted  the  message  of 
America's  friendship  to  the  unfortunate 
of  the  battle-scarred  Department  of  the 
Aisne,  the  Department  in  wliich  so  many 
American  soldiers  gave  their  lives.  With 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  Ameri- 
can committee  continued  Its  program  of 
relief,  but  its  program  gradually  changed 
from  that  of  relief  to  that  of  constructive 
education  In  health,  recreation,  and 
physical  education,  along  with  assistance 
to  the  organization  of  agricultural  syn- 
dicates and  home  reconstruction. 

Soon  after  the  armistice,  the  need  for 
recreational  activities  for  the  boys  of 
the  devastated  towns  and  villages  was 
evident.  Not  only  had  their  homes  been 
destroyed,  but  also  their  social  and  recre- 
ational life.  To  meet  the  need  for  the 
reestablishment  of  recreational  life,  the 
American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France  undertook  to  assist  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  France  by  offering  a  training 
school  for  boys,  which  was  held  at  Franc- 
port,  near  Compiegue,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1920.  The  American  committee 
secured  the  help  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  supply  the  technical  leader- 
ship. 

ScouUiiff  Neglected  for  Fire  Yean. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914, 
the  idea  bt  scouting  and  out-door  educa- 
tion grew  substantially  among  the  French 
people.     With   the  declaration  of  war, 
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when  all  France's  resources  were  mobil- 
ized for  defense,  the  scout  movement  had 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  result  was  that  by 
the  end  of  the  war,  although  tlie  leaders 
of  French  scouting  made  heroic  sacrifices 
to  keep  the  v/ork  going,  and  although 
their  record  during  the  war  for  service 
was  magnificent,  nevertheless,  five  years 
had  been  cut  out  of  the  development  of 
scouting  for  ITrench  boyhood. 

Three  Ofidal  B07  Sco«t  OrgAnlsatloni. 

There  are  now  three  growing  scout 
organizations  In  France,  all  recognized 
as  official  by  the  International  Boy  Scout 
Bureau,  namely,  Eclalreurs  de  France 
(neutral),  Eclalreurs  Unionistes  (Prot- 
estant), and  I^es  Scouts  de  France 
(Catholic). 

The  Camp-Ecole  de  Scoutlsme,  estab- 
lished by  the  American  committee  at 
Fran<*port,  near  Compiegue,  1921,  was 
epoch  making  lu  its  Influence  upon  boys' 
work  In  France.  It  was  there  that  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation  among 
the  tliree  scout  associations  of  France 
had  its  practical  demonstration.  This 
year  found  this  spirit  continuing  lu 
growth  and  with  It  a  great  desire  to 
push  the  work  of  the  boy  scouts  In 
France. 

For  Yoanc  Men  and  Bo7f« 

The  camp  school  of  1920  had  for  its 
purpose  the  training  of  boy  leaders  from 
the  war-stricken  villages  of  the  devas- 
tated regions. '  This  objective  was  en- 
larged for  1921.  The  purpose  of  the 
camp  schools  for  tills  year  was  to  give 
to  the  boys  of  France,  especially  to  those 
of  the  devastated  areas,  an  opportunity 
to  receive,  under  exceptional  conditions, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  train- 
ing, and  also  to  offer  to  young  men 
and  adults  in  France  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  be  scout  masters  and  thus  to 
serve  as  leaders  of  the  boys  of  their 
home  communities.  To  meet  this  end  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  two  camp-s, 
one  for  scout  masters  and  future  scout 
masters  and  one  for  younger  boys.  The 
locations  of  the  camps  were:  La  Croix 
St.  Ouen,  near  Compiegue  (Oise),  and 
at  Corcey  near  Villers-Cotterets  (Aisne). 
At  La  Croix  St.  Ouen  two  training  camps 
of  two  weeks  each  were  held  for  scout 
masters,  and  one  for  boys  under  17  years 


of  ago.    At  Corey  four  camps  of  two 
weeks  each  were  held  for  boys. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  achievement 
of  1020  in  the  development  of  good  will 
among  the  scout  associations  that  the 
American  committee.  In  the  organization 
of  the  camp  schools  for  1921,  invited  the 
participation  of  the  three  scout  associa- 
tions recognized  by  the  International  Boy 
Scout  Bureau.  These  three  associations 
then  organized  a  committee  of  direction 
of  the  camp  ecoles  de  Scoutlsme  Fran- 
ca is.  The  work  of  the  camp  ecoles  was 
then  put  under  this  joint  committee.  To 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  committee  of 
direction  a  technical  subcommittee  was 
appointed. 

To  Derelop  French  Leodere. 

The  representatives  of  the  three  scout 
associations,  with  th^  representatives  of 
the  American  committee,  vigorously  took 
the  management  of  the  camps  In  hand, 
realizing  the  resiwnslblllty  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  The  American  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  committee  put 
tliemselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
leaders  and  worked  as  their  assistants 
so  that  the  French  leaders  should  get  the 
experience  in  leadership  and  In  taking 
the  i"esi)onslblllty  for  the  direction  of  the 
camps.  The  purpose  of  the  American 
committee  has  been  to  help  France 
through  agencies  already  established  In 
France  rather  than  by  substituting 
American  leadership  for  French  leader- 
ship and  attempting  to  build  up'  new 
agencies.  Through  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion adopted  by  the  American  committee 
of  working  with  the  three  scout  associa- 
tions, this  purpose  was  made  a  reality. 

French  Gorernraent  Contribntee  Eoipment. 

The  ministry  of  the  liberated  regions, 
which  had  been  so  helpful  In  providing 
equipment  last  year,  again  assisted  with 
the  camp  schools  of  1921.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Oise,  through  the  prefect  of 
the  Oise,  provided  bedding,  blankets, 
beds,  cooking  utensils,  kitchen  equip- 
ment, and  tools  for  the  camp  at  La 
Croix  St.  Ouen.  The  tents  were  provided 
by  the  American  committee.  At  Corey 
similar  equipment  was  provideil  by  the 
ministry  of  the  liberated  regions  through 
the  prefect  of  the  Aixne;  the  American 
committee  also  supplied  the  tents  at  this 
camp.  This  e<iuipnient  was  a  tremendous 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  and  added  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  camps,  for  without  the  equip- 
ment it  would  have  l>een  imi)os.sible  to 
have  carried  through  such  a  fine  demon* 
stration  of  camp  arrangement  and  equip- 
ment. The  camp  at  La  Croix  St.  Ouen 
was  laid  out  in  ihe  form  of  an  American 
eagle,  with  the  headquarters  tent  where 
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the  liGfid  of  the  eagle  w&uld  be.  Iliere 
were  45  keeping  tente,  each  fer  six 
campers,  and  2  large  Bessaneatt  tents, 
one  for  recreatioii  and  the  other  for 
mess.  At  Oorcy  there  was  1  large  teat 
aAd  80  sleeping  t^its,  each  for  8  camb- 
ers; also  a  large  Bessaneau  mess  tent. 
All  tMits,  as  at  La  Croix  St.  Onen,  were 
equipped  with  small  iron  foeda,  straw 
DEiattresses,  pillows,  and  blankets.  The 
location  at  La  Croix  S^t  On^  was  al<mg 
the  south  bank  <^  the  River  Oise«  and  the 
camp  at  Corey  was  in  the  forest  of  the 
Chateau  of  Corey. 

Implements  of  War  on  Camp  Gronnd. 

Tlie  Corey  camp  was  in  a  battle  field 
where  the  Americans  had  fought.  At 
one  end  of  the  camp  were  French 
trenches  and  at  the  otlier  end  were  Ger- 
man trenches.  The  headquarters  tent 
was  in  no  man*s  land.  The  village  of 
Coi'cy  was  completely  destroyed  and  was 
in  full  view  of  the  camp.  Ammunition 
and  Implements  of  war  lay  aronad  the 
camp^  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  close 
supervision  of  the  boys  for  fear  of  ac- 
cident. It  was  necessary  to  explode 
many  of  the  big  shells  which  were  stick- 
ing out  of  the  ground  on  the  site  of  the 
camp.  The  Corey  camp  was  i^ecially 
favored  in  that  it  received  a  subvention 
of  100,000  francs  from  the  ministry  of 
the  liberated  regions,  which  went  toward 
paying  the  maintenance  expenses  of  the 
camp. 

The 'camp  was  divided  into  four  troops 
witli  a  scout  master  at  the  head  of  eajdi 
troop,  whether  the  camp  was  for  men  or 
boys.  All  demonstration  work  was  car- 
ried on  through  the  scout  masters.  Tbe 
boys  worked  in  patrols,  slept  by  patrols, 
even  took  their  meals  by  patrols.  This 
gave  exceptional  om>ortunity  tor  train- 
ing in  leadership,  organization  team- 
work, and  cooperation.  Tbe  geoerai  ad- 
ministration of  the  camp  was  carried  on 
by  a  heftdquarters  staff.  Camp  divectots, 
nil  Frenchmen^  were  in  general  charge 
of  the  camp.  Each  camp  had  a  director 
of  activities  who  gare  special  atteutton 
to  the  program.  There  was  a  director  of 
liealtii  and  sanitation  and  of  swimming, 
a  director  of  tran^)ortation,  a  commis- 
sary man,  a  secretary,  who  had  charge 
of  tiie  headquarters,  and  numerovs  spe- 
cialists for  instruction. 

American  Repreientatires  of  Vint  Tjrpe. 

The  spirit  and  the  quality  of  tlie  senr- 
ioes  rendered  by  the  American  college 
stadents,  veteran  scouts,  w3m>  in  many 
cases  worked  their  passage  to  France  430 
that  they  might  help,  was  a  great  object 
lemon  to  tbe  French  scouts.  O^ieae  yoimg 
men  were  excellent  representatiTes  of 
osming  ABaerica— Messrs.  Paul  North,  J. 


W.  Danforth,  and  P.  Woods,  of  Prince- 
ton Ualv^sity;  G.  Barrett  feich,  Aneley 
Newman,  and  Jordon  L.  Mott,  of  Yale; 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  John  Lodge,  of 
Harrard  TJniversity,  grandsons  of  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  all  served  as  good  scouts. 

The  camps  brought  together  representa- 
tives of  many  countries,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans agreed  that  they  received  fully  as 
much  In  the  way  of  help  as  they  gave. 
A  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  was  exhibited 
by  the  representatives  of  these  various 
oountries. 

Proviiion  for  BcUsIoim  AdlTltr* 

In  the  development  of  the  plans  for 
tlie  camps  proper  facilities  were  provided 
for  religious  activity.  There  were  chap- 
lains for  Protestant  and  Catholic  boys 
and  facilities  for  those  of  all  shades  of 
religious  opinion.  In  this  way  a  program 
of  absolute  neutrality  was  worked  out. 

In  feeding  the  men  tmd  boys  a  definite 
effort  was  made  to  provide  excellent  food 
and,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  weight 
and  improve  the  health  of  those  who  at- 
tended. The  menus  were  always  under 
the  supervision  of  the  physicians. 

The  camp  at  La  Croix  St.  Ouen  was  in 
every  way  a  model  of  sanitation.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  never  a  finer  exhibition 
of  camp  cleanliness  than  in  this  camp, 
which  offered  very  great  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  this  respect  There  was  not 
a  sing^  case  of  serious  illness  in  the 
camps.  The  French  boys  are  real  work- 
ers. They  took  great  pride  in  the  con- 
dition of  their  tents  and  made  much  of 
the  daily  tent  inspection  and  the  award- 
ing of  the  flags. 

finpitMifl  Laid  «ii  M«ral  ImtmellMt. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  duties  in 
the  camp,  much  emphasis  was  put  upon 
moral  instruction,  espedaily  in  the  ideals 
of  scouting  and  good  citizenship.  In- 
struction was  also  given  in  swimming, 
fire  buildhig,  outdoor  cooking,  hiking, 
overni^t  camping,  pioneering,  and  first 
aid,  each  period  ending  witii  an  examina- 
tion for  each  day  so  as  to  make  a  definite 
step  forward  in  his  odaicatioBal  advanice- 
raent.  'Kie  training  was  twofold:  First, 
for  indiWdnal  improvement  in  the  scout- 
ing spirit,  and,  second,  for  experience  in 
leadership,  to  help  them  wlien  tiiey  re- 
turned to  their  hoine  coanmunities. 

In  all  the  seven  canap  periods  the  total 
attendance  was  about  800  hoys  and  200 
men.  This  is  a  tremendous  a^^ievemottt, 
especially  wh^i  it  is  considca^  that  it 
was  done  under  tiie  leadership  of  the 
three  Frendi  «eo«t  -  associations,  which 
differed  widely  in  organisation.  The 
American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France  made  tills  nennlt  possible.  It  was 
a  direct  demon^ration  ot  the  result  of 
devoticm  to  the  great  cause  of  Gaining 


WHO  WAS  THE  FIRST  VBIT- 
ING  TEACHER? 


ShaU  the  daim  of  the  City  School 
Superintendent  of  AMmore,  Okla.,  Be 
Conceded? 


I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  Bureau 
of  Bducation  Btfllet1<a,  1921,  ito.  10,  en- 
titled "  The  Visiting  Teacher,"  l>y  Sophia 
C.  Gleim.  This  is  very  interesting  to  me, 
because  I  am  the  first  man  in  the  United 
States  to  have  a  visiting  teacher  in  a 
public-school  system.  I  employed  such  a 
person  and  gave  her  the  title  of  "  Visit- 
ing Teacher  "  in  the  Ardmore  schools  in 
the  spring  of  1912.  She  has  been  active 
in  the  work  here  from  that  time  to  date. 
At  that  time  we  were  given  credit  for 
being  the  first  school  system  In  the 
United  States  to  employ  such  an  officer. 

I  am  also  interested  in  this  Bulletin 
because  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  this  respect 
in  other  scliools  throughout  the  country. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  there  is  some  way 
that  you  can  let  the  facts  of  this  move- 
ment be  known,  and  that  we  may  have 
justice  and  that  we  may  have  credit 
for  starting  this  in  our  school  system. 
If  I  am  wrong  in  this  matter  I  ^mll  be 
giad  to  be  corrected.  If  I  am  oorreet* 
I  shall  be  g^d  to  have  the  correetism 
made. 

C  W.  RSCHASM, 

SvperintentbeiU  COy  ^Softoo2«, 

Ardmore,  Okia, 


Representatives  of  19  eastern  coUeges 
for  women  met  at  Vaflau:  College  to  pce- 
B&xt  their  views  on  the  limitatifOn  Af 
armaments  at  the  invitatioci  of  tlie 
Students*  Association  and  the  Politlciil 
AssociatiiMi  of  Vassar.  £ktch  ooMeee 
sent  two  li^deBtB  to  the  «MifereDee, 
which  lasted  two  daya.  Among  tiie  col- 
leges se^resented  were  WeUeeley,  ^mitih. 
Mount  Eb^yoke,  Barnard,  RadcUffle,  and 
Bryn  Mawr.  ' 


the  boyhood  of  France.  The  experience 
showed  that  other  countries  can  lend  a 
friendly  hand  to  France,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  destroy  her  independence  of 
action. 

(NOTC. — Mr.  Barclay's  modetftj  fyvevMUs 
him  from  stating  tliat  be  bimflelf  was  the 
leading  spirit  In  this  work.  He  took  charge 
of  It  In  1921  at  the  InYitatlon  of  the  Frem* 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  recognized  the 
excellence  of  his  work. for  the  camp  of  1920. 
At  a  luncheon  at  whl(ih  the  American  ambas- 
sadM-  K«i^ed,  a  repreae^ativ^  oT  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  decocated  Mr.  Baiclay  wit^ 
the  cross  of  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
as  an  cTtt!tenee  of  the  Oovern meat's  apprecia- 
tioB  of  his  services. — EcMw.\ 
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COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  STEAMSHIP  Bl»D«»S. 


Georget4>wa  University  Offers  College  Study  as  Substitute  for  the  Lifethne 
Experience  by  Which  British  Steamslnp  Men  Were  Trsmed. 


By  Boy  S.  AIcElwbe,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service, 


Commercial  training  for  the  business 
side  of  Bteam^ip  operation,  ashore  and 
afloat,  is  a  new  departure  for  educational 
Institutions.  So  far  as  it  is  known,  the 
School  of  Foreign  Service  of  Georgetown 
University  is  the  first  higher  educational 
institution  to  give  a  complete  curriculum 
of  fimny  courses  to  this  end. 

Older  shipping  men  had  no  need  for 
{M^fesBional  scheiri  or  college  training 
fer  the  steamship  business.  The  British 
steaift^p  man  grows  up  In  shipping  of- 
fices, from  his  earnest  years;  but  the 
United  States,  in  its  new  era  as  a  ship- 
ping Nation,  can  not  wait  for  the  cron  of 
steamship  men  to  grow  up  from  office 
boy  to  general  manager.  It  is  essential 
that  the  years  of  apprenticeship  be  re- 
duced by  thorough-going  professional 
training. 

After  the  armistice,  this  fact  was  ap- 
preciated by  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  and  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  The  writer,  then 
a  special  agent  for  the  Federal  Board, 
made  a  job  analysis  of  a  large  steamship 
coiBpany  in  €>rder  to  ascertain  as  far  as 
poeslble  what  were  the  vailous  positions 
in  the  orgunlsatlon  and  the  retirements 
of  persons  to  ffH  them.  The  result  of 
this  investigatimi  was  puWiefeed  by  the 
BurefiFU  of  iyjreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, under  Miscellaneous  Series  98. 
•^Draining  for  the  Steamshfp  Business." 

Mr.  fiXIward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  and 
Mr.  Robinson,  his  assistant,  became  in- 
terested in  the  problem  and  appointed 
Em0CF  B.  Joknaon,  then  servicg  with  the 
Shipping  Board,  to  ooUaboraie  with  the 
writer  in  the  furtherance  of  business 
traiAkig  fer  steamship  men. 

The  first  difficulty  that  we  enotm&tered 
wfts  the  lack  of  l»Kltoeks,  aiMi  the  effort 
was  made,  tturovgh  a  «ubflidy  granted  by 
Mr.  Hurley  from  the  Shipping  Board,  to 
being  out  a  aeries  ef  textboc^ra  covering 
the  vaiteas  phases  of  the  steamship  busi- 
neiB.  Foi»'  ef  these  v^^lumes  have  ap- 
peared, tlie  iUCth  is  in  press,  and  the 
sbith  in  prciparation,  at  the  end  of  two 
aadalalf  years. 

The  imblication  of  these  books  made  it 
passive  for  an  educaUooal  institution  to 
put  in  a  fuU  course  in  the  business  of 
oppfating  steamships  for  profit  There- 
fore, the  School  of  Foreign  Service  offers 
for  1921-22  the  following  list  of  subjects 


as  an  elective  group  for  second  or  third 
year  students;  Steamship  Oflice  Manage- 
ment; Wlinrf  Management  and  Ware- 
housing; Steamship  Operation;  Steam- 
ship Classification  and  Elements  of  Con- 
struction; Marine  Insurance;  Export 
Packing  and  Ship  Stowage;  Shipping 
Legislation;  Shipi^g  Seminar;  Admi- 
ralty Law;  Railroad  Law;  Railroad 
Trafl^c  and  Rates. 

The  question  of  finding  teachers  for 
such  courses  is  as  difficult  as  that  of  find- 
ing authors  to  prepare  the  text  in  the 
beginning.  The  location  of  the  school  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  with  the  large 
personnel  of  the  reorganized  Shipping 
Board,  and  also  the  proximity  of  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  with  its  many  steam- 
ship men,  has  gone  far  toward  solving 
this  problem.  The  interesting  combina- 
tion is  being  worlced  out ;  that  of  supply- 
ing tile  students  with  the  textbooks  writ- 
ten by  men  wlio  can  collect  and  compile 
data,  but  are  not  necessarily  practical 
shipping  men — on  the  contrary  they  are 
mostly  professors  of  tran^portatloa — and 
then  engaging  as  lecturer  a  practical 
steamship  man  whose  memories  of  his 
own  experiences  are  set  in  operation  by 
the  sng^estioo  he  gi^s  from  the  ciiapter 
in  laie  book  assigned  for  the  coming  les- 
son. In  this  manner,  the  students  win 
receive  through  their  texts,  an  orderly' 
presentation  ef  the  aubjieet  matter,  eluci- 
dated by  the  personal  practical  experi- 
ences of  the  instructor. 

Through  this  eomblnation  of  practical 
shipping  man  and  ot'deriy  textbook,  now 
that  the  texts  are  in  hand,  it  is  possttjle 
to  give  a  thorough-going  professional 
training  in  the  details  of  tlie  various 
phases  of  steamship  office  and  ship  opera- 
tion. The  professional  training  for  the 
steamship  business  is  going  through  the 
same  course  of  development  as  law  and 
medicine  a  geaeratien  or  more  ago,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  with  the  great  need  of 
the  country  for  men  thorouglily  conver- 
sant with  the  best  practices  in  operating 
ships  for  profit  Uiia  new  professional  ed- 
ucation will  develop  much  more  rapidly 
than  even  the  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
or  engineering.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the 
initial  steps  taken  by  the  School  of  For- 
eign Service  to  give  tids  professional 
training  wiH  lead  the  way  for  other  in- 
stitutions located  at  strategic  shipping 
centers. 


CONSmnt  TRAINING  OF  MANUAL 
ARTS  TEACHERS. 

Training  of  teachers  of  manual  arts 
will  be  discussed  at  the  twelfth  annual 
manual  arts  conference,  which  has  been 
called  by  the  Uniteii  States  Conimij?sionor 
of  Education  to  meet  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  December  8  to  10.  Institu- 
tions in  the  Mississippi  Valley  engaged 
in  the  training  of  industrial  te.ichers  are 
invited  to  send  a  repres^'ntative  each, 
and  the  State  deimrtment  of  education 
of  each  State  in  tliis  repjion  is  also  in- 
vited to  send  a  represent  a  tiro.  Influence 
of  the  vocational  motive  in  the  choice  of 
curricula  by  high-school  students  will  be 
the  topic  of  the  c^euina:  discussion. 
Among  other  subjects  will  be :  Tlie  man- 
ual training  teacher's  part  in  stimulating' 
the  creative  iiupulf?e;  relations  l)otween 
the  departments  of  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy and  vocational  education  in  the  uni- 
versity; suggestions  for  correspondence 
instruction  metliods.  Only  one  topic  will 
be  taken  up  at  each  session,  so  i\s  to  give 
opportunity  for  full  discussion. 


CAMBRIDGE  DENIES  FULL  PRIVI- 
LEGES TO  WOMEN. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  senate 
of  Cambridge  University  denying  women 
students  equal  privileges  and  rights  with 
men,  some  women  are  leaviug  for  Oxford, 
where  the  status  of  the  sexes  is  equal. 
According  to  the  decision  of  the  senate, 
the  students  of  Girton  and  Newnham 
Colleges  may  not  become  members  of  the 
university,  altliough  they  are  entitled  to 
titular  degrees  conferred  by  diploma.  A 
compromise  measure,  under  which 
women  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  limited 
membership,  including  eligibility  to  pro- 
fessorships 'with  restrictions  and  a  meas- 
ure of  self-goveriuuent,  was  defeated  by 
the  vote  of  the  university'  senate. 


Literary  evening  institutes  have  been 
established  by  the  London  County  Coim- 
cil  for  persons  older  than  18  years  of 
age.  These  institutes  do  net  «Kidertalce 
any  vocational  training,  but  give  courses 
in  such  subjects  as  music,  including 
country  dances  and  folk  songs,  astron- 
omy, biology,  horticulture,  history,  lan- 
guages, art,  and  modern  English  litera- 
ture. The  schools  are  conducted  on  the 
coogperative  plan,  and  they  carry  out  the 
ideas  and  suggestions  of  students,  Ed- 
iicational  visits  to  places  of  interest  are 
on  the  program. 


Teachers'  salaries,  textbooks,  and  sup- 
plies use  80  per  cent  of  Cincinnati  school 
funds. 
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or  money  order.     Stamps  are  not  accepted. 

DECEICBER,  1921. 


FILIPINO  SCHOOLS  INDUCE  PER- 
MANENT  SETTLEMENT. 

Nomadic  Filipinos  are  influenced  to 
settle  down  and  form  communities  by 
"settlement  farm  schools."  As  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  community,  a  school  fann  with 
a  four-year  primary  school  is  established 
in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  farming 
as  well  as  academic  subjects.  The  par- 
ents of  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to 
settle  near  the  school  and  to  undertake 
some  agricultural  worlc  themselves  with 
the  help  of  the  children.  While  tlie  com- 
munity is  In  its  infancy  the  school  farm 
feeds  the  families  that  have  gathered. 
As  the  people  improve  in  farming  ability 
so  that  they  can  take  care  of  their  own 
needs  and  the  settlement  becomes  fixed, 
the  school  farm  remains  as  the  central  in- 
fluence, and  many  of  the  schools  continue 
to  exist  in  the  permanent  farming  com- 
munities. Two  hundred  twenty-two  set- 
tlement farm  schools  are  reported  by  the 
director  of  education  for  the  school  year 
1919-20,  many  of  which  were  established 
in  communities  which  were  already  well 
developed.  Sixty  of  these  were  estab- 
lished since  the  previous  year's  report. 
The  value  of  the  products  raised  at  set- 
tlement farm  schools  during  the  school 
year  1919-20  was  almost  twice  that  of 
the  previous  year. 


CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  WILL  STUDY 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

The  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Junior  Division 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
is  about  to  commence  a  field  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  children  are  pre- 
pared for  and  directed  Into  industrial  life 
in  this  country,  with  special  reference  to 
the  work  done  by  public  and  private 
placement  bureaus,  vocational  guidance 
departments  in  schools,  and  similar  agen- 
cies. 


It  is  proposed  to  study  intensively  the 
work  which  is  done  in  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  cities  in  which  some  significant 
phases  of  a  vocational  guidance  program 
have  been  undertaken. 

In  plamiiug  this  study  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
the  Junior  Division  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  the  officers  of 
the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation and  other  persons  Interested  in 
educational  and  industrial  aspects  of  the 
vocational  guidance  problem. 


VISITING  TEACHERS  NECESSARY 
TO  AMERICANIZATION, 

Any  plan  of  Americanization  is  incom- 
plete which  does  not  include  visiting 
teachers  for  reaching  mature  immigrants 
who  think  they  are  too  old  to  learn  the 
English  language. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  which  follows 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  work  which 
others  have  done  in  this  line,  but  he  has 
reached  a  conclusion  which  is  clearly 
correct,  and  the  statement  of  his  experi- 
ence is  of  value  because  ul?  its  point  of 
view. 

193    IIOMESTKAD   AVEXUB, 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Novemher  7,  t9il. 
CoMMiKsioxEu  oir  Education,- 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sm:  I  um  usiug  my  spare  time  iu  promot- 
\ng  good  will  amoug  my  country meu  toward 
tbe  learning  of  EnglUh,  and  I  am  al8o  ex- 
horting them  to  respect  the  laws  and  Insti- 
tutions of  our  Nation. 

Most  of  tho  Italian  ImmlgrautH  are  peasants, 
and  therefore  extremely  pessimistic  toward 
the  learning  of  English.  They  have  no  in- 
clination for  going  to  any  schools ;  they  be- 
lieve that  the  English  language  is  impossible 
to  learn.  As  a  result  they  prefer  to  remain 
in  total  ignorance  of  It  rather  than  put  forth 
their  greatest  efforts  in  trying  to  learn  it. 

As  I  have  experimented  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade, schools  have  no  Influence  whatsoever 
over  these  people.  But  if  a  good  pro-national 
worker  should  visit  them  and  explain  to  them 
the  great  necessity  of  learning  English  and 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  schools,  and  if 
he  should  try  also  to  raise  some  optimism  iu 
tbeir  minds,  they  would. see  things  In  a  dif- 
ferent light  and  attempt  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  themselves. 

I  do  this  work  In  Hartford,  but  here  It  is 
not  80  necessary,  for  the  atmosphere  is  Ameri- 
can and  they  must  learn  some  English  whether 
they  wish  to  or  not. 

In  greater  New  York  and  other  large  cities, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Italian  sections  the 
atmosphere  is  decidedly  Italian,  and  that  is 
why  75  per  cent  of  them  do  not  know  one 
word  of  English. 

I  believe  that  if  practical  pro-national 
workers  could  be  employed  to  work  among 
these  people,  raising  in  their  minds  more  In- 
terest for  the  schools,  they  would  induce  them 
to  become  more  zealous  toward  the  English 
language  and,  as  a  result,  they  would  become 
good  citixens. 

.Tonx  Anthoxt  D'Amato. 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  A  MODEL 
FOR  GERMANY. 

A  national  bureau  of  school  informa- 
tion and  school  statistics  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  German  Reichstag,  and 
200,000  marks  was  appropriated  for  its 
maintenance.  Its  aim  is  to  bring  before 
the  teachers  of  Germany  school  statistics 
covering  German  education  and  also 
other  information  about  progress  in  edu- 
cation at  home  and  abroad.  The  meas- 
ure received  the  suw>ort  of  all  parties. 
The  sentiment  was  expressed  in  the  de- 
bate that  the  appropriation  should  be 
used  less  to  compile  statistics  than  ta 
give  a  survey  of  the  chief  conditions  of 
all  types  of  schools  In  all  countries. 

The  report  speaks  of  the  excellent 
prospects  for  an  increase  in  the  annual 
appropriations  so  that  the  publications  of 
the  institution  may  become  a  parallel  to 
the  ''widely  famous  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  in  Wash- 
ington." 


SCHOOLS  ARE  STATE,  NOT  MUNIC- 
IPAL, AFFAIRS. 

City  schools  should  be  financed  by  the 
State  and  not  by  the  city,  said  Dr.  Frank 
Pierrepont  Graves  in. his  inaugural  ad- 
dress as  head  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  president 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Education  is  a  3tate  and  not  a 
municipal  function,  according  to  Dr. 
Graves,  and  costs  of  education  ought  not 
be  included  within  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  taxes  raised  for  city  purposes. 
Special  training  for  rural  teachers,  ex- 
tension of  educational  measurements,  a 
modernized  department  of  attendance  are 
some  of  the  necessities  of  education  that 
must  not  be  neglected,  even  though  the 
school  bill  is  multiplied. 


SPAIN    AND    BELGIUM    PLAN 
RECIPROCITY. 

Spain  is  considering  a  proposal  from 
the  Belgian  Government  for  the  exchange 
of  professors  and  students  between  Spain 
and  Belgium.  According  to  the  proposed 
arrangement  the  Spanish  and  Belgian 
professors  will  continue  to  receive  their 
salaries  from  their  home  Governments 
and  institutions  and  will  receive  in  addi- 
tion a  bonus  from  the  Governments  to 
which  they  are  sent.  Arrangements  are 
under  consideration  also  for  a  harmo- 
nization of  the  scholastic  requirements  of 
the  Belgian  and  Spanish  universities,  in 
order  that  students  may  receive  credit  In 
their  own  Institutions  of  learning  tor 
coursios  taken  abroad. 
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HARD      TIMES     STIMULATE 
COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE. 


Registration  at  Universities  Greater 
Than  Ever  Before — Provision  for 
Self-Support  an  Important  Factor. 


By  H.  W.  Chase,  President  of  the  L /u'rc/- 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

[Condensed.] 

A  curious  asi)cct  of  hard  times  is  tliat 
the  rush  ou  the  colleges  is  stimulateil 
rather  than  retarded.  This  apparently 
illogical  sequence  of  events  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  our  part  of  the  South 
to-day.  Nowhere  in  the  country,  per- 
haps, has  the  population  been  so  hard 
hit  by  the  collapse  of  prices  as  in  this 
great  cotton  and  tobacco  section,  and  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  college  edu- 
cation, which  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  luxuiT  hy  a  large  part  of  the 
public,  would  be  in  less  demand  than 
before.  Yet  the  opposite  is  true.  Here 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  our 
registration  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Why  do  those  who  seek  higher  educa- 
tion increase  in  number  in  a  period  of 
depression?  The  favorite  answer  seems 
to  be  that  the  very  business  stagnation 
itself,  causing  a  lack  of  attractive  open- 
ings in  industry  and  agriculture,  per- 
suades many  young  men  and  women  who 
had  thought  to  stop  their  education  with 
the  high  school  to  prolong  it  a  few  years. 

Opportvnitr  fdr'S«lf-Sapport  Encourages 
Attendance. 

One  thing  that  helps  to  offset  financial 
factors  discouraging  to  attendance  is  the 
expanding  opportunity  for  self-support  in 
the  universities  and  colleges.  The  num- 
ber of  ways  that  ambitious  youths  now 
find  to  pay  for  their  college  training  is 
truly  amazing.  Students  do  clerical  and 
stenographic  work,  wait  at  table,  work 
in  the  printing  and  lighting  and  '.  ater 
plants,  tend  furnaces,  and  even  do  the 
hardest  sort  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
manual  labor — carpentry,  masonry,  ex- 
cavation, and  the  like — In  order  to  eke 
out  their  expenses.  Our  self-help  bureau 
is  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of 
the  university's  administrative  machin- 
ery. 

But  in  this  southern  State  I  should 
be  inclined  to  attribute  the  increased 
demand  for  higher  education  umlnly  to 
the  impetus  of  a  movement  which,  hav- 
ing got  well  under  way,  was  too  strong 
to  be  held  up  by  even  such  a  serious  ob- 
struction as  a  financial  collapse.  A  vig- 
orous educational  campaign  launched  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  past  century  led 
to  a  rapid  extension  of  elementaiy  and 
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high-school  education  in  North  Carolina. 
Facilities  at  the  lUgher  institutions  have 
come  nowhere  near  keeping  pace  witli 
the  secondary  sdiools,  and,  of  course,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  handle  the  fiood. 
The  number  of  students  demanding  ad- 
mission is  surf  to  be  still  greater  in  the 
future.  A  recent  survey  of  17  principal 
high  schools  in  the  State  showed  that  the 
graduating  classes  were  46  per  cent 
larger  than  the  year  before.  Graduates 
from  high  schools  have  multiplied  four- 
fold, in  the  past  four  years. 
Univcnity'i  Approprintioni  More  Than  Doubled. 

In  the  face  of  the  business  stagnation 
the  State  legislature,  at  Its  recent  ses- 
sion, more  than  doubled  the  university's 
appropriation  for  maintenance,  increas- 
ing the  two-year  allowance  from  $430,000 
to  $925,000.  This  grant  of  funds  fol- 
lowed a  demonstration  of  the  extraordi- 
nary demands  that  were  facing  the  insti- 
tution. Some  voices  were  raised  to  de- 
clare that  the  State  could  not  afford  to 
vote  the  money,  but  the  legislature  took 
the  long  view  and  decided  that  it  could 
not  afford  not  to.  It  did  not  grant  all 
that  the  educational  forces  asked,  but  it 
did  take  a  long  step  forward.  The  uni- 
versity trustees  had  sought  authorization 
for  a  six-year  building  program  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  ?5,585,000.  The 
legislature  authorized  a  two-year  pro- 
gram instead,  but  promised  the  trustees 
a  friendly  ear  if  they  would  come  back 
two  years  later  and  repeat  their  request. 

The  entire  progi*am,  which  we  hope  to 
see  completed  by  1927,  calls  for  new  dor- 
mitories for  1,275  students,  three  class- 
room buildings,  a  law  building,  a  phar- 
macy building,  a  geology  building,  addi- 
tional buildings  for  chemistry  and  medi- 
cine, additions  to  the  library,  a  new  gym- 
nasium, enlarged  Infirmary,  an  adminis- 
tration building,  and  an  auditorium  to 
seat  3,000  persons.  The  campus  layout, 
in  addition,  provides  for  the  Graham  me- 
morial, a  gift  from  alumni,  which  will  be 
a  students'  gathering  place  corresponding 
in  a  general  way  to  the  Harvard  Union. 


TWENTY-THREE  PER  CENT  COM- 
PLETE COURSE. 

The  class  which  graduated  from  the 
Denver  hlgli  schools  last  June  numbered 
4,335  when  It  entered  the  first  grade  in 
1909.  Of  this  number  3358  finished  the 
eighth  grade,  2,081  went  on  to  high 
school,  and  997  graduated.— i)e»n'rr 
f^chool  Review. 


Practical  laundry  chemistry  for  work- 
ers in  that  line  is  taught  in  a  12-week 
evening  course  at  the  Washington  Irv- 
ing High  School,  New  York  Olty. 


RELIGIOUS    STUDY    CRED- 
ITED  FOR  DEGREES. 


Instruction  is  Given  by  Teachers  Nomi- 
nated by  I'astors  and  Approved  by 
College  Director,  of  Bible  Study. 


Nine  churches  cooperate  with  Colorado 
State  Teachers'  College  at  Greeley  in 
giving  courses  in  religion,  including  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian,  Roman  (.'atholic, 
United  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  Episco- 
pal, and  Disciples  of  Christ.  The  plan 
has  also  been  approved  by  eminent 
Jewish  teachers.  The  Bible  and  supple- 
mentary readings  are  taken  up  in  these 
classes,  which  are  given  in  fliP  Sunday 
school  hour  at  the  churches.  College 
credit  is  given  for  satisfactory  work, 
which  includes  a  detailed  notebook,  a 
short  thesis,  and  the  passing  of  a  final 
examination,  as  well  as  the  usual  number 
of  hours  of  attendance. 

Each  denomination  is  privile^'ed  to  Im 
part  Instruction  according  to  its  own 
ideas,  and  since  the  work  is  not  taught 
by  public-school  teachers  nor  in  school 
houi's  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  plan 
to  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Variatlou  in  textbooks  has  been  exercised, 
an  elastic  li^t  of  recommendations  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  different  churches.  Among 
the  books  used  have  been  Chanib*^i'lain's 
Hebrew  Prophets,  Kent's  Historical 
Bible,  Sanders'  History  of  the  Hebrews, 
Burgess'  Life  of  Christ,  Abbe  Fouard's 
Life  of  Christ,  and  Pope's  Prophets  of 
Israel.  Among  the  reference  books  have 
been  the  Jewish  Encyclopiedla,  the  Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia,  and  Hastings'  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible. 

Teachers  are  nominated  by  the  pastors 
of  the  churches,  and  if  their  general  edu- 
cation and  special  preparation  for  teach- 
ing the  Bible  are  considered  satisfactory 
by  the  college  director  of  Bible  study 
they  are  approved  by  the  college.  Ex- 
amination questions  are  made  up  by  the 
teachers  and  approved  by  the  director. 


A  daily  record  sheet  of  health  habits  is 
kept  for  every  pupil  in  the  schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The.  record  is  kept 
on  tlie  basis  of  the  teacher's  dally  inspec- 
tion and  is  sent  home  with  the  report 
card  to  be  signed  by  the  parent  and  re- 
turned. 


One  yejir's  study  of  the  Norwegian  lan- 
guage is  compulsory  at  St.  Oiafs  College, 
Northfield,  Minn. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF 
LEGION'S  CONVENTION. 


{Continued  from  page  75.) 
D&me  de  SioD,  where  several  little  girls 
welcomed  the  marshal  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, he  responded,  *'  Children,  I  came 
to  America  because  I  love  this  land.  I 
wanted  to  show  my  appreciation.  We 
have  been  friends  in  war;  we  must  be 
friends  in  peace.  You  boys,  wh«i  you 
grow  up,^  must  work;  you  little  girls, 
when  you  are  women,  must  remember  to 
pray." 

Wh^k  asked  what  impressed  him  most 
about  America,  Gen.  Diaz,  of  Italy,  said : 
"Your  school  children  and  the  spirit  of 
the  American  Legion  have  impressed  me. 
Your  school  children  first,  because  they 
are  the  United  States  of  the  future.  Your 
former  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Legion 
have  a  splendid  military  bearing,  a  fine 
rhythm  to  their  marching,  a  spirit  which 
enters  with  a  will  into  what  they  do. 
One  who  sees  them  knows  they  represent 
a  fighting  spirit  backed  by  honor  and 
feels  like  shouting,  *  Long  live  the  United 
States.' " 

Bclffinm  Ready  to  Aid  America. 

At  the  banquet  Baron  Jacques,  of  Bel- 
gium, In  a  glowing  tribute  to  America 
asserted  that  should  America  ever  be 
imperiled  by  a  foe,  the  armies  of  Bel- 
gium would  assuredly  come  to  fight  fdr 
her.  Earl  Beatty,  of  England,  gave  great 
credit  to  the  American  Navy  for  its  part 
in  the  winning  of  the  war.  Said  he, 
"Without  the  American  and  British 
Navies,  England  would  have  ceased  to 
exist  and  the  magnificent  army  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  could  never  have  crossed 
the  seas  to  fight  German  militarism." 

We  believe  that  school  people  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  doubt  if 
there  was  ever  a  gathering  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  spirit  of  pure  American 
patriotism  ran  higher.  Further,  tb»  ut- 
terances of  the  distinguished  representa- 
tives from  the  allied  natioxis  brcNight  the 
fervor  of  intematioizua  good  will  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  white  heat  of  those  heroic 
but  trying  days  in  which  we  struggled 
with  them  against  the  common  foe  of 
liberty.  The  stupendous  ovation  ac- 
corded these  men  before  the  convention 
and  their  words  of  gratitude,  esteem, 
and  unmistakable  friendliness  for  Amer- 
ica wfll  all  go  ffer,  we  belleiTe,  to 
strengthoi  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  be- 
gim  between  our  country  and  these  na- 
tions during  the  war.  They  sfaovOd  go 
far  in  preparing  the  way  for  successfia 
results  in  the  coming  conference  on  the 
limitation  of  armament. 

Cooperation  with  Schoolf  Heartilj  Indoned. 

The  program  of  Americanization  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation at  Des  Moines  by  Henry  J.  Ryan, 
at  that  time  director  of  the  American- 
ism commission  of  the  Legion,  and  en- 


thoflf  ftstlcaHy  todersed  by  that  body,  was 
indorsed  with  equal  ^othtraiasm  by  the 
Legion  at  Kansas  City.  If  our  memory 
is  correct,  every  resohitioa  with  refer- 
ence to  this  prc^n^am  of  cooperation  with 
the  schools  was  adopted  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  We  wish  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  declare  the  unstinted  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Bduca- 
tkm  in  every  way  poaslblo  wtth  the 
Americanization  program  of  the  Legion. 
We  expect  the  earnest  support  of  tiie 
school  men  and  school  women  of  the 
country,  whose  loyal  patriodsm  has  ev«r 
been  one  of  the  Republic's  chief  assets. 
This  is  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive 
work  tliat  the  Les^n  is  undertaking, 
and  we  predict  that  the  teaching  profes- 
sicm  will  respond  l^rith  alacrity  to  it 
EdacatioBal  Pollcief  of  the  Legion. 
Alvin  M.  Owsley  is  now  the  able  di- 
rector of  the  jnovement,  succeeding  Mr. 
Ryan.  The  work  is  carried  on  from  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Legion  at 
Indianapolis  throu^^  its  organizatian  in 
the  various  States  and  departments.  The 
chief  policies  and  principles  advocated 
are  summarized  in  an  article  in  the 
American  Legion  Weekly  for  October  28, 
as  foUows: 

To  make  Ameiica  a  better  America ;  to  edu- 
cate the  alies  for  citizenship  and  the  citizen 
for  better  citizenship ;  to  require  tbe  English 
laDgnage  as  tbe  only  medlmn  of  instruction  in 
tbe  ^ementary  and  high  sehoola,  both  pnl^he 
and  private;  to  require  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  civil  government  in  these 
schools ;  to  devote  a  certain  period  of  time  each 
day  to  patriotic  exercises ;  to  Sy  the  Amerlx»n 
flag  from  all  scboela ;  to  eoop»ate  with  edv- 
cators  and  raise  the  standard  of  edncatloo  to 
combat  anti-American  activities;  to  create 
better  legislation  for  immigration;  to  add 
soIemfBlty  to  natnraUzatloB ;  to  cooperate  with 
patriotic  organlaatleiia ;  t»  promote  good  will 
among  all  who  have  common  interests  for  the 
good  of  America ;  to  restrict  voting  to  citi- 
zens only;  and  to  gain  the  widest  pnbllclty 
for  Americanism. 

Campaign  for  American  EAication  Week. 

The  Americanism  commission  of  the 
Legion  Is  planning  an  American  educa- 
tion week,  December  47-10,  for  a  nation- 
wide Campaign  for  Its  Americanization 
program  among  the  schools,  commercial 
clxAm^  and  other  organizations  of  men 
and  women  whidh  are  devoted  to  civic 
and  patriotic  enterprises.  The  National 
Educati<Mi  Association  and  the  Bureau  of 
Eiducation  are  cooperating  with  the  Le- 
gUm  in  the  promotion  of  this  American 
education  we^  The  National  Educa- 
tion Association  has  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  The  bureau 
has  already  sent  out  letters  to  all  State 
departments  of  education  urging  that 
they  support  the  movement.  We  hope 
and  we  feel  confident  that  our  schools 
will  enter  heartily  faito  the  c^serrance  of 
this  w^ek. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  had  cop- 
ies  of  the  Constitution  of  the   United 


CLARE     OPENS     GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Teacben  Wm  Tnml  a  Half  Year  fm 
Field  Siody— ki^^idual  Reseaicb  is 
EncQuoagci. 

In  accord  with  the  new  Interest  that 
the  United  States  Is  taking  fn  the  rest 
of  the  worM,  Clark  University  has 
opened  a  graduate  school  of  geography, 
where  students  will  be  trained  for  the 
many  positions  that  demand  trained 
geographers.  The  great  business  houses, 
espedaJEfj^  those  interested  hi  foreign 
trade,  are  calHng  for  experts  In  economic 
geography;  colleges  and  iraiversltJes, 
normal  schools  and  high  schools  need 
men  and  women  as  supervisors  and  sp^ 
clal  teachers  of  geography.  The  Con- 
sular and  Diirtomatlc  Service  and  the 
scfentiflc  bureaus  of  Government  depart- 
ments recpiire  of  their  iwrsonnel  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  our  own  and  other 
comrtrles.  The  United  States  dvil  serv- 
ice has  recognized  geography  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  it  is  so  considered  by  the 
graduate  students  who  have  chosen  this 
subject  as  their  field. 

Profcnora  from  Other  Co«ntriM  WUl  Lcctnze. 

In  preparation  for  work  in  the  gradu- 
ate school,  and  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  students,  many  courses  in  geog^phsr 
and  related  subjects  are  given  primarily 
for  undergraduates.  Graduate  students 
are  encouraged  to  do  hi<fivldual  researdi 
work  rather  than  to  burden  themselves 
with  many  lectare  covrses.  Researcli 
work  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  of  the  school,  whi<A  is  directed 
by  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  professor  of 
physical  and  regional  geography  and 
president  of  the  university.  To  collect 
first-hand  information  on  the  subjects 
they  are  teaching,  the  members  of  the 
staff  will  have  the  opportunity  to  travel 
a  half  year  every  two  years  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  field  studies  will  be  pub- 
lished. Plans  havo  been  made  for  pro- 
fessors from  foreign  countries  to  give 
courses  in  th4  geograj^y  of  these  coun- 
tries. 


States  printed  for  free  distribution. 
These  copies  have  been  almost  exhausted 
already,  but  those  that  are  still  avail- 
able vfin  be  sent  gladly  to  persons  .who 
can  use  them  during  American  educa- 
tion week.  When  the  suppiy  is  ex- 
hausted copies  of  the  Constitution  may 
be  obtained  from  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  Government  Printtog  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  following  rates : 
Single  copies  and  in  quantities  of  less 
than  50,  5  cents  each;  quantities  of  » 
and  upward,  2  cents  each. 
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SPOKANE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 


Established  to  Maintain  Vitality  ef  an  Agency  Which  Had  Proved  to  be  of 
Great  Value  to  the  Welfare  of  Children— Patienta  Proud  of  Their  Expe- 
rience. 


By  Obville  C.  Pbatt. 

[Read  before  the  Thirteenth  Animal  Confereoee  of  the  Am^iean  School  Hygiene 

Association.] 


The  Junior  Red  Gross  was  the  princi- 
pal instrumentality  through  which  the 
children  of  America  contributed  their 
share  toward  winning  the  war.  The  re- 
sponse of  cliildren  to  the  idea  was  imme- 
diate and  enthusiastic;  they  entered 
upon  every  suggested  line  of  work  with 
Uie  utmost  readiness  and  zest. 

Armistice  Cansed  ReUzation  of  Effort. 

Within  a  fiew  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  1918-19  came  the 
armistice  and  tlie  end  of  the  war.  Tills 
was  followed  by  an  immediate  letting 
down  of  effort  by  everyone.  There  was 
no  longer  any  specific,  definite,  and  yal- 
uable  service  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
t»  render.  It  began  to  drift  like  a  ship 
without  motive  power.  Before  ttie  end 
of  the  school  year  it  was  in  process  of 
nypid  disintegration.  In  the  fall  of  1919 
it  was  seen  tlmt  the  war-time  interest 
and  motivation  of  the  organization  must 
be  restored  if  it  was  to  function  vigor- 
ously again. 

The  plan  finally  adopted  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  was  that  of  entering  upon  a  health 
pxogram  for  the  school  children,  and  the 
first  step  in  tills  direction  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cliildren*s  clinic  and  hos- 
pital for  the  care  of  indigent  children 
who  were  suffering  from  remediable 
physical  defects.  It  happened  that  there 
was  amilable  space  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  Building  and  the  Spokane  School 
Board  granted  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
tlie  use  of  the  rooms  there  free  of  charge. 
A  completely  equipped  operating  room 
for  tonsil  and  adenoid  cases  was  fitted 
up,  and  five  beds  were  placed  in  adjoin- 
ing rooms.  A  surgeon  was  employed  to 
perform  10-  operations  a  week,  and  a 
nurse  was  furnished  by  the  Senior  Red 
Cross  to  give  lier  entire  time  to  this 
\?ork. 

Medical  Inspectors  Conid  Only  Recommend. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  clinic  and  hos- 
pital opened  in  January,  1920,  and  to 
date  620  ^Idien  have  been  operated  on 
for  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils  and 
adenoids,  itedical  inspection  had  been 
in  effect  in  Spokane  for  more  than  10 
years  before  ttiat  time.  In  that  period 
chronic  tonsil  and  adenoid  cases  from 
indigent  homes  had  been  recommended 


for  treatment  time  after  time  for  years 
with  no  results.  The  parents  from  such 
homes  were  simply  unable  to  pay  for  the 
needed  operations,  no  matter  how  clearly 
they  realized  the  need.  The  law  in  the 
State  of  Washington  Is  such  that  the 
schools  can  detect  physical  defects,  but 
can  do  nothing  directly  to  remove  them. 
The  plan  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  there- 
fore, filled  a  long  unmet  need. 

The  idea  of  a  clinic  and  hoq)ital  of 
their  own  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
children,  and  this  was  at  once  reflected 
in  their  renewed  interest.  The  boys  in 
manual  training  regarded  it  as  a  privi- 
lege to  make  the  necessary  bedside 
tables,  chairs,  and  cabinets.  The  girls 
in  sewing  were  glad  to  fashion  and  pre- 
pare the  bed  linen,  bed  jackets,  operating 
gowns,  curtains,  and  towels.  Even  the 
mentally  defective  pupils  wove  rugs  for 
the  hospital  floors.  Teachers  and  prin- 
cipals gave  it  their  hearty  support,  be- 
cause  it  offered  a  solution  to  the  long- 
standing problem  of  how  to  remedy  the 
physical  defects  of  indigent  children. 
Seven  Kntritian  Claiw^  lihrsaniaad. 

The  favorable  attitude  toward  the 
work  of  the  juniors  brought  increased 
membership  in  the  organization  and 
thereby  increased  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  use.  Accordingly  when 
schools  convened  in  September,  1920,  a 
second  step  in  the  health  program  was 
taken  by  the  employment  of  a  nnrse  to 
give  her  entire  time  to  nutrition  work. 
Scales  for  weighing  and  measuring  chil- 
dren were  bought  and  placed  in  seven  of 
the  close-in  schools.  Of  3,963  pupils 
weiglied  and  measured,  1,482,  or  36.1  per 
cent,  were  7  per  cent  or  more  under- 
weight. Of  these  underweight  children 
only  about  one  in  five  was  free  to  gain. 
The  others  were  kept  underweight  chiefly 
because  they  had  one  or  more  physical 
defects  which  interfered  with  proper 
growth.  A  nutrition  class  of  pupils  free 
to  gain  was  organized  in  each  of  the 
seven  buildings.  Much  interest  was 
aroused  among  parents,  and  as  a  result 
other  organizations  also  took  up  nntrition 
work. 

In  December,  1920,  tlie  Supreme  Court 
in  the  State  of  Washington  rendered  a 
decision  that  any  kind  of  medical  or  den- 


tal treatment  of  pupils  was  contrary  to 
State  law.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
Spokane  schools  had  employed  a  dentist 
four  days  each  week  while  the  schools 
were  In  session.  It  became  necessary 
either  for  this  work  to  be  dropped  en- 
tirely or  for  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  The  juniors  decided 
that  they  could  finance  this  dental  work 
also,  and  thereby  took  the  third  step  in 
their  health  program.  With  the  opening 
of  schools  in  September  the  dentist  was 
employed  for  full  time.  In  the  first  six 
weeks  of  his  work  this  fall  he  had  ap- 
pointments with  191  children,  completed 
113  cases,  and  worked  on  470  teeth. 

Nearly  AH  Pnplls  Are  Members. 

The  way  in  which  this  work  by  chil- 
dren for  cliildren  has  appealed  to  school 
pupils  iS'  evidenced  by  the  results  in 
membership.  In  1917-18  the  membership 
was  48  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  In 
19ia-19  It  was  51.7  per  cent.  When  the 
acc<MnplIshments  of  the  juniors  became 
manifest  in  1919-20  the  percentage  of 
membership  increased  to  75.6.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  two  months  of  school 
this  year  the  memberships  already  paid 
in  amounted  to  62.5  per  cent  of  the  en- 
roUinent  and  will  no  doubt  again  run 
over  100  per  cent  for  tlie  year. 

The  success  of  this  plan,  because  of  its 
appeal  to  children,  is  to  be  ooatrasted 
with  the  fate  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in 
the  region  about  Spokane,  in  which  no 
such  program  was  undertaken.  Without 
exception,  the  war-time  organization  of 
jnniors  in  the  surrounding  territory  has 
wholly  disintegrated. 

1'hroughout  its  four  years  of  work  in 
the  Spokane  schools  there  has  been  en- 
tire harmony  between  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  organization  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  schools.  The  school  authori- 
ties recognize  the  very  high  character  of 
the  service  rendered  by  the  juniors,  not 
only  to  those  directly  benefited  but  quite 
as  much  in  the  valuable  life  lesson  of 
helpful  cooperation  which  the  work  in- 
stills in  all  pupils. 

Children  Attend  Mestlnsi  of  Board. 
For  the  best  results  to  be  secured  in 
this  respect  the  children  themselves 
should  be  represented  at  occasional  meet- 
ings of  tlie  junior  board.  The  plan  is  to 
have  a  meeting  at  the  hospital  at  least 
once  each  semester  and  to  have  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  a  child  from 
each  school.  The  principal  of  eadi  school 
names  as  a  delegate  for  the  school  some 
child  whose  scholarships  and  general  use- 
fulness may  be  thus  recognized.  The 
school  delegates  see  the  hospital  while 
there  are  children  there,  hear  about  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  of  present  prob- 
lems, and  report  back  to  their  schools.    It 
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is  evident  that  this  arrangement  tends  to 
stress  in  the  minds  of  tlie  children  the 
idea  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  as  their  in- 
stitution. 

Patients   Describe   Their   Experiences. 

To  tliis  point  the  origin  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Spokane  Junior  Red 
Cross  have  heen  outlined  without  citing 
specific  illustrations  of  the  reaction  of 
children  toward  it.  The  letter  of  an  11- 
year-old  Italian  hoy,  Mike  Mantello,  to 
the  health  supervisor  will  illustrate. 
Mike  wrote  as  follows: 

Dear  Doctor  :  I  was  the  flrst  boy  to  be  op- 
erated so  I  went  to  the  operation  room.  I 
layed  myself  on  the  table  then  she  put  a 
piece  of  rag  on  my  nose  and  eyes  then  they 
through  some  either  on  it.  It  was  beginning 
to  smell  bad.  The  last  2  words  I  said  was 
how  long  will  It  take?  Miss  Green  said  about 
3  minutes  dear.  , 

They  were  through.  Thon  they  brought  me 
to  my  bed.  T  was  waking  up.  I  was  crazy. 
I  kicked  the  quilt  all  over  the  bed.  I  said  to 
myself  I  wish  I  would  have  went  to  the  clinic 
yesterday,  for  now  I  got  a  bad  cold  that  I 
feel  like  billing  myself.  I  was  getting  bet- 
ter and  I  said  I  was  In  the  clinic  and  didn't 
know  it. 

I  went  home  in  a  auto  and  am  glad  them 
old  rotten  things  Is  out.  I  was  well  in  6  days. 
Mike  Mantello. 

The  letter  which  fjoUows,  written  Octo- 
ber 31,  1921,  gives  another  child's  ver- 
sion of  the  service  of  the  clinic  to  her 
personally : 

Dead  Red  Cboss  :  I  had  my  adenoids  and 
tonsils  taken  out  last  winter.  I  am  feeling 
fine  now.  I  gained  15  lb.  sencc.  They  took 
the  best  care  of  me  there.  Before  I  had  them 
taken  put  I  was  out  of  school  every  little 
while.  Now  I  am  in  school  every  day.  I  can 
study  better  now  than  I  could  before  also.  I 
am  getting  better  grades.  I  feel  100%  better 
sence  and  I  think  every  city  should  have  one 
to  care  for  the  children  that  can't  pay  to 
have  them  taken  out. 

Jennie  C. 

Do  Not  Feel  Thejr  Accept  Charity. 

The  lettei-s  quoted  are  typical  of  the 
reaction  of  pupils  toward  the  children's 
hospital.  The  finest  thing  about  the  in- 
stitution is  that  the  children  who  receive 
its  benefits  do  not  feel  that  they  are  ac- 
cepting charity.  They  prize  their  experi- 
ences and  are  the  envy  of  comrades  not 
so  fortunate.  Because  the  hospital  is 
theirs  they  go  to  it  with  very  little  of 
the  dread  whicJi  ordinarily  accompanies 
a  visit  to  the  sui-geon.  One  morning 
when  several  children  were  brought  in  at 
the  same  time,  the  question  of  precedence 
arose  among  them,  each  wishing  to  be 
flrst.  A  little  girl,  who  was  still  wearing 
a  khaki  overseas  cap,  stepi>ed  up  and  In- 
sisted, *'  I'm  a  soldier  so  I  ought  to  go 
first." 

A  letter  sometimes  rmeals  otlier  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Junior  Red  Cross  to  be 
lielpful.     Take  the  following  letter,  re- 


ceived in  connection  with  the  nutrition 
work,  as  an  illustration : 

DE^n  Miss  Miller  :  I  am  dropping  you  a 
few  lines  to  let  you  know  tlic  nurse  wrote 
mama  a  letter  telling  that  Martin  was  not 
very  fat  and  because  ho  did  not  weight 
enough.  What  can  mama  help  because  he 
docs  not  weight  too  much  she  piv^-?  him  all 
the  food  she  can  aford  to  give  him.  She  has 
seven  more  boys  to  feed  beside  Martin.  I 
guess  thats  all  for  this  time. 

Mrs.  Gbandinetti. 

Milk   for  Undemoarished  Children. 

Tlie  problem  of  furnishing  milk  at  re- 
cess time  to  undernourished  children  was 
met  in  part  at  least  by  buying  it  at 
wholesale  prices  and  selling  it  at  retail 
to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
The  difference  between  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  made  it  po^^sible  for 
milk  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to 
those  pupils  who  were  unable  to  pay 
for  it. 

After  two  yeai-s  of  experiment  with 
the  Junior  Red  Cross,  reorganized  along 
the  lines  indicated,  it  is  the  firm  convic- 
tion of  those  connected  with  it  that  it  de- 
ser\'es  a  place  in  every  system  of  schools. 
It  offers  children  a  definite  relief  work 
to  do  upon  which  they  can  enter  with 
enthusiasm  because  they  can  see  the  ben- 
efits derlveil  from  their  efforts.  It  is 
therefore  in  harmony  with  and  <.'onstl- 
tutes  an  example  of  the  highly  educative 
project  method  of  teaching  in  that  the 
impulse  to  action  proceeds  from  an  inner 
urge  rather  than  from  outer  compulsion. 
It  leads  children  to  cooperate  for  a 
wortliy  end  and  teaches  them  the  effec- 
tiveness of  united  Action. 

Moreover,  it  directs  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  children  but  of  everyone  in 
the  community,  to  the  health  .side  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  education's  most  neg- 
lected aspect.  The  exact  program  to  be 
undertaken  will  vaiy,  of  course,  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  varying  needs  of  dif- 
ferent communities.  The  field  of  oppor- 
tunity is  wide  and  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find  a  neglected  spot  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Membership  a  Collective  Matter. 

Then,  finally,  there  is  the  service  of 
incalcnlable  value  which  may  be  ren- 
dered without  pauperizing  effects  to  in- 
digent children.  They  are  the  unfortu- 
nates who  dwell  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  iwverty,  close  by  the  border- 
land of  paui)erisra.  They  nmst  be  helped, 
but  in  receiving  help  they  must  not  be 
pauperized.  The  Spokane  juniors  guard 
against  the  danger  of  pauperism  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  membership  in 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual matter,  but  is  a  collective  enter- 
prise basml  upon  the  school  as  the  unit. 
Individual    contributions    are    solicited, 


NEW   YORK   SCHOOLS   KEEP 
OPEN  HOUSE. 


Week  Set  Apart  for  Parents'  Visits — 
Principals  and  Teachers  Explain  Ac- 
tivities and  Answer  Questions. 


Open  house  was  kept  by  the  New  York 
City  public  scliools  during  the  week  of 
October  10,  which  was  known  as  school 
week.  Mothers  and  fathers  visited  the 
classrooms  and  heard  their  childi-e..  i-e- 
clte ;  they  talked  with  the  principals  .and 
teachers,  saw  the  written  work  of  the 
various  classes,  and  enjoyed  pageants, 
music,  draumtizations,  etc.,  In  the  assem- 
blies. Invitations  were  issued  by  many 
principals,  and  in  some  schools  they  were 
written  by  the  pupils.  Parents'  associa- 
tions joined  with  the  school  authorities 
in  carrying  out  the  week's  program. 

Some  principals  held  conferences  every 
day  with  the  parents  to  explain  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  schools  and  to  answer 
questions.  Nearly  every  scho<il  had  a 
parents'  meeting  during  the  week.  Many 
schools  gave  demonstrations  of  their 
work  in  gymnastics,  domestic  scienc»e, 
etc.,  executed  fire  drills,  showed  their 
manual  work,  and  did  everything  to  show 
the  citizens  what  the  schools  are  doing. 
Public  School  22,  on  the  lower  East  Side, 
held  a  pai*ade,  headed  by  the  principal. 
Classes  were  costumed  to  represtnit  the 
various  nations  which  colonize<l  America. 
This  was  a  part  of  the  preparation  for 
•the  "America's  Making"  pageant,  for 
which  all  the  schools  were  getting  ready. 
Some  schools  gave  dress  rehearsals  of 
their  parts  of  the  pageant  as  a  special 
l)erforinance  for  the  parents. 

High-school  students  made  posters, 
l)repared  i)rograms,  and  escorted  visitors 
about  the  school  during  their  study  peri- 
ods. Far  Rockaway  High  School  had  an 
exhibit  of  airi)lanes  made  by  members  of 
the  aero  club  and  an  illustrated  lecture 
by  members  of  the  bird  club.  At  Wash- 
ington Ining  High  School  the  guests 
saw  the  girls  at  work  in  science  labora- 
tories, in  classes  in  costume  designing, 
advertising,  sewing,  millinery,  and  other 
practical  work,  as  well  as  in  the  regular 
academic  elasses.  Students  conducted 
them  to  the  greenhouse,  playgrounds, 
lunch  room,  model  apartment,  school  sav- 
ings bank,  and  other  parts  of  the  school. 


but  much  of  tlie  quota  is  secured  by  some 
project,  such  as  an  entertainment  or  a 
paper  drive,  in  which  all  pupils  can  par- 
ticipate. Then,  in  order  that  the  self- 
respect  of  the  family  from  which  a  child 
goes  to  the  hospital  may  be  maintained, 
the  parents  are  invited  to  contribute  any 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITIES  ARE  OVERCROWDED. 


Speakers  at  Meeting  of  National  Association  Favor  Limiting  Enrollment — 
Extension  of  Research  Urged  for  Land-Grant  Colleges — Country  Life 
Association  Meets. 


■  To  prosfive  its  historic  cultural  ideal 
in  strenirth  and  vii?or  and  at  tlic  same 
t!n!o  to  serve  tlie  nec<ls  of  tlie  day  Is  the 
pnibleiu  of  the  university,  said  Dr.  E.  A. 
Birge,  president  of  the  rnivei*sity  of 
Wisconsin,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities, whicli  was  heM  in  New  Orleans 
NovcHil)cr  7  to  10.  l>r.  Bir^e,  who  is 
president  of  the  iissociation,  went  on  to 
say  V\t\{  demands  hy  the  puhlic  and  the 
students  for  kin)wledi,^*  of  innnedlate  use- 
fulness threaten  to  crowd  out  the  older 
lenrniuK  and  to  reduce  the  imiverslty  to 
an  institution  whose  value  is  almost 
wholly  economic. 

War  ShowH  Value  of  University  Training. 

Overcrowding  in  State  universities  was 
discussed,  and  further  limitation  of  en- 
rollment was  urged  hy  several  speakers. 
Dr.  Franklin  L.  McA'ey,  president  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  declared  that 
cither  the  puhlic  must  he  willing  to  fi- 
imnce  the  expansion  of  the  universities 
in  their  respective  States  or  the  univer- 
sity executives  nnist  limit  student  en- 
rollment. Since  the  war  students  have 
been  pouring  into  the  universities.  The 
war  seems  to  have  impix^ssed  upon  them 
the  value  of  knowledge,  and  especially 
of  unlversltj'  training.  Development  of 
the  junior  college  system  or  raising  the 
entrance  requirements  to  higher  levels 
may  relieve  the  situation.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Elliott,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  favored  the  Idea  of  limiting  en- 
rollments. 

Uniform  methods  of  calculating  the  per 
capita  cost  of  education  were  taken  up 
by  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Kane,  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  Morey,  business  agent  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Resources  of  State 
universities,  present  and  future,  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen, 
director  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation. The  relation  of  State  universi- 
ties to  Spanish-American  countries  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes.  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Pan-American 
Union. 

ImproTe  Serrice  of  Bnrema  of  Edacatlon. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  association  was 
in  joint  session  with  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges.  Dr.  John  J.  Tlgert, 
Unite<l  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, spoke  of  the  relation  of  the  United 


States  Bureau  of  Education  to  tbe  State 
universities,  and  the  problem  of  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  the  Bureau's  service 
to  these  institutions.  The  Bureau  is 
charged  with  certain  duties  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  income  resulting  from 
the  principal  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
lands  granted  under  the  first  Morrill  Act, 
an  amount  approximating  $1,009,225,  and 
of  the  Morrill-Nelson  fund,  which 
amounts  to  $2,500,000  annually,  $50,000 
going  to  each  State.  The  Bureau  Is  re- 
quired to  sec  that  the  interest  from  the 
former  fund  Is  at  least  5  per  cent  and 
that  It  is  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  reciuiremeuts  of  the  act.  It  is  fur- 
ther required  to  audit  the  expenditure 
of  tlie  $50,000  granted  annually  to  each 
State  for  Its  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

Facilities  of  Bareaa  Remain  SCationary. 

Other  activities  of  the  Bureau  have 
Increased  In  .scope  with  the  Increase  in 
the  number  of  colleges,  high  schools,  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  other  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country,  but 
its  facilities  have  remained  stationary. 
The  Bureau  aims  to  render  the  largest 
possible  service  to  education  with  th*^ 
funds  and  personnel  at  its  disposal. 

Promotion  of  research  in  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  engineering  in  land- 
grant  colleges  ^as  considered  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  which  met  Nov.  8-10.  Dr.  H.  L. 
Russell,  dean  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  urged 
more  research  and  experimentation  in 
peace  times.  In  accordance  with  one  of 
the  most  obvious  lessons  of  the  war. 
Hon.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  Assistant  Secretary' 
of  Agriculture,  told  of  reorganization  of 
the  plans  for  the  administration  of  ex- 
tension service  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  research  in  problems  of  food.  At 
the  closing  address  of  the  meeting.  Dr. 
W.  O.  Thompson,  president  of  Ohio  State 
University,  said  that  whether  the  cur- 
ricidum  be  agriculture  or  liberal  arts 
matters  little.  If  the  right  development  of 
the  Individual  is  attained  and  thereby 
the  greatest  service  rendered  to  clvlllza- 
Hon. 

For  Better  Iiutmctioii  In  Encincerlnc. 

Section  meetings  in  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, and  home  economics  were  held. 
An  extension  program  In  rural  econom- 


ics. National,  State,  and  county,  was 
considered  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Taylor,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Esti- 
mates, U.  S.  Departiuent  of  Agriculture. 
A  symposium  of  methods  of  improving 
the  quality  of  engineering  instruction 
was  a  feature  of  the  engineering  section's 
program.  Dr.  A.  U.  Mann,  dean  of  tlie 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
discussed  the  relation  between  the  resi- 
dent teaching  staff,  the  extension  staff, 
and  the  research  staff  of  home  economics 
departiuents  in  land-grant  colleges. 

The  Country  Life  Association  held  a 
conference  after  the  close  of  the  two 
college  meetings.  The  conference  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  rural  village 
and  its  relation  to  rural  life  and  rural 
welfare.  The  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Agricultural  Teaching,  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
tural Science,  and  the  American  Society 
of  Agronomy  also  held  meetings  during 
the  week. 


EXHIBITS    PRINTS    OF    ARTISTIC 
WORTH. 

To  make  known  to  schools  and  librarle.s 
the  great  variety  of  good  prints  within 
their  reach,  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  has  selected  a  group  of  prints  in 
color  and  photographs  suitable  in  slzo 
and  subject  for  school  and  library  deco- 
ration. This  collection  is  one  of  the 
many  traveling  exhibitions  circulated  by 
the  fe<leration  as  part  of  Its  work  of  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  art  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Pictures  are  chosen  by 
experts  from  tlie  leading  exhibitions  of 
contemporary  work,  from  museums,  and 
other  sources,  and  are  listed,  insured, 
and  sent  out  in  circuits  arranged  as  far 
in  advance  as  possible.  The  first  of  these 
circulating  collections  was  shown  in  1920 
at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York  City,  and  pictures  of  all  sizes  were 
included.  From  this  exhibition  grew  the 
idea  of  a  selection  of  large-sized  prints 
such  as  w^ould  be  suited  to  school  and 
library  use.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
pictures  in  the  school  group  cost  less 
than  $25  each. 

The  130  selections  in  this  set  represent 
the  work  of  about  100  artists  and  of  15 
publishing  houses,  American  and  Euro- 
pean. The  American  subjects  outnum- 
ber all  the  others  combined,  but  excellent 
examples  of  prints  in  color  arc  shown 
from  England,  France^  Germany,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland.  Among  the  subjects 
are:  Moonlight,  by  R.  A.  Blakelock; 
The  Bent  Tree,  by  Corot;  Entering  the 
Harbor,  by  MiHet;  The  Age  of  Inno- 
cence, by  Reynolds;  The  Garden  of  Allah, 
by  Maxfleld  Parrish;  Madonna  (Iran- 
ducca,  by  Raphael. 
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TRENDS  OF  TEACHING  PRACTICE 
IN  EUROPE. 


(Continved  from  poire  7S,) 

An  important  conventloo  of  a  similar 
ctiaracter  lield  a  tiiree  days'  sessiOB  in 
Leipzig  in  March,  1921.  On  tills  occa- 
sion 8G9  teachers  and  laymen  delil)erated 
CD  how  moral  teachings  can  best  be  im- 
parted in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
schools  as  it  must  be  conducted. 

They  took  connsel  together  about  how 
education  could  stem  the  downward 
current  of  ethical  conduct  with  war  and 
its  consequences  had  brought  on.  Tbey 
differed  on  many  things,  but  they  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  polit- 
ical and  religious  storms  raging  about 
the  schools.  There  was  a  deep  undercut 
rent  which  earnestly  sought  a  stabllhcing 
element  to  steady  the  actions  of  men. 
And  the  general  trend  throughout  the  de- 
liberations was  to  seek  it  not  in  ethical 
systems  but  in  the  common  fund  of  moral 
notions  that  all  laymen,  teachers,  and 
pupils  share— love  of  truth,  sympathy 
with  our  fellows,  desire  for  justice. 

In  their  efforts  to  get  school  proposals 
into  workable  forms  the  national  confer- 
ence in  Berlin  in  1920  had  to  deal  with 
several  questions  on  which;  from  the 
first,  agreement  was  hopeless,  but  the 
deliberations  on  "  work  instruction,"  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  H.  R.  Seyfert  as  chairman, 
was  marked  by  unanimous  approval  of 
the  numerous  clauses  adopted. 

Bzpregtion  Throvfh  Act  and  AdrieTemeiit. 

The  chlW  must  be  taught  to  express 
himself  not  only  by  means  of  the  oral  or 
written  word  but  also  through  act  and 
achievement.  The  instruction  falls  into 
two  divisions — classroom  instruction  and 
workshop  instruction.  A  simple  work- 
shop and  school  kitchen  should  be  a  part 
of  every  school,  the  cooperation  of  pa- 
rents and  friends  of  the  school  must  be 
secured. 

How  to  reduce  these  ideas  into  lessons 
that  develop  moral  stamina  Is  the  task 
that  confronts  the  teacher.  The  sugges- 
tions he  has  received  from  the  cwiven- 
tlons  point  to  more  constructive  brain- 
and-hand  work  in  the  lessons,  art  pos- 
sibilities of  the  piece  of  work  done,  a 
conscientious  performance  in  which  bon- 
CBty  and  accuracy  appear  in  visible  form. 
In  general,  the  hints  converge  on — 

Wholeness. — ^A  lesson  as  a  detached 
unit  where  beginning,  purpose,  and  issue 
are  lost  sight  of  conveys  nothing.  Ee^ 
the  purpose  and  outcome  in  sight 

Personality. — If  the  lesson  Is  shaped 
so  that  the  pupirs  creative  powers  come 
into  play  and  he  puts  a  part  of  himself 
into  it,  it  has  a  moral  element  for  him. 
If  the  teacher  criticizes  the  pnpil's  state- 
ment of  the  textbook  content,  it  win  not 
touch  him;  but  if  the  teacher  criticises 
what  he  has  creatively  produced,  as  a 


composition,  for  instance,  it  will  rouse 
his  mettle. 

Oroup  work, — ^Mutuality  and  respon- 
sft)llity  to  others,  the  social  unit,  com- 
radeship among  pupils,  the  teacher  a 
friend  and  fellow  worker,  the  entire 
school  reaching  out  into  the  life  ac- 
tivities of  the  locality — these  conditions 
create  moral  stimuli. 

Action, — The  leaaou  in  morality  must 
be  so  shaped  that  it  can  be  realized  in 
action — ^Uved,  not  recited.  There  must 
be  no  diasm  between  moral  instmetion 
and  moral  action,  least  of  ail  in  the  class- 
room where  morality  is  taught  Instruc- 
tion can  create  insist  and  examples  can 
stir  the  feelings,  but  the  Imeiight  and  the 
instruction  must  pass  over  into  conduct 
A  lesson  in  moral  conduct  is  learned  by 
actually  living  the  lesson.  The  school 
must  provide  forms  and  an  environment 
within  which  the  insight  and  the  feeling 
may  spring  into  living  act. 

Students  Detcrmliie  Lectsre  Sobjeeifc 

Spontaneity, — Prof.  Viehweg  aims  at 
moral  appeal  by  making  his  pupils  par- 
ticipate in  the  instruction.  "  We  shall 
set  aside  the  course  and  the  hour  sched- 
ule," he  told  his  class  of  young  working 
people,  '*  and  I  will  treat  simply  those 
things  that  interest  you."  After  time  to 
reflect  on  the  proposition  be  had  made, 
they  wrote  on  dips  of  paper  what  they 
wished  him  to  lecture  on.  He  received  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  some  trivial,  others 
of  current  importance.  "  What  is  meant 
by  a  communist?"  "A  socialist?" 
'*What  does  it  mean  to  be  intema- 
ticmal?"  "Lecture  to  us  on  eugenica" 
"Is  there  a  God?"  From  these  hints 
Dr.  Viehweg  draws  the  conclusion  that 
moral  instruction  must  be  based  on  what 
society  requires  and  sympathy  with  the 
viewpoint  of  others. 

The  teacher. — ^T^e  teacher's  own  moral 
value  and  dignity  mxLst  vitalize  the  les- 
son. The  teacher's  poise,  magnanimity, 
and  power  of  sympathy  with  the  pupils 
mean  more  than  any  lesson  devised  for 
morality  building.  The  courses  for 
teachers  must  embody  the  psychology  and 
tbe  special  training  that  the  new  outlook 
demands. 

ni.  UN1TEB8ITIBS  AFFECTED  BT   CUR- 
RENT CONTROVERSIES. 

From  the  first  the  spirit  of  radical  re- 
form found  no  response  among  the  uni- 
versities of  central  Europe.  But  they 
could  not  long  remain  nntoucbed  by  the 
general  upheaval.  Intimations  gained 
currency  that  the  reformers  wanted  to 
transform  the  university  In  aim  and 
scope  into  an  institution  like  the  people's 
high  schools,  to  reduce  the  classics,  and 
to  throw  the  university  doors  open  to 
folk-school  teachers  and  to  crthers  of  in- 
sufficient preparation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  only  course  for  the  uni- 


versities was  to  take  a  stand  on  the  is- 
sues affecting  the  schools  in  general. 

The  younger  professors,  and  many 
older  ones  as  well,  became  aroused  not 
only  to  the  dangers  that  tlireatened  the 
universities  but  also  to  the  duty  of  tak- 
ing part  in  the  general  reorganization. 
They  f^  that  the  founding  of  new  school 
systems  should  not  be  intrusted  to  over- 
zealous  and  self-constituted  reformers. 
Demands  came  first  from  the  Prussian 
universities  and  then  from  others  to  be 
heard  in  the  general  discussions  on 
school  reforms. 

The  university  men  took  up  current 
questions  of  the  status  of  Privatdozen- 
ten,  the  extraordinary  professors,  and 
the  relation  of  the  university  to  the  folk 
schools.  Profs.  Felix  Lommel,  Ludwig 
Qeiger,  and  others  discussed  questions 
touching  the  interests  which  the  univer- 
sities had  in  common  with  other  schools. 
Important  alterations  were  hinted  at  in 
"  the  new  university  "  of  which  some  of 
these  men  spoke. 

Alterations   in   Untrersity   Tcndener. 

Hie  Akademische  Kulturbund  at  tho 
University  of  Leipzig  submitted  an  out- 
line for  academic  reform  to  the  minister 
of  education  in  Saxony.  This  placed 
very  positive  demands  on  university  edu- 
cational methods,  on  university  constitu- 
tion,  and  on  the  civil  position  of  students. 
One  point  among  the  proposals  is  of 
special  interest.  It  asks  for  "  thorou^ 
alteration  of  the  teaching  system  'n  the 
light  of  educational  methods  and  coop- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  students.'* 
The  method  of  teaching  mainly  by  lee- 
tares  must  be  changed,  for  it  compels 
the  student  to  ui^rofitable  reproductloa 
<^  dead  matter  and  assigns  to  him  the 
rOle  of  passivity.  The  principles  of  the 
labor  school  should  dominate  the  instruc- 
tion also  at  the  universities.  The  method 
of  the  seminar  (class  discussion)  shoBl4 
be  extended  and  its  conduct  perfected. 
The  aim  should  be  to  reach  a  teaching- 
and-leaming  method  on  the  basis  of  con- 
versation and  discussion.  But  this  ia 
possible  only  when  smaller  groups  are 
involved,  say,  from  6  to  15  or  at  most  25. 
These  small  groups  should  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  instruction.  The  lecture,  to 
be  sure,  has  its  justification,  but  besides 
the  lecture  an  opportunity  must  be  pro- 
vided for  direct  exchange  of  thought  be- 
tween the  professor  as  leader  and  his 
hearei'S,  giving  to  the  latter  the  active 
rOle  of  coworkers. 

Better  Artlcnlation  Between  School   and 
UnlTcnity. 

Appreciation  of  the  methods  of  the 
lower  schools  and  sympathy  with  them 
points  toward  cooperation  with  them  ia 
shaping  the  educational  work  in  tbe  light 
of  the  new  ideas  gradually  becoming  a^H 
parent.     Such    approach    between    the 
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hf^er  and  the  lower  order  of  schools 
has  already  opened  the  doors  of  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany  to  the  teachers  of 
the  folk  school,  a  privilege  that  they  had 
vainly  soag^it  for  many  years. 

Teachers  in  Prussia,  men  aad  women 
who  after  the  final  examinations  at  the 
teachers*  seminaries  have  taught  two 
years,  are  now  admitted  to  the  universi- 
ties as  students  of  education,  philosophy, 
and  sociology;  after  the  first  six  semes- 
ters they  may  be  admitted  to  an  examl- 
HatioQ. 

IV.  GERMANS  ADOPT  THE  FOLK  HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Before  the  war  this  Danish  type  of 
school  was  not  accepted  in  Germany.  It 
stressed  the  education  of  the  middle 
class;  it  favored  and  fostered  Individ* 
ualism;  it  had  little  in  common  with 
the  universities  and  nothing  whatever 
with  junkers  and  militariats.  The  early 
attempts  made  to  transplant  it  on  Ger- 
man soil  were  a  failure. 

Most  DttcuMed  of  All  Scheoli. 

At  present  no  other  school  is  so  fre- 
quently discussed  in  Germany  as  the  folk 
high  school ;  it  is  being  established  every- 
where in  hamlets  and  vUhiges.  Tiie 
yplksbund  for  March,  1920,  listed  over 
500  such  schools  started  or  already  estab- 
lished. 

Tkie  reports  from  these  schools  in  the 
German  educational  journals  allow  that 
they  are  not  yet  held  togetiier  or  coordi- 
nated by  any  central  organisation.  They 
are  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Volksblldungaheim."  The  feature  they 
have  in  common  is  that  of  a  small,  gen- 
erally rural,  group  of  students  who  plan 
and  study  brief  practical  courses,  under 
a  tutor  who  *'  encourages  rather  than  in- 
structs." The  syllabus  used  as  a  guide  is 
shaped  as  the  work  proceeds.  They  are 
now  entering' on  a  stage  of  better  or- 
ganization and  greater  efiiciency.  The 
younger  lecturers  and  professors  are  ren- 
dering fine  service.  Jena,  in  particular, 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  helping  these 
efforts  in  adult  education. 

German  Schools  Most   Like  the   Dsnlgh. 

The  reports  insist  further  that  the  folk 
high  schools  now  striking  root  In  Ger- 
man soil  are  very  different  from  the  orig- 
inal Danish  typa  At  least  four  kinds 
are  growing  up:  1.  The  city  fcdk  high 
school,  which  will  offer  not  only  courses 
of  lectures  but  will  function  as  woric 
groups  to  exemplify  and  utilize  what  the 
courses  present  The  formal  lecture  is 
r^laced  by  discussions,  questions,  and 
answers.  2.  The  mral  folk  school  for 
country  dweHers,  which  comes  closest  to 
the  Danish  model.    It  assumes  the  form 


of  both  a  home  and  an  Industrial  group, 
with  teachers  and  personnel  suflftcient  to 
take  care  of  all  Its  activities.  3.  The 
rural  half-day  schoi^,  such  as  that  which 
Pastor  StUrDer  founded  in  Weissach. 
The  ablest  teaching  abilities  of  the  entire 
region  are  ass^nbled  in  a  centrally  lo- 
cated railway  village,  to  whicdi  pupils 
from  the  neighboring  villages  may  come 
for  half-day  Instruction.  4.  A  rural  high 
school  where  city  workers  may  come  for 
a  month's  recreatioit  and  intellectual 
profit  The  work  in  field  and  garden  is 
to  alternate  with  discussions  and  with 
complete  and  rounded  series  of  lectures. 

For  Meatal,  Not  Indastrlal,  TrainiB^. 

In  so  far  as  the  folk  high  school  as- 
sumes the  form  of  adult  Instruction  It 
confines  Itself  by  no  means  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  further  skill  in  tlie  crafts  or 
money-making  pursuits.  The  remarkable 
general  eagerness  ;for  mental  work,  for 
the  development  of  taste,  and  for  general 
mentxil  enrichment  characterizes  the  en- 
tire movement  All  the  study  groups 
conduct  activities  in  recreation  and  art, 
among  which  choirs  and  other  musical 
organisations  are  prominent. 
V.  RBAGTION  FOLLOWS  EXCESSITE  EX- 
TENSION. 

The  social  and  industrial  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  past  few  years  touched  the 
elementary  and  trade  schools  first,  and 
the  gymnasium  and  university  later  and 
in  a  different  way. 

The  multitude  of  activities  thrust  upon 
the  ^ementary  schools  created  an  over- 
crowded and,  in  some  instances,  an  im- 
possible curriculum.  The  school  is  now 
forced  to  select  and  reject  so  as  to  secure 
time  for  what  is  most  Important  In 
nortliern  Europe  there  is  consequently  a 
reaction  toward  concentration  on  the 
principal  branches — the  mother  tongue, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic— but 
the  schools  are  coming  back  to  these  In 
a  different  spirit  with  the  Intention  of 
taking  them  up  in  a  new  way,  and  the 
essence  and  spirit  of  the  new  way  is  con- 
structive touch  with  the  village  life. 
They  come  back  with  the  discovery  that 
one  can  often  build  the  lesson  better  on 
experience  than  on  a  book  exercise. 

And  yet  some  of  the  newer  things 
must  be  brought  along.  Who  is  going  to 
choose  and  eliminate  among  the  new  and 
subordinate  subjects?  Obviously'  this 
duty  falls  on  the  teacher,  and  will  conse- 
quently mean  continued  training  for 
which  the  normal  courses  at  present  do 
not  provide. 

Memory  MiniouU*. 

Much  of  tlie  material — dates,  facts, 
paragraphs  of  print — ^formerly  required 
as  memory  work  as  has  been  swept  away 
by  the  new  currents,  but  with  this  has 


also  gone  some  essential  mileposts  and 
landmarks.  Hence  some  schools  of 
Europe  are  now  discussing  "memory 
minimals."  In  the  French  journal 
L'to)le  et  la  Vie  for  May  8,  15,  and  22 
are  several  articles  on  minimum  require- 
ments for  memory  work  in  all  branches. 
The  first  article  discusses  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  memory. 

Previously  the  paper  had  conducted  an 
inquiry  In  which  all  contributors  were 
asked  for  a  reduction  in  tlie  amount  of 
work  required  by  the  plans.  This  led  to 
a  request  for  the  preparation  of  a  list 
of  material  to  be  memorized,  whirfi  in 
contrast  to  other  textbooks  was  to  con- 
tain only  a  minimum  of  matter.  Such  a 
booklet,  "Ce  qu'Il  Faut  Savolr  par 
Coeur,"  covering  a  part  of  the  courses 
in  the  schools  of  Paris  has  been  prepared 
by  lifM.  Lebosse  and  Le  Brun.  It  con- 
tains 32  pages.  In  Denmark  a  similar 
booklet,  "Memory  Mlnimals  in  Geog- 
raphy," has  been  published.  The  com- 
pilers, some  Fredriksborg  teachers,  speak 
of  the  difficulty  of  sheeting  tlie  material 
and  yet  keeping  the  booklet  within  the 
compass  set.  They  say  that,  as  it  will 
no  doubt  have  to  be  revised  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  be  in  accord  with  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  teachers,  tliey 
printed  it  as  a  separate  pamphlet  and 
not  as  a  part  of  a  textbook  on  geography. 

VL  STUDY  OF  HOME  AND  COMMUNITY. 

The  "home  and  community  study"  of 
Scandinavia  comprises  much  of  what 
characterizes  the  trends  in  school  prac- 
tices of  to-day.  This  subject,  or,  rather, 
group  of  subjects,  has  long  been  a  part 
of  the  school  work  in  central  Europe, 
where  it  was  carried  on  under  many 
forms  with  great  divergence  in  alms  and 
methods. 

The  teachers  of  Sweden  built  on  what 
had  been  done  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  attempted  first  to  reduce  this  vast 
and  scattered  material  into  courses  aud 
lessons  and  to  coordinate  It  with  the 
other  branches  so  that  It  could  be  better 
carried  on  by  the  school  organizations. 

First,  they  shaped  teachers'  courses  In 
which  they  set  up  the  aim*  of  home  and 
community  study  as  that  of  providing 
children  with  play  and  work  exercises  to 
form  a  better  transition  from  the  home 
to  the  school;  and  later  to  bring  the 
school  work  into  living  touch  with  the 
concerns  of  the  locality.  Recently  the 
outline  of  the  material  and  specific 
courses  in  this  work  as  adapted  to  chil- 
dren in  the  age  of  9  to  11  have  been  ap- 
proved for  the  schools  of  Sweden. 

Home  and  community  study  finds 
much  of  its  subject  matter  in  the  home 
and  its  environs.  In  tlie  early  elemen- 
tary years  It  employs  this  material  in 
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practical  lessons  connected  with  the 
work  in  reading,  writing,  number,  draw- 
ing, modeling,  and  sloyd. 

In  more  advanced  stages  it  connects 
the  work  in  geography,  science,  history, 
civics  with  the  corresponding  interests  of 
the  locality.  In  its  methods  it  approves 
and  uses  the  procedures  of  work  instruc- 
tion and  the  labor  school. 

As  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
branch  of  study  is  its  emphasis  on  living 
touch  with  the  locality,  it  grows  and  ex- 
pands Into  local  activities  which  it  con- 
nects with  the  school.  It  coUects  and 
conserves  the  historical  material  of  the 
area  which  sometimes  the  pupils  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  compile  into 
a  local  history.  Out  of  this  has  grown 
a  movement  for  regional  research  and 
conservation,  to  collect  letters  and  old 
documents  that  in  some  way  or  other 
throw  light  on  local  history,  to  get  photo- 
graphs and  descriptions  of  old  buildings 
that  have  to  be  torn  down.  Finnish  edu- 
cators have  issued  a  publication.  Guide 
for  Local  Research,  to  assist  teachers  and 
others.  A  group  of  Danish  schoolmen 
study  the  origin  and  significance  of  old 
names. 

Home  and  community  study  aims  to 
employ  teachers  who  are  either  by  birth 
or  training  afflUated  with  the  place  and 
its  prestige.  It  aims  to  use  geography 
texts  and  nature  study  books  that  have 
been  prepared  especially  for  that  area. 
Dr.  Henr.  Christensen,  of  Copenhagen, 
has  prepared  a  text  on  the  geography  of 
Denmark,  in  which  particular  details  of 
various  areas  are  given  in  some  12  or  14 
regional  maps.  The  teachers*  associa- 
tion of  Leipzig,  Germany,  has  a  nature- 
study  museum  based  on  the  home  and 
community  principle.  Teachers  who  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so  are  invited  to  bring 
their  classes  to  study  the  exhibits  here 
gatliered  and  to  receive  Information 
about  this  kind  of  work.  A  home  and 
community  week  was  held  with  appro- 
priate programs  between  August  8  and 
13  at  Wttrzburg. 

Home  and  community  study  looks  for- 
ward also  to  work  of  special  interest  to 
adults.  This  tends  .apparently  to  take 
the  form  of  a  survey  of  local  resources 
in  which  unused  industrial  possibilities 
are  listed  and  described. 


To  teach  food  values  to  children  and 
to  combat  malnutrition  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  circulates  a 
traveling  exhibit  which  includes  a  set  of 
10  wax  models  of  food  suitable  for  cliil- 
dren  between  the  ages  of  10  and  13  and 
models  and  charts  Illustrating  the  com- 
position of  six  common  foods  and  the 
contributions  of  different  foods  to  the 
body. 


PSYCHOLOGIC  TESTS  AGREE  WITH 
ACADEMIC  EXPERIENCE. 

That  the  results  of  regular  academic 
tests  do  not  clash  with  the  results  of 
psychological  tests,  but  accord  with  them. 
Is  shown  by  comparison  of  the  grades 
made  by  Penn  State  College  students  m 
both  kinds  of  examinations.  For  the 
past  two  years  freshmen  have  been  given 
the  Army,  Thurstone,  and  Blnet-Slmon 
tests  and  these  results  compared  later 
with  their  academic  ratings.  Invariably 
those  students  who  made  low  averages  in 
the  psychological  tests  were  low  in  their 
college  work.  Of  07  students  dismissed 
on  account  of  poor  scholarship  last  year 
the  average  for  the  Army  alpha  test  was 
118,  while  the  general  average  of  the 
students  Is  131.  Of  the  tliree  types  of 
psychological  tests  tried,  the  results  of 
the  Army  test  have  proved  to  be  the  best 
indication  of  the  gi*ade  of  work  a  student 
win  do  In  college. 


UNIFORM  CLASSIFICATION 
BY  MENTAL  AGE. 


PHYSICAL     EXAMINATION      FOR 
NEW  TEACHERS. 

Good  health  Is  necessary  for  successful 
teaching,  according  to  the  public-school 
authorities  of  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  who 
require  every  new  teacher  to  file  with  her 
formal  application  for  the  position  a 
record  of  a  physical  examination  by  a 
competent  physician.  If  the  record  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  another  exami- 
mitlon  is  given  the  applicant  by  the 
school  physician.  This  examination  is 
very  thorough  and,  is  similar  tp  the  test 
given  by  Insurance  companies.  The 
school  administrators  feel  that  this  pre- 
caution is  a  step  toward  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  children. 


Three  thousand  public-school  children 
of  New  York  City  saw  E.  H.  Sothcrn 
play  "Hamlet"  at  a  free  matinee  per- 
formance given  especially  for  them. 


Educational  Return  from  School  In- 
vestment Systematically  Studied  in 
Denver  —  Vocational  Guidance  for 
Graduates. 


To  produce  better  results  while  cutting 
down  unnecessary  costs  is  the  aim  of  the 
department  of  classification  and  statis- 
tics in  the  Denver  public  schools.  Its 
problems  include  the  question  of  school 
expenditures  and  of  the  educational  re- 
sults from  the  investment.  Individual 
schools  will  be  studied  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  Instruction  per  pupil,  retardation, 
etc.,  and  a  comparison  will  be  made  of 
these  statistics,  so  that  Improvements 
may  be  suggested  when  the  figures  show 
a  low  rate  of  ^ciency. 

Papib  Taafht  in  Homogeneoiis  Gnrnp*. 

To  prevent  waste  In  instruction,  it  Is 
expected  to  reclassify  all  pupils  on  the 
basis  of  mental  age,  so  that  they  will  be 
taught  in  homogeneous  groups.  This 
work  is  proceeding,  and  the  results  of 
these  changes  will  be  shown  when  stand- 
ardization tests  have  been  given  in  all 
the  schools.  By  the  use  of  these  tests 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  of  any  school 
can  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other 
school  and  the  work  of  the  whole  city 
with  that  of  any  other  city.  A  uniform 
standard  of  achievement  will  be  set  up, 
so  that  wotk  of  a  higher  or  lower  grade 
than  the  standard  will  be  recognized. 

In  line  with  the  Idea  of  giving  the  chil- 
dren the  greatest  possible  advantage  from 
the  schools,  vocational  guidance  will  be 
undertaken,  to  familiarize  chlldrwi  with 
the  advantages,  disadvantages,  probable 
remuneration,  special  preparation  needed, 
etc.,  and  enable  them  to  choose  a  vocation 
more  intelligently. 


SCHOOL  LIFE  USED  IN  nrSTITTTTE  WORK. 

AUSTIN  PTJBIIG  SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SVPERINTEHDEHT, 

Austin,  Tex.,  HoYember  9, 1921. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  DOCUXENTS, 

Washington,  B.  C. 
Bear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  a  post  oAoe  money  order  for  |63.80  to  coyer 
the  subscription  to  SCHOOL  LIFE  for  the  two  hundred  eleyen  (811)  teachers 
of  the  Austin  public  schools,  whose  names  and  addresses  you  will  llnd  on  the 
sheets  inclosed. 

We  have  decided  to  use  SCHOOL  LIFE  in  connection  with  the  institute  work 
of  the  teachers  of  Austin  this  year.    Therefore,  all  of  the  teachers  are  askingr  to 
be  put  on  your  mailing  lists.    Please  mail  to  the  street  addresses  given. 
Yours,  truly* 

A.  N.  XoCALLUX, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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UNIT  ROOMS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


A  Unit  Consists  of  a  Room  of  tlie  Usual  Class-Room  Size  With  a  Smaller 
Room  on  Each  of  Two  Sides— Three  Teachers  Instruct  80  Children. 


By  Edgar  F.  Down,  Principal  Frances  E,  WiUard  School, 


The  unit-room  plsjh,  as  worked  out  in 
the  Frances  E.  WiUard  School,  Highland 
Park,  Mich.,  Is  an  attempt,  first,  to  cor- 
relate more  closely  the  work  done  in  the 
kindergarten  with  that  of  the  primary 
grades;  second,  to  substitute  for  the  so- 
called  "busy  work"  other  activities,  In 
the  nature  of  problems  or  projects  which 
have  educational  value  and  develop  in 
the  child  initiative  and  the  power  to  pur- 
sue a  problem  through  to  its  end,  whether 
that  end  is  satisfactory  or  not  to  the  in- 
dividual; and  third,  it  Is  an  attempt  to 
plan  rooms  and  space  for  the  pupils  in 
the  primary  grades  so  that*they  will  have 
on  opportunity  equal  to  pupils  in  upper 
grades,  making  It  Impossible  to  crowd  too 
large  a  number  into  a  room. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  need  of  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  grade.  When  a  child 
comes  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  first 
grade  it  is  a  great  change  for  him,  be- 
cause he  has  been  unused  to  the  restraint 
placed  upon  him  In  the  formal  first-grade 
room.  It  Is  difficult  for  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  these  conditions.  He  does  not 
feel  at  home  and  often  becomes  tired  and 
disgusted  with  the  school  almost  upon  his 
first  Introduction  to  It.  No  one  wHI  con- 
tend that  the  ordinary  classroom  for 
first-grade  work  is  properly  arranged  or 
equipped. 

OntT80t    BctwMH    KtiidercMicn    and    Priiiiarr 
School. 

Let  us  compare  the  work  of  the  kinder- 
garten with  that  usually  done  in  the  first 
grade.  The  up-to-date  kindergarten  is 
usually  located  in  a  large,  airy  room,  well 
equipped  with  tables,  chairs,  material  for 
handwork  of  various  sorts,  large  blocks, 
and  everything  that  tends  to  develop 
initiative  and  freedom  for  individual  ac- 
tivities. The  child  passes  from  the  kin- 
dergarten into  the  first  grade.  In  this 
room  he  finds  an  entirely  different  plan. 
In  the  first  place,  the  room  Is  usually 
smaller.  The  primary  teacher  generally 
has  more  children  to  look  after.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  primary  teacher 
attempting  to  handle  as  many  as  50  chil- 
dren. In  place  of  the  equipment  of  the 
kindergarten  for  handwork  the  child  Is 
given  "  busy  work." 

I>?t  us  look  at  a  first-grade  room  to  see 
how  it  is  cpuducted.     Suppose  that  the 


teacher  has,  not  50  pupils  but  40,  which 
Is  not  far  from  the  average  in  first 
grades.  In  order  to  hold  the  attention 
of  this  large  number  it  is  necessary  to 
separate  them  into  two  sections,  usually 
designated  as  section  A  and  section  B. 
-\fter  morning  exercises  section  A  is 
called  to  the  front  of  the  room,  where  the 
teacher  undertakes  to  have  a  class,  say, 
in  reading.  .\t  the  same  time  she  passes 
out  "  busy  work  "  to  the  20  little  children 
in  llieir  seats,  who  came  from  the  free 
activities  of  tiie  kindergarten  only  a  few 
weeks  before.  She  expects  these  chil- 
dren to  keep  busy  ana  quiet  while  she 
teaches  the  20  children  In  the  front  of 
the  room  to  read. 

Nothing  AccomplUhod  in  Buty-Work. 

This  busy  work  usually  consists  of 
number  builders,  word  builders,  coloretl 
sticks,  lentils,  orayolas,  paper  for  cutting, 
seizors,  possibly  large  pencils.  The 
skillful  teacher  may  provide  a  few  other 
forms  of  busy  work  other  than  those 
mentioned,  but  they  are  the  ones  usually 
found  in  primary  grades.  If  number 
builders  are  passed  out,  the  teacher  prob- 
ably has  placed  on  the  board  certain 
numbers  and  the  children  are  to  find  the 
proper  number  squares  and  place  them  on 
their  desks  to  make  these  particular 
numbers.  Or  If  word  builders  are  passed 
out,  words  are  placed  on  the  board  and 
the  child  Is  expected  to  search  through 
these  squares  for  the  proper  letters  to 
make  those  words.  If  sticks  are  passed 
out,  he  is  asked  to  place  them  according 
to  some  designated  plan  or  he  may  be 
given  scissors  and  paper  for  free-hand 
cutting.  But  in  it  all  there  Is  no  project 
or  problem.  There  Is  nothing  in  particu- 
lar to  be  accomplished  by  the  work  that 
he  does;  it  is  simply  to  give  him  some- 
thing to  do,  so  that  he  will  not  bother  the 
teacher  and  the  class  that  Is  up  in  front 
attempt! nj^  to  do  real  work. 

Work  Repeated  Day  After  Day. 

The  children  who  are  at  their  seats 
doing  busy  work  are  getting  very  little  of 
real  education.  There  Is  no  Incentive  to 
develop  their  initiative ;  there  Is  no  proj- 
ect to  pursue  to  a  conclusion.  In  fact, 
the  work  that  they  are  doing  during  the 
busy-work  i)eriod  has  not  only  very  little 
educational  value  but  Is  stagnating  to  the 


life  of  the  child.  This  happens  not  only 
one  period  a  day  but  several  periods 
every  day.  At  least  four  or  five  times  a 
day  each  section  in  the  primary  room  Is 
given  busy  work  to  do.  Day  after  day, 
four  or  five  periods  a  day,  200  days  a 
year,  these  children  are  given  the  same 
thing  over  and  over.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
children  like  school  as  well  as  they  do. 
Klndergartners  and  primary  teachers 
have  been  conscious  of  these  faults  for 
years.  At  every  convention  held  where 
there  Is  a  primary  or  kindergarten  pro- 
gram these  problems  are  discussed. 

Little  Chance  in  PriaMry  Claaaroomi. 

The  main  thing  that  seems  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  correction  Is  the  proi)er  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  to  handle  pri- 
mary children.  It  is  surprising  to  look 
at  the  plans  of  new  buildings  erected 
throughout  the  country  and  note  the 
similarity  of  the  classrooms.  Much  Im- 
provement has  been  made  In  planning 
buildings,  but  very  little  change  has  been 
made  in  the  plans  of  primary  classrooms. 

The  primary  unit  as  devised  In  the 
WiUard  School  occupies  the  same  space 
that  would  be  occupied  by  two  regular 
sized  classrooms.  In  the  unit  that  space 
is  divided  into  three  rooms,  one  in  the 
center  being  about  the  size  of  the  usual 
classroom,  and  each  of  the  other  two  be* 
ing  at)out  half  that  size.  We  sliall  see 
how  the  unit  plan  works  out  if  we  think 
of  the  children  in  two  regular  classrooms 
as  being  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of 
these  two  groups  in  each  room  up  in  the 
front  for  recitation,  the  other  at  the 
seats  doing  their  busy  work;  then  take 
these  two  groups  who  are  up  in  front  in 
these  Individual  classrooms  and  place  one 
In  each  one  of  tlie  small  rooms  of  the 
unit  and  put  the  two  groups  who  are 
having  busy  work  Into  the  large  room. 
One  unit  occupying  the  space  of  two  ordi- 
nary classrooms  will  thus  accommodate 
80  children,  20  children  being  in  each  of 
the  small  rooms  and  40  children  In  the 
large  room. 

Primary  Clasiea  Mach  too  Large. 

It  takes  three  teachers  for  a  unit. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  by  some  l>oards 
of  education  as  involving  unnecessary 
expense,  but  why  should  a  teacher  at- 
tempt to  handle  all  day  long  40  children 
who  arc  not  old  enough  to  set  themselves 
to  any  certain  task  when  a  teaclier  in 
the  high  school  who  has  pupils  who  are 
able  to  work  by  themselves*  Is  required, 
and  reasonably  so,  to  handle  only  20  or 
25  students? 

In  the  two  small  rooms  of  the  unit 
all  the  academic  work  is  carried  on. 
The  teacher  of  each  of  these  rooms  is  not 
interrupted  by  those  who  are  doin;?  busy 
work.     She   has  only   the   small    group 
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tbut  sbe  9R»»I(1  have  at  the  front  of  tbe 
room  under  tbe  old  ctistom  and  osq  give 
tiiose  ^>tfhftMlren  Iter  undivided  attention. 
The  ehf Idren  also  are  not  distmetod  by 
tbe  eigirt  t)f  cwork  of  a  differcmt  ^haTfteter 
going  on  in  another  part  of  tlie  Toem. 
According  to  the  program  tliat  is  now  in 
nse,  all  groups  work  from  8.80  tfll  the  10 
o*e)ock  intermission  in  some  one  roMnof 
tlie  unit.  After  reo€SS  two  groaps  go 
from  the  two  small  rooms  into  the  htrge 
room,  while  those  in  tlie  large  'room  di- 
vide into  tr^'o  sections  and  have  the  last 
half  of  tiie  morning  in  the  small  rooms. 
The  afternoon  is  divided  in  the  same 
way. 

^^Wiipwent.  Similar  to  Kixtdersarten. 

In  the  large  room  we  use  tables  and 
chairs  similar  to  those  in  the  kinder- 
garten. There  is  a  blackboard  along 
the  front  wall.  Along  the  side  wall  in 
the  place  of  a  blackboard  is  a  display 
board  extending  between  the  two  doors. 
Along  the  back  wall  there  is  a  large  cup- 
board, the  bottom  part  of  which  contains 
pigeonholes  9  by  11  by  15  incites,  where 
a  child  may  keep  anything  that  he  has 
been  working  on  until  it  is  finished. 
There  is  a  pigeonhole  for  every  child 
in  the  unit.  Above  this  there  are  cup- 
boards for  material  to  be  used  in  the 
large  room.  In  this  room  we  have  two 
sand  tables,  two  work  benches,  six  ham- 
mers, three  planes,  brace  and  half-inch 
bit,  half-inch  chisel,  clay  for  modeling, 
paints  of  various  colors,  hand  looms, 
tools,  erector  sets,  two  sets  Of  rubber 
printing  outfits,  together  with  many 
othei*  things  that  children  bring  for  their 
own  use.  Wood  is  obtained  from  the 
manual  training  room  and  sewing  mate- 
rial from  the  sewing  room. 

Constantly  in  this  large  room  some 
project  is  worked  out.  There  is  always 
something  during  the  year  which  sug- 
gests some  special  kind  of  work.  Many 
Children  have  projects  of  their  own. 
Boys  are  very  apt  to  have  something  that 
they  wish  to  make,  and  will  work  and 
plan  for  fdays  untU  what  they  have  in 
mind  is  accomplished.  Some  excellent 
little  pieces  of  furniture  have  been  made. 
One  boy  made  a  very  good  doll  bed,  be- 
cause his  little  sister  did  not  have  one 
and  the  little, girl  with  whom  she  played 
dkl  have. one.    The  girls  dress  dolls. 

W«^k  ^f  'Rooms  Ii  Con«lat«d. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  correlate  the 
work  done  in  this  room  with  that  jiccom- 
plished  in  the  small  rooms,  which  4s  of 
a  more  academic  nature.  Jn  the  small 
rooms  the  cliildren  are  not  confisiod  to 
deak«,  although  movable  desks  are  used. 
Th^.have  considerable  board  wosk  and 
^ort  recreational  periods  so  that  tiiero 


Is  a  change  of  position  and  no  weariness 
is  experienced  for  ijtiB  dManr  and  ;a  ^iialf 
that  they  are  in  the  small  room.  Draw- 
ing, music,  and  much  of  the  language, 
tiranaatiasation,  and  ^listh«nii!s,  are  all 
taken  in  tiiei  large  room. 

The  children  in  the  large  room  of  the 
unit  who  were  under  the  old  plan  sitting 
in  their  seats  doing  busy  work  are  rgiven 
an  opportunity  for  self-expression  simi- 
lar to  what  they  have  had  in  the  kinder- 
garten. In  fact,  the  large  room  is  much 
more  of  a  kindergarten  room  than  It  is 
of  the  old  type  of  classroom.  The  cliil- 
dren are  at 'home  when  they  come  from 
the  kindergarten  into  these  activities. 
They  break  into  the  more  formal  work  of 
the  school  gradually.  They  are  able  to 
develop  that  self-expression  which  has 
been  started  in  the  kindergarten  and 
is,  under  the  old  plan,  so  quickly  cut  off 
by  the  first  grade. 

Plan  Ifl  ActaaUy  EconomicaL 

This  plan  is  more  economical,  for  un- 
der the  old  plan  only  half  of  the  grade 
is  getting  the  benefit  of  the  teacher's 
•instruction  at  any  one  time.  In  this  way 
every  group  of  children  is  getting  the 
benefit  of  some  teacher's  instruction  all 
of  the  time.  At  'first  it  seems  more  ex- 
pensive on  account  of  the  equipment,  but 
this  equipment  do«s  not  wear  out  in  one 
year,  and  we  believe  that  the  results 
obtained  are  far  greater  than  the  cost 
of  equipment. 

The  children  who  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  these  unit  rooms  are  delighted 
with  the  school  work  and. the  teadiiers 
are  pleased  with  the  results  that  they 
get.  We  believe  that  we  have  taken  a 
step  =  toward  that  correlation  of  the  '■  kin- 
dergarten and  the  flnst  grade  which  has 
been  sought  for  years  by  both  primary 
and  kindergarten  teaehers.  *We  have 
been  able  to  cast  aside  the  busy  work 
whieh  for  years  -  has  foeoi  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  the  primary  teadaer. 


NO  MORE    RfiGiSTRATI01>^   ^FOR 
BIX  1SEA«S. 

Registration  books  at  Vassar  College 
are  closed  until  the  fall  of  1927.  The 
number  of  students  who  may  attend  Vas- 
sar at  one  time  is  limited  to  1,000,  so 
that  the  college  can  accsept  only  about 
300  new  students  ea<ih  year.  If  accepted 
students  withdraw  or  ffall  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements,  their  places  ere 
given  to  appliieaiits  of  especially  high 
rank  in  their  jsecondaryrschool  work, 
these  students  being.chosen  from  a  list 
of  100,  not  in  order,  of  application  but  of 
scholarship.  There  is  no  waiting  list 
except  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
honor  group. 


CHILD  XABOR  IN  t!OL0RADO 
-BEET  PIBLDS. 


fBe^-Wotfking  ChUdTCn  Are  Iif«riOT  in 
^thiklftr^ip  aad  40^PorO«ilt  af  Them 
Are  Retarded. 


Conditions  under  which  children  work 
in^the  gngaivbcef  •  fields-  of  ^iMorado  ^faare 
been . described  in  a*^tatement  issued* by 
the  United  States  D^artovent  ^of  ^Ijahor 
through  the  Ohildi*«i's  Bureajo.  No. less 
than  lj077  cliildren  under  IC  yoass  of  asc 
were  found  employed  in  beet  work.  in.  tlic 
area  studied,  which  lacUuled  tparte  of 
two  counties.  Four-fifths  of  the  ehUdrea 
were  uader  lA  years  of  age,  overxCOie- 
fourth  were  under  the  age  of  <10  ^  years, 
and  at  number  had  i  not  even  roasched  tlie 
age  of  8. 

The  educational  handicap  of  the  beet- 
workijag  children  waswshown  by  the  tort 
that  over  40;  per  ceat  of.  those  between  tbe 
ages  of  0  awl  16  included  in.tJte«tui^ 
were  from  one  to  seven. years  b^ind  in 
their  grades.  School  records  .  indicated 
that  the  progress  of  these  children  waa 
inferior  by  25  to  35  per  cent  to  that  of 
the  unemployed  children  .^^ending  tke 
same  schools.  The*  children  of  >  the  tran- 
sient laborers  were  particularly  unfor- 
tunate educatioiBally,  many  being  taken 
from  school  in  Marchnottx)  return  uatil 
November.  .  Special  summer  s^sionsthad 
been  held  income  of  the  towns  to  stable 
beet-working  ciiildren  to  make  lyp  ^aehool 
work  lost  by  abeence.  While  <  those 
scho(^  had  improved  attendanoe,  tb^y 
had  not  been  in  operation  long  esougb, 
and  in  «ome  >  cases :  ^te  course  of  stu^y 
was  not  pJanned  oaFefiedly  enough  to  •  ef- 
fect a  noticeable  improvement  in>8dioiAr- 
shjp. 

BOYS'    AND    GIRLS'    DECORATION 
CLUB. 

Window  boxes  and  potted  plants  are 
placed  in  classrooms,  lunch  rooms,  study 
rooms,  and  offices  of  Hutehinson  High 
School,  .Buffalo,  .N.  X., .  by  a  decoratioxi 
club  of, boys  and, girls. under  the  direction 
of  the. biology  teacher.  Membership  in 
the  club  is  secured  by  invitation  and  is 
limited  to  two  or. three  from  each  study 
room.  The  organization  is  self-support- 
ing. Funds  are  obtained  by  sales  of  hoUy 
wreaths,  roses,  seedlings,  or  ^whatever  .is 
seasonable,  at  different  times  of  the^  year. 
Cue  school  .period  is  given  to  practical 
work  in  the  school  greenhouse,  where .  the 
students .  learn .  to  prepare  soil,  take  care 
of  .plants,  etc.  A  certificate  of  honor  is 
granted  by  the  school  to  club  members 
who  have  faithfully, performed  the  .work 
undertaken. 
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PARENT -H^AdOiR    ASSOCIA- 
TIONS WORK  S0CCB6SFULLY. 


Far  Jiiore  Effective  ihan  Separate  Oiguii- 
xations  of  Pacents  and  of  Teackers 
Could  Be. 


To  pro\ide  a  clearing  house  of  information 
i)etween  parents  and  teachers,  as  a  step 
toward  betterment  of  the  echoole.  is  the  aim 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Par- 
ent-Teacher Affiociations  which  is  oiganized 
in  38  States^nd  has  a  membeEship  of  neariy 
300,000.  The  district  or  ward  school  is  the 
center  of  each  parent-teacher  group,  and  the 
parents  meet  in  Uie  schoolhouse  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  teachers  and  to  get  first- 
hand information  about  the  school. 

T«  Brii^  SooM  and  Ckhool  Ttcelber. 

As  long  »B  home  and  scbod  do  not  work 
together,  and  the  <jh»ld  is  the  only  means  of 
cemrnxmicBitiBn,  misnndeivtanding  is  sure  to 
occur  between  the  teacher  and  some  paateiitB. 
Mmty  pareorte  never  TisittheAdiooland  have 
)ift(^e  idea  of  what  !goes  «n  t^ere.  ^The  ano- 
ciation  was  fomed  to  hxasB^  the  home  and 
school  closer  togedier,  and  to  enooiusage 
parents  to  take  more  intereflt  in  the  school 
hie  of  theisr  diildvcn.  Since  the  meetings 
are  held  in  the  schooUiouse,  the  parents  can 
■ee  {or  theiBBel  vce  what  kind  of  surroundings 
tbeir  children  have  during  the  sdiool  day, 
and  can  diseuM  with  the  toadier  any  ques- 
ticms  that  relate  to  l^e  childsen's  welfare. 

No  interfereoee  with  school  adminiatration 
ifl  intended  by  these  groups  0fpasent8.  Their 
aan  is  to  help  to  make  improvements  that 
thB  teachen  alone  can  not  accomplii^. 
Public  opinion  can  bring  about  more  lesuUs 
than  teachers'  jcoommendations ;  a  school 
hoard  will  .olten  listen  to  parents  when  it 
will  not  iieed  the  suggestions  •of  teadieifl. 
But  the  paeents  do  not  know  tlxe  needs  of 
the  sdioolsjw  the  teadiecs  do.  So  the  union 
af  these  two  ioroes  can  do  more  for  the  schools 
than  either  a  parents*  era  teachers'  associa- 
tion alone. 

PavMta  ID*  Jii«  Know  BdMid  OMdItlHM. 

Many  parents  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
Aresr  chil<hvn  liave  heaJflifnl  surroundings 
tft -school  ;^het3ier  the  lighting  and  ventila- 
fionaregood ;  Ti^etJierthe  s<^hool  lacks  eqnjip< 
BnnD^.  They  do  uot  know  the  good  points 
rf  Hie  school.  Sometimes  they  oppose  im- 
prtrvements  becaiise  of  the  higher  taxes  they 
would  have  to  pay.  But  when  they  have 
talked  with  the  teachers  and  inspected  the 
school  they  generally  realize  the  need  for 
iBiprovemeirt  tmd  are  usually  willing  to  pay 
the  taxes  for  the  'benefit  of  their  daJdren. 

ftncfa  importaxrt  institutions  as  medical 
and  dental  inspection,  the  kindergarten,  the 
•dioo]  hotltindi,  and  the  vinting  nurse  have 
Iwen  introduced  in  many  schodls  tixrough 
the  efforts  t)t  -parent-teacher  associations. 
Canning  clubs,  first-aid  classes,  thrift  dubs, 


and  sdwbl  Hbraries  harve  *been  encouraged 
and  helped.  Money  has  been  raised  by 
fStes,  etc.,  to  buy  Victrolas,  pictures,  equip- 
ment for  playgrounds,  instmrnents  for  school 
orchestras,  motion-picture  machines,  stere- 
opticons,  facilities  for  domestic  science  and 
manual  training,  scales  for  weighing  chil- 
dren, and  other  things  that  the  ordinary 
appropriations  do  not  cover. 
Children*!  CoropUdnti  Int^igently  Receired. 

More  effective  supervision  of  children's 
dress,  social  affairs,  etc.,  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  cooperation  of  teachers  and 
parents.  A  definite,  settled  policy  on  such 
matters  on  which  parents^and  teachers  unite 
is  easier  to  enforce  than  individual  restric- 
tions. Questions  of  discipline  are  moie 
easily  settled  when  the  duldren  know  that 
the  parents  and  teachers  are  working  to- 
gether. Complaints  And  criticisms  brou^t 
home  by  chUdren  are  m^e  intelligently  re- 
ceived by  parents  who  know  something  of 
school  conditions  and  are  acquainted  with 
the  teacher. 

In  one  city  the  investigating  committee 
of  the  association  foimd  that  the  children 
hod  to  drink  from  old  hydrants  in  the  yard, 
and  a  movement  was  at  once  begun  for 
modem  drinking  fountains.  In  one  school 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  provision  for 
artificial  lighting.  Such  conditions  often 
go  unnoticed  by  teachers  and  pupik, 
because  they  are  used  to  them.  Hhe 
association  in  one  Massachusetts  town 
persuaded  the  town  council  to  install  a  fire- 
alarm  box  in  every  schoolhouse  in  the  town. 
In  another  town,  to  relieve  congestion 
among  classes  entering  and  leaving  the 
school,  the  association  built  a  new  entrance. 

Many  associations  have  established  funds 
for  providing  poor  children  with  rubbers, 
mittens,  and  other  clothing.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  board  of  education 
allows  the  association  to  use  a  schoolroom 
for  aewing,  so  that  no  clothing  need  be 
given  away  that  is  not  fully  mended, 
supplied  with  buttons,  and  in  condition  to 
be  worn  at  once.    . 

Some  AiiUrtliw  ^  AamtAKOmuu 

The  expense  of  teactbooks  is  a  problem  in 
many  places.  In  some  towns  the  parents 
have  worked  to  influence  the  board  to  supply 
free  textbooks.  In  others  they  have 
arranged  for  pupils  to  rent  the  books.  In 
rural  districts  associations  have  worked 
for  consolidation   of  schools. 

Among  the  other  improvements  brought 
about  by  various  associations  are:  Building 
a  new  furnace,  installation  of  shower  baths, 
planting  of  trees  on  sdrool  gT'trands,  building 
of  tennis  courts,  establishment  of  continua- 
tion schools  and  attendance  bureaus,  and 
introduction  of  vocational  guidance. 

Work  directly  connected  with  the  school 
leads  to  work  for  general  community  better- 
ment, especially  for  young  people  who  have 
left  school.    Supervision  of  public  dances 


T©  INTEHBST  BUSINESS  MEN 
INfi»UCATfON. 


Chfttnlier  -af  GdflMKecce  of  the  'Unit«d 
Sttttea  Bifllrilmlea  fieries  of  Pam- 
phlets to  Itfr  €oii0litiieiit  Merobera. 


"The  time  to  cori*ect  faults  in  the 
school  plant  in  your  cit>'  is  now!  The 
destructive  fire,  the  deadly  epidemic  may 
not  wait  upon  the  convenience  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of 
ti!ie  children.  Injured  eyeeight,  twisted 
hacks,  cramped  lungs  are  results  of  our 
neglect.  The  school  children  of  to-day 
fill  the  Tanks  of  business  and  industry  to- 
morrow. Are  you  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  succeed  In  the^ru^lc  of  life?  '* 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  addresses  this  stirring  par- 
ngrapli  to  all  the  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country  In  a  pamphlet 
wliich  was  recently  issued  entitled  **  The 
Schools  of  Your  City— School  Buildings 
and  Equipmenrt." 

Pratcnts  RMolta  4>t  Carefal  BeMarch. 

The  pamphlet  presents  the  results  of 
careful  research  in  the  matter  of  proper 
location  of  school  sites ;  size  and  equip- 
ment of  classrooms;  lighting;  ventila- 
tion ;  toilets ;  water  supply ;  heating  sys- 
tem and  flre  protection.  It  also  contains 
a  vakiatole  MMiegraphy  on  school  archi- 
tecture. It  is  accompanied  by  a  question 
blank  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittees elf  l)usineBs  men  who  will  make 
personal  investigations  of  the  schools  In 
their  comimmity. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  five 
studies  In  educational  matters  which  the 
<*trlc  development  department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  Issued  or  will  soon  issue  to  be 
sent  to  the  chambers  of  commerce 
tlofinigbout  the  xremitry.  The  ^rst  of  the 
series  dealt  with  the  general  situation; 
No.  3  win  have  to  do  with  health  and 
p[h9«icttl  education;  T^o.  4  with  the 
teacher ;  No.  5  with  laws  and  admfaiistra- 

tlSB. 


and  motion  pictures,  provision  for  police 
matrons,  establishment  of  juvenile  ceuEts 
are  some  of  the  activities  that  naturally 
follow  school-weLfeffe  work.  Following  the 
policy  of  supplying  supervised  recreation 
for  yoimg  people,  many  associations  have 
undertaken  commimity  festivals,  pageants, 
and  dances. 

The  national  organization  will  i)e  25 
years  old  in  1922.  From  now  on  tn^tmnft! 
conventions  will  be  held  biennia%%  and 
regional  conferences  will  be  held  in  the 
alternate  years. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL   EMPHASIZES 
HEALTH  INSTBUfCTION. 


Health  Week  Observed  rarectively  at 
Latimer  Junior  Higrli  B^ool— Healtli 
Officers  Will  Contiiiiie  tQampaigii. 


By  J.  F.  Landis,  Phpnical  Directory 
Latimer  Junior  Hiffh  School  Pitts- 
hurgh,  Pa. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  any  definite 
health  instruction  in  this  school,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  swne  sort  of  cam- 
paign in  this  work  be  inaugurated. 
Hence  a  week  was  designated  "  Health 
Week,"  in  order  to  stimulate  in  each 
student  a  greater  interest  in  his  health, 
to  promote  better  health  habits  among 
parents,  teachers,  anrt  students,  and  to 
prepare  for  a  program  of  health  in  the 
future. 


Health  Week  Pnsram. 


\l 


1,  Health  letters, — On  the  Friday  pre- 
ceding Health  Week  a  letter  outlining  the 
campaign  and  stating  the  fundamental 
laws  of  health  was  sent  through  each 
student  to  tlie  parents. 

2.  Poster  dlspluy, — ^All  dnring  the  week 
a  large  number  of  posters  were  exhibited 
in  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  school. 
These  posters,  in  general,  depicted  the 
various  rules  of  health  and  created  a 
vivid  picture  in  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren. Of  the  300  posters  exhibited  200 
were  the  product  of  our  own  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  the  rest  were  obtained  througli 
the  Department  of  Hygiene  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh. 

5.  Health  tags.  —  On  Monday  each 
teacher  and  student  was  "  tagged  "  with 
a  Health  Tag,  the  purpose  of.  which  was 
to  impress  the  purpose  of  the  campaign 
on  the  minds  of  all. 

4.  Health  bulletin. — The  current  num- 
ber of  tlie  school  paper  was  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  health  and  several  Inter- 
esting original  writings  were  published. 
This  Health  Number  was  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  issues  of  our  school 
paper  this  year. 

5.  Health  essays. — Through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  English  Department  the 
students  were  encouraged  to  submit  es- 
says on  the  various  phases  of  health, 
these  essays  to  be  used  In  future  health 
programs. 

6.  Food  and  clothing  exhibits. — The 
sewing  and  cooking  teachers  of  the  Do- 
mestic Science  Department  arranged  two 
exhibits,  one  of  which  portrayed  proper 
breakfasts  and  lunches  for  school  chil- 
dren, the  other  showed  sensible  clothing 
In  conti-ast  to  unsuitable  clothing. 


7.  Health  iiwgietr^ton*.— Throughout  the 
week  the  school  physician  gave  individ- 
ual health  inspections,  these  being  of  a 
superficial  uatave  yet  sufficient  to  detect 
any  evident  dhMQeders  of  health. 

8.  Assembly  programs  —  the  ''Jolly 
Jester:'— On  We<biesday  the  "  Jolly  Jes- 
ter,*' a  Health  CJlown  from  the  Child 
Health  Organisation  of  New  York,  gave 
a  very  amusing  ^ret  Instructive  and  help- 
ful entertalnmeot  in  which  the  laws  of 
healthy  living  were  clearly  defined. 

9.  Health  leafleis. — ^Through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  various  health  pamphlets  and  books 
were  distributed  In  each  room. 

10.  Health  sUdes. — Lantern  slides  on 
health  were  procured  and  exhibited  in 
several  of  the  roems.-. 

11.  Classroom  programs. — In  addition 
to  the  assembly  programs,  a  number  of 
the  report  rooms  throughout  the  school 
conducted  distinct  health  programs, 
plays,  etc. 

12.  Health  (^fleers. — ^No  campaign  is 
productive  of  great  results  unless  some 
definite  Instruction  follows.  To  this  end 
the  Latimer  student  self-government  plan 
Is  working.  In  each  room  the  associate 
representative  Of  the  student  government 
organization  Is  also  the  health  officer  in 
tlie  room.  The  duties  of  this  officer  is 
to  care  for  and  increase  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  Ms  roommates.  It  Is 
planned  to  have  the  physical  education 
teachers  meet  once  each  week  with  these 
health  officers  and  present  certain  topics 
of  health,  which.  In  turn,  will  be  pre- 
sented by  these'  officers  to  tbeir  respec- 
tive rooms.  This  feature  of  health  In- 
struction promises  to  create  a  good- 
health  morale  In  every  room  and  has  al- 
ready evidenced  itself  in  more  attention 
to  personal  appearance  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

In  general,  the  health  week  has  been 
instrumental  in  arousing  a  keener  In- 
terest In  health  among  both  faculty  and 
students.  A  basis  for  future  work  along 
this  line  has  been  assured. 


That  standardized  mental  tests  and 
measurements  have  an  important  in- 
fluence in  shaping  educational  policies 
was  the  general  opinion  expressed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  council 
of  superintendents.  The  superintendents 
discus.sed  especially  the  practical  results 
obtained  by  use  of  the  tests. 


California  public  schools  face  a  deficit 
running  Into  millions  by  a  result  of  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  that  the  alien  poll-tax  law  enacted 
by  the  last  legislature  is  unconstitu- 
tional.— San  Diego  Union, 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF! 
ARBOR  DAY. 


Celebrated  First  in  Nebraska  in  1872-^ 
Adopted  in  Other  States— Vote  for 
National  Tr^. 


To  mark  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  first  Arbor  Day  In  the  United  States, 
the  American  Forestry  Association  calls 
upon  the  schools  of  the  country  to  make 
plans  now  for  spring  tree  planting  In 
1922. 

The  first  Arbor  Day  was  In  1872  in 
Nebraska  when  the  State  board  of  agri- 
culture adopted  a  resolution  offered  by 
J.  Sterling  Morton  "  that  Wednesday  the 
10th  of  AprU,  1872,  be  especially  set 
apart  and  consecmted  for  tree  planting 
In  the  State  of  Nebraska."  In  1885  the 
Nebraska  law  makers  changed  the  date 
to  April  22,  Mr.  Morton's  birthday. 

The  year  1©22  should  be  made  the  ban- 
ner year  In  tree  planting,  says  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack,  president  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  in  issuing  the  call 
for  a  Nation-wide  celebration  of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary.  Every  school  In  the 
land  should  make  plans  to  honor  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  the  father  of  Arbor  Day  in 
this  country.  The  American  Forestry 
Association  urges  particularly  that  the 
schools- complete  the -Nation-wide  vote  for 
a  national  tree.  Instruction  on  taking 
this  vote  will  be  sent  free  to  any  school- 
teacher by  the  association,  whose  ad- 
dress Is  1214  Sixteenth  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  tree  planted  should  be  reported 
to  the  association  for  registration,  Mr. 
Pack  continues.  This  national  honor 
roll  of  memorial  tree  planting  Is  now 
being  compiled  and  the  year  1922  will  see 
great  numbers  of  memorial  trees  planted 
because  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Arbor  Day  and  because  of  the  wide  reach, 
of  the  association's  campaign  for  me- 
morial tree  planting  and  roads  of  remem- 
brance. Plant  trees  for  the  graduates  of 
your  school  which  answered  their  coun- 
try's call  in  the  World  War.  Memorial 
trees  are  planted  not  alone  for  the  man 
who  gave  his  life  to  his  country  but  also 
for  the  man  who  offered  his  life  to  hitf 
country. 


An  orchestra  of  school  children  aver- 
aging 5i  years  of  age,  led  by  a  boy  of  5, 
played  at  a  music  festival  in  the  Greek 
Theater,  University  of  California.  A 
chorus  of  children  sang  at  the  festival, 
2,000  pupils  altogether  being  included  ia 
the  orchestra  and  chorus. — 8ien^  EdU' 
cational  Neioa. 
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SOME  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


Amebican  school  citizenship  league. 
Committee  on  teaching  histoby.  An 
American  citizenship  course  in  United 
States  history.  General  course  for 
grades  I-VIII,  introducing  a  program 
of  type  studies.  Published  for  the 
American  school  citizenship  league. 
New  York,  Chicago  [etc.]  C.  Scribner's 
sons  [1921]     vi,  167  p.    12^ 

Members  of  committee:  W.  F.  Qordy, 
chairman;  P.  P.  Claxton,  C.  B.  Chadgey, 
J.  H.  Van  Sickle.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hall, 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews. 

The  committee  presents  in  this  study  ma- 
terials in  American  history  which  it  con- 
siders adapted  for  training  the  young  in 
the  principles  of  American  democracy.  It 
recognises  the  value  of  the  plan  for  history 
teaching  of  the  committee  of  eight,  bat  It 
proposes  a  course  of  study  differing  In  many 
ways  from  that  plan.  This  course  stresses 
the  biographical  element  for  grades  4  and  5. 
Thirty-seven  pages  of  the  book  arc  devoted 
to  a  bibliography  of  history  texts  and  col- 
lateral reading  for  grades  4  to  8. 

BxTTLEB,  Nicholas  Mubrat.  Scholarship 
and  servicer  the  policies  and  ideals  of 
a  national  university  in  a  modern  de- 
mocracy. New  York,  O.  Scribner's 
sons,  1921.    xii,  309  p.    8'. 

A  collection  of  papers  chosen  from  the 
addresses  and  official  reports  of  President 
Butler,  as  giving  an  interpretation  of  the 
modem  aniversity  in  terms  of  its  ideals,  of 
its  problems,  and  of  its  counsels.  The  book 
brings  out  principles  which  are  applicable 
to  all  universities  functioning  in  modern 
democratic  society. 

Educational  problems  in  college  and  uni- 
versity. Addresses  delivered  at  the 
educational  conference  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  October  14, 15,  and 
16,  1920,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Marion  LeRoy  Bur- 
ton; cd.  by  John  Lewis  Brumm.  Ann 
Arbor,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
1921.    296  p.    8^ 

In  addition  to  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Burton,  this  volume  contains 
papers  by  prominent  educators  dealing  with 
college  and  university  subjects  such  as  gov- 
erning boards,  faculties,  educational  read- 
justments, administrative  problems,  con- 
structive measures,  the  salary  problem,  and 
student  fees. 

Fbost,  Norman.  A  comparative  study  of 
achievement  in  country  and  town 
schools.  New  York  city.  Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university,  1921.  70  p. 
tables.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Colum- 
bia university.  Contributions  to  educa- 
tion, no.  111.) 

For  this  investigation  the  rural  schools 
of  Madison  county,  Ky.,  were  tested  in  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  and  silent  reading,  and 


the  results  compared  with  data  obtained 
from  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  from  other  cities 
and  towns  outside  the  state.  The  book  also 
describes  a  number  of  previous  objective 
studies  of  achievement  in  country  schools. 

Gesell,  Arnold.  Exceptional  children 
and  public-school  policy,  including  a 
mental  survey  of  the  New  Haven  ele- 
mentary schools.  New  Haven,  Yale 
university  press.  1921.  66  p.  tables, 
dlagrs.,  fold.  map.    8'. 

The  author  shows  how  various  classes  of 
exceptional  children,  from  defective  to  su- 
perior, constitute  social  liabilities  or  assets, 
and  indicates  what  public  measures  should 
be  taken  to  meet  this  situation.  The  gen- 
eral application  to  public-school  policy  of 
the  findings  of  a  mental  survey  of  the  ele- 
mentary schols  of  New  Haven  is  demon- 
strated. 

Hosic,  James  Fleming.  Empirical  stud- 
ies in  school  reading,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  evaluation  of  literary 
reading  books.  New  York  city.  Teach- 
ers college,  Columbia  university,  1921. 
viii,  174  p.  tables,  diagrams.  8". 
(Teachers  college,  Columbia  univer- 
sity. Contributions  to  education,  no. 
114.) 

This  study  undertakes  to  establish  a 
method  of  evaluating  literary  reading  books 
intended  for  use  in  grades  4  to  8  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  in  terms  of  the  questions 
and  other  helps  to  study  which  they  con- 
tain. A  scheme  of  classification  is  worked 
out  through  the  examination  of  four  stand- 
ard series  of  reading  books  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  applied  to  any  such  series. 
Evidence  as  to  the  actual  practice  of  teach- 
ers was  obtained  by  making  stenographic 
reports  of  18  lessons  in  reading  given  in 
seven  different  elementary  schools  of  Chi- 
cago. Certain  typical  methods  were  also 
tested  by  experimental  teaching,  and  vari- 
ous questions  used  in  teaching  a  literary 
masterpiece  were  graded  by  competent 
judges. 

Lewis,  Ervin  Eugene.  Scales  for  meas- 
uring special  types  of  English  composi- 
tion. Yonkers  -  on  -  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
World  book  company,  1921.  144  p. 
tables.  12'.  (School  efllclency  mono- 
graphs.) 

Four  of  the  five  new  scales  described  in 
this  book  are  for  the  measurement  of 
achievement  and  progress  in  letter-writing. 
These  are  designed  to  measure  the  quality 
of  order  letters,  of  letters  of  application, 
and  of  narrative  and  problematical  social 
letters.  A  scale  is  also  added  for  the 
measurement  of  the  quality  of  simple  nar- 
ration. 

Maxwell,  C.  R.  The  selection  of  text- 
books. Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Mifllln  Company  [1921]  x, 
139  p.  tables.  12**.  (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo.) 


For  the  efficient  operation  of  the  f^chools, 
textbooks  are  second  in  importance  only  to 
teachers.  Insufficient  attention  is  now  usu- 
ally given  to  the  choice  of  the  best  text- 
books by  school  officials  and  by  others  re- 
sponsible for  the  matter.  This  monograph 
concisely  presents  the  proper  standards  for 
textbook  selection,  and  gives  outline  aids 
for  judging  all  texts  and  those  in  special 
subjects. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  Spbague.  Here  and  now 
story  book.  Two-  to  seven-year-olds. 
New  York,  E.  P.  Button  &  company 
[1921]    xll,  360  p.    front.,  lUus.    12». 

Experimental  stories  written  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  City  and  country  school  (for- 
merly the  Play  school)  and  the  Nursery 
school  of  the  Bureau  of  educational  experi- 
ments. New  York  city.  In  the  introduction, 
Mrs.  Mitchell  gives  a  full  exposition  of  her 
method  of  story-telling  for  young  children, 
which  uses-  stories  composed  on  tho  model 
of  those  actually  told  by  children  them- 
selves about  their  own  doings  and  every- 
day experiences.  .  She  regards  the  tradi- 
tional children's  literature  as  unsuitable  for 
the  young. 

WiLLMANN,  Otto.  The  science  of  educa- 
tion in  Its  sociological  and  historical 
aspects.  Authorized  translation  from 
the  fourth  German  edition  by  Felix  M. 
Kirsch.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  1, 
Beatty,  Pa.,  Archabbey  press,  1921. 
xvi,  351,  8  p.    8'. 

This  new  English  translation  makes 
available  for  American  students  of  educa- 
tion Dr.  Wlllmann's  work,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  pedagogical  classic  In  Europe. 
The  author  examines  the  various  ^  types  of 
education  which  have  prevailed  in  the  main 
epochs  of  human  history,  and  deduces  the 
fundamental  principles  which  are  at  tho 
basis  of  modern  culture  and  civilization. 
He  also  treats  the  subject  of  education  in 
its  sociological  aspects,  and  traces  the  in- 
terdependence between  the  school  and  other 
social  factors.  By  this  thorough  philosoph- 
ical method,  permanent  guiding  principles 
In  the  field  of  educational  practice  are  de- 
veloped. 

R«eent  PablieatioBs  of  Bnrcan  of  Edncatioiu 

The  housing  and  equipment  of  kinder- 
gartens. Washington,  1921.  27  p. 
plates.     (BuUetln,  1921,  no.  13.) 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional kindergarten  union.  Miss  Grace  L. 
Brown  being  chairman,  and  with  the  help 
of  Miss  Grace  M.  Janney. 

Monthly  record  of  current  educational 
publications.  Index,  February,  1920- 
January,  1921.  Washington,  1921.  27 
p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  31.) 

An  index  to  the  10  nutobers  of  the  rec- 
ord, February,  1920-January,  1921,  making 
the  series  available  for  use  as  an  annual 
bibliography  of  education  for  1920. 

Opportunities  for  study  at  American 
graduate  schools;  by  George  F.  Zook 
and  Samuel  P.  Capen.  Washington, 
1921.    49  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  6.) 

For  the  uso  of  prospective  foreign  stu- 
dents and  others  desiring  information  re- 
garding graduate  study  in  America. 
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Present  status  of  music  instruction  in 
colleges  and  high  scliools,  1919-20. 
WasWngton,  1921.  54  p.  (BuUetin, 
1921*  na  9.) 

Reimvt  of  a  study  made  under  the  dlrec- 
tio&  of  the  United  States  Bvreaii  «f  Bdu- 
cattoA  hf  a  Joint  committee  ot  the  Na- 
tlattal  cducatloB  associatloB,  UxuOc  teach- 
ers' national  association,  and  Mnsle  Bvper- 
visors'  national  conference.  Osbourne  Mc- 
Cbttathj;  chairman;  Karl  W.  Gebrkeiw, 
Ddward  B.  Birge. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  annual 
meetings  of  the  National  council  of 
primaiy  education,  Clevrtandv  Oliio, 
Pebnian'  24,  1920,  and  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  March  3,  1921.  Washington, 
1921.    44  p.     (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  47.) 

State  lau-s  and  regulations  governing 
teachers'  certificates;  by  Kathedne  M. 
Cfeok.  Washington,  1921.  244  p.  (Bul- 
letin, 1921,  no.  22.) 

Contains  a  tabular  digest  of  the  provi- 
sfons  of  State  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
ing teachers'  certificates,  with  an  Introduc- 
Uon  aod  b&bUoi^aphy. 

Surrey  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
Part  IT. — I.  The  elementary  courses. 
II.  Seccsftdary  education.  HI.  Special 
departments  and  subjects.  Washing- 
ton, 1921.  191  p.  (Bulletin,  1921,  no. 
2.) 

Advcmce  Sheets  frotii  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education  in  the  UnUed  States, 
191S-1920, 

Developments  in  nursing  education  since 
1918 ;  by  Isabel  M.  Stewart  Washlng- 
tott»  1921.    20  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no. 

2a> 

Higher  education  191S-1920;  by  George 
F.  Zook.  Washington,  1921.  46  p. 
(Bulletin^  1921,  no.  21.) 

Mtedtcal  education  1918-1920;  by  N.  P. 
ColwelT.  Washington,  1921.  15  p. 
(Bulletin,  1921,  no.  15.) 

Phfmnaceutical  education ;  by  Wortley  F. 
Rudd,  in  collaboration  with  P.  F.  Facfe- 
enthall.  Washington,  1921.  15 p.  (Bul- 
letin. 1921,  no.  11.) 


HIGH   SCHOOL   OFFmtS  SUMM£R 
INSTRUCTION. 

To  do  extra  work  in  gubjeets  la  which 
tlicy  hope  to  specialize,  or  to  improvo 
themselves  in  liues  in  which  they  know 
they  are  weak,  many  students  In  Denver 
attend  the  summer  high  school.  Nearly 
5(X)  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  nine 
weeks'  course  last  sommer.  Some  of 
tboR'  students  were  trying  to  finish  high 
school  in  less  tiian  four  years,  and  some 
h»di  fRiled  tB  certain  aobjects  and  were 
marltlng  ui»  tJie  work.  (Ikmimercial  sul)- 
jecta  were  studied  in  the  summer  school 
by  many  strudents  whose  regular  scliool 
tlnie  was  devoted  to  preparation  fbr  col- 
leget 


UNiVEKSlTV    OP  VIRGINIA   SUM- 
MER  QUARTBR. 

The  summer  quarter  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  recently  closed  what  was  in 
every  respect  the  most  successful  session 
in  Its  history.  The  net  enrollment  of 
in^tviduftl  students  for  the  quarter  was 
2,429,  an  increase  of  897  over  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Men  and  women  who  have  had  one, 
two,  or  three  years  of  college  work  may 
complete  their  degree  requirements  and 
finally  i-ecelve  their  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  through  summer 
work,  thus  attracting  for  a  series  of 
years  a  large  group  of  earnest,  ambitious 
persons  who  will  eventually  secure  their 
degrees  there. 

Provision  which  has  been  made  for 
graduate  work  in  the  summer  quarter 
has  induced  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  holdei-s  of  baccalaureate  degrees  to 
enrc^l  for  graduate  studies^  More  than 
125  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  first 
term  and  a  large  numb^  in  the  second 
term.  In  the  future  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  strictly  graduate  courses  will  be 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
this  class  of  students  to  go  to  Virginia 
for  their  master*s  work. 


SCHOOL  PSYCHIATRIST  FOH 
HIGHLAND  PARK. 


DAILY   RECORD    OF   CHILDREN'S 
HEALTH  HABITS. 

To  follow  up  health  instruction  and  to 
show  its  result  in  the  formation  of  hab- 
its, a  daily  record  of  health  habits  is  kept 
for  every  child  in  the  sehools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  These  blanks  are  marked 
after  the  morning  daily  inspection  by  the 
teacher.  Bach  school  day  a  mark  is 
given  for  the  pupil*s  observance  of  such 
habits  aa  brushing  the  teeth,  carrying  a 
handkerchief,  keeping  good  posture,  tak- 
ing ao  minutes?  pbysical  exercise,  etc. 
Thirteen  health  habits  are  noted.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  a  rating  is  given  to  cor- 
respond with  the  daily  record,  and  the 
sheet  is  sent  home  fblded  around  the  rcf- 
port  card,  to  be  signed  by  the  parent  and 
returned.  It  Iff  expected  thus  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  Che  home  in  inculcat- 
ing^  health  habits.  Children  showing  ex- 
treme neglect  are  referred  to  the  school 
nurse. 


Of  426  school  children  examined  by 
health  workers  in  Auglaize  County,  Ohio, 
401  were  fbund  to  have  defects,  l^e 
total  number  of  defects  found  was  1.343, 
an  average  of  more  than  three  per  child. 
The  most  prevalent  defect  was  enlarged 
glands,  246  children  being  affected  with 
this  trouble ;  defective  teeth  came  second, 
with  230  cases,  and  malnutrition  third, 
with  227,       . 


WHI  Study  Not  Only  Mental  But  Physi- 
cri'  and*  Social  Condi  tiuiis  WAicli 
Cause  Failure  in  School  Woric 


A  school  psychiatrist  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Homer  E.  Safford,  of  Detroit,  has 
been  employed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Highland  Paiic,  Mich. 

Dr.  Safford's  work  will  be  to  take  tlie 
cases  that  have  baffled  parents,  teachers, 
and  school  psychologist  and  find  out  why 
tlie  child  has  been  imable  to  succeed 
with  ordinary  school  tasks  and,  if  pos- 
sible^ remove  the  difiiculty  or  advise 
teacher  and  parents  as  to  the  treatment 
necessary  to  secure  the  maximum  results 
from  the  individual  pupiL 

Many  cases  are  constantly  coming  to 
notice  in  the  schools  in  which  the  pupil 
may  be  reasonably  studious  and  not  no- 
ticeably dull  in  affairs  outside  of  sdkool 
but  apparently  impervious  to  the  instruc- 
tion offered  by  the  most  skilled  instruc- 
tors to  be  fbund.  Again  and  again  teacb»- 
ers  may  be  found  at  their  wits'  ^ids  in 
the  solving  of  the  problem  of  the  bey  or 
girl  of  normal  and  even  supernormal  in- 
tellect who  fails  to  measure  up  to  school 
standards  even  when  putting  forth  ap- 
parently satisfactory  efforts.  The  p«y- 
chiatrist  is  skilled  in  locating  the  cause 
of  such  difiiculty  and  later  with  the  co- 
operation of  school  and  home  in  bringing 
about  its  removal.  The  cause  is  some- 
times found  to  be  phjrsical,  sometimes 
mental,  and  sometimes  social.  D1jB&- 
cultles  as  far  removed  as  the  incom- 
patibility of  parents  are  sometimes  found 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  child's  distraction. 
Lack  of  nourishment  or  pressure  on  a 
nerve  or  some  mental  stress  such  aa  mis- 
apprehension about  some  of  the  great 
facts  of  life  may  be  the  liidden  epcing 
that  needs  to  be  touched  in  order  to 
unlock  the  secret. 

The  functions  of  the  school  psychiatrist 
may  be  snmmarised  l^us:  («)  To  study 
the  individual  child  at  some  l^gth  and 
on  occasions  enough  to  observe  his  prog- 
ress. (&)  To  direct  the  course  of  psycho- 
logical, social,  and  medical  Investigations 
not  already  made  in  the  case  but  thought 
essential  to  its  problem,  (c)  To  formulate 
a  plan  of  treatment  in  conference  with 
the  director  of  the  survey  and  the  psy- 
chiatric social  (or  field)  worker,  (d) 
To  make  suggestions  according  to  which 
the  general  efficiency  of  tiie  survey,  and 
so  of  the  educational  system,  may  be 
kept  at  a  high  standard. — Teacfiers* 
Bulletin. 
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UNIVBIISITIBS     TRAII* 
PfmBKJN  SERTPCB. 


FOR 


Serenty-One  Higher  kisHtationa  Pre- 
pare £or  Over-Seas  Trade — Unrater- 
sity  of  Washington.  Enrolls  Highest 
Number. 


Nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  American,  col- 
leges and  universities  offer  courses  In 
preparation  fbr  foreign  servlcoi  particu- 
laidy  for  foreign  trade.  Seventy-one  in^ 
stitiitions  of  tliis  class  offer  such  train- 
ing, and  ten  of  them  enroll  2,255  students^ 
aocordihg.  to  a  circular  issued  recently  by 
the  Commercial  Education  Section  of  the 
United  States  Bureau,  of  Education.  The 
University  of  Washington  reports  the 
greatest  number  of  students,  with  407. 
New  York  University,  with  401  students, 
stands  second!  on  the  list 

Comges    and"   ttnivci-gities    wJiicJi    offer 
cmtrscs  in  preparation  for  foreign  serv- 
ice. 
University  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Aiizona. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

University  of  Soutliern  Califorhla. 
Pbmona  Collego,  Claremont,  Calif. 

University  of  California^ 
ConncctiotiM;  Agricultu ml  College. 

Yale  Universltyw 

George  Washington  University, 

(Georgetown  UbiVcrsity. 

ihnerican  University,  WasWngton,  D.  C. 

Meroer  University^  Macon^  Ga. 

University  of  Chicago; 

Northwestern   University.  , 

Xames  Milllkin  University,  Decatur,  111. 

Ubiverslty  of  Illinois; 

Notre  Dame  Univer^ty,  Itod. 

University,  of  Indiana. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Ibwa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Cbe  College;  Gfedar  Rapid^»  Ibwa. 

TfRsfthbnm  College,  Topeka,  Sans. 

University  of  Kansas^ 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown,  Ky. 

Tiilhne  University. 

University  of  Maine. 

Jbfins   Hof^ttins  University. 

Boston  University. 

Tufts  College,  Tufts,  Mass. 

Harvard  University. 

University  of  Mlchignni 

Kalamazoo  College,  Mich. 

University  of  Detroit. 

Ubiverslty  of  Minnesota. 

Mhmissippi  ifcgricnlttiral  and   Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

University  of  Missouri; 

University  of  Montana. 

University  ot  Nebraska. 

Amos  Tuck  School,  Dartmouth  College. 

New  YoDit  9nlv«rslty. 

Columbia  Univertity. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Syracuse  University. 

Univerrity  of  North  Carollnm 

VHixieraitT^  of  North  Daltota. 

Adelbert  College  of  Westerjii  ReseTve  Univer- 
sity. 

College  of  Wboster,  Ohio. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron^  Ohio. 

Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

niaml  Ubiverslty,  Oxfortf,  Ohio. 

Ohio  State  University. 


Oklhiioma  Agricultural  and:  MlscbaiiicU  Col^ 

lego. 
Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
University  of  Oregon. 
Temple  Ubiverslty,  Phlladelpbla. 
University  of  PennsylvanU; 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Grove  City  College,  Pa* 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pa. 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 
■Brown  University. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex. 
University  of  Texas. 
Middlebury  College,  Vt. 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 
College  of  William  and  Mary. 
UnlwFslty  of  Vlrglniai 
University  of  Washington* 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Beloit  College,  Wis. 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. 


ONE .  STORY       BUILDC^GS       FOR 
CLEVELAND  SCHOOLS. 

Cleveland's  newest  school,  tlie  Miles 
Staudish  School,,  is  of  the  new  one-stoiy 
type,  and  is  as  nearly  fireproof  and  panic 
proof  as  any  school  in  America,  accord- 
ing to  Cleveland  school  authorities.  It 
has  32  classrooms,  each  with  a  direct 
exit  to  the  yard.  A  great  roofed  court 
occupies  tlie  interior  of  the  school.  This 
is  divided  into  playrooms,  gymnasium, 
and  auditorium,  and  every  classroom 
opens  into  the  court  as  well  as  into  the 
outside  playground.  The  court  has 
higher  walls  than  the  classroom  section 
of  tlie  building,  and  it  is  lighted  by  win- 
dows above  the  classroom  walls.  The 
building  has  no  basement,  the  heating 
plant  being  in  a  separate  structure  in 
the  rear.  A  central  tower  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  architectTrrc. 

Cost  of  this  type  of  school  is  said  by 
Cleveland*  school  architects  to  be  less 
than  that  of  tvm-atory  and  three-story 
buildings  for  the  reason  that  basement, 
sthirways,  and  upper  floors  are  entirely 
eliminated  and  but  8  per  cent  of  the  area 
i»  given  to  corridor  space.  In  buildings 
of  the  common  type  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  total  area  ib  given  to  corridor  space: 
This  school  is  the  fbtrrth  of  the  one-story 
type  to  be  built  in  Cleveland'.  Its  cost 
was  ^75;00a}  bntr  a  similar  structure 
could  be  erected  for  about  ^00,006  at 
the  prices  that  now  prevail. 


To  promote  correct?  fi^eech,  Smith  Col- 
lege  examines  evecyr  enterlag^  fireshmnn 
in  oral  English.  Any  stuctent  who  doe* 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  pronuncia- 
tion, etc.,  must  take  a  course  in  the  de- 
paitment  of  i^poken  EngUigh. 


In  memory  of  the  achievement  of 
George  Rogers  Clark  in  exploring  the 
Northwest  Territory,  the  University  of 
Virginia  has  unveiled  a  fine  group  of 
seven  figures  in  bronze. 


mmm  center  for  fcm^igisp 

SPUIMBNTS. 


rntiematiotail  Collk^ate  Chib^^  Accom- 
modlites^  500  Sttidente— For  Social, 
Fhtelliefctmit  and  Moral  Benefit. 


Men  and  women  from  every  land  who 
ar«  studying^  in  the  colleges,  rartverMties, 
and  pnof^ssianal  schools  in  New  Yorlc 
CItyr  wilt  have  a  home  center  when  the 
IbtevcollQgiate  Coranopolidm  Club's  new 
building,  "  lattemationai  House,*'  is  com^ 
plet»d,  acoordln^  to  an.  announcement  by 
Harry  W*  Edmonds^  executive  secretary 
I  of  the  elub.  John  B.  Rockefeller,  jr., 
gave  the  fai^J*  ft)r  the  building,  which 
\vill  be^  erected  on  12:  lota  on  Ri\M>rside 
©rive,  opposite  Gx!an1f »  Tomb*  The  cen- 
tfer  will  aceDmmod&te  500  students  with 
living  a^uifteusv  while  its  assembly  and 
social  rooms,  cafeteria,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  etc,  will  provide  for  sev- 
eral times  that  number.  From  the  up- 
per stories  there  will  be  uninterrupted 
views  up  and  down  the  Hudson  and  over 
Uie  cit>'  in  every  direction.  A  portion  of 
the  dormitory  will  be  reserved  for  women 
students,  who  will  have  their  own  sepa- 
rate entrance,  elevator,  social  rooms,  etc. 
Other  features  will  be  used  by  both  men 
and  women. 

Last  year  there  w«re  more  than  1,400 
students  from  75  countries  studying  in 
43  higher  institutions  in  the  city,  and  the 
nimiber  is  increasing.  The  object  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Cosmopolitan  Club  is  to 
unite  these  students  for  mutual  benefit 
socially,  Intellectually,  and  morally,  to 
promote  friendly  relations  between  them 
and  American  students,  and  to  bring; 
tliem,  as  guests  from  abroad,  in  contact 
with  the  best  in  American  life.  For  11 
y«ars  the  club  has  been  promoting  inter- 
national understanding  and  good  will  by 

:  holding  various  kinds  of  gatherings. 
These  include  such  affairs  as  "national 
nights,"    at    which    are    exhibited    the 

:  music,,  manners,  and  costumes  of  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  dinners  in  American 
homes,  Sunday  aippers,  at  which  promi- 
nent persons  speak  on  some  timely  sub*- 
ject  of  interest  to  a  cosmopolitan  gather- 
ing, and*  other  social,  edncatibnal,  and  re- 
U^riorna  meetings.  The  dub  also  gives 
pcftcticali  ajMtetance,  such  as  finding  lodg)^ 
ingSKand  emplbyment,^  giving:  aid  in  sick- 
ness, and:  meeting:  new  auri^wab  at  the 

i  steamer.  Mm\j  of  the  dub  members  en^ 
gage-  in  social!  service^^  in.  behalf  of  their 
fielliow  eoantcymenr  in.  po«rer  parts  of  the- 


One-half  the  students  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University   of  War- 
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saw  are  women. 
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FOR  TUB  ^TUDY  OF  YOUNG 
CHILDREN^n 


Psycho^i€«l  Laboratory  iii« Which  Ob- 
servations  Are  Made  of  t  Conditions 
Under  Which  New  AbiUliis  Develop. 


By  Bird  T.  Baldwin.  ! 

A  luboiatory  in  child  psychology  for 
experimental  work  with  children  froih 
2  to  4  years  of  age  has  been  opened  by 
the  Child  Welfare  Research  Station  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Twenty- 
four  children  are  in  dally  attendance  in 
two  sections  from  9  to  12  O'clock. 

From  the  educational  point  of  view 
the  obje<?t  of  thfe  preschool  ^abor^^ory  Is 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  little  chil- 
dren to  become  adjusted  to  a  normal 
group  environment  while  stHl  enjoying 
the  characteristic  Individual  activities  of 
early  childhood. 
A  PcrUNi   Not   EztciulToiy   St«dtod  Heretofore. 

From  the  scientific  standpoint  the 
laboratory  provides  material  for  observ- 
ing the  reactions  of  children  of  an  age 
that  has  never  been  extensively  studied 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  con- 
trolled experimental  conditions  in  the 
home  environment. 

The  children  are  occupied  -with  a  very 
simple  and  flexible  schedule  of  singing 
games,  stories,  rhythmic  exercises,  and 
simple  occupational  projects.  A  graduate 
assistant  keeps  a  detailed  log  book  of 
observations  made  on  the  children  and 
notes  interesting  reactions  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  new  abilities  de- 
velop. The  children  willingly  leave  the 
group  to  play  other  interesting  "  games  " 
in  the  psychological  examination  rooms. 
A  variety  of  mental  examinations  have 
already  been  made  on  each  child.  Sev- 
eral studies  on  different  phases  of  the 
development  of  motor  coordination  are 
in  progress.  Physical  measurements  of 
each  child  are  made  once  a  month.  In- 
vestigations are  also  made  into  tlie  he- 
redity, home  conditions,  and  special  char- 
acteristics of  the  families  of  the  children 
as  a  backgi'ound  for  the  psychological 
findings. 

Eqmiproent  Ii  Cciefally  Planned. 

The  laboratory  consists  of  a  new  6- 
room  building  especially  designed  and 
furnished  for  this  work.^  In  addition  to 
the  usual  radiators  set  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  children  heat  pipes  are  dis- 
tributed between  the  two  floors  In  order 
that  the  children  will  be  protected  when 
sitting  on  the  floor  In  the  coldest  weather. 

The  main  group  room,  24  feet  square, 
is  at  the  front  of  the  building  with  12 


large  tvindows  adttiittlng  light  from  three 
sides.  The  wooihvork  is  stained  moss 
gi'een  and  tlie  walls  of  cream  beaver 
board  are  paneled  with  green  wood  strips. 
Chintz  curtains  la  nursery  rhyme  pat- 
tern hang  at  the  sides  of  the  windows, 
the  broad  sills  of  which  are  covered  with 
potted  plants. 

There  are  small  low  tables  and  chairs— 
not  the  stereotyped  kind  with  turned  legs 
but  sturdy  models  with  attractive 
straight  lines.  Large  hand-colored  illus- 
trations of  fairy  tales  add  to  the  charm 
of  this  very  homelike  room.  Hinged  to 
the  wainscoting  at  three  sides  of  the 
room  are  a  doisen  little  lattice  gates 
which  when  swung  out  into  the  room 
form  partial  Indosures  In  which  the 
children  play  incHvidual  i^mes  and  lie 
during  the  mhi*momlng  rest  period. 
There  Is  a  sand  table,  a  slide,  a  set  of 
large  building  blocks  for  making  "  real " 
houses,  a  phonograph  with  special  rec- 
ords for  such  young  children,  and  a  great 
variety  of  material  for  occupational  proj- 
ects besides  the  outdoor  play  equipment 
of  swings  and  teeter  board. 

Opening  out  from  the  group  room  Is 
a  lavatory  and  a^  small  pantry  with  sink 
and  gas  stove.  The  plumbing  fixtures  of 
these  rooms  are  small  and  set  low  for 
the  little  chlldreiiA  A  large  cupboard  and 
the  entrance  hall  which  also  serves  as  a 
cloakroom  Isolate  the  two  laboratory 
rooms  from  the  group  room.  The  labo- 
ratory is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bird 
T.  Baldwin,  research  professor  in  psy- 
chology, and  Dr.  Dorle  I.  Stecher,  re- 
search assistant  professor. 


"YALE    IN    CHINA"    RESEMBLES 
PARENT. 

Alumni  of  Yale  University  are  the 
main  support  of  a  "younger  Yale"  in 
China.  Yali,  as  the  Chinese  call  It,  Is 
at  Changsha,  and  It  has  a  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  a  junior  col- 
lege course.  It  has  also  a  school  of  medi- 
cine and  one  of  nursing,  and  the  largest 
and  most  modern  hospital  In  central 
China.  The  medical  school  receives 
some  assistance  from  Chinese  sources. 
Academic  and  extra-curriculum  activities 
are  organized  on  the  plan  followed  by 
Yale  In  New  Haven.  Physical  educa- 
tion Is  emphasized,  and  most  of  the  stu- 
dents take  part  In  athletics. 


More  than  200  employees  of  a  Pitts- 
burgh Industrial  plant  have  been  enrolled 
in  a  home  study  course  given  by  the  engi- 
neering extension  department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 


PRIZES     FOR     STUDIES     IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Knights  of  Columbus  Historical  Com* 
mission   Will  Reward   Excellence  iit~ 
Original  Investigation— Highest  Prize 
to  College  Profcfssors. 


To  encourage  Investigation  Into  the 
orlghas,  the  achievements,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States;  to  interpret 
and  perpetuate  the  American  principles 
of  liberty,  popular  sovereignty  and  gov- 
ernment by  consent;  to  promote  Ameri- 
can solidarity  and  to  exalt  the  American 
Ideals,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Histor^ 
leal  Commission  announces  a  series  of 
five  priaea  for  the  beftt  studies,  baaed  on 
research  lii  primary  sources  in  the  field 
of  American  history.  Such  subjects  as 
the  Uevolutionary  era,  the  policy  of  '*  no 
entangling  alliances,"  the  latw  history  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Far  East,  the  United  States  In 
world  politics,  and  the  International 
policy  of  the  Americas  are  among  the 
topics  suggested  as  themes  for  si>eclal 
Investigation  and  report. 

Five  classes  of  contestants  may  take 
l>art:  (1)  Professors  or  instructors  in 
history  or  In  other  social  sciences  In  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States;  (2)  spe- 
cialists, not  college  teachers,  hi  history  or 
in  other  social  sciences;  (3)  scholars  and 
graduate  students  who  have  access  to  ma- 
terial in  the  universities,  libraries,  and 
archives  of  Mexico,  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  the  Caribbean  Republics, 
dealing  with  the  International  relations 
of  the  Americas;  (4)  school  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  expected  to  confine  their  studies 
to  the  consideration  of  history  curricula 
In  elementary  and  advanced  schools  as 
coordinated  with  alms  In  citizenship  and 
national  responsibilities;  (5)  imder- 
graduates  in  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  The  prize  for  the  first  class 
named  is  $3,000,  for  the  second  $2,000, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  $1,000  each,  and 
for  the  .fifth  $500. 

Requests  for  further  information 
should  be  addressed  to  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus Historical  Commission,  119  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


Commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  lectures  for  the 
members  of  the  Clrculo  Espafiol  de 
Harvard.  The  first  lecture,  whioli  is 
planned  for  early  December,  will  be  given 
in  English  by  a  Boston  merchant  prom- 
I  iuent  In  foreign  trade. 
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retardation,  131,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Abel,  James  F.:  Consolidation  of  schools  in  Iowa, 
183-84,  no.  8,  Apr.;  equality  of  opportunity  yet  far 
away,  64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  to  promote  rural-scnool  con- 
solidation, 150,  no.  7,  Mar.;  what  is  a  consolidated 
school?   115-116,  no.  5,  Jail. 

Accident  prevention:  Plan  for  education  (Arrow- 
smith),  149,  no.  7,  Mar.  See  alto  Safety  education; 
Fire  prevention. 

Accrediting:  Colleges,  additions  to  list,  140,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  ccdleges  in  South,  9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  secondary 
schools,  159,  no.  7,  Mar.;  teacher  training,  93,  no.  4, 

''Adjustment  room"  for  individual  attention,  62,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Adult  education:  Argentina  schools  for  nomadic 
abori^es,  86,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Independence  (Mo.) 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  night  classes  for  men 
and  women,  62,  no.  3,  Nov.:  London,  course  in  cook- 
ing for  domestic  service,  96,  no.  i.  Dec.;  evening 
classes  in  wide  range  of  subiects,  167,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
Marine  Corps  Institute  enrolls  one  of  every  three 
marines,  156,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Massachussetts,  by  corre- 
spondence and  in  class,  6,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Mexico, 
labor^^'  univOTsity  to  be  founded  by  students'  federa- 
tion, 14,  no.  I,  Sept.;  New  York  State,  training 
teacners  of  Immigrants,  77,  no.  4,  Dec.;  North  Caro- 
lina, part-time  classes  for  l^rm  boys,  140,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  134.  no.  6,  Feb.:  university 
extension  service  (Maphis),  193-194,  204-6,  no.  9, 
May;  Workers'  Educational  Bureau  of  America, 
205,  no.  9,  May.  See  alto  Workers'  education;  Uni- 
versity extension;  Americanization. 

Agg,  T.  R.:  The  trend  in  highway  engineering  educa- 
uon,  61-«2,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Agricultural  colleges.    See  Agricultural  education. 

Agricultural  education:  Alaska,  128,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
Canada,  survey,  5.,  no.  1,  Sept.;  county  agents,  205, 
no.  9,  May;  girls  168,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Indian  schools, 
teachers  needed,  152,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Kansas,  standards 
raised,  100,  no.  5.  Jan.;  North  Carolina,  part-time 
classes,  140,  no.  6,  Feb.;  objectives  in  elementary 
schools  (Windes),  97, 108-10,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Oklahoma, 
college  boys  own  dairy  cows,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Ainsworth,  Neb.:  High  school  or^uiized  as  republic, 
79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Akron,  Ohio:  Model  platoon  school  developed  by 
teachers  college,  135,  no.  6,  Feb.;  municipal  univer- 
sity, alternation  of  practical  and  academic  work, 
isl  no.  7,  Mar.;  day  course  in  home-making,  95,  no. 

Alabama:  Conference  on  highway  engineering,  164,  no. 
7,  Mar.;  Montgomery  County,  transportation  of 
pupils  by  motor  truck,  191,  no.  8,  Apr.;  progress  of 
education,  37,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Alaska:  Agricultural  College  and  School  of  Minos, 
pioneer  work,  128,  no.  6,  Feb.;  teachers  act  as  health 
officers.  66,  no.  3,  Nov. ;  work  of  Bureau  of  Education 
(Hamilton).  16,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Albany  Medical  CoUeee,  N.  Y.:  Country  boys  en- 
couraged to  study  medicine.  231,  no.  10,  June. 

Alexandria,  Va.:  School  endowed  by  George  Wash- 
ington, 227,  no.  10,  June. 

All-year  schools  have  many  advantages  (Hebb),  198, 
no.  9,  May. 

American  Child  Health  Association:  Scholarships  in 
health  education.  230,  no.  10,  June. 

American  Education  Week:  Congressional  indorse- 
ment, 59,  no.  3,  Nov.;  date  set  for  1923,  202,  no.  9, 
May;  for  Ood  and  country  (Evans),  58,  no.  3,  Nov.: 

Stvemors    and     State    superintendents    manifest 
terest,  51-52,  no.  3,  Nov.;  highly  successful  (Tigert) 

106,  no.  5,  Jan.;  need  of,  202,  no.  9,  May  (Tigert). 
34,  no.  2,  Oct.;  program,  49,  no.  3,  Nov.;  promot<Ki 
by  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  82,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  school  district  celebrates  centennial,  143,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  success  gratifies  American  Legion  (Powell), 

107,  no.  5,  Jan. 

American  L^on:  Gratified  by  success  of  American 
Education  Week,  107,  no.  5,  Jan.;  promotes  Ameri- 
can Education  Week,  34,  no.  2.  Oct.,  202,  no.  9, 
May;  success  of  American  Education  Week  (Powell), 
107,  no.  5.  Jan. 

American  lAhmry  Association:  Ccmference  at  Detroit, 
Mich..  19,  no.  1,  Sept.;  recommends  employment  of 
adiooi  librarians,  42,  no.  2,  Oct.;  twenty-five  books 
for  children,  20,  no.  1,  Sept.  See  atso  National 
Education  Association;  Libraries. 

American  Medical  Association:  Report  of  ixAnt  com- 
mittee on  dty  schools,  60,  no.  3,  Nov. 

American  Medical  Association  and  National  Council 
of  Education:  Health  essentials  for  rural  schools, 
report  of  Joint  committee,  81,  no.  4,  Dec. 
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American  Physical  Education  Association:  Com- 
mittee on  athletics  for  girls  and  women,  report,  209, 
no.  9,  May. 

American  Red  Cross,  New  York:  Establishes  health 
station,  161.  no.  7,  Mar.;  examines  children  of  pre- 
school age,  93,  no.  5.  Dec. 

American  School  Citizenship  League:  Offers  prize  for 
essays,  168,  no.  7.  Mar. 

Americanization:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  pupils  study  English 
half  days,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.:  federal  cooperation 
(Harding),  107,  no.  5,  Jan.;  influence  of  kindergarten 
(Barnes),  73.  94,  no.  4,  Dec.;  methods  approved  by 
Lord  Riddeil,  22,  no.  1,  Sept.;  New  York,  literacy 
requirement  for  new  voters,  7l,  no.  3.  Nov.;  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  *'  Friendly  House",  167,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Wyoming, 
classes  encouraged,  15,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Anglo-American  school,  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight, 
£ng.,  227,  no.  10,  June. 

Arbor  Day  and  Forest  Protection  Week,  177,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Ai^entina:  Schools  for  nomadic  aborigines,  86,  no.  4, 

Arkansas:  Report  of  survey,  150,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Armistice  Day:  Program  (Abbot),  39,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
to  be  observed  by  schools  (Tigert),  25,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Arrowsmith,  Mary  N.:  Education  in  accident  pre- 
vention, 149,  no.  7.  Mar. 

Art:  Pennsylvania  claims  leadership,  240.  no.  10,  June. 

Art  and  education:  Conference,  206,  no.  9,  May. 

Art  appreciation:  New  York  schools,  course,  236,  no. 
10,  June. 

Art  clubs  in  New  York  schools,  222.  no.  10.  June. 

Art  education:  Detroit,  Mich.,  124,  no.  6,  Feb.;  in- 
fluence of  libraries  (Ferguson),  40,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Association  of  American  Universities:  Additions  to 
list  of  accredited  colleges,  140,  no.  6,  Feb. 

AssodaUon  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Additions  to  list  of 
accredited  colleges,  140,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States:  Additions  to  list  of  accredited 
colleges,  140,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges:  (Convention,  96, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Associations  of  teachers  for  mutual  benefit  (Robbins), 
225,  no.  10,  June. 

Athletics:  Ice  skating  contests,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
149.  no.  7,  Mar. 

Athletics  (girls  and  women):  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association,  report  of  committee,  209,  no.  9, 
May;  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  con- 
ference, 154,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Athol,  Mass.:  Early  school  sessions  allow  half-day 
employment,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Attendance,  school.    Set  school  attendance. 

Austria:  Assistance  to  intellectuals  (Grew).  120,  no. 
5.  Jan.;  experiment  method  (Pearson),  15,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Automobiles  in  novel  service  (Pearson),  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 


Ballou,  F.  W.:  Educational  situation  in  the  National 

Capital,  145,  166-67,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Baltimore.  Md.:  Classrooms  closed  as  safety  measure, 

78,  no.  4,  Dec.;   Forest  Park  High  School  occupies 

12  acres,  173,  no.  8.  Apr. 
Bankcs,  W.  J.:   Model  platoon  school  developed  by 

Akron  Teachers'  College,  135,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Banking:  "Home  service  director,"  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Barnes,  Earl:    How  the  kindergarten  makes  Ameri- 
cans, 73,  94,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio:  Survey  of  schools,  114,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Ben-Hur  scholarships  established  for  members,  9,  no. 

1.  Sept. 
Bernstein,  Elazar:  Underpaid  Polish  teachers  are  in 

sore  straits,  179,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.:   Two  million-dollar  high  school,  84, 

no.  4,  Dec. 
Bible  in  schools:  Daily  reading  required  by  law  in  six 

States,  63,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  200,  no.  9, 

May.     S(e  aUo  ReligioiLS  education. 
Biology:  Subject  of  newspaper  articles,  171,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Blindness:    National  Committee  for   Prevention  of 

Blindness,  New  York  (Hathaway),  meeting,  100,  no. 

5,  Jan. 
Boarding-school  matrons:    Conference  at  Hampton, 

Va  ,95,no.  5,  Dec. 
Bogle,  S.  C.  N.:  Cooperation  in  preparing  material  for 

library  number  of  School  Life,  34.  no.  2.  Oct. 
"Book  review  days"  for  eighth-grade  pupils  (Paxson), 

208,  no.  9,  May. 
Book  reviews  (Wolcott),  21,  no.  1,  Sept.;  45.  no.  2,  Oct.; 

69,  no.  3,  Nov.:  91.  no.  4.  Dec.;  117,  no.  5,  Jan.;  141, 

no.  C,  Feb.;  165,  no.  7  Mar.;   189,  no.  8,  Apr.;  213, 

no.  9,  May;  237,  no.  10,  June. 
Books.    See  Libraries. 


Boston:  Cooperative  dasses  offered  by  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union,  77,  no.  4,  Dec.;  municipal  stadium, 
68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Bo3rs:  Camp  Roosevelt  (Emertsen),  132,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Brazil:  Students  send  message  to  Americans,  140,  no. 
6,  Feb.  ^^ 

British  thoroughness  in  educational  investigation, 
202-3.  no.  9,  May. 

Brussels:  First  International  Conference  for  Labor 
Education,  223.  no.  10,  June;  Institut  International 
de  Bibliographic,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Fordgn-bom  pupils  give  half  days  to 
study  of  English,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.:  Feckham  Voca- 
tional School,  pupils  build  schoolnouse,  239,  no.  10, 
June;  public  library  supplies  picture  collections  to 
schools,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  radio  for  high  schools,  5,  no. 
1.  Sept. 

Building  exhibit  emphasizes  interior  plans,  152,  no.  7, 
Mar.    See  also  School  buildings. 

Burchenal,  Elizabeth  (chairman):  Inter-  and  intra- 
athletic  activities,  report  of  committee  on  athletics 
for  girls  and  women  of  American  Physical  Education 
Association,  209,  no.  9,  May. 

Bureau  of  Education.  See  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Bureaus  of  research:  Austria,  15,  no.  L  Sept.;  cities 
(Hebb),  236,  no.  10,  June;  Detroit,  123,  no.  6,  Feb. 
See  dho  Business  research  bureaus. 

Burt,  CyrU:  Mental  teste,  23,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Business  education.    See  Commercial  education. 

Business  men  interested  in  farmers'  schools,  209,  no. 
9,  May. 

Business  research  bureaus,  184,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Buttrick,  Wallace:  Self-«ducation,  121,  no.  6,  Feb. 


C. 


Caldwell,  Otis  W.:  Principles  and  types  of  curricalar 
development,  171-72,  186-87,  no.  8,  Apr. 

California:  Kern  County  Union  High  School,  agricul- 
tural education  for  girls,  168,  no.  7,  Mar. 

California,  University  of.   Set  University  of  California. 

Camp  Roosevelt:  Boy  builder  (Emertsen),  132,  no.  6, 
Feb. 

Camp  school  for  delicate  London  children,  17,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Canada:  English  language  in  French  schools,  46,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  survey  of  instruction  in  agriculture,  5,  no.  1, 
Sept.    See  aUo  Ontario;  Quebec. 

Candler  Floating  Sdiool,  192,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust:  Annual  report, 
26.  no.  2,  Oct. 

Cataloging:  Cooperation  of  school  and  library.  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  288,  no.  10.  June. 

Central  schools  for  wage-earning  pupils  in  London,  11, 
no.  1.  Sept. 

Centralization  of  schools.    See  Cons(didation  of  schools. 

Certification  of  teachers:  New  York  State,  establishes 
bureau,  177,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Ohio.  114.  no.  6,  Jan.;  Vir- 
ginia, higher  standards  desired,  18^,  no.  8,  Apr.  Su 
alio  Teadier  training. 

Character  education:  Teaching  honesty  in  the  schools 
(Forbush),  208,  no.  9,  May. 

Charters,  W.  W.:  Improvement  in  methods  of  college 
teaching,  97-98,  118,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Chicagd,  111.:  Teachers'  salaries,  53,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Chicago,  University  of.    See  University  of  Chicago. 

Chief  State  school  officers:  List,  113,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Child  health.    See  Health  education. 

Child  hygiene:  Traveling  welfare  exhibit,  England 
(Pearson),  12,  no.  1,  Sept.    See  also  Health  education. 

Child  labor:  States  safeguard  the  health  of  worldng 
children,  224,  no.  10,  June.  See  aUo  Wage-earning 
pupils. 

Child  welfare:  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teachers'  Association  Convention,  215,  no.  9, 
May.    See  aUo  Health  education. 

Chile:  Summer  schools,  185,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Study  of  three  high  schools,  88,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Cities  maintaining  school  research  bureau  (Hebb),  236, 
no.  10.  June. 

Citizenship  traininc:  Camp  Roosevelt.  132,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
conference  at  Washington  called  oy  war  Depart- 
ment, 168,  no.  7,  Mar.;  "Friendly  House,"  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  167,  no.  7,  Mar.;  kinderauten,  73-74,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  Sweden,  55,  no.  3,  Nov.    See  aUo  Civics. 

City  school  administration:  Recent  progress  (Deffen- 
baugh),  120,  142-43,  no.  6,  Feb. 

City  school  boards:  Financial  independence  (Deffen- 
baugh),  130,  no.  6,  Feb.;  New  York  State,  126,  no.  6, 
Feb. 

City  school  system:  Detroit,  Mich.  (Cody),  123,  no.  6 
Feb. 

City  schools:  Aided  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 130,  no.  6,  Feb.;  health  service,  60,  no.  3, 
Nov .    See  also  under  names  of  cities . 
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Civics:  Ainsworth  (Neb.)  High  School,  organized  as 
republic,  79,  no.  4,  Dec.   See  aUo  CitiKenship  training. 

Claasiflcation  of  pupils.  See  Educational  tests  and 
measurements;  Gifted  students;  Special  classes. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  Conference  on  physical  education, 
164,  no.  1,  Mar.;  conference  on  work-study-play 
plan,  155,  no.  7,  Mar.;  exhibit  of  high-school  buflolngs 
of  seventy-five  cities,  152,  no.  7,  Mar.;  exhibit  of 
rural-school  consolidation,  151.  no.  7,  Mar.;  school 
bond  issue,  voters  approve,  151.  no.  7,  Mar.;  special 
classes  for  defectives,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.  See  aiso  Depar^ 
ment  of  Superintendence  (National  Education  Asso- 
ciation). 

Cleveland,  S.  C:  Burning  of  schoolhouse,  226,  no.  10, 
June. 

Cleveland  Museum  of  Art:  Music  taught  to  public- 
school  classes,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Cleveland  School  of  Education:  Requirements,  63, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

(3oast  Guard  needs  high-school  graduates,  162,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Cody,  Prank:  A  representative  school  system,  123-24, 
no.  6,  Feb. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Broadcasts  or- 
chestral concerts  with  lectures,  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

College  studies:  Success  (Holland),  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Colleges  and  universities.    See  Higher  education. 

Colorado:  Scholarship  for  high  schools,  contest.  200, 
no.  9,  May;  pupils'  transportation  (Muerman),  201, 
no.  9,  May. 

Colorado  western  State  College,  contest  for  high 
schools,  200,  no.  9.  May. 

Columbia  University:  insurance  course,  37,  no.  2, 
Oct.;    parent-teacher    work    (Lombard),    summer 
course,  228,  no.  10,  June;  summer  school  trains 
women  for  special  work  in  banks,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 
See  aUo  Teachers  College. 

Columbus,  Ohio:  Conference  of  business  men  and 
teachers,  152,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Colwell,  N.  r.:  Recent  developments  in  medical 
education.  160, 180-81,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Comenius,  John  Amos:  Early  Impressions  on  children, 
182,  no.  8,  Apr.;  education  through  senses.  193,  no. 

9,  May;  reaction  of  children  on  each  other,  154,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  teachers  should  be  guided  by  pupils'  capacity, 
178,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Comenius  Czechoslovak  Institut  of  Pedagogy:  Re- 
organized, 167,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Commercial  education:  Columbia  University,  courses 
in  insurance,  37,  no.  2,  Oct.;  conference  at  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  83,  no.  4,  Dec.;  conference  at  Co- 
lumbia, 216.  no.  9,  May;  conferences  at  New  York 
and  Columous,  152,  no.  7,  Mar.;  foreign  service 
training,  5,  no.  1,  Sept.;  instruction  in  business 
rapidly  extending,  187,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Municipal  Uni- 
versity of  Akron,  alternation  of  practical  and  college 
work,  153,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Pan-Padflo  conference,  36, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  principles  of  foreign  commerce,  5,  n  *.  1, 
Sept. ;  ten  universities  have  business  research  bureaus, 
134,  no.  6,  Feb.;  University  of  Hamburg,  223,  no.  10, 
June. 

Commissioner  of  Education.  See  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education;  and  Tigert,  John  J. 

Commonwealth  Fund:  Gift  to  Stanford  University, 
207,  no.  9,  May. 

Conmiunity  centers:  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  high  school,  84, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  rural  schools,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Community  leagues  in  Virginia  (Muerman),  177,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Comprehensive  English  exhibit  of  education,  221,  no. 

10,  June. 

Compulsory  attendance.    See  School  attendance. 

Conferences:  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  16,  no.  1,  Sept.;  American  Library 
Association.  Detroit, Mich.,  19, no.  1,  Sept.;  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  art  and  educa- 
tion, 206,  no.  9,  May;  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, Baltimore,  Md.,  79,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges,  Washington,  D.  C,  96,  no.  4, 
Dec.:  boarding-school  matrons,  Hampton.  Va.,  95, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  business  men  and  teachers,  New  York 
City  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  152,  no.  7,  Mar.;  com- 
mercial education,  Cnicago,  ni.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
83,  no.  4,  Dec.;  commercial  education,  Columbia, 
S.  C,  216,  no.  9,  May;  Council  of  Kindergarten  Super- 
vision and  Training  Teachers,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  156, 
no.  7,  Mar.:  Highway  Engineering  and  Highway 
Transport  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  53,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  health  education.  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  4,  no. 
1,  Sept.;  highway  enKineerinK,  Auburn,  Ala..  164.  no. 
7,  Mar.;  Intemallonal  Cont^ess  of  HiKh-School 
Teachers,  Prague,  207,  no.  9,  Mav;  International 
Kindergarten  Union,  Pittsburgh,  "Pa.,  200,  no.  9, 
May;  Massachusetts  normal  schools,  Brldgewater, 
Mass.,  28,  no.  2.  Oct.;  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Federation,  Wasnington,  D.  C,  154.  no.  7,  Mar.;  Na- 
tional Association  of  High-School  Inspectors  and 
Supervisors,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  156,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
National  Asso'lation  of  State  Universities.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  93.  no.  5,  Dec.;  National  Committee  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York,  100,  no.  5,  Jan.: 
National  Conference  on  Consolidation  of  Rural 
Schools,  aeveland,  Ohio.  1.50,  no.  7,  Mar.;  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  Washington.  D.  C,  222. 
no.  10,  June;  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Aasociatlons,  Louls\-ille,  Ky.,  215, 
no.  9,  May;  Negro  education,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  78,  no. 
4,  Dec.;  Negro  land-grant  colleges,  Tu.skegee,  Ala., 
144.  no.  6,  Feb.:  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondarv  Schools,  Chicago,  111.,  159,  no.  7,  .Vfar.; 
Pan-Padflc  Xjnion,  Honolulu.  36,  no.  2,  Oct.;  phjrs- 
Ical  education,  Cleveland,  Onio,  164,  no.  7,  Mar.; 


shop  teachers  and  supervisors,  Providence,  R.  I., 
ana  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  212,  no.  9,  May;  training  for 
citizen^p  ana  defense,  Washington,  D.  C,  168,  no. 
7,  Mar.;  World  Conference  on  Education,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  206.  no.  9,  May;  236,  no.  10,  June.  See 
aUo  National  Education  Association. 

Congress  of  High-School  Teachers,  Prague,  207,  no.  9, 
May. 

Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Associations: 
Child-welfare  study,  215,  no.  9,  May. 

Congress  of  United  States:  Joint  committee  recom- 
mends legislation  to  improve  Washington  schools, 
173,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Connecticut:  State  spelling  contest,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
subnormal  children,  pro\ided  for,  192,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Consolidation  of  schools:  Conference  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(Abel),  150,  no.  7,  Mar.;  definition  (Hoffman),  210, 
no.  9,  May;  exhibit  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  151,  no.  7, 
May;  Iowa  (Abel),  183,  no.  8,  Apr.;  laws  providing 
for  State  aid  (Lathrop),  111,  no.  6,  Jan.;  Montgomery 
County,  Ala.,  191,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Oklahoma  plan,  99- 
100,  no.  6,  Jan.;  variety  of  meanings  (Abel),  115-116, 
no  5,  Jan.;  Wyoming,  206,  no.  9,  May.  See  also 
Transportation  of  pupils. 

Ck)nstitution  of  the  United  States  (compulsory  instruc- 
tion): Idaho,  public  and  private  schools,  215,  no.  9, 
May:  New  Jersey,  public  schools,  156  no.  7,  Mar.; 
public  schools  of  22  States,  224,  no.  10,  June. 

Consular  reports,  Italy:  European  custom  of  saluting 
the  dead  (Webber),  104,  no.  5,  Jan.;  religious  teach- 
ing (Monges),  102,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Content  of  children's  minds  (Root),  220,  no.  10,  June. 

Contests:  Promotion  of  international  good  wiU,  prizes 
offered  by  American  School  Citizensnip  League,  168, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  public  speaking,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  safety 
lessons,  9, 19,  no.  1,  Sept.;  scholarship,  Colorado  and 
Kansas  high  schools.  200,  no.  9,  May,  231,  no.  10,  June; 
spelling,  71-72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  152,  no.  7,  Mar.;  to  seek 
nhysically  perfect  boys,  New  York  City,  157,  no.  7, 

Continuation  schools:  London,  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  206,  no.  9,  May;  Sweden,  55,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Cook,  Katherine  M.:  Lessons  on  the  centralization 
movement  from  Oklahoma,  99-100,  no.  5,  Jan.;  nor- 
mal school  aids  rural  school  oflQcers,  102,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
Preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools,  133,  no.  6. 
eb.;  rural  school  administrators  convene,  157,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Cornell  University  (Medical  School):  Pay  dlnlc  for 
school  children,  224,  no.  10,  June. 

Contra  Costa,  Oilif.:  Library  sends  supplementary 
textbooks  to  schools,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Coolldge,  Calvin:  Power  of  creation  and  power  of  re- 
demption, 25-26,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Virginia  (Muer- 
man), 177,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Cooperative  project  in  cataloging  (Martin),  238,  no.  10, 
June. 

Copenhagen:  Home  economics  education,  223,  no.  10, 
Jime. 

Correspondence  Instruction:  Courses  for  teachers  given 
by  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  92.  no.  4, 
Dec.;  courses  offered  by  39  States,  204,  no.  9,  May, 
university  extension  division,  Massachusetts,  6,  no. 
1,  Sept. 

County  superintendent.    See  Rural  education. 

Cove,  W.  Q.:  Detects  weak  point  in  American  schools, 
30,  no.  2,  Oct.;  lauds  American  summer  schools,  86, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  school  must  serve  needs  of  citizens,  84, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Cradle  of  the  Nation's  future  greatness,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Creighton  University:  Free  tuition,  158,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Cube:  Habana  teachers'  committee  serves  as  informa- 
tion office,  174  no.  8,  Apr. 

Currituck  County,  N.  C:  Schools  reor^nlzod  accord- 
ing to  recommendations  of  Bureau  of  Education,  100, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Curtis,  Henry  8.:  Recreative  possibilities  of  motor 
trucks,  235-236,  no.  10,  June. 

Cutter,  Annie  S.:  How  one  grade-school  library  serves 
teacher  and  pupil,  37.  no.  2,  Oct. 

Cum  Laude  Society:  Establishment  and  purpose,  57, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Curriculum:  Detroit,  Mirh.,  public  schools,  123,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  London,  board  schools,  changes,  7,  no.  1,  Sent.; 
principles  and  types  of  develonment,  171-172, 186-187, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  secondary  .school  work,  differentiation 
between  sexes,  202-203,  no.  9,  >f av;  small  high  schools 
48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Sweden,  55,  no.  3,>Jov.  See  also  under 
namat  offcfiool  s'lhjfch. 

Cze^'hoslovakia:  Congress  of  high  school  teachers, 
Prague,  207,  no.  9,  Mav;  education  under  new  Re- 
public (Llppert),  T.^-y**,  no.  4,  Dec.:  recent  educa- 
tional events  (Llppert),  167,  no.  7,  Mar. 


Defective  children:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
Scotland,  152,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Wyoming,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 
See  also  Special  classes. 

Deffenbaugh,  Walter  S.:  Financial  Independence  for 
city  boards  of  education,  130,  no.  6,  Feb.;  recent  prog- 
ress In  city  school  administration,  120, 142-143,  no.  6, 
Fob. 

Dental  clinics:  Hopklnton,  Mass.  (Martlndale),  60,  no. 
3,  Nov.;  Europe,  traveling  f  Pejirson),  12.  no.  1,  Sept. 

Denver,  Colo.:  Credit  for  outside  instruction  in  music, 
58,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Department  of  Rural  Education  (National  Education 
Association):  Meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  157-58, 
no.  7,  Mar. 


Department  of  Superintendence  fNatlonal  Education 
Association):  Meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  101,  no 
5,  Jan.,  127-28,  no.  6,  Feb.,  147-48,  154-55,  no.  7. 
Mar.;  resolutions  adopted,  162,  no.  7,  Mar.;  status 
of  the  school  superintendent,  163,  no.  7,  Mar.  See 
also  Department  of  Rural  Education  (National 
Education  Association). 

Detroit,  Mich.:  Budget  analyzed,  32,  no.  2,  Oct.: 
foreigners  predominate  in  schools,  72,  no.  3,  No/.; 
new  plan  of  medical  inspection,  102,  no.  5,  Jan.;  pla- 
toon plan  spreading,  35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  representative 
city  school  system  (Cody),  123,  no.  6,  Feb.:  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  reduce  retardation,  20,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
wage-earning  pupils,  36,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Diels,  Pa.:  Dutch  mvestiKate  "physical  training,  175, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  education  in  Holland,  125-26,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  Holland, 
211-12,  no.  oTMay. 

Differentiation  of  curricula  between  the  sexes,  193, 
214,  no.  9,  May. 

Discipline,  school.  See  School  dLsciplme. 

District  system:  Oklahoma,  cause  of  backwardness, 
153,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Domiit^es:  Paris,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  132,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Dramatics:  Penn  State  Players  furnish  dramatic  ser- 
^ice  to  scho^,  185,  no.  8,  Apr.;  students  manage 
theater,  58,  no.  3,  Nov.;  University  of  Rochester,  G4, 
no.  3.  Nov. 

Du  Bols,  Florence:  One-fifth  the  population  in  public 
schools,  58,  No.  3,  Nov. 


Earhart,  Will:  Recent  progress  in  musical  instruction, 
217-18,  229-30,  no.  10,  June. 

East  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  School  district  celebrates 
centennial,  143,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Eastern  Europe  institute  (Kehl),  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester: 
Instruction.  216,  no.  9,  May:  theater,  64,  no.  :<.  Nov. 

Eaton,  Ann  T.:  Teaching  children  the  reading  habit, 
42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Economics:  Institute  founded  by  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Education  wedk:  Observed  at  West  Ham,  Eneland. 
72,  no.  3,  Nov.   See  also  American  Education  Week. 

Educational  associations.    See  Organizations. 

Edueational  center  for  unemployed  British  children 
(Talt),  158,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Educational  conferences.    See  Conferences. 

Education  exhibit.    See  Exhibits,  educational. 

Educational  investigation:  British  thoroughness,  202, 
no.  9,  May. 

Educational  measurements.  See  Educational  tests 
and  measurements. 

Educational  motion  pictures.  See  Motion  pictures  in 
schools. 

Educational  opportunity.  See  Equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  , 

Educational  publications.    See  Book  reviews.T,, 

Educational  relations  with  Lathi  America,  192,  no.  8. 
Apr. 

Educational  research:  Teachers  organize  council,  113, 
no.  5,  Jan.   See  also  Bureaus  of  research.    « 

Educational  service  of  a  great  museum,  215,  no.  9,  May. 

Educational  surv^eys.    See  Surveys. 

Educational  tests  and  measurements:  Csrril  Burt, 
7-8,  23,  nov.  1,  Sept.;  nation-wide  survey  of  high- 
school  students,  156,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Logan  County, 
O.,  114,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Lorain,  O.,  86,  no.  4:  Dec; 
vocational  guidance  (Seashore),  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Educational  trips:  London,  opportumty  for  active 
instruction,  117,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Educators  of  the  wwld  will  confer,  230,  no.  10,  June. 

Edwards,  George  W.:  New  York's  first  pubhc  high 
school,  119,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Emertsen,  Ullian:  Camp  Roosevelt,  boy  builder,  132, 
no.  6,  Feb. 

Employment  of  pupils:  British  problem  (Talt),  158. 
no.  7,  Mar.;  early  high-school  sessions,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Engineering  education:  Graduates  continue  in  pro- 
fession, 167,  no.  7,  Mar.;  study  of  petroleum  geology 
courses.    See  also  Highway  engineering. 

England:  Anglo-American  school  at  Bembridge,  227, 
no.  10,  June;  comprehensvie  exhibit  of  education, 
221,  no.  10,  June;  education  week  at  West  Ham,  72, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  movable  child  welfare  exhibit  (Pearson), 
12,  no.  1,  Sept.;  nursery  schools,  48-49,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
secondarv  schools,  51.  no.  3,  Nov.;  technical  school  at 
Rugbv  (Luckey),  62,  no.  3,  Nov.  See  also  Great 
Britain;  London. 

English  language:  French-Canadian  schools,  46,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  study  of  Latin  trains  for  business  English,  35, 
no.  2,  Oct.:  taught  in  Holland,  211,  no.  9,  May.  See 
aho  Americanization. 

Enrollment  in  public  schools  (Du  Bois),  58jio.  3,  Nov. 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity:  Foundation 
stone  of  democracy  (Evans),  63,  no.  3,  Nov.:  rural  vs. 
city  schools  (Abel),  64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  throu^i  equalizing 
taxation,  120,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Equity  in  educational  opportunity  (Evans),  63,  no.  3, 

Ethics:  Teaching  honesty  in  the  schools  (Forbush), 

208,  No.  9.  May. 
Ettinger,    William    L.:    Promotion    withheld   from 

excessive  numbers,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Europe:  Education  (Pearson),  223-24,  no.  10,  June. 
European  custom  of  saluting  the  dead  (Webber),  104, 

no.  5,  Jan. 
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Evans,  Henry  R.:  Equltv  in  educational  opportunity, 
63,  no.  3.  Nov.;  for  God  and  country,  58,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Evening  classes:  Independence  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Independence.  Mo.  62,  no.  3, Nov.;  London, 
wide  range  ofsubjects,  167.  no.  7,  Mar.;  Massachusetts, 
principal  cities,  6,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  for  teachers,  88,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union,  Boston,  Mass.,  cooperative  classes, 
77,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Exceptional  children.  See  Educational  tests  and 
measurements;  Gifted  students;  Special  classes. 

Exchange  of  British  and  overseas  teachers,  181,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Excnange  of  professors:  American  and  French  uni- 
versities, 91,  no.  4,  Dec.;  discontinued  by  Mexico, 
161.  no.  7,  Mar. 

Exhibits  (educational):  Cleveland  consolidated  schools, 
151,  no.  7,  May;  Cleveland,  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  buildings,  152,  no.  7,  Mar.:  London,  every 
?hase  of  educational  activity  in  England,  221,  no.  10, 
une;  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  "Healthiand,"  77,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Experiment  in  dilution:  London,  197,  no.  9.  May. 

Experimental  education:  Austria  (Pearson),  15,  no.  1, 
Sept. 


Failures:  Detroit  schools,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.  See  also 
Retardation. 

Fargo,  Lucile  F.:  New  gang^  for  old,  33,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Father's  Day:  South  Manchester,  Conn..  86,  no.  4, 
Dec.    See  also  Parent-teachers'  associations. 

Federal  Coimdl  for  Citizenship  Training:  Meeting, 
154,  no.  7.  Mar. 

Ferguson,  Jessie  L.:  Art  students  and  the  library,  40, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Finance,  school.    See  School  finance. 

Fire  los«5:  Tncease  in  five  years.  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Fire  precautions:  Classrooms  closed  in  four  Baltimore 
schools,  78,  no.  4.  Dec. 

Fire  prevention:  Must  be  taueht  in  26  States,  231,  no. 
10,  June.    See  also  Safety  eaucatlon. 

Fiscal  administration  and  cost  of  schools  (Strayer), 
169^70,  190-«1,  no.  8,  Apr.    See  also  School  finance. 

Fiscal  policies:  Pennsylvania  survev,  190,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Fisher,  Dorothy  C:  Hurrah,  it  is  not  a  ledge!  105,  no. 
5  Jan. 

Floating  school.    See  Candler  Floating  School. 

Foot  facts  (Sherman),  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Forbush,  William  13.:  Teaching  honesty  in  the  schools, 
208,  no.  9,  May. 

Foroien-bom:  Cfontributlons  to  American  life,  82,  no. 
4,  Dec.:  half  days  devoted  to  English,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
meaning  of  education  (Grossman),  124,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
pupils  study  English  half  days,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.;  pre- 
dominate in  Detroit  schools,  72,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Foreign  languages:  American  students,  10,  no.  1, 
Sept.:  and  college  entrance,  41,  no.  2,  Oct.  See  also 
French  language;  Modem  languages;  Portuguese 
language;  Spanish  language. 

Foreign  service  training,  5,  no.  1,  Sept.  See  also  Com- 
mercial education. 

Foreign  students  in  United  States:  Aided  by  Friendly 
Relations  Committee,  57,  no.  3,  Nov.;  enter  pro- 
fessions in  Pennsylvania,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Havana 
teachers'  committee  serves  as  Information  office,  174, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  summer  schools,  86,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  funds  for  furtherance 
of  work  given  by  International  Education  Board, 
197.  no.  9,  May.  See  also  World  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Fareigners.    See  Forelgn-bom. 

Forest-Protection  Week  and  Arbor  Day:  Proclama- 
tion by  President  of  the  United  States,  177,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Forestation  by  school  children,  213,  no.  9,  May. 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins:  Anniversary  celebrated,  134, 
no.  6,' Feb. 

France:  Motion  pictures  introduced  into  public  schools, 
9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  schools'emphasi/o  physical  training, 
175,  np.  8.  Apr.;  universities  exchange  professors  with 
United  States,  94,  no.  4,  Dec.;  work  instruction 
(Pearson),  13,  no.  1.  Sept. 

Fraternities.    See  High-school  fraternities. 

French  language:  Alsace,  20,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Holland, 
211-12,  no.  9,  May;  United  States,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

G. 

Gardner,  Mass.:  Early  school  sessions  allow  half-day 
employment,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 

General  Education  Board:  Finds  schools  closed  for 
trivial  reasons,  58,  no.  3,  Nov.;  two  new  depart- 
ments, 164,  no.  7,  Mar. 

George  Washington  High  School,  New  York  City: 
Provi^on  for  4,000  students,  179,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Georgia:  Parent-teacher  associations.  126,  no.  6,  Fob. 

Germany:  Cultivates  relations  witn  eastern  Europe 
through  Institute  (Kehl),  14,  no.  1,  Sept.;  educa- 
tional retrogression  through  financial  difficulties 
(Lehmann),  81,  no.  4,  Dec.;  more  women  enter  higher 
education,  223,  no.  10,  June;  school  reform  (Leh- 
mann)t  1,  18,  no.  1,  Sept.;  students  cooperate  with 
farmers,  223,  no.  10,  June;  teachers'  salaries,  93,  no.  4, 
Doc.;  thrift  habits  of  wage-earning  pupils  { Pearson), 
4,  no.  1,  Sept.;  university  students  supply  scientific 
instruments,  223.  no.  10,  June. 

Gifted  students:  Discuss^^d  at  conference,  Association 
of  American  Universities,  79,  no.  4,  Dec;  secondary 
school?,  England,  54,  no.  3,  Nov.:  studied  at  Stanford 
University,  207,  no.  9,  May;  Smith  College  provides 
for  rapid  prepress,  12,  no.  1,  Sept.:  various  kinds  of 
provision,  IW,  no.  8,  Apr.  See  also  Special  classes; 
Educational  tests  and  measurements. 
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Girls:  Agricultural  education,  168,  no.  7,  Mar.;  athletics. 
154,  no.  7,  Mar.,  209,  no.  9,  May;  differentiation  of 
curricula  between  the  sexes.  193,  214,  no.  9,  May; 
Massachusetts  colleges,  few  girls  from  public  schools, 
195,  no.  9,  May;  psychiatric  tests,  198,  no.  9,  May; 
retarded,  trade  school  in  New  York  City,  132,  no.  0, 
Feb.;  social  problems  in  high  school,  33,  no.  2,  Oct. 
See  also  Women. 

Graduate  study:  Medical  courses  In  North  Carolina, 
15,  no.  1,  Sept.,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Great  Bntain:  Differentiation  of  curricula  between 
sexes,  report  to  British  Board  of  Education.  193,  214, 
no.  9,  May;  educational  investigation,  202-3,  no.  9, 
May;  library  system,  25,  no.  2,  Oct.;  report  on  sex 
education  (Tait).  230,  no.  10,  June;  teachers  take 
vacation  course  in  London,  79,  no.  4.  Dec.;  unem- 
ployed young  people  (Tait),  158,  no.  7,  Mar.  See  also 
England;  London. 

Grelner.  Hiram  E.:  Peckham  pupils  build  their  own 
school,  239,  no.  10,  June. 

Grossman,  Bessie  S.:  What  education  means  to  a 
forelgn-bom  student,  124,  no.  6.  Feb. 

Gunther,  F.  M.:  Religious  teaching  fundamental  In 
Italian  schools,  203,  no.  9,  May. 


Hamburg,  University  of.    See  T'niversity  of  Hamburg. 

Hamilton,  W  illiam:  For  the  welfare  of  Alaskan  natives, 
16,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Hammer,  Edna  L.:  A  grammar  school  health  dty. 
44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Hampton  Institute,  Va.:  Conference  of  boarding- 
school  matrons.  95.  no.  4,  Dec. 

Hanch,  C.  C:  Jobs  for  tramed  men  in  highway  trans- 
port work,  67-68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Hanninger,  Nils:  Some  contrasts  between  Swedish 
and  American  schools,  55-57,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Harding,  Warren  O.:  Cooperation  between  States  and 
Nation  in  education,  97,  no.  5,  Jan.;  education  should 
be  maintained  unimpaired,  <3,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Federal 
cooperation  in  Americanization,  107,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
no  achievement  without  effort.  143,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Harvard  University:  Draws  largely  from  public 
schools,  196.  no.  9,  May. 

Hathaway,  Winifred:  Prevention  of  blindness  de- 
mands attention,  100,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Havana,  Cuba:  Committee  of  teachers  serves  as  in- 
formation office,  174,  no.  8.  Apr. 

Hawaii:  Public  instruction,  organization  (Mac- 
Caughey),  199.  no.  9,  May. 

Health:  'Ten  guideposts  lor  teachers  (Sherman),  203, 
no.  9,  May. 

Health  education:  Athletics  for  girls,  conference  at 
Washington,  D.  C ,  154,  no.  7,  Mar.;  children's  clinic. 
University  of  California,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  conference. 
Lake  Mohonk,  4,  no.  1,  Sept.;  dental  clinic,  Hop- 
kinton,  Mass.  (Martindale),  60,  no.  3,  Nov.;  foot 
facts  (Sherman),  86,  no.  4,  Dec.;  graded  course  in 
Washington  s:  hools,  174,  no.  8,  Apr.;  grammar  school 
health  city,  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  health  habits  inculcated 
in  kindergarten,  208,  no.  9,  May;  health  habits  (Wedg- 
wood). Itt2,  no.  7,  Mar.;  "Healthland"  exhibit  by 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  National 
Dairy  Show,  77,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Negro  health  week,  182, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  New  York  City,  *' Health  W  eek,"  156-66, 
no.  7,  Mar..  Red  Cross  chapter  establishes  health 
stations,  161,  no.  7,  Mar.,  undernourished  children 
gain,  155,  no.  7,  Mar.;  physical  education  essential  to 
moral  development,  164,  no.  7  Mar.;  prevention  of 
blindness  (Hathaway),  100,  no.  5,  Jan.;  program  for 
"Health  Week"  or  "Health  Day"  (Wedgwood), 
87,  no.  4,  Dec.;  public  school  bank  of  health.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  78,  no.  4,  Dec;  public  schools  (Wood), 
49, 6b-m.  no.  3,  Nov.:  report  on  city  schools.  60,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  scnolarshlps  offered  by  American  Child  Health 
Association,  230,  no.  10,  June;  height  and  weight 
tables,  144.  no.  6,  Feb.;  school  nurses,  summer  courses, 
131,  no.  6,  Feb.;  ton  guideposts  for  teachers  (Sherman),* 
203,  no.  9,  May;  "to  preserve  children,"  131,  no.  6, 
Feb.  See  also  Athletics;  Child  hygiene;  Health 
service.  Medical  inspection;  Medical  service;  Phy^iical 
examination;  Physical  education. 

Health  officers:  Authority  to  require  vaccination  in 
schools,  decision  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  88,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  duties  performed  by  Alaska  teachers,  60.  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Health  service:  Association  feeds  a  thousand  children 
free  in  New  York  City,  92,  no.  4,  Dec.;  city  schools. 
60,  no.  3,  Nov.;  physical  examination  of  cnildren  of 
pro-school  age,  93,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Health  week:  New  York  City,  contest  to  seek  physi- 
cally perfect  high-school  boys,  156,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Hebb,  Bertha  Y.:  AU-vear  schools  have  many  advan- 
tages, 198,  no.  9,  May;  Cities  maintaining  school 
research  bureau,  236,  no.  10,  June. 

Height  and  weight  tables,  144,  no.  6.  Feb. 

Henshall,  May  D.:  Free  library  service  to  rural  schools, 
41,  no.  2,  Oct. 

High-school  buildings:  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  complete  for 
educative,  recreatrvo,  and  civic  uses,  84,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
exhibit  of  plans  at  Cleveland,  152,  no.  7,  Mar.;  report 
of  commission,  120,  no.  5.  Jan. 

High-school  education  increases  earnings,  119,  no.  5, 
JTan. 

High-school  fraternities:  Forbidden  by  law  In  18 
States,  84,  no.  4,  Dec.;  how  best  to  combar.  234,  no. 
10.  June  Oakland,  C.ilif..  arraigned,  84,  no.  4,  Dec  ; 
Rhode  Island,  forbidden  (Wyman),  128,  no.  6, 
Feb. 

High-school  graduates:  Earn  more  money,  119,  no.  5. 
Jan.;  needed  for  United  States  Coast  Guard,  162, 
no.  7,  Mar. 


High-school  students:  Outside  reading  (Homer),  179, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

High-school  teachers:  Congress  at  Prague,  Tffl,  no.  9. 
May. 

Hich  .schools:  Contest  in  scholarship,  Colorado,  200, 
no.  9,  May;  credit  for  outside  instruction  in  music. 
58,  no.  3,  Nov.;  early  sessions  allow  half-day  em- 
ployment, 28,  no.  2,  Oct.;  efficiency,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
nolding  j)owor  of  various  courses,  88,  no.  4,  "Bhe.; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  associations  prevent  students  from 
leaving  prematurely,  92,  no.  4.  Dec.;  musical  instruc- 
tion (Earhart).  217-18,  229-30,  no.  10,  June;  New 
York  State,  holding  power,  86,  no.  4.  Dec.;  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  Township,  III.,  relief  of  congestion, 
234,  no.  10,  June:  organized  as  republic,  79.  no.  4, 
Dec.;  Pennsylvania,  improvement,  35,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
preparation  for  textile  trades,  41,  no.  2,  Oct.;  radio 
course.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  5,  no.  1,  Sept.;  reading  tastes 
of  students  (Van  Deusen).  80,  no.  4,  Dec.:  student 
guidance,  70,  no.  3.  Nov.;  students'  organizations.  33, 
no.  2,  Oct.  See  also  Junior  high  schoob;  secondary 
education. 

High  schools  (New  York  City):  Contest  to  determine 
physically  perfect  boys,  156,  no.  7,  Mar.;  first  public 
high  school  (Edwards),  119,  no.  o.  Jan.;  George  Wa.«»h- 
Ington  High  School  to  provide  for  4,000  pupils,  179, 
no.  8,  Apr.:  Stuyvesant  High  School  offers  student 
guidance.  70,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Washington  Irving  High 
School  rives  psvchlatric  tests,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Higher  education:  Accredited  institutions,  additions 
to  lists,  140,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Alaska  (College  and  School  of 
Mmes.  pioneer  work,  128.  no.  6,  Feb.;  American  and 
French  universities  exchange  professors,  94,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  American  colleges  in  Near  East  reopen,  168, 
no.  7,  Mar.:  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  revised  standards,  9,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
business  research  bureau  In  10  universities,  134,  no. 

6.  Feb.;  college  entrance  requirements.  41,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
Czechoslovakia,  7.\  no.  4,  Dec.;  definition  of  a  college 
(Tildslev),  110,  no.  5,  Jan.;  bow  to  do  well  in  your 
stuaies  (Holland),  66,  no.  3.  Nov.;  improvement  in 
methods  of  college  teaching  (Charter).  97-98, 118,  no. 
5,  Jan.;  junior  college  movement  in  Missouri  (Jones), 
73.  no.  4.  Dec.;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
scholarship  standards  raised.  100.  no.  6.  Jan.;  land- 
grant  colleges,  development  (Jordan),  121-22. 138-40, 
no.  6,  Feb.:  London,  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Massachusetts, 
survey  (Zook),  15.  no.  1.  Sept.,  195,  no.  9,  May; 
Municipal  University  of  Akron,  alternation  of  practi- 
cal and  academic  work,  153,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Smita  Col- 
lege, honor  students  progress  rapidly.  12,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  united  States  institu- 
tions, studv,  192,  no.  8,  Apr.;  summer  session  attend- 
ance in  certain  universities,  179,  no.  8,  Apr.:  Swarth- 
more  College,  scholarships,  17,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Tribe  of 
Ben-Hur,  scholarships,  9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  universities 
represented  at  commercial  conference,  36,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
women  in  Germany,  223,  no.  10.  June.  See  also  En- 
gineering education;  Summer  schools;  and  under 
names  of  college*  and  univerxities. 

Hlcher  education  (conferences):  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Uniyersities.  79,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  86,  uq.  4.  Dec.;  National 
Association  of  State  Universities,  98,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Highway  Education  Board:  Announces  prize  for  safety 
lessons,  19,  no.  1,  Sept.;  conference  on  highway 
problems.  53,  no.  3,  Nov.;  prize  for  safety  lesson,  9, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  six  safety  lessons  for  elementary  schools, 
78,  no.  4,  Dec 

Hlgnway  engineering  education:  Conference,  164,  no. 

7,  Mar.;  trend  (Agg.),  61-62,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Highway  engineering  and  higjiway  transport  educa- 
tion: (^.onference  at  Washington,  D.  C,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Hiehwav  transport  education:  Jobs  for  trained  men 
(Hancii),  67-68,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Hill,  Robert  T.:  Systematic  training  for  teachers  of 
immigrants,  188,  no.  8,  Apr. 

History'  teaching:  Canadian  history  compulsory  In 
lower  grades,  46,  no.  2,  Oct.;  use  of  library  (Morgan), 
44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Hoffman,  U.  J.:  What  constitutes  a  consolidated 
school,  210,  no.  9,  May. 

Holland.  E.  O.:  How  to  do  well  in  your  studies,  66, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Holland:  Education  (Diels).  125-26,  no.  6,  Feb.;  mod- 
ern language  teaching,  211-12,  no.  9.  May;  physical 
training.  175,  no.  8,  Apr.;  students'  travel  depart- 
ment, 223,  no.  10,  June. 

Home  economics  education:  Conference  of  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  16.  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  223.  no.  lO,  Jime;  cooking 
schoDl  on  wheels  in  Sweden  (Pearson),  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 
junior  high  school  girls,  83,  no.  4,  Dec.;  London 
County  Oouncil  oflers  course  in  cooking,  96,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio,  offers 
day  course  for  housewives,  95,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Oregon 
State  Agricultural  College  students  cook  and  serve 
hotel  dinner,  190,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Home  service  director  in  banks,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Homer,  Fred  L.:  Outsiae  reading  of  high-school 
students,  179,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Honduras:    Foreign  scholarships.  13.  no.  1.  Sept. 

Honesty:    Teaching  in  public  schools  (Forbush),  208, 
no.  9,  May. 
'  Honor  societies:   "Cum  Laude,"  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 
I  Honour,  Theo.:  Review  of  a  year's  work,  33,  no.  2.  Oct. 
I  Hopkinton,  Mass.:  Dental  clinic  (Martindale),  60,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Howard.  Clara  E.:  Systematic  instruction  in  the  use 
of  books,  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Hungary:    Economic  distress  of  university  teachers, 
223,  no.  10,  June. 
I   Hutchinson,  Dorothy:     Practical  physical  education 
I       program,  201,  no.  9,  May. 
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loe  skating  contests:  Milwaukee  schools,  149,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Idaho:  Requires  teaching  of  Constitution,  215,  no.  9, 
May. 

Illinois:  One-teacher  school,  104,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Illiterary:  Kentucky,  ''Moonlight  schools"  aid  in 
eradication,  151,  no.  7.  Mar.;  New  York,  bar  to  voting 
privilege,  71,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Porto  Rico,  reducofl,  100, 
no.  5,  Jan.:  serious  problem  (Uarding),  107,  no.  6, 
Jan.:  still  too  common  (Titfert),  10,  no.  1,  Sept.: 
Washinu'ton,  reduce  1, 40,  no.  2,  Oct. 

nm-stratluns:  Old  Washington  schoolhouse,  Alexan- 
dria, \  a.,  227,  no.  10,  June. 

Immi^crant  education:  New  York,  systematic  training 
for  teenhers  (Hill),  1P8,  no.  8,  Apr. 

In  lepenaence,  Mo.:  Institute  oners  night  workf«2, 
no  3,  Nov. 

Indian  schools:  Need  teachers,  29,  no.  2^  Oct.;  need 
teachers  of  agriculture,  152,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Nevada 
cooperates  witli  Fedentl  ijovemment,  1X5,  no.  S,  Apr. 

Indiana:  Efficiency  in  small  high  schools,  4S,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  plan  of  rural  teacher  trtUDlng,  3-%  no.  2,  Oct.: 
Riley  memorial  week  observed  in  schools,  66,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Individual  attention  of  entire  faculty:  Alaska  College, 
^.  W-*,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Industrial  education:  Alaska  (Hamilton).  16.  no.  1, 
Sept.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  studied  by  school  authorities. 
2li,  no.  9,  May:  shop  teachers  and  supervisors,  con 
ferenccs  at  Providence,  R.  I  ,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  212. 
no.  9,  May:  special  school  for  retarded  girls,  132.  no.  b. 
Feb.:  Sweden,  6h,  no.  3.  Nov.;  traveling  shop  library, 
114,  no.  rt.  Jan.    See  oLio  Continuation  soiiool. 

<Lnglis,    AJexanlor:  Report   on  small   high  schools  of 
»«*  Indiana.  4H.  no.  2.  (3ct. 

^ipstitute  of  international  Education:  Student  tours, 
,  "  224,  no.  10.  June. 

.  ^^Intellectual  cooperation  of  League  of  Nation:  Aid  for 
Austrians  (Grew),  120,  no.  5.  Jan. 

International  Kindergarten  Union:  Meeting  at  Pitts- 
X  biugh  (Vandewalker),  200,  no.  9,  May. 
^telUgence  tests.    Su  Educational  tests  and  measure* 

yments. 

^Jnter    and   intra-institutional  activities    (Burchenal), 
^  209,  no.  9,  May. 

^  International  Conference  for  Labor  Education,  Brussels, 
^     223,  no.  10.  June. 

International    Congress    of    High-School    Teachers, 

Prague,  207,  no.  9,  May. 
.International    Education    Board:  Funds    for   foreign 
students  Kiven  to  Teachers  College,  New  York  City, 
197.  no.  9.  May. 

International  good  will:  Promoted  by  essay  contest, 
168,  no.  7,  Mar. 

International  reciprocity  in  education.  178,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Iowa:  Consolidation  of  school  (AbeH,  1X3,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Station:  Receives  gift  to 
extend  work.  134,  no.  6,  Fob. 

Italy:  Medical  inspection  in  schools,  58.  no.  3.  Nov.: 
religious  education,  elementary  schools  (Gunthcr), 
203.  no.  9,  May;  religious  education,  objections 
(Monges),  102,  no.  5,  Jan. 


Japan:  Exchange  of  pupils'  sketches  and  drawings 

with  schools  of  Himburg.  Germany,  223,  no.  10,  June. 
Johnson,  Thomas  E.:  Urges  equalization  of  school  tax 

rate  in  Michigan,  120,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Joaw,  John  C:  Junior  college  movement  in  Missouri. 

7.3.  89-90.  no.  4,  Dec. 
Jordan,   WUliam  H.:  After  50  years  with  the  land- 

^rant  colleges,  121-22,  13*^0,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Juilliard  Musical  Foundation:  Assists  needy  students, 

no  9,  May. 
Junior  colleges:  Discussed  at  Conference  of  National 

A.ssociation  of  State  Universities,  93,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Junior  college  movement  in  Missouri  (Jones),  73,  89-90, 

no.  4.  Dec. 
Junior  nigh  school:  Girls  prepared  for  successful  home 

making,  83,  no.  4,  Dec.;  London,  11,  no.  1,  Sept.; 

New  York  City,  increasing  in  number. 
Iuvt>nilo  crime,  23S  no,  no.  10,  June. 
Ju^enile  unemployment  centers,  London,  150,  no.  7, 

Mar. 

K. 

-E^anoas  City,  Mo.:  Associations  try  to  retain  students 
V  Tit  hich  schools,  92.  no.  4,  Dec. 
JDuisis  State  Agrlculturdl  College:  Contest  in  academic 
.  subjects,  231,  no.  10,  Jimc;  engineering  graduates 
"  ■  continue  in  profession,  107,  no.  7.  Mar. 
Kehl,  John  L.:  Eastern  Europe  Institute,  14,  no.  1. 
^Sept. 

Kentucky:  "Moonlight  schools"  for  eradication  of 
^iUiteracy,  151,  no.  7,  Mar.;  survey  of  schools,  23,  do.  1, 
48ept.  f     '         f 


Kern  County  (Calif.)  Union  High  School:  Girls*  agri- 
cultural class,  168,  no.  7.  Mar. 
^   Kindergarten:  Ample  justification  for  (Root),  219-21, 
'  fnio.  10.  Jime:  anil  retardation  (Abbot),  131,  no.  6,  Fob.; 
;    '  a)nfercnce  of  supervisors  and  training  teachers,  15r>, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  courses  in  manv  Institutions  (Vande- 
walker), 17,  no.  I,  Sept.;  foUbwod  by  other  experi- 
,    -r^ents  In  preschool  education  (Vandewalker).  49,  64, 
%**no.  ^,  Nov.;  growth  In  towns  (Abbot),  24,  no.  1,  Sept.: 
^^^culcatcs  htalth  habits.  2rJH,  no.  9.  May:  suggestions 
concerning  legislation  (Vandewalker),  130,  no. 6,  Feb.; 
>    triiins  for  American  life  (Barnes),  73,  94,  No.  4,  Dec. 


King,  Leroy  A.:  And  sin-vey  of  Pennsylvania's  fiscal 

policies  in  education*  190,  no.  8,  Apr. 
••Know  your  schools  week:"  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  210, 

no.  10,  June. 
Kohn,  Laura  U.:  Value  of  paront-toacher  associations, 

210,  no.  9,  May. 


Laborers'  imlverslty:  To  be  founded  by  students' 
federation,  Mexico,  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Labor  education:  Brussels,  223,  no.  10,  Jime. 

Lake  Mohonk  (N.  Y.):  Confaronce  on  health  educa- 
tion, 4,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Land-grant  colleges:  Conference  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
96,  no.  4,  Dec.;  development  (Jordan),  121-22, 138-40, 
no.  6,  Feb. 

Negroes,  conference  at  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Languages.  See  Fnglish  language;  French  language; 
Modem  languages. 

Lathrop,  Kdith  A:  Laws  which  encourage  consolida- 
tion by  State  aid,  111-13,  no.  5,  Jan.:  standardisation 
of  sehools  in  Vermont.  105,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Latin:  Aid  to  study  of  business  English,  35,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Latin- American  countries:  Argentina,  schools  for 
nomadic aborigln-^s,  88,  no.  4,  Dec;  BradJian  students 
01  economics  address  Americans,  140,  no.  6,  Feb.: 
Chile,  summer  schools  unsuccessful  (Marcham), 
185,  no.  8,  Apr.-  educational  relations,  192,  no  8, 
Apr.:  Habana,  Cuba,  committee  of  teachers  serves 
as  Informative  office,  174,  no.  8,  Apr.:  international 
reciprocity  In  education,  178,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Mexico, 
discontinues  exchange  of  students  and  professors. 
161,  no.  7,  Mar.:  Pan-.\meri(?an  Union,  report  of 
educational  six-tion,  192,  no.  8,  .\pr.;  University  of 
Mexico,  American  teachers  study  m.  192,  no.  8.  Apr. 

League  of  the  Kmpire:  Arranges  exchange  of  British 
and  overseas  teachers,  181,  no.  8,  Apr.;  compared 
with  Pan-American  Union,  178,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Legislation:  Constitution  required  to  be  taught  in  22 
States,  224,  no.  10,  June;  encouragement  of  consoli- 
dation by  State  aid  (Lathrop),  111,  no.  5.  Jan.;  Are 
prevention  required  to  be  taught  in  26  States,  231, 
no.  10.  June;  high-school  fraternities  forbidden  in 
18  States,  84,  no.  3,  Dec.:  kindergartens.  Improvement 
(Van«Iewalker);  130,  no.  6,  Feb.:  vaccination  law 
upheld  by  Supreme  Court  of  United  States,  88, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Lei^slation  (by  States):  Idaho,  teacMng  of  constitu- 
tion re<)uired,  215,  no.  9.  Mav;  Louisiana,  State 
superintendent  to  oe  elected,  83,  no.  4,  Dec.:  New 
Jersey,  teaching  of  constitution  retjuired,  156,  no.  7. 
Mar.;  municipalities  may  set  apart  public  lands  for 
playgrounds,  163,  no.  7.  Mar.;  Oregon,  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  pub  Ic  schools,  79,  no.  4,  Dec:  Rnodo 
Island,  high-school  fraternities  forbidden«  Wyn:an), 
128,  no.  6,  Feb.:  Washington,  I).  C,  bills  for  improve- 
ment of  schools  introduced  into  Congress,  166,  no.  7, 
Mar..  173,  no. 8,  Apr.:  Washington  (state ).no  exemp- 
tion from  physical  examination  in  schools,  95,  no.  4, 
Dec:  Wvonung,  transportation  of  pupils  to  school, 
206,  no.  9,  May. 

L<ehmann,  Reinhold:  Dismal  picture  of  German  con- 
ditions, 81,  no.  4,  Dec;  progress  of  school  reform  in 
Germany,  1,  18,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Inland  Stanford  Junior  L^versity:  Study  of  gifted 
children,  207,  no.  9,  May. 

Libraries:  American  Library  Association,  annual 
conf3ren?e,  19,  no.  1,  Sept.:  ••Book-review  days" 
for  eighth-grade  pupils  <  Pax5on),208,  no.  9,  May: 
cooperation  with  art  schools  (Ferguson.,  40,  no.  2, 
Oct.:  «.evelopment  encouraged  by  United  States 
Bureau  of  i*  duration,  34,  no.  2,  Oct.:  Great  Britain, 
complete  system,  23, 38.  no.  2,  Oct.;  history  teaching 
(Morgan),  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Instltut  International  de 
Blbllo?raphie,  Brussels,  12,  no.  1,  Sept.:  Kansas 

.  City  creates  special  teachers' library  (Voigt),  174,  no. 
8,  .\pr.:  New  York  extension  service,  114,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
organ!  :ed  for  education,  42,  no.  2,  Oct.;  package, 
205  6,  no.  9,  May;  picture  collections  supplied  to 
schools,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.  ser\ice  to  teachers  (Smith), 
47,  2,  Oct.:  Southern  States,  217,  232-34,  240,  no.  10, 
June;  supplementary  textbooks  sent  to  schools,  70, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  traveling,  M alne,  200,  no.  9,  May,  twenty- 
five  books  for  children.  20,  no.  1,  Sept.:  University 
of  Virginia  receives  gift  of  private  library,  140,  no. 
6,  Feb.     See  al^o  Book  Roviows:  Cataloging. 

Libraries  (mral-school):  Essential  part  of  equipment, 
200,  no.  9.  May;  free  sarvice  (Honshall),  41,  no.  2, 
Oct.:  methods  of  supply  (HoljinsDn),  42,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Libraries  (tchooi):  benefit  to  community  and  ^chool 
(Cutter),  37,  no.  2,  Oct.;  cooperation  with  public 
library  (Rule).  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  124, 
no.  6,  Feb.;  Influence  (Riddell),  36,  no.  2,  Oct.: 
London,  8,  no.  1  Sept.;  Philippine  Islands,  33,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  reading  tastes  of  high-.school  students  (Van 
Densen),  80,  no.  4,  Dec;  recruiting  for  school  librarians 
(McCabe),  46,  no.  2,  Oct.:  systematic  instruction  in 
the  use  of  books  (Howard)^ 39,  no.  2,  Oct.:  teachers 
college  (Rulon),  30,  no.  2,  Oct.:  techmcal  high-school 
(luplcs),  29,  no.  2,  Oct.;  training  the  school  librarian 
(Vought),  36,  no.  2,  Oct.;  work  with  student  organiza- 
tions, XI,  no.  2,  Oct.;  teaching  children  the  reading 
habit,  42.  no.  2,  Oct. 
Lippert,  Emanuel  V.:  Education  in  Czechoslovakia, 
/5-77,  no.  4,  Dec;  recent  educational  events  in 
Czechoslovakia.  167,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Literature.    See  Libraries. 

Loan  fund  keeps  children  in  school,  LouisvillAKy.,  96. 
no.  4,  Dec.  m^  ''  ' 


Locke,  John:  Effect  of  education,  169,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Lombard,  Ellen  C:  Summer  courses  in  parent-teacher 
work,  228,  no.  10,  June. 

London:  Camp  school  for  delicate  children,  17,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  central  schools,  U.  no.  1,  Sept.:  coune  in 
cooking,  96.  no.  4  Dec;  eaucational  exhibit,  221,  no. 
10,  June:  eaucational  position,  7-8,  no.  1  Sept.;  educa- 
tional trips,  117,  no.  5,  Jan.;  evening  classes  in  wide 
range  of  subjects.  167.  no.  7.  Mar.;  experiment  in  dilu- 
tion, 197,  no.  9,  May;  Juvenile  imemployment  centers, 
159,  no.  7,  Mar.;  offlcial  statistics  on  education  service, 
8,  no.  L  Sept. 

Lorain,  Ohio:  Pupils  classified  by  results  of  intelligence 
te.>«ts,  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Los  Angeles:  Musical  instruments  loaned  to  beginners, 
62,  no.  3,  Nov.;  schools  instruct  children  in  motion- 
picture  studios.  92.  no.  4,  Dec;  teachers  organize 
research  council  113,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Louisiana:  State  superintendent  to  be  elected,  83,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Louisville,  Ky.:  Parent-teacher  association's  loan  fund 
keeps  children  in  school,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School:  Gives  broad  training 
in  textile  Industry,  105.  no.  5,  Jan. 

Luckey,  G .  W .  A . :  Manufacturers  and  employers  equip 
technical  school,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 

M. 

McCabe,  Martha  R.:  Recruiting  for  school  librarians 
46,  no.  2,  Oct. » 

McCracken,  C.  C:  EflTective survey  of  Ohio  county,  114, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

MacCaughey,  Vaughan:  Organization  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Hawaii,  199,  no.. 9,  May. 

Maiden,  Mass.:  Use  of  height  and  weight  tables,  144, 
no.  6,  Feb. 

Malnutrition.  See  Health  education;  Health  service; 
School  lunches. 

Mann,  Horace:  Education  at  the  head  of  nation's 
resources,  145,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Manual  training:  Homemade  school  apparatus  in 
Sweden  (Pearson).  20,  no.  1.  Sept.;  French  schools 
(Pearson),  13,  no.  1,  Sept.  Stu  aUo  Vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Maphis,  Charles  G.:  Door  of  educational  hope  opened  to 
thousands,  193-94,  204-6,  no.  9,  May. 

Maphis,  Lillie  B.:  Comfortable  homes  for  city  teachers, 
134,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Marine  Corps  Institute:  Enrolls  one  of  every  three 
marines,  156,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Mariin,  Helen:  A  cooperative  project  in  cataloging,  238, 
no.  10.  June. 

Martindale.  Frances  0.:  School  dental  clinic  in  Massa- 
chusetts town,  60,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Massachusetts:  Classes  for  retarded  pupils,  203,  no.  9, 
May:  early  school  sessioosin  two  cities  allow  half-day 
employment,  28.  no.  2,  Oct.:  normal  schools  in  con- 
ference, 28,  no.  2,  Oct.:  on&*room  schools  disappear- 
ing, 214,  no.  9,  May;  professional  reading  course  given 
by  university  extension  division.  32,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
survey  of  higher  education  (Zook),  195-96,  no.  9, 
May:  university  extension  division,  6,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
use  of  height  and  weight  tables  in  two  cities,  144,  do.  6, 
Feb. 

Masters,  Joseph  G.r  Personal  coofereooe  the  best 
weapon,  234,  no.  10,  Jtme. 

Mathematics:  Elementary  and  Junior  high  school 
(CaldweU),  172,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Measurements,  educational.  See  Educational  tests 
-and  measurements. 

Medical  education:  Advance  (editorial),  178,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  country  boys  encouraged  to  study  medicine, 
231,  no.  10,  June;  itinerant  postgraduate  course, 
North  Carolina,  15,  ho.  1,  Sept.:  63,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
recent  developments  (Colwell),  169,  180-81,  no.  8, 
Apr.    5««a2fo  Professional  preparation. 

Medical  inspection:  Detroit,  Mich.,  new  plan,  102,  no. 
5,  Jan.:  Italian  schools,  58,  do.  3.  Nov. 

Medical  service:  Cornell  University  clinic,  224,  no.  10, 
June:  Milwaukee  children  immime  from  dlptheria, 
68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  4,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Mental  hyglenei  Bureau,  New  York,  124,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Mental  tests.  See  Educational  tests  and  measure- 
ments. 

Methods  of  college  teaching  (Charters),  97-98, 118,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York:  Educational  service, 
215,  no.  9,  May. 

Mexico:  Discontinues  exchanges  of  students  and  pro- 
fessors. 161,  no.  7,  Mar.;  promotion  of  good  will  with 
United  States.  240,  no.  10,  June:  Students  Federa- 
tion to  found  laborers'  imlverslty,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.: 
United  States  teachers  study  in  University  of  Mexico, 
192,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Mexico  (City):  Foreign  residents  taught  Spanish,  66, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Michigan:  Enualiration  of  taxation,  120,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Milam,  Carl  H.:  Cooperation  in  prepatation  of  library 
material  for  school  life,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Milwaukee:  Children  immune  from  diphtheria,  68,  no. 
3,  Nov.:  continuation  school,  206,  no.  9,  May ;  ice-skat- 
ing contest,  149,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Minnesota:  Salaries  in  consolidated  schools,  179,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Missouri:  Junior  college  movement  (Jones),  73,  8^-W, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Modern  languages:  Holland,  instruction  (Diels).  21 1-12, 
no.  9,  May.  See  aUo  English  language;  Foreign 
languages:  French  language;  Portuguese  language; 
Spanish  language. 
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MoDKes,  Richard  O.:  Objections  to  religions  teaching 
in  Italy,  102.  no.  5.  Jan. 

"Moonlight  schools '^  For  the  eradication  of  illiteracy 
in  Kentucky,  151,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Morgan,  Ella  S.:  The  library 's  part  in  teaching  history, 
44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

"Motherly  women":  Take  places  of  trained  teachers, 
London,  197,  no.  9,  May. 

Motion-picture  children  well  taught,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Motion  pictures  in  schools:  France,  9,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
London.  8,  no.  1,  Sept.:  proper  use,  216,  no.  9,  May; 
production  of  films  pedagogically  sound,  16,  no.  1, 
Sept.    See  alto  Visual  education. 

Motor  trucks:  Recreative  possibilities  (Curtis),  235-36, 
no.  10,  June;  transportation  of  pupils  to  school, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  191.  no.  8,  Apr.  Su  alio  Con- 
solidation Of  schools:  Highway  transport. 

Muerman,  John  C:  Cost  of  transportation  to  consoli- 
dated schools,  95,  no.  4^ec.;  good  work  by  Virginia 
community  leagues,  177,  no.  8,  Aor.;  pupil  trans- 
portation In  a  Colorado  county,  201,  no.  9.  May; 
teachers'  institutes  in  West  Virginia,  71,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio:  Alternation  of 
practical  and  acaaemic  work,  153,  no.  7  Mar.;  day 
course  in  home  making,  95,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Museums:  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  teaches  music, 
19,  no.  1,  Sept.;  educational  work,  215,  no.  9,  May; 
visited  by  school  children  of  Manchester,  England, 
95,  no.  5,  Dec. 

Musical  education:  Cleveland.  Ohio,  museum  of  art 
holds  singing  classes,  19,  no.  i,  Sept.;  Denver,  school 
credit  for  outside  instruction,  58l  no.  3,  Nov.;  De- 
troit, Mich.,  124,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  University  of  Rochester,  64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  216. 
no.  9,  May:  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  instruments  loaned 
tobeginners,  62,no.3,  Nov.;  needy  students  assisted 
by  Juilliard  Musical  Foundation,  200,  no.  9.  May; 
New  York  City,  schools  observe  music  week,  181, 
no.  8.  Apr.;  recent  progress  (Earhart),  217-18, 229-30, 
no.  Id,  June. 

N. 

Nation-wide  tests  of  high-school  students,  156,  no.  7, 

Mar. 
National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation.   Conference 

at  Washington,  D.  C,  154,  no.  7,  Mar. 
National  Association  of  mgh-school  Inspectors  and 

fcupervisors:  Meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  156,  no.  7, 

Mar. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities:  Meeting  at 

Washington,  D.  C,  93,  no.  4,  Dec. 
National  Conference  of  Sodal  Workers:   Meeting  at 

Washington,  D.  C,  222,  no.  10,  June. 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and   Parent-Teacher 

Associations:  Study  of  child  welfare,  215,  no.  9,  May. 
National  Council  of  Education,  and  American  Medical 

Association:  Uealtii  essentials  for  rural  schools,  re- 
port of  Joint  committee,  81,  no.  4,  Dec. 
National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  "Healthland" 

exhibit  by  united  States  Bureau  of  Education,  77, 

no.  4,  Dec. 
National  Education  Association:  Meeting  at  Oakland, 

San  Francisco,  231,  no.  10,  June;  meeting  attended 

by  Shelby  County  teachers,  21,  no.  1,  Sept.;  report  of 

Joint  committee  on  health  education,  60,  no.  3,  Nov.; 

Sport  of  commission  on  reorganisation  of  secondary 
ucation.  120,  no.  5,  Jan.;  study  of  educational 
motion  pictures,  216,  no.  9,  May.  See  also  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Education;  Department  of  Super- 
intendence. 

National  Education  Association  and  American  Libr^ 
Association:  Twenty-five  books  for  cbildren,  20, 
no.  1,  Sept.     , 

National  Honesty  Bureau:  Activities,  208,  no.  9.  May. 

National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Distribution 
of  duplicates  specimens  to  schools  and  colleges,  225, 
no.  10,  June. 

National  University  Extension  Association:  Work 
(Maphis)  194,  201,  no.  9.  May. 

Near  East:  American  colleges  reopen,  168,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Nebraslca,  University  of.    See  University  of  Nebraska. 

Negro  education:  Aid  from  Rosenwald  i?und,  11,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  girls,  83,  no.  4,  Dec.;  healtn  week  observed, 
182,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Negro  education  (conferences):  Ralcich,  N.  C,  78, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  boarding-school  matrons,  Hampton,  Va., 
95,  no.  4,  Dec.;  land-grant  coUoges,  Tuskegco,  Ala., 
144,  no.  6.  Feb. 

Neuropsychiatry:  U.  S.  Veterans'  Bureau,  course 
ofiercd,  215,  no.  9,  May. 

Nevada:  Solicitous  for  education  of  Indians,  185,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

New  Books  on  Education.    See  Book  reviews. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.:  Summer  school  on  pier,  70,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

New  Haven,  Conn.:  Public-school  teachers'  courses  at 
Yale,  32,  no.  2.  Oct. 

New  Jersey:  Playgrounds,  162,  no.  7,  Mar.;  requires 
teaching  of  Constitution,  156,  no.  7,  Mar. 

New  York  City:  Aid  to  foreign  students.  57,  no.  3,  Nov. ; 
art  appreciation,  elementary  schools,  236,  no.  10, 
June;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  broadcasts 
orchestral  concerts  with  lectures,  14,  no.  1.  Sept.; 
conference  of  business  men  and  teachers,  152,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  Cornell  University  pay  clinic  for  school  chil- 
dren, 224,  no.  10,  June;  elementary-school  graduates, 
prizes.  164,  no.  7,  Mar.;  George  Washington  High 
School  provides  for  4,000  students,  179,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
Junior  high  schools  increasing  m  number,  83,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  music  week,  fourth  annual,  181,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
nursery  school,  50,  no.  3,  Nov.;  open-air  schools.  35, 
no.  2.  Oct.;  part-time  enrollment,  94,  No.  4,  Dec.; 
physical  examinatloo  of  pre-school  childran,  91,  no.  4, 


Dec.;  promotion  withheld  ftom  excessive  numbers 
(Ettinger),  88,  no.  4,  Dec.;  psychiatric  tests  for 
trobblesome  girls,  198,  no.  9.  May;  school  attendance, 
238,  no.  10,  June;  school  budget,  64,  no.  3.  Nov.; 
special  care  for  sirfferers  from  cardiac  di«^raers,  43, 
no.  2,  Oct.;  student  guidance  in  novel  form,  70,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  suoerintendent  suggests  text  for  20  schoob, 
143,  no.  6,  Feb.;  survey  and  establishment  of  exper- 
imental schools,  37,  no.  2,  Oct.;  trade  school  for  re- 
tarded girls,  132,  no.  6,  Feb.;  vocational  bureaus' 
report,  119,  no.  5,  Jan. 

New  York  (State):  Art  clubs  in  schools,  222,  no.  10, 
Jime;  bureau  of  mental  hygiene  and  diagnosis,  124, 
no.  6.  Feb.;  bureau  of  teacher  training  and  certi- 
fication. 177,  no.  8,  Apr.;  city-school  boards.  Inde- 
pendent, 126,  no.  6,  Feb.;  fiscal  administration 
(Strayer),  169-70,  190,  no.  8,  Apr.;  high  .schools, 
holding  power,  86,  no.  4,  Dec.;  school  district  begins 
its  second  century,  143.  no.  6,  Feb.;  school  principals 
issue  certificates  of  literacy,  71,  no.  3,  Nov.;  shop 
libraries,  loaned  gratuitously,  114,  no.  5,  Jan.;  spelling 
bee  for  50,000  children,  71,  no.  3,  Nov.;  survey  of 
rural  schools.  3,  no.  I,  Sept.;  teachers,  broader  prep- 
aration required,  95,  no.  4,  Dec.;  teachers  of  immi- 
grants trained  by  State,  77,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Normal  schools:  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  experiment  in 
rural  education,  85-86,  no.  4.  Dec.;  centenary  of  first 
teacher-training  school  in  Umted  States.  Vermont, 
228,  no.  10,  June;  conference,  Massachusetts,  28,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  Emporia,  Kans.,  aid  to  rural-school  officers 
(Cook),  102.  no.  5,  Jan.;  Hvannis,  Mass.,  summer 
course  in  nursine,  134,  no.  6,  Feb.;  North  Adams, 
Wass.,  corresDonaence  course  for  teachers,  92,  no.  4, 
D'ec.:  Pennsylvania,  summer  sessions,  6,  no.  1,  Sept. 
See  atm  Teacher  training. 

North  Carolina:  Conference  at  Raleigh  on  Negro 
education,  78,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Currituck  County  schools 
reorganised,  100,  no.  6,  Jan.;  part-time  cla-sses  for 
farm  boys,  140,  no.  6,  Feb.;  physicians  receive 
instruction,  1.5,  no.  1,  Sept.;  63,  no.  S,  Nov. 

North  (^tral  A.^sociatioQ  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools:  Meeting  at  Chicago.  159,  no.  7,  Mar.;  ac- 
crediting of  teacher  training,  93,  no.  4,  Dec. 

North  Dakota:  School  attendance,  212,  no.  9,  May. 

Northwestern  University:  New  buildings,  191,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  students  classified  according  to  ability,  29,  no. 
2,  Oct. 

Nursery  schools,  48-49,  64-65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Nursery:  Hyannls  (MassO  Normal  School,  summer 
instruction.  134,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Ohio  State  University, 
course  leading  to  degree,  185,  no.  8,  Apr.,  trains 
nurses  to  teach,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Nutrition  of  school  children.  See  Health  education; 
Health  service;  School  lunches. 


Ohio:  Survey  of  Logan  County  (McCracken),  114,  no. 
5.  Jan. 

Ohio  State  University:  Course  to  prepare  teachers  of 
nursUig,  96,  no.  4,  Dec.;  nursing  course  leads  to 
degree,  185,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Oklahoma:  C^ege  boys  own  dairy  cows,  19,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  educational  survey.  153,  no.  7,  Mar..  28,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  plan  for  consolidating  schools  (Cook),  99-100, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

One-room  school:  Illinois.  104,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Massa- 
chusetts, disappearing.  214.  no.  9,  May.  See  oho  Con- 
solidation of  schools;  Rural  education. 

Ontario  (Province):  Study  of  Canadian  history  com- 
pulsory in  many  schools,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Open-air  schools:  New  York  City,  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Opportunity  in  education.  See  Equality  of  educa- 
nonal  opportunity. 

Orchestras:  School,  218,  no.  10.  June. 

Oregon:  Law  compelling  children  to  attend  public 
scnool,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College:  Home  econ^cmucs 
students  caok  and  serve  hotel  dinner,  190,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Oifeinizations  (meethigs  and  activities):  American 
Araociation  of  University  Women,  92,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
American  Child  Health  Association,  230,  no.  in, 
June;  American  Home  Economics  Association,  16, 
no.  1,  Sept.:  American  Medical  Association,  81,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  American  Library  Association,  19.  no.  IjSept.; 
American  Physical  Education  Association,  209.  no. 
9,  May;  American  Red  Cross,  161,  no.  7,  Mar.  93,  no. 

5,  Dec.;  American  School  Hygiene  Association,  164, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  Association  of  American  Universities.  79, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  Association  of  CoUesos  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  140,  no. 

6,  Feb.;  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 9,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Associa- 
tion of  Land-Grant  Colleges,  96,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Associa- 
tion of  Summer  Session  Directors,  179,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  50,  no.  3,  Nov.: 
Camp  Roosevelt  Association,  132,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Child 
Kcalth  Organization  of  America,  4,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
avic  Club  of  New  York,  131,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Council  of 
Kindergarten  Supervision  and  Training  Teachers, 
156,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Federal  Council  for  Citizenship 
Training,  154,  no.  7,  Mar.;  International  Kinder- 
garten union,  200,  no.  9,  May;  Music  Supervisors 
National  Conference,  218,  no.  10.  Juno;  Music 
Teachers'  National  Association,  217,  no.  10,  June: 
National  Association  of  1  igh-School  Inspectors  and 
Supervisors,  156,  no.  7,  Mar.;  National  Association  of 
State  Universities,  93,  no.  4,  Dec.;  National  Auto- 
mobile Chamber  of  Commerce,  68.  no.  3,  Nov.; 
National  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  100, 
no.  SAJan.;  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  215,  no.  9,  May;  National 
Council  of  Education,  81,  no.   4,  Dec.;   National 


Coundl  of  State  Departments  of  Education.  164.  no. 
7.  Mar.;  National  Education  Association,  21,  no.  1, 
Sept.,  60,  no.  3,  Nov.,  120,  no.  5,  Jan.,  231,  no.  10, 
June,  216,  no.  9,  May,  tee  aUo  Department  of  Rural 
Education  and  Department  of  Superintendence; 
National  University  Extension  Association,  194,  204, 
no.  9,  May;  New  York  State  Association  of  Con- 
sulting Psychologists,  93,  no.  5,  Dec.;  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  150, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  Pan-American  Union,  5,  no.  1,  Sept.,  178, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  Pan-Padflc  Union.  36,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Russian  Mutual  Aid  Society, 
151,  no.  7,  Mar.;  School  Children's  Free  Lunch 
Association,  92,  no.  5,  Dec.;  Visual  Education 
Association  of  America,  92,  no.  5.  Dec.  See  also 
High-school  fraternities;  Honor  societies;  Teachers' 
associations. 

P. 

Package  library  service,  305-6.  no.  9.  May. 

Palmer,  UeorgiB  T..  and  Wedgwood^Harriet:  Social 
workers  convene  in  Washington,  222.  no.  10,  June. 

Pan-American  Union:  Aids  foreign  students,  57,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  section  of  education,  5.  no.  1,  Sept.;  work 
like  that  of  BriUth  Leagile  of  the  Empire,  178,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Pan-Pacific  Union:  Commercial  conference,  36,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Parent  councils:  Germany,  18,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Parent-teacher  associations:  Course  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 228,  no.  10,  June;  "Dad's  night,"  Colum- 
bus, ua.,  126,  no. 6.  Feb.;  growth,  226,  no.  10.-  June; 
loan  fund  keeps  children  m  school,  96,  no.  4.  Dec.; 
National  Congress,  215,  no.  9,  Iday;  value  (Kohn), 
210,  no.  9,  May. 

Paris  will  establish  university  city,  14,  no.  1,  Sejpt. 

Parmeiee,  C.  D.:  Educational  System  of  Quebec 
Province,  1,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Pan-time  classes  for  farm  boys,  140,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Part-time  teachers  aided  by  library,  47,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Paxson,  Ruth  M.:  "Book-review  days"  for  eighth- 
grade  pupils,  206.  no.  9,  May. 

Pearson,  Peter  H.:  Austriaus  adopt  the  experiment 
method,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  automobiles  in  novel 
service,  12,  no.  1,  Sept.;  from  the  schools  of  France, 
U,  no.  1.  Sept.;  homemade  school  apparatus  in 
Sweden,  20,  no.  1,  Sept.;  some  facts  about  European 
education,  223-24,  no.  10,  June;  Stockholm  Training 
(College  for  vocational  teachers,  103,  no.  6,  Jan.;  wage- 
earning  pupils  must  be  thrifty,  4,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Peckham  school,  Bullalo,  N.  Y.:  BuUt  by  pupils,  239, 
no.  10.  June. 

Personal  conference  the  best  wei4>on  (Masters),  234, 
no.  10,  June. 

Pennsylvania:  Celebrates  anniversary  of  Stephen 
Collins  Foster,  134,  no.  6,  Feb.;  high  schools  improv- 
ing, 35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  professional  bureau  evaluates 
students'  preparation,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  professional 
view  of  State  educational  program,  185.  no.  8.  Apr.; 
school  attendance,  161,  no.  7,  Mar.;  ''Schoolmen's 
Week,"  215,  no.  9,  May;  summer  school  attendance. 
6,  no.  1,  Sept.;  survey  of  fiscal  policies  in  the  field  of 
education,  190.  no.  8,  Apr.    See  also  Philadelphia. 

Penrj.  -Iv  da,  Univereity  of.  Set  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUege:  Entrance  requirements 
changed,  41,  no.  2,  Oct.;  evening  courses  for  teachers, 
88,  no.  4.  Dec.;  scarcity  of  dormitory  space  for  girls, 
132,  no.  6,  Feb.;  industrial  and  agricultural  research, 
81,  no.  4.  Dec.:  girls  earn  expenses,  177,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
players  furnish  dramatic  service  to  schools,  185,  no. 

8.  Apr.;  summer  school,  6,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Petroleum  jgeology  and  engineering:  Study  of  courses 

and  facilities  in  the  United  States,  by  Bureau  of 

Education,  15,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Philippine  Islands:  Public  school  libraries.  33,  no.  2, 

Oct.;  teachers  needed,  78,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Survey  of  public  schools,  207,  no. 

9,  May. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.:  Community  work  for  foreigners,  167, 

no.  7,  Mar. 
Phvsical  education:  Essential  to  moral  development, 

164,  no.  7,  Mar.;  France,  emphasized  in  schocls,  176, 

no.  8,  Apr.;  Holland,  175,  no.  8,  Apr.;  New  jersey, 

playgrotmds,  163,  no.  7.  Mar.;    practical  program 

(Hutchinson),  201,  no.  9,  May.       Sec  aUo  Health 

education. 
Physical  examination:  New  York  City,  pre  school 

cliildren,  93,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Washington  (State),  93,  no. 

4,  Dec.:  workine  children,  'ZH,  no.  10,  June. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Industrial  education  survey,  212,  no. 

9,  May. 
Platoon  plan.    5«  Work-study-play  plan. 
Playgrounds:  New  Jersey,  163,  no.  v,  Mar.    See  also 

School  grounds. 
Poland:  Underpaid  teachers  in  sore  straits  (Bernstein), 

179,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Porto  Rico:  Illiteracy  reduced,  100,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Portuguese  language:  United  States  higher  instituticms 

192,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Postgraduate  courses.    See  Graduate  study. 
Powell,  Garland  W.:  A  week  of  great  achievement,  107, 

no.  5,  Jan. 
Power  of  creation  and  power  of  redemption  (Coolidge), 

25,  no.  2,  Oci. 
Prague:  Congress  of  high-school  teachers.  207.  no.  9, 

May:  convention  of  Russian  intellectuals.  '/^,  no.  10, 

June. 
Pre-sohool  children:  Physical  examination,  New  York 

City.  93,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Pre-icnool    education:  Experiments    (Vande walker), 

49-50,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 
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Princeton  University:  Living  alumni.  19,  no.  1,  Sept.; 

professors  retire  on  half  pay,  182,  no.  8,  Apr. 
PriMS:  New  York  City,  elementary-school  graduates, 

164,  no.  7,  Mar.;  safety  lessoilis,  9,  19,  no.  1.  Sept.; 

world  essay  contest,  168,  no.  7.  Mar.    Set  al$o  Contests. 
Professional  preparati(Hi:  Evaluated  by  Pennsylvania 

State  bureau.  72,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Programs:  American  Education  Week,  49,  no.  3,  Nov.; 

Armistice  Day  (Abbot),  39,  no.  2,  Oct.;  "Health 

Week"  or  "Health  Day"  (Wedgwood),  87,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
Promotion:  Withheld  from  excessive  numbers  (£t- 

tinzer),  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Providence,  R.  I.:  Public  school  bank  of  health,  78, 

no.  4.  Dec. 
Psychiatric  tests  for  troublesome  girls,  198,  no.  9,  May. 
Psychological  clinic:  Detroit.  Mich.,  i23,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Public  schools:  Education  in  citizenship,  70,  no.  3, 

Nov.;  one-flfth  of  population  enrolled  (Du  Bois),  68, 

no.  3,  Nov.:  Oregon,  attendance  compelled,  79,  no. 

4.  Dec*:  trains  for  American  life,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Public  speaking:  State  contest,  Connecticut,  72,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
Pupil  transportation  in  a  Colorado  county  (Muorman), 

201,  no.  9,  May. 

Q. 

Quebec:  Educational  system  (Parmeloe),  1,  22,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  English  language  in  French  schools,  46,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

B. 

Reading  courses.    See  Libraries. 

Reconstruction  aides  and  assistants:  Needed  at  hos- 
pitals of  Veterans'  Bureau,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Radio:  Broadcasting  by  educational  institutions,  205, 
no.  9,  May;  Buffalo  tugh  schools  (Roberts),  5,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  concerts  at  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  14, 
no.  1,  Sept.:  educational  information  broadcast  by 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  101,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Recreative  possibilities  of  motor  trucks  (Curtis),  235, 
no.  10,  June. 

Rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines: 
Aides  needed  by  Veterans'  Bureau,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Religious  education:  Daily  Bible  reading  required  in 
six  States,  63,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Germany,  1-2,  no.  1,  Sept ; 
Holland,  125.  no.  6,  Feb.;  Italy.  102,  no.  5.  Jan.  203, 
no.  9,  May;  Quebec.  22,  no.  1,  Sept.:  Sweden,  55,  no. 

3,  Nov.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Bible  reading,  200,  no.  9, 
May;  Wisconsin,  144,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Reorganization  of  education  in  the  departments,  145- 

46, 160-61,  No.  7,  Mar. 
Research:  Pennsylvania  State  College,  81,  No.  4,  Dec. 

See  alno  Educational  Research;  rJureaus  of  research. 
Retardation:    Detroit,  Mich.,  relucei  in  schools,  20, 

no.  1,  Sept.:  Effect  of  kindergarten  (Abbot),  131,  no. 

6,  Feb.:    Massachusetts,  special  classes,  203,  no.  9, 

May:    New  York  City,  excessive  i^bttinger),  88,  no. 

4,  Dec.    See  also  Special  classes. 

Retirement  of  professors:  Princeton  University,  182, 
no  8,  Apr. 

Rhode  Island:  Forbids  high-school  fraternities 
(Wyman),  128,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Riddeil,  E.  C:  Influence  of  library,  36,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb:  Memoilal  week  inUni^ana 
schools,  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Robbins,  Jessie  M.:  Associations  of  teachers  for  mutual 
beneflt,  225.  no.  10,  June. 

Roberts,  G.  F.:  Radio  for  Buffalo  high  schools,  5,  no. 
1,  Sept. 

Robinson,  J.  A.:  Rural  libraries  and  rural  schools,  42, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Rochester,  University  of.  See  University  of  Rochester. 

Rogers,  Anne:  Wins  priie  for  safety  lesson,  9,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Rosen wald  Fund  aids  negro  schools,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Rule,  J.  N.:  Schools  and  the  public  library,  27,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Rulon,  Elva  E.:  What  a  teachers'  college  library  does, 
30,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Rural  education:  Aberdeen,  8.  Dak.,  experiment 
(Slpple),  85-86,  no.  4,  Dec.:  Business  men  interestel 
in  farmers'  schools,  209,  no.  9.  May:  conference  on 
consolidation  of  schools,  Cleveland  (Abel>,  150,  no.  7, 
Mar.:  consolidation  of  schools  in  Iowa  (Abel),  183,  no. 
8,  Apr.;  contrasted  with  city  (Abel),  64,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
coimtry  schools  should  bo  community  centers,  12,  no. 
1,  Sept.:  county  libraries  in  many  States  ( Robinson), 
42,  no.  2.  Oct.:  department  of  National  iCducation 
A-ssociation,  meetinj?  at  Cleveland,  Ohio  (.Cook).  157, 
no,  7,  Mar.:  exhibit  of  consolllation  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  151,  no.  7.  Mar.:  Emporia  (Kans.)  State  Nor- 
mal School  aids  rural-school  officers  (Cook),  102, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  free  library  service  to  schools  (Henshall , 
41,  no.  2,  Oct.;  health  essentials,  81,  no.  4,  Dec.: 
Illinois,  one-teacher  school,  104,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Indiana 
plan  of  teacher  training,  35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  laws  which 
encourage  consolidation  by  State  aid  (Lathrop),  111- 
13,  no.  5,  Jan.;  library  an  essential  part  of  school 
equipment,  200,  no.  9,  May;  library  sends  suople- 
mentary  textbooks  to  schools,  70,  no,  3,  Nov.; 
MEissachusetts,  one-room  schools  disappearing,  214, 
no.  9,  May;  New  York,  needs,  3,  no.  l,Sept.;  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  (Cook).  133,  no.  6,  Feb.;  pupil  trans- 
portation in  a  Colorado  country,  201,  no,  9,  May; 
salaries  of  teachers  (Summers >,  106  7,  no.  5,  Jan.: 
salaries  in  Minnesota  consolidated  schools,  179,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  South  Carolina  elects  woman  county  super- 
intendent, 126,  no,  6,  Feb,;  special  number  of"  School 
Life"  (Tigert),  106.  no.  5,  Jan.:  Vermont,  Standard- 
ization of  schools  (Fisher),  105,  no.5,  Jan.;  visual  in- 
struction in  rural  schools  of  Washington  (State),  20. 
no.  1,  Sept.;  what  constitutes  a  consolidated  schoolf 


(Hoffman).  210,  no.  9,  May;   what  is  a  consolidated 
school?  (Abel),  115-16,  no.  5,  Jan.:    Wyoming  en- 
courages consolidation,  206,  no.  9,  May.    See  also  Con- 
solidation of  schools, 
RuRby,  England:  Technical  school  (Luckey),  62,  no.  3, 

Rus.sia,  N.  Y,:  Planting  of  trees  by  school  children,  213, 
no.  9,  May. 

Russian  Mutual  Aid  Society:  Schools  aided  by  newly- 
arrived  teachers,  151,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Russian  university  students:  Faculty  of  law  estab- 
lished at  University  of  Prague,  223,  no.  10,  June. 


Safety  education:  Accident  prevention,  149.  no.  7,  Mar.; 
highway  conference,  53,  no.  3.  Nov.;  Highway  Edu- 
cation board  lessons,  78,  no.  4.  Dec.;  prizes  for  safety 
lessons,  19,  no.  1,  Sept.    See  also  Fire  prevention. 

Safety  lesson  wins  valuable  prize,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Salaries.    See  Teachers'  salaries. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.:  Vaccination  law  upheld  by  Su- 

Sreme  Court  of  United  States,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 
enectady,  N.  Y.:  Adult  elementary-school  classes, 
134.  no.  6,  Feb. 

Scholarships:  Government  of  Honduras,  13,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  Swarthmore,  17,  no.  1,  Sept.;  'Tribe  of  Ben 
Hur,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

School  architecture.    Su  School  buildings. 

School  attendance:  New  York  City,  238,  no.  10.  June; 
North  Dakota,  212,  no.  9,  May;  Pennsylvania, 
children  receive  honor  certificates,  161,  no.  7,  Mar. 

School  buildings:  Alexandria,  Va..  schoolhouse  in  use 
more  than  a  century,  227,  no.  10,  June;  Cleveland, 
S.  C,  burning,  226,  no.  10,  Juno;  exhibit  of  iunior 
and  senior  high  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  152,  No.  7, 
Mar.;  London^7,  no.  1,  Sept.;  report  by  Commission 
on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  IS^,  no. 

5,  Jan. 

School  costs  are  sure  to  grow,  202,  no.  9,  May.  See  also 
School  finance. 

School  discipline;  Germany,  2,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Paris,  13, 
No.  1,  Sept.;  Sweden,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

School  finance:  Akron,  Ohio,  teachers  forego  increase 
in  salary.  168,  no.  7,  ^ar.;  city  boards  of  education 
independent  (Deffenbaugh),  130.  no.  6,  Feb.;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  voters  approve  S5,000,000  bond  issue,  151, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  32,  no.  2,  Oct.;  124.  no. 

6,  Feb.;  expenditures  increasing.  202,  No.  9,  May; 
fiscal  administratibn  and  cost  of  schools  (Strayer), 
169,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Michigan,  equalization  of  taxes,  120, 
no.  5,  Jan.:  New  York,  126,  no.  6,  Feb.;  New  York, 
Citv,  budget,  64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Pennsylvania,  survey 
of  nscal  policies  in  field  of  education,  190.  no.  8,  Apr.; 
Wisconsin,  costs  and  efficiency  doubled,  173,  no.  8, 
Apr.: 

School  grounds:  High  school,  120,  no.  5,  Jan.    See  also 

Playgroimds. 
School  libraries.    See  Libraries,  school. 
"School  Life":  Accidental  omission,  106,  no.  5,  Jan.; 

can  no  longer  be  sent  gratuitously,  1.  no.  1,  Sept.; 

index  and  title  page  available,  82,  no.  4,  Dec.;  redivi- 

vus,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 
School  lunches:  New  York  City,  association  feeds  a 

thous^d  children  free.  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 
School  nurses.    See  Health  service;  Nursing. 
School  orchestra.    See  Musical  education. 
Sch«ol  research  bureaus:  Cities  maintaining  (Hebb), 

236,  no.  10,  June. 
School  siu-veys.    See  Surveys. 
School  taxes.    Set  School  finance. 
"Schoolmen's  week":  Pennsylvania,  215,  no.  9,  May. 
Schools  closed  for  trivial  reasonSj^58,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Scotland:  Mentally  defective  children,  152,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Seashore,  Carl  £.:  Differences  in  native  abilities,  39,  no. 

2,  Oct. 
Secondary  education:  Report  of  committee  on  reor- 
ganization, 120,  no.  5,  Jan.       See  also  High  schools. 
Secondary  schools:  English,  New  regulations  on  admis- 
sion, 54.  no.  3,  Nov. 
Secret  societies.  See  High  school  fraternities. 
Self-education  (Btjttrick),  121  no.  6,  Feb.;  (Webster), 

217,  no.  10,  June. 
Sex  education:  British  commission  report  (Tait),  230, 

no.  10,  June. 
Sexes  CThe):  Differentiation  of  curricula  between,  193, 

202-203.214, no.  9,  May. 
Sherman,  Florence  A.:  Foot  facts,  86,  no.  4.  Dec.;  ten 

health  guide  posts  for  teachers,  203,  no.  9.  May. 
Sipple,  iJeslie  B.:  An  experiment  in  rural  education, 

a>-86,no.4,  Dec. 
Skinner,  Charles  R.:  Books  loaned  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation, 206,  no.  9.  May. 
Smith  College:  Ablestudents  may  progress  rapidly,  12, 

no.  1,  Sept.;  new  honor  plan,  182,  no.  8.  Apr. 
Smith,  Faith  E.:   The  service  of  a  public  library  to 

teachers,  47,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Social  problems:  Studied  by  high  school,  33,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Social  work.  See  Community  centers. 
Social  workers  convene  in  Washington  (Palmer  and 

Wedgwood),  222,  no.  10,  June. 
SomerviUe,  Mass.:  Use  of  height  and  weight  tables, 

144,  no.  6,  Feb. 
South  Carolina:  Woman  county  superintendent,  126, 

no.  6,  Feb. 
South  Manchester,  Conn.:  Father's  Day,  86.  no.  4,  Doc. 
Southern, Stales:  Library  development  (Tigert),  217, 

232-2.34, no.  10,  June;  library  progress, 240, r.o.  10,  June. 
Spanish  language:  Taught  in  United  States  higher  inst- 

tutions,  192,  no.  8,  Apr.;  taught  to  foreign  residents  of 

City  of  Mexico,  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Special  classes:  adjustment  room,  62,  no.  3,   Nov.; 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Connecticut.  192, 

no.  8,  Apr.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  123,  no,  6,  Feb.;  Massa- 


chusetts, 203,  no.  9,  May;  New  York  City,  35,  no.  2, 
Oct.,  155,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Scotland.  152,  no.  7,  Mar.: 
stammerers,  8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  sufferers  from  cardiac 
disorders,  43,  no.  2,  Oct.;  trade  school  for  retarded 
girls,  132,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Wyoming,  28,  no.  2,  Oct.  bee 
aho  Educational  tests  and  measurements;  Retarda- 
tion; Undernourished  children. 

Special  honors  plan  for  brilliant  students:  Smith  Col- 
lege, 182,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Speech  classes:  London,  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Spelling  (State  contests):  Connecticut,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
New  York,  71,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Wyoming,  152,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Standardization  of  rural  schools:  Vermont,  105,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Standards:  Revised  for  Southern  colleges,  9,  no.  1, 
Sept.  See  also  Accrediting. 

Standards  of  scholarship  raised:  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  100,  no.  5,  Jan. 

State  aid  to  consolidated  schools  (Lathrop),  111-113,  no. 
5,  Jan. 

State  superintendent  of  education:  Louisiana;  ele<titn, 
83,  no.  4,  Dec.;  names,  113,  no.  5,  Jan. 

State  universities,  National  Association  of:  Meeting  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  93,  no.  4,  Dec.  See  also  Higher 
education. 

Statistics  (educational):  London,  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Status  of  the  school  superinlendcnt:  Report  by  com- 
mittee of  Department  of  Superintendence,  163,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Stammering.   See  Speech  classes. 

Stor^Melling:  In  the  training  of  teachers  (Whiteman), 
32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Strayer,  George  D.:  Fiscal  administration  and  cost  of 
schools,  169-170, 190,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Student  guidance:  Stuy  vesant  High  School,  New  York 
City,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Student  tours:  Institute  of  International  Education, 
224,  no.  10,  June. 

Students'  employment:  Pennsvlvania  State  College, 
177,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Washington  State  College,  227,  no.  10, 
June. 

Students'  organizations:  Spokane,  Wash.,  33,  no.  2, 
Oct.  See  also  Hich  school  fraternities. 

Study  habits  (Holland),  66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Stuy^-esant  High  School,  New  York  City:  Student 
guidance,  70,  no,  3,  Nov. 

Summer  camps:  Popularity,  235-236,  no.  10,  June. 

Summer  schools:  Attendance  in  certain  uni\^rsitie^, 
179,  no.  8,  Apr.;  attended  by  school  superintendents; 
163,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Chile  (Marchan),  184,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
Columbia  University,  course  to  prepare  women  for 
"home  service  directors"  in  sa>infjs  banks,  24.  no.  1, 
Sept.;  comparison  between  Amencan  and  English, 
86,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  in- 
struction for  school  nurses,  134,  no.  6,  Feb.;  impress 
ChOean  educator  (Marchan),  184,  no.  8,  Apr.;  on 
Hudson  River  pier,  70,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Pennsjrlvania 
institutions,  6.  no.  1>  Sept.;  teachers  seek  "pedagogi- 
cal rejuvenation,"  178,  no.  8.  Apr.;  University  of 
Chicago,  225,  no.  10,  June;  University  of  Mexico,  at- 
tended by  teachers  from  the  United  States,  192,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Summer  sessions.  See  All-y^ar  schools;  Summer 
schools. 

Summers,  Alexander:  Salaries  of  rural-school  teachers 
106-7,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Superintendence,  Department  of.  See  Department  of 
Superintendence. 

Superintendent  of  schools:  Activities,  154,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
status,  163,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Superintendents  (Strfte):  Names,  113,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Supreme  court  upholds  vaccination  law,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Surveys:  Arkansas,  159,  no.  7,  Mar.;  courses  in  petro- 
leum geology,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Currituck  County, 
N.  C,  100,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Kentucky,  23,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Logan  County  and  city  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio  (Mc- 
Crackcn),  114,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Massachusetts,  higher  edu- 
cation (Zook),  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  New  York  City  schools, 
37,  no.  2,  Oct.;  New  York  State,  high  schools,  need  for 
complete  study,  88,  no.  4,  Dec.:  rural  schools.  3,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township,  111., 
234,  no.  10,  June;  Oklahoma,  28,  no.  2,  Oct.;  153,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  Pennsvlvania'^  fiscal  policies  in  the  field  of 
education,  UK),  no.  8,  Apr.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  207, 
no.  9,  May. 

Swarthmore  College:  Offers  scholarships,  17,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Sweden:  Contrasts  between  Swedish  and  American 
schools  (Hilnningtr),  55-57,  no.  3,  Nov.;  educational 
reforms  debated,  223-24,  no.  10,  June;  homemade 
s<^hool  apparatus  (Pearson),  20,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Stock- 
holm, training  college  for  vocational  teachers  (Pear- 
son), 103,  no.  5,  Jan.;  traveling  cooking  school  (Pear- 
son), 12,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Swimming:  Taught  in  New  Haven  schools,  238,  no.  10, 
June. 

Switzerland:  Employment  of  bo3rs  and  girls  graduated 
from  public  schools,  223,  no.  10,  June. 

Sjracuse,  N.  Y.:  Bible  study,  20»),  no.  9,  May. 

T. 

Tait,  Fred:  British  Commb'sion  report  on  sex  instruc- 
tion, 230,  no.  10,  June;  many  British  teachers  still 
unemployed,  191,  no.  8,  Apr.;  unemployed  British 
children  a  problem,  1.58,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Teacher  training:  Accredited  by  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  93,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  Cleveland  School  of  Education,  requirements 
for  entrance,  63,  no.  3,  Nov.;  conference  on  Kindergar- 
ten education,  ISJi,  no.  7,  Mar.;  experiment  in  rural 
education,  85,  no.  4,  Dec;  for  work  with  adult  im- 
migrants. New  York,  77  no.  4,  Dec.;  Germany,  9 
no.  2,  Sept.;  Indiana,  short  courses  for  rural  teachers, 
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35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Undergarten  courses  (Vandewalker% 
17,  no.  1,  Sept.;  lines  of  progress  (Vandewalker),  120. 
no.  6,  Feb.;  New  York  State,  establishes  special 
bureau,  176,  no.  8,  Apr.;  rural  schools  (Cook),  133, 
no.  6.  Feb.:  New  York,  3,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Stockholm, 
training  college  for  vocational  teachers  (Pearson), 
108,  no.  5,  Jan.;  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents, 
demand  professional  training  for  all  licenses,  95,  no.  4, 
Dec.:  Stockholm,  103,  no.  6,  Jan.;  story  telling 
(Whiteman),  32,  no.  2,  Oct.  See  also  Normal  schools; 
Teachers'  colleges. 

Teacherages:  Winchester,  Va.,  comfortable  home  for 
dty  teachers  (Maphis),  134,  no.  6.  Feb. 

Teachers:  Books  loaned.  Kansas  City,  206,  no.  9,  May; 
Congress  at  Prague,  207,  no.  9,  May;  correspondence 
courses.  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Normal  School,  92, 
no.  4,  Dec.;  Germany,  self-government.  18,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  greeting  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  oi  Education, 
10,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Indian  schools,  needed.  152,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  meetings,  see  Conferraces;  Pennsylvania,  sum- 
mer schools,  6,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Philippine  schools, 
needed,  78,  no.  4.  Dec.:  qualmcations  (Cove),  30.  no. 
2,  Oct.;  Sweden.  57,  no.  3.  Nov.;  ten  health  guide- 
posts,  203.  no.  9,  May. 

Teachers'  certificates.    See  Certification  of  teachers. 

Teachers  (Great  Britain):  Unemployment  (Talt),  19, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  vacation  course,  79,  no.  4,  Dec.;  vacation 
trip  to  America.  222.  no.  10,  June. 

Teachers  (professional  improvement):  Detroit,  Mich., 

fc_123,  no.  6k  Feb.;  Pennsylvania,  6,  no.  1,  Sept.;  88,  no. 

•  4,  Dec.:  West  Virginia,  71^  no.  3,  Nov. 

Teachers'  college,  (Columbia  University:  Cooperates 
with  Red  Cross  in  establishing  health  stations,  161, 
no.  7,  Mar.;  gift  from  International  Education  Board, 

•■197.  no.  9,  May;  nursery  school  course,  60,  no.  2,  Nov. 

Teachers'  college,  Penn.,  Nebr.:  Libraries,  30,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Teachers'  institute:  West  Virginia  (Muerman),  71, 
no.  3,  NOV* 

Teachers'  library,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (Voigt),  174,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  206,  no.  9,  May. 

Teachers'  organizations:  Los  Angeles  Research  Coun- 
cU,  113,  no.  5,  Jan.;  clubs  (Robblns),  225,  no.  10,  June. 

Teachers'  salaries:  Akron,  Ohio,  increases  given  up, 
168,  no.  7.  Mar.;  Chicago,  III.,  53,  no.  3.  Nov.;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  123,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Germany,  »3,  no.  4,  Dec.: 
London,  197,  no.  9,  May;  Minnesota  consolidated 
schools,  179,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Poland  (Bernstein),  179, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  rural  schools  (Summers),  106-7,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Teaching  honesty  in  the  schools  (Forbush),  208,  no.  9, 

Teaching  of  modem  languages  in  Holland  (Dlels),  211- 
12,  no.  9,  May. 

Teaching  profession:  College  graduates,  228,  no.  10, 
June. 

Technical  education:  High  schools,  88,  no.  4,  Dec.: 
library  in  hi^  school  (Ingles),  29,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Textile  school  gives  broaa  training  in  textile 
industiy,  105,  no.  5.  Jan.;  Rugby.  England (Luckey ), 
62,  no.  3,  Nov.;  university  of  Chicago,  school  to  be 
developcKi,  128,  no.  6,  Feb.  See  also  Engineering 
education;  Vocational  education. 

Ten  health  guide-posts  for  teachers  (Sherman),  203, 
no.  9,  May. 

Tennessee.  Shelby  Oxinty:  Teachers  attend  meeting  of 
National  Education  Association,  21.  no.  1,  Sept. 

Tests,  educational.  See  Educational  tests  and  meas- 
urements. 

Tests,  intelligence.  See  Educational  tests  and  meas- 
urements. 

Tests,  mental.  Su  Educational  tests  and  measure- 
ments. 

Thrift'  France,  13,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Germany,  wage- 
earning  pupils  in  cities  (Pearson),  4,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
Sweden,  nomemade  school  apparatus  (Pearson),  20, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Tigert,  John  J.:  American  Education  Week,  34,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  a  new  opportunity  for  visual  education.  31,  no. 
2.  Oct.;  celebrate  Armistice  Day,  25.  no.  2,  Oct.;  for 
the  cause  of  rural  education,  106.  no.  5,  Jan.;  reorgan- 
ization of  education  in  the  aepartments,  14^6, 
160-61,  no.  7,  Mar.;  to  the  teachers  of  America, 
greeting,  10,  no.  1,  Sept.  See  also  United  States  Ck)m- 
missioner  of  Education. 

Tildslev,  John  L.:  A  place  for  the  advancement  or 
learning,  110,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Trade  school  for  retarded  girls,  132.  no.  6,  Feb. 

Training  for  citizenship  and  defence;  Conference  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  168,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Transportation  of  pupils:  Montgomery  Coimty,  Ala., 
use  of  motor  truck,  191,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Rio  Orando 
County,  Colo.,  201,  no.  9,  May;  Wyoming,  206,  no.  9, 
May.    See  also  Consolidation  of  schools. 

Tuition  free:  Creighton  University,  158,  no.  7,  Mar. 

U. 

Undernourished  children:  New  York  City,  special 
classes,  155,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Unemployeo  British  children  a  problem  (Tait),  158, 
no.  7,  Mar. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  Aid  to  city 
schools,  130,  no.  6.  Feb.:  American  Education  Week, 
activities  connected  with,  51,  no.  3,  Nov.,  82,  no.  4, 
Dec.;   business  men  and  teachers,  conference,  152, 


no.  7,  Mar.:  commercial  education,  circulars,  134,  no. 
6,  Feb.,  187,  no.  8,  Apr.;  educational  information 
broadcasted,  101,  no.  o,  Jan.;  enrollment  In  public 
schools,  report,  58,  no.  3,  Dec.;  health  education, 
conference.  4,  no.  1,  Sept.;  "Healthland  "  exhibit  at 
National  Dairy  Show.  77,  no.  4,  Dec.;  high-school 
buildings  and  grounas,  bulletin,  120,  no.  5,  Jan.; 
industrial  education,  circular.  83,  no.  4,  Dec.;  libraries 
con.*^istent  supporter,  34,  no.  z.  Oct.;  physical  educa- 
tion, conference,  164.  no.  7,  Mar.;  recommendations 
followed  in  Currituck  County,  N.  C,  100.  no.  5,  Jan.; 
rural  education,  devoted  to  cause  (Tigert),  106,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  rural  school  news  letter,  200,  no.  9.  May; 
saljries  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  in  1922,  circular, 
107,  no.  6,  Jan.;  specialists  required,  224.  no.  10,  June; 
survey  of  Arkansas  schools,  159.  ni.  7,  Mar.;  survey 
of  Oluahoma  schools,  28,  no.  2,  Oct.;  tralninz  for 
foreiirn  service,  bulletin,  5.  no.  1,  Sept.;  work  in 
Alaska  (Hamilton).  16,  no.  1,  Sept. 

United  States  Commissi mer  of  Euucati3n:  (Conference 
on  art  and  education,  206,  No.  9.  May;  appoints  com- 
mittee to  study  education  in  (Oklahoma,  153.  no.  7, 
Mar.;  calls  on  conference  of  shop  teachers  ana  super- 
visors, 212,  no.  9.  May;  calls  confereoce  on  work- 
study-play  plan,  155,  no.  7,  Mar.;  chairman  of  Fed- 
eral Council  for  Citizenship  Training,  154,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
re\iew  of  year's  work  (Honour),  33,  no.  2,  Oct.  See 
also  Tisjert,  John  J. 

United  States  Veterans'  Bureau:  Offers  special  courses 
in  neuropsychiatry,  215,  no.  9,  May. 

Universities  and  colleges.    See  Higher  education. 

University  extension:  Activities  (Maphis),  193-94,  204- 
6,  no.  9,  May:  Massachusetts,  by  correspondence  and 
in  class,  6,  no.  1,  Sept.;  professional  reading  course  for 
teachers,  32,  no.  2,  Oct.;  North  Carolina,  postgradu- 
ate medical  course,  15.  no.  1,  Sept.,  63,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
Wisconsin,  ser\'ice  to  all  parts  of  State,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.; 

W  Yale  University  course  for  teachers,  131,  no.  6,  Feb. 

University  of  Aloron:  Teachers'  college  develops  model 
platoon  school,  135,  no.  6.  Feb. 

University  of  California:  Health  clinic,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
students  manage  theater,  58,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  California  (southern  branch):  Adjustment 
room  for  individual  attention,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  Chicago:  Summer  courses.  225,  no.  10, 
June;  to  develop  scnool  of  technology,  128,  no.  6,  Feb. 

University  of  Himburg:  Foreign  commerce,  instruc- 
tion, 223,  no.  10,  Juno. 

University  of  Iowa:  Child  welfare  station  receives  gift, 
134,  no.  6,  Feb. 

University  of  Mexico:  Attended  by  United  States 
teachers  in  summer.  192,  no.  8,  Apr. 

University  of  Nebraska:  Womail  student  69  years  old, 
208,  no.  9,  May. 

University  of  Pennsylvania:  Summer  school,  6,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  women's  college  to  be  built  on  campus,  210, 
no.  9,  May. 

University  of  Rochester:  School  of  music,  216,  no.  9, 
May;  theater,  64.  no.  3.  Nov. 

University  of  Virginia:  Receives  gift  of  private  library, 
140,  no.  6,  Feb. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Extension  division  influences 
whole  State,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  free  medical  service,  4, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Updegraff.  Harlan:  And  survey  of  Pennsylvania's  fiscal 
policies  in  education,  190,  no.  8,  Apr. 


Van  Deusen,  Marjorie:  Reading  tastes  of  high-school 
students,  80,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Vandewalker,  Nina  C:  Kindergarten  courses  In  many 
institutions,  17,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Unes  of  progress  in 
teacher  training,  129,  no.  6.  Feb.;  marked  Interest  In 
kindergarten  education,  156,  no.  7,  Mar.;  meeting  of 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  200,  no.  9,  May; 
some  experiments  in  preschool  education,  49-50,  64, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  suggestions  concerning  kindergarten  leg- 
islation, 130.  no.  6,  Feb. 

Vaccination:  Law  upheld  by  Supreme  Court  of  United 
States,  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Vermont:  (Jentenary  of  normal  school,  228,  no.  10, 
June;  educational  progress  (Fisher),  105,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Veterans'  Bureau.  See  United  States  Veterans' 
Bureau. 

Virginia:  Community  leagues  (Muerman),  177,  no.  K 
Apr.;  higher  standards  desired  for  teachers,  182,  no. 
8,  Apr. 

Visiting  teachers:  Relation  to  school  program,  222,  no. 
10,  June. 

Visual  education:  Detroit,  Mich.,  123,  no.  6,  Feb.:  new 
opportunity  (Tigert),  31,  no.  2,  Oct.;  production  of 
films  pedagogically  sound,  16,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Wash- 
ington (State),  rural  schools,  20,  no.  1,  Sept.  See 
also  Motion  pictures  In  schools. 

Vocational  education:  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, students  cook  and  serve  hotel  dinner,  190,  no.  s. 
Apr.;  Peckhara  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  pupils  build 
scnoolhou'^,  239,  no.  10,  June;  Stockholm,  training 
college  for  teachers  (Pearson),  103,  no.  5.  Jan.;  textile 
trades,  preparation,  41,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Wyoming,  79, 
no.  4,  Dec.  See  also  Industrial  education;  Technical 
education. 

Vocational  guidance  (Seashore),  39,  no.  2,  Oct. 


Voigt,  C.  L.:  Kansas  City  creates  special  teachers' 

library,  174,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Vought,  Sabra  W.:  Training  the  school  librarian,  36, 

no.  2,  Oct. 

W. 

Wage-earning  pupils:  Attend  early  high-school  ses- 
sions, 28,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Detroit,  Mich.^  36,  no.  2,  Oct. 

War  Department:  Conference  on  training  for  citizen- 
ship and  defense,  168,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Wallmgford,  Conn.:  Teachers  take  extension  courses, 
131,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Washington  (State):  Illiteracy  reduced,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
visual  instruction  in  rural  schools,  20,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Washington,  D.  C:  Carnegie  Corporation  founds 
institute  of  Economics,  22,  no.  1,  Sept.;  educational 
situation  in  the  National  Capital  (BaUou),  145, 166- 
67,  no.  7,  Mar.;  health  training,  graded  courses,  174, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation, 
conference,  154,  no.  7,  Mar.;  National  Conference  of 
Social  Workers,  222,  no.  10,  June:  schools  should 
be  model  for  Nation,  173,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Washington,  George:  School  endowed  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  ZJ7,  no.  10,  June. 

Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City: 
Psychiatric  tests  for  troublesome  girls,  198,  no.  9* 
May. 

Washington  State  College:  Students  pay  their  ovm 
way,  227,  no.  10,  June, 

WebDer,  Leroy:  European  custom  of  saluting  the 
dead,  i05,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Webster,  Daniel:  Self-education,  217,  no.  10,  Jime. 

Wedgwood,  Harriet  L.:  Suggestions  for  the  observance 
of  "Health  Week"  or  "Health  Day."  87,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Wedgwood,  Harriet  L.,  and  Palmer,  George  T.:  Social 
workers  convene  in  Washington,  222,  no.  10,  June. 

Wedgwood,  Hazel:  Health  habits,  162,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Weighing  school  children.    See  Health  education. 

Weller,  C.  H.:  Summer  session  attendance  in  certain 
universities,  179,  no.  8,  Apr. 

West  Virginia:  Teachers'  institutes  (Muerman),  71, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

What  about  the  superbright  pupil?  185,  no.  8,  Apr. 

What  constitutes  a  consolidated  school?  (Hoflman), 
210,  no.  9,  May. 

Whiteman,  Eona:  Story  telling  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Wilmington,  Del.:  Lack  of  kindergartens,  206,  no.  9, 
May. 

Winchester,  Va.:  Home  for  dty  teachers  (Maphis), 
134,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Windes.  Eustace  E.:  Objectives  in  elementary  rural 
school  agriculture,  97,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Wisconsin:  Religious  instruction,  three  cities  provide 
for  week  day,  144,  no.  6,  Feb.:  school  coats  and  eflB- 
clency  doubled,  173,  no.  8,  Apr.;  university  exten- 
sion oivlsion,  work,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Withdrawal  depends  on  Individual,  not  course,  88,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

Wolcott,  John  D.:  A  consistent  supporter  of  libraries, 
34,  no.  2,  Oct.;  new  books  In  education,  21,  no.  1, 
Sept.,  45.  no.  2,  Oct.,  69,  no.  3,  Nov  ,  91,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
117,  no.  5,  Jan.;  141,  no.  6,  Feb.;  165,  no.  7,  Mar.;  180| 
no.  8,  Apr.;  213,  no.  9;  May,  237,  no.  10,  June. 

Women:  Athletics,  154,  no.  7,  Mar.;  209,  no.  9,  May; 
college  graduates  become  teachers,  228,  no.  10,  June; 
Germany,  higher  education,  223,  no.  10  June;  univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  student  69  years  old,  208,  no.  9, 
May;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  210,  no.  9,  May; 
trained  for  new  occupation,  24,  no.  1,  Sept.  See  also 
Girls. 

Wood,   Will  C:  Physical  education  in  the  public  • 
schools,  49, 65-66,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Workers'  colleges:  Establishment  and  activities,  205, 
no.  9,  May. 

Workers'  education:  Students'  Federation  of  Mexico 
to  found  laborers'  university,  14,  no.  1,  Sept.  See 
also  Adult  education. 

Workers'  Educational  Bureau  of  America:  Growth. 

205,  no.  9,  May. 

Work-study-play  plan:  Adopted  by  43  cities,  28,  no.  2. 
Oct.:  adopted  "by  54  cities,  164.  no.  7,  Mar.;  conference 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  155,  no  7,  Mar.:  Detroit,  Mich., 
33,  no.  2,  Oct.,  123,  no.  6,  Feb.;  model  school  devel- 
oped by  Akron  TWhers'  College,  135,  no.  6,  Feb. 

World  Conference  on  Education:  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

206,  no.  9,  May;  236,  no.  10,  June. 

Wyman  El  wood  T.:  Rhode  island  forbids  high-school 
fraternities,  128,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Wyoming:  Americanization  classes,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.: 
classes  for  defectives,  28,  no.  2,  Oct.;  consolidation  of 
rural  schools.  206,  no.  9,  May;  spelling  contest  at 
State  fair,  152,  no.  7,  Mar.;  vocational  education,  79, 
no.  4,  Dec. 


Yale  University:  Extension  courses  for  teachers,  32, 

no.  2,  Oct.,  131,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union:  Cooperative  classes  Id 

Boston,  77,  no.  4,  Dec. 


Zook,    George    F.:  Massachusetts   survey   of  higher 
education,  195-96,  no.  9,  May;  15,  no.  1,  Sept. 
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Separate  ScImoI  Orfanizatian  for  French-Speakhig 
Roman  Catholics  and  for  Enflish-Speakinf  Protes- 
tants— School  Taxes  Are  Equitably  Dirided — Dual 
Orfanization  of  Historical  Orifin — French  Popula- 
tion Oatnnmbers  English  by  About  Eight  to  One. 


By  C.  D.  Pabmelee,  Secretary  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  following  statement,  may  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
accurate  in  respect  to  the  general  nature  of  central  adminis- 
tration of  public  education  in  the  oldest  Canadian  Province 
but  also  as  affording  an  Instructive  illustration  of  those  dif- 
ferences in  governmental  control,  usually  of  historical  origin, 
which  have  always  to  be  borne  In  mind  in  the  interpretation 
of  difTerent  educational  systems. 

In  Canada  public  education  Is  under  the  control  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures,  as  in  the  United  States  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  State  legislatures.  In  Canada,  also,  in  nearly 
all  the  Provinces,  the  "  public  "  school  and  the  high  school  are 
the  traditional  schools  of  the  people.  But  salient  differences  in 
central  control  as  between  the  State  legislatures  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provincial  legislatures  are  to  be  noted.  In 
Canada  the  functions  of  the  county  or  township  "  superin- 
tendent "  are  in  the  hands  of  an  **  inspector,"  whose  salary, 
or  In  some  cases  a  part  of  it,  is  piald  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  who  is,  therefore,  an  official  reporting  directly  to 
the  Government.  All  the  pro- 
Yincial  governments  of  Can- 
ada also,  either  directly  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Quebec, 
through  an  appointed  body, 
control  the  courses  of  study 
and  authorize  the  textbooks 
to  be  used  In  the  schools. 
In  each  Province,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  uniformity  of  text- 
books for  each  grade;  the 
four  western  Provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, and  British  Columbia, 
indeed,  act  together  in  this 
matter. 

In  eight  of  the  nine  Prov- 
inces of  Canada — Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta, British  Columbia,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island — the 
{Continued  mt  page  St.) 


PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOL  REFORM  IN 
GERMANY. 


National  Constitution  Removes  All  Class  Domination  m 
Public  Education — Central  GoTemment  Now  Con- 
trols School  System — Bitter  Contest  Raging  Orer 
Place  of  Religion  in  Schools — Uniform  Training  of 
All  Teachers  is  Advocated. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


SCHOOL  LIFE  can  no  longer  be  sent  gratuitonsly. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  which  authorized  the  resump- 
tion of  publication,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  30  cents 
a  year  for  subscription;  but  25  copies  or  more  will  be 
sent  to  the  same  address  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a 
year  for  each  copy.  That  is,  25  copies  will  be  sent  one 
year  for  $6.25;  30  copies  for  $7.50,  etc.  These  copies, 
however,  must  not  be  sold  for  profit.  This  price  is 
equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  printing  plus  10  per  cent. 
It  does  not  cover  any  part  of  the  cost  of  editorial  work. 
The  publication  carries  no  advertising. 

Persons  who  wish  to  receive  SCHOOL  LIFE  regularly 
should  forward  the  subscription  price  at  once  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Oovemment  Minting 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Do  not  send  money  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 


By  Reinhold  Lehmann,  Leipzig. 
Over  the  outer  portal  of  every  war,  whether  lost  or  won, 
stands  written  for  the  peoples  concerned  the  ancient  saying, 
"  Know  Thyself  " !  Thus  Germany,  like  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  Is  undergoing  a  thorough  test  of  its  school  system; 
making  bold  proposals  for  changes  and  improvements,  and 
planning  carefully  a  reconstruction  of  its  school  policies.  The 
national  constitution  of  the  11th  of  August,  1919,  contains 
under  the  fourth  section,  "  Education  and  the  School,"  not  less 
than  nine  comprehensive  paragraphs  in  which  appear  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  definite  forward  movement  as  compared  to  the 
conditions  of  1914,  since  they  remove  all  domination,  including 
the  despotism  of  the  **  Standeschule  *'  (the  class-distinction 
school),  the  **  Bekenntnischule "  (the  denominational  school), 
and  the  "Lemschule"  (the  bookish  school  of  the  traditional 
type).  The  unconditioned  establishment  of  the  "Einheits- 
schule"  (the  unity  school),  the  "Weltlichen  Schule"  (the 
secular-instruction  school),  and  the  "Arbeitsschule "  (the  mo- 
tivated or  creative  school)   does  not  necessarily  follow  to  be 

sure.  In  the  main,  the  con- 
stitution makes  promises 
only;  but  one  can  not  easily 
disturb  this  foundation,  even 
if  the  structure,  proud  and 
beautiful,  does  not  arise  im- 
mediately. 

Before  1918  the  individual 
States  could  act  as  they 
pleased,  wholly  independent 
In  their  school  affairs;  now 
the  central  government  is 
empowered  to  prescribe  prin- 
ciples for  all  parts  of  the 
school  system  which  limit  the 
laws  of  the  Individual  States. 
With  this  the  principle  of 
centralization  has  been  drawn 
into  the  foreground.  The  ex- 
planation for  It  lies  in  the 
uncoordinated  efforts  which 
since  the  revolution  have 
threatened  the  unity  of  the 
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Natlcfn.  Against  these  the  greater  fath- 
erland most  retain  the  right  and  power 
to  place  on  a  common  basis  the  education 
of  the  youth  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  first  school  law,  appearing  within 
a  year,  guaranteed  a  common  primary 
school  for  the  first  four  years  of  school, 
the  sixth  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  child*s 
life.  It  ordered  the  suspension,  not  later 
than  1930,  of  ail  public  and  private  pre- 
paratory schools  and  preparatory  classes. 
In  such  schools,  up  to  this  time,  the  sons 
of  the  well-to-do  class  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  secondary  schools.  At  6 
years  of  age  they  were  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  the  children  of  the  working 
people  who  attended  the  Volksschule. 
The  new  primary  school  law,  which  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  wealthy  and 
privileged  classes,  helps  at  least  to  up- 
hold until  the  tenth  year  of  the  child's 
Ufe  the  democratic  principle  that  the 
children  of  one  people  belong  in  one 
school  and  that  the  educational  possi- 
bilities of  all  must  be  equal. 

lUliffioui  Difference*  Prerent  UnificatiQn. 

The  next  national  school  law,  about 
which  at  present  the  bitterest  contest 
wages  in  parliament  and  press,  in  public 
assemblies,  and  in  parent  and  teachers* 
associations,  endeavors  to  govern  the 
school  on  the  basis  of  ethics  rather  than 
of  denominational  religion.  In  spite  of 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  body  of  German 
teachers  a  breaking  up  of  the  common 
schools  on  account  of  religious  belief  ap- 
pears inevitable.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  character  of  the  school  in 
each  community  with  respect  to  religious 
instruction  shall  be  determined  by  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils. 
On  account  of  this  a  perpetual  school 
fight  is  engendered  which  threatens  to 
disrupt  every  family.  Some  would  es- 
tablish "  Qemeinschaftsschulen,"  or 
schools  for  children  of  all  denominations, 
but  others  (probably  the  majority) 
would  have  Protestant  schools,  Catholic 
schools,  Jewish  schools,  monistic  schools, 
and  secular  instruction  schools.  For 
every  confession  and  every  philosophy 
of  life  the  authorities,  when  the  matter 
is  placed  before  them,  must  establish  its 
own  schooL  Germany  has  529  sects,  all 
jealous  of  their  rights,  and  most  of  them 
mistaken  in  their  conception  of  freedom, 
and  they  are  plunging  the  school  system 
into  an  unholy  chaos  of  small  offshoots 
and  adventure  schools.  Meanwhile  the 
real  unification  of  the  people  must  wait 
until  Germany  has  attained  her  maturity 
and  has  overcome  the  growing  pains  of 
her  new  government 

WhQ  Shall  Soperriie  Relifioni  Iiutrvction? 

Special  cause  for  conflict  lies  in  the 
question,  Does  the  State  alone  have  the 


right  to  supervise  the  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  schools?  In  small 
conununlties  until  1918  the  local  clergy 
performed  the  entire  school  inspection. 
Large  groups  of  orthodox  churches  would 
not  willingly  relinquish  this  function ;  at 
least  they  will  demand  the  controlling 
right  as  to  whether  the  fundamentals  of 
their  respective  creeds  are  imparted.  As 
opposed  to  these,  the  majority  of  teachers 
in  the  common  schools  object  to  allowing 
the  clergy  again  to  participate  in  the 
school  inspection.  Many  teachers  make 
use  of  their  constitutional  right  by  de- 
clining to  impart  religious  instruction. 
Then,  often  there  arises  in  the  village 
a  demonstration  against  the  godless 
teacher ;  or  a  school  strike  of  the  children 
may  be  started,  so  that  the  local  authori- 
ties may  obtain  from  the  State  a  teacher 
more  to  their  liking.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  radical  socialists  incite  their  children 
into  street  demonstrations  displaying  red 
placards :  **  Down  with  priestly  lies  I" 
**  Out  with  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools !"  In  the  end  the  children,  whose 
souls  are  drawn  prematurely  into  party 
struggles,  will  pay  for  these  tests  of 
power  of  the  obstinate  uncompromising 
fathers.  Everywhere  orthodox  and  athe- 
ist are  equally  guilty ;  and  with  the  mo- 
mentary inner  dismemberment  of  the 
German  people,  no  beautiful  oration,  no 
reasoning  exhortation  by  the  pedagogical 
leaders  will  avail  It  follows  psycholog- 
ically that,  after  a  world  war  and  a  revo- 
lution in  the  construction  of  a  new  gov- 
ernmental policy  and  a  new  educational 
system,  the  struggle  of  all  against  all 
works  itself  out  in  great  extremes  and 
with  great  violence. 

Teacher  Training  Presents  Vital  Problem. 

The  third  subject  for  consideration  is 
the  training  of  teachers  in  Its  national 
aspect.  This  was  recognized  as  the  most 
vital  problem  in  the  field  of  education  by 
the  National  School  Conference  which,  In 
June.  1920,  brought  together  600  school 
men  o.  every  rank.  Since  all  profes- 
sional educators,  from  the  elementary 
schools  to  the  universities,  have  to  ful- 
fill in  educating  humanity  a  duty  that  is 
fundamentally  the  same  and  in  all  essen- 
tial points  of  equal  value,  these  edu- 
cators should  represent  in  the  new  State 
a  single  profession  and  receive  accord- 
ingly a  uniform  preparation.  This  should 
be  until  about  the  nineteenth  year  In  the 
general  training  schools  leading  to  the 
university  and  then  In  the  university 
itself.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  required 
subject  of  pedagogy,  including  psychol- 
ogy, the  elementary- school  teacher  must 
carry  at  least  one  special  subject  of  sci- 
entific, humanistic,  or  technical  nature. 
Civics  should  be  especially  emphasized 


in  the  curriculum,  and  sociology  might 
also  be  added. 

Sp«dal  SUU  Normal  Schools  DIseontinvod. 

In  Saxony  the  university  attendance  is 
already  fixed  at  three  years.  Other 
States  wUl  probably  establish  "Pftda- 
goglsche  Akademlen,"  or  teachers'  col- 
leges, in  close  connection  with  the 
universities.  In  any  case  a  movement  is 
already  in  progress  to  do  away  with  the 
special  State  normal  schools;  and  the 
professors  of  education  In  the  universi- 
ties are  becoming  at  last  more  numerous 
and  more  ind^)endent,  even  If  the  fol- 
lowers of  tradition  do  stniggle  against 
recognizing  pedagogy  as  a  science  and 
against  according  to  all  professional  edu- 
cators, the  best  possible  scientific  foun- 
dation for  their  life's  work.  This  devel- 
opment could  be  checked,  of  course,  by 
the  ministers  of  finance,  who  fight  chiefly 
against  all  Improvements — for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  taxpayers. 

Since  the  constitution  expressly  men- 
tions civics  and  craftsmanship  as  sub- 
jects to  be  taught,  the  teachUig  profes- 
sion is  now  doubly  concerned  In  their  as- 
sociations and  journals  with  these  prob- 
lems of  teaching  practice.  Civics  Is  of- 
fered as  a  subject  of  study,  yet  one  would 
exempt,  if  possible,  the  elementary  school 
pupil  from  it.  The  constitution,  of  which 
every  pupil  receives  a  copy  at  the  end  of 
his  compulsory  school  attendance,  \a 
made  the  central  point  of  consideration. 
But  the  spirit  of  civic  responsibility  is  to 
permeate  the  entire  school  life.  The 
chief  means  toward  this  end  appears  to 
be  pupil  self-government,  which  Is  con- 
stantly Increasing  in  favor. 

CnltlTatioii  of  AU  Powers  Is  the  Aim. 

The  mechanical  and  inactive  Lemschu- 
len  with  their  lifeless  "discipline**  and 
external  "  authority  **  give  way  slowly  to 
the  vital  and  active  Arbeitsschulen. 
Progressive  teachers  make  constructive 
exercises  with  material  things  as  the 
foundation  of  education.  This  is  like- 
wise a  fundamental  principle  In  the  form 
of  creative,  self-active  learning,  and  also 
a  study  in  the  form  of  special  craftsman- 
ship. In  all  grades  and  all  branches  of 
Instruction  the  "  school  of  deeds  **  will  in- 
dependently, through  play,  constructive 
work,  and  action,  reach  the  Inner-life 
values  of  knowledge  and  understanding, 
with  joyful  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
and  through  all  this  to  achievements  In 
the  service  of  the  community.  Self- 
development  and  the  cultivation  of  all 
powers,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  is 
the  aim ;  together  with  prerequisites  of  a 
professional  life,  subjectively  and  ob- 
jectively as  correct  as  possible.  Ethics 
and  true  religion  will  also  grow  out  of 
the  active  community  life  which  natn- 
<  (Continued  on  page  J8.) 
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NEEDS  OF  NEW  YORK'S  RURAL  SCHOQLS 


Joint  Comoiittee  Recommends  Empliasis  on  Home  Mtkins  and  In- 
dnstrUI  Arts,  Elastic  Corricnhmi,  Trained  Teachers,  State  Leader- 
ship, Local  G>ntrol  of  Certificates,  Larf  er  Units  of  Administration, 
Better  Boildinfs. 


Rural  schools  In  New  York  State  are 
urgently  in  need  of  improvement,  ac- 
cording to  recommendations  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  rep- 
resenting the  State  Grange,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  Dairymen's 
League,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
Home  Bureau  Federation,  and  the  State 
Teachers'  Association.  Complete  revision 
of  rural  school  conditions  throughout  the 
State  will  be  necessary  to  make  the 
schools  suited  to  the  work  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do,  says  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  curriculum,  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  and  the  buildings  are  ar- 
ranged without  consideration  for  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  rural  districts.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  whole  rural  system  is 
working  under  the  disadvantage  of  hav- 
ing the  same  curriculum  and  require- 
ments as  city  schools  but  without  the 
facilities  that  city  schools  have. 

Change*  Required  in  Corriculom. 

A  new  curriculum,  in  keeping  with 
present  educational  standards  and  with 
modem  principles  and  practices  should 
be  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
rural  school  children's  needs.  It  should 
lay  greater  emphasis  on  home  making 
and  the  industrial  arts.  Reading  also 
needs  special  attention,  since  results  of 
tests  show  that  the  rural-school  pupil  is 
more  backward  in  reading  than  in  any 
other  subject.  If  help  is  given  m  the 
curriculum  on  subject  matter  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  reading  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  work,  reading  will  be  more 
likely  to  receive  the  emphasis  It  de- 
serves. 

Even  when  the  curriculum  has  been 
better  fitted  to  rural  conditions  than  it  Is 
now,  it  will  not  do  as  a  rigid  form,  be- 
cause various  parts  of  the  State  have  dif- 
ferent needs.  At  present  the  law  allows 
the  various  districts  to  make  their  own 
curricula,  but  since  all  the  schools  in  the 
State  are  preparing  for  the  State  exami- 
nations, which  are  everywhere  the  same, 
the  teachers  try  to  follow  the  course  of 
study  on  which  the  examinations  are 
based,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict or  of  the  Individual  children. 

The  curriculum  should  be  so  arranged 
that  it  would  be  adjustable  by  local  au- 


thorities in  various  regions  of  the  State 
80  aa  to  fit  their  special  needs.  But  such 
adjustment  will  not  be  practicable  unless 
the  teachers  and  supervisors  are  trained 
to  recognize  educational  needs  and  to  ap- 
ply wisely  the  recommendations  of  the 
new  curriculum.  It  is  urged  that  more 
preparation  be  required  of  rural  teachers 
and  supervisors,  and  that  this  prepara- 
tion be  especially  for  rural  work. 

For  BetUr  Trmined  Rarml  Temchen. 

It  is  suggested  that  after  1927  the 
State  demand  two  years  of  training  be- 
yond the  high  school  as  the  minimum  re- 
quirement for  teaching.  Students  ex- 
pecting to  teach  in  rural  schools  should 
receive  this  training  In  a  special  depart- 
ment In  the  normal  school.  Each  one  of 
the  State  normal  schools  should  have  a 
niral  department,  these  departments  to 
be  established  as  rapidly  as  the  demand 
will  warrant  and  proper  organization 
will  permit.  These  rural  departments 
should  have  rural  schools  not  far  away 
to  serve  as  practice  schools.  If  the  rural 
department  is  closely  organized,  and  not 
mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  school,  this 
segregation  will  tend  to  bring  about  a 
professional  spirit.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  bring  about  a  body  of  rural 
teachers  who  would  put  the  country 
schools  on  a  high  plane. 

When  a  well-trained  body  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  has  been  placed  In  the 
rural  schools,  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
some  sort  of  State  leadership  to  organize 
and  correlate  the  work  of  all  these  Indi- 
viduals. A  representative  of  the  State 
department  of  education  undertaking 
this  leadership  would  encourage  the  ex- 
ercise of  initiative  by  teachers  and  su- 
pervisors in  finding  out  the  educational 
needs  of  specific  communities  and  filling 
these  needs.  This  officer  wo  'Id  make 
careful  research  studies  within  the  State, 
keep  in  touch  with  educational  work  In 
other  States,  and  stimulate  supervisory 
oflflcers  to  test  the  State  curriculum. 

Extension  of  the  Idea  of  locally  con- 
trolled courses  leads  to  the  desirable 
practice  of  allowing  local  school  authori- 
ties to  certify  their  own  pupils  for  grad- 
uation instead  of  insisting  on  the  state- 


wide examination.  However,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  tiie  present  ex- 
amination system  should  not  be  replaced 
by  local  rule  until  the  schools  are  better 
prepared  to  give  their  own  examina- 
tions— that  \b,  when  a  higher  standard 
for  teachers  has  been  adopted. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  New 
York  State  rural  school  system  is  the 
small  school  district,  according  to  the 
report  The  survey  showed  that  the 
smaUness  of  the  districts  leads  to  the 
most  striking  Inequalities  in  taxation 
and  to  glaring  IneflAciencies  of  adminis- 
tration. A  large  enough  unit  should  be 
drawn  on  for  taxation  so  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  tax  derived  from  such  an 
institution  as  a  factory  or  a  railroad 
would  be  distributed  to  all  the  people 
who  make  up  the  community.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  community 
be  made  the  unit  of  local  administration, 
keepi^ig  the  present  districts  as  they  are. 
This' plan  does  not  Imply  consolidation 
of  schools,  which  Is  a  question  that  the 
committee  believes  should  be  decided  by 
local  option  and  not  by  the  State.  But 
It  will  allow  many  farm  regions  to  have 
a  high  school  that  could  not  have  one 
before.  The  establishment  of  a  high 
school,  or  at  least  a  junior  high  school, 
will  be  possible  at  the  center  of  popu- 
lation, concentrating  the  older  pupils 
from  a  number  of  common-school  dis- 
tricts. 

WmUd  N«t  Abolish  District  Mettlafs. 

The  common-school  districts  and  the 
district-school  meetings  could  De  re- 
tained, and  the  district  would  be  repre- 
sented by  its  trustee  on  a  community 
board  of  education,  which  would  meet  at 
the  center .  of  population.  This  center 
of  population  Is  the  natural  location  of 
the  high  school,  and  a  large  district  con- 
taining a  high  school  may  have  several 
primary  schools,  each  in  Its  own  neigh- 
borhood, just  as  in  city  districts. 

To  stand  between  the  State  and  the 
local  d. strict  an  intermediate  unit  of 
supervision  is  necessary.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  the  present  supervisory 
district,  intended  to  fill  that  need,  is 
pitifully  weak.  A  strong,  properly  or- 
giinlzed  Intermediate  unit,  cooperating 
with  the  central  State  department  on  one 
hand  and  with  the  different  communities 
on  the  other,  can  deal  with  problems  that 
neither  the  State  nor  the  local  unit  alone 
can  manage  satisfactorily. 

School  buildings  are  far  below  the 
standard,  the  report  states.  The  State 
should  give  financial  assistance  to  those 
communities  that  can  not  meet  the  mini- 
mum standards  without  effort  and  should 
grant  a  bonus  to  those  that  exceed  these 
standards. 
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TO   TEACH    HEALTH,    BE 
HEALTHY. 


Lake  Mohonk  Ginfereiice  on  Health 
Education  and  Preparation  of 
Teachers  Insists  that  Teacher 
Mnst  Herself  Be  Gloriously  Well. 


That  a  healthy,  happy  teacher  is  the 
first  necessity  In  the  teaching  of  health 
to  children  was  the  general  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  the  conference  called  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  Child  Health  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica to  discuss  health  education  and  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  This  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y., 
from  June  26  to  "July  1. 

Health  Tenchinff  E«aal  to  Three  R'l^ 

The  teaching  of  health  should  be  one 
of  the  regular  branches  of  the  school 
curriculum,  having  as  prominent  a  place 
as  the  three  R's,  said  Dr.  H.  Eraraett 
Holt,  urging  health  authorities  and 
school  authorities  to  cooperate.  Dr. 
Caroline  Croasdale  told  the  conference 
that  the  teacher  must  understand  that 
it  no  longer  suffices  to  be  simply  not 
sick;  she  must  aim  to  be  always  glori- 
ously well.  That  the  teacher  must  be 
a  physical  success  herself  If  she  wishes 
to  Interest  children  In  health  work  was 
the  statement  of  Dr.  E.  V.  McCuUom. 

Dr.  WiUard  S.  Small  said  that  there 
are  four  essential  things  to  emphasize  In 
training  teachers  of  health:  Physical 
examination  of  the  individual  student, 
knowledge  of  hygiene,  wholesome  living 
conditions,  and  opportunity  for  vigorous, 
joy-producing  exercise. 

The  results  of  the  conference  in  re- 
gard to  the  preparation  of  teachers  are 
summed  up  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Teacher  Training  for  Health 
Education.  This  committee  recommends 
that  Aealth  education  should  Include 
three  factors  In  a  training  school,  (o) 
A  student  health  service,  (6)  healthful 
surroundings,  and  (c)  content  course  or 
coui*ses. 

Health  Senrlce  Throaghoat  the  Conne. 

The  student 'health  service  should  In- 
clude: (a)  A  complete  health  examina- 
tion and  such  subsequent  examinations 
as  may  seem  necessary.  (6)  Health  ad- 
vice and  supervision  given  to  students 
tliroughout  the  course,  (c)  The  correc- 
tion of  all  remediable  health  defects. 
(d)  The  maintenance  of  all  healthful 
regimen  of  living — "  Healthful  Living  " 
shall   be   understood   to   include   proper 


hours  of  sleep,  proper  food,  clothing, 
bathing,  and  ewerci^e.  (e)  As  far  as 
practicable,  the  student's  attitude  and 
conduct  In  regard  to  the  above  points 
shall  be  a  basis  for  recommendation  for 
professional  position.  Living  and  work- 
ing conditions  need  to  be  supervised  by 
training  school  authorities,  whether  the 
students  live  in  dormitories  or  elsewhere. 

Solid  Scientific  Knowledge  Required. 

Besides  being  a  living  example  of 
health  the  teacher  must  have  solid 
scientific  knowledge  if  she  is  to  instruct 
her  pupils  properly  in  health  matters. 
"Content  courses"  in  the  training 
school  are  necessary,  and  these  should 
Include  personal  hygiene,  nutrition, 
social  hygi^ie,  mental  hygiene,  health 
and  care  of  Infants  and  young  children, 
health  of  childhood  and  adolescence,  first 
aid  and  safety,  hygiene  of  the  worker, 
home  nursing  and  care  of  the  sick, 
school  hygiene,  physical  training  and 
methods  of  teaching  health  to  children. 
As  a  basis  for  health  education,  the 
student  should  be  taught  the  general 
principles  of  applied  chemistry,  applied 
biology,  applied  physiology,  applied  psy- 
chology, and  applied  bacteriology,  either 
in  the  high  school  or  the  normal  school. 

Health  education  should  permeate  the 
whole  curriculum,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee's report.  From  the  kindergarten 
to  the  fourth  grade,  emphasis  should  be 
laid  upon  habit  formation  in  a  healthful 
environment  and  health  principles  taught 
in  relation  to  actual  situations.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  the  course  may 
become  more  broadly  biological,  that  the 
pupils  may  get  an  Idea  of  the  functioning 
of  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  work  being 
still  correlated  with  health  habits.  In 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  be- 
side continuing  the  work  of  the  lower 
grades,  the  Instruction  should  stress  the 
problems  arising  from  group  activities  In 
school,  home,  and  community,  with  the 
Idea  of  service  dominant. 

PnpU  Should  Be  Enthusiastic  for  Health. 

In  building  a  health  program,  three 
things  must  be  considered,  said  Miss 
Emma  Dolflnger.  These  are:  First,  op- 
portunity for  the  child  to  practice  health 
rules  and  report  on  home  practice  of 
such  rules;  second,  the  pupil's  attitude 
toward  hygiene  and  sanitation,  which 
should  develop  Into  enthusiasm'  for 
health;  third,  conditions  In  the  school 
environment  which  will  strengthen  the 
habits  which  the  teacher  Is  striving  to 
Inculcate.  These  conditions  Include  ade- 
quate lavatory  conveniences,  gynmaslum 
facilities,  well-conducted  lunchrooms,  and 
nursing  and  medical  service. 


WAGE-EARNING  PUPILS 
MUST  BE  THRIFTY. 


In  Some  German  Cities  Habits  of 
Younf  People  Are  Closely  Super- 
vised—Resnks  Said  to  be  Excel- 
lent. 


Young  people  in  certain  German  ciUes 
must  be  thrifty  whether  they  wish  it  or 
not.  The  discovery  was  made  by  some 
acute  observer  that  wage  earners  be- 
tween 14  and  18  spent  most  of  their  earn- 
ings thoughtlessly  and  foolishly.  Bad 
habits  were  found.  To  counteract  this 
tendency  these  young  people  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  save  a  certain  amount 
of  their  wages.  The  eraployef  retained 
this  amount  and  deposited  It  for  the 
workers.  Dlsbui*sement  was  made  only 
when  the  board  In  control  decided  that 
such  disbursement  was  In  accord  with 
the  depositor's  economic  and  moral  in- 
terests. 

Doctor  Schoenberner,  of  Berlin,  says 
that  early  in  1922  this  system  had  been 
in  operation  in  Berlin  for  five  months. 
Thirty-two  thousand  accounts  had  been 
opened  during  this  time  and  more  than 
1,500,000  marks  deposited. 

The  young  wage  earners  were  at  first 
opposed  to  the  system:  they  wanted  all 
their  earnings  for  Immediate  use.  The 
employers,  too,  opposed  It,  for  the  young 
people  would  leave  their  work  and  idle 
away  their  time  If  they  could  not  draw 
their  entire  pay.  The  labor  needed  to 
operate  the  system  was  also  quite  con- 
siderable. In  Berlin  alone  there  were 
90,000  young  workers  in  the  age  between 
14  and  18. 

But  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
system  are  significant.  To  control  the 
disbursements  It  has  been  necessary  to 
investigate  the  conditions  In  many  homes. 
It  has  then  often  been  found  that  some 
young  worker  was  supporting  helpless 
parents  or  brothers  and  sisters.  In  many 
of  these  cases  It  has  been  possible  to 
extend  such  other  forms  of  help  as  the 
family  needed  most.  The  greatest  advan- 
tage, however,  has  been  the  moral  habits 
which  the  system  Induces.  Young  people 
are  kept  out  of  temptation  by  lack  of 
means.  They  acquire  thrift  habits. 
They  plan  ahead,  and  look  forward  to 
some  worth-while  investment  of  the  funds 
they  save. — P.  II.  Pearson. 


More  than  5,000  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  took  advantage  of 
the  free  medical  service  furnished  by  the 
university  during  the  past  year. 
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RADIO   FOR   BUFFALO 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Spedal  Count  in  Radio  Commimi- 
cation  Appropriate  in  Technical 
Schoob  Only  —  Receiving  Set 
Bnih  at  Small  Cost. 


"  Radio  for  everybody  "  is  a  common 
title  in  popular  sdentiflc  magazines, 
which  shows  how  much  this  subject  is 
becoming  part  of  our  dally  life.  The 
sadden  Interest  in  radio  telegraphy  is 
due  to  its  use  in  broadcasting  concerts 
and  information  of  a  public  nature.  The 
number  of  receiving  stations  has  reached 
nearly  1,000,000,  and  the  «*  radiola  "  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  cabinet  phono- 
graph in  many  homes. 

Receirhiff  Sets  Offer  Actaal  Problems. 

The  regenerative  receiving  set  of  to- 
day is  a  rather  complicated  piece  of 
apparatus  with  its  vacuum  tubes,  ampli- 
fying transformers,  plate  and  filament 
batteries  as  compared  with  the  old- 
fashioned  crystal  sets  which  are  still 
used  for  short-distance  work.  The  care 
and  use  of  the^e  sets  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  operation  are  actual  prob- 
lems to  many  high-school  boys  who  have 
taken  up  wireless  as  a  hobby. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  already 
crowded  curriculum  of  the  high  school 
for  special  courses  in  radio  communica- 
tion. These  belong  to  the  technical  and 
trade  school.  The  high-school  amateur 
wants  to  learn  the  code  and  become 
grounded  in  theory  so  that  he  can  ob- 
tain his  license  for  a  transmitting  sta- 
tion. The  radio  club  has  been  organized 
for  this  purpose. 

WItiiont  Saperrision  Interest  Will  Wane. 

Unless  the  radio  club  is  properly  or- 
ganized under  faculty  supervision  with 
an  adequate  equipment,  the  initial  en- 
thusiasm .  will  die  out  and  no  definite 
result  will  be  accomplished.  Such  a 
school  club  should  not  have  more  than 
15,  all  of  whom  have  some  receiving  ap- 
paratus of  their  own.  Hasten  Park  is 
planning  for  such  a  radio  class  for  the 
coming  year.  A  well-equipped  station 
will  be  available  to  the  more  advanced 
students  with  a  short  and  long  wave 
length  receiver  and  a  low-power  C.  W. 
and  radiophone  set.  Practice  in  code 
work  will  be  given  in  the  physics  labora- 
tory along  with  a  special  course  in  elec- 
tricity as  it  is  related  to  the  construction 
and  operation  of  wireless  stations.  The 
pleasure  in  building  a  set  and  having 


it  work  means  much  to  the  average  boy, 
while  he  becomes  a  progressive  thinker. 

A  receiving  set  capable  of  receiving 
the  long-distance  phone  stations  costs  at 
least  $200  when  purchased  complete 
from  the  manufacturer,  while  the  skill- 
ful amateur  can  assemble  a  similar  set 
for  half  the  amount.  With  such  a  piece 
of  apparatus  he  can  try  out  various 
circuits,  as  he  is  not  restricted  by  pat- 
ents as  to  the  one  he  will  use. 

Broadcasting  at  present  Is  perhaps  a 
fad  and  many  question  how  long  it  will 
be  kept  up  because  of  the  great  expense. 
Phonograph  concerts  alone  via  wireless 
are  not  enough  to  encourage  the  use  of 
expensive  receiving  sets.  Doubtless  the 
larger  companies  will  continue  to  send 
out.  high -grade  concerts,  as  it  will  stimu- 
late the  sale  of  a  good  grade  of  ap- 
paratus. The  Government  is  now  mak- 
ing use  of  wireless  telephony  to  send 
out  weather  and  market  reports  from 
high-powered  stations.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  in  a  short  time  every  occasion 
of  national  interest  will  be  heard  or  fol- 
lowed by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  every 
part  of  the  country  at  the  same  time. 
A  power  amplifying  set  will  be  used  in 
our  school  auditoriums  as  the  motion- 
picture  machine  is  to-day,  so  that  stu- 
dents can  hear  at  first  hand  such  speeches 
as  the  President's  inaugural  address.— 
O.  F,  Roberta  in  Buffalo  School  Maga- 
zine, 


DISCUSSES   PRINCIPLES   OF   FOR- 
EIGN  COMMERCE. 

To  assist  colleges  and  universities  in 
preparing  an  adequate  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  training  for  foreign  service,  and 
to  enable  men  and  women  engaged  in 
business  to  plan  for  systematic  study  and 
reading  at  home,  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  has  issued  a  bulletin 
on  foreign-service  training,  compiled  by 
Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swlggett  Forty-flve  arti- 
cles by  business  men,  educators,  and  pub- 
licists cover  the  field  of  economics  and 
government  as  related  to  foreign  trade, 
six  are  on  the  subject  of  modem  lan- 
guages, and  one  on.  recent  periodical  lit- 
erature, with  a  list  of  references.  Since 
this  type  of  education  requires  many- 
sided  preparation,  the  buUetin  states  that 
the  study  of  the  technique  of  foreign 
trade,  should  be  strengthened  with  sub- 
jects which  give  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  commerce,  of  transportation, 
and  <)f  banking;  of  motives  that  deter- 
mine ^human  conduct  in  social  relation- 
ships; and  of  governmental  regulations 
and  policiea  The  document  is  entitled 
Education  Bulletin,  1921,  No.  27,  Training 
for  Foreign  Service. 


FOR  AN  EDUCATIONAL 
ENTENTE  CORDIALE. 


Section  of  Education  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  Cnltirates  Close  Rela- 
tions Between  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents of  American  Republics. 


Closer  relations  between  the  educa- 
tional elements  of  American  republicasi  in 
North  and  South  America  are  cultivated 
by  the  section  of  education  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  During  the  past  year 
the  section  cooperated  with  teachers  and 
students  in  different  countries,  bringing 
many  students  to  United  States  institu- 
tions and  arranging  for  United  States 
students  and  teachers  to  study  or  teach 
in  Latin-American  countries^  Some  of 
the  students  wlio  have  come  to  American 
universities  received  free  tuition  through 
the  efforts  of  the  section  and  others  re- 
ceived other  financial  assistance. 

Teachers  of  Spanish  in  the  United 
States  who  wish  to  perfect  their  use  of 
the  language  by  travel  in  South  America, 
students  of  comm«x:e,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  educational  work  are  advised 
and  assisted  by  the  section.  Some  teach- 
ers were  placed  in  positions  in  Lat  n- 
American  schools.  Young  South  Amer- 
ican students  coming  to  the  United 
States  are  met  upon  arrival  and  assisted 
In  reaching  their  destinations.  After 
the  student  enters  the  school  or  college, 
the  section  does  not  lose  sight  of  him,  but 
keeps  track  of  his  progress,  and  if  neces- 
sary handles  his  funds. 

Interchange  of  students  and  professors 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin- 
American  countries  is  encouraged.  The 
section  desires  to  cooperate  in  establish- 
ing a  steady  current  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents from  all  the  countries  of  America, 
either  during  the  school  vacations  or  at  " 
any  other  time. 


SURVEY  OF  CANADIAN   INSTRUC- 
TION IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural  education  in  Canada,  from 
the  rural  schools  through  the  high 
schools  and  colleges,  will  be  surveyed 
by  a  committee  representing  the  Ca- 
nadian Society  of  Technical  Agricul- 
turists. This  committee,  which  repre- 
sents in  its  membership  each  of  the 
nine  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  will 
study  also  the  educational  policies  of  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  various  provincial  depart- 
ments. 
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BY   CORRESPONDENCE 
AND  IN  CLASS. 


Massachusetts  Unrrersity  Extension 
Division  Offers  Instradion  in 
Wide  Range  of  Subjects — Classes 
Organized  in  Principal  Cities. 


Instruction  which  has  concrete  appli- 
cation to  the  daily  work  of  students  Is 
given  In  many  of  the  courses  for  adults 
offered  by  the  division  of  university  ex- 
tension In  Massachusetts  These  courses 
extend  over  a  wide  field,  from  Ameri- 
canization for  immigrants  to  educational 
psychology  and  conversational  French, 
and  they  are  given  both  in  class  and  by 
corresnondence.  Subjects  taught  by  mail 
include  widely  differing  types  of  work. 
These  are  grouped  under  such  headings 
as:  Elementary  English,  advanced  E^ng- 
lish;  Romance  languages,  civics,  history, 
and  economics;  pure  mathematics;  ap- 
plied mathematics;  electrical  subjects; 
mechanical  subjects;  pedagogy;  home- 
making,  etc  More  than  6,000  students 
are  enrolled  for  correspondence  work. 
Though  these  courses  are  primarily  of 
special  interest  to  men  and  women  who 
kave  not  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
regular  school  or  college,  it  has  been 
noticed  by  the  director  that  many  college 
graduates  are  enrolling.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand college  graduates,  representing 
more  than  200  collegiate  institutions, 
have  tak^i  correspondence  courses  given 
by  the  division. 

Local  Aathorltlei  Cooperate  EffectiTelj. 

Glass  instruction  on  a  large  scale  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  cooperation 
of  local  authorities.  Opening,  heating, 
and  lighting  of  buildings  have  been  will- 
ingly undertaken  by  local  school  and 
library  authorities  in  Worcester,  Pitts- 
field,  Salem,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and 
other  cities  and  towns,  and  university 
extension  centers  are  established  in  the 
schools.  In  Boston  the  large  lecture  hall 
In  the  public  library  has  been  used  for 
extension  work  three  nights  a  week  dur- 
ing the  winter.  At  this  center  hundreds 
of  Boston  residents  study  Spanish, 
French,  American  citizenship,  and  Eng- 
Ush. 

In  Springfield,  students  in  approved 
evening  high  schools  may  receive  the  ex- 
tension diploma  for  two  years'  successful 
work  in  any  subject.  Work  in  extension 
classes  may  also  be  credited  toward  grad- 
uation from  evening  high  schools.  In 
Spanish  and  French  courses,  the  evening 
school  classes  and  the  university  exten- 


sion classes  were  combined  for  special 
work  in  conversation. 

Interest  of  PortvffveM  Popnlatioii  Aroused. 

Portuguese  language  and  literature  are 
taught  in  three  classes  in  the  evening 
schools  of  Fall  River.  In  establishing 
these  classes,  two  objects  were  in  view: 
First,  to  interest  American-born  young 
men  and  women  of  Portuguese  descent  in 
the  language  and  literature  of  their  an- 
cestors; second,  to  bring  home  to  the 
Portuguese  population  of  Fall  River, 
especially  to  those  newly  arrived  in  this 
country,  the  advantages  of  education  in 
general  and  especially  of  evening  schools. 
The  local  authorities  report  that  these 
classes  have  stimulated  the  interest  of 
the  Portuguese  population  in  all  evening- 
school  work. 

Extension  classes  In  accounting  have 
been  established  in  Cambridge,  occupy- 
ing well-equipped  recitation  rooms  sup- 
plied by  Harvard  College.  These  classes 
show  a  large  enrollment  and  well-sus- 
tained attendance.  The  relatively  low 
tuition  fees  attracted  many  who  could 
not  have  enrolled  in  higher  priced 
courses.  One  industrial  concern  paid  for 
the  enrollment  of  30  of  its  office  force. 
Factory  ClaMee  Organized  Throuffhoat  State. 

Americanization  of  the  adult  immi- 
grant is  taken  up  in  cooperation  with 
local  school  authorities,  and  with  the 
Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts, 
representing  1,600  Industrial  concerns. 
Representatives  of  school  departments 
and  of  industrial  concerns  met  in  joint 
convention  and  formed  a  plan  by  which 
classes  were  organized  In  factories 
throughout  the  State.  The  influence  of 
the  industrial  companies  proved  stimu- 
lating, and  many  cities  and  towns  that 
had  been  only  mildly  interested  in  im- 
migrant education  opened  classes,  and 
are  opening  more. 

State  Auiita  Local  Commnnities. 

Responsibility  for  this  work  is  mainly 
borne  by  local  communities,  but  the  State 
department  of  education  assists  by  train- 
ing teachers,  suggesting  courses  of  study, 
and  furnishing  teaching  materials  for  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  work.  The  division 
of  university  extension  has  printed  thou- 
sands of  lesson  leaflets,  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  Immigrants  in  factory 
classes  and  immigrant  women  in  the 
home.  The  success  of  immigrant  classes 
depends  so  much  upon  the  quality  of  the 
teaching,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authori- 
ties, that  teacher-training  courses  have 
been  instituted  by  the  division.  These 
are  of  varying  lengths,  according  to  local 
needs,  and  include  summer  courses  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Hyannls. 


REMARKABLE    SUMMER 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Pennsylyania  Teachers  Break  All 
Records  and  Fill  Smnmer  Schook 
to  Capadtjr — ^New  State  Stand- 
ards Principal  Canse. 


One-half  of  the  teaching  force  of 
Pennsylvania's  public  schools,  nearly 
23,000  teachers,  attended  summer  courses 
at  normal  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
State  this  summer,  according  to  reports 
received  by  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  State  have  so  many 
teachers  enrolled  for  summer-school 
work.  The  increase  in  interest  is  partly 
due  to  the  new  standard  set  up  by  the 
State  authorities,  and  partly  to  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves. The  number  of  teachers  attend- 
ing these  sessions  has  more  than 
doubled  since  last  year,  and  more  than 
quadrupled  since  1919.  So  many  per- 
sons registered  for  the  courses  that 
the  colleges  and  normal  schools  were 
filled  to  overflowing,  and  several  of  them 
established  extension  schools.  Certain 
special  schools  gave  instruction  to  1,000 
teachers,  beside  those  attending  the 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  Private- 
school  teachers  also  attended  the  sum- 
mer courses,  5,000  of  them  being  en- 
rolled. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  enrolled 
the  greatest  number  of  summer  stu- 
dents, 2,600.  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  second  with  2,050,  and  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  third  with 
1,674.  The  28  colleges  reporting  had  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  13,663,  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  the  attendance  of 
last  summer. 

The  average  attendance  at  normal 
schools  was  high,  ranging  from  451  at 
East  Stroudsburg  Normal  School  to  1,420 
at  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Its  exten- 
sion. Altogether,  8,971  teachers  attended 
the  summer  courses  at  the  13  normal 
schools,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  attended 
a  year  ago. 

More  than  3,000  teachers  attended 
summer  courses  at  colleges  outside  the 
State.  Adding  these  teachers,  private- 
school  teachers,  and  teachers  attending 
special  schools  to  the  number  of  public- 
school  teachers  reported  in  the  colleges 
and  normal  schools  of  the  State,  about 
32,000  Pennsylvania  teachers  took  courses 
during  the  past  summer. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  POSITION  IN  LONDON 


National  Excheqaer  Bears  Half  the  Gist  of  Edacation — Important 
Changes  in  Teaching  Methods — Scholarship  Scheme  Largely  Ex- 
tended— Compnlsory  Day  Continuation  Schools  Snccumb  to  Finan- 
cial Stringency. 


[From  A  London  correspondent] 


The  Education  Act  of  1918  (the 
"Fisher"  Act)  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
London  educational  development.  The 
act  caused  the  burden  of  public  educa- 
tion to  be  shared  equally  by  the  London 
County  Council,  the  local  education  au- 
thority for  Loudon,  and  by  the  national 
exchequer.  The  effect  for  the  present 
year  has  been  to  transfer  nearly  £1,750,- 
000  of  the  cost  of  London  education 
from  local  to  parliamentary  accounts, 
saving  thereby  the  London  ratepayer  the 
equivalent  of  a  rate  of  8  pence  in  the 
round  on  assessable  property.  The 
Geddes  economy  committee  reported  that 
in  their  opinion  this  pound-for-pound  en- 
actment had  resulted  In  loss  of  finan- 
cial responsibility,  and  had  caused  joint 
national  and  local  extravagance.  A 
committee  of  iaquiry  haa  been  set  up  by 
the  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion te  investigate  this  statement  in  de- 
tail and  to  report  generally  upon  the 
financial  relations  which  should  exist 
between  the  board  of  education  and  the 
local  education  authorities.  The  pres- 
ent grant  regulations  are  a  series  of 
complex  formula,  calculated  to  adjust 
inequalities  between  different  localities, 
but  their  mechanism  is  admittedly  cum- 
bersome. The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  sim- 
ple formula  which  will  take  cognizance 
of  local  conditions  without  penalizing 
any  local  education  authority. 

Bcvnomie  Depression  Dampens  Bnthasisflm. 

The  Fisher  Act  requires  every  local 
education  authority  to  prepare  a  scheme 
setting  out  its  proposals  for  the  "pro- 
gressive development  and  comprehen- 
sive organization  of  education  in  re- 
spect of  their  area,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  system  of 
public  education  available  for  all  per- 
sons capable  of  profiting  thereby."  The 
London  County  Council,  the  largest  local 
education  authority,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  draft  its  scheme.  This  scheme  was 
published  at  a  time  when  educational 
enthusiasm  was  running  high.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  however,  eco- 
nomic and  trade  depression  set  in,  with 
the  result  that  the  scheme  is  largely  In 
the  air  at  present.    Although  many  de- 


velopments have  occurred,  the  pace  has 
been  slowed  down  by  the  financial  strin- 
gency. The  great  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  teachers*  salaries  has  prevented  any 
extensive  building  developments.  The 
scheme  foreshadowed  many  develop- 
ments In  the  next  10  years.  The  follow- 
ing account  summarizes  recent  develop- 
ments for  the  Information  of  American 
observers : 

School  Buildings. 

An  extensive  scheme  for  remodeling  or 
replacing  all  old-fashioned  schools  was 
begun  in  1912  at  a  total  estimated  ex- 
penditure (pre-war)  of  £5,150,000.  The 
war  Interrupted  the  scheme,  and  so  far 
only  1,700  classrooms,  equal  to  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  scheduled,  have  been 
dealt  with  at  an  expenditure  of  about 
£1,750,000.  The  scheme  is  being  slowly 
resumed,  so  as  to  Insure  that  no  school 
shall  contain  classes  accommodating 
more  than  40  pupils  in  senior  depart- 
ments and  48  In  infant  departments. 
The  average  size  of  elementary  school 
classes  In  London  County  Council  schools 
was  46.3  in  1907  and  37.2  In  1919. 

A  number  of  new  suburban  schools 
have  been  built  to  meet  changes  in  popu- 
lation, while  a  number  of  small  elemen- 
tary schools  in  the  central  areas  are 
likely  to  be  closed  as  the  residential 
population  moves  outward.  The  second- 
ary schools  are  greatly  overcrowded. 
Twenty  new  secondary  schools  or  en- 
largements have  been  scheduled,  but 
building  operations  are  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  financial  stringency  and  tem- 
porary accommodation  substituted. 

The  London  Central  School  of  Printing 
is  being  opened  in  September,  1922, 
partly  with  the  aid  of  subsidies  from 
federations  of  employers  and  trade 
unions,  and  the  present  schools  of  print- 
ing, which  are  cramped  for  room,  will  be 
closed  down  and  their  work  concentrated 
and  developed  in  the  new  school  situated 
within  easy  access  of  Fleet  Street,  the 
center  of  the  printing  Industry. 

The  London  (bounty  Council  has  offered 
a  building  grant  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  the  Government  grant,  or  £333.333, 
whichever  is  the  lower,  for  a  new  head- 


quarters for  the  University  of  London. 
A  site  of  Hi  acres  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Government  and  presented  to  the 
university.  This  site,  which  is  situated 
in  Bloomsbury,  adjacent  to  the  British 
Museum,  has  the  advantage  of  centraliza- 
tion, but  there  is  a  divergence  df  opinion 
whether  Holland  House  and  park,  a 
larger  site  ef  68  acres  in  Kensington, 
would  not  be  more  suitable,  since  it  en- 
Joys  many  amenities  of  situation  and  is 
sufficiently  large  to  provide  not  only 
headquarters  but  hostel  accommodation 
and  sports  grounds  besides.  The  Uni- 
versity of  London  works  through  36  more 
or  less  scattered  colleges  occupying  sites 
of  212  acres  in  extent,  halls  of  residence 
occupying  7J  acres,  and  playing  fields 
occupying  216  acree,  making  a  total  of 
434i  acres.  The  schools  of  the  university 
were  attended  in  1920-21  by  21,000  stu- 
dents. 

The  acquisition  of  open-air  schools  has 
been  slowed  down,  although  a  number  of 
camp  boarding  schools  have  been  ac- 
quired in  rural  or  semirural  surround- 
ings and  at  seaside  towns,  to  which  de- 
bilitated children  from  crowded  city 
schools  are  sent  free  of  charge  for  a 
recuperative  period.  Special  schools  for 
tuberculous  children  have  been  opened, 
the  provision  of  special  accommodation 
for  myopic  children  Increased,  and  ad- 
ditional school  clinics  acquired.  The 
number  of  industrial  schools  required  for 
youthful  offenders  is  gradually  being 
diminished. 

ChMiffes  In  the  Currfcnlum. 

Great  changes  have  occurred  in  teach- 
ing methods  in  all  schools.  The  reports 
Issued  by  the  Government  on  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  languages,  science,  and 
English  are  introducing  slowly  but 
steadily  new  conceptions.  The  London 
County  Council  has  issued  a  series  of 
**  development  memoranda,"  emphasizing, 
among  other  matters,  the  need  for  greater 
attention  to  practical  work;  suggesting 
specialization  in  class  teaching;  improve- 
ments in  the  needlecraft  subjects  for 
girls  and  in  drawing  for  boys;  and  advo- 
cating "  slow  "  and  *•  fast  ■*  sides  in  most 
schools  so  as  to  differentiate  between 
supernormal,  normal,  and  dull  and  back- 
ward children  without  inflicting  upon 
children  the  stigma  of  mental  deficiency 
which  may  come  from  segregation  in 
special  schools.  Recent  psychological  re- 
search has  shown  that  40fiOO  children  in 
LfOndon,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  total,  are 
dull  and  backward,  while  8,000  are  men- 
tally deficient 

The  introduction  of  mental  and  scho- 
lastic tests  for  ability  is  proceeding 
apace,  and  a  recent  publication  of  the 
council  on  this  subject  has  achieved 
world-wide     interest.       f"  Mental     and 
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Scholastic  Tests,"  by  Cyril  Burt,  M.  A. ; 
P.  S.  King  &  Son  (official  publishers  to 
the  Londoij  CJounty  Council),  2-4  Great 
Smith,  Westminster.)  This  publication 
.  contains  practical  scales  and  group  tests 
for  the  measurement  of  ability  and 
standardized  tests  for  the  chief  subjects 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum, 
acquaints  the  modern  teacher  with  the 
latest  methods  of  psychological  diagnosis, 
and  details  educational  means  for  the 
treatment  of  backwardness  and  other 
educational  disabilities. 

Special  classes  for  stammering  children 
have  been  established,  and  have  met  with 
considerable  success,  and  home  work  and 
evening  library  classes  financed  for  the 
benefit  of  children  living  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts who  are  unable  to  read  or  do  their 
home  work  at  home  on  account  of  ad- 
verse environment.  These  classes  have 
also  been  very  successful,  and  children 
from  the  poorer  schools  are  beginning 
to  obtain  a  greater  number  of  scholar- 
ships to  places  of  higher  education. 

A  circulating  reading  scheme  has  been 
inaugurated,  with  a  library  of  2,000,000 
books,  which  are  passed  on,  as  demanded, 
from  school  to  school.  The  education 
library  in  the  new  county  hall  (now 
Hearing  completion  at  a  cosi  of  nearly 
£4,000,000)  la  being  more  widely  used  by 
teachers  and  officials  of  the  council.  It 
contains  20,000  books  (not  textbooks) 
for  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  and  edu- 
cationist, and  these  books  are  dispatched 
to  any  school  and  collected  therefrom 
free  of  charge. 

An  expert  but  unofficial  committee  is 
considering  exhaustively  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  cinematography  in  schools.  The 
London  County  Council  has  deferred 
taking  any  considered  action  on  this 
subject  until  this  committee  has  reported, 
but  In  the  meantime  visits  by  school 
children  to  central  cinematographic  dis- 
plays of  approved  educational  value  have 
been  authorized. 

HJffher  EduoatJon. 
A  steady  development  has  been  in 
progress  with  regard  to  secondary,  tech- 
nical, and  university  education.  The 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Politi- 
cal Science  has  been  enlarged  by  means 
of  a  valuable  site  in  the  center  of  Lon- 
don provided  by  the  county  council 
Generally  speaking,  however,  secondary 
education  has  made  only  slight  progress, 
owing  to  the  limitation  of  capital  ex-, 
pendlture  by  financial  stringency. 
Greatly  Increased  grants  in  aid  have 
been  given,  both  by  Parliament  and  by 
the  Ix)ndon  County  Council,  but  these 
have  barely  sufficed  to  meet  the  in- 
creased expenditure  involved  by  post-war 


inflations  and  the  rapid  rise  In  the  num- 
ber of  pupils.  The  scholarship  scheme 
has,  however,  been  very  largely  extended 
In  the  spirit  of  the  education  act,  1918, 
that  children  capable  of  profiting  shall 
not  be  depriveil  of  educational  facilities 
by  reason  of  their  inability  to  pay  fees. 
Parenthetically,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
elementary  education  is  now  absolutely 
free  by  statute,  and  it  is  Illegal  for  the 
council  to  make  any  charge  for  any  pur- 
pose if  this  purpose  is  achieved  during 
ordinary  school  activities,  although  the 
parent  may  be  competent  and  anxious  to 
pay.  In  some  cases  this  statutory  em- 
bargo has  been  found,  in  practice,  to 
hinder  rather  than  to  help  educational 
advancement 

Day  Continuation  Schools. 

Thirty-five  compulsory  day  continua- 
tion schools  have  been  established  in 
London  at  an  annual  charge  of  f450,0(X). 
Every  child  not  receiving  efficient  educa- 
tion after  leaving  the  elementary  school 
at  the  age  of  14  must  attend  one  of  these 
schools  for  8  hours  weekly  until  the  age 
of  15.  The  employer  must  allow  time 
off  for  the  instruction  and  for  an  interval 
sufficient  to  enable  the  **  young  person  " 
to  reach  school  in  a  fit  bodily  and  mental 
condition.  Forty  thousand  young  per- 
sons have  been  attending  these  schools. 
For  economic  reasons,  however,  their 
development  has  been  unsuccessful,  and, 
as  the  result  partly  of  public  opinion, 
the  council  is  asking  Parliament  to  ab- 
solve it  from  its  legal  obligation  to  main- 
tain these  schools.  The  causes  of  the 
nonsuccess  of  the  schools  are  too  complex 
to  detail  in  this  article.  The  schools  are 
the  shuttlecocks  of  acute  public  contro- 
versy and  their  future  is  uncertain.  It 
is  probable  that  the  staff  of  GOO  devoted 
and  highly  qualified  teachers,  who  have 
been  working  under  adverse  and  unstable 
conditions,  will  be  dispersed.  The  schools 
are  being  vigorously  defended  and  vigor- 
ously attacked,  and  the  issue  can  only 
be  decided  by  Parliament  The  issue  is 
clouded  partly  by  economic  considera- 
tions, partly  by  educational  considera- 
tions, but  largely  by  a  lack  of  foresight 
en  the  part  of  many  parents  and  the 
smaller  employers,  whose  opposition  has 
been  more  strident  than  reasoned. 

These  schools  have  now  (September, 
1922)  been  discontinued.  Ten  voluntary 
day  continuation  schools  are  being  or- 
ganized In  their  stead.  Each  school  will 
provide  360  places  for  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  the  cur- 
riculum being  strictly  vocational.  The 
teachers  of  the  compulsory  day  continua- 
tion schools  are  being  transferred  to  the 


voluntary  schools  or  absorbed  Into  other 
branches  of  the  educational  service. 
Conclualona. 

Generally  speaking,  great  educational 
profpeas  has  been  made  in  London,  al- 
though many  of  the  developments  fore- 
shadowed in  the  education  act,  1918, 
have  failed  to  reach  maturity.  Public 
opinion  Is  steadily  demanding  educa- 
tional opportunities,  especially  for  ado- 
lescents and  for  adults.  In  no  period  of 
lx)ndon  history  has  so  much  progress 
been  achieved  as  in  the  last  three  years. 
Technical  education  is  booming,  and  em- 
ployers and  employees  are  daily  giving 
more  help  to  the  local  education  au- 
thority. 

The  initial  acceleration  in  the  rate  of 
educational  development  was  undoubtedly 
too  fast  to  last,  but  a  steadier  and  more 
balanced  movement  for\^'ard  Is  gradually 
emerging.  The  traditional  British  char- 
acteristic of  steering  a  middle  course  be- 
tween conservatism  and  enthusiasm  is 
once  more  becoming  the  predominant 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  London 
education  services.  War  emotions  are 
passing;  compromise  comes  back  again. 

The  following  summary  of  official  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  London  education 
service  will  be  of  Interest  to  American 
educationists : 


Items  in  annual  estimates. 


Oerural. 

Enforcement  of  school  attend^ 

ance 

Books,  apparatus,  needlework, 

stationery,  etc 

Schoolkeepers  and  cleaning 

Fuel,  gas,  electricity,  and  water. 
Painting,  olccning*,  repairs  to 

buildings  and  fmTiiturc 

Rates  and  taxes 

Meals  for  necessitous  children. . 
Medical  inspection  and  trxMit- 

ment 

Nursery  schools 


1913-14 


Elaiuntary  education. 

SalariM  af  teachers , 

Open-air  schools , 

Junior  oounty  ^xliibitions... 


Higher  education. 


Uni^■orsity  education. 

Secondary  schools 

Sckolarsliips . 


and    technical 


Training  coUegos  and  training 
of  teachers 

Pol\'technics 
sc  n  ools 

Evening  institutes 

Day  continuation  schools 

Special  schools  for  bUnd,  deaf, 
defective,  and  epileptic  chil- 
dren  

Industrial  and  reformatay 
schools 


Total  expenditure.. 
Total  receipts 


Rates 


Net  charge  on  coiuity 


£43,230 

147,550 
15.">,  640 
157,480 

267,155 
215,760 
84,450 

28.005 
NU. 


2,777,875 
4,240 
1,100 


35,415 
213,025 
138,235 

97,485 

215,090 

121,365 

NU. 


134,445 
82,720 


ig22-S 


6,290,605 
',838,130 


£98,5a0 

341,000 
447,800 
830,000 

437,555 
524,390 
128,195 

108,65$ 
4,520 


},696,690 

U4,S00 

7,000 


75,935 
674,075 
248,980 

197,905 

577,160 
345,190 
255,210 


358,690 
125,050 


14,150,350 
7,192,430 


4.314,708 
(l/lldin 
the£.) 


6,630.015 

2s/8idin 

the£. 


»In  addition,  £1,240  is  set  aside  for  traveling  ex- 
penses of  children  and  staff  attending  camp  schools. 
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COLLEGES  ESTABLISH 
HIGHER  STANDARDS. 


Accredited  Instihrtioiu  Must  Prepare 
Graduates  as  Candidates  (or  Ad- 
vanced Degrees  in  Leading  Uni- 
versities— ^Athletics  Snperyised. 


Proper  administration  of  athletics, 
amusement,  fraternities,  and  all  other 
extracurricular  activities  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  tests  of  a  standard  college, 
according  to  the  revised  standards  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  college  members  of  the  association 
will  be  expected  to  make  regular  reports 
on  their  supervision  of  athletics,  show- 
ing that  the  latter  are  on  a  clean  and 
Ileal  thy  basis,  that  they  do  not  occupy 
an  undue  place  in  the  life  of  the  college, 
and  that  strict  eligibility  and  scholar- 
ship requirements  are  enforced.  Profes- 
sionalism or  commercialism  in  athletics 
shall  disqualify  a  college  from  member- 
ship in  the  approved  list  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Gradaatci*  Rccordi  Kept  on  File. 

An  accredited  institution  must  be  able 
to  prepare  its  students  to  enter  recog- 
nized graduate,  professional,  or  research 
Institutions  as  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees.  Statistics  of  the  records  of  the 
graduates  of  the  college  In  graduate  or 
professional  schools  shall  be  filed  with 
the  commission  on  institutions  of  higher 
education  on  demand,  as  evidence  of 
such  suitable  preparation. 

The  conferring  of  a  multiplicity  of 
degrees  is  discouraged.  Small  institu- 
tions should  confine  themselves  to  one 
or  two.  When  more  than  one  bacca- 
laureate degree  Is  offered,  all  should  be 
equal  in  requirements  for  admission  and 
for  graduation.  Institutions  of  limited 
resources  and  inadequate  facilities  for 
SH'aduato  work  should  confine  them- 
selves to  strictly  undergraduate  courses. 

At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  students  In 
a  college  should  be  pursuing  courses  lead- 
ing to  baccalaureate  degrees  In  arts  and 
science.  Soldier  rehabilitation  students 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  25  per 
cent  of  Irregular  and  special  students  at 
present. 

Pr«fMilOTiaI  8ch#ole  Most  MalsteiB  Standard. 

When  the  institution  has  in  addition 
to  the  college  of  arts  and  science  profes- 
sional or  technical  departments,  the  col- 
lege of  arts  and  science  shall  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  approved  list  of  the  associ- 
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ation  unless  the  professional  or  technical 
departments  are  of  approved  grade,  na- 
tional standards  being  used  when  avail- 
able. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  salary  of 
full  professors  be  not  less  than  $2,500  at 
present,  and  by  1923-4  not  less  than 
13,000.  Other  standards,  such  as  those 
for  entrance,  graduation,  number  of  de- 
partments, training  and  teaching  load  of 
faculty,  financial  support,  equipment,  etc., 
are  the  same  as  the  standards  adopted 
by  the  national  conference  on  college 
standards  at  New  York,  October,  1921. 


SAFETY  LESSON  WINS  VALUABLE 
PRIZE. 

A  safety  lesson  by  Miss  Anne  Rogers, 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  at  Ster- 
ling, Colo.,  designed  to  instruct  cliildren 
in  safe  behavior  on  the  streets  and  high- 
ways, won  first  honors  in  the  national 
safety  lesson  contest  conducted  in  1921 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Highv/ay  Edu- 
cation Board. 

Miss  Rogers's  lesson  was  considered 
the  best  of  approximately  40,000  to  50,000 
lessons  submitted  by  teachers  of  the 
Nation.  Her  success  entitles  her  to  $500 
and  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  with  all 
expenses  paid. 

The  second  best  safety  lesson  was  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Teresa  M.  Lenney,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y..  who  received  $300.  Two 
hundred  dollars  was  given  Miss  Ida  G. 
Ale,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  submitted  the 
third  best  lesson. 

The  lessons  by  Miss  Rogers,  Miss  Len- 
ney, and  Miss  Ale  were  first  chosen  as 
the  best  from  their  respective  States 
and  submitted  in  competition  with  49 
other  lessons,  the  best  from  each  State 
and  Territory,  for  the  national  prizes 
offered  by  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Judges  of  the  52  State  and  Territorial 
lessons  were  William  Phelps  Eno,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  president  Eno  Foundation 
for  the  Regulation  of  Hiphway  Traffic; 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  W.  J.  Funk,  vice  president 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  publishers 
of  the  Literary  Digest. 


To  Introduce  motion  pictures  in  the 
public  schools  of  France,  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  has  set  apart  250,000 
francs  for  the  school  year  1922-23.  Of 
this  sum  150,000  francs  is  to  be  used  for 
motion-picture  apparatus  which  will  bo 
distributed  to  schools  with  electric  cur- 
rents or  other  suitable  lighting  arrange- 
menta  •  The  remaining  100,000  franca 
will  be  spent  for  films. 


OFFERS  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN 
ANY  INSTITUTION. 


Fraternal  Order  Establbhes  System 
of  Free  Scholarship  (or  the  Bene- 
fit of  Its  Members  as  Memorial  to 
Founder. 


Scholarships  worth  $500  a  year  for 
higher  or  special  education  are  granted 
by  the  Tribe  of  Ben-Hur  to  certain  of 
its  members  as  a  memorial  to  David 
W.  Gerard,  founder  of  the  order.  These 
scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  to 
those  members  who  stand  highest  in  a 
competition  in  which  classroom  work, 
school  activities,  social  qualities,  and 
character  are  all  given  consideration. 
Men  and  women  members  of  any  age 
are  eligible.  Scholarships  are  granted 
for  only  one  year  at  a  time,  but  will  be 
renewed  annually  until  the  regular 
course  is  completerl.  if  the  student  main- 
tains a  satis iactory  record  in  school 
work  and  conforms  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  institution. 

Successful  candidates  for  Ben-Hur 
scholarships  may  in  general  select  the 
institution  they  wish  to  attend,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  committee  on 
scholarships  and  the  board  of  trustees. 
Scholarships  are  granted  for  any  In- 
stitution in  the  United  States  of  recog- 
nized high  standing  of  the  following 
kinds :  Colleges,  universities,  law  schools, 
medical  schools,  art  schools,  music 
sdiools,  agricultural  schools,  university 
schools  of  business  administration,  and 
schools  of  technology  and  engineering. 
Besides  the  usual  Information  and 
recommendations,  each  applicant  must 
present  an  original  composition  on  a 
subject  chosen  by  the  trustees. 

Applicants  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  institu- 
tion they  desire  to  attend,  as  the  award 
of  a  scholarship  carries  with  it  no  guar- 
anty of  admission.  The  scholarship 
will  as  a  rule  meet  the  essential  ex- 
penses for  room  and  board,  tuition,  and 
books,  and  the  money  will  be  paid  in 
monthly  installments  as  needed  for 
these  purposes.  While  no  rigid  condi- 
tions are  imposed  as  to  expenditures, 
the  trustees  expect  holders  of  scholar- 
ships to  spend  the  money  judiciously. 
As  part  of  their  training,  students  are 
required  to  submit  each  month  an  item- 
ized account  of  all  expenditures.  He- 
ports  on  the  classroom  work  of  all  Ben- 
Hur  scholars  and  on  their  general  atti- 
tude and  conduct  are  obtained  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1922. 


TO    THE    TEACHERS   OF 
AMERICA,  GREETING. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  a 
word  of  greeting*  to  the  teachers  of 
America  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  school  year. 

America  has  made  i.o  more  noble  con- 
tribution to  civilization  than  the  plan  of 
public  education  which  has  developed  on 
her  soil.  We  can  not  claim  entire  or!?;i- 
nallty  for  our  system  of  government,  for 
other  republics  have  flourished  and 
democracy  has  existed  in  other  countries ; 
but  our  school  system  bears  the  stamp 
"  Made  in  America." 

The  child  of  any  resident  of  any  State 
In  the  Union  may  pass  freely  through 
every  grilde  of  instruction  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  graduation  from  the  uni- 
versity, with  no  other  requirement  than 
proper  study  and  the  observance  of  rea- 
sonable rules  of  conduct.  The  cost  is 
borne  by  taxation  upon  tlie  whole  peo- 
ple, voluntarily  self-imposed,  and  cheer- 
fully paid. 

In  this,  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  unique  except  so  far  as  other  countries 
have  followed  her  example.  Many  of 
them  have  followed  it,  and  so  great  is 
the  prestige  of  American  education  that 
no  Important  general  educational  reor- 
ganization has  taken  place  during  the 
past  generation  in  any  part  of  the  world 
which  did  not  show  in  some  measure  the 
influence  of  American  ideas. 

American  people  believe  profoundly  in 
the  efllcacy  of  education,  and  they  testify 
to  their  faith  by  their  works ;  they  spend 
more  of  public  moneys  for  education  than 
for  any  other  purpose,  and  their  expendi- 
tures for  schools  are  greater  per  capita 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

As  compared  with  children  of  other 
countries  the  American  pupil  is  blessed 
indeed,  for  in  this  C(»untry  his  personal- 
ity is  carefully  respected.  The  air  of  hu- 
mility which  one  often  sees  in  European 
schools  hns^  no  place  in  the  American 
program,  which  aims  at  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  no  more  than  at  the  de\el- 


opment  of  character  and  of  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  action.  And  Young 
America  is,  of  course,  happier  for  it. 

The  lines  of  American  teachers,  too, 
have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Salaries 
are  measurably  higher  here  than  in  other 
countries,  the  scale  of  living  is  better, 
and  there  arc  no  social  castes  to  humili- 
ate teachers. 

All  this  is  cause  for  congratulation. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  efforts 
as  a  people  surpass  those  of  any  other 
people,  and  that  the  conditions  in  the 
schools  are  wholesome  and  in  accord 
with  the  ideals  of  our  democracy. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  only  well  on  our 
way  in  the  path  of  educational  prog- 
ress. Notwithstanding  our  greater  ex- 
penditures we  are  still  far  behind  some 
of  the  European  countries  in  essential 
respects.  Even  in  the  cities,  where  edu- 
cational conditions  are  most  favorable, 
there  is  too  much  illiteracy,  not  only 
among  adults  but  among  young  people 
as  well.  The  average  for  the  entire 
c«»untry,  six  Illiterates  In  every  hundred 
persons  over  10  years  of  age,  Is  distress- 
ingly high.  It  is  evident  that  large  num- 
bers of  Americans  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  offered  them, 
and  that  the  compulsory-attendance  laws 
are  not  sufllclently  effective  in  many  of 
the   States. 

Also,  we  have  not  yet  attained  that 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  children 
which  Is  the  first  article  In  America's 
educational  creed.  Some  of  the  schools 
in  the  sparsely  settled  districts  are  still 
deficient  as  regards  length  of  term,  char- 
acter of  equipment,  and  qualifications  of 
teachers. 

We  have  done  much,  but  much  more 
must  be  done  before  we  can  look  upon 
our  task  with  complacency. 

J  NO.    J.    TiGERT. 


SCHOOL  LIFE  REDIVIVUS! 

After  nine  months  of  hibernation 
School  Life  again  salutes  you!  The 
suspension  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  to  agree  upon 
a  measure  to  extend  the  life  of  certain 
periodicals  previously  issued  by  Govern- 
ment bureaus.  For  a  long  time  the 
question  had  been  under  consideration, 
'  and  pending  final  settlement,  temporary 
authority  had  been  granted  from  time 
to  time  to  continue  to  a  date  fixed,  the 
last  date  being  December  1,  1921.  The 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  which  was 
intended  to  settle  the  matter  finally,  but 
the  sentiment  of  the  House  appeared  to 
be  against  the  solution  proposed.  The 
matter  was  still  before  the  House  when 
the  end  of  the  special  session  put  a  stop 
to  the  discussion  and  all  the  periodicals 


affected    necessarily    ceased    as    of   De- 
cember 1. 

After  the  Congress  reassembled  in  De- 
cember, 1921,  the  matter  of  the  periodi- 
cals was  brought  up  several  times;  but 
no  definite  action  was  taken  until  the 
passage  of  Public  Resolution  No.  57, 
which  was  approved  by  the  President, 
May  11,  1922.  This  measure  gives  to 
any  department,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
authority  to  issue  necessary  magazines 
and  periodicals.  Not  more  than  two 
thousand  copies  may  be  printed  for  free 
distribution,  but  the  Public  Printer  shall 
print  additional  copies  for  sale  at  cost 
of  printing  and  binding  plus  10  per 
centum. 

A  few  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  was  passed  containing 
specific  authorization  for  School  Lite; 
but  that  was  effective  only  after  June 
80,  1921,  and  It  was  not  possible  under 
its  terms  to  issue  a  number  of  School 
Lite  during  the  fiscal  year  then  current 
Immediately  after  the  passage  of  Public 
Resolution  No.  57  application  was  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  au- 
thority to  print  School  Life,  but  the 
approval  of  the  application  was  not  re- 
ceived at  the  Bureau  of  Education  until 
August  81. 

The  status  of  School  Life  Is  now  tiefi- 
nltely  fixed.  It  will  be  issued  without 
question,  but  It  will  be  sent  free  only  to 
libraries  which  request  it  to  the  number 
of  2,000,  the  legal  limit  of  the  free  edi- 
tion, and  to  publishers  who  send  their 
publications  without  charge  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  All  others  who  re- 
ceive School  Life  will  be  expected  to 
pay  a  part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  cost 
of  issuing  it 

Thirty  cents  a  year  is  an  absurdly 
small  charge  for  any  periodical,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  teachers  of  the  country 
will  appreciate  that  fact.  Naturally  the 
price  could  not  be  so  low,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  advertisements,  but  for 
the  fact  that  everything  which  is  not 
necessary  to  the  main  purpose  is  omitted. 
The  aim  is  to  tell  of  all  important  move- 
ments and  occurrences  in  the  field  of 
education,  but  not  to  use  heavy  covers 
and  profuse  illustrations  which  would  re- 
quire expensive  paper  and  add  threefold 
at  least  to  the  amount  which  must  be 
required  of  subscribers. 


That  French  is  the  most  necessary 
language  for  Americans  studying  to  enter 
foreign  trade,  German  second,  and  Span- 
ish third,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  R 
Itcagan  of  the  language  division  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce, 
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SIMILAR  TO  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


*'  Central  Schoob ''  Provide  (or  Eng- 
lish Ckildren  Who  Mast  Go  to 
Work  at  16— Bright  Pupils  Are 
Chosen. 


London  children  who  are  especially 
bright  but  must  leave  school  at  an  early 
age  to  earn  their  living  have  the  op- 
portunity to  spend  their  last  school 
years  at  a  **  central  school "  where  they 
may  go  forward  rapidly  and  make  the 
most  of  their  time.  This  kind  of  school, 
which  is  a  middle  ground  between  the 
8ccon||ai*y  school  and  the  trade  school, 
does  not  aim  at  preparing  for  any  par- 
ticular trade  or  business  as  the  trade 
school  does,  nor  does  it  give  as  long  and 
thorough  an  academic  education  as  the 
secondary  school.  Its  special  function  is 
to  provide  for  children  who  must  go  to 
work  at  16,  allowing  them  some  free  edu- 
cation beyond  the  elementary  school  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  them  some  gen- 
eral preparation  for  the  world  of  indus- 
try or  commerce  which  they  will  enter 
after  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Selection  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
examination,  known  as  the  junior  county 
scholarship  examination,  which  is  given 
to  every  child  between  the  ages  of  11  and 
12  in  the  elementary  schools.  By  tlie 
results  of  these  examinations  and  by 
consideration  of  the  pupils'  apparent  pos- 
sibilities, as  well  as  the  number  of  years 
they  will  probably  remain  in  school,  the 
authorities  choose  the  pupils  who  are  to 
go  to  secondary  schools  and  those  who 
are  to  go  to  the  central  schools.  By  this 
removal  of  the  brightest  pupils  a  more 
homogeneous  group  is  left  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school. 

Gradnatci  Take  Bfinor  Places  in  Shopi. 
The  pupils  who  are  selected  for  the 
secondary  schools  expect  to  remain  in 
school  until  they  are  18  or  19  years  old 
preparing  for  good  openings  in  business 
or  industry,  for  the  medical,  legal,  or 
teaching  professions,  for  the  higher 
branches  of  the  municipal  or  civil  serv- 
ice, or  for  open  scholarships  in  the  uni- 
versities or  other  institutions  of  higher 
education.  The  pupils  for  whom  the 
central  school  Is  Intended  expect  to 
leave  school  at  16  and  take  minor  places 
in  shops,  offices,  etc.  After  1,500  or  1,600 
pupils  for  the  secondary-school  group 
have  been  selected  from  the  examination 
list,  the  next  5,000  children  on  the  list 
form  the  basis  of  selection  for  the  central 
schools. 


Candidates  Choaen  b^  Local  Inspector. 

The  58  central  schools  are  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  so  that  each  one 
is  supplied  by  several  "  ccmtributory 
schools."  The  local  inspector  for  each 
district  chooses  a  list  of  eligible  candi- 
dates from  all  the  schools  in  the  district. 
In  making  his  selection  from  the  list  of 
pupils  successful  in  the  junior  county 
scholarship  examination  he  consults  the 
head  teachers  of  the  various  schools,  and 
in  doubtful  cases  he  interviews  the  chil- 
dren. This  method  combines  many  of 
the  advantages  of  selection  by  competi- 
tive examination  and  by  nomination. 

After  the  pupils  for  the  central  schools 
have  been  chosen  they  must  be  divided 
into  two  groups,  some  for  industrial 
training  and  some  for  commercial.  As 
the  children  are  only  11  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  on  their  individual  leanings,  and 
this  division  seems  rather  arbitrary,  but 
in  practice  it  has  worked  out  success- 
fully. The  head  teacher  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  consults  the  parents  and 
makes  such  division  as  he  can.  Pupils 
who  take  the  industrial  course  give  more 
time  to  manual  training,  science,  mathe- 
matics, etc.,  while  pupils  in  the  commer- 
cial course  give  more  time  to  English. 
French  is  studied  in  the  commercial 
course  and  also  such  subjects  as  book- 
keeping, shorthand,  and  typewriting. 
Usoally  Contlnae  In  Assigned  Conrses. 

The  first  two  years  have  programs 
very  much  alike,  leaving  the  differentia- 
tion mostly  to  the  last  two  years.  An 
occasional  transfer  is  necessary  from 
one  course  to  the  other,  but  usually  the 
children  continue  In  the  course  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned.  Both  groups 
receive  a  thorough  general  training,  so 
that  their  natural  adaptability  Is  not 
destroyed,  and  often  boys  and  girls 
trained  In  the  industrial  course  find  com- 
mercial positions,  In  which  they  do  well. 
Sometimes  commercially  trained  stu- 
dents enter  skilled  industry,  but  this  is 
unusual.  Girls  take  up  home  economics 
in  both  courses,  but  give  more  time  to  it 
in  the  industrial  course.  Most  of  the 
central  schools  are  devoted  wholly  to  one 
or  the  other  course,  but  some  offer  both 
in  the  same  building.  Twenty-six  schools 
are  commercial;  11,  industrial;  and  21 
are  "dual."  Some  have  boys*  and  girls* 
departments,  and  some  teach  boys  and 
girls  together,  except  in  such  work  as 
home  economics,  physical  training,  etc. 

Some  pupils  attending  central  schools 
find  their  parents*  circumstances  im- 
proved, and  then  they  are  able  to  go 
instead  to  a  secondary  school,  where  they 
stay  a  longer  time  and  perhaps  prepare 
for  college.    About  10  per  cent  leave  each 


ROSENWALD    FUND   AIDS 
NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 


Cbmmiuiilies  Must  Raise  as  Moch  as 
Fond  Contribetes — Eleren  Hun- 
dred Buildings  Constrncted 
Thirteen  Southern  States. 


m 


More  than  1,100  rural  schools  for  ne- 
groes have  been  built  in  13  Southern 
States  with  the  help  of  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  of  Chicago,  by  a  plan  of  coopera- 
tion instituted  by  Booker  T.  Washington 
in  1912.  According  to  this  plan,  six  Ala- 
bama communities  received  $300  each  to- 
ward the  building  of  a  rural  school  for 
negroes,  who  had  to  raise  in  each  com- 
munity an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
$300  assigned  as  Rosen wa  Id  aid.  The  co- 
operative plan  worked  so  well  that  the 
idea  spread,  and  Rosenwald  rural 
schools  are  now  part  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  following  States :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Ala- 
bama has  more  than  200  of  these  schools, 
and  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee,  between  100  and  200. 

Most  of  these  schools  are  two-teacher 
schools,  about  one  in  every  four  being 
of  this  type.  About  one  in  three  are  one- 
teacher  schools.  The  rest  have  three  and 
six  teachers.  More  than  2,500  teachers 
hold  classes  in  these  buildinga  Some  of 
these  teachers  have  the  Advantage  of  liv- 
ing in  one  of  the  11  teacherages,  which 
have  been  built  by  the  cooperative  plan. 
Of  this  sum,  public  funds  have  supplied 
nearly  half  and  negroes  more  than  one- 
third.  The  rest  has  been  paid  by  the 
Rosenwald  Fund,  with  some  contribu- 
tions from  white  citizens  of  the  States. 


year  for  this  reason.  Some  leave  be- 
cause home  conditions  force  them  to  go 
to  work.  To  counteract  this,  the  au- 
thorities grant  moderate  sums  to  needy 
pupils,  thus  enabling  many  children  to 
complete  the  school  course  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  do  so.  More 
than  17,000  pupUs  altogether  attend  the 
central  schools,  about  one-fifth  of  them 
being  more  than  15  years  of  age. 


On  account  of  the  growth  in  the  work 
done  by  the  department  of  superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  department  has  appointed  a 
full-time  secretary,  Mr.  S.  D.  Shankland 
of  Willoughby,  Ohio. 
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ABLE    STUDENTS    MAY 
PROGRESS  RAPIDLY. 


Honor  Students  at  Smith  College 
Will  be  Free  from  Routine  Class 
Attendance  and  Course  Examina- 
tions. 

A  change  in  the  organization  of  in- 
struction has  been  decided  on  by  the 
faculty  of  Smith  College,  who  believe 
that  a  main  defect  of  our  present  system 
of  education  is  the  lack  of  provision  for 
special  opportunities  for  students  of  out- 
standing ability.  The  rate  of  progress 
aimed  at  in  college  courses  is  determined 
by  a  rough  averaging  of  the  capacity 
of  all  the  students  in  them,  with  the  re- 
sult that  while  this  rate  is  barely  main- 
tained by  the  weakest  students,  it  is 
very  far  from  keeping  the  ablest  em- 
ployed. These  latter,  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  the  college  and  of  the  country, 
are  liable  either  to  fall  into  habits  of  in- 
tellectual loafing  or  to  occupy  their  too 
abundant  leisure  by  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  nonacademic  activities. 

NMds  QuMtitlM  of  Solid  Rcadinc 

The  objection  to  assuming  a  uniform 
pace  for  all  abilities  applies  also  to  a 
uniform  method  of  instruction.  Fre- 
quent recitations  and  lectures  may  be 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the  weaker 
students  moving;  but  for  the  brighter 
minds  they  are  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful. After  a  good  student  has  acquired 
habits  of  study  and  vital  intellectual  in- 
terests, she  needs  leisure  for  thinking 
and  large  quantities  of  solid  reading 
rather  than  hours  a  day  of  classroom 
work.  Further,  after  the  large  range  of 
gnbjects  required  by  the  curriculum  in 
the  first  two  years,  she  is  ready  for  a 
more  intensive  application  in  some  chosen 
field,  so  that  at  the  end  of  her  course 
she  may  carry  away  not  merely  a  great 
variety  of  scraps  of  knowledge  but  power 
and  method  for  the  mastery  of  a  single 
department  of  learning.  During  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  power  she  should  be 
freed  from  the  constant  interruption  of 
tests  and  examinations  and  encouraged 
to  take  on  her  own  shoulders  the  chief 
responsibility  for  her  mental  develop- 
ment. 

Under  Gaidance  of  General  Director. 

Recognizing  these  principles,  the  fac- 
ulty has  approved  a  scheme  by  which  at 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  students 
having  an  average  of  B  or  better — that 
is,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  class — shall 
be  permitted  to  apply  for  candidacy  for 
honors   in  a  special  field.     If  approved 


by  the  committee  in  charge  and  the  de- 
partment of  their  choice,  they  will  be 
relieved  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
routine  of  class  attendance  and  course 
examinations.  Elach  candidate  will 
come  under  the  guidance  of  a  general 
director  of  her  course,  who  will  plan  for 
her  a  series  of  units  of  study,  two  for 
each  semester,  and  will  arrange  the 
supervision  of  her  work  in  each  of  these 
units  by  a  special  instructor.  This  su- 
pervision will  in  general  be  conducted 
by  means  of  suggested  readings,  written 
reports  calculated  to  train  Judgment  as 
well  as  the  power  of  collecting  and  or- 
ganizing facts,  and  conferences,  weekly 
or  fortnightly,  in  which  one  report  is 
criticized  and  instruction  given  for  the 
preparation  of  the  next  The  last  semes- 
ter of  the  senior  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  writing  of  a  long  paper  and  to  a 
general  review  preparatory  to  an  ex- 
tensive examination  covering  the  whole 
field  of  study  of  the  last  two  years. 

Scheme  Ii  Wiaolly  OptionaL 

The  details  of  the  scheme  will  nat- 
urally vary  according  to  the  subjects 
chosen,  and  will  have  to  be  worked  out 
in  the  light  of  experience;  but  the  gen- 
eral principles  just  stated  will  prevail 
throughout.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
tlie  scheme  is  wholly  optional,  and  that 
any  student  however  brilliant  who 
wishes  to  follow  the  present  course  of 
study  may  do  so,  and  may  obtain  gen- 
eral honors  as  heretofore.  The  plan  will 
be  observed  to  differ  from  the  honor 
schools  of  the  English  universities  in 
its  requiring  that  the  first  two  years  be 
devoted  to  a  wide  range  of  prescribed 
subjects,  and  from  the  tutorial  system 
adopted  in  recent  years  in  some  Ameri- 
can universities  in  its  restriction  of  the 
system  of  individual  guidance  to  a  small 
picked  group,  thus  avoiding  the  danger 
of  bankruptcy  which  is  apt  to  accom- 
pany the  application  of  costly  methods 
to  the  whole  body  of  students,  and  en- 
abling us  to  test  the  new  method  with 
students  who  have  proved  their  serious- 
ness and  ability. 

The  first  group  of  honor  candidates 
was  selected  from  the  class  of  1924. 


Country  schools  should  be  community 
centers,  according  to  George  F.  Comings, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  The 
school  should  provide  not  only  class- 
rooms but  an  auditorium,  a  home  for 
the  teachers,  and  a  garage  where  auto- 
mobiles and  farm  machinery  could  be 
repaired  by  the  rural  school  boys  under 
competent  teachers.  The  curriculum 
should  Include  a  thorough  business  train- 
ing in  the  business  end  of  the  farm. 


AUTOMOBILES  IN   NOVEL 
SERVICE 


In  America  Antomobiles  Carry  Qliil- 
dren  to  School;  in  Europe  Tliey 
Carry  School  to  the  Childres — 
Demonstrate  Infant  Care. 


A  Trarolinff  Dental  CUaic 

Even  before  the  war  a  province  In 
central  Europe  had  a  traveling  dental 
clinic.  It  visited  the  rural  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  pupils* 
teeth.  The  clinic  consisted  of  au  auto 
fitted  as  a  dentist's  office  with  all  the 
necessary  instruments  and  supplies,  in 
charge  of  an  expert  dentist  During 
the  stay  of  the  clinic  the  school  would 
adapt  its  schedule  so  that  the  teeth  of 
all  the  children  would  be  examined  and 
treated. 

A  Caoktnc  School  on  Wbe«li. 

In  most  countries  the  rural  schools  are 
not  in  direct  touch  with  the  household 
schools  of  the  larger  cities.  In  Sweden 
a  traveling  cooking  school  furnishes 
household  Instruction  to  some  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  •*  schoolroom "  is  mounted 
on  a  truck.  Kitchen  utensils,  basins, 
and  tables  are  a  part  of  the  equipment. 
This  school  adapts  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  recipes  to  the  needs  of  the 
locality  where  the  demonst;ration  is  given. 
The  instruction  follows  the  seasons  also 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  how  to  con- 
serve fruits*  and  vegetables. 

An  Ambnlatorj  Nnraory. 
The  Women's  National  Council  of  Eng- 
land has  put  into  operation  a  welfare  ex- 
hibit that  moves  from  place  to  place  and 
gives  demonstrations  according  to  a  pre- 
arranged schedule.  It  is  an  infant  nurs- 
ery transported  by  auto  and  supplied 
with  the  appliances  needed  for  the  care 
of  infants.  Two  stalls  or  demonstration 
apartments  are  put  up  at  the  place  of  the 
exhibit  Here  the  people  of  the  village 
are  shown  how  to  wash,  feed,  and  dress 
infants,  how  to  attend  to  the  ailmoits 
with  which  infants  are  afflicted,  and  how 
to  prepare  food  for  them.  Some  theo- 
retical instruction  is  included.  Trained 
nurses  are  in  charge  of  the  proceedings. — 
P.  H.  Pearson. 


A  key  to  the  literature  of  the  world 
will  be  found  in  the  lustitut  Interna- 
tional de  Bibliographie  in  Brussels  when 
it  has  been  developed  as  It  Is  now 
planned.  Already  it  has  12,000,000  en- 
tries in  Its  Indexes. 
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FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  FRANCE 


Dbciissioiis  of  ''Work  Instniction ''  Recall  Hanaal  Training  Move- 
ment, and  Campaigns  of  Rankle,  Woodward,  Butler,  and  Ham — 
Artisans  Favored  as  Teachers  of  Meckanical  Snbjects — French 
Teachers  Rely  Upon  Rewards  to  Maintain  Discipline 


By  P.  H.  Peabson,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 


WORK  INSTRUCTION. 

"  Work  instruction  "  Is  one  of  the  topics 
most  frequently  discussed  by  the  teach- 
ers of  Europe.  JJy  work  instruction 
European  teachers  mean  any  lessons  or 
exercises  that  require  the  use  of  the 
hand  as  well  as  the  brain. 

In  the  schools  of  Scandinavia,  Central 
Europe,  England,  and  France,  work  In- 
struction has  assumed  definite  form  In 
the  new  courses.  The  material  for  work 
instruction  is  taken  from  the  environ- 
ment of  the  school,  and  tends,  therefore, 
to  keep  the  home,  the  community,  and 
the  school  in  close  cooperation. 

Daring  the  ^irlnter  and  spring  of  the 
present  year  teachers'  meetings  In  France 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  exer- 
cises adapted  to  this  form  of  Instruction. 
A  strong  Impetus  was  imparted  to  the 
movement  by  the  international  school 
congress  at  Calais  in  July.  Exhibits 
were  made  of  products  from  the  courses 
in  work  instruction  which  presented  vis- 
ible evidence  of  pupils*  skill  and  art  im- 
pulses. At  no  other  congress,  so  it  is 
claimed,  have  book  lessons  and  hand 
work  been  so  closely  combined.  The 
Calais  meeting  signalized  a  movement  in 
teaching  practice  that  local  meetings  are 
carrying  further. 

CaloilatioM  Ace»mpaii7  Artlclcs  M«d«. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  the  material  used  for 
work  instruction  in  France  is  mainly 
cardboard  and  clay.  It  is  manipulated 
in  connection  with  measuring,  drawing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  pages  of  the  chil- 
dren'6  drawing  books  are  divided  into 
halves  by  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the 
page.  On  the  left  side  are  drawn  figures 
by  the  aid  of  compass  and  ruler.  Prob- 
lems in  arithmetic  connected  with  the 
figures  are  also  worked  out  on  the  left 
side. 

The  drawing  is  followed  by  clipping, 
folding,  or  weaving  colored  strips  of 
paper.  The  articles  made  in  this  way 
according  to  the  drawings  and  measure- 
ments are  then  pasted  on  the  right  side 
of  the  page  opposite  the  figures  and 
cakmlations. 


During  the  last  two  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  the  work  instruction  is 
given  in  the  school  workshop.  The  ma- 
terial is  now  wood  and  iron  instead  of 
cardboard  and  clay.  The  pupils  are  di- 
vided into  two  squads.  One  squad  Is 
busy  at  one  end  of  the  room  at  the  car- 
penter's benches;  the  other  squad  is 
busy  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  by  the 
blacksmith's  workbench  and  vise.  The 
regular  teacher  does  not  give  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  workshop.  The  woodworkers 
have  a  carpenter  as  instructor;  the  iron- 
workers have  a  blacksmith  as  their  in- 
structor. The  class  teacher  is,  however, 
present  to  see  that  order  is  maintained. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  two  squads 
change  places ;  the  young  carpenters  pro- 
ceed to  use  the  file  and  the  hammer, 
while  the  young  blacksmiths  take  up 
the  saw  and  plane. 

ChUdrtii  Meet  Real  Werkmea. 

There  is  a  special  purpose  in  placing 
a  carpenter  and  a  blacksmith  in  charge 
of  work  within  the  walls  of  the  schooL 
The  school  shows  its  confidence  in  labor. 
It  brings  the  pupils  In  touch  with  real 
workmen  who  teach  them  the  use  of 
actual  and  ordinary  tools.  The  schools 
hold  that  a  manual-training  teacher 
steeped  in  the  school  courses  does  not 
handle  the  tools  in  the  convincing  way 
that  a  real  workman  does  it. 

All  normal  colleges  of  France  impart 
instruction  in  school  work  with  paper, 
wood,  and  metal.  The  class  teacher  Is 
consequently  familiar  with  the  method 
and  fully  capable  of  giving  instruction 
in  shop  work.  Bnt  the  workman  is  pre- 
ferred partly  on  account  of  his  specialty 
In  the  use  of  the  tools  but  mainly  to 
help  the  pupils  in  their  transition  from 
the  school  to  life.  By  placing  him  in 
the  schoolroom  the  pupil  is  given  a  fore- 
taste of  the  apprentice  arrangements  so 
that  he  will  better  find  his  way  later. 


HOW    PARISIAN    TEACHERS    MAINTAIN 
DISCIPLINE. 

Exemplary  discipline  is  maintained  In 
the  elementary  s(*hools  of  Paris  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  physical  punish- 


ment Is  absolutely  prohibited.  If  a  boy 
Is  lazy  or  disobedient  or  rude  the  cor- 
rection applied  is  never  corporeal.  If  he 
Is  culpably  indolent,  he  is  kept  after 
school,  yet  no  longer  than  a  half  hour  a 
day.  In  case  of  bad  conduct  the  offender 
is  reprimanded ;  if  this  proves  Ineffective 
a  notation  is  made  in  his  deportment 
record.  In  aggravated  cases  the  princi- 
pal summons  the  parents  and  requests 
them  to  punish  the  boy.  If  he  still  proves 
refractory,  the  school  suspends  him,  yet 
no  longer  than  three  days.  In  an  ex- 
treme case  the  inspector  may  suspend 
him  for  eight  days. 

Honers  Witkheld  Froa  Uoraly  Children. 

But  It  Is  not  punishment  by  eight  days* 
extra  vacation  that  keeps  the  Parisian 
pupil  well  behaved.  The  Parisian  teacher 
tries  to  touch  the  pupil's  sense  of  honor. 
This  purpose  is  attained  partly  by  a  sys- 
tem of  public  recognitions  and  awards. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  year  Impres- 
sive festivities  take  place  at  the  school. 
On  this  occasion  distinctions,  awards, 
and  certificates  of  merit  are  distributed 
among  the  deserving  ones.  Most  schools 
have  a  bank  deposit  which  Is  used  to 
purchase  bank  books  of  from  20,  30,  or  50 
francs  each,  which  are  given  to  merito- 
rious pupils.  The  schools  have  also  at 
their  disposal  works  of  art  and  diplomas 
of  exquisite  design  to  be  donated  for  the 
same  purposes.  In  this  way  every  pupil 
looks  forward  to  some  distinction  during 
the  closing  festivities.  The  parents,  too, 
feel  greatly  disappointed  if  their  children 
get  nothing  during  the  general  rejoicing. 
In  view  of  these  possibilities  a  boy  does 
not  want  notations  entered  against  him, 
cutting  him  off  from  the  awards.  The 
school  punishments  have  little  terror  for 
him,  but  the  schools  have  made  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  boys 
and  girls  themselves  and  in  this  appeal 
they  have  the  support  of  the  home. 

The  bank  books  mentioned  are  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  pupils.  A  bank  account 
points  forward  beyond  the  school  years. 
This  start  with  a  bank  account  helps  to 
foster  the  thrift  and  independence  char- 
acteristic of  the  French  people.  Many  a 
tradesman  or  peasant  who  has  saved  up 
a  little  money  owes  It  to  the  school  that 
he  first  became  connected  with  the  bank. 
Many  a  girl  has  begun  with  this  little 
bank  account  and  saved  up  something 
toward  the  building  of  her  own  home 
after  the  school  years. 


In  foreign  scholarships  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  expended  3,730  gold 
pesos  monthly,  plus  5.930  pesos  for  ex- 
traordinary expenses.  The  total  number 
of  students  in  foreign  countries  was  44, 
of  whom  27  were  In  the  United  States. — 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
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CULTIVATES  RELATIONS 
WITH  EASTERN  EUROPE. 


Germany  Proceeds  Systematically  to 
Extend  Her  Influence  m  Russia — 
Direct  Connection  of  Institute 
with  University  of  Breslau. 


Official  Report  by  John  B.  Kehl,  United 
States  Consul  at  Breslau, 

To  investigate  cultural  and  economic 
conditions  in  eastern  Europe  and  to  place 
the  results  of  these  investigations  at  the 
disposal  of  all  German  and  Austrian 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  adminis- 
trative, and  economic  authorities,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  individuals  is  the 
aim  of  the  "  Osteuropa  Instituts"  or 
Eastern  Europe  Institute.  This  organi- 
zation collects  and  spreads  information 
as  to  the  economics,  culture,  and  geo- 
graphy of  the  different  countries  in 
eastern  Europe.  After  the  war  it  was 
realized  that  Germany's  industrial  re- 
habilitation could  be  elTected  only  by  the 
formation  of  closer  trade  connection  with 
the  countries  of  eastern  Europe,  and  that 
in  order  to  extend  trade  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  these  coun- 
tries would  be  necessary. 

BreiUv  Unircnhy  Playi  Important  Part. 

To  supply  this  information  the  insti- 
tute was  founded  in  1918  in  connection 
with  the  University  and  Technical  Col- 
lege of  Breslau,  and  despite  the  bad  con- 
ditions existing  generally,  It  has  pros- 
pered from  its  founding.  Its  intimate 
connection  with  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau is  important,  for  since  the  cession  of 
certain  parts  of  Upper  Silesia  to  Poland 
It  is  evident  that  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau win  play  a  most  important  part  in 
the  dissemination  of  German  culture  in 
that  region. 

Official  publications,  clippings  from 
German  and  foreign  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, and  all  kinds  of  reading  material 
are  collected  by  the  institute.  The  ma- 
terial is  sorted  and  combined  by  trans- 
lators, technicians,  and  statisticians  so 
as  to  be  most  readily  available  for  gen- 
eral use.  Information  is  obtained  from 
correspondents,  agents,  and  representa- 
tives in  foreign  countries,  and  technical 
men  are  sent  abroad  for  investigation 
work.  The  institute  cooperates  with 
other  organizations  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  in  other  countries  as  well  as  In 
Germany. 

To  give  the  collected  information  to 
the  country,  the  institute  opens  its 
library  and  records  to  free  use  by  the 


public.  It  also  contributes  articles  to 
newspapers  and  prints  pamphlets  on 
various  economic  questions.  About  30  of 
the  latter  have  already  been  issued.  In 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Bres- 
lau, summer  courses  are  given  by  the 
institute.  Tliese  were  attended  during 
the  past  summer  by  IGO  persons. 

The  institute  Is  composed  of  several 
divisions,  each  of  which  has  a  special 
field  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the 
countries  of  eastern  Europe.  These  di- 
visions are  law,  economics,  agriculture 
and  forestry,  mining  and  smelting,  in- 
dustry, geography,  religions,  and  lan- 
guage. About  150  experts  and  profes- 
sional men  give  their  services,  mostly 
without  charge.  Membership  fees  have 
been  paid  by  about  500  men  living  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  and  by  virtually  every 
city  and  district  in  Silesia. 

Representatives  have  been  sent  to  Mos- 
cow to  interview  various  soviet  commis- 
sions and  cooperative  societies.  A  per- 
manent branch  will  be  organized  in  Mos- 
cow as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit 


BROADCASTS    ORCHESTRAL    CON- 
CERTS WITH  LECTURES. 

To  encourage  students  to  appreciate 
good  music,  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  will  broadcast  by  radio  10 
concerts  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  oldest  orchestra  in  America, 
led  by  Joseph  Stransky,  Henry  Hadley, 
and  Willem  Mengelberg.  The  concerts 
will  be  given  for  about  2,500  students  of 
the  college  evening  session,  five  at  the 
great  hall  of  the  college  and  five  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  They  will  be  broadcast 
to  a  range  of  about  1,500  miles,  so  that 
every  school  and  college  east  of  the  Mis- 
slfisippi  and  in  -some  parts  of  Canada  can 
hear  the  accompanying  lecture  and  en- 
Joy  an  educational  program  of  the  world's 
best  music.  The  concerts  will  be  in  a 
graded  series  so  as  to  present  the  best 
music  in  the  order  of  its  development 

In  addition  to  the  concerts  the  college 
will  broadcast  lectures  on  the  nature  of 
music,  the  development  of  the  orchestra, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  symphony,  and 
also  15-minute  lectures  on  the  composers 
of  the  works  played,  their  music,  and 
the  method  of  rendition  by  the  orchestra. 


PARIS  WILL  ESTABLISH 
UNIVERSITY  CITY. 


The  Students'  Federation  of  Mexico 
has  decided  to  found  a  laborers*  uni- 
versity with  the  support  of  the  minister 
of  public  instruction.  The  faculty, 
which  will  Include  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Biology  and  Related  Sciences, 
will  sen^e  gratis. — Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 


Students  of  Various  Natbiiatties 
Will  Build  Dormitories— French 
Students  Scattered  Tkrough  All— 
Sorbonne  Committee  in  Control. 


To  create  in  Paris  a  great  intellectual 
center,  where  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  may  live,  cat,  and  work  to- 
gether, educators  are  planning  a  "Cit6 
Universitaire,"  which  will  give  studenU 
at  the  great  schools  of  Tarls  the  advan- 
tages of  university  life  such  as  students 
in  England  and  in  Germany  enjoy.  A 
large  tract  of  land  in  the  Montrouge  dis- 
trict has  been  given  to  the  University  of 
Paris  by  the  French  Government  for  dor- 
mitories, athletic  fields,  etc.  The  title 
for  this  land  is  held  by  the  committei* 
having  general  jurisdiction  over  the  Cit6 
Universitaire,  which  is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  rector  of  the  Sorbonne. 

The  buildings  will  be  erected  by  com- 
mittees from  various  countries,  each 
country  providing  for  it%own  students. 
Several  committees  are  drawing  plans 
and  raising  funds  for  the  work.  Amonp 
these  are  the  British  committee,  of  which 
Lord  Burnham  is  chairman,  the  Cana- 
dian committee,  and  committees  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
China,  Japan,  and  Latin  America. 

The  Sorbonne  committee  will  give  out 
the  land  to  the  committees  from  the  va- 
rious countries  who  apply  for  it, .  and 
each  country  will  build  its  own  dormi- 
tory. The  architecture  of  these  build- 
ings will  conform  to  a  certain  general 
arrangement,  and  no  walls  or  hedges 
will  be  allowed  to  separate  one  buildinj; 
from  another,  but  otherwise  each  build- 
ing win  be  constructed  according  to  the 
Individual  plans  of  the  country  whost 
students  it  will,  house. 

That  students  thus  living  with  their 
countrymen  may  not  be  entirely  cut  ofl 
from  contact  with  French  life  and  man- 
ners it  Is  expected  that  exchanges  will 
be  made  between  the  Frendi  dormitories 
and  those  occupied  by  students  from 
other  countries.  French  students  will 
then  be  scattered  through  the  foreign 
buildings,  and  foreign  students  will  have 
rooms  in  the  French  buildings.  The  ten- 
nis courts  and  other  athletic  fields  will 
be  used  in  common  by  students  of  all 
nationalities.  This  arrangement  and  th« 
usual  classroom  contacts  of  university 
work  will  help  to  unify  the  ▼arlous 
groups  and  bring  about  an  fnternatloiml 
social  spirit. 
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AUSTRIANS    ADOPT    THE 
EXPERIMENT  METHOD. 


Bnreaa  of  Research''  Idea  Not 
Confined  to  American  Cities — 
''Work  Instruction''  Prominent 
in  List  of  Experiments. 


Educational  experiments  of  a  compre- 
hensive character  are  proceeding  in  Vi- 
enna, notwithstanding  the  critical  eco- 
nomic condition  of  Austria.  In  1920 
108  elementary  classes  and  14  secondary 
classes  were  organized  to  carry  on  the 
experiments. 

The  purposes  of  these  experiments  are 
(1)  to  find  the  best  methods  of  giving 
the  new  courses  in  worlf  instruction  ;  (2) 
to  test  by  example  and  practice  how  far 
the  new  courses  in  work  instruction  are 
educationally  sound;  (3)  to  find  the  best 
way  of  gaining  the  help  of  the  parents 
in  the  instruction. 

Directed  to  Schoola'  Greatest  Problemi. 

The  experiments  are  also  expected  to 
throw  light  on  such  problems  as  the  fol- 
lowing. 

1.  Relation  between  physical  health 
and  mental  capability. 

2.  Relation  between  the  keenness  of 
the  senses  and  mental  capability. 

3.  The  educational  value  of  field  walks 
and  school  journeys. 

4.  How  do  individual  pupils  learn 
easiest — through  sight  or  hearing; 
through  speaking  loudly  or  softly? 

5.  In  what  manner  can  a  lesson  in  the 
textbook  most  easily  be  mastered? 

6.  How  best  to  teach  composition,  (a) 
What  are  the  most  common  errors  in 
written  work?  (6)  What  stock  of 
words  and  ideas  has  a  pupil  at  different 
years,  (c)  How  best  to  develop  expres- 
sion through  speech,  drawing,  and  music. 
id)  The  pupil's  individual  way  of  solv- 
ing problems  in  mathematics,  (e)  How 
the  pupil  develops  individually  in  hand- 
writing. 

P«pU*t  Attitnde  Carefally  ObserTed. 

7.  Practical  hints  from  obser\*ing  the 
pupil  at  work.  The  pupil's  attitude  to- 
wards different  kinds  of  worlc  How  does 
the  pupil  begin  the  lesson?  If  he  soon 
becomes  fatigued  or  loses  interest,  what 
are  the  causes? 

8.  Observations  on  what  the  weather 
and  the  temperature  have  to  do  with  the 
pupil's  ability  to  learn. 

9.  What  relation  does  a  pupil's  special 
ability,  have  to  his  achievements  in  work 
outside  of  his  specialty. 


40.  How  a  pupil's  favorite  studies  and 
pursuits  may  be  utilized  effectively. 

11.  Examination  of  the  means  and  ma- 
terials of  education  with  a  view  to  their 
organization  and  arrangement 

The  school  authorities  of  Vienna  are 
conducting  these  experiments  with  due 
regard  for  established  procedures.  The 
experiments  are  summed  up,  correlated 
and  put  in  shape  to  Ije  handed  out  to 
teachers  by  a  special  service.  The  find- 
ings of  teachers  in  charge  of  educational 
experiments  are  also  to  be  presented  in 
lectures  and  discussed  at  teachers'  meet- 
ings.— P.  H.  Pearson. 


MASSACHUSETTS  INVESTIGATES 
HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  a  resolution  was  passed 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  seven  persons  "  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  opportunities 
nnd  provisions  for  technical  and  higher 
education  within  the  Commonwealth; 
nnd  the  need  of  supplementing  the  same 
and  the  Uiotliods  of  doint;  so  and  wlietlier 
said  methods  should  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  university,  or  further 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  existing  institutions,  or 
otherwise." 

The  commission  has  been  chosen  and 
President  L.  H.  Murlin,  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, has  been  named  as  chairman. 
The  commission  has  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  to  conduct  its  investigations.  It 
Is  expected  to  make  a  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  general  court  not  later 
than  February  1,  1923. — George  h\  Zook. 


GEOLOGICAL  AND  PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERING. 

At  the  request  of  representatives  of 
the  oil  and  gas  industries,  and  in  view 
of  the  need  for  a  greater  number  of 
traine<l  men  in  the  field  of  petroleum 
getJogy  and  engineering,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  undertaking  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  courses  and  the  facilities  in 
the  schools  of  engineering  in  the  United 
States. 


This  study  will  be  a  part  of  the  general 
survey  of  engineering  education  courses 
to  be  made  in  cooi)eration  with  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education. 


Wyoming  refunds  to  its  school  dis- 
tricts two-thirds  of  the  salaries  paid  by 
the  districts  to  teachers  of  Americaniza- 
tion classes. 


ITINERANT  POSTGRADU- 
ATE IMEDICAL  COURSE. 


North  Carolina  Physicians  Receiye 
Instruction  Near  Their  Homes  by 
Able  Professors — Under  Auspices 
of  State  University. 


To  give  doctors  the  opportunity  of 
keeping  up  with  the  advance  in  medical 
science  without  having  to  leave  their 
practice,  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
gave  during  the  past  summer  an  itinerant 
postgraduate  medical  course.  The  work 
was  so  organized  that  200  physicians  re- 
ceived a  12- weeks*  course  in  Internal 
medicine  at  less  than  one-tenth  the  cost 
of  a  course  in  residence  at  the  university 
and  without  the  loss  of  time  which  such 
a  course  would  incur. 

Two  professors  from  leading  medical 
faculties  gave  the  courses.  Each  pro- 
fessor toured  a  circuit  of  six  towns,  meet- 
ing a  group  of  doctors  in  each  town  once 
a  week  for  a  three-hour  iwrlod.  The  first 
hour  of  the  period  was  given  to  the  lec- 
ture, the  rest  of  the  time  being  devoted 
to  clinical  demonstrat  ons.  Each  pro- 
fessor recevvtl  a  salary  of  i?.'>(»0  a  month 
and  about  $200  a  month  expenses,  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  course  coming  to  about 
$4,900.  Fees  were  charged  to  the  doctors 
on  a  pro  rata  basis.  It  had  been  esti- 
mated that  a  fee  of  $.30  each  would  be  re- 
quired, but  later  it  w^as  found  that  $5  of 
this  sum  could  be  returned  to  each 
physician. 

The  plan  was  tried  in  the  summer  of 
1916,  when  a  course  in  pediatrics  was 
given.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  out  to  all  who  took 
the  course.  Of  122  jinswering  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  got  the  worth  of 
their  time  and  njoney  out  of  the  course, 
107  said  "Yes."  8  said  **  No,"  and  7 
were  indefinite.  To  organise  this  year's 
course,  the  university  corresponded  with 
the  secretaries  of  the  county  medical 
societies,  and  having  learned  the  opinions 
of  the  physicians  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  course  and  the  subject  of  it, 
decided  to  offer  the  course  in  internal 
medicine. 

The  extension  division  chose  12  cen- 
tral towns,  and  notified  every  doctor 
within  50  miles  of  any  of  the  centers 
that  the  course  was  to  be  given.  An 
application  blank  was  inclosed.  A 
representative  of  the  university'  visited 
many  of  the  doctors  to  explain  the  plan 
personally,  spending  about  20  days  in 
the  field. 
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FOR    THE    WELFARE    OF 
ALASKAN  NATIVES. 


United  States  Govemment,  throagh 
Bureau  of  Edacation,  Maintains 
in  Alaska  Schools,  Hospitals,  and 
Reindeer  Herds. 


By  William  Hamilton. 

To  reach  the  primitive  people  of  Alaska 
and  teach  them  something  of  sanitary 
living,  to  help  them  earn  their  livelihood 
by  the  reindeer  industry,  to  give  them 
medical  attention,  to  relieve  destitution 
among  them,  and  to  maintain  schools  for 
them  and  their  children,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  sent  to 
Alaska  a  force  of  199  persons  during  the 
past  year.  These  include  5  superintend- 
ents, 144  teachers,  8  physicians,  14  nurses, 
5  nurses  in  training,  16  hospital  attend- 
ants, and  7  herders  in  charge  of  reindeer 
belonging  to  the  Government.  Seventy 
schools  were  in  operation,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  4,000.  Orphan- 
ages were  maintained  at  Kanakanak  and 
Tyonek  for  the  care  of  destitute  children 
left  orphans  by  the  epidemic  of  influenza 
which  prevailed  in  those  regions. 

The  work  extends  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory from  the  southernmost  boundary 
to  the  northernmost  cape.  The  majority 
of  the  villages  in  which  the  work  is 
located  are  practically  inaccessible  during 
eight  months  of  the  year.  The  larger 
settlements  have  been  reached,  but  there 
still  remain  certain  regions,  especially 
difficult  of  access,  into  which  the  work 
has  not  been  extended.  Two  of  those 
regions  were  reached  during  the  summer 
of  1921. 

Prom  Abject  Sqaalor  to  Cirilization. 

In  the  great  delta  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  Rivers, 
a  country  of  marshes  and  lakes,  there  are 
hundreds  of  Eskimos  living  in  abject 
squalor.  During  July  a  teacher  and  his 
wife  were  sent  into  this  region  with 
materials  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
building,  the  equipment  necessary  for 
opening  a  school,  and  all  the  supplies 
needed  for  a  year.  Before  winter  he 
had  finished  the  building.  He  and  his 
wife  lived  there,  and  their  home  was  the 
center  of  the  primitive  community.  The 
natives  came  there  to  be  instructed  in 
ways  of  improving  their  way  of  living. 

A  school  buUding  was  also  built  at  Noor- 
vik,  in  Arctic  Alaska,  to  replace  a  small 
log  schoolhouse  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  Eskimos.     Another  was  built  on 


St.  Lawrence  Island;  in  Bering  S^a, 
where  the  schoolhouse  had  become  inade- 
quate. This  building  had  been  put  up 
in  1891  by  the  carpenter  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Bear  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eskimos. 
A  third  school  was  built  at  Eek,  an 
Eskimo  village  in  western  Alaska,  be- 
cause the  portable  building  which  had 
been  sent  to  that  place  had  become  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  school  *AI1 
the  building  materials  had  to  be  sent 
from  Seattle  to  these  remote  places. 

Hoipitala  in  Principal  Towni. 

Hospitals  were  maintained  during  the 
year  at  Juneau,  Kanakanak,  Akiak, 
Nulato,  and  Noorvik.  In  settlements 
where  the  services  of  a  physician  or  nurse 
were  not  available,  teachers  were  sup- 
plied .with  medicines  for  use  In  reliev- 
ing minor  ailments. 

Reindeer  herds  are  now  distributed 
among  the  principal  native  settlements 
from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaskan  Penin- 
rula.  The  annual  reports  concerning  the 
more  remote  herds  have  not  yet  been 
received,  but  it  is  estimated  that  if  there 
has  been  the  usual  20  per  cent  increase 
there  should  now  be  in  Alaska  approxi- 
mately 259,000  reindeer,  two-thirds  of 
which  belong  to  the  natives  and  one-third 
to  the  Government  and  to  individuals 
who  are  not  natives  of  Alaska. 

To  establish  the  reindeer  industry  in 
the  untimbered  slopes  of  the  land  through 
which  the  Alaska  Railroad  runs,  where 
there  is  unlimited  pasturage  for  reindeer, 
herders  in  the  employ  of  the  bureau 
drove  a  herd  of  1,352  reindeer  approxi- 
mately 1,000  miles  from  a  point  on  the 
Bering  Sea  coast  to  grazing  grounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  railroad.  Hitherto 
the  exportation  of  reindeer  meat  has  been 
confined  to  shipments  from  the  Nome 
region  to  Seattle,  and  this  was  possible 
only  during  the  short  season  of  open 
navigation  in  midsummer.  The  Alaska 
Railroad  will  provide  unlimited  means 
of  transportation  for  reindeer  meat  and 
hides  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

GMd  GraxiBff  on  Kodlak  Ubuid. 

A  herd  of  54  reindeer  was  transported 
from  the  Alaska  Peninsula  to  Kodlak 
Island,  which  contains  3,642  square  miles, 
half  of  which  is  im timbered  and  is  good 
grazing  land,  on  which  great  herds  of 
reindeer  can  be  supported.  The  natives 
of  this  island  are  very  poor  and  have 
had  no  means  of  making  a  living.  The 
bringing  of  the  reindeer  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  establish  an  Industry 
for  the  future  as  well  as  give  them  an 
immediate  supply  of  food.  Since  the  har- 
bors of  the  island  are  free  from  ice,  rein- 
deer meat  and  hides  can  be  readily  ex- 
ported from  them  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


On  the  reindeer  industry  the  bureau 
has  based  its  plan  of  industrial  education 
for  the  natives,  and  It  has  had  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  making  investigations,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstrations  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  industry. 

To  enable  the  bureau  to  send  Its  ap- 
pointees and  their  supplies  to  schools, 
hospitals,  and  reindeer  stations  in  remote 
parts  of  the  Territory,  the  Navj-  Depart- 
ment has  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer,  a 
wooden  vessel  with  a  carrying  capacity 
of  500  tons,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
On  the  return  journey  this  ship  can  carry 
reindeer  meat  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States.  It  can  also  carry  necessities 
from  one  part  of  Alaska  to  another,  sudi 
as  timber  from  forested  regions  to  places 
where  timber  is  lacking.  It  can  distrib- 
ute coal  among  the  various  settlements; 
it  can  be  used  as  a  school  of  navigation 
and  seamanship  for  young  native  men. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS  IN 
CONFERENCE. 

Creation  of  a  separate  Federal  bureau 
of  home  economics  with  a  trained  woman 
at  its  head  was  announced  by  Henry  E. 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  a 
letter  read  at  the  conference  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  the 
first  week  In  August.  The  letter  was 
rend  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, C.  W.  Pugsley,  and  was  heard 
by  700  delegates,  representing  35  States 
as  well  as  Japan  and  China.  Among 
these  delegates  were  teachers  of  home 
economics  in  high  schools  and  colleges, 
home  economics  extension  workers,  dieti- 
tians, managers  of  tea  rooms,  and  cos- 
tume designers.  To  encourage  the  organ- 
ization of  home  economics  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  them  In 
touch  with  proposed  legislation  jiflPecting 
home  economics  interests,  the  nssocia- 
tlon  has  decided  to  appoint  an  executive 
secrctar>'. 


TO  PRODUCE  FILMS  PEDAGOGI- 
CALLY  SOUND. 

Educational  motion  pictures  that  are 
scientifically,  psychologically,  and  peda- 
goglcally  sound  are  in  demand,  according 
to  Will  H.  Hays,  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of 
America.  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation will  cooperate  with  the  commcr- 
cial  producers  in  studying  the  problem 
of  the  production  of  films  that  will 
satisfy  this  demand. 
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CAMP  SCHOOL  FOR  DELICATE  LONDON  CHILDREN 


London  County  Coandl  Pays  the  Cost— Boys  Receive  Carefnl  Atten- 
tion and  Have  a  Fine  Time — Usnally  Remain  a  Month — ^Parents 
Contribute  According  to  Means. 


Lessons  in  the  open  air,  good  and 
plentiful  food,  swimming,  games,  and 
concerts  are  enjoyed  by  300  boys  from 
London  elementary  schools  at  the  King's 
Canadian  Camp  School  at  Middlesex. 
To  improve  the  health  of  schoolboys  who 
are  run  down  or  delicate,  the  London 
County  Council  sends  them  to  the  camp 
school  for  a  nK>nth,  where  they  have 
spacious  grounds,  with  large  fruit  and 
vegetable  gardens,  a  swimming  pool,  a 
recreation  room  for  quiet  games,  the 
services  of  a  doctor,  a  nurse,  and  a  den- 
tist, and  other  advantages.  The  children 
usually  return  to  the  city  in  good  phys- 
ical condition,  ready  for  regular  school 
work. 

The  buildings  were  erected  during  the 
war  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  for  hos- 
pital uses  on  land  belonging  to  the  King. 
After  the  war  the  society  presented  the 
buildings  to  the  King,  who  placed  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  London  County 
Council  The  school  buildings  include 
dormitories,  bathrooms,  a  dining  room, 
an  open-air  classroom,  a  recreation  room, 
a  sick  room,  and  a  concert  hall.  The 
grounds  adjoin  the  famous  Bushy  Park. 
A  staff  of  specially  chosen  teachers  not 
only  take  charge  of  the  boys'  lessons  but 
also  enter  into  their  play  and  recreation 
when  lessons  are  over.  A  matron  super- 
intends all  household  arrangements, 
sees  that  the  boys*  food  is  good  and  well 
cooked  and  that  their  linen  is  aired,  and 
generally  acts  as  mother  to  this  large 
family  of  boys.  Any  boy  who  becomes 
ill  receives  special  care  in  the  infirmary 
from  a  nurse  who  lives  on  the  premises 
and  a  doctor  who  visits  the  school  every 
day. 

Before  a  boy  can  be  considered  for  ad- 
mission to  the  camp  school  he  must  be 
at  least  10  years  old.  As  a  rule,  each 
boy  stays  at  the  camp  a  month,  unless 
the  doctor  thinks  a  longer  stay  is 
needed.  Most  of  the  boys  are  benefited 
sufficiently  by  a  month's  stay,  and  this 
allotting  of  time  allows  a  large  number 
of  boys  to  be  taken  care  of,  300  at  a 
time.  Parents  are  expected  to  see  that 
the  boys  are  clean  before  they  start  for 
the  camp,  and  a  final  inspection  is  given 
by  their  own  school  authorities  before 
leaving.  The  London  County  Council 
pays  for  their  transportation  by  train, 
street  car,  or  special  motor  bus. 


School  work  is  not  omitted,  but  is 
made  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  as 
possible,  and  except  in  bad  weather  most 
of  the  lessons  are  given  in  the  open  air. 
The  work  includes  hand  work,  practical 
arithmetic,  the  geography  and  history 
of  the  district,  and  physical  training,  in- 
cluding games.  The  boys  learn  and 
practice  gardening  in  the  school's  own 
garden;  they  are  taken  on  rambles 
through  Bushy  Park  and  elsewhere  for 
nature  study,  and  they  visit  such  well- 
known  places  as  Hampton  Court  and 
Kew  Gardens. 

The  teachers  do  all  they  can  to  make 
the  boys  enjoy  their  playtime.  Sports, 
including  athletic  competitions,  are  ar- 
ranged every  week,  and  all  kinds  of 
games  are  played  in  the  park.  A  con- 
cert is  held  every  Thursday  evening  in 
the  school  concert  hall,  and  the  boys 
may  take  part  in  It.  In  the  recreation 
room  games  of  a  quieter  kind  can  be 
played,  books  and  newspai>ers  read,  and 
letters  written  home. 

Each  boy  has  a  separate  bed  in  a  large, 
airy  dormitory  and  takes  two  hot  baths  a 
week  and  shower  baths  between  times. 
An  expert  dentist  attends  to  the  teeth 
of  those  who  need  to  have  work  done, 
and  many  boys  have  made  remarkable 
progress  after  their  teeth  were  put  in 
good  condition. 

The  boys  take  turns  helping  to  set  the 
tables  for  meals  and  to  clear  them. 
There  is  a  canteen  at  the  school  where 
candy,  papers,  and  other  articles  can  be 
obtained.  But  the  real  needs  of  the  boys 
are  so  well  supplied  in  every  way  that 
parents  are  advised  not  to  give  them  any 
more  than  a  few  pence  to  spend  during 
their  stay.  Parents  are  expected  to  con- 
tribute weekly,  according  to  their  means, 
a  certain  sum  toward  the  food  provided 
at  the  school.  Warm  clothing  and  strong 
shoes  are  supplied  by  the  parents,  but  if 
lack  of  means  prevents  this  a  committee 
on  school  care  does  its  best  to  provide 
clothes,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  no 
boy  need  stay  away  from  the  camp  school 
on  this  account. 

This  school  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  London  County  Council  is 
seeking  to  care  for  children  who  are  be- 
low normal  in  general  health.  It  oper- 
ates a  similar  school  for  girls,  but  much 
smaller,  at  Margate. 


KINDERGARTEN  COURSES  IN  MANY 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  increased  number  of  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  that  give  kindergarten 
instruction  is  evidence  of  the  increasing 
recognition  of  the  kindergarten  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  public  education.  The  in- 
stitutions now  giving  such  instruction 
number  165.  Of  these,  88  are  State  nor- 
mal schools  or  colleges  or  State  uni- 
versities, 25  are  city  institutions,  and 
52  are  private.  Those  supported  by 
State  funds  include  the  Southern  Branch 
of  the  University  of  California,  the  State 
colleges  for  women  in  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  Texas;  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  Ohio  University, 
Miami  University  (Ohio),  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah.  The  city  institutions  in- 
clude Hunter  College,  N.  Y. ;  the  Munici- 
pal University  of  Akron,  Ohio;  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  College. 

The  52  private  institutions  range  from 
small  private  kindergarten  training 
schools  to  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  highest  rank.  This  group  includes 
the  following  institutions:  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity (colored),  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Drake  University,  Goucher  Col- 
lege, Wellesley  College,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, Midland  College,  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  University  and  University  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  Adelphi  College,  Columbia 
University,  Temple  University,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Brigham 
Young  University,  and  Baylor  CJoUege.— 
Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  Specialist  in  Kin- 
dergarten Education. 


OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  OFFERED  BY 
SWARTHMORE. 

Qualities  of  manhood,  force  of  char- 
acter, leadership,  literary  and  scholastic 
ability  and  attainments,  and  physical 
vigor  as  shovni  by  interest  in  outdoor 
sports  or  in  other  ways  are  the  basis  of 
choice  for  five  annual  open  competitive 
scholarships  offered  by  Swarthmore 
College.  These  scholarships  are  on  the 
general  plan  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships, 
and  cover  four  consecutive  years,  sub- 
ject to  maintenance  of  a  high  standing 
in  college  work. 

A  candidate  to  be  eligible  must  be  be- 
tween 16  and  21  years  of  age,  must  be 
qualified  to  enter  Swarthmore  College 
according  to  the  usual  requirements,  and 
must  not  have  attended  another  college 
or  university.  No  written  examination 
will  be  given,  but  the  school  record  of 
each  candidate  will  be  considered,  as 
well  as  a  personal  interview  with  some 
representative  of  the  college.  The 
scholarship  is  worth  $500  a  year,  which 
will  cover  the  greater  part  of  a  man*s 
college  expenses. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SCHOOL  RE- 
FORM IN  GERMANY. 


(Continued  from  page  2.) 
rally  can  not  be  bound  to  a  rigid  plan  of 
instruction  and  of  studies.  Free,  de- 
voted work  of  the  pupils  and  teacher  in 
companionable  groups  is  to  establish  an 
experiential  morality  and  to  prepare  for 
fitness  as  members  of  the  public  com- 
munity. 

The  teachers,  enthusiastic  for  reform, 
have  united  in  Hamburg,  Frankfurt, 
Dresden,  and  Leipzig  in  order  to  conduct 
their  individual  experiments  in  the  new 
field  as  a  more  unified,  comprehensive, 
and  reliable  collective  effort.  More  and 
more,  under  free  choice,  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive staffs  meet  together,  and  in 
spite  of  their  economic  need,  communi- 
ties believing  in  the  future  place  at 
their  disposal  standard  experimental 
schools  which  are  at  the  same  time  ob- 
servation and  training  places  for  the 
entire  body  of  progressive  teachers.  It 
is  still  disputed  whether  emphasis  should 
be  placed  more  on  the  intellectual  self- 
activity  of  the  pupil  (according  to  Pro- 
fessor Gaudig),  or  whether  the  hand 
also  should  be  taken  Into  consideration 
as  much  as  possible  (according  to  Pro- 
fessor Kerschensteiner).  The  ultimate 
development  will,  in  any  case,  move  along 
a  middle  line,  especially  in  the  higher 
schools.  It  might  be  impossible  for  our 
society  of  to-day  to  reach  the  alluring 
but  difficult  goal  demanded  by  the  radical 
school  reformers,  namely,  that  of  making 
the  school  community  fit  into  the  whole 
economic  plan  by  sharing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  and  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  dally  life. 

Seeks  Decisire  School  Reform. 

The  **Band  of  Resolute  School  Re- 
formers" is  conducting  under  the  never 
tiring,  inspirational,  leadership  of  Prof. 
Paul  Oestrelch,  a  well-founded,  stir- 
ring agitation  to  create,  with  the  help 
of  a  new  education,  a  new  race  capable 
and  willing  for  the  development  of  a 
new  culture,  the  constructive  element  of 
which  shall  be  mutual  helpfulness,  solid- 
ity of  character,  and  native  creative 
energy  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
group.  The  scope  of  this  papei  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  detailed  treatment  of 
the  fundamental  principles  and  indi- 
vidual proposals  of  Oestreich  and  his 
energetic  and  able  coworkers.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  old  "  approved  "  methods 
characterize  them  as  a  foretaste  of  Bol- 
shevism ;  and  yet  the  decisive  school  re- 
form which  they  advocate  seeks  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  to  realize  at 


last  educational  development  in  the  spirit 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte.  If  all  profes- 
sional educators  would  become  enthusi- 
astic and  active  in  this,  then  will  the 
Geman  schoolmasters  have  won  not 
only  the  fight  of  Sadowa  but  also  the 
tremendously  Important  battle  In  the 
field  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people 
and  the  community  life  between  nations. 
Promisee  of  Constitution  Not  Fnlfllled. 

To  be  sure,  for  the  present,  the  tend- 
encies toward  conservatism  are  still  so 
strong  that  even  the  least  difficult  prom- 
ises of  the  constitution  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  namely,  to  furnish  free  to  all 
children  the  means  of  learning;  to  give 
financial  assistance  for  the  development 
of  gifted  children  in  the  middle  and 
higher  schools;  to  develop  day  continua- 
tion schools  to  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  the  pupil's  life.  All  three 
demands  are  founded  upon  social  con- 
siderations. The  Commonwealth  has 
permanency  only  through  the  Intelligence 
and  fitness  of  all  Its  members.  It  must 
release  all  powers  and  make  them  serv- 
iceable to  all.  Hence,  elevate  the  gifted 
and  raise  up  the  masses  through  educa- 
tion, nowever,  many  a  politician  to 
whom  every  advancement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  people  is 
thoroughly  hateful,  skillfully  conceals 
his  real  feelings  behind  financial  con- 
siderations. Therefore,  the  laws  for  the 
execution  of  the  constitution  are  con- 
tinually delayed  and  crossed.  Only 
Saxony  has  for  both  boys  and  girls,  after 
the  eight  years  of  elem«»ntary  schooling, 
a  three  years*  continuation  school.  The 
number  of  obligatory  weekly  study  hours 
varies,  according  to  the  measure  of  self- 
.«acrifice  of  the  community,  from  3  to  12. 

Teachers  Self-Gorfrned  in  Saxony* 

Saxony  also  grants  to  the  teachers  the 
widest  self-government.  The  old  mo- 
narchical power  of  the  board  of  directors 
has  been  broken.  The  teaching  staff  of 
every  school  deliberate  and  decide  mat- 
ters concerning  the  school  regulations, 
programs,  courses  of  study,  time  sched- 
ule, the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the 
authorities,  etc.  Schools  with  more  than 
10  teachers  choose  a  teachers*  council  of 
not  less  than  3  members.  This  council 
in  cooperation  with  the  school  leader 
(Schulleiter)  regulates  all  urgent  school 
affairs.  For  the  ofllce  of  school  leader 
the  body  of  teachers  makes  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  final  appointment  for  three 
years  is  made  by  the  local  school  board. 
The  school  leader  receives  no  additional 
compensation,  and  does  not  have  the 
right  to  inspect  the  instruction  of  the 
teacher  and  give  directions  as  to  meth- 


ods; that  right  belongs  now  only  to  the 
learned  specialist  appointed  as  superin- 
tendent by  the  State.  This  right  of 
sharing  in  the  decisions  secures  for  each 
individual  teacher  free  development. 
Coequals  cooperating  under  self-deter- 
mined guidance  will,  with  a  well-edu- 
cated, conscientious  body  of  teachers, 
promote  the  schools  more  than  perpetual 
submission  and  the  one-sided  absolutism 
of  superiors. 

Parent  Councils  Only  Partly  SnccessfoL 

The  parent  counciU  which  have  been 
legally  established  in  different  States 
represent  a  similar  application  of  the 
democratic  system  of  school  government. 
They  have  undertaken  to  further  the 
work  of  the  schools  in  the  fields  of  child 
protection,  of  the  care,  education,  and 
development  of  youth  in  confidential  co- 
operation with  the  teachers,  to  awaken 
and  keep  alive  the  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  the  schools  and 
their  adjustment  to  the  community,  to 
secure  the  means  which  will  aid  the 
schools  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  aims. 
The  parent  councils  can  make  proposals 
to  the  school  authorities,  but  are  not 
themselves  permitted  to  control  the  in- 
ternal and  external  school  management, 
nor  are  they  allowed  to  exercise  the 
right  of  supervision.  They  are  chosen 
annually  by  secret  ballot  from  a  desig- 
nated list  of  the  parents  of  the  schooL 
Unfortunately,  in  the  appointment  of 
candidates,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
the  point  of  view  of  party  politics  pre- 
vails. Many  parent  councils  are  guided 
by  the  party  program,  so  that  it  results 
not  In  the  welfare  of  the  school  but  more 
often  in  dissension  among  the  individual 
members  of  the  board  (usually  7  to  11) 
and  also  in  the  teaching  body.  Open  in- 
struction according  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  individual  teacher  finds  more  and 
more  adherents,  and  the  causes  of  con- 
flict will  naturally  be  lessened;  for,  if 
the  parents  obtain  full  Insight  into  the 
daily  life  of  the  school,  they  will  readily 
recognize  what  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  and  what  It  means  to  support  it 
About  every  three  months  there  are 
"  parents'  evenings,**  which  challenge  the 
entire  community  to  mutual  responsibil- 
ity for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  youth.  These  mobilize  the 
educational  possibilities  of  the  family 
and  form  a  valuable  education  for  the 
parents  themselves. 

If  Germany  retains  the  material  pos- 
sibility to  protect  and  to  promote  Its 
treasure  of  young  manhood  In  every  re- 
spect, it  certainly  has  the  clear  insight 
and  honest  purpose  to  follow  sound  edu- 
cational aims  \^orthy  of  a  democracy. 
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LIBRARIANS  MEET  IN  AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE. 


The  American  Library  Assodation 
Pledges  Patriotic  Aid  in  Deyelop- 
in;  New  America — Not  Enough 
Trained  Librarians. 


Librarians  will  do  their  part  in  devel- 
oping the  new  America,  which  is  to  be 
characterized  by  open-mindedness,  public- 
mindednoss,  and  especially  world-mi nd- 
edness,  said  Dr.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton, 
president  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
at  tlie  opening  session  of  the  forty-fourth 
conference  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  held  at  Detroit  during 
the  week  of  June  26,  1922,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  1.800  registered  delegates. 
Doctor  Burton  also  said  that  librarians 
are  rendering  an  Important  service  in 
adult  education.  Standardization  of  the 
mechanical  processes  of  library  worlt  was 
urged  by  Azariah  S.  Root,  librarian  of 
Oberlin  College,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  Individual 
libraries  should  cooperate  for  common 
ends,  he  said,  so  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  library  resources  may  be  devoted  tu 
educational  activities  for  the  community. 
After  the  evening  meeting  a  reception 
was  held  In  the  new  building  of  the  De- 
troit Public  Library. 

General  policy  as  to  American  Library 
Association  publications  was  discussed  by 
several  speakers  on  Tuesday  at  the  sec- 
ond general  session.  Mr.  Whitney  War- 
ren, architect,  of  New  York  City,  gave  a 
lecture  illustrated  by  lantern  views  on 
the  plans  for  the  new  library  building 
for  the  University  of  Lou  vain,  Belgium. 
Recruiting  for  library  service  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  third  general  session.  That 
the  present  supply  of  trained  librarians 
is  inadequate  was  stated  bv  Judson  T. 
Jennings,  chairman  of  the  recruiting  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Library  Associ- 
ation. Various  aspects  of  the  subject 
were  taken  up,  such  as  recruiting  for 
Canadian  librarkes,  for  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  for  special  libraries,  for 
school  libraries,  and  for  children's  libra- 
ries. The  point  of  view  of  the  library 
schools  was  presented  by  Alice  S.  Tyler, 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  former 
president  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

About  1,200  of  the  delegates  went  by 
special  train  on  Thursday  for  a  visit  to 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  they 
were  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the 
building   ot  the   Michigan    Union,    and 


listened  to  an  address  by  Prot  W.  E. 
Henderson,  director  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  extension  service,  on  adult  edu- 
cation, which  he  said  was  a  common  in- 
terest of  libraries  and  universities.  The 
party  visited  the  university  library  and 
other  buildings  on  the  campus. 

National  library  week  and  publicity 
methods  for  libraries  were  discussed  at 
the  Friday  meeting.  At  the  final  general 
session,  which  met  on  Saturday  morning. 
Carl  B.  Roden,  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  and  Mary  E.  Hazel  tine, 
preceptor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Library  School,  discussed  from  different 
points  of  view  the  librarian's  duty  to 
the  profession.  Mr.  Roden  maintained 
that  in  order  to  have  a  real  profession, 
librarians  must  accept  the  commission 
of  '*  Books  and  the  human  race ;  libra- 
rianship  to  humanity."  Miss  Hazeltine 
spoke  of  personality  and  adjustment  as 
underlying  all  professional  spirit. 

Among  the  guests  from  outside  the 
membership  of  the  association  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  meetings  were  Com- 
mander C.  R.  Train  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  who  spoke  of  libraries  in  the 
Navy;  John  M.  Grles,  representing  Sec- 
retary Hoover,  and  L.  Stanley  Jast, 
librarian  of  the  public  libraries  of  Man- 
chester, England. 

Officers  of  the  association  for  1922-23 
were  electetl  as  follows:  President, 
Ceorge  B.  Utley,  Newberry  Library,  Chi- 
cago; first  vice  president,  Josephine  A. 
Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute  Library  School, 
Brooklyn ;  second  vice  president,  Malcolm 
G.  Wyer,  University  of  Nebraska  Library, 
Lincoln;  treasurer,  Eklward  D.  Twee- 
dell,  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago-  In 
addition  to  the  general  sessions,  numer- 
ous meetings  of  sections  and  afilllated 
organizations  were  held,  including  the 
college  and  reference  section  and  the 
school  libraries  section.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  was  represented  at  the  con- 
ference by  Dr.  J.  D.  Wolcott. 


OKLAHOMA  COLLEGE    BOYS  OWN 
DAIRY  COWS. 

To  increase  opportunities  for  boys  to 
pay  their  own  way  through  school  and 
at  the  same  time  build  up  foundations 
for  dairy  herds,  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  has  adopted  a 
plan  whereby  such  students,  either  on 
their  own  or  borrowed  money,  may  place 
two  or  three  cows  in  the  college  dairy 
bam,  keep  them  there  during  the  period 
of  their  stay  in  school,  and  market  the 
milk  through  the  college  creamery.  Feetl 
will  be  supplied  by  the  college  at  cost, 
and  milk  and  butter  fat  will  be  bought 
at  current  prices. — Kansas  Industrialist, 


NEW  PRIZES  FOR  SAFETY 
LESSONS. 


Highway  Edacation  Board  An- 
nounces Additional  Contests — 
"Seven  Days  for  Safety"  and 
"  Safety  Season  ''  Observed. 


As  a  part  of  its  national  safety  cam- 
paign the  highway  education  board,  of 
which  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  chairman, 
announces  that  essay  and  lesson  con- 
tests will  be  held  again  this  year  for 
elementary-school  pupils  and  teachers. 
These  contests  will  be  similar  to  those 
of  last  year,  when  more  than  400,000 
pupils  and  teachers  wrote  essays  or  les- 
sons on  safety. 

A  practical  lesson  teaching  safety  on 
the  highways  not  to  exceed  3,000  words  in 
length  will  be  submitted  by  each  teacher 
entering  the  contest  "My  Share  in 
Making  the  Highways  Safe  "  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  pupils'  essays,  which  will 
be  not  more  than  500  words  long.  For 
the  first,  second,  and  third  best  lessons 
by  teachers  three  national  prizes,  $500, 
$300,  and  $200,  are  offered.  For  the  best 
essays  by  pupils  throe  national  prizes 
and  478  State  prizes  will  be  given.  The 
first  national  prize  is  a  gold  watch  or 
a  trip  to  Washington,  the  second  a  gold 
loving  cup,  and  the  third  a  silver  loving 
cup.  The  highway  education  board, 
Willard  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
are  conducting  the  contests. 
'  The  contests  are  planned  In  connection 
with  the  "  safety  season "  for  1922,  ex- 
tending from  September  10  to  December 
16.  During  this  time  pledges  of  care- 
fulness will  be  signed  by  many  persons, 
both  pedestrians  and  drivers  .of  cars, 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  board. 
"  Seven  Days  for  Safety  '*  will  be  widely 
observed.  It  is  suggested  that  in  each 
city  a  public  safety  executive  committee 
be  organized  to  sponsor  the  activities  of 
the  safety  season  outside  the  schools. 


Instruction  in  music  is  considered  to 
be  an  Important  part  of  the  educational 
activities  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  and  public-school  classes  coming  to 
the  museum  spend  part  of  their  time  in 
singing.  The  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  resident  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  musical  arta 


Princeton  University  has  12,405  living 
alumni,  not  including  men  who  have  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees. 
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HOMEMADE  SCHOOL  APPA- 
RATUS IN  SWEDEN. 


Economy  b  the  Least  of  the  Advan- 
tages Derived  —  Pupils  Gain 
Clearer  Conceptions  of  the  Princi- 
ples Illustrated. 


Teachers  of  Sweden  are  taught  to 
make  most  of  their  own  laboratory  and 
gymnastic  appliances.  When  the  local 
school  budget  does  not  suffice  for  the 
purchase  of  these  things,  teachers  and 
pupils  proceed  to  make  them  themselves. 
The  appliances  are  less  polished  but 
fully  as  serviceable  as  those  made  In  the 
factories. 

Factory-Made  Apparatai  Often  Not  Educational. 

Again,  making  things  themselves 
serves  not  only  thrift  but  education  as 
well.  The  laboratory  subject  to  be  Illus- 
trated tends  to  grow  clear  even  while 
the  pupil  Is  making  the  apparatus.  The 
factory-made  appliance  Is  often  so  com- 
plete within  Itself  as  to  hide  the  secret 
It  should  reveal.  The  telegraph  appa- 
ratus Is,  for  instance,  delivered  as  a 
single  piece  of  mechanism,  hence  all  one 
has  to  do  is  to  finger  tlie  keys.  This  is 
convenient,  but  the  homemade  apparatus 
is  more  educational,  for  the  colls  are 
wound  and  assembled  by  the  pupils,  and 
they  readily  understand  the  purpose  of 
each  part.  If  many  devices  of  the  same 
pattern  are  needed  by  a  class,  the  reduc- 
tion In  expense  Is  considerable.  Delf' 
cate  Instruments,  such  as  meters,  scales, 
and  thermometers  must,  of  course,  be 
purchased. 

In  the  Swedish  schools  It  Is  found  that 
the  equipment  for  the  gymnasium  can  be 
made  almost  wholly  by  the  pupils  In  the 
sloyd  department.  Pupils  are  In  this 
way  taught  to  be  resourceful  and  in- 
ventive. They  often  suggest  a  new 
feature  to  a  device  that  has  long  been 
in  use.  This  kind  of  self-help  connects 
the.  handcraft  instruction  with  the 
courses  in  physics  and  both  with  field 
and  garden  study.  The  pupils  learn  to 
experiment  with  simple  means;  they  get 
projects  for  the  manual-training  hours. 
They  make  contrivances  with  which  to 
experiment  at  home. 

Utilize  Apparently  Worthless  Material. 

This  Idea  of  resourcefulness  and  thrift 
has  been  carried  still  further  In  Den- 
mark than  In  Sweden.  The  Danish  pu- 
pil is  particularly  encouraged  thus  to 
apply  his  mechanical  skilL     He  finds  a 


piece  of  sound  wood  from  a  carpenter's 
workbench  or  a  metal  part  from  a  dis- 
carded machine  and  he  sees  at  once  the 
useful  articles  he  can  make  of  It.  Inde- 
pendently he  makes  many  things  In  this 
way  from  comer  shelves  to  electric  mo- 
tors, and  a  stranger  seeing  the  articles 
is  surprised  to  learn  that  they  are  made 
from  material  usually  thrown  away. — 
P.  H,  Pearson, 


SUCCESSFUL  EFFORTS  TO  REDUCE 
RETARDATION. 

Retardation  In  Detroit  schooln  Is  de- 
creasing, according  to  the  age-grade  sur- 
vey for  1921.  In  1916,  when  the  first 
age-grade  report  was  taken,  5.66  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  were  retarded  three 
years  or  more.  Since  that  time  causes 
of  retardation  have  been  studied,  spe- 
cial education  classes  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  a  differentiated  course  of 
study  has  been  Introduced,  which  Is  be- 
ginning to  meet  the  different  abaities 
within  a  grade.  These  efforts  have 
tended  to  reduce  the  general  retardation. 

On  the  other  hand,  retardation  has 
been  increased  by  the  large  infiux  of 
foreigners  and  of  children  from  rural 
districts  where  education  is  Inadequate. 
In  spite  of  this,  Improvement  has  been 
made.  Only  4.56  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  retarded  in  1921.  This  Is  1.1 
per  cent  below  the  number  retarded  In 
1916. 

The  greatest  amount  of  retardation  is 
found  among  the  Negro  and  Armenian- 
Syrian  children,  Asiatics  are  retarded  a 
great  deal,  but  their  number  Is  too  small 
to  allow  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 
Fourteen  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  are  retarded.  White  children 
born  In  the  United  States  show  the 
least  retardation,  with  the  Anglo-Saxon- 
Teutonic  groups  fairly  close.  The  Latin 
and  Slavic  groups  Include  relatively 
large  numbers  of  retarded  children. 


VISUAL    INSTRUCTION    IN   RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 

"Does  your  district  own  a  motion- 
picture  machine,  stereoptlcon,  or  stereo- 
scope?  **  is  one  of  the  questions  asked  of 
the  rural  schools  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation, in  determining  their  eligibility 
for  standardization.  In  many  districts 
the  boys  and  girls  have  earned  the 
money  for  motion-picture  equipment, 
and  in  others  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions have  presented  it  to  the  school. 


TWENTY-FIVE  BOOKS  FOR 
CHILDREN. 


American  Library  Aisodatian  and 
National  Education  Assoaation 
Cooperate  to  Fill  a  Two  -  Foot 
Bookshelf. 


Tlie  primary  purpose  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  Alsace  now  is  to  teach  French. 


The  librarians  and  teachers  of  the 
United  States  at  the  recent  conferences 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and 
the  National  Education  Association  se- 
lected by  ballot  a  list  of  good  books  for 
a  one-room  school,  comprising  25  books 
for  children  in  grades  one  to  eight. 

"Little  Women''  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott 
comes  first  on  the  list  chosen  by  libra- 
rians and  first  on  the  list  chosen  by 
teachers. 

Following  this  or  both  lists  were 
"  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  and 
Through  the  Looking-Glass "  by  Lewis 
Carroll,  "  Robinson  Crusoe "  by  Defoe, 
"  Tom  Sawj^er "  by  Mark  Twain,  and 
"  Treasure  Island  "  by  Stevenson. 

The  other  books  which  appear  on  the 
Joint  list  are: 

Nicolay.    Boys*  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 
Kipling.    Jungle  book. 
Andersen.     Fairy  tales. 
iEsop's  fables. 
Pyle.    Merry    adventures    of    Bobln 

Hood. 
Stevenson.    Child's  garden  of  verses. 
Lamb.    Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Arabian  nights. 
Malory.    Boys'  King  Arthur. 
Van  Loon.    Story  of  mankind. 
Wlggln.      Rebecca    of    Sunnybrook 

farm. 
Stevenson,   Burton   E.     Home  book 

of  verse  for  young  folks. 
Dickens.    Christmas  CaroL 
Irving.     Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Mother  Goose. 
Dodge.    Hans  Brlnker. 
Hagedorn.     Boy's  life  of  Theodore 

Roosevelt 
Hawthorne.     Wonderbook. 
Seton.    Wild  animals  I  have  known. 
SpyrL    Heidi. 
Three  books  selected  by  the  teachers 
but  not   Included  on   the  combined  list 
were: 

Riis.    The  making  of  an  American. 
Baldwin.     Fifty  famous' stories. 
Eggleston.     Stories  of  great  Ameri- 
cans. 
Three  books  selected  by  librarians  and 
not  included  on  the  joint  list  were: 
Dickens.     David  Copperfield. 
Grimm.     Household  Stories. 
Wysa     Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  EDUCATION 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


CuBBERLEY,  Ellwood  P.  Rural  life  and 
education;  a  study  of  the  rural-school 
problem  as  a  phase  of  the  rural-life 
problem.  Rev.  and  enl.  ed.  Boston, 
N^w  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin 
company  [19S2]  xv,  377  p.  illus., 
plates.    12*. 

This  edition  Is  announced  by  the  author 
as  a  *'  careful  and  complete  revislcyi,  some 
of  the  chapters  being  rewritten,  old  datif 
being  corrected  aad  brought  up  to  date  or 
eliminated,  and  some  new  textual  matter 
and  a  number  of  new  maps  and  pictures 
added.** 

Knight,  Edo^b  W.  Public  education  In 
the  South.  Boston,  New, York  [etc] 
Ginn  and  company  [1922]  zii,  482  p. 
12*. 

A  concise  general  survey  of  the  growth 
of  public  educational  organization  and 
practices  in  the  11  States  which  formed 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  study  seeks 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  democratic 
principles  of  education  in  the  South,  to 
explain  their  apparently  slow  application  or 
practical  acceptance,  and  to  point  out  from 
the  past  certain  valuable  lessons  for  the 
educational  problems  of  the  present,  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  light  of  their  historical 
development. 

Ljbonabd,  Stekling  Andbus.  Essential 
principles  of  teaching  reading  .  and 
literature  In  the  intermediate  grades 
and  the  high  school.  Philadelphia, 
London,  Chicago,  J.  B.  Lippincott  com- 
pany [1922]  460  p.  front.,  plates, 
diagrs.  12°.  (Lippincott's  educational 
guides,  ed.  by  W.  F.  Russell.) 

The  ground  covered  by  this  study  of  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  of  literature  is 
from  the  third  grade  through  the  high 
school.  It  presents  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject  rather  than  the  me- 
chanics of  reading  or  classroom  methods. 
The  basic  Idea  is  that  children's  reading  of 
literature  should  be  always  an  achievement 
•f  realized,  true,  and  significant  experience. 
The  cultivation  of  appreciation  of  genuine 
Uterature  both  by  teacher  and  pupil  is 
urged.  The  book  contains  full  bibliog- 
raphies and  reading  lists. 

McCall,  WnxiAM  A.  How  to  measure 
in  education.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  company,  1922,  xiii,  416  p. 
diagrs.,  tables.  8*.  (Textbook  series, 
ed.  by  Paul  Monroe.) 

A  rather  comprehensive  treatise  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  of  the  science  and  art 
of  educational  measurements.  The  book 
tells  how  to  construct  a  mental  test,  how 
to  give  and  use  the  results  of  the  test, 
how  to  apply  statistical  methods,  and  how 
to  devise  methods  for  graphic  and  tabular 
prescntatioD  of  flndhigs. 


Pressey,  SiDiijEY  L.,  and  Presset,  Lu- 
ELLA  Cole.  Introduction  to  the  use  of 
standard  tests;  a  brief  manual  in  the 
use  of  tests  of  both  ability  and 
achievement  in  the  school  subjects. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book 
company,  1922.    vi,  263  p.    8'. 

An  Introductory  handbook  in  the  use  of 
tests,  which  discusses  their  nature  and 
gives  the  problems  that  may  be  dealt  with 
profitably  by  means  of  tests,  simple 
methods  for  the  handling  of  test  results, 
and  common  mistakes  to  be  avoided. 
Some  representative  tests  of  attainment  in 
the  various  school  subjects  are  presented, 
and  tests  of  ability,  particularly  tests  of 
general  intelligence,  are  also  described. 
Finally  the  book  develops  certain  general 
principles  reganllng  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  test  worK  and  its  relations  to  prac- 
tical school  problems. 

Rainwater,  Clarence  E.  The  play 
movement  in  the  United  States;  a 
study  of  community  recreation.  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
press  [1922]  xi,  371  p.  plates,  tables. 
12". 

The  term  "  play "  Is  us«d  in  this  book 
to  embrace  most  of  the  activities  occur- 
ring in  social  and  community  centers,  in 
community  music,  drama,  and  pageantry, 
and  in  community  service  and  organlza^ 
tlon.  An  analysis 'of  the  play  movement 
in  the  United  States  based  on  information 
obtained  from  original  sources  is  given. 
The  author  recounts  the  stages  and  transi- 
tions through  which  the  movement  has 
passed  to  reach  its  present  elaborate  de- 
velopment. 

Reisner,  Edward  H.  Nationalism  and 
education  since  1789;  a  social  and  po- 
litical history  of  modem  education. 
New  York,  The  Macmilian  company, 
1922.     xiii,  575  p.     8*. 

This  book  describes  the  major  facts  of 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  life  of 
France,  Prussia,  England,  and  the  United 
States  since  about  1789,  In  close  relation- 
ship with  educational  policy  and  practice. 
This  is  done  with  a  view  to  deriving  from 
European  precedents  in  educational  policies 
and  administration  any  lessons  which  may 
be  of  value  In  determining  methods  of  re- 
organization of  American  public  education. 
The  writer  finds  that  the  importance  of 
education  as  a  phase  of  public  policy  is  re- 
ceiving increased  attention  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  World  War. 

Russell,  James  Earl.  The  trend  in 
American  education.  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  [etc.]  American  book 
company  [1922]  240  p.  12*.  (Ameri- 
can education  seriea.  G.  D.  Strayer, 
general  editor.) 


Contains  a  collection  of  14  papers  and 
addresses  composed  by  Dean  Russell  on 
various  occasions  during  the  past  20  years. 
While  the  papers  cover  a  wide  range  of 
topics,  there  is  a  unity  among  them  de- 
termined by  the  author's  vision  of  the  ever- 
enlarging  scope  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic system  of  education. 

Sneddbn,  David.  Civic  education ;  socio- 
logical foundations  and  courses.  Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson, N.  Y.,  World  book 
company,  1922.    xiii,  333  p.    8*. 

The  writer  finds  that  America  has  UtUc 
of  purposive  civic  education  in  its  schools 
of  various  grades  at  present,  and  that  the 
country  needs  more  and  better  education 
for  citizenship.  Because  the  objectives  and 
methods  of  civic  education  have  so  far 
been  little  developed,  each  school,  or  at  any 
rate  the  schools  of  each  progressive  com- 
munity, must,  outside  the  more  formalised 
subjects,  initiate  their  own  efforts  and  de- 
velop their  own  leaders.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  materials  of  this  book  may  prove  help- 
ful to  progressive  teachers  and  educators 
in  meeting  this  need. 

Stout,  John  Elbert.  Organization  and 
administration  of  religious  education. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon 
press  [1922]  287  p.  8^  (The  Abing- 
don religious  education  texts.  D.  G. 
Downey,  general  editor.) 

With  reference  to  religious  education,  the 
author  of  this  work  takes  up  the  problems 
of  defining  objectives,  formulating  policies 
and  programs,  organizing  the  personal  re- 
sources, extending  the  present  program  so 
as  to  include  week-day  and  vacation  schools ; 
selecting,  training,  and  supervising  teach- 
ers, and  the  administrative  management  of 
pupils. 

Thorndike,  Edward  L.  •  The  psychology 
of  arithmetic.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
milian company,  1922.  xvi,  314  p. 
diagrs.,  tables.    8*. 

Based  on  lectures  on  the  psychology  of 
the  elementary  school  subjects  given  by  the 
author  at  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, this  book  presents  the  applications 
of  the  newer  dynamic  psychology  to  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic. 

Van  Denburo,  Joseph  K.  The  junior 
high  school  idea.  New  York,  H.  Holt 
and  company,  1922.    423  p.    12*. 

The  ideal  for  the  Junior  high  school  here 
described  has  been  put  Into  practice  in  the 
Speyer  school,  connected  with  Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university.  New  York  City. 
In  making  a  general  application  of  prin- 
ciples, the  author,  who  is  principal  of  the 
Speyer  school,  discusses  in  this  book  a  num- 
ber of  practical  aspects  of  Junior  high  school 
organization  and  work. 


More  than  40  teachers  from  Shelby 
County,  Tenn.,  headed  by  the  retiring 
president  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Miss  Charl  Ormond  Wilffams, 
attended  the  association's  July  meeting 
at  Boston.  Miss  Williams  is  head  of  the 
Shelby  County  school  system  and  presi- 
dent of  the  county  teachers'  association. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF 
QUEBEC    PROVINCE. 

{Continued  from  page  1.) 
provincial  cabinets  have  a  minister  of 
education  who  Is  head  of  the  department 
of  education  for  the  Province.  In  this 
connection  United  States  readers  have  to 
remember  that  in  Canada,  both  at  the 
Federal  Parliament  (Ottawa)  and  at  the 
nine  provincial  legislatures,  the  members 
of  "cabinet**  or  ministers  are  members 
of  the  Parliament  or  provincial  legisla- 
tures, as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  the 
responsible  ministers  of  government,  and 
In  the"  case  of  the  ministers  of  education 
have  the  responsibility,  before  the  legis- 
lature and  the  people  of  the  Province,  of 
the  administration  and  progress  of  the 
educational  system. 

Provincial  BecreUry  Repreients  Department. 
In  Quebec  there  Is  no  minister  of  edu- 
cation, but  the  provincial  secretary  is  the 
member  of  the  Government  who  repre- 
sents the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion In  the  legislature.  His  department, 
though  It  has  the  control  of  technical 
schools,  night  schools,  reformatory  and 
Industrial  schools,  is  separate  from  that 
of  public  Instruction.  The  provincial 
secretary  is  the  registrar  of  the  Province, 
and  has  the  control  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics,  hospitals,  insane  asylums,  and 
charitable  institutions  generally. 

The  distinct  department  of  public  in- 
struction has  a  noupolitical  head — a  su- 
perintendent who  is  appointed  for  life. 
He  Is  assisted  by  a  French  secretary  and 
an  English  secretary,  who  are  deputy 
ministers.  The  French  secretary  has  re- 
sponsible duties  In  regard  to  the  Uoman 
Catholic  schools,  and  the  English  secre- 
tary in  regard  to  the  Protestant  schools. 
At  present  the"  former  Is  secretary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil of  public  Instruction,  and  the  latter  Is 
secretary  of  the  Protestant  committee. 
Schools  Either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

Quebec  differs  from  all  the  other  Prov- 
inces in  that  all  schools,  elementary, 
intermediate,  or  high,  are  either  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  School  taxation, 
consequently,  is  either  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  although  In  some  munici- 
palities where  the  privilege  of  "  dissent " 
has  not  been  taken  advantage  of  the  tax 
fund  Is  in  common.  The  taxes  from  in- 
corporated companies  are  divided  be- 
tween the  two  boards  In  the  same  terri- 
tory according  to  the  enrollment  of 
pupils  in  their  respective  schools.  It 
may  be  added  that  this  separation  of  the 
schools  according  to  religion  is  In  part 
due  to  the  fact  of  the  dual  language, 
French  being  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholics 


and  English  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Protestanta 

In  keeping  with  this  dual  organization 
the  legislature  confers  certain  powers 
upon  a  council  of  public  Instruction  and 
its  two  committees.  The  council  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  distinct  from  the  de- 
partment. Its  members,  other  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Province 
who  are  members  ex  offlclo,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  The  Prot- 
estant committee,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  members  equal  to  the  lay  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  committee,  co- 
opts  six  additional  members  and  one 
member  Is  appointed  annually  by  the 
Provisional  Association  of  Protestant 
Teachers. 

Committeea  Make  Reffnlations  and  Conrsea. 

The  council  as  a  whole  body  seldom 
meets;  once  In  ten  or  a  dozen  years  at 
the  most.  The  two  committees,  however, 
meet  several  times  a  year.  Each  com- 
mittee has  the  power  o*  making  regula- 
tions for  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  discipline  of  the  schools  It  rep- 
resents. Inspection  districts  and  their 
boundaries,  government  of  normal 
schools,  boards  of  examiners,  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  Inspectorships,  etc. 
This  enumeration  Includes  such  matters 
as  the  courses  of  study  and  teachers' 
diplomas.  AlWhe  regulations  adopted  by 
the  committees  require  the  approval  of 
government  by  order  In  council,  but  each 
committee  authorizes  the  textbooks  (and 
withdraws  the  authorization)  without 
this  reference. 

All  the  executive  duties,  however,  In 
connection  with  the  regulations  of  either 
committee  are  administered  by  the  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  which  has 
also  the  general  administration  of  the 
school  law  of  the  Province. 

Chain  of  Central  Organlaation. 

The  chain  of  central  organization, 
therefore,  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  provincial  legislature,  with  Its 
powers  In  control  of  education  derived 
from  article  93  of  the  British  North 
America  act  (confederation  act  of  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  1867). 

Provincial  secretary,  the  member  of 
government  who  represents  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

Department  of  public  instruction,  with 
a  superintendent  as  head,  administering 
the  school  law  and  regulations. 

Council  of  public  Instruction  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  commit- 
tees thereof,  having  powers  derived  from 
the  legislature  to  make  regulations,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  government. 


In  1920  there  were  In  the  Province 
5,(J08  Roman  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
700  model  schools,  and  371  academies, 
and  704  Protestant  elementary  schools, 
57  Intermediate  schools,  and  41  high 
schools. 

The  unit  of  rural  organization  is  In 
general  the  township,  a  single  school 
board  having  sometimes  a  dozen  or  more 
schools  under  Its  control. 

There  are  52  Roman  Catholic  and  10 
Protestant  Inspectors.  The  inspectors 
visit  every  school  twice  a  year,  making 
a  report  to  the  department  in  the  autumn 
and  furnishing  a  much  more  extensive 
statistical  and  general  bulletin  for  each 
jnunlclpallty  after  the  spring  visit.  The 
salaries  of  the  Inspectors  and  an  allow- 
ance for  traveling  expenses  are  paid  by 
the  Government.  There  Is  a  Roman 
Catholic  Inspector  general  and  a  Protes- 
tant Inspector  general,  both  of  whom  are 
officers  of  tthe  department  of  public 
Instruction. 


ENGLISHMAN  APPROVES  OUR 
AMERICANIZATION  METHODS. 

••American  children  are  taught  in  the 
schools  to  reverence  their  country  and 
to  make  it  the  greatest  In  the  world," 
said  Lord  Rlddell,  addressing  the  teach- 
ers attending  the  London  "Vacation 
Course."  "  In  American  schools  the  les- 
sons start  with  a  parade  of  the  flag  as 
a  sort  of  invocation  to  It,"  he  said.  The 
people  do  not  believe  in  what  they  call 
artificial  patriotism,  but  It  Is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  natural  ends  and  the 
artificial  begins.  As  a  result  of  Ameri- 
can education  alien  children  are  changed 
into  Americcans  in  one  generation.  The 
future  of  the  country  rests  with  the 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Rlddell. 


INSTITUTE  OF  ECONOMICS  ESTAB- 
LISHED IN  WASHINGTON. 

To  undertake  economic  research  and 
to  present  results  In  untcchnical  form^in 
pamphlets,  monographs,  and  special  re- 
ports, the  Institute  of  Economics  has 
been  founded  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion at  Washington.  The  new  Institute 
will  cooperate  with  various  departments 
of  the  Government  and  with  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  for- 
merly professor  of  political  economy  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


Membership  In  the  Nafonal  Education 
Association  Is  growing,  according  to  the 
secretary's  report.  The  association  now 
has  more  than  116,000  members. 
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EXHAUSTIVE  SURVEY  OF 
KENTUCKY  SCHOOLS. 


Commissioii  Urges  Consolidatioii  of 
State  Boards,  Better  Rural  Soper- 
Yisioii,  Conventioii  of  Graded 
School  Districts,  Better  Buildings, 
Etc  

A  new  era  Itl  Kentucky  edncation  be- 
gan with  the  enlightened  and  progressive 
educational  legislation  of  1020,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  a  survey  by  the 
Kentucky  Educational  Commission,  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Education  Board. 
These  measures,  supported  by  both  po- 
litical parties,  provided  among  other 
things  for  the  election  of  county  boards 
of  education  by  the  people,  for  an  in- 
crease of  mandatory  county  taxes,  for 
better  school  attendance,  and  for  the 
State  certification  of  teachers.  Already 
the  sums  available  for  the  common 
schools  have  greatly  Increased,  rising 
from  $8,309,000  for  current  expenses  In 
19ia-19  to  about  $10,000,000  In  1920-21. 
There  has  been  apparently  a  correspond- 
ing Improvement  In  school  attendance. 

This  survey  was  undertaken  by  pro- 
vision of  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  and 
the  members  of  the  commission  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  State, 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morrow.  Fifteen  months 
were  devoted  to  the  survey,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  General  Education  Board 
the  commission  studied  conditions  in  the 
various  cities  and  counties  of  the  State, 
testing  15,700  pupils,  collecting  Informa- 
tion on  the  training  of  86  per  cent  of  the 
13,563  teachers,  and  on  school  finances, 
length  of  school  day  and  term,  consoli- 
dated schools,  provisions  for  supervision, 
medical  inspection,  school  nurses,  office 
equipment,  etc. 

Ez-Offlcio  Board  !■  Not  ApproTcd. 

The  elementary  and  high  schools  of 
Kentucky  are  organized  as  a  single  sys- 
tem over  which  preside  a  State  board  of 
education  and  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  These  officials  deal  with 
educational  matters  of  general  Interest 
to  the  people  of  the  State.  Similarly, 
the  public  schools  of  a  county  form  a 
subordinate  local  system,  and  the  graded 
school  districts  and  the  cities  are  Inde- 
pendent of  the  county  system,  though  a 
part  of  the  State  system.  The  central 
authority  is  meant  to  give- unity  to  the 
educational  effort  of  the  State;  the  local 
authority  is  meant  to  promote  local  in- 
terest, pride,  and  initiative.  The  State 
board  of  education  is  composed  of  ex 


officio  members,  the  secretary  of  state, 
the  attorney  general,  and  the  sui>erin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  that  this 
board  can  not  be  effective  on  account  of 
Its  political  character,  especially  since 
its  personnel  is  changed  every  four 
yeara  The  report  recommends  that  the 
State  should  have  a  properly  constituted 
board,  invested  with  proper  powers,  in- 
cluding those  now  exercised  by  the  four 
different  boards  of  tiormal-school  regents, 
the  State  textbook  commission,  the  State 
board  of  examiners,  and  other  boards 
which  now  exercise  the  power  which 
should  belong  to  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Comtj  SapeiiAtendenta  Need  AMUtanee. 

The  office  of  State  superintendent 
should  be  taken  out  of  partisan  politics 
says  the  report  Better  financial  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  supervision. 
Inspection,  and  accounting.  The  law  of 
1920  removed  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent from  politics,  placing  the  se- 
lection in  the  hands  of  the  county  board 
of  education,  but  time  must  pass  before 
results  appear.  The  superintendents 
have  few  modem  clerical  and  statistical 
devices  and  little  clerical  assistance,  so 
that  full  Information  about  the  schools 
can  not  now  be  collected  and  compiled. 

These  defects  in  business  methods,  ac- 
counting, and  reporting  would  be  less 
serious,  the  commission  states,  if  super- 
intendents performed  satisfactorily  their 
administrative  and  supervisory  duties. 
Though  a  few  superintendents  have  re- 
cently been  active  In  promoting  consoli- 
dation, in  erecting  new  schoolhouses.  In 
encouraging  better  attendance,  In  engag- 
ing better  teachers,  and  in  securing  larger 
county  levies,  the  majority  have  no  ad- 
ministrative program  and  exercise  little 
administrative  control. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
a  superintendent  can  not  supervise  prop- 
ei  ly  the  schools  of  an  entire  county  single- 
handed.  There  should  be  at  least  one 
additional  person  to  spend  all  her  time  in 
helping  teachers,  especially  young  teach- 
ers, to  organize  their  schools,  to  classify, 
grade,  and  teach  their  pupils.  One 
county  now  has  two  special  supervisors 
of  physical  education;  another,  two  spe- 
cial supervisors  of  cooking  and  sewing; 
11  have  each  a  colored  supervisor  for 
colored  schools,  but  there  was  not  a 
single  full-time  white  rural  supervisor 
in  the  entire  State  at  the  time  the  survey 
was  made. 

Conditloni  Admirablo  In  Graded  DlatrleU. 

The  graded  school  districts,  like  the 
city  school  systems,  are  not  Included  in 
the  county  unit     In  the  larger  graded 


school  districts,  employing  seven  or  more 
teachers,  there  Is  generally  much  to  com- 
mend. About  one-fifth  of  the  graded  dis- 
tricts, or  54,  are  In  this  class.  Most  of 
these  have  good  school  buildings  and 
grounds,  employ  fairly  well-trained  prin- 
cipals on  salaries  ranging  from  $1,500  to 
$2,500,  and  maintain  not  only  well- 
graded  elementary  schools  but  four-year 
high  schools  with  a  9  or  10  months* 
term.  The  educational  Interest  In  cer- 
tain of  these  districts  is  admirable.  For 
example,  when,  in  1920,  it  was  supposed 
that  such  districts  were  authorized  by 
law  to  levy  a  maximum  tax  of  $1.25,  a 
number  of  districts  forthwith  levied  the 
maximum  by  .common  consent  of  the 
taxpayers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  survey  showed 
that  probably  nowhere  else  in  the  entire 
public-school  system  of  the  State  are 
conditions  quite  so  bad  as  in  the  small 
school  districts.  The  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  sometimes  the  school  terni  is 
only  six  months  long;  that  the  school- 
houses  are  mostly  ramshackle,  tumble- 
down, dirty,  wooden  structures;  that 
many  teachers  hold  no  certificates  at  all, 
are  no  better  prepared  than  the  ordi- 
nary rural  teacher,  and  are  sometimes 
paid  less.  The  existence  of  these  graded 
districts  impairs  the  county  system,  since 
property  in  sijch  a  district  is  exempt 
from  a  county  tax.  The  commission  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  all  graded  districts 
should  be  converted  into  consolidated 
schools  and  returned  to  the  county  sys- 
tem as  far  as  this  is  possible.  As  things 
now  stand,  neither  the  county  nor  the 
separate  districts  can  support  a  proper 
organization. 

Few  States  have  better  city  school 
legislation  than  Kentucky,  and  the  edu- 
cational results  in  the  cities  are  approxi- 
mately equal  to  those  In  cities  of  equal 
size  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  How- 
ever,  the  commission  points  out  that 
many  serious  defects  exist  which  can 
only  be  corrected  by  an  enlightened  and 
active  public  sentiment  and  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  the  scope  and  value  of 
public  education. 


Tests,  infinitely  scientific,  can  still  be 
but  the  beginning,  never  the  end,  of  the 
examination  of  the  child.  To  take  a 
young  mind  as  It  Is,  and  delicately  one 
by  one  to  sound  its  notes  and  stops,  to 
detect  the  smaller  discords  and  appre- 
ciate the  subtler  harmonies,  is  more  of 
an  art  than  a  science.  The  scientist  may 
standardize  the  method;  to  apply  that 
method  and  to  appraise  the  results  needs 
the  tact,  the  experience,  the  imaginative 
Insight  of  the  teacher  born  and  trained. — 
Cyril  BurU 
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TRAINING  WOMEN  FOR  A 
NEW  OCCUPATION. 


^Homa-Serricf  Directors"  Are  Eni- 
ployed  by  Savugs  Bai^  to  Aid 
Women  Depositors  with  Financial 
Problems. 


To  fit  college  women  for  the  work  of 
advising  home  makers  in  their  dealings 
with  savings  banks  is  the  aim  of  a  course 
recently  given  in  the  summer  school  of 
Columbia  University.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  depositors  in  savings  banks 
are  women,  according  to  New  York 
bankers,  and  many  of  these  women  are 
glad  to  receive  advice  In  solving  the 
financial  problems  that  a  home  maker 
must  meet.  A  woman  who  is  familiar 
with  both  home  economics  and  banking 
can  be  of'  great  assistance  to  a  bank's 
patrons  in  such  activities  as  budget 
making.  Such  a  person  acts  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  bank  and  the  home 
and  in  many  banks  is  known  as  the 
home-service  director.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinctly new  department  of  savings  bank- 
ing. 

Helpi  to  SoIt*  Indiridn^  Diflicaltiet. 

The  home-service  director  makes  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
bank's  depositors,  and  helps  to  solve  their 
individual  difliculties.  For  examplit,  the 
withdrawal  of  an  account  gives  an  in- 
dication of  possible  distress  in  a  house- 
hold. In  such  a  case,  the  home-service 
director  may  investigate  the  circum- 
stances, and  often  she  can  suggest 
methods  of  retrenchment  that  will  enable 
the  family  to  continue  saving.  However, 
she  does  not  wait  for  such  an  emergency 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  bank's 
patrons,  but  tries  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them  all  the  time.  Teaching  childreu  to 
save  is  an  important  part  of  the  home- 
service  work,  and  if  the  bank  represent- 
ative is  a  good  speaker  she  can  coo|)- 
erate  with  the  schools  by  lecturing  to 
groups  of  pupils.  Older  girls  can  be 
reached  through  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
other  organizations. 

Direct  Aid  to  Aroericaniaxtion. 

Foreigners  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
American  banks  anrl  are  kept  away  by 
language  difllcult  es  are  generally  glad 
of  the  help  which  the  home-service  di- 
rector can  give.  Through  church  set- 
tlements and  other  Americanization 
agencies  many  foreign-born  persons  can 
be  reached,  and  if  the  bank's  represent- 
ative can   make  them   feel   welcome   in 


tlie  bank,  she  is  helping  to  put  them  in 
touch  with  American  customs. 

To  prepare  women  for  th  s  work  the 
training  course  for  household  budget  and 
thrift  specialists  was  arranged  by  the 
Columbia  Summer  School  in  cooperation 
with  the  women's  division,  National  As- 
sociation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 
Practical  points  on  savings  bank  law, 
thrift,  industrial  savings,  and  invest- 
ment suggestions  were  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  various  lectures.  Instruc- 
tion was  not  limited  to  theoretical  worl^ 
but  included  practical  training  in  savings 
banks.  More  than  60  students  were  en- 
rolled in  the  course. 


KINDERGARTENS'  STEADY  GROWTH 
IN  TOWNS. 

Of  the  32  States  that  reported  on 
kindergartens  in  1917-18  and  1919-20,  22 
show  an  increase  of  255  kindergartens  in 
towns  under  2,500.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-n  ne  villages  have  opened  kinder- 
gartens and  9,246  children  arc  in  at- 
tendance. 

Of  tliese  States,  California  leads  with 
an  increase  of  56  kindergartens  and 
New  Jersey  is  second  with  45.  It  is 
significant  that  these  States  that  are 
leading  in  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens rank,  reiq)ectively,  2  and  4  in  the 
Ayjpes  ^qate.  MicWgan  reports  35  new 
kindergartens,  Nebraska  reports  32, 
Minnesota  26,  and  Kansas  14. 

This  steady  growth  of  kindergartens 
in  small  towns  indicates  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  being  accepted  as  the  right  of 
every  child  In  city  and  country,  instead 
of  merely  being  regarded  as  a  welfare 
agency  for  children  living  under  abnor- 
mal conditions  in  large  cities. — J,  M\ 
Abbot, 
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SCHOOLS  LOSE  $26,3tt2,479 
IN  FIVE  YEARS. 


Fire  Loss  Steadily  .  Increases — 
Heating  Apparatus  Most  Destmc- 
tive  Known  Canse — Decrease  in 
Dangers  from  Electricity. 


.  Educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  lost  more  than  126,000,000  worth 
01  property  by  tire  in  the  live  years  from 
1916  to  1920,  inclusive,  according  to  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underv/riters. 
Nearly  six  and  one-half  millions  of  this 
sum  was  lost  during  1920,  an  increase  of 
more  than  a  million  over  tlic  loss  for 
1919.  The  cause  of  many  of  these  fires 
was  never  found  out,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  fire  damage  being  reported  as 
from  unknown  causes.  In  1919  and  1920, 
more  than  half  of  the  loss  was  incurred 
in  fires  the  causes  of  which  could  not  be 
learned. 

Stoves,  furnaces,  boilers,  and  their 
pipes  lead  the  list  in  causing  fire  damage, 
$2,860,939  worth  of  property  having  been 
lost  in  fires  from  these  causes  during  the 
five  years.  However,  management  of 
these  heating  devices  seems  to  be  Improv- 
ing, for  the  damage  during  1919  and  1920 
from  this  kind  of  fire  was  nearly  $200,000 
less  than  during  1917  and  1918. 

Electric  appliances  are  better  cared 
for,  Judging  by  reports  of  damage  done 
in  schools,  for  although  the  total  of  the 
money  lost  in  fires  from  electricity  was 
$2,289,759,  second  only  to  the  damage 
from  stoves,  etc.,  most  of  this  was  lost 
during  the  first  three  years.  More  than 
$1,500,000  of  this  sum  was  lost  from  1916 
to  1918 ;  only  $166,152  worth  of  property 
was  burned  in  fires  caused  by  electrical 
devices  in  1920.  This  was  about  $400,000 
leas  than  the  average  for  the  four  years 
preceding. 

Defective  chimneys  and  flues  are  third 
on  the  list  in  causing  fire  loss  in  schools. 
The  loss  from  this  cause  during  1920  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  one  of  the 
five  years,  and  this  kind  of  fire  stands 
fourth  on  the  list  in  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. Fires  in  the  neighborhood  of  school 
build 'ngs  caused  an  average  loss  of  $250,- 
000  a  year.  Sparks  on  roofs  caused  about 
the  same  amount  of  damage. 

Matches  and  smoking  seem  to  result  in 
as  many  fires  as  ever,  causing  an  average 
damage  of  about  $200,000  a  year.  In- 
cendiarism and  lightning  each  caused 
fires  resulting  in  an  average  loss  of  more 
than  $150  000  a  year.  Among  the  other 
factors  causing  fires  in  schools  were  open 
fires,  open  lights,  rubbish,  and  the  use  of 
petroleum  products,  such  as  gasoline. 
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COMPLETE  LIBRARY  SYSTEM  FOR  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Tiiist  Will  Aid  in  Establishing 
a  Library  in  Any  County — Books  Sent  From  Connty 
Center  to  Rnral  Communities — Central  Library  Sup- 
plies Expensive  Books — School  of  Librarianship 
Maintained — Books  (or  Merchant  Vessels. 


That  every  inliabitant  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  good  books  is  the  aim  of  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trust,  which  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  estab- 
lish libraries  wherever  the  people  are  willing  to  maintain  them. 
To  promote  various  library  plans  in  Great  Britain.  £250,000 
has  been  set  aside  for  the 
Bix  years  from  1920  to  1925, 
according  to  the  eighth  an- 
nual report  of  the  trust;  be- 
sides this  sum  a  special  grant 
of  £20,000  has  been  made  for 
two  years'  work  in  developing 
the  libraries  of  Ireland.  Ex- 
penditure of  this  money  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  library  com- 
mittee, whose  work  is  tn  four 
sections — municipal  libraries, 
rural  or  county  libraries,  a 
central  library  system,  and 
special  or  miscellaneous  libra- 
ries. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the 
trust  in  1914  the  library  com- 
mittee has  aimed  to  encour- 
age and  assist  communities 
which  were  in  need  of  libra- 
ries. Soon  after  the  trust 
was  founded  an  investigation 
showed  that  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom 
not  more  than  57  per  cent  had 
access  to  library  books.  Free 
library  facilities  were  to  be 
had  by  the  people  of  many  of 
the  larger  towns,  but  the 
smaller  towns  and  the  coun- 
try districts  were  generally 
without  any  library  provision. 

When  the  trustees  began  to 
establish  libcarles  in  munici- 
palities, the  town  authorities 
loeadily  guaranteed  to  support 
{OontinHsd  on  page  58.) 
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POWER  OF  CREATION  AND  POWER  OF 
REDEMPTION. 


Forces  Upon  Which  Mankind  Can  Rely;  They  Do  Not 
Fail,  They  Endure — Service  Which  Education  Must 
Perform  Is  to  Confirm  Our  Faith  in  the  World,  Estab- 
lish Our  Settled  Convictions,  and  Maintain  an  Open 
Mind. 


CELEBRATE  ABMISTZCE  DAY. 


NOVEMBEB  11,  armistice  day,  will  become  more  his- 
torio  as  the  years  pass,  and  it  will  take  its  i>lace 
with  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Twenty-second  of  Febru- 
ary, UAd  other  epochal  days  in  American  history.  This 
day  marked  the  hour  of  democracy's  triumph  over  au- 
tocracy and  the  end  of  a  waJr  that  many  hoped  might 
end  wars.  It  marked  the  opening  of  a  great  conference 
in  the  city  of  Washington  last  year  which  made  much 
progress  toward  limitation  of  armaments  and  toward 
the  substitution  of  reason  for  force  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes. 

Wars  and  destruction  spread  rapidly.  Peace  and  con- 
structive enterprises  require  time  for  consummation. 
Years  of  education,  gradual  development  of  better 
understanding,  the  slow  substitution  of  sympathy  for 
suspicion,  the  eradication  of  selfishness  aud  lust  for 
power — all  these  and  more  must  be  brought  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  before  we 
can  have  enduring  peace. 

The  schools  are  the  great  mills  through  which  we 
must  grrind  the  grist  of  peace  and  where  those  quali- 
ties of  human  character  which  will  bring  about  the 
sway  of  righteousness,  justice,  and  reason  can  best  be 
developed.  It  seems  well,  therefore,  for  our  schools  to 
put  emphasis  upon  armistice  day  as  a  day  of  special 
observance,  not  only  in  memory  of  those  heroic  soldiers 
who  defended  our  liberty,  but  as  a  day  for  fostering 
sentiments  of  peace. 

For  those  schools  which  desire  to  commemorate  armi- 
stice day  the  program  on  page  39  is  suggested. 

JNO.  J.  TIQBBT, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


By  Calvin  Coolidge,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

[An  address  delivered  at  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  June 

7,  1922.] 

The  world  needs  education  in  order  that  tliere  may  be  a  better 
estimation  of  true  values.    It  is  not  easy  to  assemble  facts.    It 

is  not  easy  to  draw  deduc- 
tions. It  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  the  accidental 
and  the  essential.  In  the  com- 
plications of  modem  civiliza- 
tion these  are  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult.  If  world 
problems  are  to  be  solved,  it 
will  be  through  greater  appli- 
cation, through  more  education, 
through  a  deeper  faith,  and  a 
more  complete  reliance  upon 
moral  forces. 

It  is  only  those  who  can  not 
see  beyond  the  present,  who 
are  lost  in  particulars,  and 
who  have  no  training  to  com- 
prehend the  greater  sweep  of 
events  that  come  to  lack  the 
necessary  courage  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  common 
burden.  To  a  race  wliich 
claims  a  heritage  of  eternity 
tlie  important  qiiestion  is  not 
where  we  are  but  where  we 
are  going.  Education  fails 
which  docs  not  help  in  fur- 
nishing this  with  some  solu- 
tion. It  ought  to  confer  the 
ability  to  see  in  an  unfolding 
history  the  broadening  out  of 
the  base  of  civilization,  the 
continued  growth  of  the  power 
and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  enlarging  solidar- 
ity and  stability  of  society, 
and  the  Increasing  reign  of 
righteousness. 
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There  are  two  great  standards,  and 
two  alose,  by  whidii  men  measure  prog- 
ress— creation  and  redemption.  These 
are  not  accomplished  facts;  they  are 
ever-present  processes.  While  we  speak 
their  work  is  going  on.  They  are  the 
measure  of  the  dominion  of  man  over 
himself  and  over  nature,  and  of  his  dedi- 
cation of  himself  and  all  his  powers  to 
a  moral  purpose. 

Increaiinff  ProffteM  of  CiTlliuition. 

Measured  by  these  standards,  it  would 
aot  seem  dlflkmlt  to  justify  the  superi- 
ority and  the  increasing  progress  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  Looking  far  hack,  the 
circumference  of  the  enlightened  world 
was  very  small.  Its  light  existed,  but  it 
was  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  and  of 
savagery.  There  is  no  nation  existing  to- 
day which  does  not  trace  its  ancestry 
back  to  a  primitive  people,  yet  each  has 
come  up  through  all  the  intermediate 
gradations  to  the  present  state,  which  it 
is  scarcely  too  much  to  designate  as 
world  enlightenment.  There  are  still 
dark  places.  There  are  yet  remnants  of 
tlie  lower  order,  but  even  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent is  yielding  to  the  light.  There 
have  been  times  when  peoples  have 
lapsed,  when  the  march  of  a  certain  lim- 
ited progress  which  they  appeared  to 
represent  has  ceased,  but  the  cause  has 
ne^'er  lapsed.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
worid  lost  for  a  time  a  part  of  its  power 
of  creation,  but  the  i)ower  of  redemption 
was  not  lost;  tt  was  rather  increased  as 
t!ie  people  who  Inhabited  those  ancient 
empires  and  their  dependencies  txirned  to 
the  Christian  faith. 

Ancient  Learning  and  Modern  Scienca. 

It  was  through  that  faith  and  throogh 
tlie  rediscovery  of  ancient  learning  by 
larger  and  larger  masses  of  people,  the 
great  universities,  and  throng  the  teach- 
ings of  the  clergy  that  there  was  brought 
about  the  final  great  reawakening  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  reestablished  and 
strengthened  the  mighty  creative  power 
of  modern  science  and  invention.  No 
one  can  dispute  that  power,  no  one  can 
deny  its  increased  and  increasing  do- 
minion over  all  the  forces  of  nature. 
S<Jence  stretches  out  its  hand  and 
reaches  instantly  any  portion  of  the 
earth.  It  has  brought  under  control 
forces  comparable  only  with  the  reslst- 
lesB  rise  of  wind  and  tide.  It  has 
weighed  the  earth  in  a  balance  «nd  cre- 
ated instruments  so  delicate  that  they 
can  detect  a  far-off  whisper  or  measure 
the  dynamic  force  of  thought. 

The  Old  World  motive  for  creation,  the 
motive  of  selfishness,  of  military  ag- 
^nmdizenient,    of    imperialism,    and    of 


slavery,  the  motive  which  finally  gained 
the  ascendancy  over  the  one-time  devo- 
tion to  moral  purposes  wtdch  character- 
ized the  early  rise  of  Greeoe  and  Rome, 
was  lost.  It  was  lost  because  it  became 
a  perverted  motive.  It  destroyed  itself. 
A  reawakened  world  rededicated  itself 
to  what  was  sound  and  true  and  good  in 
the  old  motive  strengthened  and  purified 
by  Christian  Ideals.  It  was  the  general 
acceptance  by  modem  life  of  this  new 
nM>tive  which  gave  it  direction  and 
strength  and  an  increasing  creative 
power. 

Freedom  Instead  of  Despotism. 

It  was  under  its  inspiration  that  des- 
potism and  slavery  have  steadily  been 
diminished  and  self-government  and 
freedom  have  steadily  been  Increased. 
It  has  been  the  directing  foroe  which  has 
provided  the  material  development  of  the 
modem  world,  established  the  ground- 
work of  enlightened  institutions,  and 
given  to  humanity  the  moral  character 
which  has  been  the  sustaining  power  of 
them  all.  The  supnemacy  of  this  motive 
has  marked  the  great  world  decisions  of 
recent  times.  It  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
the  ambition  of  Peter  the  Great  to  re- 
organize and  direct  the  energies  of  the 
Russian  people;  It  Inspired  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  his  struggle  for  freedom; 
It  was  the  deeply  cherished  sentiment  of 
the  parliamentary  forces  under  the 
leadership  of  OliTer  Cromwell-  It  was 
eirhibited  in  tlie  spirit  of  the  French 
people  when  they  were  rousing  them- 
selves against  despotism;  It  broke  the 
power  of  the  great  Napoleon  when  he 
grasi>ed  at  world  dominion.  Tlie  final 
consummation  of  these  world  forces  has 
been  America. 

Wherever  you  may  explore  the  high 
places  of  American  history  you  come 
upon  this  same  motive  as  the  main  cause 
of  tlie  action  of  her  people.  It  was  the 
thought  of  the  early  settlers  as  they 
hewed  out  for  themselves  a  home  In  the 
wilderness  where  they  raised  up  their 
altars  and  established  their  schools.  It 
was  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton, of  the  great  Declaration,  and  of  the 
greater  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  the 
explanation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
all-embracing  freedom  wrought  out  in 
his  day.  Finally,  it  sent  2.000,000  men 
across  the  sea  that  the  cause  of  a  Chris- 
tian civilization  might  still  remain  su- 
preme. 

liaiiUnd  Hw  IncnMiiiis  Posran. 

The  power  of  creation  and  the  power 
of  redemption  have  come  down  through 
all  the  ages  with  mankind  in  ever-In- 
creasing proportions.  They  are  the 
powor  to  bvM  mad  the  power  to  endow 


with  righteousness.  They  represent  in- 
telllgenee  and  sacrifice,  the  state  and  tke 
church,  the  material  and  the  spiritual. 
These  are  the  forces  upon  which  man- 
kind can  rely ;  they  do  not  fail,  they  en- 
dure. 

The  world  has  been  greatly  shaken 
In  the  past  decade.  These  forces  have 
been  tested  as  they  never  before  were 
tested.  The  wonder  is  not  that  Russia, 
under  a  comparatively  new  organization 
which  has  never  reached  down  to  the 
haart  of  the  people,  collapsed ;  the  won- 
der is  that  the  world  as  a  whole  htts 
stood  firm,  that  It  is  gathering  up  the 
threads  of  existence,  resuming  its  or- 
derly progress,  creating  and  redeeming 
itself  aiief\'.  In  the  doing  of  this  It  is 
doing  more,  it  is  striving  successfully 
to  reach  higher  ideals. 

Bfataal  <3ons«ltation  Replaces  Conflict. 

The  lessons  of  the  gi-eat  conflict  have 
not  gone  unlearned.  There  is.  to  be  sure, 
disappointment,  disagreement,  and  irrita- 
tion ;  but  where  in  ages  past  such  con- 
ditions would  have  made  armed  conflict 
inevitable  they  are  yielding  to  the  power 
of  persuasion  and  reason  through  mutwil 
consultation.  There  is  a  general  admis- 
sion throughout  the  earth  of  a  mutual 
relationship  and  a  mutual  responsibility. 
There  is  the  League  of  Nations,  which, 
whether  it  be  successful  or  not.  whatever 
imperfections  may  be  contained  within 
its  terms,  is  at  least  the  attempted  ex- 
pression of  a  noble  aspiration  for  world 
association  and  understanding.  There  Is 
the  four-power  ti^ty  and  the  corenantf! 
for  the  limitation  of  the  extent  and  use 
of  armaments,  all  expressive  of  an  even 
higher  and  nobler  aspiration  and  an  even 
firmer  reliance  upon  reason  as  the 
foundation  for  all  peace. 

AH  these  are  creations  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  before  seen. 
There  is,  moreover,  the  working  out  of 
the  salvation  of  mankind  through  the 
ever-existing  law  of  redemption  throu^ 
sacrifice. 

iMHtetioM  CoMM  a»d  Ga. 

It  would  be  easy  to  glanoe  back  over 
recorded  history  and  see  how  when  new 
institutions  are  needed  they  have  been 
brought  forth,  and  how  when  they  have 
ceased  their  usefulness  they  have  been 
cast  aside.  It  would  likewise  be  appar- 
ent that  when  there  has  been  need  for 
leaders  they  have  been  raised  up  to  di- 
rect and  to  inspire,  and  when  there  has 
been  a  re^uirennent  for  the  results  of 
science  and  invention  these  ha^  been 
produced  to  meet  the  increasing  neces- 
sities a^d  to  Ughteu  the  burden  of  man- 
kind. Intelligence  never  rests ;  cease- 
lessly it  works,  building,  perfecting, 
(C<mtimte4  on  jMpe  ^i,) 
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SCHOOLS  AND  THE  PUBUC  LIBRARY. 


All  Pupils  Should  Have  Ready  Access  to  Books — Conduct  of  Sdiool 
UNrary  a  Highly  Tednical  Task — Cooperatioii  Bi^weeii  School  and 
PdUic  LibMry  Easeitial  to  Both . 


By  J.  N.  Rule,  Director  of  Science,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 

Pennaylvamia. 


The  first  paragraph  of  the  report  on 
libraries  in  education  by  the  library  de- 
partment of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation makes  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

All  pupils  in  both  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  should  have  ready  access 
to  books  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
trained — 

(a)  To  love  to  read  that  which  is 
worth  while. 

(6)  To  supplement  their  school  studies 
by  the  use  of  books  other  than  text- 
books. 

(o)  To  use  reference  books  easily  ajid 
effectively. 

id)  To  use  intelligently  both  the  school 
library  and  the  p»blic  library. 

Tills  recommendation  has  apparently 
received  the  cordial  indorsement  of 
school  ateiislstrators  and  school  boards 
generally.  Pew  new  wdiool  buildings  are 
DOW  planned  without  adequate  provision 
for  a  school  library  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  pupils  to  "bare  ready  ac- 
cess to  books/*  and  many  buildings  are 
being  remodeled  to  supply  this  important 
phase  of  school  work. 

The  establishment  and  conduct  ct  a 
school  library,  however,  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical task,  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken 
by  those  without  technical  library  train- 
ing and  experience. 

BoUd  on  Firm  FoimdaUoii*. 

It  is  Of  particular  importance  that 
initial  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  library  receive  the  best  possible 
technical  advice,  so  as  to  insure  a  firm 
Xoundaition  upon  wliich  to  buUd  the  ma- 
jor pufposes  of  a  school  library.  These 
major  purposes,  it  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed,  are.  briefly,  two: 

1.  To  provide  a  book  laboratory  to  re- 
inforce the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

2.  To  provide  instruction  and  training 
in  the  use  of  the  tools  and  i^esources  of 
the  public  library  as  a  means  of  con- 
tlmiing  education  when  school  days  are 
over. 

Fortunately,  such  technical  advice  is 
DOW  aq«esaible  to  every  achool  district  de- 


siring to  establish  a  new  library  or  to 
reorganize  an  existing  library  on  mod- 
em lines  to  meet  modem  needs.  A  few 
State  departments  of  public  Instmctlon 
have  added  to  their  staff  a  director  of 
school  libraries,  whose  business  and 
pleasure  it  is  to  assist  schools  in  making 
and  carrying  out  plans  for  establie^isg 
a  school  library.  The  facilities  of  the 
American  Library  Association  are  also  at 
the  command  of  schools  everywhere.  Co- 
operation, however,  between  schools  and 
the  local  public  library  is  indispensable 
and  invaluable  to  bot^  schools  and  the 
public  library.  School  libraries  prop- 
erly organized  and  administered  will  re- 
sult inevitably  in  the  progressive  growth 
and  development  of  our  puWlc  libraries; 
and  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
the  services  of  the  public  library  in  order 
to  realize  fully  their  major  purposes, 

SerricM  JUmtUtd  0f  PaUic  hihtmtim. 

What  are  the  services  that  the  schools 
may  properly  and  profitably  require  of 
the  public   library? 

1.  In  their  initial  plans  for  establish- 
ing a  library  schools  need  technical  ad- 
vice and  help  in  the  following  matters: 

(o)  The  distribution  and  design  of  the 
floor  and  wall  space  so  as  to  insure  max- 
imum efficiency  in  the  administration 
and  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  library. 

(&)  Selection  of  library  furniture  and 
equipment, 

(c)  Choice  of  teacher-librarian, 

2.  A  cooperative  plan  should  be  set  up 
where  possible  for  the  training  of  appren- 
tice teaoher-librariaos. 

3.  The  technical  routine  of  the  school 
library  should  confbrm  so  far  as  feasible 
with  that  of  the  public  lU>rary,  so  that 
pupils  may  use  the  facilities  of  either 
with  equal  ease.  The  public  library 
should  give  whatever  help  and  advice 
may  be  required  and  also  furnish  what 
it  can  from  its  stock  of  roujtine  supplies 
And  forms  to  make  the  two  aystems  con- 
form as  mMxly  as  possible. 

4.  The  school  library  should  huve  its 
own  stoek  of  books  fv  general  and  col- 
lateral reading  ajad  £o\r  ready  lefereace, 


but  tlie  pubUe  library  should  supply 
books  of  general  reference  used  rarely  or 
only  seasonally.  Pending  also  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  school  stock,  the  public  li- 
brary should  supply  books  for  general 
reading  and  frequent  reference,  to  be 
plaeed  on  the  i^elves  of  the  school  li- 
brary for  extended  periods. 

5.  In  the  selection  and  purchase  of  new 
books  and  in  their  preparation  for  the 
shelves  the  public  library  can  be  of  great 
help. 

6.  The  pvblic  library  can  frequently 
loan  supplies  of  pictures,  cUpping8»  aad 
current  pamphlets  which  will  greatly 
augment  the  resources  of  the  school  li- 
brary. 

In  States  that  have  a  director  of  school 
libraries  attached  to  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instructiofi  this  official 
wiU  Baturally  be  the  first  one  consulted 
by  a  school  in  regard  to  initial  plans  and 
standards,  but  a  deflnite  plan  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  school  and  the  local 
public  library  should  be  worked  out  be- 
tort  final  plans  are  fixed.  Cooperation 
between  schools  aad  the  local  public  li- 
brary is  indispensable  to  both  and  should 
be  set  up  in  deflnite.  positive  terms  that 
permit  of  no  raisimderstanding  and  in- 
sure the  maximum  of  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned. 


DEFEaiVE  CHIUWEN  ARE  SKILL- 
FULLY  TAUGHT. 

To  make  defective  children  into  useful, 
self-supporting  citizens,  Cleveland  public 
schools  provide  special  classes  which 
direct  such  pupils*  activities  without  ex- 
pecting them  to  keep  up  to  any  set  mental 
pace.  Schedules  are  arranged  so  that  de- 
fective children  will  not  have  to  measure 
up  against  normal  children  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  lunch  room,  or  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school.  Children  whose 
mental  age  is  less  than  5  years  are  not 
accepted  for  these  classes,  but  are  re- 
ferred to  institutions.  Pupils  accepted 
for  special  classes  are  expected  to  do  the 
academic  work  that  is  within  their  capac- 
ity, and  half  the  time  is  spent  in  such 
studies.  The  other  half  is  spent  in  indus- 
trial work,  the  products  including  towels, 
dresses,  rugs,  and  toys.  Sometimes  the 
boys  bring  broken  articles  from  home  to 
repair. 

Seventy- three  teachers  in  20  centers 
and  7  single  classes  carry  on  this  work 
with  1,100  children.  When  these  children 
reach  the  age  of  16,  majny  of  them  must 
go  to  work.  The  schools  employ  two 
social-service  workers,  who  not  only  help 
the  children  to  get  jobs  suited  to  them 
bat  keep  In  touch  with  them  after  they 
have  left  school 
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OKUHOMA  PROVIDES  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY. 


Will  Be  Contacted  by  Bureaa  of 
Edacatwn — ^All  Aspects  of  Eda- 
cational  Effort  loclnded — Field 
Work  to  Be  Completed  NoTem- 
ber  11.       

The  Commissioner  of  EJducatlon  an- 
nounces the  following  members  of  the 
survey  staff,  approvetl  by  the  Oklahoma 
State  Survey  Commission: 

From  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education:  Dr.  William  T.  Bawden,  aEh 
sistant  to  commissioner,  director  of  the 
survey ;  Dr.  George  P.  Zook,  Chief  Divi- 
sion of  Higher  Education;  Mrs.  Kather- 
ine  M,  Cook,  Chief  Rural  Schools  Divi- 
sion; Dr.  Willard  S.  Small,  Chief  Divi- 
sion of  Physical  Education  and  School 
Hygiene;  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin, 
specialist  in  home  economics;  William 
K,  Hood,  specialist  in  educational  legis- 
lation; Miss  Maud  C.  Newbury,  assist- 
ant in  rural  educati<Mi ;  Lloyd  E.  Blanch, 
specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  col- 
lege statistics;  MaJ.  Alex  Summers,  col- 
lector and  compiler  of  statistics. 

From  outside  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  EJducation :  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  presi- 
dent University  of  Kentucky;  Dr.  Ray- 
mond M.  Hughes,  president  Miami  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Fletcher  Harper  Swift, 
professor  of  education.  College  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Minnesota;  Ralph 
Bowman,  consulting  accountant  and 
member  of  staff  of  United  States  Bureau 
of  Elllciency;  J.  W,  Gowans,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools,  Hutchinson, 
Kans. ;  Dr.  E.  E.  Lewis,  superintendent 
of  public  schools.  Rockford,  111.;  George 
A.  Works,  professor  of  rural  education, 
Cornell  University;  H.  B.  Peairs,  chief 
.  supervisor  of  education.  United  States 
Indian  Service;  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones, 
director  Phelps-Stokes  fund,  New  York 
City;  Walter  B.  Hill,  Georgia  State  su- 
pervisor of  negro  education. 

Held  Work. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  survey  staff 
will  be  held  at  Oklahoma  City  on  Octo- 
ber 16,  1922.  On  Monday  evening  the 
members  of  the  staff  will  meet  with  the 
governor  and  the  Oklahoma  State  Sur- 
vey Commission  for  discussion  of  the 
plans  of  the  survey.  The  field  work  will 
start  the  following  day  and  will  continue 
to  November  11. 

Ootline  of  Plan  of  Sonref* 

(1)  State  educational  legislation.  (2) 
General  problems  of  organization  and 
administration  of  the  State  system  of 


public  schools;  activities  and  functions 
of  the  State  department  of  education. 
(3)  State  system  of  taxation ;  school  rev- 
enues. (4)  Expenditures  for  public  edu- 
cation ;  school  accounting  and  reporting. 
(5)  Si)ecial  problems  of  the  rural 
schools;  activities  and  functions  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  (6) 
Special  problems  of  urban  schools.  (7) 
Sources  of  supply  and  professional  prepa- 
ration of  teachers.  (8)  Special  prob- 
lems of  higher  education.  (9)  Special 
problems  of  State  educational  institutions 
of  secondary  grade.  (10)  Special  prob- 
lems of  physical  education  and  school 
hygiene;  health  of  school  children.  (11) 
Special  problems  of  the  Government  In- 
dian schools.  (12)  Education  for 
negroes. 

Th«  State  Sorrey  Coramiwion. 

The  1921  Legislature  of  Oklahoma 
passed  an  act  appropriating  $20,(XK)  and 
providing  for  a  survey  of  the  State  sys- 
tem of  public  education  by  educational 
experts  **  chosen  from  recognized  authori- 
ties without  the  State,"  including  "  as 
many  as  possible  from  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education."  (Sec.  3,  S.  B.  19, 
special  session.  1921.)  Gov.  J.  B.  A. 
Robertson  appointed  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  commission :  Hon.  Robert  H. 
Wilson,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  chairman ;  George  F.  South- 
ard, Enid;  Charles  L.  Brooks,  Mc- 
Alester;  J.  A.  Duff,  Cordell;  Cyrus 
Avery,  Tulsa.  Later  J.  S.  Vaughan  was 
appointed  executive  secretary. 

The  commission  invited  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  to  conduct 
the  survey,  to  submit  a  budget  of  ex- 
penditures, and  to  nominate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  survey  staff.  Later,  upon 
request  of  Governor  Robertson,  an  in- 
vitation was  extended  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  cooperate  with  the  sur- 
vey in  a  study  of  the  Government  In- 
dian schools  in  Oklahoma.  In  accepting 
this  invitation  Commissioner  Burke 
named  H.  B.  Peairs,  chief  supervisor  of 
education,  to  represent  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau. 


EARLY  SESSIONS  ALLOW  HALF-DAY 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Boys  in  the  high  schools  of  Gardner 
and  Athol,  Mass.,  need  not  choose  a  voca- 
tion hastily  because  of  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate employment.  Instead,  they  work 
regularly  afternoons  and  Saturdays  in 
the  town  industries.  To  give  the  Ynyys  a 
full  half  day  at  their  afternoon  employ- 
ment, the  high -school  sessions  open  at  8 
o'clock  and  close  at  1,  with  time  for 
luncheon  at  about  11.  About  flve-sixths 
of  all  the  boys  are  employeil  outside  of 
school  hours. 


PLATOON  PLAN  OF 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 


Forty-Three  Cties  in  19  States  in 
Which  the  Work  -  Study  -  Play 
Plan  Is  in  Operation  in  One  or 
More  Schools — List  Includes  Two 
Colleges. 


Akron,  Ohio. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

BirmiDgham,  Ala. 

Carson  College,  Flour- 
town,  Montgomery 
County,   Pa. 

Cuyahoffa  Palis,  Oliio. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dormont,  Pa. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Ellsworth,  Pa. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Franlclin.  N.  J. 

Gary,  Ind. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Itbaca,  N.  Y. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

KansaH  City,  Mo. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Monessen,  Pa. 


Montdair,  N.J. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
New  Castle.  Pa. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Oakmont,  Pa. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
Philadelphia     (Blaine 

School    and    Qirard 

College),  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rockford,  111. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Seattle  Wash. 
Scwickley,  Pa. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Stuttgart.  Ark. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Warren,  Ohio. 
Wa.shlngton,  D.  C. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Winnetka,  lU. 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS     NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  CONFERENCE. 

Individuality  in  education  was  dls- 
cusged  by  Dr.  John  Dewey  at  the  flftli 
annual  conference  of  MassachusetU$  State 
normal  schools.  Every  normal  school  in 
the  State  was  represented  at  tills  con- 
ference, which  was  held  at  Bridgewater 
Normal  School,  opening  September  5  and 
closing  S^tember  8.  Correlation  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  normal  and  training 
schools  was  taken  up  in  a  number  of 
10-miuute  discussions  on  particular 
topics,  such  as  English,  social  studies, 
music,  geography,  and  science.  Other 
subjects  on  the  program  were  the  place 
of  the  library  in  teacher  training,  a  pro- 
gram of  art  education  for  State  normal 
schools,  and  the  further  use  of  intel- 
ligence testa 


WYOMING   ENCOURAGES   CLASSES 
FOR  DEFECTIVES. 

To  encourage  the  formation  of  classes 
for  subnormal  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren, the  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation pays  a  bonus  of  $150  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year  to  any  .school  board 
which  has  established  an  approved 
special  class.  Such  classes  must  be 
formed  In  accordance  with  certain  re- 
quirements by  the  State  director  of 
special  classes,  such  as  the  holding  of  a 
special  certificate  by  the  teachers  of 
such  classes,  the  provision  of  suitable 
equipment,  and  the  examination  of  pu- 
pils by  standardized  mental  tests. 
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A  TECHNICAL  HIGH- 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY 


Patrons  Are  Intensely  Practical  and 
Haye  Read  little — Early  Famili- 
arity With  Library  Will  Aid  Tre- 
mendoosly  in  Students'  De?elop- 


By  May  Ingles,  Librarian,  Uiyh  School 
of  Commerce^  Omnha,  Nehr, 

A  technical  high-school  library,  as  all 
other  libraries  which  are  to  attract  peo- 
ple, should  be  beautiful,  cheery,  hos- 
pitable, comfortable — not  for  show  but 
for  the  use  of  very  modem  boys  and 
girls — a  good  library  working  to  its 
capacity. 

Its  *•  public  *'  is  composed  largely  of  in- 
tensely practical  pupils,  who,  since  they 
come  from  homes  where  there  is  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  for  reading,  read 
little,  but  who  realize  that  l>etter  equip- 
ment is  demanded  of  those  called  ui)on  to 
struggle  for  bread  and  butter. 

The  technical  high  school,  standing  first 
.of  all  for  system  and  training,  empha- 
sizing its  practical,  industrial  courses, 
wishes  not  only  to  give  the  training  de- 
manded to  help  these  children  to  earn 
efficiently  and  comfortably,  but  to  give 
them  something  more — a  real  education. 

To  its  library — "the  heart  of  the 
school " — it  looks  to  open  to  them  the 
world  of  culture.  For  beyond  any  truth 
or  fact  taught  Is  the  abiding  factor  we 
leave  in  building  Into  these  pupils*  char- 
acter the  right  attitude  of  mind  toward 
life.  This  is  assured  if  he  leaves  school 
with  one  thing — a  love  of  good  books.  A 
man  or  woman  can  never  be  a  burden  to 
himself  when  the  companionship  of  bo<jks 
has  become  a  necessity. 

Um  BMkii  Bat  Do  Not  Know  Them. 

High-school  pupils  do  not  know  books, 
though  they  know  of  the  making  of 
books  there  is  no  end.  Books  are  for 
sale  in  every  conceivable  place  and  free 
libraries  are  full  of  them.  Pupils  have 
used  them,  abused  them,  and  still  do 
not  know  them.  Here,  then,  is  the  li- 
brary's opportunity  for  opening  the 
"land  of  pure  delight" — to  serve  these 
boys  and  girls,  and  through  them  to  serve 
the  world. 

A  familiarity  with  the  library  gained 
early  in  the  freshman  year  may  be  a 
strong  force  in  determining  what  the 
years  of  high-school  life  will  mean  in  a 
student's  development — to  teach  him 
above  all  else  Independent  methods  of 
work,  independent  habits  of  thought,  to 
find  what  he  wants,  to  want  constantly 
more  and  more,  to  Avant  better  and  bet- 
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ter,  to  allow  him  the  greatest  freedom 
compotlble  with  serious  work.  Hereto- 
fore the  great  number  of  books  in  a 
library,  the  card  catalogue,  the  formal- 
ities of  having  a  book  charged  caused 
him  to  feel  awkward,  timid— if  he  has 
visited  a  library  at  all. 

Friendliness  to  teachers  and  pupils  is, 
then,  one  of  the  first  rciiuisites  for  use- 
fuhiess  in  the  high-school  library. 
Teachers  are  busy  folks  and  often  need 
readjustment.  As  soon  as  they  realize 
how  tremendously  the  library  can  supple- 
ment and  vitalize  their  teaching  the  use 
of  it  will  follow.  Emphasize  its  help- 
fulness at  every  turn. 

ChUd'i  Hobby  First,  ClMsici  Lat«r. 

Do  not  be  too  much  interested  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  pupil  has  read  the 
classics — that  will  come  later — but  be 
tremendously  interested  in  finding  his 
hobby  and  giving  him  material  upon  it, 
whether  it  be  wireless,  poultry,  rabbits, 
or  bees.  If  the  library  is  to  be  vital — 
a  continuation  school — he  must  know  its 
resources,  be  made  to  feel  it  can  furnish 
material  on  any  subject,  at  any  time. 

Tlie  fewer  hard  and  fast  rules  the  bet- 
ter. Never  answer  a  question  the  pupil 
can  answer.  Set  him  right  by  giving  sug- 
gestions and  keep  an  eye  on  hini  to  see 
that  he  finds  desired  information.  Such 
training  is  worth  infinitely  more  than 
knowing  a  few  facts  or  textbooks. 

The  library,  the  labomtory  of  the 
whole  school,  as  well  as  for  each  In- 
dividual pupil,  must  keep  constantly  in 
mind  the  principle  of  use — buy  few  books 
of  criticism — books  about  books.  Our 
task  is  to  lead  pupils  to  read  and  think 
for  themselves.  Provide  such  of  the 
classics  as  have  a  human  appeal — lots  of 
interesting  accounts  of  authors,  their 
homes  and  places  of  which  they  wrote — 
as  many  Illustrated  eilltlons  and  pictures 
as  can  be  afforded — remembering  that 
with  the  moving  picture  our  boys  and 
girls  are  very  vlsual-ralnded.  Buy  lav- 
ishly of  biography,  travel,  hovels,  short 
stories,  drama,  poetry.  Some  to  be  used 
for  amusement,  as  playgrounds,  as 
games,  to  while  away  time.  Others  to 
leave  a  sense  of  actual  rest  and  refresh- 
ment Magazines  are  transient  but  es- 
sential. The  best  must  be  on  our 
shelves ;  the  boys*  Interest  in  science  and 
invention  must  be  recognlzeil ;  the  girls' 
desire  for  a  love  story  must  be  gi'anted. 
Otherwise  they  will  make  friends  with 
other  than  the  l>est. 

The  technical  high  school  library  will 
i-epay  to  the  community  all  that  is  in- 
vested in  it,  if  it  has  helped  pupils  to 
prepare  "  for  the  far  greater  work  of 
educating  themselves,"  and  to  utilize 
their  active  interests  and  instincts  for 
work  and  leisure. 


STUDENTS  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  ABILITY 


Northwestern  University  Adopts 
Plan  to  Permit  Bright  Students  to 
Advance  Rapidly — ^Homogeneous 
Groups  Progress  According  to 
Respective  Powers. 


As  the  first  step  toward  segregation  of. 
exceptionally  brilliant  students  mental 
tests  wore  given  to  1,000  freshmen  who 
entered  Northwestern  University  this 
September.  By  use  of  these  tests  it  Is 
expected  to  divide  the  students  into  sec- 
tions, not  by  an  arbitrary  classification, 
but  by  their  ability  to  advance  rapidly. 
All  the  young  men  and  women  who  at- 
tentl  college  are  definitely  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  population  in  general  in- 
telligence, according  to  Dr.  Walter  Dill 
Scott,  president  of  the  university,  but 
even  in  this  upi»e''  (luarter  there  are 
great  differences.  Among  the  students 
who  enter  college  some  are  capable  of 
learning  and  of  advancing  four  times  as 
fast  as  others.  In  such  subjects  as 
English,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, 
and  history,  In  which  several  hundred 
students  must  be  divided  into  sections 
of  from  2.")  to  30  each,  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  various  teaching  departments  to 
arrange  homogeneous  groups.  The 
brightest  students  will  be  placed  to- 
gether and  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
advance  as  fa.st  as  their  talents  permit, 
without  being  held  back  by  those  who 
can  not  advance  so  rapidly. 


TEACHERS   WANTED   FOR   INDIAN 
SERVICE. 

Teaching  positions  in  Government  In- 
dian schools  are  now  open  to  persons 
who  are  fitted  for  the  work.  The  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  an- 
nounces an  open  competitive  examina- 
tion to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice. In  accordance  with  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  applicants,  four  registers 
of  eligible  i>ersons  will  be  established : 
Kindergarten  teachers,  grade  teachers, ' 
high-school  teachers,  and  supervisors,  j 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
port at  any  place  for  examination,  but 
will  be  rated  on  their  training,  educa- 
tion, and  experience,  upon  a  scale  of 
100,  such  ratings  being  based  upon  com- 
petitors' sworn  statements  in  their  ap- 
plications and  upon  corroborative  evi- 
dence. Applicants  should  apply  to  the 
Civil  Service  ('ommisslon,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  Form  1312,  stating  the  title  of 
the  examination,  *'  Teacher,  Indian 
Service." 
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WHAT  A  TEACHERS' 
COLLEGE  LIBRARY  DOES 


Library  Contains  30,000  Carefully 
Selected  Volumes— Reading  Lists 
Are  Helpful — Systematic  Instruc- 
tion in  Use  of  Library— -Books 
Sent  to  Graduates. 


By  Elva  E.  Rui:on,  Librarian,  Teachers* 
College  Library,  Peru,  Nebr. 

The  State  is  doing  mucli  in  many  ways 
to  prepare  its  teachers  for  efficHent  serv- 
ice. Attention  may  be  called  to  a  few 
wa.vs  by  considering  the  equipment  and 
activities  of  the  library  of  the  State 
Teachers'  College  at  Peru,  Nebr. 

Eqaipment. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  floor  of 
the  library  building  is  given  to  two  study 
rooms.  These  rooms  are  on  the  north 
side  of  the  building  and  are  well  lighted 
and  furnished.  They  contain  the  general 
reference  books,  arranged  on  wall 
shelves;  a  goodly  number  of  the  best 
current  magazines  and  papers;  the  card 
catalogue;  the  reference  desk  equipped 
with  small  cabinets;  atlas  cases;  a  col- 
lection of  mounted  pictures;  a  case  of 
lantern  slides;  boxes  of  stereoscopic 
views ;  vertical  file  cabinets  for  clippings, 
recent  and  much-called-for  pamphlets, 
bibliographies,  and  reading  lists;  bulle- 
tin boards.  A  smaller  room  on  the  same 
floor  is  equipped  with  low  tables,  chairs, 
and  shelves  for  a  children's  room.  This 
room  contains  2,500  well-selected  books 
which  are  much  used  by  the  children  of 
the  training  school  from  the  kindergar- 
ten to  the  eighth  grade,  also  by  the  stu- 
dent teachers  and  college  students  who 
take  children's  literature.  These  books 
are  not  only  classified  according  to  the 
Dewey  or  decimal  classification  and  cata- 
logued, but  are  listed  by  grades.  The 
supervisor  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
in  the  training  school,  who  is  especially 
interested  in  the  children's  reading,  as- 
sisted in  grading  the  books. 
Book  Soleetion. 

The  library  has  30,000  volumes  which 
have  been  selected  by  faculty  members 
and  librarian.  The  selection  has  been 
confined  principally  to  the  needs  of  the 
courses  given  in  the  school,  yet  a  gener- 
ous number  of  books  for  general  reading 
has  been  purchased.  To  a  limited  extent 
the  needs  of  the  individual  professors 
along  lines  of  particular  investigation 
have  been  met. 

New  book  notices  are  sent  by  the  li- 
brarian to  the  professor  especially  in- 
terested*    The  participation  of  faculty 


members  In  book  selection,  while  not  all 
that  is  desired,  has  been  gratifying. 

Books  and  pamphlets  are  classified  by 
the  Dewey  or  decimal  system.  Pictures 
are  classified  by  the  same  system  as 
adapted  by  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary for  the  classification  of  photo- 
graphs. 

RoMnration   of  Books. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  reserva- 
'tion  of  books.  Books  that  are  much 
used  in  preparation  of  classwork  are  du- 
plicated quite  freely  and  placed  on  the 
general  reserve  shelves.  The  time  limit 
for  circulation  of  these  books  is  two 
hours.  It  is  essential  that  adequate  and 
rapid  service  be  given  in  this  work  of  the 
library.  The  aim  Is  to  supply  any  mem- 
ber of  any  class  with  a  reserved  book 
when  wanted. 

Collections  of  books  for  special  pur- 
poses are  kept  on  reserve  shelves  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  study  room,  and  are 
plainly  labeled.  Some  collections  are  for 
debating,  dramatic,  and  art  clubs,  also  a 
goodly  number  of  the  best  books  on  vari- 
ous subjects  for  the  freshman  English 
classes.  This  reading  supplements  the 
class  work.  A  shelf  of  new  books  is  kept 
near  the  charging  desk. 

Boference. 

The  reference  work  needs  no  stimula- 
tion. Even  the  new  student  soon  finds 
his  way  to  the  reference  desk  in  the  study 
room  with  his  questions.  References  on 
topics  that  may  be  called  for  again  are 
written  on  cards  and  filed  under  subject 
in  a  cabinet  kept  at  the  reference  desk  for 
that  purpose. 

Prepared  reading  lists  are  secured  and 
checked  to  show  material  in  this  library. 
Reading  lists  are  also  prepared  in  the  li- 
brary. Some  recent  ones  are:  Educa- 
tional tests  and  measurements,  Courses 
of  study.  Project  method  in  education. 
Supervised  study.  Vocational  guidance. 
Students  in  library  classes,  when  study- 
ing how  to  make  a  bibliography,  often 
prepare  reading  lists  that  are  helpful  at 
the  reference  desk. 

Children's  Book  Week. 

A  Christmas  exhibit  of  good  books  for 
gifts  has  been  a  feature  of  the  work  for 
some  time.  Now,  the  exhibit  is  made  a 
little  earlier  in  the  season  and  called  the 
children's  book  week  exhibit.  A  perma- 
nent collection  of  choice  children's  books, 
illustrated  by  our  best  illustrators,'  has 
been  collected  during  a  number  of  years. 
This  collection,  with  a  few  new  additions 
each  year,  is  used  for  this  exhibit  This 
year  the  art  department  of  the  school 
helped  to  make  the  exhibit  a  success. 
The  students  made  attractive  posters  for 
announcing  the  exhibit ;  also  artistic  ones 


for  the  tables  to  call  attention  to  the 
different  groups  of  books.  The  teacher 
of  the  art  department  gave  two  talks, 
one  to  the  school  and  one  to  the  woman's 
club  on  "  Illustrators  and  tlieir  work." 

Library  IsstmetioB. 

Training  readers  to  use  the  library  is 
a  very  important  part  of  a  librarian's 
work.  Something  can  be  done  along  this 
line  when  answering  individual  problems, 
but  it  should  be  taken  up  in  class  work  in 
the  same  way  that  other  subjects  are. 
This  library  is  doing  some  of  this  work, 
but  not  as  much  as  would  be  helpful. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work  all 
new  students  are  given  talks  in  the 
library  about  its  arrangement  and  man- 
agement They  receive  sufiicient  instruc- 
tion to  make  the  library  their  workshop. 
A  course  on  the  use  of  books  and  elemen- 
tary library  methods  is  required  of  all 
freshmen.  This  work  is  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  freshman  English.  The 
class  recites  once  a  week  for  one  semester 
for  which  one  hour  credit  is  given.  The 
text  used  is  Gilbert  O!  Ward's  The  Prac- 
tical Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  For  a 
time  an  elective  was  given  in  organiza- 
tion and  management  of .  small  high- 
school  and  rural-school  libraries,  but  this 
has  been  discontinued.  A  few  lessons  on 
the  use  of  the  library  are  given  to  pupils 
in  the  training  school. 

Extension  Work. 

The  library  does  not  sever  its  connec- 
tion with  the  alumni  when  they  leave  the 
school.  Books  and  other  material  are 
sent  to  them  upon  request  unless  such 
material  is  in  use  by  classes  in  the  schooL 
Woman's  clubs  and  any  other  study  clubs 
of  the  State  are  accorded  the  same  privi- 
lege. 

The  activities  as  enumerated  above  are 
the  salient  features  of  the  library  work 
from  the  librarian's  viewpoint  Teach- 
ers and  students  might  pass  some  of  these 
things  by  and  name  other  ways  in  which 
the  library  Is  helpful  to  them. 


VISITOR  DETECTS  AMERICA'S 
WEAK  POINT. 

Unqualified  teachers  in  great  numbers 
make  a  weak  spot  in  American  schools, 
according  to  W.  O.  Cove,  president  of 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  who  was  England's  dele- 
gate to  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Teach- 
ing demands  the  best  talent  of  heart  and 
brain.  Only  the  best  qualified  persons 
should  be  accepted  In  the  profession,  and 
these  should  be  allowed  to  develop  their 
individuality  and  originality  without  the 
crushing  influence  of  too  much  system, 
and     supervision. 
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A  NEW  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  VISUAL 
EDUCATION 

By  John  J.  Tioe&t,  V,  8.  Conimiaaioner  of  Education. 


The  invitation  to  write  an  article  upon 
visual  education  comes  to  me  at  an  op- 
portune time  In  view  of  a  recent  Inter- 
view of  considerable  length  which  I  have 
had  with  General  Hays,  the  director  of 
the  Motion-Picture  Producers  &  Distribu- 
tors of  America.  I  have  frequently  writ- 
ten and  spoken  of  the  wider  employment 
of  visual  aids  in  the  schoolroom  which 
I  consider  inevitable  because  the  use  of 
pictures,  whether  in  books,  on  slides,  in 
motion,  or  otherwise  are  psychologically 
the  most  effective  media  for  conveying 
accurate,  detailed,  and  abiding  impres- 
sions into  the  mind  of  man.  I  have  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  there  are  certain 
impediments  which  will  be  removed  only 
with  difficulty,  but  it  seems  now  that 
the  chief  of  these  obstacles  is  eliminated 
in  the  offer  of  General  Hays,  made  re- 
cently at  Boston,  to  turn  over  the  facil- 
ities of  the  industry  engaged  until  now 
in  the  production  of  films  for  commercial, 
theatrical,  and  semieducational  purposes 
to  cooperate  with  educators  in  the  nec- 
essary research  and  organization  to  pro- 
duce pictures  which  are  primarily  peda- 
gogical and,  therefore,  adapted  for  in- 
struction rather  than  amusement. 

OMBWwdal  Md  Bdaeiitkmal  Lta4en  WUl 


The  whole  matter  of  producing  proper 
films  for  school  purposes  has  been  at  a 
deadlock  because  the  producers  who  were 
commercially  successful  did  not  under- 
stand tlie  needs  of  the  school  and  school 
men,  on  tbe  other  hand,  who  have  under- 
talcen  to  produce,  though  understanding 
the  educational  problem  did  not  have  the 
practical  experience  which  is  necessary 
for  success.  General  Hays's  offer  dis- 
solves this  difficulty  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  to  bring  about  co- 
operation between  leaders  in  education 
and  leaders  in  tiie  industry.  In  making 
this  offer.  General  Hays  says  that  the 
producers  are  not  actuated  by  purely 
cmnmerdal  motives  but  believe  that  they 
have  in  their  hands  a  most  powerful 
means  for  educational  and  moral  better- 
ment and  wish  to  use  it  for  the  public 
welfare.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
that  this  business,  like  every  other,  must 
be  economically  administered,  and  Gen- 
eral Hays  points  out  that,  while  desiring 
t»  produce  educational  films,  he  is  con- 
cerned to  see  that  the  exhibitors  who 
are  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  overhead 
Id  license  taxes,  insurance,  maintenance, 
etc.,  are  not  subjected  to  an  unfair  com- 
petition  by   the   exhibition   in   schools. 


churches,  and  public  halls  of  theatrical 
entertainment  or  even  semieducational 
films  at  little  or  no  cost  of  admission. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  protection  which 
the  director  of  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try asks  for  the  theatrical  exhibitor  is 
at  the  same  time  the  protection  of  the 
school  and  affords  a  basis  for  mutual 
cooperation  in  the  production  of  pit  rely 
educational  or  pedagogical  pictures 

No  Sabititttto  for  Ardoooi  ToiL 

Many  school  men  and  others  have  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  ffiras  into  the 
school  on  the  ground  that  It  would  tend 
to  substitute  entertainment  for  work  in 
the  classroom.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
intelligent  person  believes  that  an  easy 
process  of  learning  can  be  substiftited  for 
the  arduous  toil  of  study.  I  knew  of  an 
old-fashioned  school  which  had  two 
illuminating  mottoes  on  its  walls.  On 
one  side  "  I  need  Thee  every  hour," 
under  which  hung  a  bundle  of  rods,  and 
on  the  other  side  "Nihil  sine  labore" 
(nothing  without  struggle).  There  is  no 
short  cut  or  royal  road  to  knowledge. 
There  never  was  and  never  will  be.  The 
public  school  undertakes  to  give  to  all 
equal  opportunity  for  knowledge  and 
training  but  everyone  who  benefits  by 
that  opportunity  must  pay  the  price  of 
long,  continuous,  and  exacting  effort 

Again,  some  have  been  fearful  that 
those  who  advocate  visual  aids  in  edu- 
cation are  under  the  delusion  of  think- 
ing th^t  a  substitute  may  be  found  for 
the  teacher  In  the  school.  I  would  be 
the  last  man  in  America  to  contend  such 
a  thing.  The  teacher  with  personality 
who  is  adequately  trained,  intelligent, 
and  happy  in  teaching  is  incomparably 
the  most  important  element  in  any  school 
and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  even 
the  greatest  teacher  can  not  be  aided  by 
those  new  agencies  which  scientific  dis- 
covery makes  available  from  time  to 
time.  Those  who  oppose  now  the  intro- 
duction of  slides,  stereoscopes,  and  films 
into  the  school  because  they  interfere 
with  the  teacher  would  have  opposed 
the  introduction  of  the  blackboard  be- 
cause it  tended  to  supersede  the  teacher 
in  some  respects.  The  blackboard  is  as 
much  a  visual  aid  as  the  film,  the  slide, 
or  other  forms  of  pictorial  presentation. 

Cooperation  with  the  theatrical  pro- 
ducers on  the  basis  suggested  by  Direc- 
tor Hays,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  ideal  opportunity  for  all  parties  con- 


cerned. It  will  give  the  educators  at 
last  a  real  laboratory  in  which  the  visual 
aids  to  education  may  be  examined  scien- 
tifically. No  one  knows  much  about  the 
methodology  of  making  or  presenting 
purely  educational  matter  in  picture 
form.  I  asked  last  year  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
make  such  a  study  but  failed  to  secure 
it.  If  the  resources  of  the  producers  are 
made  available  for  this  study,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  using  public  funds  for  such 
a  purpose  and,  further.  It  is  likely  that 
the  study  can  be  made  more  quickly  by 
those  who  are  already  experienced  in  the 
technique  of  the  materials  Involved.  At 
the  same  time  the  production  of  pic- 
tures for  school  purposes  which  are  edu- 
cational rather  than  semieducational  or 
theatrical  will  prevent  the  undesirable 
deterioration  of  the  school  into  a  place  of 
pure  amusement  and  will  protect  the 
exhibitors  of  theatrical  pictures  from 
the  unfair  competition  which  they  fear. 
The  plan  will  relieve  the  educational 
world  of  the  danger  which  has  seemed 
imminent  to  me  of  having  to  accept  those 
visual  devices  in  education  which  hap- 
pens to  have  large  capital  back  of  them, 
highly  skillful  agents,  or  the  best  adver- 
tising and  will  enable  us  to  have  pro- 
duced for  our  schools  those  things  which 
are  determined  to  be  of  the  greatest 
pedagogical  value. 

Let  me  say  again  that  whether  the 
present  plan  is  carried  through  or  not — 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  be— no*  one  can 
long  stay  the  general  introduction  of  the 
ffim  into  the  schoolroom,  neither  the 
great  industry  which  General  Hays  di- 
rects, if  it  should  so  desire,  nor  a  group 
of  educators  nor  others  could  accom- 
plish it. 

Inapirinff  Boprodnction  of  Historical  Scene 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  motion  pic- 
ture depicting  Lincoln  delivering  his  im- 
mortal four-minute  speech  on  the  Gettys- 
burg battle  field.  It  showed  Lincoln 
standing  in  front  of  a  background  of 
stars  and  stripes  with  moving  lips  and 
hands;  it  revealed  the  sea  of  upturned 
faces;  it  presented  imaginary  scenes 
illustrating  his  utterance  line  by  line. 
This  picture  was  intensely  interesting  to 
me,  but  it  was,  of  course,  artificially 
produced  by  actors,  as  the  motion  pic- 
ture still  awaited  the  genius  of  Edison. 
In  spite  of  my  interest,  contemplation  of 
this  picture  was  very  disappointing  be- 
cause I  was  constantly  wondering  if  it 
were  historically  correct.  There  was  no 
way  to  determine  by  this  picture  how 
the  speech  was  actually  received.  It 
would  have  been  indeed  gratifying  to 
know  whether  this  utterance,  which  is 
now  looked  upon  as  an  unrivaled  gem  of 
American  oratory,  was  received  as  an 
iContinued  on  page  47.) 
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STORY-TELLING  IN  THE 
TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 


To  Tell  a  Story  Is  to  Paint  a  Mental 
Picture — ^Training  in  Story-Tell- 
ing Includes  Acquirement  of 
Background,  Discrimination,  and 
Invention. 


By  Edna  Wuiteman,  State  Normal 
School,  San  Francisco ^  Calif, 

Thrice  happy  the  child  who  makes  his  first 
Acquaintance  with  thn  great  monumenta  of 
literature  which  arose  when  the  world  was 
young,  not  by  reading  but  under  the  spell  of 
the  story-teller's  art. — O.  Stanley  Hall. 

Tlio  objective  of  story-telliug  In  the 
professional  traliiiug  of  teachers  is  to 
make  the  teachers  somewhat  proficient 
in  the  use  of  a  powerful  method  of  pre- 
seuthig  images  and  ideas  to  children. 
This  method  is  not  mechanical.  It  is 
the  painting  of  mental  pictures  and  the 
inten^retation  of  emotions,  thoughts,  and 
cluiracters.  The  study  of  it  can  not  l>e 
separated  from  the  material  which  is  to 
be  presenter!,  but  requires  discerning 
analysis  of  that  material.  To  be  sincere, 
expression  must  come  from  within;  it 
can  not  be  put  on  from  without. 

Being  an  artistic,  dramatic  medium, 
story -telling  finds  its  natural,  Ideal  ma- 
terial in  literature.  Training  in  story- 
telling, then,  necessarily  includes  the 
gaining  of  background  for  certain  types 
of  literature;  discrimination  in  selecting 
the  best  of  every  type,  and  the  best  ver- 
sion of  each  story;  knowledge  of  how  to 
grade  stories  and  poems,  to  fit  them  to  an 
opportunity,  to  abridge,  rearrange,  invent 
incidents  in  adapting  stories. 

Means  of  Scll-Ezprcssion  to  ChiUrtn. 

To  quicken  the  appreciation  of  the 
teacher  is  one  of  the  designs  of  a  study 
of  this  subject ;  to  enable  her  to  give  with 
clearness,  sympathy,  light  and  shade, 
that  which  is  to  refresh  and  be  a  means 
of  self-expression  to  children. 

In  literature  we  look  out  upon  the  field 
of  human  life  from  many  angles.  We 
get  vicarious  experience  which,  coupled 
with  actual  experience,  helps  us  to  get 
ourselves  expressed. 

The  happy  approach  to  literature  is 
not  from  the  side  of  information  about 
authors  and  books,  but  from  the  joy  side. 
Let  us  give  literature  for  its  expanding 
effect;  the  vistas  It  opens;  the  enrich- 
ment of  thought;  the  development  of 
appreciation  of  beauty,  strength,  sim- 
plicity, humor,  and  other  good  things. 
Let  us  see  It  as  a  means  of  storing  Ideas, 
ideals,  and  images,  and  as  an  outlet  for 


the  thirst  for  adventure  and  artistic  ex- 
pression. 

The  need  for  story  telling  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  is  widely  recognized.  There 
Is  much  in  literature  that  children  of  these 
grades  will  miss  altogether,  and  much  of 
which  they  will  not  get  full  benefit  if  it 
is  left  to  be  gleaned,  more  or  less  labori- 
ously, from  the  printed  page.  There  is 
also  a  great  deal  of  literature  for  the 
grammar  grades  which  requires  oral 
presentation  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
There  Is  w^onderfuUy  enriching  experi- 
ence which  boys  and  girls  may  fail  to 
find  unless  certain  stories  are  adapted 
and  interpreted  dramatically.  The  in- 
centive given  through  such  interpreta- 
tion to  read  great  things  leads  on  and  on 
from  one  interest  to  another. 

Inspires  Children  to  Write. 

The  study  of  story  telling  is  one  means 
of  making  the  teacher  an  inspirational 
guide  to  children  in  their  writing  of 
stories,  verses,  essays,  and  the  making 
of  plajis.  It  should  enable  her  to  carry 
through  a  project  in  which  a  story  plays 
an  important  part  without  killing  all 
joy  in  the  story  forever  after.  It  should 
enable  her  to  surround  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  otlier  subjects  with  a  wealth 
of  story  and  verse  which  will  give  back- 
ground and  color  to  them. 

The  socializing  power  In  the  enjoyment 
of  a  story  by  a  group  of  listeners  Is 
great.  There  Is  a  distinct  kind  of  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  In  this  unity  of  Interest 
and  emotional  response. 

Free  entrance  Into  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren is  gained  through  the  telling  of 
stories.  The  teacher  understands  the 
children  better  because  of  It,  and  they 
discover  that  she  enjoys  what  they  enjoy 
and  in  the  same  way.  She  Is  not  just 
one  of  the  Olympians,  as  Kenneth  Gra- 
hame  calls  the  all-powerful  grown-ups, 
but  she  shares  their  pleasures  and  their 
sympathies. 

A  great  student  of  folklore  once  said: 
"  Language  begins  with  poetry  and  ends 
with  algebra ;  we  have  almost  reached 
algebra." 

Let  us  help  the  children  to  keep  some 
of  the  poetry. 


HOW  THE  DETROIT 

DOLLAR  GOES 


A  professional  reading  course  for  teach- 
ers Is  given  in  Massachusetts  by  the  uni- 
versity extension  division.  The  student 
may  choose  16  books  from  a  list  prepared 
by  the  extension  division  with  the  as- 
sistance of  instructors  in  normal  schools 
and  colleges;  he  then  makes  a  monthly 
report  on  the  number  of  pages  read.  At 
the  completion  of  each  book  a  supervised 
examination  is  given.  When  all  16  books 
oi'e  read  a  professional  reading  course 
certificate  is  awarded.  This  course  must 
be  completed  within  four  years. 


Administration  and  Auxiliary  Costs 
Are  Held  at  Low  Figures  to  Allow 
Larger  Proportion  for  Actual  In- 
struction— Schools  Receive  27.2 
Per  Cent  of  City  Expense. 

All  incidental  costs  are  subordinated 
to  the  cost  of  actual  instruction  in  the  ' 
1922-23  budget  for  Detroit  public  schools. 
Of  every  dollar  spent  on  the  schools 
81.7  cents  is  devoted  to  instruction,  about 
7  cents  more  than  other  cities  usually 
allot.  This  proportion  Implies  reduction 
in  all  other  school  expenses,  such  as  the 
costs  of  administration,  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  school  plant,  of 
auxiliary  agencies,  and  of  fixed  charges. 
To  allow  a  larger  proportion  for  costs 
of  Instruction,  Detroit  keeps  down  the 
other  school  exi)enses  to  a  point  l>elow 
the  median  for  the  country. 

The  cost  of  administration  in  Detroit* 
Is  low,  only  3.6  cents  on  the  dollar  l)elng 
required  for  this  work.  The  allotment 
for  supervision  is  not  Included  in  this 
sum,  but  is  classed  under  Instruction 
costs.  To  maintain  school  buildings  and 
grounds  in  repair  costs  2.3  cents  of  every 
dollar.  Heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning 
the  buildings  cost  10.5  cents.  Such  out- 
side agencies  as  bath  centers,  lunches,  fa- 
cilities for  transportation  of  pupils,  eve- 
ning lectures,  etc.,  use  up  1.4  cents  of  the 
school  dollar,  and  such  fixed  charges  as 
rent,  insurance  on  materials,  stores,  au- 
tomobiles, etc.,  account  for  0.5  cent 

The  1921-22  city  tax  rate  is  $21.67  per 
tliousand  of  assessed  valuation.  This  in- 
cludes the  school-tax  rate  of  $6.32,  a 
lower  school-tax  rate  than  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Bos- 
ton, Buffalo,  Lansing,  Milwaukee,  or  Cin- 
cinnati. Out  of  every  dollar  paid  in 
hixes,  27.2  cents  is  devoted  to  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools.  The  sum  used  for  the  public 
schools  is 'more  than  twice  as  much  as 
that  used  for  the  next  largest  expense, 
the  interest  and  payment  of  the  mu- 
nicipal debt,  which  used  11.8  cents  of  the 
tax  dollar. 

These  were  among  the  facts  presented 
in  Research  Bulletin  No.  8,  comprising 
"An  Analysis  of  the  1922-23  Budget  Re- 
quests of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Detroit."  Arthur  B.  Moehlman, 
J.  B\  Thomas,  and  H.  W.  Anderson  were 
the  authors. 


Courses  for  teachers  in  New  Haven 
public  schools  will  be  given  by  Yale  Uni- 
versity, beginning  October  7. 
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NEW  GANGS  FOR  OLD. 


Gang  Spirit  Saccessfully  Utilized  for  School  Organizations — Students' 
Committees  Maintain  Order  in  Halls — Intimate  Problems  Discussed 
in  Girk'  Classes. 

By  LuciLE  F.  Fargo,  Librarian,  North  Central  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Our  high  school  has  na  gaugs.  What 
might  have  been  gangs  were  long  ago 
metamorphosed  into  student  councils, 
traffic  squads,  social-service  departments, 
and  rooters'  clubs.  "The  king  is  dead." 
And  yet  "  Long  live  the  king !  "  It  is  in 
the  spirit  of  the  gang,  directed,  organ- 
ized, that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being. 

In  the  library  there  is,  first  of  all,  the 
student  conduct  board,  an  organization 
making  its  own  rules  and  enforcing 
them.  "Miss  Lady  of  the  Reference 
Desk,"  says  an  Indignant  senior  clerk, 
"I'd  like  to  take  that  red-headed  litUe 
freshman  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
*  can '  him,  only  he  hasn't  been  here  long 
'enough  to  know  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Do  you  want  to  talk  to  him  first?  "  The 
librarian  has  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
red-head  Mike.  True  to  his  boyhood 
ideals,  he  is  "agin  the  guvment."  But 
he  emerges  from  the  office  an  embar- 
rassed and  crest-fallen  rebel,  plumped 
equarely  against  democracy  and  the  rule 
of  the  majority. 

Then  there  is  the  "  Traffic  squad."  We 
are  crowded  in  our  school.  Time  was 
when  two  converging  lines  of  hurrying 
library  patrons  banked  in  mass  forma- 
tion before  the  double  doors,  unhappily 
endeavoring  to  push  by  the  period-bell 
exodus.  All  that  is  changed.  The 
"squad"  worked  out  a  set  of  rules  for 
haU  traffic.  They  posted  directions,  and 
they  posted  themselves  at  congested  cor- 
ners, "cops"  even  to  the  stars  shining 
on  their  shirts.    It  worked. 

Debaters  Haye  "  Conraltayon  Room.*' 
Gangs  of  debaters,  hot  on  the  trail  of 
an  argument,  once  made  the  library  a 
place  of  roaring  compared  with  public 
library  calm.  But  a  small  room  now  ad- 
Joins  our  big  reading  hall.  On  Its  door 
stands  a  sign,  "Consultation  Room."  It 
has  two  tables  and  plenty  of  chairs.  At 
the  main  desk,  outside,  tlie  captain  of 
the  debate  squad  signs  the  register  as 
sponsor  for  his  crowd,  and  the  argument 
is  trailed  with  what  lustiness  he  desires. 
Departures  into  bypaths  of  fim  are  few. 
There  is  only  a  glass  partition  between 
the  squad  and  authority  seated  at  the 
desk  in  the  reading  hall. 

And  have  I  failed  to  speak  of  the 
girls?     The  flower  committee  bought  a 
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palm  last  year.  For  months  it  graced 
the  faculty  reading  table  and  appeared 
on  the  school  stage  at  each  and  every  oc- 
casion of  note.  To  be  sure,  it  died  re- 
cently, frozen  on  one  of  its  trips  to  and 
from.  But  that  is  not  the  point  While 
It  still  live<l  and  thrust  out  new  fronds 
Its  care  was  a  matter  of  some  concern. 
The  librarian  was  not  brought  up  In  a 
greenhouse,  nor  had  she  ever  lived  in 
California,  and  she  made  anxious  query. 
"  Oh,  we  know  howjto  do,"  comforted  the 
committee.  "We  asked  the  greenhouse 
man  just  how  to  tend  it,  and  the  schedule 
is  all  worked  out — a  new  girl  each  week 
to  wat^r  and  give  it  a  bath." 

And  so  the  story  runs.  One  day  the 
librarian  wrote  "A  parable  of  books  and 
the  good  teacher."    Here  it  is: 

Heart-to-Heart  Talks  on  Social  ProUemi. 

"  There  were  135  girls  in  the  class,  and 
the  teacher  called  it  *  Social  problems.' 
The  teacher  had  shining  hair  and  a  shin- 
ing presence.  The  girls  wore  middy 
blouses  and  butterfly  bows.  They  were 
only  freshman  B'a  They  had  heart-to- 
heart  talks  in  that  class.  Jenny  asked 
why  she  had  pimples  on  her  nose  and 
Margaret  wanted  to  know  how  a  fat  girl 
could  look  slim.  There  was  yearning  for 
beauty  of  body  and  soul. 

"So  the  teacher  in  that  class,  the 
teacher  that  glowed  and  had  shining  hair 
and  a  shining  spirit,  told  them  of  Jane 
Addams,  who  loved  the  poor;  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  who  showed  the  way  to 
college.  She  spoke  of  silk  stockings  and 
the  vanity  box,  of  boys  who  were  rude 
and  girls  who  were  thoughtless.  And 
one  period  a  week  was  not  enough  for 
all  those  girls  who  glowed  to  know.  So 
the  shining  teacher  went  to  the  library 
in  that  school  and  she  found  many 
things  on  its  shelves  that  girls  could 
answer  their  own  questions  by.  And  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian  and  the  girls 
worked  together  and  the  school  print 
shop  Issued  a  folder  'published  by  the 
Girl's  League  of  North  Central.'  In  It 
were  listed  the  books  that  girls  can  use 
best — ^books  about  nerves  and  theater 
suppers,  dresses  and  character,  pictures 
and  the  house  beautiful.  And  In  one 
semester  135  freshman  girls  read  455 
*  solid  '  books,  and  there  was  no  '  credit ' 
given   for  the  reading— only   the  satls- 


REVIEW  OF  A  YEAR'S  WORK. 

To  obtain  first-hand  information  re- 
garding educational  conditions  in  the 
States,  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  during  his 
first  12  months  in  office  paid  official  visits 
to  the  departments  of  public  instruction 
In  18  States  and  conferred  with  the  chief 
educational  officers  In  9  others.  In  the 
course  of  these  visits  the  commissioner 
outlined  the  plans  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  He  stated  repeat- 
edly that  the  bureau's  function  was  serv- 
ice to  the  States  without  any  idea  of 
directing  or  controlling  their  affairs,  and 
that  the  bureau  would  not  participate  in 
educational  matters  within  any  State  ex- 
cept upon  the  request  of  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  State. 

During  the  year  the  commissioner  ac- 
tively assisted  in  educational  campaigns 
in  Mississippi  and  Kentucky.  He  also 
assisted  in  a  rural  life  campaign  in  Colo- 
rado, in  an  illiteracy  campaign  In  Ari- 
zona, and  In  an  Americanization  cam- 
paign In  New  Mexico.  He  conducted  six 
national  educational  conferences  and  as- 
sisted in  five  other  educational  confer- 
ences. Most  of  the  State  superintendents 
called  conferences  of  various  educational 
forces,  and  the  coniinissioner  addressed 
28  State  educational  associations.  He 
also  addressed  17  national  association^?!, 
31  colleges,  universities,  normal  schools, 
and  summer  schools,  besides  many  city 
and  county  associations,  schools,  business 
men's  clubs,  and  other  organizations  in- 
terested In  education,  making  a  total  of 
252  addresses  before  audiences  aggregat- 
ing 120.000  persons.  About  75,000  miles 
were  covereil  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
during  the  year. 

He  attended  meetings  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  of 
the  Fedei-al  Board  for  Maternity  and  In- 
fant Hygiene,  of  whicli  boards  he  Is  a 
member;  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
highway  and  highway  transport  commit- 
tee. He  wrote  and  published  22  articles, 
and  held  more  than  600  conferences  in 
his  ofiice  in  Washington  with  those  seek- 
ing advice  and  assistance  in  educational 
matters, — Theo.  Honour. 


faction  of  knowing  many  things  and  of 
growing  Mn  wisdom  and  stature  and  in 
favor  with  God  and  man.'  " 

There  is  a  benediction,  and  the  libra- 
rian pronounces  it,  "God  bless  the 
gang." 


More  than  2,000  public-school  libraries 
have  been  organized  In  the  Phllit)pine 
Islands.  These  libraries  are  open  to  tlie 
community  as  well  as  to  the  pupils. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  then 
Commissioner  of  Education,  instituted 
the  observance  of  the  first  week  in  De- 
ceniber  as  "Education  Week."  The 
American  Legion  last  year  became  inter- 
ested In  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  week 
and  took  the  initiative  in  inviting  the 
National  Education  Association  and  other 
organizations  to  cooperate  in  the  observ- 
ance of  "American  Education  Week.*' 
This  year  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  is  cooperating  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  National  Education 
Association  in  arousing  every  American 
organization,  club,  church,  school,  news- 
paper, magazine,  theater,  individuals, 
and  bodies  of  every  description,  to  par- 
ticipate in  making  the  week,  December 
3-9,  a  real  nation-wide  revival  of  edu- 
cational enthusiasm. 

The  Americanism  commission  of  the 
American  Legitm  called  upon  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  Invite  Presi- 
dent Harding  to  issue  a  proclamation  for 
the  observance  of  this  week.  The  Presi- 
dent has  given  assurance  of  his  desire 
and  willingness  to  do  this. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  arranged 
with  the  Interdepartment  advisory  com- 
mittee on  Government  radio  broadcasting 
to  use  the  Government's  broadcasting  sta- 
tions twice  a  day  throughout  the  week 
for  the  promulgation  of  educational  radio 
material  in  connection  with  the  week's 
campaign. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  called 
upon  ^  Gem  Will  H.  Hays,  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Producers  &  Dis- 
tributors of  America,  to  discover  to  what 


extent  the  motion-picture  houses  of 
America  would  cooperata  General  Hays 
was  very  generous  and  enthusiastic  and 
has  definitely  arranged  for  the  working 
out  of  a  program  In  which  the  facilities 
of  the  motion-picture  houses  may  be  used 
effectively  during  American  Education 
Week. 

All  governors,  mayors,  and  others  In 
places  of  executive  autliority  are  ex- 
pected and  invited  to  issue  proclama- 
tions and  otherwise  promote  general  ob- 
servance of  this  great  movement  In  be- 
half of  education.  The  newspapers  and 
press  generally  have  been  Invited  to  Issue 
special  educational  edltlgns  If  possible, 
and  If  this  is  not  possible  to  emphaslase 
education  during  these  days  by  editorials, 
special  articles,  and  In  such  other  ways 
as  they  find  possible. 

It  seemed  wise  in  order  that  the  cam- 
paign might  be  concentrated  upon 
phases  of  education  which  are  of  out- 
standing significance  to  designate  certain 
days  on  which  topics  should  be  stressed. 
These  days  are  as  follows:  Sunday,  De- 
cember 3,  God  and  Country;  ;»Jonday, 
December  4,  American  Citizenship ;  Tues- 
day, December  5,  Patriotism;  Wednes- 
day, December  6,  School  and  Teacher; 
Thursday,  December  7,  Illiteracy;  Fri- 
day, December  8,  Equality  of  Opportu- 
nity ;  and  Saturday,  December  9,  Physical 
Education  and  Hyglena  These  topics 
have  been  selected  because  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  matters  of  national  im- 
portance and  desirable  throughout  the 
country.  It  Is  suggested  that  these  to^cs 
should  not  preclude  the  various  States 
from  emphasizing  those  features  of  edu- 
cation which  need  to  be  emphasized  at 
this  time  In  the  respective  States,  nor 
should  they  prevent  cities  and  localities 
from  pushing  their  Individual  need& 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  urge  upon 
the  schools  and  those  re^onsible  for  the 
administration  and  Instruction  In  the 
scliools  that  It  Is  expected  that  all  will 
join  In  the  general  observance  of  promot- 
ing education  during  American  Educa- 
tion Week  to  the  utmost  extent  of  tlielr 
abilities.  Program*  can  be  effectively 
arranged  throughout  all  of  our  schools 
which  will  materially  enhance  the  value 
of  this  general  effort. 

At  the  time  of  present  writing  a  very 
large  number  of  State  superintendents 
and  State  commissioners  of  education 
have  responded  enthusiastically  in  in- 
dorsing the  observance  of  American  Edu- 
cation Week  and  none  have  exiiressed  op- 
position or  Indifference.  The  unity  of 
effort  and  Interest  which  has  already 
been  displayed  Is  but  an  earnest  and 
evidence  tliat  this  bids  fair  to  be  the 
greatest  campaign  for  education  tliat  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  United  States. 

JnO.  J.  TlOERT. 


A  CONSISTENT  SUPPORTER 
OF  UBRARIES. 

In-  designating  a  number  of  Schooii 
Life  for  especial  emphasis  oa  libraries 
In  relation  to  education,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  follows  its  traditional  policy 
of  supporting  and  encouraging  library 
development  by  every  means  within  lt» 
limited  resources.  This  bureau  haa  been 
actively  identified  with  the  modem 
library  movement  from  Its  very  beg^in- 
ning.  Gen.  John  Baton,  then  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  joined  In  the  call 
fbr  the  historic  conference  h^d  in 
Philadelphia  in  October,  1876,  which 
gave  a  distinct  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  standards  for  the  library 
profession.  The  Apierlcan  Library  As- 
sociation was  organiKed  at  that  time. 
An  epoch-making  report  on  "  Public 
libraries  In  the  United  States;  their  his- 
tory, condition,  and  management**  wap 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  General 
Eaton  and  distributed  at  the  conference 
as  a  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

General  Baton  was  one  of  the  original 
associate  editors  of  the  Library  Journal, 
as  was  also  Dr.  W.  T,  Harris,  then  of  St.  * 
Louis,  who  later  became  Commlsnioner  of 
Education.  As  commissioner,  Doctor 
Harris  showed  great  appreciation  of  the 
educational  value  of  libraries  and  was 
their  constant  suiiporter.  The  other  for- 
mer Commissioners  of  Education,  Col. 
N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  Dr.  B.  B.  Brown,  ami* 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  were  also  patrons  of 
the  movement  for  library  development 

The  Bureau  of  Education  cooperated  In 
1893  with  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  making  a  library  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chi- 
cago. The  ofllce  has  also  issued  many 
publications  which  either  deal  directly 
with  library  administration  and  tech- 
nique or  are  otherwise  of  special  Interest 
and  use  to  librarians.  Among  these  lat- 
ter are  a  large  number  of  general  and 
special  bibliographies  on  educational 
topics. 

In  addition  to  providing  its  publica- 
tions, the  Bureau  of  Education  has  iu 
various  cases  directly  given  encourage- 
ment, advice,  and  information  to  aid  in 
the  establisbroent  of  libraries  and  In  the 
promotion  of  their  efficiency. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  John  J.  Tlgert,  recognizes  tlie 
importance  of  the  correlation  of  sdiool 
and  library  in  the  common  task  of 
training  for  cltlzenslilp,  and  declares  his 
intention  to  continue  tlie  course  of  his 
predecessors  in  promoting  the  useful- 
ness of  Hbrariesw  His  views  on  the 
Ubrary  as  an  educational  force  are  ex- 
pressed In  an  address  on  "  The  Func- 
tions of  tlie  Public  Library  In  a  De- 
mocracy." delivered  at  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich^)  Public  Llbiiftry«  on  January  12: 

J.  D.  W^LCOTTi. 
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HHHANA  PIAN  OF  RURAL- 
TEACHER  TRAIiefG. 


Contemplates  Tkree  fnteMre 
Courses  of  Twehre  Weeks  Eadi— - 
Instnictioit  Directed  Wholly  to 
Probtems  of  Rural  Sdboob  of 
One  to  Three  Teachers. 


To  prepare  teachers  for  work  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Indiana  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  has 
planned  short  Intensive  courses  that  will 
give  pointed  and  specific  training  In  a 
limited  time.  These  courses  are  divided 
into  terms  of  12  weeks  each.  A  student 
who  has  completed  a  12  weeks*  course 
is  entitled  to  a  "  Class  A"  certificate ;  one 
who  remains  for  the  second  12  weeks  is 
entitled  to  a  "Class  B"  certificate. 
Plans  have  been  suggested  for  a  third 
course  also,  according  to  a  bulletin  on 
rui-al  teacher  training  issued  by  Uie  de- 
partment of  public  instruction.  This  bul- 
letin was  prepared  by  the  department 
with  tlie  cooperation  of  several  educators 
y     in  Indiana  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

Students  who  receive  only  this  limited 
preparation  may  teach  only  in  those  rural 
schools  which  are  not  directly  connected 
with  a  high  school.  The  courses  are  in- 
tended for  students  preparing  to  teach  in 
schools  where  there  are  one,  two,  or  three 
teachers.  The  first  12  weeks  are  planned 
to  give  the  beginning  teacher  practical 
preparation  for  work  in  a  one-teacher 
scliooi  in  the  open  country.  These  class 
A  courses  include  rural  teaching  and 
organization,  primary  methods,  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  some  music,  drawing, 
writing,  agriculture,  and  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Stady  N«ed*  of  ComiBiiiittj. 

In  the  study  of  the  (3Vganizatiou  of  a 
rural  school  the  rural  community  is  stud- 
ied in  its  relation  to  the  school.  Prob- 
lems in  management  of  a  rural  school, 
such  as  construction  of  a  program,  pro- 
motion and  gradation  of  children,  disci- 
pline, attendance,  home  conditions,  and 
school  sanitation  and  hygiene  are  taken 
up  during  the  course.  Illustrative  draw- 
ings, plans,  objects,  and  the  materials  ac- 
tually used  by  the  teacher  in  a  rural 
school  are  used  in  working  out  these 
problems,  and  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  these  materials  be  put  in  permanent 
form  and  kept  by  the  student  teacher  for 
later  use.  The  curriculum  is  studied  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  com- 
munity  and  compared  with  different  city 
curricula. 


In  the  **  Class  B**  courses,  given  dur^ 
Ing  the  second  12  weeks,  the  training 
school  should  give  a  somewhat  broader 
study  of  the  elementary  prinaples  of 
teaching  and  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  organization  and  administration 
as  applied  to  the  one-teacher  school. 
Considerable  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  wider  community  relations  of  the 
school.  Physiology  and  hygiene  are 
taken  up  in  this  group  of  courses,  and 
language  and  composition  for  the  inter- 
mediate and  advanced  grades.  Geogra- 
phy and  history  for  these  grades  are 
given,  and  music,  drawing,  etc.,  are  con- 
tinued. For  the  third  12  weeks  the  sug- 
gested courses  include  rural  community 
civics,  geography  for  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grades,  history  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  and  agriculture.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  In  these  courses,  primarily  for 
one-room  schools,  the  basic  principles  of 
instruction  and  school  management  will 
become  established  in  the  minds  of  the 
teachers  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  other  types  of 
schools  if  necessary. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
ARE  IMPROVING. 

More  Pennsylvania  high  schools  are 
giving  the  full  four-year  course,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  the  State  d^artment 
of  public  instruction.  In  the  school  year 
1920-21,  four-year  courses  of  nine  months 
a  year  were  given  In  444  high  schools,  15 
more  than  in  the  school  year  1919-20. 
These  schools  are  rat«d  as  first-class 
schools.  High  schools  maintaining  three- 
year  courses  of  study  for  not  less  tlian 
eight  months  a  year  are  rated  as  sec- 
ond-class, this  type  including  258  Penn- 
Rylvania  schools.  The  third  class  con- 
sists of  high  schools  having  two-year 
courses  of  study.  Two  hundred  ninety- 
three  high  schools  are  reported  as  be- 
longing to  the  third  class  and  37  are 
unclassified.  No  official  classification 
of  Junior  high  schools  has  yet  been 
authorized. 


Persons  who  wish  to  become  proficient 
In  business  English  should  study  Latin, 
according  to  Dr.  J.  Duncan  Spaeth,  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, because  the  study  of  Latin  gives  the 
necessary  training  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  syntax  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture. It  also  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
word  structure  and  word  derivation. 
Doctor  Spaeth  believes  that  a  business 
man  should  have  a  knowledge  of  from 
100  to  500  Latin  words  and  their  deriva- 
tives as  a  basis  for  good  business  Eng- 
lish. 


THREE  TYPES  OF  OPEN-AIR 
SCHOOLS. 


New.Tork  Provides  for  the  Tuberca- 
loos,  for  Jhose  Who  May  be  So, 
and  for  the  Anemic — Fresh  Air 
Without  Drafts— Extra  Qothing 
Provided. 


Children  who  have  tuberculosis  or  are 
threatened  with  It  arc  provided  for  in 
New  York  City  public  schools  by  three 
tj'pes  of  classes  that  allow  the  children 
more  fresh  air  than  they  would  get  In 
the  ordinary  schoolroom.  These  three 
types  are  known  as  outdoor,  open-air, 
and  open-window  classes.  Outdoor  classes 
are  held  on  abandoned  ferryboats,  on 
the  roofs  of  hospitals,  and  In  sanitariums. 
These  classes  are  orgjinized  for  pupils 
who  are  registered  in  the  clinics  as  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  these 
clnvses  food,  rest,  and  medical  treatment 
are  considered  the  first  necessities. 
School  work  Is  carried  on  as  completely 
as  health  will  permit  in  accordance  with 
the  recomnrendation  of  the  physician  in 
charge  of  each  child. 

Open-air  classes  are  organized  for 
children  who  are  exposed  to  tuberculosis 
in  their  homes  and  for  children  in  whom 
the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  ar- 
rested. These  open-air  classes  are  held 
In  classrooms  in  which  the  window 
frames  have  been  fitted  with  horizontally 
hung,  pivoted,  sectional  windows.  By 
means  of  this  arrangement,  adequate 
fresh  air  can  be  admitted  without  pi*o- 
duclng  drafts,  and  even  in  stormy  or 
windy  weather  the  windows  may  remain 
open  without  discomfort  to  the  children. 

Children  who  are  anemic  or  badly 
nouri^ed,  or  who  are  otherwise  in 
danger  of  becoming  tuberculous  are 
placed  in  open-window  classes.  Rooms 
for  these  classes  are  cut  off  from  tlie 
indirect  ventilating  system  that  operates 
through  the  rest  of  the  building,  so  that 
the  windows  may  be  opened  without  in- 
terfering with  the  system.  Glass  win- 
dow boards  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
open  windows.  The  temperature  in  these 
rooms  Is  kept  at  a  point  between  50  and 
00  degrees,  and  teachers  and  children 
wear  extra  clothing  when  necessary  for 
comfort. 


All  schools  in  Detroit  are  becoming 
platoon  schools  as  rapidly  as  the  old 
buildings  can  be  changed,  and  all  new 
schools  are  built  for  the  newer  system. 
The  board  of  education  adopted  the  pla- 
toon elementary'  school  In  September, 
1019,  as  best  suited  to  train  Detroit  cliil- 
dren  for  healthy,  Intelligent  citlzensliip. 
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TRAINING  THE 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN 


Now  Recognized  That  Librarians  are 
Teachers  and  Must  Be  so  Quali- 
fied— Part-Time  Librarians  in 
Small  Schools — Library  Train- 
ing in  Normal  Schools. 


By    Sabra    W.    VoronT,    Impector    of 

School    Libraries,    Vnivcrslty    of    the 

State  of  New  York. 

It  used  to  be  true  that  many  young 
women  became  librarians  because,  having 
a  taste  for  books  and  study,  the  only  al- 
ternative open  to  them  was  the  teaching 
profession.  Now  that  the  school  library 
is  recognized  more  and  more  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  school  organization, 
and  the  school  librarian  is  ranking  with 
the  heads  of  other  departments  in  the 
school  faculty,  the  appeal  of  the  work  is 
stronger  to  those  who  combine  the  quali- 
fications of  the  teacher  with  those  de- 
sirable in  a  librarian.  This  recognition 
of  tlie  librarian  as  a  member  of  the 
school  faculty  and  not  a  clerk  has  tended 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  school  libra- 
rians, while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
awakened  boards  of  education  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  as  librarians  those 
who  have  had  preliminary  training  equal 
at  least  to  that  required  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff. 

Intereflt  Must  Comprehend  Entire  SchooL 

Experience  has  shown  that  besides  the 
knowledge  of  technlc  essential  for  all 
who  have  to  meet  problems  of  library 
organization,  the  school  librarian  needs 
also  an  understanding  of  educational 
psychology  and  methods,  and  must  have 
the  ability  to  give  formal  Instruction  in 
the  use  of  books  and  libraries.  The  in- 
terest in  educational  subjects  must  not 
be  confined  to  the  library,  but  must  be 
broad  enough  to  give  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  work  of  the  en- 
tire school. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  trained  school 
librarians  several  of  the  regular  library 
schools  are  offering  courses  In  school- 
library  methods.  These  courses  are 
given  in  addition  to  the  regular  techni- 
cal courses  which  are  fundamental  to  all 
library  training.  In  general,  these 
courses  consider  the  special  problems  of 
the  school  library,  such  as  teaching  the 
use  of  the  library  In  the  grades  and  in 
the  high  school,-  book  selection  for  grades 
and  high  school,  the  normal-school 
library,  relation  of  public  and  8ch<x)l 
libraries,  discipline  in  the  school  library, 
history  of  the  school-library  movement, 
legislation  relating  to  school  libraries. 


However,  many  schools  can  not  afford 
the  salary  of  a  full-time  trained  librarian, 
so  there  has  grown  up  a  practice  of  em- 
ploying a  person  who  may  teach  half 
time  and  have  charge  of  the  llbrarv  for 
half  time.  Such  a  person  Is  called  a 
teacher-librarian.  While  in  a  certain 
sense  all  librarians  are  teachers,  it  is  by 
no  means  true  that  all  teachers  are 
librarians.  Nevertheless,  many  a  teacher 
In  the  rural  schools  finds  that  in  addition 
to  her  regular  work  she  is  given  charge 
of  the  school  library.  To  meet  the  de- 
mand for  teacher-librarians  which  has 
developed  in  this  way,  some  normal 
schools  are  offering  courses  in  library  ad- 
ministration which  are  given  along  with 
the  regular  normal -school  courses.  These 
courses  are  designe<l  to  fit  the  students 
to  administer  the  libraries  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  rural  schools  where  they 
may  teach. 

Elective  Connet  for  Normal  Students. 

Not  so  mu<'h  has  been  done  to  train 
teacher-librarians  for  high  schools.  Re- 
cently, however,  some  library  schools 
have  been  offering  elective  courses  for 
students  in  teachers'  colleges.  This  plan 
will  be  further  developed,  so  that  the 
smaller  high  stiiools  may  be  served  effi- 
ciently by  part-time  librarians. 

Several  of  the  summer  schools  are  now 
giving  full  six-week  courses  In  school- 
library  work.  In  these  courses  the  stress 
is  laid  on  problems  of  administration, 
book  selection,  and  teaching  the  use  of 
the  library.  The  instruction  in  technical 
work  is  very  elementary,  because  elal)o- 
rate  methods  are  not  necessary  in  a  small 
library,  even  If  the  part-time  librarian 
had  time  to  install  them  and  carry  them 
on. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  library  schools, 
normal  s<hools,  and  summer  schools  are 
offering  courses  in  school-library  methods. 
It  indicates  that  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  at  least  a  minimum  of  techni- 
cal training  for  school  librarians.  It  in- 
dicates that  the  time  is  rapidly  passing 
In  the  school  library,  as  it  has  largely 
passed  In  the  public  library,  when  just 
anybody  can  act  as  the  librarian,  whose 
chief  duty  it  is  to  give  out  books. 


UNIVERSITIES  IN  COMMER- 
CIAL CONFERENCE. 


It  is  desirable  to  avoid  compulsory  at- 
tendance In  the  library  at  any  time,  but 
to  maintain  an  informal  attractive  at- 
mosphere where  pupils  may  go  of  their 
own  desire.  Given  a  bright,  attractive 
but  quiet  room  and  a  librarian  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  standard  chil- 
dren's books  and  a  real  sincere  interest 
in  children,  a  school  will  have  an  im- 
measurable Influence  toward  character 
building  and  inspiration  of  Ideals. — 
Elizabeth  C.  Riddell. 


Delegates  From  Two -Thirds  the 
World's  Population  Will  Meet  in 
Honolnlo — ^A  MilHon  Men  Taking 
Fordgn-Trade  Courses  —  State 
Department  Sends  Invitations. 


To  develop  the  interests  common  to  all 
the  peoples  of  lands  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  to  lay  a  firm  fomida- 
tion  for  futuro  friendly  commercial  un- 
derstanding in  these  countries  delegates 
representinjj;  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
population  will  meet  at  Honolulu  from 
October  25  to  November  8.  The  delegates 
will  be  chosen  from  the  leaders  in  com- 
mercp  and  finance  In  their  respective 
countries,  and  they  will  be  guests  of  the 
Pan-Pacific  Union  during  the  commercial 
conference.  Many  of  these  delegates  will 
be  unotticial  representatives  of  govern- 
ment departments  in  the  different  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Deixirtmenls  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture, 
and  Commeroe,  in  the  United  State?. 
Others  will  represent  other  organizations  ' 
interested  in  the  worhVs  trade,  sncli  as 
chambers  of  conunerce.  The  United 
States  Chamber  of  Conmierce  has  aiv 
pointed  five  delegates. 

Australia,  New  Zeulaud,  China,  nnd 
Japan  are  among  the  other  countries 
whose  trade  organizations  will  be  rei)re- 
senteil.  All  of  the  delegates  will  speak 
English.  At  the  request  of  Japan,  a  num- 
ber of  universities  will  send  to  the  con- 
ference the  deans  of  tl>eir  commf^rcial 
colleges.  It  is  said  that  a  million  men 
are  taking  foreign-trade  courses  in  va- 
rious lands  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa<*ific, 
and  since  these  men  will  guide  the  future 
of  commerce  of  these  countries  their  co- 
operation is  desired  by  the  commer^al 
conference. 

Communication  and  transportation.  <le- 
velopment  and  conservation  of  natunU 
resources,  finance  and  investments,  and 
International  relations  in  the  Pan-Pacific 
area  will  be  among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. The  Pan-Pacific  Union,  although 
an  unoflicial  body,  is  supported  in  jmrt 
by  appropriations  from  countries  repre- 
sented in  it.  The  State  Department  has 
ti'ansmitted  the  invitation  of  the  union 
to  the  Pacific  governments  to  send  ilieir 
delegates. 


In  Detroit,  which  has  a  population  of 
nearly  1,000,000,  only  245  boys  and  girls 
14  to  16  years  of  age  were  engaged  Ifist 
year  in  wage-earning  pursuits. 
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HOW  ONE  GRADE-SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SERVES 
TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS. 


Bendfits  Conunuiihy  as  Well  as  School — Tliree  People  Involved  in 
Every  Reference  Problem — ^Librarian  Attends  Teachers'  Meetings — 
Individual  Teachers  and  Pupils  are  Aided. 


By  Annie  Spenceb  Cutteb,  Head  of  f^chool  Department,  Clevelnnd  (Ohio) 

Puhlic  JAbrary. 


Not  long  ago  a  history  professor  from 
an  eastern  college  visited  a  school 
library.  After  tiilklng  with  the  librarian 
a  few  njoments  and  looking  aronnd  the 
room  filled  with  boys  and  girls  intent  on 
books  and  magazines,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  tliat  pupils 
like  to  come  to  the  library?  They  really 
look,"  he  added  incredulously, "  as  though 
they  enjoyed  it,  and  they  certainly  are 
working  hard."  The  librarian's  reply: 
**They  are  eager  to  come  and  they  do 
work  hard,"  was  the  answer  for  her  own 
library,  but  it  applies  equally  well  to  all 
well-organized  school  libraries.  This 
man's  antiquated  idea  of  the  school 
library  as  a  musty  storeroom  for  stupid 
books  no  longer  exists. 

The  Mil  ford  School  Branch  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library — to  be  described 
briefly  to  show  how  one  grade-school 
library  serves  teachers  and  pupils — is  in 
a  neighborhood  largely  Bohemian,  Ger- 
man, and  Hungarian.  It.  is  primarily 
for  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  serves  the  com- 
munity also.  The  name  "  School 
Branch"  is  significant.  The  library  is 
in  tije  school,  not  merely  there  for  its 
local  habitation,  but  in  and  of  the 
school  as  part  and  parcel  of  its  daily 
5ife.  As  a  branch  of  the  public  library, 
the  resources  of  the  main  library, 
through  the  triweekly  delivery  to  the 
school,  are  made  available  to  teachers, 
pupil.s,  and  the  community.  The  parents, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  use  the 
library  vicariously. 

Teacher  and  Librarian  Cooperate. 

Successful  reference  work  requires  a 
definite  contribution  by  the  three  people 
involve<l  in  every  school  reference  prob- 
lem— a  clear  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  of  the  information  wanted, 
the  proper  assembling  of  the  material  by 
tlie  librarian,  and  the  intelligent  use  of 
that  material  by  the  pupil.  At  Milford, 
the  teachers  talk  over  their  topics  for 
special  problems  with  the  libi-arian  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  the  books  are 


needed,  and  she  then  reserves  books  for 
short  loan  and  gets  additional  material 
from  the  main  library.  She  attends 
teachers'  meetings  and  is  familiar  with 
the  courses  of  study  for  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  school.  Without  the  un- 
derstanding of  school  needs  thus  gained, 
the  librarian  could  not  make  her  library 
the  integral  part  of  the  school  that  it  is. 
Both  teachers  and  librarian  realize 
that  by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  library 
children  will  grow  in  their  knowledge  of 
books  outside  their  textbooks;  in  their 
ability  to  use  books  for  research ;  In  ap- 
preciation of  books  for  pure  enjoyment. 
One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  right  use 
of  the  library  is  the  instruction  given 
the  children  by  the  Milff)^  librarian  In 
the  care  and  make-up  of  books  and  in 
the  use  of  the  dictionary,  encyclopedia, 
other  simple  reference  books  and  the 
library  catalogue.  This  instruction  is 
given  to  classes  in  the  schoolroom  and  to 
small  groups  in  the  library. 

Variety  in  Boference  Work. 

The  reference  work  is  varied,  not  only 
in  the  content  of  the  questions  asked  but 
in  method  of  handling.  The  children 
come  to  the  librarian  for  help  as  indi- 
viduals; as  small  committees  under  the 
leadership  of  one  of  their  number  chosen 
as  chairman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assign 
the  topics ;  as  a  class  with  their  teacher. 
Small  collections  of  books  on  special 
subjects  are  sent  to  the  teacher  for  use 
during  a  supervised  study  hour.  Much 
individual  work  is  done  with  the  south- 
ern European  child,  who  lacks  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  push  and  initiative. 

For  the  personal  needs  of  the  teachers 
magazines  and  recreational  books  are 
furnished  by  drawing  upon  the  main  li- 
brary, as  also  for  the  material  used  by 
those  teachers  who  are  taking  extension 
courses.  For  the  children  story  hours 
are  held  occasionally  in  the  schoolroom 
and  regularly  in  the  library.  Stories  are 
also  told  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  and  small  collections  of 
books  are  loaned  to  the  Sisters. 


The  younger  children  come  regularly 
to  the  library  to  draw  books  during 
school  hours.  This  decreases  the  after- 
noon rush  and  makes  it  possible  to  give 
the  Individual  more  attention. 

From  time  to  time  talks  are  given  to 
the  older  pupils  on  special  subjects  such 
as  "  The  library  as  a  vocation  "  and  "  The 
history  of  the  printed  book."  The  li- 
brarian also  talks  to  the  Mothers'  Club 
at  such  times  as  Christmas  and  during 
Children's  Book  Week,  with  encouraging 
results. 

Before  the  reference  work  became  too 
heavy  through  the  socializ,ed  recitation 
and  project  method  of  teaching,  the  li- 
brarian conducted  a  dramatic  club  which 
opened  up  a  new  world  of  thought  and 
imagination  to  a  group  of  slow-thinking 
and  stolid  little  girls. 

The  details  of  the  problems  in  another 
school  may  differ,  but  in  all  school  li- 
braries the  aim  of  each  librarian  is  the 
same,  to  make  the  school  library  bear  a 
definite  and  practical  part  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  individual  child. 


SURVEY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SCHOOLS. 

Forty-eight  experimental  schools  will 
be  established  as  part  of  the  general  sur- 
vey of  the  New  York  City  school  system, 
directed  by  William  L.  Ettinger,  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  experimental 
schools  will  be  established  by  a  commit- 
tee on  grading  and  course  of  study, 
which  will  remodel  one  school  in  each 
of  the  city  districts,  recasting  as  may  be 
needed  the  class  organization,  the  course 
of  study,  the  mode  of  promotion,  and 
other  matters,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the 
school  year  each  district  can  use  its  own 
experimental  school  as  a  pattern  to  visit 
and  study. 

Besides  the  committee  on  grading  and 
course  of  study,  committees  have  been 
appointed  to  study  high  schools,  junior 
high  schools,  and  continuation  schools, 
vocational  and  Industrial  work,  and  the 
workings  of  the  compulsory  education 
law.  In  the  course  of  the  survey  the 
committees  will  study  such  problems  as 
congestion  in  the  schools,  the  effect  of 
part-time  schedules,  classification  of 
pupils,  and  holding  power  of  the  school 
organization. 

Insurance  and  related  topics  will  be 
taken  up  In  a  group  of  courses  given  by 
Columbia  University  in  cooperation  with 
representatives  of  large  insurance  com- 
panies. Fire  insurance,  marine  insur- 
ance, life  insurance,  workmen's  compen- 
sation Insurance,  and  insurance  will  each 
be  the  subject  of  a  series  of  courses. 
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LIBRARY  SYSTEM 

FOB  GREAT  BRITAIN 

(CimHnu€d  from  poire  i.) 
them,  but  when  they  tried  to  set  up  a 
plan  by  which  books  could  be  distributed 
to  rural  districts  from  a  county  center, 
they  encountered  difficulties,  because  at 
tliat  time  county  authorities  were  not 
empowered  by  law  to  act  as  library  au- 
thorities and  could  not  use  the  public 
money  to  maintain  a  library  as  munici- 
palities did.  The  trust  could  not  under- 
take to  support  libraries  permanently, 
but  on  account  of  the  great  need  exist- 
ing in  the  rural  districts,  it  established 
libraries  in  certain  counties  and  promised 
to  maintain  them  for  five  years,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  statutory  powers 
should  be  granted  the  counties  would  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  their  future  main- 
tenance. These  powers  were  granted  in 
1919.  Since  then  the  trust  has  been 
widely  extending  the  rural  distribution 
system,  under  whlcli  books  are  owned 
by  a  county  center  and  sent  out  in  boxes 
to  the  villages  in  the  vicinity.  The 
trustees  have  promised  to  provide  the 
capital  outlay  for  every  county  which 
has  not  yet  established  a  library  under 
this  plan. 

No  New  Boildingi  at  PrMcnt 

The  trust  money  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  buying  books,  shelves,  boxes 
for  transportation,  etc.,  for  new  build- 
ings have  been  almost  an  imiwssibllity. 
Last  year  the  urgency  of  the  housing 
problem  caused  the  Government  to  op- 
pose any  building  of  libraries,  and  al- 
though the  ban  .has  been  partly  lifted 
this  year,  the  cost  of  building  is  still 
prohibitive.  The  only  new  building  for 
library  purposes  completed  during  the 
past  year  was  the  library  extension  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics.  Al- 
though the  building  shortage  has  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  new  munici- 
pal libraries,  it  has  had  little  effect  upon 
the  extension  of  the  county  plan,  for  a 
county  center  does  not  need  a  building 
of  its  own. 

Using  only  a  small  storeroom  and  office, 
generally  supplied  by  the  county  educa- 
tion authorities,  the  county  librarian 
sends  out  packages  of  books  to  the  vil- 
lajres  in  the  vicinity.  Most  Tillages  use 
the  schoolhouse  as  the  distributing  cen- 
ter, and  the  teacher  receives  the  books 
from  the  center,  gives  them  out,  and  re- 
turns them  to  the  county  librarian  when 
the  time  has  expired.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a  great  deal  of  exx)ense  is  saved, 
for  the  teachers  have  been  willing  to  do 
this  work  without  pay,  finding  the  use  of 


the  books  sufficient  reward.  The  per- 
sonal iDfluence  of  the  teacher  has  nuidi 
to  do  with  making  the  library  popular 
the  trustees  have  found.  Sometimes 
school  children  carry  the  books  home  to 
their  parents,  and  when  the  books  have 
been  read  by  everybody  in  the  family  the 
children  return  them  to  the  school 

Some  centers  set  up  a  small  students' 
library  of  standard  works  and  lend  these 
to  individual  students  who  apply  for 
them. 

MMt  Economical  Form  of  Library  Work. 

-  The  plan  of  distributing  books  from  a 
county  center  to  various  villages  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Carnegie  trustees  to  be 
the  most  economical  form  of  library  work 
for  rural  districts.  Innumerable  derelict 
village  libraries  all  over  the  country  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
support  a  library  on  the  city  plan  In  a 
small  community,  says  the  report  It 
would  be  wasteful  to  set  up  and  main- 
tain a  library  in  every  village,  even  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  a  city  or  town 
would  require,  for  the  small  circulation 
of  each  book  would  make  the  cost  far 
too  high  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
library  book  is  circulated  among  the  peo- 
ple of  a  whole  county  it  is  read  often 
enough  to  make  its  purchase  worth  while 
and  to  make  the  cost  of  the  library  as  a 
whole  comparatively  low.  Thirty-nine 
counties  have  adopted  the  plan. 

On  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  administer  tlie  county 
plan,  several  towns  have  adopted  it  to 
supply  outlying  districts.  Some  of  the 
smaller  towns  which  were  prevented  by 
the  building  shortage  from  having  libra- 
ries of  their  own  have  contented  them- 
selves with  taking  part  in  county  schemes 
along  \^ith  other  communities. 

To  transport  the  books  to  and  from  the 
county  library  motor  trucks  are  more 
and  more  used.  Formerly  the  packages 
were  sent  by  railroad,  a  practice  which 
was  satisfactory  for  rural  centers  near 
railroad  lines,  but  it  required  an  extra 
carrier  for  centers  far  removed  from  rail- 
roads, with  increased  expense.  By  use 
of  a  hired  motor  truck  the  collector  can 
go  to  20  schools  a  day,  receiving  the  old 
boxes  and  delivering  the  new  ones.  Less 
wear  Is  caused  on  the  containers  by  the 
motor  than  by  the  railroad,  and  some 
centers  hiring  a  truck  have  been  able  to 
use  bags  instead  of  boxes,  thus  saving' 
exi)en8e.  Where  a  truck  Is  available  the 
librarian  can  easily  visit  the  schools  and 
keep  In  touch  with  local  conditions.  One 
county  has  purchased  its  own  truck, 
which  carries  1,500  books  on  shelves  in- 
stead of  in  boxes,  and  each  village  libra- 


rian selects  his  share  on  the  spot  Books 
have  been  sent  to  the  island  of  St  Kildt 
by  a  trawler. 

Sonroe  of  Ubrariaiii  Prortdod. 

Capable  all-around  young  librarians 
are  sought  by  the  trustees  to  encourage 
the  movement  for  adalt  education  now 
spreading.  To  help  fill  the  demand  for 
competent  librarians  the  Carnegie  Trust 
has  founded  a  school  of  llbrarianship  at 
University  College,  London,  contributing 
£1,500  a  year  for  five  years.  Many  of  the 
students  are  college  graduates,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  school  may  some  time  be- 
come mainly  a  graduate  schooL 

With  the  development  of  plans  for 
adult  education,  the  demand  is  growing 
for  advanced  books  on  various  subjects. 
The  cheaper  textbooks  are  obtainable  at 
the  county  libraries,  but  there  are  not 
yet  enough  borrowers  of  the  more  expen- 
sive books  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
county  libraries  to  pay  for  them.  To 
supply  students  throughout  the  country 
with  such  books  the  trust  has  established 
the  "Central  Library  for  Students"  at 
London,  and  has  granted  £1,000  a  year 
for  six  years  to  buy  special  and  tech- 
nical works,  as  well. as  £6.000  to  house 
them.  The  plan  grew  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  Workers'  Educational  Association 
and  the  University  Extension  Classes. 
Any  student  living  In  an  area  served  by 
a  county  library  may  apply  to  his  libra- 
rian for  a  book  which  is  not  in  the  regular 
county  stock,  and  the  librarian  will  bor- 
row It  from  the  central  library.  The 
reader  may  keep  the  book  for  three 
months,  paying  only  the  cost  of  sending 
it  from  London  and  back  again.  Several 
counties  have  borrowed  more  than  100 
books  In  the  year,  which  would  have 
cost  about  £100.  Since  the  transporta- 
tion of  all  of  them  cost  not  more  than 
£10,  It  is  clear  that  the  central  library 
is  a  great  economy  to  the  students, 

UWarloa  for  Mocdttirt  VoMola. 

An  experiment  in  connection  with  the 
central  library  is  the  provision  of  ships' 
libraries  for  the  crews  of  British  mer- 
chant vessels.  For  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  first  three  years  a  grant 
of  £1,000  was  made.  The  books  are  in 
great  demand,  and  the  big  shipping  lines 
are  making  increased  use  of  the  service. 
Another  undertaking  of  the  central 
library  is  the  establishment  of  a  nurses* 
library  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Nursing,  London.  New  librsry 
buildings  for  the  department  of  hoose- 
hold  and  social  science,  King's  College 
for  Women,  have  been  begun  after  a  long 
delay. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AN  ARBHSTICE  DAY  PROGRAM. 

By  Julia  Wade  Abbot.        '  • 

•    (Ta  be  read  In  connectioii  with  "  Celebrate  Armistice  D&j  '*  on  page  — .] 


High  School. 
Subject:  Arbitration. 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  tlian  war." — ^Milton. 

Review  Washington  Conference  on 
Limitation  of  Armaments. 

A  list  of  references  on  the  Washing- 
ton Conference  may  be  secured  from  the 
Bibliographical  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  list  of  articles  is  merely 
suggestive : 

American  Review  of  Reviews ^  New  York, 
New  diplomacy  of  good-will.    A.  M. 
Low.     Vol.   65.     p.  155-7,  Febru- 
ary, 1922. 
Current    History   Magazine^    New    York 
Times,  New  York. 
Pinal  fruits  of  the  Arms  Conference. 
Vol.  15.    p.  986,  1034,  March,  1922. 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  New  York, 
Christmas   and    the    Conference   at 
Washington.    Vol.  144.    p.  125-28, 
December,  1921. 
I^idependent,  New  York. 

Conference  of  friends,  not  a  mass 
meeting.      Vol.     108.      p.    802-3, 
March  25,  1922. 
Literary  Digest,  New  York. 

America's   new    triumph.      Vol.    72. 

p.  16-17,  February  18,  1922. 
Christmas  as  a  day  of  prayer  for 
disarmament     Vol.  71.     p.  28-29, 
December  24,  1921. 
Outlook,  New  York, 

Conference  of  renunciation.     B.  H. 
Abbott.    Vol  190.    p.  292-3.  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1922. 
Strategy  of  peace.     E.   H.   Abbott 
Vol.  129.    p.  678-80,  December  28, 
1921. 
What  can  the  taxpayer  hope  from 
the  conference,     W.  B.  Swindell, 
jr.    Vol  129.    p.  388-90.    Novem- 
ber 9,  1921. 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation. 
Selections  from   Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Clay,  etc. 

Junior  Hiffh  School. 

Subject :  Heroes  of  Peace. 

"  Train  the  minds  and  hands  of  chU^ 
dren  to  attack  the  enemies  of  health  and 
happiness  and  usefnlneas.  Enemies  such 
as  these  are  not  pecoliar  to  one  nation. 
They  ave  the  covroon  scoorgfc  of  omir 
kind.  Train  the  peace  army.  Train 
tho  children  to  serve  people.  Send  them 
out  to  conquer  the  ills  of  mankind: 
Send   them  out   to   divine  the  forces  of 


nature  and  bend  them  to  service,  to 
the  relief  of  suffering  man.  Then  the 
divided  and  struggling  world  of  men  will 
come  together,  and  man's  adventure  will 
become  a  blessed,  happy  thing," — Angelo 
Patri. 

Stories  of  the  Lives  of  Lazear,  Father 
Damien,  Pasteur,  Thomas  Edison,  etc. 
References : 

The  Roll  Call  of  Honour.     QulUer- 

Couch.    New  York,  Nelson  &  Sons. 
Heroes  of  Progress  in  America.  Mor- 
ris.   Philadelphia,  Lippincott  Co. 
Heroes  of  Today.     Parkman.     New 

York,  Century  Co. 
Light    Bringers.      Wade.      Boston, 

Badger  Co, 
Heroines     of     Service.       Parlanan. 

New  York,  Century  Co. 
Golden  Rule  Series.    Sueatb,  Hodges, 

Stevens.      New    York,    Macmillan 

Co. 

IntemedlMo    Grades. 

Subject :  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring: 
"  Not  in  clanging  fights  and  desperate 
marches  only  is  heroism  to  be  looked  for^ 
but  on  every  railway  bridge  and  fire- 
proof building  that  is  going  up  today. 
On  freight  trains,  on  the  decks  of  vessels, 
in  cattle  yards,  and  mines,  on  lumber 
rafts,  among  the  firemen  and  the  police- 
men, thp  demand  for  courage  is  incessant ; 
and  the  supply  never  fails.  There,  every 
day  in  the  year  somewhere,  is  human 
nature  in  extremis  for  you." — WiUiam 
James. 

Refisrences : 

Everyday  HePoes.  From  St.  Nicho- 
las.    New  York,  Century  Co. 

Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring.  Mof- 
fett     New  York,  Century  Co. 

Famous  Frontiersmen.  Johnston. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

A  Book  of  Discoverers.  Synge.  New 
York,  Putman  Co. 

Primary  GnuiMb 

Subject:  The  Children  of  Other  Lands. 
"  You  have  curious   things   to  eat, 

I  am  fod  on  proper  moat ; 
You    must    dwell    beyond   the   foam, 
But  I   am   safe  and   live  at  home." 

— St&venwn. 
"  The  world  is  our  home.  It  is  also 
the  home  of  many,  many  other  children, 
some  of  whom  live  in  far-away  lands. 
They  are  our  world  brothers  and  sis- 
ters."— Carpenter. 

Flags,  scmgB,  folk  dances  and  costumes 
of  the  nations  that  participated  in  the 
Washington  Conference. 


References : 

Around  the  World  with  the  Children. 
CaTpeRter.  New  York,  Amer.  Book 
Co. 

Seven  Little  Sisters.  Andrews.  Bos- 
ton, Glnn  &  Co. 

The  French  Twins.  Perkins.  Bos- 
ton, Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Japanese  Twins,  etc.  Perkins. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mmin  Co. 

Sapplementary   M^ft»p^g|, 

Poems  of  Whlttier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whit- 
man, Tennyson,  Kipling,  and  other 
poets. 

Selections  from  The  Golden  Key  and  The 
Golden  Deed  of  The  Golden  Rule 
Series.  Sneath,  Hodges,  &  Stevens. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Co. 

Selections  from  Heart  of  America  Readr 
ers.  Nicholson.  New  York,  Scribner's 
Sons. 


ALL    MEN    ARE    EQUAL^REFORE 
THE   LAW. 

Many  of  us  have  suffered  as  individ- 
uals because  of  fallacies  which  have  per- 
vaded our  public-school  system.  One  of 
these  is  a  false  theory  of  democracy — 
"When  God  faUed  to  make  all  indi- 
viduals equal,  let  popular  education  en^ 
deavor  to  make  up  the  deficiencies,  and 
make  them  equal."  False  democracy  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  the  more  able 
to  the  level  of  the  less. 

Application  of  exact  measurements 
have  shown  differences  of  fifty-fold  in 
native  abilities.  We  have  wrongly  judged 
in  terms  of  output  and  tried  to  make  all 
alUfe.  Scientific  measurements  show  sig- 
nificant differences.  These  individual 
differences  are  especially  significant  for 
the  vocational  guidance  movement,  lu 
which  you  are  concerned  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  tlie  individual  to  the  demands  of 
life.— i)r.   Carl  E.   Seashore. 


SYSTEMATIC  IlfSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
USE  OF  BOOKS. 

Each  pupil  in  the  Schenley  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  is  given  systematic 
instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libra- 
ries as  part  of  the  required  work  in  Eng- 
lish.  The  program  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  lectures  in  the  English  class- 
room, with  class  disctissJons  and  practical 
problems  which  are  related  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  other  class  studies  and  worked 
out  in  the  school  library  or  in  any  of  the 
Carnegie  libraries  in  the  home  districts 
of  the  pupils.  This  instruction  has 
brought  about  a  closer  relationship  with 
the  teachers  and  a  new  Interest  in  the 
library  among  the  pupils. — Clara  B.  How- 
ard.  Librarian. 
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''Artistic  Gemns''  the  Resak  of 
Hard  Work— Study  of  Books 
and  of  Priflb  Plays  Important 
Part  in  Devdopnent  of  Ameri- 
can Artists. 


By  Jessie  L.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Li- 
hrarian,  Ryerson  Library,  Art  Insti- 
tute, Chicago,  III, 

There  is  a  general  impression  among 
people  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
foundational  teehniqiie  required  in  the 
creation  of  a  work  of  art  that  genius  is 
inborn,  and  therefore  an  artist  has  no 
need  of  teachers,  schools,  and  libraries. 

It  is  a  well-known  Hiot  that  in  the  an- 
nals of  art  there  are  the  names  of  men 
and  women  of  genius,  who,  unaided  con- 
sciously by  outside  influence,  have 
achieved  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  tlie  life  stories  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  world's  artists 
there  is  usually  found  the  statement  that 
this  artist  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo,  an- 
other was  influenced  by  Velazquez,  and 
others  studied  in  tlie  schools  of  Reynolds, 
or  G^rdrae,  or  Chase. 

Among  American  artists  of  to-day  a 
large  number  of  the  names  of  those 
whose  works  are  most  admired,  and  who 
receive  prizes  at  exhibitions  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  figure  in  the  ros- 
ter of  the  alumni  of  the  school  of  the  Art 
Institute.  This  school  Is  the  largest  of 
it^  kind  in  the  world.  Its  students  come 
from  every  section  of  the  United  States 
and  from  many  foreign  countries.  The 
school  and  the  library  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute work  together  in  closest  cooperation. 

Art  Stadcnts  Demand  Illaitratieiif. 

In  academic  school  libraries  students 
require  books  on  history,  science,  or  lit- 
erature chiefly  for  their  subject  matter. 
In  an  art  library  there  is  also  a  demand 
for  illustrations.  The  student  desires  to 
study  not  only  the  technique,  methods, 
and  composition  of  a  given  artist  but  also 
Illustrations  of  his  work.  By  study  and 
comparison  of  tlie  works  of  many  artists 
in  time  he  learns  to  develop  ideas  of  his 
own  for  expression  in  some  art  form. 
No  illustration  is  thrown  away  unless 
there  is  another  one  available. 

In  addition  to  the  main  catalogue  of 
the  library  the  art  magazines  and  some 
books  are  analyzed  both  for  illustrations 
and  for  articles  on  special  art  subjects. 


Scrapbooks  are  filled  with  illustrations 
on  particular  subjects  much  in  demand, 
such  as  ships,  trees,  cats,  babies,  butter- 
fiies,  and  pirates. 

Sometimes  the  pupils  are  given  prob- 
lems requiring  details  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  card  catalogues  nor  scrap- 
books.  For  example,  the  course  in  Inte- 
rior decoration  includes  the  study  of 
walls,  ceilings,  floors,  windows,  doors, 
furniture,  tapestries,  and  many  other 
Items,  all  of  which  are  considered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  their  style  in  the  differ- 
ent periods  of  design  in  the  several  coun- 
tries. Instead  of  finding  these  details  in 
the  general  reference  books  the  students 
are  required  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain 
their  material  from  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  contemporary  artists,  the 
only  process  which  in«<ures  against  ana- 
chronisms. 

OntempeniiT  Painting!  Shaw  Flcndah  Interiart. 

One  of  the  problems  in  this  course  was 
a  detail  of  Flemish  domestic  interiors  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Among  tlie  names 
of  the  Flemish  painters  of  that  period, 
as  listed  in  a  general  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  painting,  were  found  those  of  the 
Van  Eycks.  Memling,  Rogier  Van  der 
Weyden,  Bouts,  and  the  Master  of 
Flemalle.  The  works  of  these  artists 
were  then  searched  for  pictures  showing 
interiors.  A  few  excellent  examples 
were  found.  One  painting  showed  a  fine 
ceiling,  another  a  tiled  fioor,  and  yet  an- 
other a  doorway  or  a  window. 

For  Italian  interiors  of  that  same  pe- 
ried,  the  paintings  of  Carpaeclo,  Ghir- 
landajo,  Crivelli,  and  others  were  studied. 

For  French  costume  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  works  of  Boucher,  Fra- 
gonard,  and  Watteau  and  the  French 
color  engravings  of  that  period  yielded 
a  wealth  of  material. 

Cruikshank's  illustrations  of  Dickens 
furnislied  interesting  examples  of  Eng- 
lish costumes  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century. 

Motifs  and  color  combinations  found  in 
the  many  kinds  of  textiles.  In  Jewelry, 
embroidery,  laces,  basketry,  wallpaper, 
and  the  countless  other  modes  of  artistic 
expression  practiced  by  the  peoples  of 
the  world  in  the  adornment  of  them- 
selves and  their  homes — all  these  things 
are  subject  matter  for  the  student  of 
design. 

Students  in  sculpture  need  examples 
of  fountains,  statues,  .sundials,  or  what- 
ever may  be  their  particular  problem  in 
modeling. 

Architectural  students  make  daily  use 
of  standard  books  on  their  subject  and 
the  allied  subjects  of  landscape  garden- 
ing and  city  planning.  Indeed,  an  archi- 
tectural school  without  a  library  can  not 


possibly  offer  that  training  which  enables 
an  architect  to  be  an  artist  in  his  line. 

A  large  number  of  the  public  who  come 
daily  to  the  Ryerson  Library  is  com- 
posed of  artists  who,  though  they  may 
be  established  in  some  line  of  artistic 
production,  continually  turn  to  the  li- 
brary as  the  fountalnhead  of  inspiration. 

The  art  library  has  a  special  call  to 
the  art  lover,  whether  he  be  an  art  stu- 
dent, a  connoisseur,  or  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy.  For  there  may  be 
found  reproduced  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  artists  of  the  brush,  the  chisel, 
and  the  etcher's  needle,  and  there,  too, 
the  stories  of  the  equally  skilled  though 
less  known  workmen  in  the  so-called 
minor  arts,  among  whom  every  artisan 
was  an  artist. 


SUPPLIES   PICTURE   COLLECTIONS 
TO  SCHOOLS. 

steps  in  the  production  of  bread  from 
the  growing  of  wheat  to  the  finished  loaf 
are  Illustrated  In  one  of  the  picture  col- 
lections kept  by  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Pub- 
lic Library  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 
Coal  mining,  sheep  raising,  and  dairy 
farming  are  among  the  subjects  of  collec- 
tions borrowed  for  use  In  many  clas.ses. 
These  sets  of  picrtures  are  loaned  free  to 
any  teacher  in  the  city  or  Its  neighbor- 
ing towns.  They  cover  a  large  number 
of  subjects,  suitable  for  every  grade  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  high  s^'hool. 
Fairy  tales  and  nursery  rhymes  illus- 
trated by  such  artists  as  Jessie  WUU^x 
Smith  are  popular  in  tlie  lower  grade. 
'*  A  Seven  Little  Sisters  "  group,  showing 
the  life  of  the  various  races  of  men,  has 
been  so  much  in  demand  that  the  library 
has  had  to  get  more  copies  of  these 
pictures. 

Clippings  from  the  National  <  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  showing  land  and  wa- 
ter forms  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are 
used  in  many  geography  classes.  His- 
tory pictures  are  divided  into  periods. 
These  pict\ires  supplement  the  textbooks 
for  classes  studying  such  topics  as  the 
discoveries  and  explorations,  or  the 
American  Revolution,  or  the  World  War. 
Foreign  children,  whose  deficiency  in 
English  sometimes  handicaps  them  in 
learning,  are  especially  benefited  by  the 
use  of  these  collections. 


In  one  county  in  Washington  thei'e  is 
no  illiteracy  at  all.  Examination  of  the 
county  last  spring  showed  that  there 
were  only  nine  persons  who  -could  not 
read  or  write,  and  an  illiteracy  commit- 
tee undertook  to  teach  these  persona 
By  the  Fourth  of  July  they  were  no 
longer  Illiterate. 
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FREE  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
to  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


Remote  Schook  m  Califoniia  Moun- 
tains Have  Library  Service  That 
Surpasses  Many  City  Schools — 
Service  Not  Confined  to  Books. 


By  Mrs.  May  Dexter  Henshaix,  School 
Library  Organizer,  California  State  Li- 
brary. 

California  county  free  libraries  were 
designed  primarily  for  community  serv- 
ice for  all  parts  of  a  county  not  ser\'ed 
by  public  libraries.  Tliey  proved  so 
workable  for  community  purposes  tlmt 
tbose  interested  in  better  school  library 
service  saw  in  the  county  library  an  in- 
stitution that  could  revolutionize  the 
school  libraries. 

SUte  Fimds  Provided  School  Libraries. 

The  county  library  tax  levied  by  the 
supervisors  is  for  community  service,  but 
this  in  no  way  hinders  the  plan  for  serv- 
ice to  schools,  as  California  laws  provide 
for  school  library  funds.  In  rural  elemen- 
tary schools  the  library  fund  ranges 
from  $25  to  $50  a  teacher.  In  elemen- 
tary schools  located  in  cities  the  law  pro- 
vides a  library  fund  not  to  exceed  80 
cents  a  child  on  average  daily  attend- 
ance. High  schools  provide  for  library 
funds  in  their  annual  budgets,  but  no 
deilnite  sum  is  required  by  law. 

Boards  of  school  trustees  or  city  boards 
of  education  may  contract  with  a  county 
library  for  school  library  service.  When 
a  contract  is  signed  the  school  sui>erin- 
teudent  transfers  the  library  fund  of  the 
school  districts  that  have  joined  the 
county  library  to  the  county  library  fund. 
If  CO  schools  join  a  county  library  and 
each  transfers  $50  each  one  of  the  coop- 
erating districts  will  have  access  to  $3,000 
worth  of  new  material,  and  in  addition 
have  access  to  everything  in  the  county 
library  community  and  school  collections. 
A  certificated  county  librarian  then  be- 
comes responsible  for  the  library  needs  of 
the  schools. 

Co«iity  Library  Doabioa  Service. 

The  service  a  county  library  can  give 
a  schi)ol  the  first  year  it  begins  giving 
school  libr^y  service  is  at  least  double 
what  the  school  can  obtain  if  operating 
in<lependently.  As  the  school  collection 
grows  the  service  increases.  Every- 
thing sent  to  a  school  remains  there  as 
long  as  it  is  needed  but  is  returned  to 
county  library  headquarters  when  its 
usefulness  In  that  school  is  ended.    Maps, 


globes,  charts,  and  reference  books  are 
seldom  returned  to  the  county  library 
unless  they  need  to  be  repaired. 

Supplemeutaiy  books  for  classroom 
and  home  reading  for  the  children  are 
provided  to  suit  the  teachers'  desires 
and  the  varying  tastes  of  the  pupils.  As 
the  central  school  library  increa.ses  in 
size  service  along  other  lines  than  books 
and  apparatus  is  given.  The  little 
school  paper  Current  Events  and  maga- 
zines like  Popular  Mechanics  and  Na- 
tional Geographic  are  among  the  sub- 
scriptions sent  to  each  school.  Stereo- 
scopes are  furnished  the  schools  and 
stereographs  are  circulated  to  illustrate 
the  lessons  in  history,  geography,  litera- 
ture, and  other  subjects. 

Many  other  pictures  are  furnished  for 
classroom  use.  In  some  schools  picture 
frames  with  detachable  backs  are  pro- 
vided by  the  trustees,  and  the  county  li- 
brarian circulates  copies  of  the  world's 
great  masterpieces.  The  pictures  are  ac- 
wmpanied  by  pamphlets  giving  informa- 
tion concerning  them.  By  this  means 
children  become  familiar  with  the  best 
in  art  and  nature.  One  county  librarian 
has  started  circulating  films  to  schools 
equipped  to  show  them,  but  such  service 
is  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Teach  Appredatloii  of  Muric 

Many  schools  have  music  machines,  and 
the  county  librarians  are  building  up  col- 
lections of  educational  music  records  to 
teach  appreciation  of  music  and  to  cor- 
relate with  the  subjects  taught  in  school. 
One  county  librarian  is  circulating  music 
rolls  to  schools  and  community  centers 
having  player  pianos. 

The  schools  served  range  in  size  from 
tiny  schools  far  out  in  the  mountains  or 
on  the  desert  to  the  large  ones  in  the  val- 
leys or  in  the  towns.  Some  of  the  remote 
schools  can  be  reached  only  by  stage  or 
pack  train  yet  have  a  library  service  that 
surpasses  many  city  schools.  Over  2,100 
school  districts  of  California  have  joined 
county  libraries.  In  11  counties  every 
school  has  joined  the  county  library, 
while  in  the  other  counties  most  of  the 
schools  have  joined. 

California's  aim  in  county  free  library 
service  to  schools  is  to  have  in  each  of 
the  58  counties  of  the  State  a  large  cen- 
tral school  library  within  the  county  li- 
brary filling  the  needs  of  the  children  in 
school  and  in  the  home  and  giving  them 
such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a 
library  that  they  will  realize  it  is  an 
Institution  to  be  used  throughout  life. 


Training  in  foreign  langimge  studies 
is  no  longer  prescribed  for  entrance  to 
several  schools  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 


PREPARATION  FOR 
TILE  TRADES. 


TEX. 


Vocational  School  of  Secondary 
Grade  Develops  General  Indus- 
trial Intelligence  and  Trains  Di- 
rectljr  for  Textile  Work. 


To  prepare  boys  and  girls  directly  for 
the  textile  trade,  and  to  give  them  a 
foundation  of  academic  and  technical 
work,  Is  the  aim  of  the  New  York  Textile 
High  School.  This  school  was  organized 
more  than  two  years  ago  in  response  to 
a  united  demand  from  about  a  dozen 
textile  organizations  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
vocational  strhool  of  high-school  grade. 
The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  The  first  two  years  are  consid- 
ered a  preparatory  course,  Intended  to 
develop  the  pupils'  general  and  indus- 
trial intelligence,  and  the  last  two  years 
are  devoted  to  distinctly  vocational  work. 
The  first  year's  work  is  taken  in  one  of 
the  general  high  schools  of  the  city,  and 
must  be  completed  before  entrance  into 
the  Textile  High  School. 

Work  Specialized  to  Meet  Stadenti'  Needs. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  textile  industry,  the  voca- 
tional work  is  divided  into  such  courses 
as  general  textiles,  marketing  of  textiles, 
textile  manufacturing  and  engineering, 
textile  chemistry  and  dyeing,  costume 
design,  and  applied  textile  design.  The 
general  textile  course  is  planned  for 
pupils  who  desire  to  enter  the  textile 
field  but  have  not  yet  chosen  a  special 
branch.  Such  pupils  receive  a  broad  gen- 
eral trainmg  In  the  theory  and  pracUce 
of  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  silk  yarn,  and 
fabric  manufacture.  The  work  includes 
such  subjects  as  weave  formation,  analy- 
sis of  fabrics,  knitting,  warp  prepara- 
tion and  weaving,  cotton  yam  manufac- 
ture, silk  yarn  juanufacture,  chemistry, 
dyeing,  and  finishing. 

Students  who  expect  to  enter  the  pur- 
chasing  and  selling  branches  of  the  trade 
take  the  course  in  marketing  of  textiles, 
and  this  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
courses.  Emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  fin- 
ished fabric,  and  the  students  are  given 
enough  knowledge  of  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture to  i-ecognize  the  different  valuea 
of  various  textiles. 

The  course  In  textile  manufacturing 
and  engineering  alms  to  give  training 
that  will  prepare  young  men  to  enter 
either  the  manufacturing  or  the  power 
department  of  a  textile  mill  and  later 
to  take  responsible  positions  sucJi  as 
overseers  and  superintendent*. 
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Craiity  Libraries  Witk  BrMches  Et- 
tablished  in  Manjr  States — Other 
States  Maintain  Traveling  Li- 
braries. 


By  Julia  A.  Robinson,  Executive  Secre- 
tary Iowa   Library   CommUsion, 

The  need  and  value  of  books  and  read- 
ing for  the  young  requires  no  defense. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  there  sliould 
be  libraries  available  for  their  use.  The 
only  question  is  what  books  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  the  school  libraries  and  how 
shall  they  be  procured. 

The  reply  may  be  made  that  all  classes 
of  books  for  the  young  desirable  in  a 
community  library  are  desirable  in  a 
school  library.  In  making  a  beginning 
the  best  should  be  selected  in  each  class, 
and  no  class  should  be  eliminated.  Ap- 
proved lists  are  available  for  making 
this  selection. 

Problem  U  Met  la  Settled  CoiMiMaltletf. 

The  library  problem  in  our  larger 
communities  the  country  over  has  been 
solved  by  community-supported  libraries 
free  to  all,  supplying  the  schools  with 
books  to  supplement  their  work  and  fur- 
nishing recreational  reading  for  the 
pupils.  In  the  larger  cities  branches 
antl  schoolroom  collections  bring  the 
public  library  within  the  reach  of  schools 
at  a  distance  from  the  central  building. 
Many  of  the  snialler  communities  have 
libraries,  often  inadequately  supported  to 
be  sure,  but  giving  access  to  books,  never- 
theless. 

For  the  rural  schools  some  other 
method  of  book  supply  must  be  found. 
The  ideal  might  seem  school  libraries, 
but  inadequate  provision  for  their  pur- 
chase and  lack  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  school  ofWdals  of  their  value 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Two  other  methods  of  supply  seem  bet- 
ter to  fill  the  needs,  for  the  present  at 
least.  One  of  these  is  the  county  library 
idea,  which  is  developing  more  or  less 
rapidly  hi  many  States.  This  plan  coo- 
templates  a  central  library  In  each 
county  supported  by  the  county  for  the 
free  use  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
county. 

Branches   Pnrnlsli   Admirable   Centers. 

To  make  this  possible,  in  addition  to  a 
central  collection,  branches  and  stations 
are  placed  at  various  points  over  the 
county,  and  schools  furnish  admirable 
centers  for  this  purpose. 

There  should  be  n  permanent  collec- 
tion of  reference  boolcs  in  each  branch 


supplemented  by  traveling  collections 
from  the  central  library  of  books  fbr 
school  use  and  recreational  reading,  ex- 
changed at  regular  intervals  by  a  lK)ok 
wagon  traveling  over  the  county,  or  in 
some  other  way.  Thus  the  collections  in 
branches  and  stations  will  always  be 
kept  fresh  and  up  to  date,  desired  books 
being  supplied  on  request. 

Such  county  systems  are  now  conducted 
in  many  States  and  their  number  is  con- 
stantly Increasing  Information  con- 
cerning their  development  in  any  State 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  proper 
State  library  commission  at  the  capital, 
or  to  the  American  Library  Association, 
78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Many  States  Maintain  Traveling  Libraries. 

The  second  method  now  in  operation  in 
many  States  and  of  great  value  where 
the  county  system  has  not  been  Inaugu- 
rated is  the  Statci  traveling  library, 
supported  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  State  who  are  without 
other  library  facilities.  Books  are  sent 
by  mall,  freight,  or  express  for  a  gener- 
ous period  of  time  when  they  may  be  re- 
turned or  exchanged  for  other  collections. 
A  nominal  sum,  usuall '  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, is  the  only  charge. 

In  this  way  books  are  made  available 
to  rural  schools  and  small  communities 
which  would  otherwise  be  bookless.  In- 
formation regarding  the  State  traveling 
library  in  any  State  may  also  be  secured 
through  the  Stat^  library  commission,  by 
which  It  is  generally  operated,  or  from 
the  American  Library  Association. 


IS  YOUR  LIBRARY  ORGANIZED  FOR 
EDUCATION? 

The  American  Library  Association  be- 
lieves that  every  student  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  through  the  university 
should  learn  to  use  and  appreciate  books 
and  libraries,  not  only  that  be  may  study 
to  advantage  in  school  but  also  that  he 
may  continue  through  adult  life  to  bene- 
fit from  the  resoorces  of  libraries. 

To  accomplish  this  there  should  be  a 
supervisor  of  school  libraries  In  every 
State  and  Province,  and  a  school  libra- 
rian or  supervisor  for  every  school  sys- 
tem— city,  county,  township,  or  district. 

We  therefore  recommend  as  a  mini- 
mum standard  that  tliere  be  at  least  one 
full-time  school  librarian  for  an  enroll- 
ment of  1,000  elementary  and  high-school 
pupils. 

Whether  the  school  library  supervisor 
or  librarian  shall  be  employed  by  school 
or  library  authorities,  separately  or 
jointly,  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
State  or  local  conditions. — American  Li- 
brary Association,  Chicago,  III, 


TEACHING  CHILDREN 

THE  READING  HABIT 


To  Reftd  Books  is  Far  More  Ham 
To  Read  Print — Librarian  Mnst 
Know  GiiUren  and  the  Books 
Children  Should  Read. 


By  Anne  T.  Eaton,  Librarian  Lincoln 

School  of  Teachers'  Oolleife,  Note  York 

dtp. 

The  teacher  of  the  third  grade  whose 
pupil  said  to  her,  "You  have  taught  me 
the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world — 
how  to  read  books."  had  given  that  boy 
more  than  the  ability  to  read  print  She 
had  started  him  on  the  right  road  to  be- 
come a  possessor  of  the  Joys  of  reading. 
It  remains  for  his  later  teachers  and  for 
librarians  to  see  that  he  continues  to 
travel  this  road. 

If  reading  is  to  mean  the  magic  of  an 
adventure,  those  of  us  who  deal  with 
children  and  books  must  keep  ourselves 
extraordinarily  sensitive  to  the  appeal 
made  by  certain  books  to  certain  chil- 
dren. Most  boys  would  not,  like  Felix 
Fay,  in  "  Moon  Calf,"  come  out  readers 
at  the  end  of  a  course  of  the  Elsie  books ! 
By  knowing  children's  books  and  the 
adult  books  which  children  should  read, 
as  well  as  the  children  themselves,  we 
shall  not  run  the  risk  of  discouraging  a 
prospective  reader  by  presenting  and 
urging  a  wrong  book  at  the  wrong  time. 

Schools  with  school  libraries  have  here 
an  advantage  over  those  which  can  fur- 
nish only  a  list  of  titles  to  be  procured 
somewhere  and  read.  The  modem  school 
will  doubtless  more  and  more  frequently 
add  to  its  equipment  a  library,  which, 
under  a  certain  degree  of  supervision — 
a  supervision  of  friendly  interest  and 
comradeship  rather  than  mere  supervi- 
sion— will  take  the  place  of  "requlre^l 
reading  lists."  The  school  library  can 
offer,  better  than  the  book  list  can,  an 
attractive  assortment  for  different  types 
of  children,  which  will  keep  them  real 
users  and  lovers  of  books. 

The  small  boy's  comparison  of  two 
school  libraries  which  he  had  known :  "  I 
like  this  one  better,  the  other  has  more 
books  ia  it,  but  this  library  has  fot  more, 
somehow,"  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  attempt  to  provide  for  many  different 
tastes. 

By  knowing  books  oursAves  and  by 
studying  children's  tastes  at  different 
periods;  by  making  reading  a  reality  in 
children's  lives  through  finding  books 
that  appeal  to  many  different  types  of 
children,  we  shall  teach  them  the  read- 
ing habit  and  help  them  find  "  the  magic 
of  the  adventure  of  reading." 
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SPECIAL  CARE  FOR  SUFFERERS 

FROM  CARDIAC  DISORDERS 


Instnidion  U  Subordinated  to  Medical  Treatment  for  Cliildren  with 
Weak  Hearts  in  New  York  City  Sdiools — ^Exerdse  Appropriate  to 
Conation  if  Eacovraged — Precautions  Are  Taken  to  Prevent 
Overexertion. 


To  regard  the  child  first  as  a  patient 
and  then  as  a  pupil  is  the  spirit  of  the 
classes  conducted  for  children  suffering 
from  cardiac  disorders  in  New  York  City 
schools.  These  children  when  they  be- 
long to  regular  classes  generally  lose  a 
great  deal  of  school  time  on  account  of 
frequent  and  long  illnesses,  and  they  find 
it  hard  to  make  up  the  work  in  the  short 
periods  in  which  they  are  able  to  attend 
school.  Special  classes  give  these  chil- 
dren a  relaxed  curriculum,  relieving 
them  of  the  mental  and  physical  strain 
of  trying  to  keep  up  with  children  in 
normal  health.  In  these  classes  the 
children  have  the  advantage  of  longer 
hours  of  care  and  supervision,  rest  pe- 
riods, physical  training  according  to  in- 
'dlvidual  needs,  and  attention  to  diet, 
clothing,  and  everything  that  influences 
their  physical  condition. 

The  children  arrive  at  the  school  be- 
tween 8.30  and  9  o'clock  and  remain  until 
5,  the  time  after  3  being  spent  in  rest 
and  recreation.  Only  about  four  hours  a 
day  are  devoted  to  regular  school  work, 
for  the  authorities  believe  that  these 
children  should  be  permitted  to  take  a 
longer  time  to  complete  tlie  school  course 
than  normal  children.  The  same  work 
is  given  as  in  ordinary  classes,  but  to 
prevent  strain  and  overwork  the  course 
is  given  more  slowly.  Vocational  courses 
are  given  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  some 
method  of  earning  their  living  suited  to 
their  handicap. 

SvpcrrlM  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Play. 

The  practice  of  keeping  the  children 
under  supervision  for  eight  hours  a  day 
glvinsr  them  open-air  and  indoor  recre- 
ation tends  to  keep  them  off  the  streets, 
wliere  they  would  be  likely  to  attempt  to 
exercise  as  violently  as  physically  su- 
perior children  and  thus  undo  the  bene- 
fits of  many  weeks  of  careful  treatment. 
Parents  generally  have  not  the  time  to 
see  that  the  child  keeps  within  his 
strength,  and  sometimes  they  insist  that 
he  stay  quiet  all  the  time,  thus  denying 
him  necessary  recreation. 

Daily  medical  inspection  is  glvea  every 
child  In  these  classes,  and  temperature 
i»  taken  twice  a  day.  A  child  with  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  or  more  is 


not  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  activities. 
If  the  high  temperature  is  discovered 
during  school  hours,  the  pupil  Is  per- 
mitted to  rest  In  school  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  day.  If  the  in- 
creased temperature  persists  until  dis- 
missal time,  the  pupil  is  instructed  to  re- 
main in  bed  at  home  the  next  day.  The 
nurse  calls  at  the  home  the  next  day  and 
the  child  is  not  allowed  to  return  to 
school  until  his  temperature  has  been 
normal  for  24  hours.  During  the  time 
he  remains  away  from  school  the  special 
cardiac  clinic  arranges  for  proper  care 
either  at  home  or  at  a  hospital.  By  care- 
ful watch  of  conditions  the  school  keeps 
track  of  each  child  and  can  often  prevent 
a  serious  attack  with  great  loss  of  school 
time. 

Plenty  of  Somahine  and  Fresh  Air. 

Classrooms  are  generally  corner  rooms 
with  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  not 
higher  than  one  flight  of  stairs,  near  an 
exit  and  with  easy  access  to  the  play- 
gronnd.  Well-balanced  lunches  are 
served,  and  hot  drinks  when  necessary. 
W5rm  underwear,  su Ancient  number  of 
hours  of  sleep  at  home,  good  mouth  hy- 
giene, protection  agahist  stormy  weather, 
etc.,  are  insisted  upon.  Parents  are 
urged  to  cooperate  in  preventing  chil- 
dren from  overworking  at  home. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  precautions  the 
health  of  the  children  has  Improved  and, 
as  a  consequence,  their  attendance  and 
school  progress.  For  example,  11  chil- 
dren In  Public  School  No.  75,  who  had 
lost  265  days  during  the  term  preceding 
their  admission  to  the  special  class,  lost 
only  55  days  In  their  flrst  term  after  ad- 
mission, a  gain  of  19  days  for  each  child. 
Frequent  reexaminations  are  given  to  de- 
termine when  a  pupil  may  be  returned 
to  the  regular  grades. 

To  care  for  school  children  who  need 
more  constant  supervision  than  the  spe- 
cial class  can  provide,  "  cardiac  homes  " 
have  been  establl.shed  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Public  Education  Association 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. The  Mlneola  Cardiac  Home  ac- 
cepts both  boys  and  girls  of  school  age. 
As  a  rule,  it  Is  required  that  children  be 
free  from  remediable  defects  such  as  de- 


cayed teeth,  diseased  tooslls,  etc.,  so  as 
to  get  the  full  benefit  from  the  home. 
Most  al  the  children  were  too  ill  to  at- 
tend their  regular  school  when  admitted, 
but  after  some  days  of  treatment  maay 
were  able  to  take  part  In  the  school  work 
given  in  the  home.  Pupils  in  the  home 
are  on  the  regular  city  school  register, 
the  group  being  considered  an  annex  to 
Public  School  No.  04,  Manhattan,  which 
has  several  other  "cardiac  classes." 

Each  child  upon  admission  is  tested  to 
find  out  just  how  much  physical  exercise 
he  can  take.  As  improvement  develops 
he  is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  do 
more  vigorous  work.  Outdoor  gardening 
is  taken  up  because  it  stimulates  hiterest 
and  develops  perseverance  and  endurance 
by  requiring  sustained  exercise.  Croquet, 
handball,  pushball,  and  baseball,  as  well 
as  walking  and  dancing  are  encouraged. 
Such  occupations  as  quiet  games  and  bas- 
ketry are  taught  that  the  children  may 
have  some  form  of  entertainment  which 
will  divert  them  when  more  energetic 
exercise  is  forbidden.  The  idea  of  all 
the  special  instruction  is  to  teach  the 
children  to  do  whatever  is  within  their 
capacity  rather  than  to  prohibit  action. 


SPEND  HALF  TIME  STUDYING 
ENGLISH. 

Porefgn-born  children  In  public  school 
No.  12,  of  BuflPalo,  are  taught  English  for 
half  of  every  school  day,  spending  the 
other  half  in  their  regular  classrooms. 
Many  children  have  done  the  work  of 
several  grades  in  European  schools  and 
are  prescient  In  most  at  the  work,  btit 
on  account  of  their  lack  of  English  must 
be  assigned  to  a  low  grade  with  chil- 
dren younger  than  thems^ves.  To  help 
the  foreign-born  children  learn  enough 
English  to  allow  them  to  take  their 
places  with  children  of  their  own  ages, 
the  school  has  established  the  special 
class.  Promotions  are  made  every  two 
weeks  and  with  this  incentive  the  chil- 
dren work  hard. 

As  their  English  improves  they  are 
able  to  take  part  in  the  regular  recita- 
tions in  the  class  to  which  they  ai^  as- 
signed, and  before  long  they  can  be 
placed  In  the  class  where  they  really  be- 
long. Teachers  say  that  children  who 
have  had  the  special  work  speak  better 
Eni^lsh  after  six  weeks  than  some  who 
have  been  in  the  regular  grades  for  two 
years  without  extra  help.  Some  chil- 
dren have  been  able  to  rise  through  four 
grades  in  eight  weeks.  The  removal  of 
pupils  who  are  greatly  over  age  from  the 
lower  grades  Is  found  to  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  younger  children  who  belong  in 
those  grades  as  well  as  for  the  older  for- 
eign-bom children. 
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THE  LIBRARY'S  PART 
IN  TEACHING  HISTORY 

Thoroagh  Understanding  Between 
Teaser  and  Librarian  is  Essen- 
tial —  History  Teacher  Should 
Share  in  Selection  of  Library 
Books—^Assignments  Definite. 


By  EiLLA  S.  MoBGAN,  Ldhrarian  Lincoln 
High  School,  Los  Angelas,  Calif, 

"Effective  history  teaching  is  impos- 
sible without  an  adequate  supply  of  col- 
lateral reading  material,"  states  a  recent 
committee  report  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Historical  Association,  and  library 
and  librarian  are  the  necessary  comple- 
ments to  text  and  teacher.  For  the  suc- 
cessful functioning  of  this  combination 
there  must  be  understanding  each  of  the 
other's  work,  and  in  addition  a  willing 
cooperation.  The  librarian  can  not  ch)- 
operate  fully  unless  she  understands 
what  the  teacher  is  trying  to  Impress 
upon  her  pupils.  A  few  practical  sug- 
gestions on  combining  the  teacher's  and 
librarian's  efforts  are  offered. 

Book!  Analyicd  for  Card  CaUiogvc. 

If  the  history  teacher  is  willing  to 
adopt  a  plan  of  short  and  frequent  read- 
ing assignments,  books  may  be  restricted 
for  home  use  to  overnight,  giving  many 
more  pupils  a  chance  to  use  tlie  same 
volume.  To  obtain  the  maximum  from 
them,  books  should  be  analyzed  and  suit- 
able readings  included  in  the  card  cata- 
logue; the  librarian  calls  these  "ana- 
lytics." Much  otherwise  hidden  mate- 
rial and  many  a  choice  bit  from  books 
not  classed  as  histories  will  be  brought 
to  light  permanently.  Cooperation  of  the 
teacher  witli  the  librarian  in  this  work 
is  especially  valuable,  for  the  teacher's 
choice  of  analytics  will  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  her  subject,  expanding  and 
stressing  where  desirable,  and  adding 
new  viewpoints.  Her  personal  knowl- 
edge of  them  enables  her  to  recommend 
i*eadings  fitted  to  individual  pupils,  as- 
s\iring  far  greater  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm. Incorporated  in  the  card  cata- 
logue these  history  topics  become  a  per- 
manent contribution  to  the  school,  mak- 
ing available  so  much  additional  material 
that  the  number  of  volumes  is  virtually 
increased. 

Select  Library  Bookf  with  Care. 

The  history  teacher  should  actively 
share  in  the  selection  of  llbrai^  books. 
Beside  the  various  historical  and  other 
magazines    publishing    reviews    of    new 


books,  the  American  Library  Association 
Booklist  and  the  Book  Review  Digest 
may  very  profitably  be  consulted  for 
evaluations  of  new  titles.  It  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  latest  and  best  be  added 
to  the  history  collection;  often  a  per- 
sonal examination  seems  the  only  safe 
plan.  Much  duplication  of  titles  is  sel- 
dom advisable,  having  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce collateral  reading  to  a  purely  me- 
chanical process  and  losing  to  the  pupil 
those  desirable  by-products,  a  feeling  for 
research  and  literature. 

Through  her  class  contact  with  pupils 
the  teacher  can  aid  In  collecting  other 
history  material,  no  less  valuable  because 
Inexpensive  or  free.  The  pupil  who  Is 
taught  to  see  a  possible  addition  to  the 
picture  collection  in  an  advertisement 
and  the  value  of  a  newspaper  item  for 
the  clipping  file  has  learned  a  valuable 
lesson.  His  Interest  in  the  museum  ex- 
hibit case  Is  greatly  Increased  If  he  has 
been  the  means  of  an  Interesting  loan 
to  it. 

The  librarian  should  simplify  rules, 
catalogue,  and  classification;  arranging 
books  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher, 
so  far  as  compatible  with  a  reasonable 
uniformity  with  the  public  library.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  familiarity  with  the 
school  library  render  easy  the  use  of  the 
public  library.  The  teacher's  assign- 
ments should  be  definite  and  clear,  so 
that  pupils  may  lose  no  time  In  getting 
nee<led  material.  Discouragement  to  the 
point  of  blunting  future  effort  results 
when  pupils  are  sent  for  material  not  in 
the  library,  and  questions  of  obscure  fact 
requiring  much  search  on  the  part  of  the 
librarian  have  no  value  for  the  pupil. 


A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
HEALTH  CITY. 


VETERANS'  BUREAU  NEEDS  RECON- 
STRUCTION AIDES. 

Reconstruction  aides  and  assistants 
In  occupational  therapy  and  physio- 
therapy are  urgently  needed  at  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  in  con- 
nection with  the  rehablll-tation  of  dis- 
abled soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 
The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission will  receive  applications  for 
these  positions  until  further  notice. 
Both  men  and  women  are  admitted  to 
examinations.  Applicants  are  not  re- 
qulre<l  to  report  for  a  written  examina- 
tion, but  are  rated  upon  their  education, 
training,  experience,  and  physical 
ability.  Full  information  concerning 
salaries  and  requirements,  and  applica- 
tion blanks,  may  be  secured  from  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  board  of  civil 
service  pxaminers  at  the  post  office  or 
customhouse  in  any  city. 


Childreii  Have  Fall  Organizatiai 
For  Maintaining  Health  Rales— ^ 
''Little  Mothers'  Uagae''  and 
''Growth  Class''  Aid  m  Arous- 
ing Interest  of  Pnpils. 


By    Edna    L.    Hammer,    Public    Henlth 
Nurse,  Uvalde,  Te^. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  ac- 
complished is  that  of  the  **  health  city  " 
in  the  grammar  part  of  the  higli  school, 
wlilch  consists  of  four  gmdes.  The  chil- 
dren have  their  own  mayor,  judge,  and 
sheriff,  two  aldermen  from  each  ward 
(room),  one  of  which  is  a  girl  and  one  a 
boy,  their  ward  health  conmalssloner, 
and  as  many  street  Inspectors  as  there 
are  ^streets.  Those  falling  to  comply 
with  the  health  rules  are  tried ;  the  first 
offense  Is  punished  by  a  reprimand ;  the 
second,  by  loss  of  some  privilege;  the 
third,  by  loss  of  citizenship.  We  have 
had  one  trial  which  was  most  interesting. 

Another  new  feature  added  this  month 
is  that  of  the  "little  mothers'  league." 
One  class  Is  now  held  every  other  Satur- 
day and  by  the  end  of  the  coming  mouth 
there  will  be  two  more.  The  children 
take  great  interest,  and  the  minutes  as 
written  and  read  by  the  secretary  are 
well  worth  hearing.  A  publicity  chair- 
man sees  that  a  weekly  article  reaches 
the  local  paper  concerning  the  meeting. 

A  third  feature  Is  that  of  the  "  ginnvth 
class  "  for  the  schools  as  a  whole,  which 
was  organized  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  teachers  i-ead  to  the  children  *'The 
Story  How  the  Fairy's  House  Was 
Built,"  and  the  three  lower  grades  are 
constructing  the  house. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  sick- 
ness  in  the  city.  I  have  had,  among 
others,  two  typhoid  and  three  pneumonia 
cases.  The  first  time  I  undertook  vo 
bathe  one  of  the  latter,  the  father  of  the 
patient  became  most  excited  and  rushed 
to  the  doctor  and  told  him,  **  The  nurse 
washed  his  feet  and  they  will  not  get 
warm,  and  he  is  worse."  Now,  the  pa- 
tient is  bathed  daily,  and  his  parents 
have  learned  that  a  bath  will  not  kill 
him.  The  typhoid  patients  were  Mexi- 
cans, and  when  I  told  all  the  well  ones 
they  should  take  the  serum,  they  thought 
I  meant  to  be  vaccinated,  and  for  one 
hour  I  had  my  hands  full  explaining.  I 
left  them  all  In  a  fine  humor  and  they 
have  taken  the  serum.  Last  night  the 
mother  came  and  brought  another  Mexi- 
can to  join  the  Red  Cross,  and  thus  we 
have  two  more  members. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  EDUCATION 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


BonBiTT,  Franklin.  Curriculum  making 
in  I-os  Angeles.  Chicago,  HI.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  [1922]  106  p.  8\ 
<  Supplementary  educational  mono- 
graphs, pub.  in  conjunction  with  the 
School  review  and  the  Elementary 
school  Journal,  no.  20,  June,  1922.) 

Describes  the  work  now  going  on  in  Los 
Angeles  in  the  reexamination  of  current 
courses  of  study  In  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  The  subject  is  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  discussion  of  the 
method  In  order  to  improve  it,  and  also  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  formulation  of 
a  technique  of  practical  curriculum  reex- 
amination and  reformulation. 

Cole,  Thomas  R.  Learning  to  be  a 
schoolmaster.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  company,  1922.    60  p.    12**. 

In  this  book  the  author,  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Seattle,  relates  some 
of  his  personal  experiences  in  the  teaching 
profession,  for  the  information  of  those  Just 
entering  the  service. 

C50UNT8,  George  Sylvesteb.  The  selec- 
tive character  of  American  secondary 
education.  Chicago,  111.,  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  [1922]  xviii,  162  p., 
diagrs.,  tables.  8"".  (Supplementary 
educational  monographs,  pub.  in  con- 
junction with  the  School  review  and 
the  Elementary  school  Journal,  no.  19, 
May,  1922.) 

What  is  the  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal character  of  the  public  high  school  pop- 
ulation? This  study  undertakes  to  answer 
this  question  from  data  obtained  by  means  of 
questionnaire  cards  fliled  in  by  pupils  of  pub- 
lic high  schools  in  Seattle,  Wash. ;  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Brid^port,  Conn. ;  and  Mount  Vernon, 
N.  T.  The  conclusions  confirm  what  one 
might  expect  from  superficial  observation, 
namely,  that  although  In  theory  free  sec- 
ondary education  is  provided  for  all  it  actu- 
ally is  enjoyed  only  by  a  highly  selected 
group  of  pupils.  The  author  aiso  discusses 
the  general  problem  of  the  extent  to  which 
public  education  of  the  various  grades 
should  be  supplied  for  all  in  a  democracy. 

CuBBERLEY,  Ellwood  P.  A  brief  history 
of  education ;  a  history  of  the  practice 
and  progress  and  organization  of  edu- 
cation. Boston,  New  York  [etc.], 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1922]. 
xvl,  462,  vi  p.  illus.  (incl.  maps)  plates, 
ports.,  diagrs.  8*.  (Riverside  text- 
books in  education,  ed.  by  B.  P.  Cub- 
berley. ) 

In  nis  presentation  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation. Prof.  Cubberley  introduces  a  record 
of  world  events  and  forces,  which  he  Judges 
baye  contributed  materially  to  th«  shaping 
and  directing  of  intellectual  and  educa- 
tional progress.  He  writes  a  history  of  the 
practic*'  and  progress  and  organisation  of 


education  itself,  rather  than  a  history  of 
educational  theory.  The  present  brief  vol- 
ume is  for  the  use  of  those  who  do  not 
care  to  study  the  history  of  education  in 
the  detail  given  in  Cubberley's  larger  work 
on  the  subject. 

Gillette,  John  Mobbis.  Rural  sociology. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1922.    xli,  571  p.    8«. 

A  comprehensive  manual  of  the  study  of 
social  and  economic  life  in  rural  communi- 
ties and  of  rural  social  institutions,  as  the 
church  and  the  school,  to  each  of  which  an 
entire  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted.  The 
author  expresses  the  view  that  "a  national 
department  of  education  would  be  the 
worthy  agency  of  a  great  Nation  to  do  for 
men's  minds  what  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce does  for  trade  and  that  of  agriculture 
does  for  agricultural  production."  Some 
special  features  In  rural  progress,  including 
community  building,  are  also  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  volume. 

National  edtjcation  association. 
Library  department.  Graded  list  of 
books  for  children,  prepared  by  the  Ele- 
mentary school  library  committee  of 
the  National  education  association. 
Chicago,  American  library  association, 
1922.    235  p.    12^ 

This  general  list  of  about  1,000  children's 
books  for  home  reading,  with  annotations, 
is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  both  of  teach- 
ers and  librarians.  It  is  divided  into  the 
following  three  sections :  Section  A,  pic- 
ture books  and  easy  reading  books  for 
grades  1,  2,  and  3 ;  Section  B,  for  grades 
4,  5,  and  6 ;  Section  C,  for  grades  7,  8,  and 
9.  A  list  of  60  reference  books  useful  for 
the  first  nine  grades  is  added,  and  the  vol- 
ume is  equipped  with  full  title  and  subject 
indexes. 

RussKix,  Charles.  The  improvement  of 
the  city  elementary  school-teacher  in 
service.  New  York  city.  Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university,  1922.  139 
p.  8*.  (Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university.  Contributions  to  education, 
no.  128.) 

The  topics  covered  in  this  book  are  the 
rise  and  development  of  agencies  for  the  im- 
provement of  teachers  in  service,  the  char- 
acter of  present-day  agencies,  the  funda- 
mentals of  Improvement,  and  a  suggested 
scheme  of  improvement  for  a  city.  Under 
the  second  heading  data  are  presented  ob- 
tained from  dty  school  reports  for  1911- 
1920  for  cities  having  20,000  or  more  in- 
habitants. 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.  Education  in  a 
democracy.  Boston  and  New  York, 
Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1922.  154 
p.    12«. 

The  public  school  is  as  national  as  the 
American  flag;  it  is  also  indigenous,  origi- 
nated in  America  to  meet  an  absolutely  new 


educational  need.  So  asserts  the  author  of 
this  book,  who  champions  the  public  school 
for  all  American  children  as  against  all 
kinds  of  private  or  exclusive  schools.  The 
public  school  educates  for  democracy  and 
welds  pupils  of  diverse  origin  together  Into 
a  compact  social  body  animated  by  the 
American  spirit.  The  book  restates  our 
educational  ideals — social,  individual,  and 
creative.  Its  style  is  that  of  the  literary 
essay. 

Smith,  William  A.  The  reading  process. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1922.    xll,  267  p.     illus.,  charts.     12% 

Snedden,  David.  Bkiucational  sociology. 
New  York,  The  Century  company,  1922. 
xii,  689  p.  S\  (The  Century  social 
science  series.) 

The  chief  function  of  educational  sociol- 
ogy, according  to  the  author,  is  the  scien- 
tiflc  determination  of  educational  objectives. 
It  also  aids  in  adapting  educational  pro- 
grams to  various  social  groups  which  differ 
because  of  heredity,  environment,  and  op' 
portunities.  The  book  aims  to  extend  the 
educator's  professional  vision  and  to  multi" 
ply  and  deepen  his  professional  apprecia- 
tions. In  order  to  stimulate  thought  and 
inquiry,  a  list  of  *'  leading "  questions  for 
consideration  is  prefixed  to  each  chapter. 
The  author  begins  with  a  survey  of  general 
principles  of  sociology,  and  then  proceeds 
to  their  educational  application  as  the 
sociological  foundations  of  education.  Fi- 
nally, the  sociological  foundations  of  the  va« 
rious  school   subjects  are  examined. 

Strayer,  George  Drayton,  and  Even  den, 
Edward  Samuel.  Syllabus  of  a  course 
in  the  principles  of  educational  admin- 
istration. New  York  city.  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1922.  160 
p.  diagrs.,  tables.  8".  (Teachers  col- 
lege syllabi,  no.  11.) 

The  fundamental  principles  of  educa- 
tional administration  are  outlined  in  this 
syllabus  as  given  in  a  one-year  course  la 
Teachers'  college,  Columbia  university,  but 
are  in  a  form  adapted  for  use  elsewhere 
also.  The  first  semester  work  may  be  de- 
scribed briefly  as  covering  the  field  of  edu- 
cational administration  as  determined  by 
national,  State,  and  county  support,  control, 
organization,  and  supervision.  The  outline 
for  the  second  semester  is  from  the  stand- 
point  of  the  local  administrative  unit.  For 
each  topic  the  syllabus  presents  an  outline 
of  the  major  problems,  together  with  a 
selected  bibliography. 

Williams,  Jesse  Feiring.  The  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  physical 
education.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1922.  xlil,  325  p.  diagrs., 
tables.    8*. 

The  historical  development  and  point  of 
view  of  modern  physical  education,  guiding 
principles  in  organization  and  administra- 
tion, objects,  content,  and  material  of  physi- 
cal education  are  discussed  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  this  book.  A  detailed  analysis 
follows  of  administrative  problems,  with 
reference  to  departments  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  schools  and  colleges,  the  teaching 
Btalf  and  Its  supervision,  school  and  college 
outdoor  athletics,  intramural  athletics, 
municipal  recreation  facilities,  and  physical 
efficiency  tests. 
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POWER   OF   CREATION   AND 
OF  REDEMPTION. 

iContinued  from  page  M.) 

adonnlng.     When  creatl<m  has  heen  re- 
juiced,  ereation  has  appeared 

Redemption  Throttch  Sacriilce. 

Along  with  creation  has  gone  redemp- 
tion, always  through  sacrifice.  The 
power  of  good  ultimately  to  triun4)h  over 
evil  has  never  failed.  When  western 
civilization  was  threatened  by  Attila, 
Rome  and  Gaul  In  conmion  cause  made 
thnt  heroic  sacrifice  which  redeemed  all 
subsequent  history.  When  later  the  fol- 
loweiis  of  Mahomet  imperiled  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  the  Frankish  hosts  who 
saved  it  forever  at  Tours.  Always  the 
story  runs  the  same.  Whether  it  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  evil  intent  of 
Stuart  kings  or  the  liberty-destroying 
acts  of  a  parliament  inspired  by  a  mad 
monarch,  or  to  presdi've  a  nation  ajod  res- 
cue it  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  'Or  to 
overcome  the  great  delusion  of  world 
dominion,  aLways  there  have  been  those 
who  have  made  the  suprcone  sacc^fice  by 
which  these  results  have  been  accom- 
plished. Always  the  cross  and  always 
the  response.  There  is  a  power  which 
moves  resistlessly  that  justifies  our 
faith. 

There  is  scarcely  any  reliable  authority 
whch  denies  the  right  of  the  people  to 
self  government,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doiuinion  which  denies  obligation  to  the 
law  of  righteousness.  Jnstitutions  of 
lei*  ruing,  organized  charities,  all  of  the 
forces  of  government  and  of  religion,  are 
making  their  ceaseless  contributions  to 
the  unbought  salvation  of  the  world.  The 
re<lemption  goes  on.  The  moral  forces  of 
the  world  are  suprema 

0«r  Duty  to  Serve  Cirllinition. 

This  is  the  civilization  which  tntelll- 
^ence  lias  created  and  which  sacrifice  has 
redeemed.  We  did  not  make  it.  It  is 
our  duty  to  serve  it.  Education  ought  to 
assess  it  at  its  true  worth.  It  ought  mot 
to  despise  it,  but  reverence  it.  If  there 
be  in  education  a  better  estimation  of 
true  values,  it  must  be  on  the  aide  of  a 
great  optimism.  Under  its  examination 
human  relationship  stands  forth  as  justi- 
fied and  sanctified.  There  is  no  place  for 
the  cynic  or  the  pessimist.  Who  is  he 
that  can  take  no  part  in  business  because 
he  believes  it  is  selfish?  Who  is  he  that 
can  take  no  part  in  govemaaent  because 
he  believes  It  is  sordid  ?  Who  is  lie  that 
can  take  no  part  in  religion  because  he 
believes  it  is  imi>erfect?  These  institu- 
tions are  tbe  Instruments  by  which  an 
eternal  purpose  is  woridag  out  tiM  sal- 


vation of  the  world.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
regard  them  with  disdain ;  it  is  for  us  to 
work  with  them,  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  them,  to  justify  our  faith  in  them. 
It  is  a  high  calling  in  which  to  be  even 
a  doorkeeper  is  better  than  to  rule  over 
nwjoy  multitudes  of  critics  and  Philis- 
tines. 

The  great  setrvice  which  education 
must  perform  is  to  confirm  our  faith  In 
the  world,  establish  our  settled  convic- 
tions, and  maintain  an  open  mind.  The 
heritage  of  all  the  past  is  neither  mean 
nor  inidgniflcant.  .It  is  a  hi|^  estate. 
a%e  work  of  the  woiid  is  neither  undig- 
nified nor  degrading.  It  lacks  neither 
character  nor  jiobiiity.  It  is  the  means 
and  measure  of  i^l  real  manhood.  It  is 
truly  the  creation  and  the  redemption. 
Those  who  are  worthily  engaged  in  it  are 
ministers  of  a  holy  cause,  priests  of  a 
divine  Imposition. 


JtECRtJITING  FOR  SCHOOL  UBRA- 
1HANS. 

Many  of  the  letters  coming  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  ask  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  school  libraries,  and  for 
lists  of  books  to  put  in  them.  The  call 
for  librarians  has  become  imperative, 
ajQd  the  results  are  not  always  satis- 
factory. Not  every  first-class  libraxian 
is  fitted  for  the  work  of  school  librarian. 
No  superannuated  teacher,  broken  down 
at  his  job,  will  answtf ,  or  is  wanted. 
That  idea  has  passed.  What  i8  wanted 
is  the  young,  ambitious,  scholarly  type, 
either  sex,  not  afraid  of  work,  abound- 
ing in  vitality,  and  foil  of  "  pedagogical 
pep."  Bookworms?  No !  Save  them  for 
another  kind  of  library  altogether,  the 
subscription  kind,  or  the  museums,  but 
give  the  younger  members  of  the  clan 
to  the  school  libraries.  There  should  be 
a  strong  appeal  In  this  particular  branch 
of  library  work. 

There  are  many  seniors  in  high  school, 
and  many  In  college,  as  well,  who  are 
not  Interested  In  teaching,  doctoring, 
nursing,  and  the  like.  Recruiting  for 
school  librarians  might  begin  with  them. 
Here  are  a  few  facts  to  consider :  First, 
the  field  is  open,  with  a  constant  need 
for  first-dass,  college-trained,  library- 
schooled  recruita  Second,  the  conditions 
are  not  hard  to  fill  as  to  hours  of  labor, 
age  requirement,  personal  and  educa- 
tional qualifications.  Third,  competition 
is  not  as  keen  as  in  some  other  lines  of 
iibrary  work.  Fourth,  salaries  are  fair, 
and  are  improving.  The  same  battle  that 
is  waging  for  teachers'  salaries  is  being 
fought  in  the  libraiy  profession,  and  the 
outlook  se^ns  brighter.  And  lastly,  the 
ciyefktela  Is  miost  toterosUn^. 


With  this  Increased  activity  hi  install- 
ing libraries  in  the  schools,  high,  ele- 
mentary, rural,  and  normal,  and  in  plac- 
ing in  charge  of  them  trained  librarians, 
there  Is  still  another  need — the  need  of 
supervision.  In  some  instances  the  State 
dapartment  of  education  exxu>loys  trained 
librarians  to  supervise  all  school  li- 
braries In  the  State.  In  other  States  the 
high-school  inspector  does  the  work  of  in- 
spection and  supervision,  and  in  still 
other  States  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation and  the  State  library  commission 
cooperate  in  carrying  on  the  work.  The 
school  libraries  are  standardized  under 
this  supervision,  and  the  librarians  em- 
ployed are  of  a  higher  grade  and  more 
uniformly  efficient. 

There  are  good  library  schools  In  every 
section  of  the  country,  New  York  City 
Public  library  School ;  New  York  State 
Library  School,  AttMny;  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  Brooklyn;  Simmons  Col- 
lege School  of  Library  Science,  Boston; 
Dr^^el  Library  School,  Philadelphia; 
University  of  Illinois  Library  School, 
Urbana;  Wisconsin  University  Library 
S<dioQl,  Madison;  Library  Sebool  of  the 
Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta,  Oa. ;  fJnl- 
verslty  of  Texas  School  of  Library  Sci- 
tfice,  Austin,  and  a  number  of  other  very 
good  trainifig  schools,  bringing  splendid 
opportunity  for  training  within  ithe  reach 
of  almost  every  community.  In  the  train- 
ing schools,  vocations  within  the  yoca- 
tiion  are  tried  out  with  tiie  students,  and 
the  special  type  of  library  work  they  are 
most  inileiested  in  or  best  fitted  for 
is  given  them ;  in  this  way  there  sAiould 
be  no  misfits.— Jtf.  R.  MoOabe,  A99istant, 
Bureau  of  Education  LUbrory, 


CANADIANS  MUST  STUDY  IWOVIN- 

CIAL  HISTOKT. 

Canadian  history  should  be  studied  by 
X^iSBadlan  boys  and  giris  throughout  their 
school  course,  according  to  local  school 
authorities  in  ttie  Province  of  Ontario. 
Although  the  minister  of  education  of  the 
Province  Jhas  ordained  that  the  subject  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  university  en- 
trance, aind  Is  therefore  not  compulsory 
above  the  first  two  years  of  the  high 
school,  many  of  the  schools  will  continue 
to  make  the  subject  compulsory  in  all 
courses  except  those  for  university  en- 
trance. One  school  which  is  removing 
the  study  from  the  fourth  year  of  the 
high-schoiol  course  will  establish  a  review 
course  in  history  to  strengthen  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  work  of  the  first 
three  years. 


Better  teachtng  of  English  in  French- 
Canadian  schocrts  is  urged  by  the  French 
press  of  Quebec 
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THE  SERVICE  OF  A  PUBLIC  UBRARY  TO  HACHERS. 


Pedagogical  Library  of  S^OOO  Volumes  Arranged  to  Be  Inunediately 
Available — Special  Interests  of  Indifiduals  Are  Remembered — 
Teacben  of  City  Are  Encovaged  to  Read  and  Do  Read* 

By  Faith  E.  Smith,  Principal,  School  and  Teachers*  Department,  Los  Angeles 

(Calif,)  Puhlic  lAbrury. 


Suggestions  to  teachers  who  are  pre- 
paring for  a  city  examination;  bibliog- 
raphies on  school  finance,  surveys, 
junior  high  schools,  Americanization,  for 
superintendents  and  supervisors;  advice 
to  teachers  who  are  buying  children's 
books ;  assistance  in  forming  the  courses 
of  study ;  supplying  aids  to  teachers  who 
have  clianged  from  the  third  grade  to 
the  first  grade,  or  from  Latin  to  mathe- 
matics, and  to  young  college  students 
who  are  assigned  to  rural  schools  for 
tkeir  first  experience  in  teaching,  lend- 
ing books  to  principals  which  will  give 
to  their  teachers  new  visions  and  new 
ideals  of  education — these  are  a  few  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  school  and  teach- 
ers* department  of  the  Los  Angeles  pub- 
lic library  attempts  to  give  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  schools  the  best  results  of 
educational  experiments  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Los  Angeles  public  library  pro- 
vides a  professional  library  of  5,000 
books  and  as  many  pamphlets  of  strictly 
educational  literature  for  the  teachers 
and  university  students  of  the  city. 
There  are  also  magazines,  clippings,  and 
other  printed  and  typewritten  matter  on 
educational  methods,  courses  of  study, 
project  curriculum,  mental  tests,  voca- 
tional education,  religious  and  moral 
education,  school  and  college  catalogues, 
imblications  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  of  State  and  city 
boards  of  education.  These  are  so  ar- 
ranged by  class  number  on  the  shelves, 
In  boxes,  and  by  subject  in  a  vertical 
•file  that  tiiey  are  immediately  available 
when  called  for. 

A  card  index  of  articles  In  current 
magazines  makes  it  possible  to  give  to 
teachers  tfee  most  recent  experiments  In 
aneh  subjects  as  silent  reading,  health 
prograiBs,  teachers'  councils,  or  informa- 
tion on  the  Sterling-Towner  bill. 

The  special  interests  of  supervisors, 
principals,  and  teachers  are  remembered, 
99  that  wlken  a  new  pamphlet  tm  all-year 
•schools  is  reeeired,  or  a  booik.  on  studeiit 
^•eilf-SoveBiiment,  iettera  are  written  to 
'tluNBe  who  wMi  to  Jmow  iahoot  them. 
WUen  the  supervisor  of  catdboaod  ocm- 


Btructioo  drops  in  Ahe  is  quickly  shown 
an  article  on  correlatioii  of  geography 
and  liandworjc,  so  that  siie  wiU  fiikd  it 
wortii  while  to  .come  again. 

A  principal  asks  for  the  latest  ho^ks  on 
education,  and  when  she  returns  Bailey's 
Happiness  in  the  SchooO,  or  gnedden's 
Sociological  DetersHnatiofi  <»f  Objectives 
in  Education,  or  Floyd  Dell's  "  Were  yx)u 
ever  a  child?"  she  says,  "The  circula- 
t^n  of  those  boctks  should  be  multiplied 
by  10  because  10  of  my  teachers  have 
read  them.*' 

Gvidanec  for  Part-Time  TeadMn. 

The  part-time  teachers,  who  have  no 
precedent  for  their  methods  of  teaching 
and  must  adapt  themselves  from  day  to 
day  to  the  things  the  employed  boys  and 
girls  need,  daily  use  the  department  as 
a  study  room  hi  preparing  lessons  on 
civics,  vocational  guidance,  department- 
store  English,  personal  budgets,  and 
many  other  subjects  which  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
library.  A  shelf  is  kept  with  a  large 
lat)el,  "Part-time  teachers,*'  where  may 
be  found  new  books,  pamphlets,  poems, 
and  ^footations  which  wtll  be  useful  in 
<ia8B  work.  Hiese  teachers  bring  their 
classes  to  the  library,  where  they  are  as- 
signed topics  for  study  and  told  how  to 
find  them  in  the  various  departments. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  might  know 
about  the  opening  of  the  room  and  its 
resources,  groups  were  invited  to  teas, 
and  erbibits  of  special  interest  to  each 
group  were  displayed.  Very  soon  we 
learned  that  supervisors  and  principals 
were  requiring  their  teachers  to  visit  the 
department,  so  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  use  this  means  of  publicity. 

To  keep  the  teachers  informed  about 
new  accessions,  annotated  lists  of  books 
and  pamphlets  are  included  in  the 
iuonthly  and  weekly  publications  of  the 
city  teachers'  associations. 

Visits  are  made  to  the  schools  where 
deposits  of  children's  books  are  circu- 
lated. Talks  are  given  about  a  few  of 
•the  books  on  d^soslt,  and  these  immedi- 
ately become  popular.  Circular  letters 
are  sent  t»  the  teachers  every  few 
jnonths,  mentioning  new  books  for  the 
chUdien,    suggesting   laiose   to   be   read 


aloud,  and  giving  otlieir  InforBMitlon  re- 
garding their  collection.  A  circular  let- 
ter called  "  The  white  rabbit  **  has  been 
prepared  for  the  teachers  to  read  to  the 
children.  In  a  clever  way  this  has  given 
a  chat  ab»ut  books  which  couid  not  fail 
to  give  children  a  desire  to  read. 

The  teachers  of  Los  Angeles  ar^e  en- 
couraged by  their  superintendents  and 
their  supervisors  to  read,  and  they  do 
read.  And  the  effect  of  their  reading  is 
felt  in  their  enthusiasm  for  their  work, 
their  advanced  methods  of  teaching,  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  true  objectives 
of  education. 


NEW    OPPORTUNITY    FOR 
VISUAL  EDUCATION. 

{Continued  from  page  Si.) 
ignoble  failure  by  the  crowd,  as  some 
have  contended.  What  would  it  be  worth 
if  we  had  an  actual  picture  filmed  on 
the  occasion  and,  synchronizing  with  the 
immortal  gestures  and  motions  of  the 
man,  the  exact  intonations  and  inflec- 
tions of  his  voice  imprisoned  forever  by 
another  invention  of  Edison's  in  a  cell 
of  wax.  The  real  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
lost  eternally  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  an 
admiring  but  still  inquiring  posterity. 

Contrast  with  this  situation  that,  for 
example,  which  existed  when  President 
Harding  delivered  his  oration  the  other 
day  at  the  dedication  of  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. Every  movement  of  the  hand 
or  body,  every  variety  of  expression, 
every  change  of  attitude  was  being 
eagerly  watched  and  caught  for  posterity 
by  the  ever-active  camera  men.  Whether 
any  phonographic  record  of  the  voice  was 
made  I  do  not  know. 

But  just  as  if  President  Harding  had 
spoken  in  the  time  of  Lincoln  he  could 
have  been  heard  only  by  a  few  hundred 
gathered  in  the  temple  and  Its  immedi- 
ate front,  but  speaking  in  the  twentieth 
century  his  tones  were  carried  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  full  and  strong, 
to  distant  cities;  so  likewise  we  must 
satisfy  ourselves  with  an  imaginary  Im- 
personation of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  but 
the  figure  of  his  successor,  Warren  G. 
Harding,  will  go  down  to  future  ages  a 
real,  living,  moving,  historical  being. 
Does  anyone  believe  that  this  privilege 
can  be  denied  posterity?  Some  have  ob- 
jected that  this  will  destroy  the  Imagina- 
tion of  the  children  in  school.  Well,  I 
think  we  have  had  too  much  imagination 
in  history  already.  Certainly  we  can 
find  other  fields  in  which  to  permit  the 
play  of  imagination  and  every  thinking 
person  will  welcome  the  presentation  of 
accurate  knowledge  in  history  throng 
motion  pictures  and  the  substitution  of 
reality  for  mere  guesswork. 
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FOR  EFFICIENCY  IN  SMALL 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Dr.  Alexander  Inglis  Presents  Plan 
For  Reorgamzation  of  Three- 
Teacher  High  Schools  of  Indi- 
ana— Standard  Four- Year  Cnr- 
ricolnm. 


As  the  first  step  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  Indiana*s  small  high  schools, 
In  which  the  per  capita  cost  is  high  and 
the  efficiency  relatively  low,  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction  has  pub- 
lished the  report  made  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Inglis,  of  the  graduate  school  of  Harvard 
University,  who  has  been  assisting  in 
the  General  Education  Board's  survey  of 
the  schools  of  Indiana.  This  report  de- 
scribes a  standard  four-year  curriculum 
for  high  schools  of  75  or  fewer  pupils. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  four- 
year  high  schools  in  Indiana  enroll  not 
more  than  100  pupils,  and  nearly  three- 
fifths  enroll  not  more  than  75.  There- 
fore, the  important  problem  of  secondary 
education  in  tlie  State  is  that  of  these 
small  schools.  Almost  universally,  says 
the  report,  such  small  high  schools  have 
one  or  more  of  the  following  defects: 
Curricula  unjustifiably  limited,  excessive 
teacher  loads,  unnecessarily  expensive 
programs,  a  faulty  distribution  of  teacher 
assignments,  poorly  arranged  and  Ill- 
balanced  curricula,  unnecessary  and  un- 
desirable subject  requirements. 

Some  of  these  schools  provide  an  ade- 
quate curriculum,  but  when  they  do  they 
have  an  excessive  number  of  teachers  at 
unnecessary  expense,  the  report  states. 
The  schools  in  which  the  quota  of  teach- 
ers is  suitable  to  the  number  of  students 
are  able  to  give  only  a  limited  curricu- 
lum. Few  small  high  schools  escape  both 
evils. 

SabJ«cti  Offered  in  Alternate  Tears. 

The  recommendations  point  out  how 
these  conditions  can  be  remedied  by 
changes  in  organization.  Under  the  sug- 
gested plan  certain  subjects  will  be 
offered  every  other  year  Instead  of 
every  year.  This  will  save  the  waste  In- 
cident to  teaching  these  subjects  to  very 
pmall  classes  antl  will  leave  more  teach- 
ing periods  free  for  other  subjects.  For 
example,  first-year  French  will  be  taught 
one  year  and  second-year  French  the 
next,  but  both  courses  will  not  be  given 
during  the  same  school  year.  The 
teacher  of  French  will  give  only  one 
course,  in  tliat  subject  and  can  devote 
the  rest  of  the  school  day  to  other  fields. 
Algebra  and  geometry  may  be  given  in 


alternate  years ;  also  biology  and  physics, 
third  and  fourth-year  English,  and  other 
subjects.  Some  courses,  like  general  his- 
tory, general  science,  general  mathemat- 
ics, civics,  and  first  and  second  year 
English  may  be  given  every  year. 

By  this  plan  three  teachers  can  present 
a  curriculum  broad  enough  to  provide 
for  students  who  will  leave  school  after 
graduation  from  the  high  school  as  well 
as  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  col- 
lege. The  curriculum  recommended  In 
the  report  suggests  24  full  units  of  In- 
struction, the  smallest  number  that  will 
provide  adequately  for  both  groups  of 
students.  This  will  give  an  opportunity 
for  students  not  preparing  for  college  to 
attain  the  16  units  required  for  gradua- 
tion, substituting  practical  arts  courses 
for  the  algebra,  geometry,  and  foreign 
language  that  are  now  required  of  all. 

Training  in  Citizenahip  Has  Been  Neglected. 

Such  social  sciences  as  economics  and 
government  are  a  necessity  for  the  pu- 
pils' training  for  citizenship,  says  the 
reiK>rt,  and  these  have  been  neglected 
In  the  high  schools.  Courses  In  home 
economics  and  agriculture  are  proposed 
to  take  the  place  of  college  preparatory 
subjects  for  some  students;  other  prac- 
tical arts  may  be  substituted  for  these 
courses.  No  more  than  two  units  of  a 
foreign  language  are  provided  for,  and 
not  more  than  two  units  of  college  pre- 
paratory mathematics.  More  work  In 
these  lines  can  not  be  offered  profitably 
in  a  three-teacher  school,  according  to 
the  report. 

Teachers'  assignments  will  be  limited 
as  much  as  possibly  instead  of  being 
widely  scattered,  as  they  are  now  in 
many  schools.  For  example,  one  teacher 
will  have  charge  of  two  general  fields, 
agriculture  and  science ;  another  of  home 
economics  and  English;  and  the  third 
of  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and 
the  80<-ial  studies.  To  meet  the  standard 
requirements  for  "  teaching  load,"  no 
teacher  will  have  classes  for  more  than 
80  periods  a  week. 


LITTLE  PATIENTS  RECEIVE  HEALTH 
LESSONS. 

Marionettes  amuse  the  little  patients 
at  the  children's  clinic  of  the  University 
of  California  medical  college  while  they 
are  waiting  their  turn  for  treatment. 
Health  lessons  are  taught  at  the  per- 
formances, such  characters  as  the  Fresh 
Air  Fairy  and  the  Dragon  of  Late  Hours 
appearing  in  the  plays.  The  miniature 
theater  ban  l)een  provided  by  the  woman's 
auxiliary  to  the  children's  clinic.  This 
organization  has  also  arranged  cheerful 
waiting  rooms,  with  wicker  furniture, 
flowers,   and   bright-colored   draperies. 


UNIVERSITY'S  INFLUENCE 
COVERS  ENTIRE  STATE 


Books,  Information,  Instruction,  and 
Entertainment  Supplied  to  Any 
Part  of  Wisconsin  by  Extensimi 
Division  of  University. 


Service  to  communities  and  Individuals 
all  over  the  State  is  the  aim  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  extension  dlvlsioa. 
It  sends  out  correspondence  courses^ 
package  libraries,  and  programs  of  edu- 
cational lectures  and  music.  It  gives 
motion -picture  and  lantern-slide  service. 
It  provides  postgraduate  Instruction  for 
physicians.  By  these  and  other  aetivi- 
ties,  the  university  has  established  co- 
operation with  the  people  in  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  communities.  Its  Influence  ex- 
tends to  the  farthest  boundary  of  the 
State. 

The  package  library  system  supplies 
literature  to  communities  that  have  no 
public  libraries.  Each  package  contains 
material  on  a  particular  topic  of  public 
discussion.  These  topics  may  be  such  as 
Americanization,  Closed  Versus  Open 
Shop,  Goveniment  of  Railroads,  Food 
Values,  Thrift,  etc.  About  40  articles 
selected  from  many  sources  by  experts 
In  various  fields  comprise  a  package.  To 
prevent  duplication  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense the  university  cooperates  with  the 
public  libraries.  In  the  past  two  years 
about  95  per  cent  of.  the  public  libraries 
of  the  State  called  on  the  division  of 
university  extension  for  aid.  Requests 
for  material  came  from  631  towns  with 
no  public  libraries.  These  requests  were 
from  all  types  of  persons.  Including  busi- 
ness men,  teachers,  pupils,  and  mothers. 
More  than  300,000  carefully  chosen  ar- 
ticles were  sent  out  during  the  two  years. 
These  supplied  the  calls  for  information 
on  more  than  3,000  subjects. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  are  constantly 
demanding  more  assistance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  communities.  For  this 
purpose  the  department  of  group  and 
community  service  is  establishing  co- 
operation between  the  university  and  the 
people.  The  bureau  of  municipal  Infor- 
mation sends  out  reports  on  subjects 
which  are  Important  to  those  responsible 
for  city  and  village  government  Tax 
statistics,  electricity,  and  water  rates, 
and  salaries  of  city  officials  are  among 
the  subjects  studied  and  reported  on  by 
this  bureau.  Applications  for  Informa- 
tion were  received  from  166  cities  and 
villages  representing  every  county  in  the 
State,  and  from  124  municipalities  out- 
side the  State. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


Physical  Edacation  Has  Long  Been  Forcing  Recogni- 
tion— Changes  in  Social  Conditions  Made  It  Inevita- 
ble— Informational  Hygiene  Not  Sufficient — Vitality 
Must  be  Restored  as  Well  as  Conserved — Good 
Sportsmanship  Learned  on  Playfields  Should  Carry 
Over  Into  After  Life. 


By  Will  C.  Wood, 
i^tate  ^Superintendent  of  SchooUf  California. 

[An  addre«)8  deliyered  before  the  Fifth  Annual  Conference  on  Phyeloal 
Education,  Chicago.] 

All  modern  educators  recognize  tbat  hereafter  any  program 
of  education  professing  to  be  complete  must  include  provision 
for  physical  education.  The  recognition 
of  physical  education  In  America  came 
slowly  until  the  war  directed  popular  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  physical  develop- 
ment. However,  the  physical  education 
program  during  the  past  20  years  has 
been  steadily  forcing  long-delayed  recog- 
nition. It  found  recognition  20  years  ago 
in  the  work  of  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America,  which 
placed  emphasis  upon  play  and  recrea- 
tion and  upon  the  setting  aside  of  ample 
spaces  in  our  cities  for  play.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  athletic  activities  have  for 
a  long  time  been  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  high-school  program,  the  play- 
ground movement  helped  greatly  in  se- 
curing more  adequate  playgrounds  for 
the  high  schools  even  before  it  affected 
the  elementary  school  situation.  It  is 
not  an  unusual  thing  in  the  United  States 
to  find  high-school  buildings  placed  on 
15  to  4Q  acres  of  land,  largely  as  a  result 

of  the  agitation  started  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

In  more  recent  times  tlie  interest  In  physical  education  and 
outdoor  activities  has  found  partial  expression  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Campflre  Girls;  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Pioneer  Scouts  in  rural  communities,  and  in  celebrating 
county  playdays.  The  county  playday  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  means  for  bringing  rural  people  to  an  appreciation  of 
Uie  value  of  play  and  physical  education. 
{Continued  on  page  65.) 
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SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


Acceptance  of  Kindergarten  as  Part  of  School  System 
Followed  by  General  Extension  of  Investigation  to 
Younger  Children — ^Nursery  Schools  of  English  Type 
Meet  Need  in  Nation's  Life — Experimental  Schools  in 
Boston,  DetrcMt,  and  New  York — Similar  Schools  Are 
Maintained  Elsewhere. 


PROGBAH  OF  AHEBICAN 
EDUCATION  WEEK. 


Sunday,  December  3,  For  Ood 
and  Country. 

Monday,   December  4>   Ameri- 
can Citizenship  Day. 

Tuesday,  December  6,  Patriot- 
ism Day. 

•    Wednesday^  December  6,  School 
and  Teacher  Day. 

Thursday,  December  7,  Illiter- 
acy Day. 

Friday,  December  8,   Equality 
of  Opportunity  Day. 

Saturday,  December  9,  Physi- 
cal Education  Day. 


By  Nina  C.  Vandewalkeb. 

The  awakening  interest  in  the  education  of  children  of  the 
preschool  age  Is  full  of  promise  for  elementary  education.  One 
of  the  evidences  of  this  awakening  is  the  keen  interest  shown  in 
the  experiments  in  preschool  education  that  are  now  In  prog- 
ress in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  nursery  schools  of 
the  English  type  is  one  of  these  and  the 
experimental  nursery  school  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  Experiments  is  an- 
other. This  interest  in  preschool  educa- 
tion is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Increase  in 
the  number  of  kindergartens,  since  the 
kindergarten  Is  the  outstanding  illustra- 
tion of  preschool  education  in  the  United 
States.  Now  that  the  kindergarten  has 
become  a  part  of  the  school  system,  how- 
ever, the  educational  public  no  longer  re- 
gards kindergarten  education  as  preschool 
education,  and  uses  the  term  to  signify  the 
prekindergarten  years.  The  experiments 
mentioned  are  practically  all  with  chil- 
dren below  the  kindergarten  age.  It  is 
a  recognized  fact  that  less  attention  has 
been  paid  to  children  of  this  age  than 
to  those  of  other  ages.  The  fact  that 
the  experiments  mentioned  deal  with 
children  during  these  years  especially  Is 
what  gives  the  experiments  their  prom- 
ise for  educational  progress. 
The  nursery  school  of  England,  authorized  by  the  education 
act  of  1918,  and  now  the  subject  of  experiment  in  the  United 
States,  was  the  outgrowth  in  large  part  of  the  medical  in.spe<'- 
tlon  that  had  been  established  some  10  years  earlier.  This  in- 
spection brought  to  light  such  a  mans  ol"  preventable  phvsifal 
defects  In  children  entering  school  that  State  action  was  scon 
to  be  necessary  to  secure  for  every  young  rhiUl  proi^cr  physioal 
care  as  a  great  preventive  measure  against  physical  defect. 
It  was  evident,  however,  that  souiothing  moro  than  physl(-nl 
care    was    needed.      The    preschool    years    are    preeniinoutly 
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the  habit-forming  years,  and  expert  care 
and  training  was  seen  to  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  formation  of  right  habits 
and  attitudes.  This  called  for  an  «i- 
vironment  that  would  furnish  the  con- 
ditions for  children's  normal  develop- 
ment. The  nur^ry  school  was  the  re- 
sponse to  the  need.  The  after-war  con- 
ditions have  prevented  the  establishment 
of  nursery  schools  in  adequate  numbers, 
but  it  is  recognized  as  right  in  princi- 
ple, and  is  destined  to  meet  a  real  need 
in  the  Nation's  life. 

LMi  Nee4  of  Nnrwry  ScImoIb. 
The  need  for  nursery  schools  of  the 
type  in  question  may  be  less  acute  in 
the  United  States  than  it  is  in  England, 
but  the  experiments  with  such  schoola 
now  in  process  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  New  York  City  are  being 
watched  with  great  interest.  In  Detroit 
the  nursery  school  is  a  part  of  the 
Merrill -Palmer  School.  The  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  school  were  afiUnirably 
described  by  Helen  T.  Woolley,  assistant 
director  of  the  school,  in  an  article  on 
**  Preschool  education  "  in  the  June  issue 
of  The  American  School,  published  in 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  According  to  the  ar- 
ticle the  nursery  school  enrolls  from  30 
to  35  children  who  attend  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4.30  p.  m.  The  indoor  playroom  and 
the  outdoor  playground  are  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  play  material  and 
apparatus.  Not  only  is  the  person  in 
charge  an  expert  in  child  care  and  train- 
ing but  the  noon  lunch  is  planned  and 
supervised  by  an  expert  in  nutritional 
problems.  In  addition  to  its  service  to 
the  children  the  school  serves  as  a  train- 
ing center  for  young  women  in  the  care 
and  training  of  children.  Some  of  these 
are  home-economics  students  from  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  The  experi- 
ment is  therefore  broad  in  its  scope  and 
usefulness. 

Lecture!  hj  Enfliah  SpecUliit. 
In  New  York  City  the  initiative  in  in- 
troducing the  nursery  school  to  the 
American  people  was  taken  by  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University.  It  did 
this  by  securing  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  nursery  school.  Miss  Grace  Owen,  of 
Manchester  University,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
nursery-school  education  at  Teachers 
College  during  the  past  summer.  The 
class  taking  this  course  numbered  65, 
and  included  principals  of  day  nurseries, 
kindergarten  and  gi*ade  teachers,  prin- 
cipals of  schools  and  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions, health  workers,  and  otliers. 
To  make  it  all  practical  a  nursery  school 
for  observation  purposes  was  organized 
and  directed  by  a  trained  and  experi- 
enced worker  from  Bngland.  Shnllar 
courses  will  doubtless  be  given  in  the 
future. 


The  nursery  school  of  England  came 
into  existence  to  save  little  children 
from  the  blighting  effects  of  poverty  by 
creating  for  them  an  environment  and 
the  conditions  tAat  wonld  make  their 
normal  development  possible.  In  the 
study  of  the  effects  of  poverty  upon 
young  children  and  the  discovery  of 
means  by  which  these  could  be  counter- 
acted in  some  degree  the  creators  of 
the  nnrsery  school  have  performed  an 
important  educational  service.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  such  children  is  of 
value,  bat  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
those  not  thus  handicapped  is  equally 
needed. 

An  Experimental  School  of  SeTerol  Groapi. 

To  gain  a  more  adequate  knowledge  of 

children's  development  during  the  period 
from  li  to  3  years  is  one  of  the  main 
purposes  in  the  organisation  of  the  nurs- 
ery school  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments  in  New  York 
City.  This  is  a  part  ot  an  experimental 
school  of  several  groups  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  years.  The  nursery 
school  has  just  completed  its  third  year. 
The  purposes  and  results  of  the  nursery 
school  experiment  are  interestingly  told 
in  an  80-page  bulletin  recently  issued, 
entitled  "A  Nursery  School  Experiment." 
Those  who  organized  this  experiment  did 
so  for  the  purpiMe  of  working  out  cer- 
tain definite  problems.  This  differen- 
tiated it  from  other  experiments  with 
children  of  the  preschool  period.  It  is 
not  a  response  to  an  economic  need,  but 
rather  an  effort  to  determine  the  educa- 
tional factors  in  the  environment  of  chil- 
dren from  li  to  3  years  of  age  and  to 
gain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  growth  at  this  period.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  those  in  charge  of  this  experi- 
ment the  arrangement  of  a  nursery 
school  should  be  that  of  a  home,  except 
that  it  should  be  planned  for  the  chil- 
dren in  its  space  and  furnishings.  This 
idea  determines  its  equipment  and  differ- 
entiates it  from  the  day  nursery  and  the 
school. 

To  Goin  Knowledge  of  Ciiild'i  DeTelopmont. 

The  necessary  accommodations  are  "  a 
generous  indoor  and  outdoor  play  space, 
sleeping  quarters  isolated  from  the 
sound  of  voices  and  capable  of  being 
divided  so  tliat  the  sleepers  will  not  dis- 
turb each  other,  an  isolation  room,  a 
good-sized  kitchen,  and  dressing  room 
with  toilet."  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment  is  to  gain  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren's developm^it,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren must  be  small — from  8  to  10  only. 
Since  children's  work  and  play  at  this 
age  is  almost  wholly  individual,  two 
trained  teachers  are  employed  In  the 
school  In  order  that  each  child  may  have 
the  attention  he  needs.    As  in  other  nurs- 


ery schools  the  children  are  in  attend- 
ance from  9  a.  m.  untU  about  4  p.  m. 
The  day  begins  with  a  period  of  play  in- 
doors or  out  of  doors,  which  lasts  until 
10J80,  when  the  morning  lunch  is  served. 
After  this  the  chiklr^i  in  one  group  are 
put  to  bed  for  a  nap  while  the  others' 
resume  their  play  until  time  for  t\\e 
noon  meal.  When  this  is  over  play  Is 
resumed  for  a  period,  and  then  the  chil- 
dren in  the  second  group  take  their  nap 
while  the  others  continue  their  play.  At 
the  close  there  is  a  brief  period  of  music 
in  which  all  join.  ** 

To  Stiawloto  Impnleei  to  Acttrity. 

The  play  equipment  for  both  the  indoor 
and  outdoor  play  is  of  a  kind  to  stimu- 
late the  children's  impulses  to  activity 
and  experimentation.  Since  children  at 
this  age  are  interested  mainly  in  loco- 
motion, experf mentation,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  energy,  the  equipment  indndes 
stairs,  slides,  swings,  a  sand  box,  a  see- 
saw, and  large  toys,  such  as  carts  and 
dolls  and  doll  fumitiire,  bleclc&  at  vary- 
ing sizes,  and  shaker  boxes  of  different 
kinds  and  many  forms  of  construction 
material.  The  children's  play  with  these 
is  almost  wholly  individual.  At  tills  age 
a  group  of  playing  cbikireB  is  ^  a  gtonp 
of  individuals  playing  individually."  The 
play  of  each  individual  chiM  is  eare- 
fuUy  noted,  but  there  is  no  prescribed 
piay  for  different  periods  since  this 
would  prevent  the  opportunity  for  ob- 
serving the  children's  natural  develop- 
ment. The  school  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  laboratory  in  whteh  diUdren  can  he 
studied.  The  real  purpose  of  this  ex- 
periment is  shown,  however,  bj  thtf 
records  that  are  kept  of  chtldren's  prog- 
ress. These  are  of  several  kiads.  A 
daily  record  of  each  cMld's  physical  coa- 
dltton  is  kept  and  from  these  monthly 
summaries  are  made  and  kept  for  refer- 
ence. Physical  growth  charts  are  also 
msde  and  kept.  Records  are  made  also 
of  children's  play  activities,  tiieir  in- 
creasing power  of  physical  control,  emo- 
tional reactions,  attitude  toward  others, 
amd  growth  in  language.  Frem  these 
weekly  summaries  are  made.  These  sev- 
eral records  furnish  tiie  data  for  a  lif» 
history  of  each  child.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  bulletin  re- 
ferred to  is  the  one  in  which  tbe  story  of 
these  records  is  told. 

Moot  Important  Period  of  Life. 

The  two  types  of  nursery  school  here 
mentioned  differ  in  some  respects,  bat 
both  are  working  out  problems  of  impor- 
tance to  ^eraeotary  education.  That  the 
preselKM^  years  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant period  in  a  child's  life  is  now 
agreed  upon  by  physicians,  child-welfare 
workers,  and  psychologists  alike.  This 
(CoiUinued  on  page  6i,) 
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GOVERNORS  AND  STATE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  MANIFEST 
INTEREST  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK. 


Half  tke  Goveroan  Have  Alreaihr  Declared  Intetttioii  to  ksue  Proclamations  Favoring 
Observance — Many  Otliers  Will  Undoubtedly  Do  So — Superintendents  Active  in 
Efforts  to  Hake  Movement  Successful — Earlier  Dates  Previously  Fixed  in  Some 
States — One  of  the  Proclamations — Some  Typical  Expresaioiii. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, iu  cooperation  with  the  American 
legion  and  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, is  planning  for  the  nation-wide 
observfLUce  for  American  Education 
Week,  December  3  to  9,  inclusive,  and 
the  Hon.  Warren  G.  Harding,  President 
of  tbe  Unitea  States,  ha«  signified  Ma  in- 
tention to  issue  a  proclamation  urging 
tine  various  States  and  Territories  to  join 
in  the  ^neral  observance  of  tills  weeic; 
and 

Whereas  it  in  of  the  utmost  in]^p4>rtauce 
to  tiie  welfare  of  California  and  the  Na- 
UoB  at  large  that  tlK>se  phases  of  educa- 
tion relating  to  Americanism,  citizenship, 
patriotism,  tlie  needs  of  teachers  and 
schools,  tlie  problem  of  iUiteracy,  equal- 
ity of  educational  opiwrtunity,  hygiene, 
and  physical  education  be  especially  em- 
phasiised  at  this  time;  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  American 
Education  Week  in  California  in  1921 
was  conducive  of  eKi-elJent  results  in  the 
Quickening  of  the  public  interest  in  edu- 
cational matters  and  particularly  mat- 
ters aftecting  education  in  Americanism 
and  citizetiahip :  Now,  therefore, 

I.  William  D,  Stephens,  Governor  of 
California,  desiring  to  emphasize  the 
public  responsibility  toward  matters  of 
education  and  the  teaching  of  Ameri- 
canism, do  hereby  proclaim  December  3 
to  9,  inclusive,  American  Education 
Week  in  California,  and  I  do  hereby  urge 
all  educational  agencies,  all  civic  and 
business  organizations,  the  press,  and  the 
pnlpit  in  California  to  observe  American 
Education  Week  by  proper  exercises, 
publication,  and  public  addresses. — Wm. 
D.  t^tephens,  Ooxemor  of  California. 

OBSERVANCE   WILL    BE    GENERAL   IN 
ALABAMA. 

You  may  count  upon  a  sympathetic 
and  active  cooperation  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  education.  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  you  are  sending  a  similar 
letter  to  all  of  the  city  and  county  super- 
intendents of  schools  in  Alabama.  As 
soon  as  I  can  find  the  time  to  do  so,  I 
shall  coromunlcate  with  them  in  regard 
to  the  matter.    You  may  expect  a  gen- 


eral observance  of  the  week  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  ^ate.-^olMi  W.  Aber- 
cromi)ie,  State  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Aiijbamui. 

BARLHtR  DATE  ALKEApT  FIXED. 

Governor  McRae  has  already  issued  a 
proclamatJUm  setting  aside  the  week  of 
October  29  to  November  5  as  public- 
school  week,  and  we  are  already  making 
plans  for  that  time.  Our  county  super- 
intendents will  meet  in  annual  meeting 
here  at  Little  Rock  on  October  11-13, 
at  whl<di  tkne  full  details  of  the  plan 
will  be  explained.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  we  are  i^reparing  Uteratudre  and 
sendiag  this  nut  to  the  county  supeiio- 
teadents,  principals,  superintendents,  and 
other  school  officials.—^.  L.  Bond,  State 
SupefHutendent  of  Putlie  Instruction, 
Arkansas, 

PSaCLAMATION  WILL  BE  APPROPBI. 
ATELT  TIMED. 

Governor  Shoup  will  be  glad  to  comply 
with  your  request  and  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  observance  of  American  Edu- 
cation Week.  It  is  thought  advisable, 
however,  that  the  Issuing  of  the  procla- 
mation be  delayed  until  near  the  time. — 
E,  R.  Marker^  Secretary  to  Governor 
Shomp,  ef  Vtdorado. 

COOPERATION  IS  A  VERT  GREAT 
PLBABURB. 

It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  cooperate 
with  the  American  I^eglon,  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  the  National  Education 
Association  in  their  efforts  to  promote  an 
American  Education  Week  to  be  ob- 
served December  3  to  9,  inclusive,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  issue  a  proclamation  ac- 
cordingly.—IF.  D.  Denncy,  Qovernor  of 
Delaware. 

SPBCIAUfiT  A8SKSNED  TO  EA€H  DAT. 

One  of  the  plans  which  I  shall  use  Is 
to  assign  to  each  of  the  days  outlined  the 
subject  for  consideration  to  some  special- 
ist in  our  State  to  prepare  a  short  article 
f^mphasisiag  the  particular  facts  men- 
tioned.—JJ.  V.  HoUouwif,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Delaware. 
BiOGCST  APPEAL  FOB  EDUCATION. 

I  am  requesting  the  active  cooperation 
fyf  all  school  officials  and  of  all  friends 


of  education  to  make  this  program  a  suc- 
cess, and  to  join  with  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  making 
the  program  the  biggest  appeal  for  edu- 
cation that  has  ever  been  made  to  the 
American  people.— if.  M.  Parks,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Georgia, 

CIVIC   ORGANIZATIONS  WILL  JOIN   CELE- 
BRATION. 

Hawaii  will  be  very  glad,  Indeed,  to 
Join  in  the  celebration  of  American  Edu- 
cation Week.  I  have  transmitted  copies 
of  your  letter  to  the  local  press,  to  his 
excellency  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  to 
the  American  Legion,  to  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  to  the  Hawaii 
Education  Association.  I  am  snre  that 
many  drle  orgmlBatlons  of  this  T^rri- 
tory  win  cooperate  In  the  appropriate 
o^ebratlon  of  this  important  week. — 
Vauglian  MacCaughey,  Superintendent 
of  PubUo  Instruction,  Hawaii, 

THEY  ARE  ALL  DOING  IT. 

I  believe  that  some  good  will  come 
frotm  flettlag  aside  such  a  week  and  hav- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  called  to 
tlie  importance  of  education  in  every 
possible  way.  It  seems,  however,  that 
every  organUatlon  throns^out  the  coun- 
try is  seeking  to  get  some  special  day  or 
some  special  week  set  aside  for  this  or 
for  that.  I  shall  announce  this  educa- 
tion week  through  the  press  bulletin, 
printing  the  topic  for  each  day. — F.  G, 
Blair,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Illinois. 

WILL   PROMOTE    NATION-WIDE    INTEREST 
IN   EDUCATION. 

I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  this  matter 
up  with  our  department  of  education  and 
can  assure  you  Indiana  will  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  in  emphasizing  the  imt>ortance 
of  promoting  nation-wide  interest  In  edu- 
cation.— Warren  T.  McCray,  Governor  of 
Indiana. 

WILL  FOLLOW  LINE  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
APPEAL. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
as  soon  as  President  Harding  does  so, 
following  largely  the  line  of  his  appeal 
to  the  people. — N.  B,  KendaU,  Governor 
of  /otoa. 
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NATIONAL  IN  SCOPE  AND  BENEFICENT  IN 
INFLUENCE. 

I  sliall  be  very  glad  to  cooperate  with 
you  and  the  American  Legion  and  the 
National  Education  Association  in  mak- 
ing this  event  national  in  scope  and 
beneficent  in  Influence.  Within  a  few 
days  I  shall  send  out  a  letter  to  the  press 
and  to  the  schools  of  Maine.— Augustus 
O.  Thomas,  State  Superintendent  of  Pul>- 
lie  SchoolSr  Maine, 

GOVERNOR  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  PLEASED 
TO  HELP. 

I  am  directed  by  the  governor  to  say 
that  it  will  give  him  great  pleasure  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  public  Ameri- 
can Education  Week,  In  accordance  with 
your  request. — Herman  A.  MacDonald, 
Secretary  to  Governor  Cox  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

ALWAYS  DOES  COOPERATE;  BUT  IT  IS  A 
BAD  TIME. 

I  wiU,  of  course,  cooperate— I  always 
do.  But  I  feel  that  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  use  that  week.— T.  E.  Johnson,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Michi- 
gan. 

WILL    COOPERATE.    AS    THET    DID    LAST 
TEAR. 

The  Department  of  Education  for  Min- 
nesota wUl  be  glad  to  cooperate,  as  they 
did  last  year,  in  this  matter. — J.  M,  Mo- 
Cwvnelh  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Minnesota. 
PLEASED  WITH  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  any  way 
I  can  in  order  that  this  week  may  be  ob- 
served in  a  creditable  manner  in  our 
Oommonwealtli.  I  am  especially  well 
pleased  with  the  suggestive  program  for 
tJbe  entire  week,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  largely  observed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion.—iSom  A.  Baker,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  PuUic  Schools,  Missouri. 

"BETTER-SCHOOL   WEEK"    OBSERVED    IN 
OCTOBER. 

During  the  first  and  second  weeks  of 
October  we  are  plaftming  to  observe  Bet- 
ter-School Week  In  Mississippi,  for  the 
reason  that  during  the  month  of  October 
is  about  the  only  time  between  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  and  the  good  weather 
of  spring  that  we  can  get  all  the  people 
of  the  rural  districts  to  assemble  at  the 
schoolhouses.  However,  during  the  week 
30U  mention,  beginning  December  3,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  something  in  the 
press  along  the  lines  indicated. — W.  F. 
Bond,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education,  Mississippi. 

ELECTION   FIRST,    THEN    PROCLAMATION. 

I  am  quite  busy  on  the  campaign  and 
shall  be  out  continuously  until  after 
election  day,  but  as  soon  as  that  is  out 


of  the  way  I  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed, 
to  make  the  pnx^laniation. — R.  A.  Nestos, 
Governor  of  Korth  Dakota. 

WILL   CHANGE   PLANS   AND   JOIN    OTHER 
STATES. 

We  have  been  arranging  for  an  edu- 
cational week  in  North  Dakota  for  the 
week  containing  November  2.  Our  State 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  that 
date  and  we  thought  it  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  observe  the  occasion  by 
emphasizing  education  that  week.  We 
had  planned  to  make  a  special  drive  on 
the  elimination  of  iUiteracy.  We  will 
change  our  plans,  however,  as  we  be- 
lieve in  cooperation,  and  designate  the 
week  of  December  3  as  American  Edu- 
cation Week  for  North  Dakota.— Ifiwnie 
J.  Nielson,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  North  Dakota. 

BEST  EDUCATION  WEEK  POSSIBLE. 

Ohio  will  be  glad  to  join  you  in  making 
this  the  best  education  week  possible. — 
W.  B.  Bliss,  Assistant  Director  of  Edu- 
cation, Ohio, 

URGES  LOCAL  SUPERINTENDENTS  TO 
OBSERVE   WEEK. 

I  am  writing  a  letter  to  all  city  and 
county  superintendents  urging  them  to 
observe  this  week  and  to  cooperate  with 
us  in  carrying  out  the  plans  suggested  by 
you.— ie.  B,  Wilson,  State  SupeHntend- 
ent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oklahoma, 

MATTER     PRESENTED     FROM     DIFFERENT 
SOURCES. 

This  matter  was  taken  up  with  us 
some  time  since  from  different  sources. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  issue  a  statement 
early  in  November,  as  you  suggest.— 
Ben  W.  Olcoit,  Governor,  of  Oregon, 

STATE   AUTHORITIES  ALREADY   BUST. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  in  the  promotion  of  American  Edu- 
cation Week.  Our  State  authorities  are 
already  busy  in  the  matter. — Wm,  C. 
Sproul,  Ooveinoi'  of  Pennsylvania. 

PROPAGANDA    IS    NOT    RHODE    ISLAND'S 
WAT. 

Our  school  people  have  lost  much  of 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  observance  of 
special  weeks,  and  general  education 
propaganda  is  not  Rhode  Island's  way. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  see  that  good  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  observance  of  the 
week  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  cooper- 
ate with  you  and  your  plans. — Walter  E, 
Ranger,  ConwUssioner  of  Education, 
Rhode  Island. 

WILL    HANDLE    MATTER    IN    MOST 
EFFECTIVE  WAY. 

During  the  present  season  we  have 
issued  a  large  number  of  executive  proc- 
lamations, and  I  may  decide  that  better 
effect  will  be  secured  by  handling  the 


educational  week  movement  througli  the 
State  press  in  some  other  way.  How- 
ever, I  as.sure  you  of  my  Interest  and 
will  do  everything  I  can  to  assist  in  the 
advancement  of  the  project. — W.  H.  Mc- 
Mastcr,  Governor,  South  Dakota. 

IN   LINE   WITH  NATIONAL  PROGRAM. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  observe  Amer- 
ican Education  Week  at  an  earlier  date, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  out 
of  line  with  the  national  program.—/.  B. 
Broicn,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Tennessee. 

CONSIDERS  UNDERTAKING  A  WORTHY 
ONE. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to  extend 
this  cooperation  in  so  worthy  an  under- 
taking, and,  as  I  did  last  year,  I  shall 
again  have  a  proclamation  emanate  Jrom 
my  omce.— Charles  R.  Mabey,  Oorernor 
of  Utah. 
GOVERNOR  SHOWS  PERSONAL  INTEBEST. 

Due  publicity  is  being  given  this  cam- 
paign by  the  State  superintendent  and 
by  Governor  Morgan.  The  governor 
especially  desires  that  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  has  indorsed 
the  work  by  a  public  letter  to  the  press, 
to  the  department  of  education,  to  the 
civic  and  fraternal  organizations  of  the 
State,  and  in  fact  to  all  agencies  of  the 
State,  asking  them  to  cooperate  In  the 
observance  of  this  week.  I  do  not  have 
at  hand  a  copy  of  the  governor's  letter 
to  send  to  you,  but  take  this  opportunity 
to  Inform  you,  for  the  governor,  that  he 
has  personally  indorsed  the  campaign  of 
a  week's  duration.  The  department  of 
education  is  preparing  posters,  sugges- 
tive programs,  and  other  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  the 
observance  of  education  week. — J.  H. 
Hickman,  Assistant  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  West  Virginia. 

PLANS    CHANGED    TO   CONFORM   TO 
NATIONAL  MOVEMENT. 

I  will  plan  to  make  our  observance  of 
education  week  conform  with  the  na- 
tional movement  in  reference  to  the 
date.  In  former  years  the  Wisconsin 
observance  has  not  always  been  In  con- 
formity to  the  date  of  the  national  ob- 
sei*vance,  but  I  much  prefer  to  have  them 
all  come  the  same  week,  and  we  shall 
make  our  plans  accordingly. — John  Cal- 
lahan, State  Superintendent  of  PuhUo 
Schools,  Wisconsin. 

WILL  PREPARE  AN  ARTICLE  FOR  NEWS- 
PAPER CIRCULATION. 

We  will  prepare  an  article  on  Ameri- 
can Education  Weak,  December  3-9,  and 
have  it  published  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  this  S>tsite.— Bertram  W. 
Bennett,  Seaefary  to  Oovanor  Carey 
of  Wyoming. 
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HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING  AND 

HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  EDUCATION 


Second  Annual  G>n(erence  in  Washington — Transportation  Among 
Most  Pressing  Problems  World  Is  Facing — National  Program  Con- 
templates 180,000  Miles  of  Improved  Highways— Will  Have 
Marked  Influence  on  Sociological  Conditions. 


To  review  the  field  of  highway  engi- 
neering and  highway  transport  educa- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  expanding  State 
and  Federal  highway  program  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  social  and  commercial 
use  of  the  highways,  to  discuss  general 
and  special  courses  in  undergraduate  and 
graduate  curricula,  and  to  exchange 
views  on  educational  trends  arising  from 
these  developments  in  the  national  trans- 
portation systems,  the  second  national 
conference  on  education  for  highway 
engineering  and  highway  transport  was 
held  at  Washington  October  26-28  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Highway  Education 
Board,  of  which  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Is  chairman. 

The  conference  was  opened  with  the 
reading  of  a  letter  of  greeting  from 
President  Harding.  That  the  country 
needs  good  roads  and  more  of  them  we 
are  all  agreed,  wrote  the  President,  but 
we  also  have  been  brought  to  realize 
that  they  are  not  to  be  had  without  very 
great  expense.  Transportation  Is  among 
the  most  pressing  and  difficult  problems 
that  the  world  is  facing. 

Highway*    fer    Peace    er    War. 

To  plan  for  the  country  a  system  of 
highways  which  will  not  only  meet  the 
needs  of  ordinary  traffic  but  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  military  emergencies  the  War 
Department  has  prepared  a  map  of  a 
system  of  roads  covering  the  entire 
country,  said  Gen.  Lansing  H.  Beach, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
who  made  the  first  address.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  cooperating 
in  carrying  out  this  program,  and  the 
work  of  the  bureau  was  outlined  by  its 
chief,  Thomas  H.  MacDonald.  Construc- 
tion of  approximately  180,000  miles  of 
improved  highways  Is  called  for  by  the 
program,  said  Mr.  MacDonald,  adding 
that  it  will  require  about  15  or  20  years 
to  build  them.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
highway  construction  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  general  growth  of  the  automo- 
bile in  the  past  11  years.  From  1910  to 
1022  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in- 
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creased  2,000  per  cent,  and  the  Increase 
in  funds  for  road  building  was  only  400 
per  cent. 

Fandamental  Highway  Ceanei  are  Required. 

The  trend  of  education  for  highway  en- 
gineering and  highway  transport  was  dis- 
cussed by  T.  R.  Agg,  professor  of  high- 
way engineering,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agiiculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  professor  of  high- 
way engineering  and  highway  transport, 
University  of  Michigan.  Professor  Agg 
said  that  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward 
a  system  whereby  certain  fundamental 
courses  in  highway  engineering  are  re- 
quired of  all  civil  engineering  students. 
A.  W.  Campbell,  commissioner  of  high- 
ways, Ottawa,  Canada,  summarized  Ca- 
nadian highway  policy  and  outlined  the 
technical  requirements  expected  of  high- 
way engineers  In  the  Dominion.  Further 
ideas  on  education  for  highway  work 
were  presented  at  a  g«ieral  discussion 
led  by  C.  J.  Tilden,  division  of  engineer- 
ing, Yale  University,  and  Lewis  W.  Mc- 
Intyre,  assistant  profe^por  of  civil  engi- 
neering, University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Sending  the  highways  to  school  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  George  M. 
Qraham,  of  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Air  transporta- 
tion was  discussed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Mason 
M.  Patrick,  Chief  of  the  Air  Service, 
United  States  Army.  Col.  A.  L.  Dumont, 
French  military  attach^,  spoke  of  French 
highways. 

Coat    Appreehcinf    a    Billion    Dollan. 

Construction  of  American  highways, 
now  approaching  an  annual  cost  of  $1,000,- 
000,000,  is  In  pressing  need  of  a  definite 
financial  policy,  which  should  be  worked 
out  with  the  least  possible  delay,  accord- 
ing to  A.  J.  Brousseau,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  Brousseau  gave  suggestions  for  work- 
ing out  such  a  policy.  Research  and 
progress  in  highway  problems  were  taken 
up  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  director  of  scien- 
tific work,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

To  lessen  the  congestion  of  cities  and 
allow  people  to  have  homes  In  the  open 
counti-y  is  the  task  of  the  highway  engi- 


neer, said  C.  J.  Galpln,  economist  in 
charge  of  farm  population,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Galpln  pointed 
out  that  urban  population  in  America  had 
increased  to  the  point  where  287  cities  of 
25,000  inhabitants  or  more  now  contain 
nearly  40,000,000  of  our  population. 
S.  S.  McClure,  editor  of  McClure's  Maga- 
zine, spoke  on  roads  and  civilization. 

That  the  motor  truck  and  the  railroad 
should  cooperate  rather  than  compete 
was  the  contention  of  W.  H.  Lyford,  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illi- 
nois Railroad  Co.  Use  of  trucking  facili- 
ties to  collect  and  deliver  freight 
promptly  will  allow  the  railroads  to  dis- 
pense with  costly  terminal  buildings, 
which  are  virtually  great  warehouses, 
said  Mr.  Lyford  in  the  final  speech  of  the 
conference. 

Among  the  other  speakers  were  0.  C. 
Hanch,  vice  president  National  Automo- 
bile Chamber  of  Commerce ;  A.  N.  .Tohn- 
son,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
University  of  Maryland;  W.  K.  Hatt, 
director,  advisory  board  on  highway  re- 
search, National  Research  Council;  and 
Frederick  C.  Homer,  New  York  City. 

To    Teach    Hifhway   Safety. 

Whom  to  teach,  what  to  teach,  and 
how  to  teach  It,  was  the  subject  of  a 
report  on  teaching  highway  traffic  regu- 
lation and  safety  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  that  subject,  G,  J.  Hughes, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Engineering  School. 
Ten  other  educational  committees  studied 
some  of  the  other  aspects  of  education 
for  highway  work.  Undergraduate  study 
was  taken  up  by  five  committees.  The 
nature  and  content  of  supporting  non- 
technical courses  in  economics  and  Eng- 
lish was  studied  by  one  committee;  an- 
other took  up  graduate  work  in  highway 
engineering  and  highway  transport. 

About  400  persons  attended  the  confer- 
ence, representing  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  France,  Italy,  Canada, 
Austria,  Germany,  Peru,  Cuba,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Finland. 

Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  was  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  conference. 


Salary  increases  amounting  to  four 
and  a  quarter  million  dollars  a  year  have 
been  granted  to  the  10,000  teachers  and 
principals  In  Chicago.  The  minimum 
salary  of  the  8,000  elementary-school 
teachers  has  been  raised  from  $1,200  to 
,$1,500,  and  the  maxhnum  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500.  High-school  teachers,  of  which 
there  are  1.600,  now  receive  a  minimum 
of  $2,000  and  a  maximum  of  $3,800,  an 
Increase  of  $400  a  year.  Elementary 
principals  now  receive  $3,000  to  $4,800, 
and  high-school  principals  $4,300  to 
$5,700. 
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RULES  FOR  ENGLISH 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


Inrrfaring  Tendency  to  Gmfine  Ad- 
missions to  Clerer  ddMren — 
Formerly  Students  Were  Almost 
InwiaUy  Well-to-do;  Now 
About  One-third  Are  Free 
Places." 


Secondary  schools  in  England  have  not 
room  for  the  large  numbers  of  children 
seeking  to  enter  them,  and  therefore  the 
authorities  have  decided  to  select  by  com- 
petitive examination  the  pupils  who  sbow 
tlie  greatest  promise  of  profiting  by  the 
advantages  offered,  according  to  the 
board  of  education's  new  regulations  for 
secondary  schools.  In  England  the  term 
'•  secondary  school "  does  not  mean 
merely  a  certain  stage  in  education  as  it 
does  in  the  United  States;  but  a  single 
type  of  school — one  which  teaches  the 
humanities.  In  the  United  States  when 
a  pufril  has  flniFlied  eigirt  years  «tf  «le- 
TOentaryHiciKKJl  -work  and  lias  been  ad- 
nritted  !n^  either  a  pwbHc  or  prlvwte 
school  for  more  advanced  wwk  he  to  said 
to  be  receiving  secoodary  edncatieD, 
whetlier  he  !6  taWng  a  college  prepmra- 
torj'  course, «.  technical,  a  business,  or  an 
agricultural  course.  All  schools  rehir- 
ing for  admittance  satisfactory  comple- 
tl(m  of  the  eighth  grade  are  here  classi- 
fied as  secondary  schools. 

Like  Oar  (Mltwt  Preparatory  CminM. 

In  Bnglattd  the  work  of  secondary 
schools  Is  classified  under  **  higher  edu- 
cation,** a  term  which  In  this  country  is 
applied  only  to  institntions-  of  cottegje 
rank.  The  name  secondary  is  there  a^ 
plied  to  schoote  which  give  an  academic 
.course  corresponding  to  the  college  pre- 
paratory course  In  this  countn'.  Sec- 
ondary education  is  said  to  have  started 
in  England  with  the  Idea  of  teaching 
musical  rhythm  for  religious  purposes. 
Later  the  schools  became  "  grauunar 
schools,"  with  the  idea  of  teaching  Holy 
Writ,  and  as  grammar  schools  they  were 
known  until  very  recent  years.  The  old 
foundations  of  Winchester,  Harrow,  Eton, 
and  BO  on,  together  with  many  of  the 
grammar  schools  provided  in  the  six- 
teenth century  with  the  funds  obtained 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  are 
the  "public  schools*'  of  England;  they 
are,  in  fact,  secondary  schools,  since  their 
cencem  Is  to  teach  the  humanities.  The 
education  act  of  1902  gave  a  stimulus  to 
local  authorities  to  provide  modern  gram- 
mar  schools,   and   from   that   date   the 


phrase  **  grammar  school "  has  become 
obsolescent  and  the  term  **  secondary 
school "  is  beginning  nearly  everywhere 
to  take  ltd  phice. 

Social  distinctions  undoubtedly  entered 
Into  the  classification  of  secondary 
schools,  but  these  distinctions  are  being 
rapidly  removed  by  the  municipalization 
of  secondary  education. 

lostead  of  heiskg  recittired  to  finish  ail 
the  grades  of  the  elementary  school  be- 
fore entering  the  secondary  school,  as 
Aiaerican  ji'ip'J^f  are,  i<^^p]inh  elementary- 
school  pupils  are  examined  when  thoy 
reach  the  age  of  11  to  find  out  whetlier 
they  are  suited  to  "higher"  edncati«n, 
regardless  of  what  grade  they  have 
reached.  If  the  schaol  authorities  find 
that  the  chUd  is  fitted  for  advanced 
academic  worli,  and  if  the  {xareats  are 
willing,  he  is  transferred  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  the  secondary  school. 
Pupils  whose  circumstances  require  a 
more  practical  education  to  enable  them 
to  earn  their  living  sooner  may  enter  a 
**  central  school "  instead  of  a  secondary 
schooL 

I^ese  schools  are  not,  like  hi^  schools 
in  the  United  States,  entirety  supported 
by  taxes  and  free  te  all  who  are  qualified 
to  enter  them.  LeciU  taxes  and  excise 
taxes  contribute  to  the  support  of  second- 
ary sehoofts.  ajKl  grants  froaa  Parliament 
also  lielp,  hut  these  sources  do  not  siq^piy 
eaough  mosey  to  eojibVe  the  ediools  to 
give  free  education  to  mlL  The  parlia- 
meBtary  grants  are  given  on  canditigfi 
that  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  shall  be  re- 
ceived as  ''free  placers,"  and  many 
schoUnvhips  ar^  provided,  ao  that  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  students  in 
the  secondary  schools  need  not  pay  fees. 
According  to  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  presi- 
dent of  the  hoard  of  education,  these 
free  idaces  constittite  a  broad  highway 
from  the  elementary  schools  into  the  sec- 
ondary' schools.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
FIsber  oonHiders  the  British  second^^y- 
sctiool  system  the  most  sattefactory  hi 
Europe.  Private  schools  which  accept 
parlla]neBtar>'  grants  must  comply  with 
the  condition  that  one-fourth  of  the  stu- 
dents shall  receive  free  tuition.  Such 
scliools  may  accept  grants  or  not,  as  they 
choose. 

QwOifrliMr  V«to  FmwmHj  BnM«h. 

In  the  post,  examinations  for  entrance 
into  secondary  schools  have  been  qualify- 
ing examinations  only  and  not  competl- 
tive<,  and  all  pupils  who  could  attain  a 
certain  grade  ki  the  examination  could 
be  sure  of  a  place  in  the  secondary  school 
if  their  home  circumstances  were  such 
that  they  could  attend.  But  now  a  great 
demand  has  arisen  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  finaucial  conditions  are  delay- 
ing the  extension  of  accommodations,  so 


that  places  in  the  secondary  school  are 
not  snfllclent  for  the  demand,  and  nusl 
be  allotted  with  greater  discrimination. 
Im  order  that  the  buildings  and  funds 
available  may  be  used  to  the  great^t  ad- 
vantage, the  authorities  have  decided  f 
admit  only  the  piq)ils  who  show  the 
greatest  promise  of  profiting  from  s^econd- 
ary-scliool  instruction.  To  select  these 
pupUs  competitive  examinations  mill  tem- 
porarily'take  the  place  of  the  qnallfying 
examinations,  which  are  the  normal  mt>de 
of  ttdmieslon, 

Entrance  tests  will  be  given  with  the 
aim  of  estimating  capacity  and  promise 
rather  than  attainments.  The  board 
recommends  that  In  attempting  to  esti- 
mate capacity  and  promise  a  wide  view 
should  be  taken.  It  believes  that  sudi 
characteristics  as  vigor,  industry,  and 
perseverance,  quickness  of  xwrception. 
and  range  of  Interest  are  not  less  rele- 
vant in  determining  the  extent  to  whlA 
a  candidate  is  likely  to  profit  by  a  second- 
ary education  than  powers  of  calcula- 
tion and  memory  or  readiness  of  verbal 
expression.  The  written  examination  wIU 
be  in  arithmetic  and  "English  only,  t>ut 
this  may  he  supplemented  by  an  oral 
examination  in  any  lines  the  examiners 
find  suitable.  The  oral  examination  Is 
expected  to  be  especially  useful  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  eligibility  of  pupfls  Whoge 
standing  is  doubtful.  To  supplement  the 
usual  tests,  intelligence  tests  may  be 
given. 

Since  the  schools  are  (Alefly  hitended 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
12  at  the  time  of  admission,  the  school 
authorities  may  refuse  admittance  to 
children  outside  of  these  age  Ihnits. 
Sometimes  children  of  exceptional  prom- 
ise may  be  admitted  before  they  are  10 
years  ^Ul,  hot  thtf  wlU  te  ^qiected  to 
keep  up  with  their  classes  In  order  to  be 
retained  in  the  school.  The  regulations 
state  that  children  more  than  13  years 
of  age  should  not  be  admitted  unless  they 
are  fitted  to  enter  a  grade  suitable  to 
their  age. 

Although  every  effort  will  he  made 
to  Judge  a  pupil's  ability  before  admit- 
ting him  to  the  school,  the  board  realizes 
that  some  pupils  may  fail  to  make  suf- 
ficient progress  to  justify  their  further 
continuance  in  the  school.  Such  pupils 
should  not  continue  to  fill  places  that 
might  better  be  taken  by  brighter  stu- 
dents, and  since  opportunity  for  secoad- 
ary  school  education  is  for  the  present 
denied  to  maay,  the  hoard  recommends 
that  school  authorities  take  st^s  to  ssp- 
arate  from  the  school  students  who  are 
doing  poor  work.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
careful  selection  ^nd  rejection  of  pypils 
the  secondary-school  authorities  may  be 
able  to  use  the  facilities  at  their  disposal 
in  the  most  economical  way. 
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SOME  CONTRASTS  BETWEEN 

SWEDISH  km  AMEtlCAN  SCifOOLS 


Swedish  Schools  Oxganized  on  the  Parallel  Plan — Folk  Schools 
GrMtly  SiraifdMRfl  Bumag  Part  Few  ¥^ar9-4loie  Mmtfial 
Sdiocils  Established  Since  t91t— Commission's  Keport  Would  Make 
FqBl  Schools  Foundation  of  SystooL 


By  NiLfi  Hai^ninqbr,  Professor  of  Educational  Theory  and  PraoUcet  Teaohers* 
TrakUng  College,  Landshrona,  Sweden, 

[Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  P.  H.  Pearson.] 


1.  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  EDUCA- 
TION IN  SWEDEN. 

EiYtiry  Jihi&opeftD  educator  who  tiBrVfite 
]ftD  .Amssica  is  ItupoeBsed  by  the  differ- 
ences helween  AnMcteii  '«ad  £iix#pean 
edUQAtion  axul  edaoational  iiMtiULtioiis 
»wliieh  aKise  irom  tbe  freedom  f rom  tradi- 
tloB  which  during  centuries  has  (dxar- 
4U^terized  America.  Occasional  criticisnis 
jdo  /occur  in  American  educational  Uteca- 
4ure  of  the  presence  of  medieval  relics  in 
American  education,  hut. in  respect  to  this 
iiuatter  America  and  Europe  hold  a  rela- 
ftion.like  that  of  the  mote  and  the  beam. 
Jt  is  certainly  true  .that  the  present. zeal 
£or  educatiimal  reform  which  has  seized 
.Sweden  and  other  European  countriee 
has  its  point  of  xlopacture  in  the  break 
.between  tsadition  and  aew  ideas  which 
was  due  to  the  .wave  of  social  and  jK)lit- 
dcal  upheaval  broufi^  on  by  the  wiir. 

Auy  endeavor  toahow  the  leading  char- 
acterkitiOB  of  Swedish  education  of  to- 
day can  best  be  brought  under  three 
points  of  view : 

1.  Reforms  within  the  iolk  school 
through  the  new  outline  of  courses. 

2.  The  new  practical  schools  for  young 

3.  iThe  i>rojected  reforms  in  h^er 
(theoretical  education  urged  in  the  re- 
fPert  just  submitted  by  the  Qrand  Com- 
jnJsslOB  on  School  Reforms. 


1.  Sweden  has  what  te  called  a  parallel 
^(^ool  ffystem,  i.  e.,  «  series  of  parallel 
school  types — the  six  or  seven  year  folk 
n^heol,  ^rith  ^entrasce  age  of  T ;  and  the 
»Mx*year  Redlskola,  with  entranee  age  of 
^.  Tlieevetieally  the  Realskola  is  based 
en  the  1lr«t  three  claeses  of  the  f*»lk 
school,  but  a  large  propovtion  of  the 
"popfls  ^»rae  from  private  schools.  Benee 
the  folk  school  is  Intended  fbr  the  chil- 
dren of  the  masses  of  the  people  while 
the  'Redlskola  trains  for  citizenship  and 
at  the  same  time  prepares  for  continued 
theoretical   instruction    at    a    four-year 


^nmasium.  The  gymnasium  admits  only 
boys,  while  the  Realskol  type  is,  in  many 
cases,  coeducational.  Schools  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls  are  maintained 
partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the 
communities. 

.9olk  fldnri  DMkl7  fltwnstht— d. 

For  years  the  advance  of  democracy 
In  Sweden  has  «erved  to  strengthen  tiie 
felk  «^ool  in  a  twofold  way:  It  has 
atrengtheaed  1^  hmer  WT>rk  eff  the 
school;  it  ii«B  improved  and  perfected 
its  outer  organisation.  In  irespect  to  the 
hmer  woi*k  of  the  folk  school  a  notable 
advance  was  ^Kected  through  the  sew 
inatmctian  ,pkm  framed  in  1919  under 
the  direction  of  Varner  Ryden,  a  Sedal 
Democrat,  then  Minister  of  EeetOBiAstical 
Aflbirs  and  Education.  The  outstanding 
fertture  of  the  aew  plan  is  that  It  really 
tries  to  maJie  the  folk  sKhool  m  "  school 
for  the  duties  of  life "  and  shapes  the 
instruction  toward  this  end.  The  plan 
is  to  make  young  people  familiar  with 
the  community  where  they  eopect  to  live 
attd  work,  ^nid  to  train  them  acoordini^ 
to  beoome  iihysieally  and  psych Icailly  ca- 
pable members  of  society. 

TlM«  fsr  R«llKton  It  «Mhiecd. 

The  plan  ushered  in  two  departures 
which  have  caused  earnest  discussion. 
First,  it  reduced  the  number  of  hours 
in  religion  from  5  to  2.  This  reduction 
of  the  time  devoted  to  a  subject  that  has 
always  dominated  the  traditions  of  the 
folk  school  was  in  some  quarters  re- 
ceived with  approval ;  in  others — from  the 
clergy  especially— It  roused  an  outcry  of 
opposition.  The  second  departure  was 
marked  by  placing  on  the  school  pro- 
gram for  the  first  three  years  a  subject 
entirely  new  —  home  and  community 
study.  This  subject  requires  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  study  and  observation  In 
immediate  environs  oT  home  and  school 
and  to  work  exercises  growing  out  of 
these  observations.  The  teac^her  is  ac- 
cordingly to  shape  lessons  from  what  he 


finds  in  the  surroundings  and  in  looal 
activities,  and  to  link  these  things  wftti 
geography,  nature  study,  history,  draw- 
ing, and  filoyd. 

Practical  School!  for  Toang  People. 

2,  My  second  viewpoint  comprises  the 
practical  schools  for  young  people.  The 
law  establishing  these  was  passed  in 
1918  and  countersigned  by  Varner 
Ryden.  They,  too,  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  folk  school  in  that  they  cre- 
ate om>ortunities  for  folk*school  gradu- 
ates to  Teoeive  continued  training  along 
specific  lines.  These  Institutions  com- 
prise a  two-year  continuation  school,  with 
a  total  of  360  hours  of  instruction,  its 
courses  are  to  be  directed  in  the  main 
along  practical  lines  and  thereby  to  guide 
the  pupil  toward  his  future  life  work. 
Be^onal  conditions  determine  whether 
the  eonrses  are  to  set  up  a  specific  voca- 
tion as  the  aim  or  to  be  educational  In  a 
.general  sense.  In  the  former  case  there 
is  to  he  instruction  In  one  x)f  the  crafts, 
dtbBemdiip,  and  the  mother  tongue;  in 
the  latter  case  there  is  to  be  cittzenshtp, 
the  mother  tongue,  natural  history,  sloyd, 
and  faoptimilture.  This  continuation 
school  will  be  obligatory  in  all  communi- 
ties flEfterl9Sli. 

Avprontico  School  lUjr  bo  OUisatorj. 

Again,  its  "bourses  prepare  for  a  two- 
year  apprentice  school,  which  may  be 
made  obligatory  if  the  community  should 
so  decide ;  in  localities  where  it  is  obliga- 
tory the  total  period  of  required  in- 
struction may  extend  from  the  seventh 
to  the  con^pletion  of  the  seventeenth 
year.  Tlie  instruction  In  the  apprentice 
school  comprises  from  C  to  12  hours  per 
week  during  8  or  9  months  of  the  year. 
An  optional  crafts  school  with  a  one- 
year  course  coniiuues  from  the  appren- 
tice school.  Its  aim  Is  to  give  an  ex- 
tended and  more  fully  technical  train- 
ing within  certain  crafts ;  It .  includes 
also  the  study  of  sociology,  qualifying 
for  positions  of  trust,  and  for  independ- 
ent trade  management.  In  the  matter 
of  organization  great  liberty  is  extended 
to  the  respective  communities. 

MMt    Nm«I    of    PBMtioOl    UfO. 

The  Institutions  here  mentioned  are 
designed  principally  to  meet  the  needs 
of  actual  practical  life;  they  are  also 
the  expression  of  Sweden's  democratic 
trend  In  s(*hool  reforms.  They  provide 
a  way  for  the  folk-school  pupils — the 
great  masses — to  continue  their  educa- 
tion In  a  practical  direction.  They  take 
young  people  in  hand  during  the  critical 
age  of  14-16  and  help  them  to  plan  for 
the  future. 

In  addition  to  these  practical  Institu- 
tions, many  advanced  technical  sdrodls 
and  gymnasiums,  public  and  commercial. 
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have  been  established  throughout  the 
country.  These  schools  attract  gifted 
and  orderly  young  people  who  have  com- 
pleted the  folk  school  and  apprentice 
school  and  seek  advancement  by  train- 
ing for  efficiency.  Sweden  has,  in  brief, 
opened  the  road  for  her  capable  young 
people  of  all  classes  of  society  by  provid- 
ing opportunities  suited  to  their  endow- 
ments and  ambitions. 

JPindiitfi   of   Grand   School   Commiision. 

3.  My  third  point,  academic  education, 
leads  at  once  to  the  report  just  submitted 
by  the  Grand  School  Commission.  Their 
findings  are  also  connected  with  the  name 
of  Varuer  Ryden,  for  he  appointed  the 
commission  and  gave  them  their  instruc- 
tions. The  commission's  work  was  to 
organize  all  higher  education  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  folk  school  the  com- 
mon foundation  upon  which  all  other  In- 
stitutions, practical  and  academic,  should 
be  based.  Thereby  the  parallel  system 
would  be  abolished.  Theoretical  and 
practical  education  was.  moreover,  to  be 
provided  for  girls,  whereby  they  would 
have  opportunities  equal  to  those  pro- 
vided for  boys.  The  commission  has 
worked  out  its  assignment  In  a  volumi- 
nous report,  which  is  now  discussed  by 
educators  and  critics  of  the  country. 
The  proposals  of  the  commission  Involve 
changes  by  far  the  most  fundamental  in 
the  hfstory  of  Swedish  education. 

Fonndation,  Middle,  and  Upper  SchooU. 

Brit'fly,  the  commission  would  estab- 
lish a  foundation  school  of  six  years  lead- 
ing to  a  middle  school  (Realskola)  of 
four  years,  connecting  with  a  gymnasium 
(upper  school)  of  three  years.  Admis- 
sion to  both  the  middle  school  and  the 
gymnasium  should  be  contingent  on  a 
special  test  calculated  to  secure  to  each 
of  tlicse  school  types  the  most  suitable 
class  of  pupils.  The  gymnasium  is  to 
provide  both  general  education  and  di- 
vergence toward  advanced  technical  spe- 
cialties later  to  be  pursued  at  the  uni- 
versity. Three  lines  of  gymnasium  work 
are  therefore  to  be  provided  :  The  ancient 
classics,  Latin  and  science,  modem  lan- 
guages, and  the  sciences.  These  designa- 
tions indicate  the  nucleus  about  which 
other  subjects  are  to  be  grouped.  The 
Latin  and  science  line  permits  concentra- 
tion, however,  on  either  mathematics  or 
natural  science;  the  Latin  line  allows 
German  or  physics  to  be  substituted  by 
Greek.  The  commission's  plan  also  re- 
duces the  subjects,  so  that  in  the  highest 
gymnasium  class  only  seven  subjects  are 
on  the  schedule :  Provided,  hoicever,  That 
drawing,  music,  g^'mnastics,  play,  and 
athletics  may  be  included.  Outwardly 
the  organization  would  accordingly  re- 
semble the  6-3-3  system,  which  is  now 
gaining  vogue  in  the  United  States. 


But  Inner  reorganizations  are  also  on 
the  way.  For  some  decades  past  the  uni- 
versities have  complained  that  the  stu- 
dents immatriculating  for  the  courses 
have  come  with  insufficient  preparation. 
After  much  discussion  the  remedy  seems 
to  be  in  carrying  fewer  subjects  at  the 
same  time,  hence  concentration  of  les- 
sons and  lectures  on  single  subjects.  The 
commission  favors  changes  with  such 
concentration  in  view  together  with  plans 
for  work  in  the  highest  class  to  arouse 
tlie  pupil's  Initiative  and  responsibility. 

The  preceding  account  shows  that 
Sweden  is  obviously  reaching  out  toward 
what  is  characteristic  in  Anglo-Saxon 
education.  In  times  past  the  Swedish 
schools  have  received  marked  impress 
from  the  German  schools,  but  of  recent 
years  Sweden  is  directing  her  attention 
toward  the  Anglo-Saxon  school  world. 

11.  DIFFERENCES  THAT  STRIKE 
THE  VISITOR. 

A  Swedish  educator  visiting  American 
schools  finds  notable  differences  between 
them  and  the  schools  of  his  own  countrj'. 
In  the  American  school  he  finds  the  Amer- 
ican flag  displayed;  in  Sweden  you  can 
see,  as  a  rule,  only  the  flagpole;  the 
Swedish  banner  is  displayed  only  on  holi- 
days, and  the  classrooms  are  generally 
not  decorated  with  the  national  emblem. 

If  a  visitor  enters  a  Swedish  classroom 
the  entire  class  will  rise  out  of  courtegy— 
this  holds  good  In  all  schools,  from  the 
folk  sdiools  to  the  university.  Such 
acts  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect 
of  oddity  In  America,  where  conventions 
of  greetings  and  courtesy  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Swedieh    Teachen   MahiUin   Formal   DIoeipUne. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline  the  visitor 
finds  different  customs  in  the  American 
schools.  In  Sweden  the  relations  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils  are  much  more 
formal  and  rigid.  The  time  is  past,  to  be 
sure,  when  all  pupils  had  to  sit  exactly 
the  same  way,  with,  for  instance,  hands 
locked  or  arms  folded,  but  in  a  class 
maintaining  fair  discipline  the  pupils  are 
never  permitted  to  sit  or  lounge  in  care- 
less attitude  on  the  benches  nor  are  they 
permitted  to  carry  on  a  whispering  con- 
versation with  those  about  them.  In 
my  own  gymnasium  period  I  remember 
that  a  boy  was  sent  out  of  the  room  be- 
cause his  coat  collar  was  slightly  turned 
up  in  the  neck;  a  boy  might  receive  a 
very  severe  reprimand  for  resting  his 
chin  on  his  hand.  The  last  years  have, 
to  be  sure,  brought  noted  changes  In 
these  respects,  and  I  know  many  teachers 
who  permit  pupils  in  the  tenth  to  twelfth 
year  a  certain  freeilom  so  that  they  may 
sit  or  stand  at  their  desks  as  they  prefer. 


Traits  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  the  regime  of  discipline  mark  a 
contrast  between  the  Swedish  and  the 
American  pupil.  In  the  latter  I  have 
noted  greater  frankness  and  greater  self- 
confidence.  As  a  Nation  the  Americans 
have  great  readiness  of  speech.  When 
the  occasion  arises  fluency  of  utterance 
never  fails  them,  rising  at  times  to  im- 
pressive eloquence.  By  consistent  train- 
ing in  public  discourse,  debates,  and  dra- 
matic representation,  the  schools  do  their 
part  In  fostering  this  native  endowment. 
Swedish  people  are.  In  general,  re- 
luctant to  si>eak  In  public.  Though 
spoken  exercises  are  on  the  Swedish 
school  program,  the  Swedish  schools  do 
not  approximate  the  American  schools  In 
stressing  oral  presentation  and  training 
in  public  discourse.  Again,  self-govern- 
ment, which  has  gained  considerable 
vogue  in  American  schools,  fosters  the  in- 
dependence and  responsibility  of  the  pu- 
pils; in  Sweilen,  though  well  known,  it 
has  not  gained  general  acceptance. 

Thoroath   Knowledfe  ▼■.  Practical  AMIitr. 

It  has  been  said  more  than  once  that 
a  Swedish  and  an  American  schoolboy 
differ  in  this,  that  the  former  has  more 
thorough  knowledge  in  a  greater  number 
of  subjects  but  the  latter  has  greater 
readiness  and  greater  practical  ability 
to  make  full  use  of  what  he  knows.  I 
believe  the  characterization  Is  fair  and 
that  it  points  out  a  vital  contrast  be- 
tween American  and  Swedish  education. 
The  number  of  studies  required  in  the 
Swedish  gymnasia  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed and  criticized;  obviously  the 
courses  lead  to  a  wide  range  of  informa- 
tion, and  It  can  with  justice  be  said  of 
a  bright  boy  who  has  gone  through  the 
gymnasium  that  he  knows  a  good  deal. 
There  is  good  ground  for  saying  tliat  the 
'*  maturity  "  examination  Is  the  hardest 
examination  In  the  country.  It  com- 
prises rigid  tests  in  written  form  cover- 
ing four  or  five  subjects  and  oral  exami- 
nations in  10  or  11  others.  This  scarcely 
conforms  to  the  ancient  educational 
maxim,  "  uon  multa  sed  multtun  " ;  but 
above  everything  else  it  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  pupil's  health.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  should  not  feel  free  to  ad- 
vocate a  concentration  carried  out  to  the 
extent  that  1  have  found  it  in  the  schools 
of  America. 

A  general  education  in  Sweden  re- 
quires a  more  comprehensive  study  of 
foreign  languages.  An  American  lecturer 
told  me  that  a  knowledge  of  English  is 
sufficient  in  America — ^an  obvious  error. 
In  Sweden  no  one  would  presume  to  say 
that  the  mother  tongue  alone  sufficed  for 
the  various  stages  of  advanced  studies. 

That  edu<*ation  among  the  people  of 
Sweden  ranks  high  is  a  fact  well  known 
and  does  not  need  to  be  rei:>eated  here. 
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Everybody  with  hardly  an  exception  can 
read  and  write  his  mother  tongue,  and 
Swed+-ii  is  well  known  for  its  noted  men 
of  science,  particularly  In  the  domain 
of  the  natural  and  technical  sciences. 
There  is,  however,  the  danger  that  In 
our  little  eountrj^  too  many  elect  a  career 
of  study  in  preference  to  a  career  of 
practical  work.  Altogetlier  too  many  of 
our  youth  move  on  toward  the  gymna- 
sium with  its  theoretical  courses  and 
training.  Viewed  from  its  sociological 
side,  the  unity  school — one  of  the  Grand 
Commission  proposals — means  an  impor- 
tant step  onward  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
possible  a  more  rational  selection  of 
courses  for  the  higher  school  types,  but 
another  step  at  least  equally  important 
remains:  To  make  the  lines  of  practical 
education,  the  continuation  schools  and 
apprentice  schools,  equal  in  social  pres- 
tige with  the  humanistic  lines  and 
thereby  make  them  equally  attractive. 
Right  here  hope  and  encouragement  is 
found  in  the  record  of  our  "practical" 
l^mnasia,  our  commercial  and  technical 
mrmnasia.  In  my  opinion  America  is 
more  fortunately  situated  in  these  re- 
spects in  so  far  as  instruction  in  both 
practical  and  theoretical  subjects  is 
given  in  the  same  schools  or  at  least 
in  the  same  kinds  of  schools,  with  the 
option  for  tlie  pupil  to  stress  either  one 
class  of  subjects  or  the  otiier. 

More  Freedom  in  Amorican  Couric. 

American  high  schools  offer  in  general 
much  greater  freedom  with  respect  to 
electives  than  do  the  gymnasia  of  Swe- 
den. Ui>on  first  acquaintance  with  an 
American  high  school  one  is  fairly  be- 
wildered by  the  range  and  variety  one 
meets.  In  Sweden  a  glance  at  the  home 
schedule  makes  everything  clear  and  ob- 
vious. Each  class  has  its  fixed  working 
program  and  studies  its  several  sub- 
jects— natural  science  and  sometimes 
geography  excepted — in  a  specified  class- 
room. In  America  it  appears  as  if  each 
pupil  had  his  own  working  program ;  a 
class  is  not  there  the  same  unit  as  it  is 
in  a  Swedish  gymnasium. 

A  brief  article  like  the  present  has 
room  for  only  a  very  few  of  the  many 
points  of  difference  between  the  Swedish 
and  the  American  systems  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Swedish  form  of  gymnastics 
and  the  high  rank  it  takes  in  our  schools 
are  well  known  in  America.  Some  other 
dilferences  might  seem  more  of  a  sur- 
prise. American  educators  have,  for  in- 
stance, been  quite  astonished  to  learn 
that  intelligence  measurements  are  not 
usetl  in  the  schools  of  Sweden.  Not 
even  the  Grand  School  Ck)nnnission  has 
ventured  to  mention  intelligence  tests 
among  Its  many  new  proposals,  hence  at 
present  the  outlook  is  that  these  meas- 
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urements  will  not  for  some  time  become 
a  part  of  the  school  regime,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  America.  The  sugges- 
tion of  a  professor  in  our  country  that 
such  tests  be  applied  to  our  military  re- 
cruits became  the  object  of  much  ridi- 
cule in  the  press. 

Word    "Teacher"    not    a    Feminine   Noon. 

That  the  pupils  are  the  chief  factor  in 
the  school  is  an  oft-repeated  statement. 
True,  but  the  teachers  as  well  are  an 
element  of  some  significance,  hence  a 
word  about  them  may  be  in  order.  The 
word  *'  teacher  "  is  not  a  feminine  noun 
here  as  it  is  in  America.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie  first  two  school  years, 
boys  in  this  country  are  taught  almost 
entirely  by  men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  future  will  not  greatly  alter  our 
teaching  conditions  in  this  respect.  The 
proportion  of  men  teachers  and  women 
teachers  resolves  itself  in  the  first  place 
to  a  question  of  economy.  In  regard  to 
this  question  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
while  teachers  here  have  not  the  very 
best  salary  conditions,  they  are  better  oflP 
than  American  teachers.  They  have  a 
more  secure  tenure  of  position;  i)ension 
arrangements  provide  for  their  old  age; 
in  the  rural  districts  teachers*  cottages 
and  fuel  are  included  in  their  remunera- 
tion. Even  if  life  tenure  in  single  in- 
stances tempts  the  teacher  into  conven- 
tional routine,  it  is  nevertheless  the  basis 
for  independence,  fearlessness,  and  com- 
posure for  work. 

Swedish  education  is  at  present  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  departure  from 
some  traditions,  causing  an  undoubted 
forward  movement  in  every  part  of  the 
school  system.  Despite  the  differences 
which  may  be  noted,  American  schools 
and  Swedish  schools  have  this  in  com- 
mon, that  teachers  and  pupils  are  en- 
gaged in  hard  and  earnest  work,  and  this 
is  of  chief  moment,  even  if  the  work  is 
done  in  different  ways  and  pushed  in 
different  directions.  Then,  too,  the  goal 
is  the  same — to  train  young  people  as 
useful  and  cai>able  members  of  the  so- 
ciety and  the  nation  to  which  they  belong. 


A  representative  of  the  Friendly  Re- 
lations Committee  of  New  York  has  been 
visiting  Peru  and  other  South  American 
countries.  The  object  of  this  committee, 
which  is  composed  of  Americcans  hold- 
ing important  positions  in  the  business 
and  social  world,  is  to  aid  foi*eign 
students  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  their  adjustments  to  student  life  in 
this  country.  The  committee  works  in 
cooperation  with  the  etlucational  sec- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
other  institutions. — Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American    Vnioii. 
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BUT  NEEDS  MONEY 


Advance  in  Three  Years  Nearly  as 
Great  as  in  Previous  28 — Better 
Laws  and  Increased  Public  Inter- 
est Responsible — Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation Helped. 


If  Alabama's  children  are  to  have  at 
some  time  in  the  next  25  years  the  op- 
portunity to  be  taught  by  well-trained 
teachers  in  school  buildings  adapted  to 
conserving  the  health  of  the  child  and  to 
meeting  the  demands  of  modem  methods 
of  education,  better  financial  provision 
must  be  made,  according  to  a  statistical 
study  of  education  in  Alabama  from 
1890  to  1921  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  This  study  gives  a  fairly 
complete  picture  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  during  the  last  30  years 
and  of  the  tendencies  which  predict  the 
course  of  future  growth. 

Measured  by  the  Ayres  index  number 
for  State  school  systems,  Alabamans  pub- 
lic schools  gained  three-fourths  as  many 
points  during  the  three-year  period  from 
1918  to  1921  as  were  gained  In  the  28- 
year  period  from  1890  to  1918.  This 
progress  is  due  to  the  tremendous  growth 
in  public  interest  brought  about  by  the 
war,  to  the  law  which  established  the 
county  unit  of  school  administration 
with  a  county  superintendent  appointed 
by  the  county  board  of  education,  to  the 
constitutional  amendment  which  per- 
mitted the  levy  of  county  and  district 
3-mill  taxes,  and  to  the  new  school  cotle 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1919  follow- 
ing a  careful  study  of  Alabama's  school 
system  made  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  under 
the  direction  of  the  Alabama  Education 
Commission. 


To  encourage  and  reward  high  attain- 
ment on  the  part  of  students  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  Cum  Laude  Society 
was  founded  at  Tome  School,  Port  De- 
posit, Md.,  in  1906.  Twenty-one  schools, 
including  Exeter,  Andover,  and  Penn 
Charter,  have  chapters  in  the  society. 
I2ach  chapter  may  elect  as  members 
those  students  of  the  highest  class  who 
have  an  honor  record  up  to  the  time  of 
election  and  who  stand  in  the  first  fifth 
of  the  class.  The  constitution  has  been 
amended  to  open  the  society  to  girls, 
who  were  formerly  excluded  from  mem- 
bership. Dr.  John  C  Kirtland.  of 
Phillips-Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H., 
is  secretary  general  of  the  society. 
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NOVEMBER,  1922. 

FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY. 

It  Is  fitting  that  American  Education 
Week  should  begin  on  Sunday  and  that 
its  observance  should  be  devoted  to  God 
and  country.  In  thousands  of  pulpits 
throughout  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1922,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
citizen's  relation  to  the  Divine  Unity  and 
upon  the  citizen's  duty  to  his  country. 
Love  of  God  and  country,  then,  will  be 
the  great  slogan  that  will  usher  in  Amer- 
ican Education  Week. 

The  greatest  blessing  of  a  democracy  is 
toleration  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
especially  in  religious  beliefs.  The  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  does  not 
make  for  irreligion  or  lukewarmnesa  in 
matters  of  faitii,  but  the  contrary.  De- 
spite what  some  foreign  critics  have  said, 
the  pe<^le  of  America  are  essentially 
religions  and  Idealistic.  The  great  re- 
form movements  that  have  swept  the 
country  from  time  to  time  prove  it  Our 
National  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
latures of  many  of  the  States,  are  (Opened 
with  prayer  for  divine  guidance.  It  was 
the  philosopher  and  scientist,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  first  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment to  have  a  regularly  appointed  chap- 
lain for  Congress.  The  fathers  of  the 
Republic  were  religious  men.  Upon  our 
coins  is  the  significant  sentence :  **  In 
God  we  trust."  Particularly  significant 
is  this  declaration  when  It  appears  upon 
the  coin  bearing  the  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  love  of  God,  country,  and 
fellow  man  so  illumined  his  life.  In  tbe 
greatest  of  his  public  utterances  he 
voiced  bis  faith  and  hope  in  God. 

Love  for  one*s  native  land  can  not  be 
too  often  impressed  upon  the  nascent 
mind.  There  are  some  doctrinaires  who 
profess  to  be  "citizens  of  the  world,"' 
but  It  is  a  vain  delusion.  The  World 
War  emphasized  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  mankind  the  meaning  of  na- 
tionality, the  love  of  one's  native  land. 
When  the  flag  goes  by  the  patriot's  heart 
thrills  with  emotion,  for  it  Is  the  symbol 
of  his  country,  his  home  and  fireside,  and 
all  that  he  holds  dear  in  this  life.    A 


basic  movement  to-day  is  instruction  in 
citizenship,  the  duty  one  owes  to  his 
country. 

The  way  to  combat  Sovletism  and  Bol- 
shevism is  through  enlightened  public 
opinion,  through  ideas  based  upon  sound 
training  In  economics  and  political  sci- 
ence. Lofty  Ideals  of  patriotism  will  al- 
ways give  a  dynamic  force  to  our  viewa 
Love  of  country  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  citizenship. — H.  R.  Evans. 


ONE^FIFTH   THE  POPULATION  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

One-fifth  of  the  total  population  of  con- 
tinental United  States  is  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
according  to  figures  for  1920.  An  en- 
rollment of  21,578,316  was  reported  for 
that  year  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  by 
the  departments  of  education  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  the  total  population  was 
105,710,020,  according  to  the  Federal  cen- 
sus. Three-fourths  of  the  pupils  en- 
rolled In  public  schools,  or  16,160,035,  are 
in  average  dally  attendance.  On  a  day 
on  which  the  schools  are  In  session  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  all  persons  in  the 
United  States  are  receiving  Instruction 
In  the  public  schools. 

But  more  than  one-third  of  all  persons 
from  5  to  18  years  of  age  are  not  in 
school  on  any  given  day.  Of  27,728.788 
persons  5  to  18  years  of  age,  78  per  cent, 
or  21.678,816.  are  enrolled  In  public 
schools,  but  only  58  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber 5  to  18  years  of  age  are  In  average 
dally  attendance,  namely,  16,150,065.  It 
Is  estimated  that  2,084,642  children,  or 
7  per  cent  of  all  those  5  to  18  years  of 
age.  are  enrolled  In  private  and  parodilal 
schools.  Assuming  that  the  rate  of  at- 
tendance In  those  schools  Is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  public  schools  it 
appears  that  about  36  per  cent  ot  the 
children  of  school  age  are  absent  from 
school  on  any  given  day. 

The  average  length  of  term  of  all  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
1920  was  162  days.  Each  pupil  enrolled 
was  In  average  attendance  for  121  days. 
The  total  schooling  received  by  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age  was  obtained  by  85 
per  cent  of  such  children  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  who  attended  for 
an  average  of  only  six  school  months  of 
20  days  each.  This  assumes  that  the 
length  of  term  In  private  schools  was  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  in  public  schools, 
as  Is  probable. — Florence  Du  Bois. 


Students  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia manage  and  direct  botli  the  business 
and  the  artistic  department  of  their  the- 
ater undertaking.  Stage,  scenery,  drops, 
lighting  and  curtain  are  all  made  by 
students. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION  FOR  ITALIAN 
SCHOOLS. 

All  schools  in  Italy,  public  and  private, 
as  well  as  children's  asyloms,  are  now 
subject  to  regulations  for  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  school  year  every  school  receives 
medical  inspection.  A  medical  inspector 
also  visits  each  school  once  a  month. 
Any  pupil  suspected  of  having  a  com- 
municable disease  is  excluded  from  the 
school  until  a  definite  diagnosis  has  been 
made.  The  principal  of  a  school  may 
exclude  a  child  temporarily  until  the 
school  physician  has  seen  him.  Teachers 
are  required  to  r^)ort  any  case  of  sus- 
pected eye  or  skin  trouble.  An  outbreak 
of  disease  may  result  in  closing  of  the 
school,  if  this  is  recommended  by  the 
school  physician.  Children  who  are  In 
danger  of  becoming  tuberculous  receive 
qoecial  attention.  Classes  for  such  chil- 
dren are  formed  whenever  a  large  enough 
number  of  "  pre-tuberculous "  children 
are  found  in  a  community.  Vaccination 
is  compulsory. 


SCHOOLS  aOSED  FOR  TRIVIAL 
REASONS. 

That  schools  shoald  begin  and  dost 
regularly  at  definite  hoars  and  that  they 
should  continue  unlntermptedly  through- 
out the  term  are  elementary  points  in  ad- 
ministration that  are  usually  taken  for 
granted.  But  in  one  of  the  surveys  by 
the  general  education  board  it  was  found 
that  in  some  places  schools  are  dosed 
for  trivial  reasons.  In  one  county  a 
trustee  closed  the  school  beeause  his  son 
was  ill  and  he  did  not  want  the  boy  to 
fall  bdiind  the  other  children,  therefore 
the  school  had  to  wait  until  the  trustee's 
son  was  well.  In  another  school  the 
teacher  closed  school  for  a  week  while 
she  went  to  a  neighboring  dty  to  do  her 
winter  shopping. 


SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  OUTSIDE 
INSTRUCTION. 

Students  In  Denver  high  schools  who 
carry  work  in  the  regular  music  courses 
offered  by  the  school  receive  credit 
toward  graduation  for  Instruction  re- 
ceived from  private  teachers  also.  Such 
outside  lessons  must  continue  for  a  full 
school  year  of  38  weeks,  and  practice 
must  occupy  at  least  six  hours  a  week. 
The  parent  or  guardian  and  the  private 
teacher  must  each  make  a  signed  report 
for  each  semester  on  the  number  and 
duration  of  the  lessons  and  the  time 
spent  in  practice.  Credits  In  music 
earned  at  school  and  outside  may  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  unit  during 
the  year. 
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COMGRESSIQNAL  INDORSEMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION  WEEK. 


Typical  Expressions  by  Members  oi  the  United  States  Congress — 
Testify  to  Tnterest  in  Education  and  WHfinffness  to  Aid  in  National 
Campaign  for  hs  Advancement. 


I  heartily  approve  of  promoting  an 
American  Education  Week,  and  if  I  can 
be  of  any  service  will  be  pleased  to  as- 
sist.— L.  Heislcr  Ball,  United  States  Sen- 
ator {Delaware). 

Answering  your  letter  of  recent  date,  I 
have  referred  it  to  Senator  Capper,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  and  a 
number  of  weekly  papers,  and  urged  him 
to  say  something  about  the  educational 
week.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  taking  up 
the  question  of  Americanization,  citizen- 
ship, and  patriotism.  I  think  the  au^s- 
tion  of  Americanization  has  been  delayed 
too  long. — Charles  Curtis,  United  States 
Senator  (Kansas). 

I  heartily  aM)rave  and  am  taking  the 
matter  of  American  Education  Week  up- 
with  our  leeal  pfl{>era. — N.  B,  I>ial, 
United  SteUe^  Senclior  (South  Carolma}. 

The  movement  you  advocate  is  one  to 
which  I  maiy  and  do  very  heartily  8ub- 
aeribe. — Andtieus  A.  Jones^  United  States 
Senator  (New  M^sHco). 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  very  glad  to  ren- 
der any  service  in  my  power. — Me^l 
McCormiek,  United  States  SenatiH'  (lUi- 
ftoi9). 

I  shall  give  my  earnest  support  to  any 
Question  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  our 
people  along  the  lines  of  educational 
work,  and  sliall  gladly  Indorse  the  cam- 
paign for  an  American  Education 
Week.—Tasker  L.  Oddie,  United  States 
Senator  (Nevada). 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  cooi>erate  with  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  matter  of  an  American  Edu- 
cation Week. — Francis  E.  Warren,  United 
States  Senator  (Wyoming). 

1  have  your  letter  of  October  11  telling 
me  of  year  plana  for  the  American  Edu- 
cation Week.  X  shall  be  g^ad  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  this  splendid  under- 
taking.— James  E.  Watson,  United  States 
Senator  (liidiena). 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  public- 
school  system  of  this  country  is  the 
greatest  Institution  we  have,  and  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  further 
the  development  of  our  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  voters  of  Maryland  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  de- 
sires on  a  constitutional  amendment  de- 
signed t»  increase  the  number  ef  schools 
in    the    State.     I    am    supporting   this 


amendment  and  expect  soon  to  make  a 
public  statement  for  the  press  of  the 
State  to  this  effect,  and  at  the  same  time 
will  publicly  indorse  the  commendable 
effort  of  the  Bureau  at  Education  in  pro- 
moting the  American  Education  Week. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  great  success. — O.  E. 
Welter,  UnUed  States  Senator  (Mary- 
Umd). 

1  shall  be  glad  to  give  such  assistance 
to  the  mutter  ab  I  may  be  able  to. — Syd- 
ney Anderson,  Member  of  Con0res»  (Min- 
ne9o4a). 

Tou  may  be  sure  that  i  shall  be  gla^ 
to  do  all  that  I  can  to  aid  in  stimulikting 
mi  even  greater  interest  in  educational 
matters.  I  am  tlioroughly  in  sympathy 
with  all  movements  giving  special  em^ 
phasls  to  the  educational  snbjects'  that 
you  refer  to  in  your  letter. — Clay  Stone 
Briffffs,  Member  of  Congrees  (Texae). 

¥ou  may  be  asj^ured/  that  I  wWl  take 
much*  pleasure  in  cooperatinir  with  yovtv 
bnreaa  in  promoting  American  Educa- 
tion Week  in  every  way  possible.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me  when  you 
feel  that  T  fan  serve  you. — Fred  A.  Brit^ 
ten,  Member  of  Con^res^  {Illinois). 

I  will  certainly  he^  glad  to  indorse  this 
movement. — Edward  E.  Bfrofvne,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  (Wisconein). 

The  school  organfesation  here  is  a  very 
active  one,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  are 
taking  a  very  active  interest  in  this 
week,  and  I  will  try  to  promote-  the  in- 
terest by  indorsement  in  the  local  news- 
papers.— Theodot^  E.  Burton,  Membei'  of 
Congi-ess  (Ohio). 

I  shall,  indeed,  be  very  pleased  to  do 
all  that  I  can  to  make  the  Ameriran 
Education  Week  a  success  in  my  county, 
Luzerne  County,  Pa.  My  father  was 
connected  with  educational  work  and  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation In  the  House.  T  am  on  this  day 
taking  up  with  the  authorities  in  my 
county  the  question  of  bringing  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  your  letter  to  their  atten- 
tion.— Clarence  D.  Coughlin,  Member  of 
Congress  ( Pemt nyl van ia) . 

I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  making 
the  week  a  success. — S.  W.  DempHey, 
Member  of  Con^fress  (New  York). 

I  will  be  glad  to  give  the  campaign 
such  assistance  as  I  can. — Fred  H.  Domi- 
nick.  Member  of  Congress  (South  Caro- 
lina). 


I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  anj^thing  in 
my  power  to  help  promote  the  American 
Education  Week.— fiam4^( on  Fish,  jr.. 
Member  of  Congress  (New  York). 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  your  work  and  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate. — B.  K.  Focht,  Member  of 
Congress  (Pennsylvania). 

We  can  not  dwell  on  the  benefits  of 
Americanization  and  education  too  much 
these  days.  Anything  I  can  do  to  pro- 
mote the  movement  in  my  State  I  assure 
you  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do. — Ira  O. 
Mersey,  Member  of  Congress  (Maine). 

I  will  speak  to  the  newspapers  about 
American  Education  Week  before  I 
leave  for  Washington. — Julius  Kahn, 
Member  of  Congress  (California). 

I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  J  can  to  give 
this  matter  publicity  in  my  district  and 
lend  such  assistance  as  I  can  give. — Ed- 
gar R.  Kiess,  Member  of  Congress  (Penn- 
sylvania). 

1  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
assist  in  any  way  that  I  can  in  this 
meritorious  work. — Walter  W.  Magee, 
Member  of  Congress  (New  York). 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  the  campaign  for  an 
effective  American  Education  Week.  It 
is  a  good  cause  and  will  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive the  strong  support  of  all  good  cit- 
izens.— Luther  W.  Mott,  Member  of  Con- 
gress (New  York). 

When  the  proclamation  is  issued  by 
the  President  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give 
your  National  Education  Campaign  my 
hearty  indorsement  and  such  publication 
through  the  newspapers  of  my  district  as 
may  be  possible. — F.  F.  Patterson,  jr., 
Member  of  Congress  (Neto  Jersey). 

J  am  happy  to  say  that  the  American 
Education  Week  has  my  hearty  indorse- 
ment. You  know  that  I  have  long  felt 
that  a  program  such  as  you  propose 
would  be  one  of  the  worth-while  things 
in  which  our  executive  departments 
could  engage.  Special  emphasis  shouM 
be  laid  upon  Americanization,  patriotism, 
illiteracy,  and  physical  education.  Comr 
mand  me  in  any  manner  that  I  can  be  of 
assistance; — John  11'.  Rainey,  Member  of 
Congress  (Illinois). 

I  shall  be  glad  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
advance  the  cause  of  American  Educa- 
tion Week. — John  Jacob  Rogers,  Member 
of  Congress  (Massachusetts). 

I  am  very  glad  to  learu  of  this  move- 
ment and  indorse  it  highly.—//.  Stcencr- 
son,  Member  of  Congress  (Minticsota). 

I  shaU  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  make  this  a  success. — 
Zchulon  Wearer,  Member  of  Congress 
(North  Carolina). 

I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  In  promot- 
ing the  American  Education  Week  and 
will  take  the  matter  up  with  our  local 
papers. — James  P.  Woods^  Member  of 
Congress  ( Virginia ) . 
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HEALTH  SERVICE 

IN  CITY  SCHOOLS 


Joint  Committee  of  National  Educa- 
tion and  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Presents  Report — One 
City  Spends  $8  a  Year  for 
Health  Work  Per  CUld. 


To  show  typical  conditions  in  health 
work  done  by  city  seliools,  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  health  eilucation  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  pub- 
lished a  report  on  various  phases  of 
school  health  service  in  cities  and  towns 
of  more  than  2,500  population.  Of  341 
school  superintendents  answering  the 
questionnaire  Issued  by  the  committee, 
more  than  half  represented  cities  of  be- 
tween 10,000  and  25,000  people.  Thir- 
teen answered  for  towns  smaller  than 
lOjOOO,  and  the  rest,  155,  for  cities  larger 
than  25.000.  Forty-six  of  these  cities 
have  populations  greater  than  100,000. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  cities 
report  an  appropriation  lor  health  super- 
vision and  physical  education,  only  11 
cities  reporting  that  nothing  is  spent  for 
this  work.  The  highest  amount  spent 
annually  for  each  child  is  $8,  paid  by  a 
western  city  of  a  population  between 
50,000  and  100,000.  The  median  sum 
paid  annually  for  each  child  is  $1.37,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  cities  reporting 
pay  more  than  $2.  Cities  having  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  10,000  and  cities  be- 
tween 50,000  and  100,000  pay  a  median  of 
$1.74  for  this  service. 

The  money  paid  for  health  supervision 
and  physical  education  represents  ap- 
proximately 2  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  education  in  the  205  cities 
reporting  both  Items.  Two  cities  hav- 
ing populations  between  25,000  and 
50,000  spend  8  i)er  cent  of  their  total 
education  budget  for  health  work,  and 
83,  most  of  them  between  10,000  and 
25,000,  spend  less  than  1  per  cent.  More 
than  half  of  the  cities  reporting  spend 
from  1  to  3  per  cent  of  their  education 
money  for  health  purposes.  The  highest 
percentage  is  paid  in  cities  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  where  2.50  per  cent  of  the 
school  money  is  devoted  to  health  super- 
vision and  physical  education,  and  the 
lowest  percentage  is  paid  In  cities  of 
the  South,  where  only  1.93  per  cent  of 
the  school  money  goes  for  health  educa- 
tion. 

For  the  control  of  communicable  and 
other  acute  diseases,  321  cities  inspect 
pupils  dally.     In  more  than  half  oC  these 


cities  the  teacher  Is  responsible  to  the 
principal  for  this  work.  The  principal 
reports  to  the  si'hool  nurse,  and  the 
nurse  to  the  school  physician.  To  dis- 
cover physical  defects  197  cities  give  a 
physical  examination  once  a  year  to 
every  pupil  in  the  schools.  Fifty-six 
cities  give  such  examinations  twice  a 
year. 

Hospital  and  clinic  facilities  for  the 
correction  of  defects  among  school  chil- 
dren are  generally  insufficient,  according 
to  the  answers  from  more  than  300  cities. 
Nearly  half  of  the  cities  reporting  have 
insufficient  clinic  facilities  or  none  for 
the  correction  of  visual  defects  and  re- 
moval of  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  more 
than  half  are  lacking  in  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  correction  of  dental  de- 
fects. Dental  clinics  are  maintaine<l  In 
237  cities.  These  are  located  In  public 
schools  In  117  cities.  In  others  they  are 
at  the  office  of  some  philanthropic 
agency,  in  medical  schools,  at  the  office 
of  the  board  of  health,  or  at  the  office 
of  a  local  dentist. 

School  budgets  in  132  cities  provide 
money  for  remedying  children's  physical 
defects  by  dental  care,  school  lunches, 
removal  of  adenoids  and  tonsils,  foraish- 
ing  eyeglasses,  etc.  In  153  cities  no 
money  is  provided  for  this  purpose. 
However,  most  schools  receive  assistance 
from  outside  agencies  caring  for  pupils' 
health.  Boards  of  health  and  various 
private  agencies  assist  In  202  cities. 
Only  68  cities  report  that  no  outside 
agencies  help*  to  pay  the  expa[i8e  of 
health  care  of  school  diildren. 

Health  teaching  is  given  in  all  grades 
in  226  cities,  and  in  many  cities  it  is  cor- 
related with  other  subjecta  One-third 
of  the  cities  reporting  correlate  health 
teaching  with  physical  training.  Daily 
inspection  for  health  habits  is  a  prac- 
tice in  219  cities,  while  99  cities  report 
that  they  do  not  have  such  inspection. 
Of  the  cities  whlcli  have  dally  Inspec- 
tion, 119  report  that  the  results  of  insiiec- 
tlon  of  pupils  are  checked  on  individual 
cards.  All  the  grades  of  tlie  elementary 
schools  are  inspected  in  70  cities.  Teach- 
ers inspect  and  check  the  health  habits 
of  pupils  in  nearly  all  the  cities  report- 
ing. In  a  few  cities  tlie  school  nurse, 
the  parents,  the  school  nutrition  worker, 
and  other  pupils  assist  in  this  work. 

Pupils  are  weighed  by  the  school  au- 
thorities in  271  cities.  Nearly  half  of 
the  cities  report  that  the  weighing  is 
done  monthly.  In  62  cities  it  is  done 
one  a  year;  in  39,  twice  a  year.  The 
school  nurse  and  the  regulf  "  teacher  gen- 
erally do  the  work  of  weighing  the  pu- 
pils. Underweight  pupils  are  placed  in 
nutrition  classes  in  107  cities,  moi-e  than 
half  of  the  cities  reporting  on  tl)is  ques- 
tion. 


SCHOOL  DENTAL  CLINIC  IN 
IWASSACHUSETTS  TOWN. 


Public  Health  Association  of  H<qi- 
kinton,  Mass.,  Has  Maintained 
Clinic  Since  1919 — Many  Parents 
Think  Children's  Teeth  Require 
No  Attention. 


By  Frances  G.  Mabtindale, 

Hopkinton  Public  Health  Association. 

The  dental  clinic  at  Hopkinton  was 
opened  through  the  sale  of  Christmas 
seals  and  a  tag  day.  With  the  proceeds 
of  the  tag  day  dental  Instruments  were 
bought.  The  chair,  engine,  and  one 
month's  supplies  were  loaned  by  a  local 
dentist. 

The  clinic  started  business  on  May  10. 
1919,  and  continued  until  the  close  of 
school  in  June.  The  dentist  gave  his 
services  the  first  year,  and  the  money  for 
supplies  was  taken  from  the  treasury. 
A  room  in  the  high-school  building  was 
provided  by  the  superintendent  of  schoolsi 

The  work  of  53  pupils  was  completed 
In  the  short  time  that  the  clinic  was 
open.  One  hour  a  day  was  the  time 
given  to  the  work  during  this  period. 
The  mouths  of  all  these  pupils  were 
found  to  be  badly  neglected. 

On  November  10,  1919,  the  clinic  was 
again  opened  in  the  high-school  building 
and  continued  in  operation  two  days  a 
week  until  school  closeil  In  June,  1920. 
The  hours  were  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 
Two  hundred  and  forty -six  pupils  re- 
ceived attention. 

The  only  pupils  treated  were  those 
who  had  never  before  employed  a  dentist 
The  expenses  of  the  clinic  were  heavier 
that  year,  and  the  dentist,  a  local  man, 
retired,  was  paid  $3.60  a  day.  This  work 
of  1920  was  also  paid  for  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Christmas  seala  The  ex- 
penses of  the   clinic  amounted  to  $259.29. 

In  1921,  through  a  gift  of  4200  from 
the  local  Red  Cross  Chapter,  a  clinic 
room  and  office  was  rented. 

In  November,  1921,  100  children  were 
registered  at  the  clinic,  which  was  o|)en 
on  Mondays  an<l  Thursdays  from  1  to 
4  p.  m.  Before  May  18.  1922,  the  work 
on  216  pupils  had  been  completed.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  and  se«'ond 
grades,  mucli  less  work  had  to  be  done 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ( hil- 
dren  had  been  treateil  In  the  previous 
terms. 

The  condition  of  the  mouths  of  the 
pupils  of  the  first  gi*ade  was  exceeding 
bad.  In  conversation  with  the  parents  It 
was  found  that  the  6-year  molars  are 
not  considered  permanent  teeth  and  that 
therefore   they    do    not   need    attention. 
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THE  TREND  IN  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION 


By  T.  H.  Ago,  Professor  of  Highway  Engineering,  loica  State  College, 

Antes,  Iowa. 

[An  address  dPllTcrcd  before  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Education  for  Highway 
Engineering  and  Highway  Transport] 


Prior  to  the  year  1910,  highway  engi- 
neering Instruction  in  Americaji  colleges 
and  universities  was  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  conventional  courses  in 
roads  and  pavements.  A  few  institu- 
tions included  in  the  instruction  in  sur- 
veying a  few  problems  in  highway  or 
street  surveying.  In  general,  there  was 
no  attempt  to  differentiate  highway  engi- 
neering from  general  civil  engineering. 

A  notable  exception  existed  at  Har- 
vard, where  the  late  Dean  Shaler  intro- 
duced a  few  elective  highway  courses  in 
the  civil  engineering  curriculum.  Sev- 
eral engineers  who  now  hold  positions 
of  the  highest  responsibility  in  the  high- 
way engineering  field  received  their 
training  under  Dean  Shaler. 

The  reason  for  the  relatively  meager 
treatment  of  highway  engineering  dur- 
ing the  period  prior  to  1910  was  that 
the  highway  problem  was  principally 
one  of  providing  for  horse-drawn  traffic. 
While  there  had  developed  a  consider- 
able volume  of  motor  traffic  by  the  year 
1908,  the  percentage  of  such  traffic  was 
small  and  did  not  constitute  the  con- 
trolling element  in  highway  design  or 
maintenance. 

Unexpected  Increaie  in  Popalarity. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  motor 
vehicle  increased  in  popularity  during 
the  period  beginning  in  1906  was  en- 
tirely unexpected  by  highway  officials 
and  adequate  maintenance  developed  ^ 
slowly.  In  consequence,  many  miles  of 
what  had  been  considered  substantial 
roads  were  seriously  damaged  before 
steps  could  be  taken  to  provide  suitable 
maintenance.  An  enormous  maintenance 
problem  therefore  developed  within  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years,  and  "personnel  for 
supervising  the  worlc  had  to  be  assem- 
bled and  trained.  Along  with  the  neces- 
sity for  maintenance,  there  developed  an 
insistent  demand  for  better  road  sur- 
faces than  could  be  provided  by  recon- 
structing existing  roads  and  for  great 
extensions  of  the  mileage  of  surfaced 
roads.  These  demands  necessitated  the 
employment  of  personnel  technically 
qualified  to  supervise  the  construction 
of  high-class  types  of  road  surfaces. 

By  the  year  1912  engineering  schools 
had  begun  to  react  to  the  demand  for 
engineers  prepared  for  highway  engineer- 


ing by  increasing  the  amount  of  highway 
instruction  included  in  curricula.  Since 
that  time  the  importance  attached  to 
highway  engineering  Instruction  has 
steadily  increased  despite  the  constant 
debate  on  the  desirability  of  permitting 
specialization  in  civil  engineering.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  opposition  to  the 
inclusion  of  strictly  highway  engineering 
subjects  in  the  civil  engineering  curricula 
arose  from  opposition  on  the  part  of 
educators,  who  feared  a  loss  of  prestige 
for  some  of  the  older  established  lines  of 
civil  engineering  or  who  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  Including  options  in  the  course  of 
study. 

Three    General    PUmi   Followed. 

A  survey  of  the  present  status  of  high- 
way engineering  Instruction  in  the  va- 
rious engineering  schools  indicates  that 
three  general  plans  are  being  followed : 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  general  high- 
way engineering  Instruction  is  given 
through  the  medium  of  a  course  of  the 
nature  of  the  old  standard  one  in  "  Roads 
and  pavements,"  the  amount  of  such  in- 
struction varying  from  two  to  five  se- 
mester hours.  It  appears  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  institutions  follow  this 
plan. 

2.  A  limited  number  of  schools  offer  a 
four-year  course  in  highway  engineering, 
carrying  a  B.  S.  degree.  Obviously  such 
a  course  includes  many  subjects  that  are 
usually  Included  in  civil  engineering. 

3.  Many  schools  include  a  definite 
amount  of  required  highway  engineering 
Instruction  In  the  civil  engineering  course 
and  then  offer  a  certain  additional  num- 
ber of  subjects  as  options  open  to  senior 
students.  The  amount  of  required  work 
varies  from  three  to  eight  semester  hours 
and  the  amount  of  optional  work  varies 
from  three  to  six  semester  hours. 

Required  and  Optional  Connei. 

Typical  required  courses  are:  Roads 
and  pavements,  highway  design,  road 
materials  testing,  and  highway  bridges 
design. 

Typical  optional  courses  are :  Highway 
administration,  highway  drainage,  high- 
way specifications,  and  highway  finance. 
In  some  schools  certain  of  the  courses 
listed  above  as  required  are  optional  and 
likewise  some  of  the  courses  listed   as 


options  are  required,  but  the  usual  ar- 
rangement Is  as  Indicated. 

Uaual  Character  of  Coareei. 

The*  content  of  the  several  courses  of 
study  seems  to  vary  considerably,  but  the 
following  will  Indicate  In  a  broad  way 
the  usual  character  of  the  subject  matter : 

Roads  and  pavements. — Typos  of  roads 
and  pavement  surfaces,  methods  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  elements  of 
design,  and  fundamental  economic  con- 
siderations. 

Highway  design. — Problems  Involving 
the  actual  working  out  of  designs  for 
roads  and  pavements,  including  estab- 
lishment of  grades,  alignment,  and  slab 
thicknesses,  and  design  of  such  details 
as  curves,  intersections,  and  warped  sur- 
faces. 

Highway  drainage. — Application  of  the 
theory  of  land  drainage  to  highway  drain- 
age and  consideration  of  the  various  ac- 
cepted methods  of  highway  drainage. 

Highway  bridges. — ^Application  of  the 
principles  of  structural  engineering  to 
the  design  of  bridges  and  culverts  for 
highway  loading  consideration  of  the 
types  of  structure  usually  adopted  for 
highway  improvements. 

Road  materials  testings. — T^aboratory 
work,  covering  the  accepted  metho<ls  of 
testing  nonbitimainous  and  bituminous 
road  materials.  Sometimes  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  recitations  In- 
tended to  emphasize  the  significance  of 
the  results  of  the  tests. 

Highway  administration .  —  Highway 
laws,  highway  finance,  methods  of  ad- 
ministration, organization  of  municipal 
and  State  highway  departments,  and 
day  labor  or  contract  construction  or- 
ganization. 

Highway  specifications. — Critical  anal- 
ysis of  current  specifications  for  road 
or  pavement  construction  and  practice 
in  the  writing  of  specifications  for  spe- 
cific projects. 

Highway  finance. — Usually  taught  by 
the  department  of  economics  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  public 
finance. 

Short  Coareei. 

In  order  to  bridge  over  the  period 
during  which  an  insufficient  number  of 
properly  trained  men  are  available  for 
highway  work  and  to  enable  ambitious 
men  to  prepare  themselves  for  advance- 
ment, some  institutions  give  intensive 
instruction  in  highway  engineering  dur- 
ing periods  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
Courses  of  this  character  meet  a  real 
need,  and  when  the  subject  matter  Is 
well  chosen  and  presented  with  a  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  thone  in  attend- 
ance are  of  great  value.  They  must  be 
intensive,  not  too  highly  technical,  and 
must   be   closely    correlated    to   current 
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hi^hwaj  practice  in  the  area  from  which 
the  students  are  drawn. 

Hifhway  Engineering  Graduate  Connei. 

« 

A  few  institutions  offer  graduate  in- 
struction in  highway  engineerings  and 
this  field  probably  Is  susceptible  of  con- 
siderable development.  Under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  it  is  im];>ossible  to  go 
very  far  into  the  ramifications  of  high- 
way engineering  during  the  undergradu- 
ate years,  nor  is  it  probably  wise  to  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  Highway  research  is 
beginning  to  receive  tlie  deserved  atten- 
tion and  presents  a  virgin  field  for  gradu- 
ate study.  It  therefore  follows  that 
highway  engineering  graduate  worlc 
should  for  many  years  to  come  offer  an 
attractive  field  for  engineers  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  undoubted  ad- 
vantage that  accrues  from  graduate 
study. 

In  order  to  make  available  to  prac- 
ticing engineers  the  opportuni^  for  grad- 
uate study,  some  institutions  offer  the 
graduate  work  during  a  period  of  six  or 
eight  weeks  during  the  whfiter.  This 
ennbles  engineers  to  attend  during  wliat 
is  usually  their  slack  season.  But  In  any 
QAiie  the  graduate  courses  should  be  avail- 
able during  the  regular  collegiate  year. 

Reralta  and  Prekable  Derelopmenta. 

From  time  to  time  various  organiza- 
tions engaged  In  the  promotion  of  high- 
way improvement  have  urged  the  educa- 
tional insUtutions  of  the  United  States  to 
train  men  for  highway  worlc  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  requirements  for 
success  in  the  highway  engineering  field 
will  become  more  rigid  as  practice  con- 
forms to  the  underlying  basic  principles 
involved.  This  is  indicated  by  the  f^ct 
that  notable  progress  has  been  nuide  In 
the  science  of  road  building  since  trained 
engineers  have  been  placed  In  responsible 
positions. 

Tlte  conclusion  Is  reached  that  the 
road-buUdlng  program  of  the  United 
States  will  require  a  large  number  of 
new  engineers  annually  for  many  years 
and  that  the  field  is  a  promising  one  for 
ambitious  men.  Consequently,  educa- 
tional Institutions  will  do  well  to  plan 
to  meet  this  need  for  properly  trained 
men. 

Sammary* 

The  trend  In  highway  engineering  In- 
struction se^Bs  to  be  tov.ard  a  system 
whereby  certain  fundamental  courses 
are  required  of  all  dvll-englneerlng  stu- 
dents. In  general,  this  amounts  to 
about  Ave  semester  hours.  Supplement- 
ing the  required  work  there  Is  offered 
about  an  equal  amount  of  optional  high- 
way engineering  Instruction  for  men  who 
wish  to  specialize  In  the  subjects. 


It  seems  to  be  assured  that  the  need 
for  additions  to  the  supply  of  trained 
highway  engineers  will  continue  for  a 
long  time. 

Short  courses  to  fill  a  present  need 
have  been  successful  In  many  Institu- 
tions and  may  extend  through  a  week 
or  through  as  many  as  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Graduate  work  in  highway  engineer- 
ing is  being  developed  rapidly  and  af- 
fords a  real  opportunity  for  educational 
progress. 


AN    ''ADJUSTMENT    ROOM''    FOR 
INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION. 

Children  in  the  elementary  grades  wIh) 
are  mentally  normal  but  have  difficulty 
in  making  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
or  arithmetic  are  given  Individual  atten- 
tion in  an  '•  adjustment  room  "  conducted 
by  the  Soutliern  Branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  If  mental  slowness 
or  poor  vision  is  the  cause  of  failure,  the 
child  is  not  placed  In  the  adjustment 
room,  which  Is  Intended  only  for  chil- 
dren whose  failure  Is  caused  by  some  dif- 
ficulty which  can  not  readily  be  found 
by  the  class  teacher.  Data  are  collected 
from  former  teachers  and  the  child  is 
given  psychological  tests  In  an  effort  to 
diagnose  the  trouble.  Often  a  child  is 
very  bright  but  Is  unable  to  do  group 
work. 

Children  do  not  spend  the  whole  day 
in  the  adjustment  room,  but  attend  their 
regular  classes  part  of  the  time.  If  a 
child  has  difllculty  in  one  subject  only, 
he  Is  sent  to  the  adjustment  room  while 
his  class  Is  liavlng  that  subject  in  the 
classroom,  and  such  children  usually  can 
return  to  the' regular  class  work  before 
many  weeks.  The  time  spent  in  the  ad- 
justment room  depends  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  pupils.  Some  require 
a  few  weeks  of  work,  while  others  stay 
for  months.  About  60  children  come  and 
go  In  the  course  of  the  day,  but  they 
are  never  all  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  EMPLOYERS 
EQUIP  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  new  technical  school  just  estab- 
lished at  Rugby,  England,  the  apparatus 
and  equipment  with  which  It  Is  furnished 
was  specially  made  and  presented  by  the 
British  Thomson-Houston  Co.  The  school 
has  been  equipped  throughout,  so  far  as 
machinery,  gear,  and  scientific  apparatus 
are  concerned,  by  large  employers  in  this 
Important  center  of  engineering.  It  Is 
claimed  that  the  electrical  section  of  this 
school  Is  as  complete  as  anything  of  its 
kind  in  England. — O.  W.  A.  Luckey,  Spe- 
daUat  in  Foreign  Educafianal  Systems. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
LOANED  TO  BEGINNERS 


Children  in  Los  Angeles  Sdiook 
May  Borrow  Instniments  from 
Two  to  Five  Months  Practically 
Without  Charge  Many  Elc 
tary  Schools  Have  Ordiestras. 


More  than  1.800  boys  and  girls  of  Los 
Angeles  elementary  schools  play  In  school 
orchestras.  One  hundred  and  eighteen 
elementary  schools  have  orchestras,  and 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  these 
schools  are  learning  to  play  various  fn- 
stmments,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  take  the 
places  of  the  pupils  who  will  be  gradu- 
ated soon.  Many  of  the  instruments  are 
bought  from  the  proceeds  of  concerts 
given  by  the  combined  orchestras  of  these 
schools.  These  instruments  and  some 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  schools 
are  loaned  to  boys  and  girls  for  a  period 
of  from  three  to  five  months.  Efghty- 
nine  instniments  are  loaned  in  this  way, 
without  any  cost  to  the  pupils,  except  t 
small  sum  to  pay  for  i^pairlBg,  sterilis- 
ing, etc. 

The  opportiHiity  to  borrow  an  Instru- 
ment to  begin  on  has  enabled  many  pvpils 
ta  study  music  who  otherwise  coinld  not 
have  done  so.  Many  parents  are  willing 
to  pay  for  instructiooa,  but  do  not  wisii 
to  buy  an  instrument  lest  the  money  be 
wasted  if  the  child  gives  up  the  lemons. 

Some  of  the  school  instruments  have 
been  In  10  or  12  homes,  and  some  of  them 
are  used  by  two  (±lldren  living  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  so  that  the  89  instrvr- 
ments  have  already  reached  several  him- 
dred  boys  and  girls. 


NIGHT  WORK  OFFERED  IN  SMALL 
CITY. 

Classes  for  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  study  outside  of  work  hours  are  held 
by  the  IndeQpndence  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Independence,  Mo.  Courses 
are  offered  In  social  service,  raothercraft, 
normal  training  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  teaching,  religious  education,  en- 
gineering, and  commercial  subjects. 
High-school  graduation  or  its  equivalent 
is  requli-ed  for  entrance  to  the  institute 
courses,  but  preparatory  courses  ar« 
offered  for  students  who  are  not  qualified 
for  regular  entrance.  A  diploma  is  Is- 
sued to  every  student  who  completes 
satisfactorily  the  requirements  for  gradu- 
ation; a  full  course  takes  about  two 
years.  The  school  is  nousectarian  and 
only  nominal  fees  are  charged. 
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EQUITY  IN  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. 


Equafity  of  Men  Embraces  Ifeither  Body,  Mkil,  mmr  Estate — 
Eiinality  of  Opportuity  the  Foundation  Stoae  •(  Dmocracy — 
Marked  Inferiority  of  Rural  Schools. 


By  H,  R.  Evans. 


According  to  the  dictum  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  a«  expressed  In  that  grand  old 
document  of  American  libeity,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  "  all  men  are 
created  equal."  It  is  a  superb  declara- 
tion of  human  right-.,  but  in  aa  age  of 
science  like  the  present,  when  every- 
thing physical  and  psychical  is  subjected 
to  rigid  analysis,  we  have  to  take  the 
immortal  sentence  of  the  great  states- 
man with  a  pinch  of  salt.  From  a  scien- 
ti^'  standpoint,  all  men  are  not  created 
e^HMil,  either  in  body,  mind,  or  estate. 
Inequality  is  the  law  of  nature.  But 
what  JefCerson  evidently  had  in  mind 
was  •'  equality  of  opportunity,"  which  is 
the  very  bedroclc  of  democracy.  If 
"  equality  6>£  apportuniity  "  be  tlie  basiis 
of  deraocraesr,  tben  it  applies  witU  pe> 
cullar  pertinency  to  education,  higher 
tm  well  as  elementary.  In  a  contributioD 
to  ''  Eduicatlonal  Admittist ration  and 
Si^>ervislen,"  for  October,  1022,  Prof. 
B.  F.  Pittiager.  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  says: 

Democracy  in  educfttk>D  like  democracy 
fvorywhere  couai«tit  in  freedom  and  equity 
of  opportunity.  In  this  case  it  is  educa- 
tional opportunity  which  must  be  equitable 
and  free'.  Frwdom  of  edweational  oppor- 
tunity i»  F&tlMv  satiirfactorily  provided  In  the 
publicly  supported  school  gyatema  of  our 
American  Stages.  But  equity  of  opportunity 
!8  much  leas  satlBfactortly  provided.  In  fact, 
there  seemn  to  be  di?*p\ite  m  to  whet  "  eqotty  *" 
ts  thla  caniMctioa  means.  It  seeme  often  to 
be  eonfuaed  with  samcntts,  as  If  aigidfying 
an  identity  of  educational  opportunity,  both 
In  kind  and  In  degree.  This,  however,  Is 
clearly  an  Imposflibte  conception,  aad  one 
which  la  incaniriatent  with  the  accepted  coa- 
Botationa  o€  the  term.  Thi»  meaning  la  per- 
misRible  only  if  children  are  alike  by  nature 
and  if  their  energies  are  directed  toward 
similar  goals.  Bvt  such  an  assumption  is 
opposed  to  fact.  £«uity  of  edsacational  op- 
portunity moat  mean  variety  of  educational 
provisions  because  the  needs  and  abilities  of 
chUdren  differ  and  because  their  goals  in  life 
are  different.  It  means  such  variety  of  op- 
portunity as  is  provided  in  a  rich  and  well- 
eonstructed  course  of  stody  ia  the  school. 

Not  always,  however,  does  variety  of  oppor- 
tunity mean  equity.  There  Is  conspicuously 
evident  hi  our  country  to-day  a  type  of  varla- 
tkm  whfcb  is  deplorably  undomecratic,  because 
it  leads  to  radically  unoqual  educational  ad- 
vantages. We  have  reference  to  the  almost 
phenomenal  differences  In  educational  re- 
sources presented  by  different  communities 
and  even  by  dlffeffent  States. 

The  inferiority  of  country  to  dty 
schools  is  apparent  to  every  one,  and  con- 


sequently equality  of  oppcsrtimity  is  woe- 
fully lacking  in  rural  schools  as  compared 
with  urban  schools.  To  keep  the  people 
on  tlie  soU.,  to  check  as  far  as  possible 
the  tremendous  Influx  to  the  cities^  rural 
schools  must  be  made  as  good  as  city 
schools,  not  neeessarlly  as  regards  same^ 
ness  of  curriculum  hut  aa  afCordi&g  equal 
advantages  to  pupils  for  life  careers. 
The  sdeiUific  study  of  farming  presents 
many  iraterestiBg  and  absorbing  phases; 
cofiununity  centers  in  rural  districts  can 
be  made  centers  of  culture  and  self- 
expressioo  for  the  people  to  even  greater 
extent  than  in  cities,  where  the  thea- 
ters and  *'  movies  "  provide  so  many  dis^ 
tractions^ 

The  public  school  is  adapted  like  ne 
other  iastitutioa  lor  the  makings  of  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic.  It  ^ould  be  the 
place  where  "hatred  expires,"  where 
racial  and  religious  intolerances  Imve  no 
breeding  ground.  "  Wise  and  Judicious 
nodes  of  education,"  says  John  Aitems^ 

pati'onized  and  supported  by  communi- 
ties, will  draw  legether  the  sons  of  the 
rleh  and  the  poeir,  aaBK)ng  wbosi  it  makes 
no  ddstinetion ;  it  will  cultivate  tine  nat- 
ural eenius,  elevate  the  soul,  excite  laudr 
able  emulation  to  excel  in  knowledge, 
piety,  and  benevolence,  and,  finally,  It 
will  reward  its  patrons  and  benel^tors 
hy  shedding  its  beniisn  hufluence  on  the 
public  mind." 

Yes;  equaUty  of  opportunity  in  educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  stone  of  democ- 
racy. If  there  are  defects  in  our  educa- 
tional system  as  regards  this  fundamen- 
tal doctrine,  they  should  be  remedied  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  city  schools  we  find 
hundreds  of  children  leaving  before  fin- 
ishing the  eighth  grade,  owing  to  eco- 
nomic distress.  They  must  go  to  work  in 
order  to  assist  their  parents  in  the  great 
struggle  of  life.  Here  is  one  of  the  sore 
spots  of  our  civilization.  Continuation, 
or  part-time  schools,  In  some  cities  enable 
children  of  poor  parents  to  continue  their 
education,  at  least  along  vocational  lines. 
Bnt  many  "  a  mute  and  ingh)rious  Mil- 
ton "  Is  kept  in  obscurity  by  poverty  and 
gets  no  opportrmlty  for  expression.  It 
would  seen  to  be  the  duty  of  society  to 
seek  out  these  cases  and  remedy  them  if 
we  are  to  make  available  for  the  Re- 
public all  the  talent  wMdi  it  has  pro- 
duced. 


SIX  STATES  REQUIRE 

BIBLE  READING 


In  General  No  Comment  is  Per- 
mftted  —  Georgia  Requires  a 
Cbapter  to  be  Read  Every  Day — 
fn  Some  States  B9ble  is  Declared 
Sectarian  Book. 


Daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools  is  required  by  law  in  six  States — 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee.  In 
all  of  these  States,  except  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  the  law  prescribes  that  the 
reading  must  be  without  comment.  Read- 
ing from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments is  required  in  Georgia,  and  only 
the  New  Testament  Is  specified  in  the 
New  Jersey  law ;  the  other  States  do  not 
require  any  special  part  of  the  Bible. 

The  amoimt  which  must  be  read  varies 
considerably.  Georgia  requires  that  at 
least  one  chapter  be  read  each  day ;  Penn- 
sylvania and  Tennessee  require  at  least 
10  verses  each  and  New  Jersey  5  verses. 
Massachusetts  and  Alabama  do  not 
specify  the  amount  to  be  read. 

At  the  written  request  of  a  parent  or 
gnardian  a  puptl  may  be  excused  from 
the  Bible  reading  in  €^eorg!a  and  Ten- 
nessee. In  Massachusetts  a  pupil  whose 
parent  or  guardian  Informs  the  teacher 
in  writing  that  he  has  conscientious 
scruples  against  It  !s  not  required  to  read 
fpoM  any  particular  version  or  to  take 
any  i)ersonal  part  in  the  reading. 

The  courts  of  California  have  recently 
decided  that  the  Bible  Is  a  sectarian  book 
and  must  not  be  employed  in  public 
schools.  Similar  decisions  have  been 
rendered  in  other  States. 


Six  instructors  will  be  employed  for 
the  summer  of  1923  and  postgraduate 
medical  courses  will  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  every  doctor  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  It  Is  expected  that 
more  than  500  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  according  to  Chester  D. 
Snell,  director  of  university  extension  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
work  was  fully  described  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  School  Lite. 


Students  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Education  must  show 
that  they  stood  In  the  upper  half  of  their 
higb-school  class  at  graduation  or  they 
must  pass  rigid  entrance  examinations 
More  than  100  girls  were  refused  admis- 
sion this  fall  on  account  of  these  require- 
ments. 
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EQUALITY  OF  OPPOR- 
TUNITY YET  FAR  AWAY 


Contrast  Between  Advantages  En- 
joyed by  City  Youth  and  Those 
Offered  to  Rural  Children— Con- 
solidated Schools  Utilize  Energy 
of  Community. 


By  J.  F.  Abel. 

Oliver.  Now,  sir,  what  make  you  here? 

Orlando.  Nothing  ;  I  am  not  taught  to  make 
anything. 

Olivbb.  What  mar  you,  then,  sir? 

Orlando.  Marry,  sir.  I  am  helping  you  to 
mai*  that  which  God  made,  a  brother  of  youra, 
with  Idleness. 

— A8  You  Like  It. 

And  so  Shakespeare  voices  the  angry 
protest  of  an  ambitious  youth  to  his 
older  brother  against  being  "  stayed  at 
home  unkept/*  denied  training  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  "nothing  so  plentifully 
given  him."  It's  a  fundamental  protest, 
the  innate  desire  of  young  manhood  to 
grow,  to  express  Itself,  to  take  its  place 
in  life  and  life's  activities,  urged  on  by 
the  knowledge  that  his  older  brother  is 
kept  at  school  and  **  report  speaks  gold- 
enly  of  his  profit."  In  the  picture  are 
all  the  elements  of  the  situation  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  face. 

The  Fortunate  Youth. 

For  the  one  young  person  there  is  the 
school  system  near  at  hand  that  takes 
him  in  his  earliest  years,  directs  his  play, 
cares  for  his  health,  and  surrounds  him 
with  interesting,  beautiful  things  on 
vyhich  his  mind  may  feed.  Year  after 
year,  through  grade  after  grade,  In  a 
healthful,  good  environment,  it  gives  him 
mental  and  physical  tasks  fitted,  so  far 
as  we  now  know  how  to  fit  them,  for 
his  stage  of  development  and  calculated 
to  prepare  him  for  the  next  stage.  He 
is  given  a  choice  of  many  things  to  do 
and  the  "  implements  of  knowledge " 
with  which  to  do  them.  It  is  all  closely 
connected,  and  he  may  move  from  each 
school  to  a  higher  one,  until  almost  natu- 
rally he  enters  a  university,  itself  a  pub- 
lic school,  graduates  from  it,  and  will 
probably  succeed  In  life,  because  he  has 
been  "  taught  to  make  something." 
Through  all  his  years  of  training  he  has 
the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  atten- 
tion of  people,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
mature,  professionally  trained  to  recog- 
nize and  meet  his  needs,  experienced  and 
practiced  in  the  technique  of  teaching, 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  best 
facts  in  the  branches  they  teach.  He  has 
con^itozit    association   with    mental    and 


physical  equals,  and  through  it  may  ac- 
quire social  attitudes  and  the  ability  to 
mingle  with  and  be  acceptable  to  any 
group.  He  has  opportunity  to  study,  to 
feel,  and  to  know  at  first  hand  oppor- 
tunities in  life  and  what  they  offer. 
The  Unfertioaate  Tooth. 

For  another  young  person  there  is  also 
a  school,  hardly  a  part  of  a  system,  small, 
isolated,  independent  alike  of  restriction 
and  guidance,  that  offers  him  little  of 
beauty  or  charm,  an  environment  danger- 
ous to  his  health  and  morals,  and  short, 
intermittent  terms  of  instruction  so  dls- 
coiinected  as  to  be  of  little  help  to  him 
or  even  positively  harmful  In  forming 
any  definite  purpose  or  aim  in  life.  He 
is  given  few^  things  to  do  and  the  barest 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  them,  not  enough 
to  bring  to  him  the  Joy  of  successful  ap- 
plication and  achievement.  In  his  years 
of  training  and  preparation  he  is  taught 
by  immature  people,  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  his  needs,  are  probably  not 
well  versed  in  the  knowledge  they  would 
impart  to  him,  and  have  no  idea  of  the 
best  ways  of  imparting  it.  He  has  few 
companions  and  with  them  lie  may  form 
wrong,  unsocial  habits.  He  has  little 
chance  to  know  what  the  world  offers 
him  in  the  way  of  opportunity. 

There  are  three  and  one-half  millions 
or  more  of  children  in  the  United  States 
who  are  trying  to  get  in  little  one-teacher 
schools  such  training  as  may  become  citi- 
zens of  the  Nation.  Against  the  nothing 
so  plentifully  given  them  in  those  schools 
they  should  protest  and  are  protesting. 
If  in  any  future  time  of  war  or  disaster 
the  Nation  should  call  on  them  for  help 
they  might  answer,  "  We  can  make  noth- 
ing. We  are  not  taught  to  make  any- 
thhig." 

Perhaps  physical  conditions  make  nec- 
essai-y  some  of  the  186,000  little  one- 
teacher  schools.  In  a  few  places  there 
may  be  no  other  way  of  giving  children 
any  training  at  all.  In  those  cases  they 
should  be  made  the  best  of  their  kind. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  for  continu- 
ing most  of  these  schools.  They  are  the 
poorest  in  the  system  and  offer  the  chil- 
dren the  worst  of  an  unfair  deal.  Where- 
ever  they  have  been  removed  and  larger, 
intelligently  planned  schools  set  up  in 
place  of  them,  there  has  been  a  quick 
change  from  tlie  lowest  level  of  educa- 
tional offering  to  the  average  or  above. 
In  some  cases  probably  the  highest  type 
of  school  we  have  is  being  developed 
from  combinations  of  little  country 
schools.  These  larger  schools,  consoli- 
dated, centralized,  graded,  or  union, 
whatever  they  are  called,  bring  the 
wealth  and  energy  of  a  community  to 
bear  in  a  very  efi!e<*tive  way  in  educat- 
ing its  children.  They  are  taught  "to 
make  something." 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  IN 

PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION 


{Continued  from  page  50.) 
being  the  case,  educational  proce*lure 
must  be  adjusted  to  that  fact  if  it  is  to 
be  scientifir-ally  based.  Thus  far  pre- 
school education  has  been  represented 
mainly  by  the  kindergarten.  Since  rhla 
called  for  a  lowering  of  the  age  of  school 
entrance,  the  kindergarten  has  already 
occasioned  considerable  adjustment.  In 
focusing  attention  anew  upon  the  pre- 
school period  the  nursery  school  will  not 
only  reenforce  the  kindergarten  but  will 
aid  in  making  further  adjustments  pos- 
sible. 

The  nurserj'  school  will  stimulate  edu- 
cational progress  also  by  the  new  demon- 
stration it  Is  making  of  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  is  appropriate  for  the  pre- 
school child.  In  this  respect  also  it  will 
reenforce  the  kindergarten  conception 
that  education  is  the  directing  of  chil- 
dren's progressive  development  instead 
of  instructing  them  in  the  tools  of  learn- 
ing. From  this  standpoint  children's  in- 
terests and  activities  form  the  point  of 
departure,  and  the  school  arts  are  learned 
as  means  by  which  children  express  their 
Ideas.  With  such  a  motivation  for  the 
learning  of  the  three  R's  their  mastery 
becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  early  years  will  contribute  also  to 
another  much-needed  change.  If  the  edu- 
cation of  the  5-year-old  child  is  as  impor- 
tant as  that  of  the  one  of  15,  what  justi- 
fication Is  there  for  expending  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  for  the  latter  a8 
for  the  former?  Statistics  show  that 
throughout  the  country  the  per  capita 
expenditure  of  the  high-school  child  is 
two  and  one-half  times  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary child.  The  fact  that  so  small  an 
amount  is  spent  on  the  elementary 
schools  is  the  cause  for  the  large  number 
of  failures,  the  amount  of  retardation, 
and  the  consequent  early  withdrawals 
from  school.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  the  later  work  is  poor  in 
large  measure  because  the  beginnings 
have  not  received  adequate  attention.  If 
the  experiments  in  preschool  education 
now  in  progi'ess  can  aid  In  securing  bet- 
ter facilities  for  tlie  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  they  will  have  rendered  a 
worthy  service. 


A  theater  owned  and  operated  by  the 
University  of  Rochester  will  be  opened 
this  fall  as  a  unit  of  the  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  a  department  of  the  university. 


The  board  of  education  of  New  York 
City  has  submitted  a  budget  calling  for 
an  expenditure  of  $95,600,000  during  the 
coming  year. 
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Ho 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  ^9.) 

Physical  education  is  not  a  new  tiling. 
The  Greeks  appreciated  its  value.  In  the 
educational  programs  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  physical  education  had  a  very 
prominent  place.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
some  form  of  physical  training  entered 
into  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
knighthood,  but  the  physical  education 
of  the  great  multitude  was  neglected, 
just  as  every  other  phase  of  their  educa- 
tion was  neglected.  Following  the  Ren- 
aissance, the  cloistered  scholars  who  re- 
discovered the  works  of  the  old  masters 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  assumed 
that  the  important  thing  in  education 
was  the  study  of  what  the  Greeks 
thought;  they  did  not  attempt  to  emu- 
late the  Greeks  by  doing  what  the 
Greeks  did.  The  medieval  scholars  were 
bookish  in  their  tastes  and  would  rather 
browse  among  ancient  manuscripts  than 
undertake  athletic  exercises. 

PvrlUiui  Frowned  on  Play. 

The  church  rather  encouraged  the 
humbling  of  the  body  as  an  aid  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  soul.  After  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Protestants  from  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  Puritans  went  even 
further  In  frowning  upon  play  and  all 
physical  activities  except  work.  They 
carried  over  the  same  intense  respect 
for  books  and  bookish  training.  These 
ideals  were  carried  to  America  by  the 
New  England  forefathers;  consequently 
physical  education  had  no  place  In  the 
education  of  the  colonial  children. 
Physical  education  had  to  work  Its  way 
out  from  under  the  shadow  of  eclipse 
during  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  had  to  estab- 
lish itself  anew  in  America.  It  was  a 
hard  struggle,  but  victory  Is  coming  at 
last. 

Growth   of   PhToicftl   Education    IneTltable. 

Changes  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  our  country  have  made  physical 
education  inevitable.  In  1790  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  America  lived 
in  cities.  The  last  census  showed  an 
urban  population  of  53  per  cent,  the 
growth  of  urban  population  during  the 
previous  decade  being  about  5  per  cent. 
For  the  last  180  years  America  has  been 
renewing  her  vitality  through  the  con- 
tact of  her  people  with  nature  in  the 
forests  and  open  country.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  however,  are  no  longer  a 
rural  people.  The  physical  activities 
and  opportunities  of  the  open  country 
are  no  longer  possible  for  a  majority  of 
them.  The  growth  of  cities  and  the  de- 
velopment of  industrialism  in  America 
compel  us  to  devel<^  a  system  of  physi- 


cal education  to  take  the  place  of  the 
recreational  and  educative  opportunities 
of  outdoor  life. 

DcTcIopa  Vitality  ta  Moot  Growinc  Neodi. 

What  are  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  which  physical  education  can 
meet?  First  of  all  is  the  need  for  vi- 
tality—for the  conservation  of  the  vital 
energies  with  which  the  individual  Is 
endowed  and  for  the  Improvement  and 
increase  of  the  original  store  of  vitality. 
In  the  work  of  the  twentieth  century 
we  can  not  afford  to  waste  vitality, 
neither  can  we  be  contented  with  the 
vitality  we  have  inherited.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  develop  greater  vitality 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  life  and 
to  supply  the  energy  necessary  for  the 
tasks  of  the  twentieth  century.  A  phys- 
ical education  program  that  contents 
itself  merely  with  prevention  of  the 
waste  of  vitality  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  need.  A  program  that  deals  only 
with  hygiene  and  health  habits  falls 
short  of  the  requirement  of  the  times 
because  vitality  needs  to  be  restored  as 
well  as  conserved. 

The  program  must  therefore  present 
activities,  particularly  big-muscle  activi- 
ties, which  supply  the  vitality  needed  to 
offset  the  effects  of  the  narrowing  and 
cramping  industries  of  our  city  life. 
Big-muscle  activities  are  needed  by  the 
man  who  works  during  the  day  only 
with  the  muscles  of  his  fingers  or  hands. 
They  are  needed  to  secure  the  proper 
development  of  the  nervous  systems  of 
our  boys  and  girls,  to  bring  about  co- 
ordination of  mind  and  muscle.  The  de- 
velopment of  coordination  will  not  wait 
until  the  Individual  reaches  the  age  of 
20  or  25.  The  development  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  takes  place  largely  in  youth, 
so  postponement  of  big-muscle  activities 
means  that  the  nervous  system  will 
never  be  properly  developed. 

Trahiinc    in    Hoaltli    Habito    Needed. 

Of  course,  attention  must  be  given  in 
any  adequate  program  of  physical  edu- 
cation to  informational  hygiene  and 
training  in  health  habits.  However,  in- 
formational hygiene  is  not  sufficient. 
The  health  plays  and  stunts  do  impress 
certain  health  facts  upon  the  mind,  but 
It  is  the  application  of  hygiene  to  daily 
living  that  is  important.  Just  as  we 
may  train  boys  to  wash  their  hands, 
comb  their  hair,  and  brush  their  teeth,  so 
we  may  train  them  to  care  for  their 
bodies  In  other  desirable  ways.  It  Is  a 
long  and  trying  process  to  develop  such 
habits,  but  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram must  Include  such  training. 

Physical  education,  through  organized 
activities,  must  also  tend  to  raise  the 


level  of  sportsmanship  and  develop  right 
Ideals  of  play  and  recreation.  The  social 
value  of  activities  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Good  sportsmanship  on  the  play- 
fields  may  be  carried  over  Into  after  life. 
One  of  the  gi'eatest  needs  of  the  indus- 
trial world  to-day  is  that  of  good  sports- 
manship and  cooperation.  I  believe  that 
we  may  develop  on  the  playfields  of 
America  much  of  that  s?)ortsmanship  that 
is  needed  for  the  successful  organization 
and  conduct  of  American  industry. 

FroTideo  for  Wortliy  Uoo  of  Leioaro. 

Physical  education  will  also  provide 
for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  in  later 
life.  We  live  in  an  iron  age,  an  age  of 
machinery,  specialization,  and  narrow 
skill.  The  working  day  of  the  laborer  is 
becoming  steadily  shorter.  He  has  more 
time  on  his  hands.  If  the  leisure  which 
modern  Industry  affords  to  the  working 
men  and  women  Is  used  for  dissipation, 
then  leisure  will  prove  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  However,  leisure  may 
be  a  very  great  blessing  If  It  Is  devoted 
to  recreation  activities  that  will  Improve 
the  vitality  of  the  Individual.  Physical 
education  should  lead  the  worker  to 
spend  his  leisure  time  In  worthy  recrea- 
tional activities. 

In  California,  In  1917,  we  decided  that 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take  hold  of 
the  physical  education  movement  and  di- 
rect It  along  sound  educational  lines.  In 
that  year  the  legislature  passed  a  bill 
providing  that  physical  education  should 
be  compulsory.  We  have  been  working 
under  that  law  for  almost  five  years. 
The  bill  had  Its  origin  in  a  study  of  the 
results  of  the  draft,  which  showed  that 
29.85  per  cent  of  all  the  boys  Included  In 
the  first  draft  were  physically  defective. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  compulsory 
military  drill  in  the  schools  was  being 
advocated.  We  found  that  military  au- 
thorities were  in  agreement  with  us  as 
to  objectives  to  be  attained,  so  it  was  not 
difficult  to  convince  them  that  physical 
education  rather  than  military  drill  was 
needed  to  attain  these  objectives.  Thirty 
minutes  a  day  of  physical  education  was 
prescribed  for  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  and  at  least  two  hours  a  week  In 
high  schools.  The  same  legislature 
passed  a  law  providing  for  health  super- 
vision. These  two  acts  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion In  the  State. 

Three  Elemento  of  Phytleal  Edacatlon. 

Mr.  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  who  was 
our  first  State  supervisor,  in  presenting 
the  program,  outlined  three  elements  of 
physical  education:  (1)  The  constructive 
element,  Introducing  physical  activities; 

(2)  the  productive  or  creative  element; 

(3)  the  development  of  capacity  for  self- 
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dhrection.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  gWing 
boys  and  gitls  phjFSlcal  education  we  may 
develop  rertl  capatJlty  for  self -dixectton. 

At  'first  many  of  our  teadiers,  brougbt 
up  in  a  booklfiti  atmos^liere,  could  not 
^rasp  tiie  idea  underlying  the  program. 
©uPlng  the  past  four  years,  however,  by 
introducing  the  physical  education  pro- 
gram in  our  normal  schools  and  sum- 
mer sessions,  we  have  been  able  to  In- 
terpret to  the  teachers  something  of  the 
spirit  of  physical  education.  Our  harlfl- 
est  problem  was  ix)  introduce  the  pro- 
^gram  in  the  ruT«il  districts.  A  recent  re- 
fport  which  we  hare  compiled  ahowfi  that 
•at  'pre»ent  we  liave  12  'counties  in  the 
Btate  emptoying  tulUtime  supervisors  of 
physical  education,  ;28  counties  having 
ifull^time  district  or  city  «upervi«ors  of 
physical  education,  and  6  counties  having 
part-time  aupervisoiss  of  physical  educa- 
tion. This  report  ahows  a  total  expendi- 
ture for  salaries  of  teachers  of  physical 
education  last  year  of  $8^,125.  We  eve 
expending  on  physical  education  approxi- : 
mately  91it)»OiOOO  during  the  pressnt ' 
y^r.  I 

The  < California  program  which  'I  have  j 
outlined  has  justified  itself  with  the  pub-  : 
lie.  Its  progress  is  highly  encouraging.  ^ 
^Our  boys  and  giris  arcmorobeAlthy  and  { 
■more  active 'than  at  any  time  in^thepreVi- ; 
ous'hifitory  of  the  0ta1».  A  county  super- 1 
intendent  who  was  one  off  the  imrdest  to  I 
•convert  to  the  program  reeeuCly  sent  in  | 
most  favorable  reports  on  the  working 
out  of  the  program.  Most -of  the  super- 
intendents have  expressed  tberoaelves  as  | 
t>lea0ed  Witli  the  progress  'made.  { 

Ph3F«ical  education  ha«  a  very  definite  | 
I^laee  in  the  im)gTBm  of  education;  it  is  | 
entitled  to  a  definite  time  allotraeitt  and  | 
to   definlite  'supervision ;   its  aims,  pur- 
Twses,  and  methods  dhould  be  included  I 
in  the  course  of  training  of  every  teacher 
sent  out  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
America.       Physical    education     means 
greater  vitality  for  the  American  people, 
better  spending  of  leisure.    It  means  the 
socialization  of  young  i)eople,' their  prepa- 
ration for  living  and  wortting  together. 
A  program   of  physical   education   that 
will  realize  these  aims  has  a  large  -place 
in  the  program  of  education  of  the  United 
States  Of  America. 


Foreign  residents  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
are  taught  Spanish  free  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction. 


In  honor  of  Janaes  Whltcomb  Riley, 
'tiie  Hoosier  poet,  Indiana  schools  ob- 
=served  the  we^  of  October  1-7  as  Riley 
Memorial  Week,  as  suggested  by  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  MoCray.  On 
October  7,  Riley's  birthday,  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  for  the  James  Whltcomb 
Riley  Hospital  for  Children. 


HOW  TO  IKO  WELL 

INYOURSTUMES 


A  Good  Beginniiy;  Is  Essential — 
j^stematk  Habits  ^nee  Acqoind 
Wm  la^  Throagh  Lif e-^Dtfter- 
laination  And  ConoeDtratiiui  IKili 
Do  the  Host. 


By  E.  O.  iHoiXAND,  PreHdent  State  Ct^- 
lege  of  W^hhiffton. 

If  you  want  to  do  well  in  your  college 
studies,  you  must  begin  well,  you  must 
be  sure  to  master  thoroughly  the  dally 
tasks  assigned  to  you  duriog  the  first , 
four  weeks  of  the  freshman  year.    If  you  i 
can  get  the  first  month's  assignments  in 
all  your  studies  so  that  they  are  a  real 
part  of  your  knowledge  and   thinking, 
you  have  taken  the  Oxut  groat  step  to- 1 
ward  success  and  happiness  in  your  col- 
lege career. 

The  first  four  weeks'  work  can  not  be  I 
thoroughly  done  unless  you  are  present ! 
at. every  recitation  and  listen  attentively  i 
to   the   auestions   and   discussions.     In  | 
addition,  you  must  be  able  to  get  thor- j 
oughly  each  day's  work.    Do  not  miss  a  ; 
single  day  of  stu4y ;  go  into  each  class-  \ 
room  with  the  idea  that  you  will  be  called  j 
upon  to  answer  all  the  questions  and  i 
that  you   can  do  so  without   dlfficultj'.  i 
When  the  auestlons  are  asked  by  the  in- 
structor  think   quickly   and   see   if  the ' 
answers  you  have  in  mind  ai*e  correct. 
If  you  discover  your  answers  are  wrong 
or  only  half  right,  you  may  be  -sure  you  I 
have  failed  to  give  enough  .time  to  your  i 
assignment,  or,  worse  still,  you  have  not 
learned  to  study  and  to  know  when  you 
have  your  lesson. 

Asply  Simple  .HalM  «f  StadT. 

You  must  be  able  to  apply  «ome  of  the 
simple  rules  erf  study  If  you  are  to  suc- 
ceed.   If  you  do  not,  you  'will  do  poor 
work  and  much  of  your  effort  will  be 
wasted.    The  best  brain  tn  the  world  is 
one  that  learns  quickly  tind  keeps  Wliat  it 
gets  forever.    The  second  best  brain  is 
the  one  tlrat  learns  rather  slowly,  but  i 
keeps  the  information  a  long  while.    The  ' 
poorest  type  of  brain  is  one  that  learns 
very  slowly  aad  forgets  quickly.     Very  i 
ftew  of  us  have  the  best  tyi^e  of  bra  in, 
but  most  of  us  possess  fiie  seeond  best 
type,  Which  we  most  use  so  we  cnn  get ' 
the  greatest  service  from  it. 

Such  a  brain  will  not  wotk  well  imless 
we  help  It  all  we  can.  It  must  be 
trained.  President  Bliot,  of  Harvard, 
has  said  that  the  greatest  thing  to  get  in 
college  Is  the  trained  capacity  for  mental 


labor,  rapid,  intense,  and  sustaining.  He 
adds:  "It  Is  the  main  achievement  of 
college  life  to  win  this  mental  force,  this 
capacity  tot  keen  observation,  just  In- 
tereace,  and  sustained  thought." 

Now,  let  us  ask,  how  can  we  acquire 
this  trained  capacity?  The  psyclwlogist 
has  answered  the  question. 

1.  Have  a  fixed  time  each  day  for  the 
preqpapation  of  each  lesson.  Do  not  let 
^anything  break  into  your  schedule  of 
wopk.  Follow  a 'fixed  schedule  of  •study 
for  a  month  and  you  Will  be  li^ly  to 
follow  It  for  four  yearn, 

2.  €^dy  ttie  lesson  as  a  whole  to  get 
a  general  idea  of  its  content,  and  then  go 
ba6k  and  analyze  it  carefully.  Ask  your- 
4ielf  questions  about  tlie  lesson  and  try 
•to  answer  these  questions.  Challenge 
any  statements  you  do  not  understand 
and  then  see  if  you  find  JustfficfltiOQ  fdr 
them  in  the  lesson. 

6.  Make  a  synopsis  and  visudliie  it  #> 
that  the  relatioaship  of  the  vavioos  parts 
Is  c4ear  in  ^your  mind. 

4.  At  all  times  woifc  with  conoentia- 
tlon.  Get  into  the  rstady  with  a  deter- 
mination to  understaadt  every  part  dearly 
«o  that  you  i^dividiiBliy  cmild  lamwer 
-all  questlGae  i  that  might  be  asked  fa^  the 
instrustor,  or  you  could  stand  (before 
the  class  and  explain  the  lesaon  in  detail. 
An  liour  of  concentration  is  worth  Jiihelf 
day's  time  spent  in  study  mtiRn  you  ase 
not  giving  It  your  best  intereet.  Othem 
have  maderfine  records  in  this  weark— «o 
can  you. 

5.  Oc<msionalfy  jreif  lew  the  past  months 
or  week's tworli;  see  if 'yeu>undec8tand.it 
and  can  make  a  summary,  of  the  eesential 
pohits. 

6.  Make  younelf  assume  the  Attitude 
you  wenld  have  if  you  were  playing 
rteonls,  thaskettell,  'football,  or  \  anj  other 
[game.  Go  in  wi^  /all  <  the  interest,  osn- 
centration,  and  drive  you  possess.  Sou 
want  to  win  in  pley ;  be  victotious  In  the 
intellectual  challenge  that  has  been 
.  throivn  down  to  you.  .Don't  be  a  quitter, 
and  don't  be  a  second  rater. — iThe  Cougar, 


ALASKA    TEACHERS    MCT    AS 
HEALTH  OFFICERS. 

Employees  of  the  Alaska  Native 
School,  Medical,  and  Reindeer  -Servfee 
are  authorized  to  act  as  health  officers 
When  there  is  no  local  board  of  health 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  the  duty  of  health 
Officers  to  comply  with  the  territorial 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  isolattoo 
end  quarantine  of  contagious  dtoeases, 
to  report  monthly,  on  blanks  provided, 
all  cases  of  contaglovs  diseases  occurring 
in  their  respective  villages,  and  to  com- 
ply with  requests  of  the  commissioner 
of  health  for  Alaska. 
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JOBS  FOR  TftAMEd  MEN  IN 

HIGHWAY  TRANSf  OKI  WORK 


EdloriBf  Trdts  df  Ifvmu  CliArtcter  More  Essential  Than  College  Ed- 
fKatiwi  Eipeiiciice  ms  Siksmaii  Benefidal  in  Any  Kind  of  Work — 
OppoitniAies  m  Muiafnehuing  Plants  and  in  Operation  of  Motor 
T«hiclei. 


By  C.  C.  Hanth,  Ttce  President  National  Automohile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

[An  address  dellTcrcd  before  the  Second  National  Oontereoce  on  XSducation  for  Highway 
Eogl-neerfhg  and  Highway  Traiftport] 


The  university  -wbich  establiebes  q»e- 
dal  coDTfies  in  higbwmy  transport  quMe 
ril^htlF  asks  the  qiWAtion,  **  WbAt  cpppor- 
tnnlties  were  tbiore  tor  our  gradnatee  In 
file  hmg  ran?''  and  mere  •definiti^, 
"Wliat  ^ote  nre  they  l!ke»y  to  ted  In 
tbe.  field  4if  nzotor  tmneport  immeOivtely 
apm  fimMloJitien?  " 

I  sbftll  try  ito  onnwer  both  et  these 
•^noBtioBB  briefly  fmd  direct^,  •but  lio  4U) 
this  completely  I  must  first  indicate  tor 
m  JBomeBt  eonotblsg  of  tfae  ^ztoBt  and 
^istiory  «tf  tfae  antomobile  bviostry. 

M  is  yeidtttps  vele^ant  f<t>  «fty  that  the 
ttotMBottve  Indtifltry  witbtn  the  «paoe 
«f  its  abort  tnmntactiiriBg  career  iias 
.ftd>'aBced  imtil  It  is  to-day  tibinl  among 
4be  ixKhMtTies  of  the  United  States  te 
iVilae  of  aoiiMial  ^ntpiit,  «ffercllng  anaaal 
ieBtpk^yment  U>  some  2,4fil,090  employceo, 
'Who  earn  their  ivage  ettfaer  in  ttee  'Oot- 
#at  ef  the  eta  ttoelf  or  in  iproduciBg  the 
mtiitefials  vrhioh  ^  dode  l^e  vetsde.  Of 
tiito  Biunber  aoine  HOOfiOO  are  tin  the  dn- 
duBtry  IteeLf. 

thie  Car  to  Ten  People^ 


To-day  there  are  aoane  ajd»50e4iMM)  motor 
vehicles  In  the  United  States,  or  1  to 
every  10  people  in  the  country.  The 
iotal  worMI  registration  is  bnt  12,50O;©W, 
«o  that  It  appears  at  once  that  88  per 
tscnt  et  tfee  cars  now  hi  tise  are  in  this 
Aoantry.  Of  this  total  some  87  per  <!ent 
mfe  nanufactsiFed  In  the  United  "States. 

No  mas  Siere  to-day  can  forecast  faWy 
the  directions  wMclj  the  use  of  the  meter 
vehicle  wHl  take.  Eaidi  day  finds  seise 
new  place  tor  It.  Each  ^y  the  social 
vnd  economaic  Inflnence  of  the  car  ex- 
tends IntD  seme  new  flield  and  throu^out 
tt^  wortd  the  Instkictfve  lioiBan  dedhre 
for  individual  transportation  tisserta  it- 
self in  the  demand  which  we  see  reflected 
in  a  constantly  growing  use. 

Ttiis  developmeift  has  taken  p^ce 
within  a  decftde  and,  like  every  new  de- 
velopment in  tmr  ctvilization,  it  has 
IbTou^t  te  fts  wake  i^w  questions,  i>r 
«atlier  old  ^queattoBS  tfenanding  new  «b- 


swers.  Tiie  swaddling  clothes  of  the 
infant  will  not  fit  the  growing  boy.  The 
advance  in  10  years  from  600,000  to  IQ,- 
500,000  cars  brings  with  it  new  require- 
ments In  methods,  whether  they  be  legis- 
lative, Industrial,  or  financial  i>n  natiuTe. 
New  practices,  new  customs  are  before 
us,  and  only  trained  men  can  give  us  the 
key  to  their  solution, 

Lialtetiwu   «■   OM  M   B«wn   Nctnv. 

Before  we  can  give  a  categorical  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  what  the  field 
of  opportunity  is  in  this  industry,  how- 
ever, certain  conditions  must  be  laid 
down  which  will  be  recognized  by  every 
educator  as  limitations  older  than  edu- 
cation Itself,  as  old  as  human  nature. 

College  education  in  itself  is  not  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all.  Behind  college 
education  there  must  be  those  enduring 
traits  of  liuman  character  which  are 
always  essential  to  success.  Persever- 
ance, intelligence,  honesty,  willingness 
to  leam,  and  to  wiork  ape  tunAamental. 
The  textbook  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  overalls. 

University  training  supplies  the  spiked 
shoes,  l)ut  every  man  must  start  at 
scratch,  and  in  the  long  run  the  best 
will  win. 

Jnlwtxr    BnlHriiia    New    PkaM. 

Further,  it  must  be  i-ecognized  that 
the  industry  is  but  now  entering  uixm  a 
new  phase  in  its  development.  Tnitially, 
the  manufacturer  was  concerned  with 
evolving  a  intrctical  motor  vehicle. 
Next,  he  found  it  necessary  to  develop 
nmirafacturing  facilities  adequate  to 
meet  the  enormous  immediate  public  de- 
mand. 

TlJis  accomplfcehed,  he  has  arrived  to- 
day at  the  pohit  where  the  motor  vehi- 
cle has  become  a  major  unit  in  trans- 
portation, requiring  minds  of  varied 
trainii^  hi  such  fields  as  civil,  chemical, 
metallargical,  and  ele(?trical  engineerhig, 
economics,  business  administration,  and 
anfltnce,  research  in  pliysleal  and  com- 


mercial lines,  and  many  other  branches, 
including  public  senlce. 

The  Industry  is  in  the  pioneer  stage 
of  this  step  in  its  progress.  It  will  pro- 
ceed rapidly  or  slowly  accordinj?  to  the 
recognition  which  educators  give  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  educational  need  in- 
TOlved  and  according  to  the  facility 
with  which  university  and  Industry 
learn  to  work  together  in  this  common 
cause. 

Univenitr  Man  Moat  Begin  at  Bottanu 

The  question  agaioD  becomes  one  iff 
pereonaslitd^.  The  univeritty  man  must 
be  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom  jotfl 
must  difin^ay  the  ability  to  grasp  the 
opportuni^  afforded. 

The  matter  of  securing  einployment  in 
an  oi>erating  ^letall  which  ip^ill  be  worked 
out  as  the  qnaliity  of  the  college  gradu- 
ate demonstrates  his  fitness  fai*  tlie  job. 

Wiiat  ifi  the  Job? 

If  tihe  iniain%  tminhoe  has  ^eeu  in  the 
=fieid  of  highwf^  coastmction,  the  ques- 
tkm  of  ^dheoe  sn^  iM»s  ave  to  Ate  iooMl 
ifi  ^>ne  which  Mr.  MacDonald  can  an- 
swer, a  matter  not  diieetly  related  to 
the  aatoBoblle  indastry. 

On  the  ottaer  haaal,  it  a  man  has  takm 
^ouraes  pnfMoiiig  Mm  efttter  for  firork 
icitkin  tfae  factory  or  in  tlie  oaes  ot  mo- 
tor transport,  he  should  be  able  U>  ^ftot 
his  place  somewhere  In  the  automobile 
industry. 

When  he  Arst  xsoBBeB  oat  of  college  he 
nay  get  a  job  with  a  oeaeacidh  dopaxtmeat 
aad  find  that  he  ii  a  salesman.  It  n 
attogettier  imotable  that  hB  will  not  ^ 
put  on  ttie  «xBot  tyi»e  ixf  woi^  t^at  %t 
nltlBMilBiy  wftahBB  to  perform  when  ^ 
fissBt  «ofiB  into  tkte  factory.  He  lAa^  %e 
taagkt  oomethiBg  ahont  the  field  awQ 
thoa  seat  out  on  the  mad  Jto  -a  nMmth  or 
two.  No  juatter  wiiat  seotioa  «t  the 
work  particularly  api)eals  to  him,  he  is 
always  suse  to  benefit  from  aome  sales 
^^erienoe.  He  niiuot  learn  to  boar  la 
mind  that  motor  transport  is  a  raemia, 
not  an  «nd.  The  answer  to  the  value  of 
every  type  of  design  is,  '*  Does  it  pleaae 
the  user?"  "Is  it  of  gi^ater  value  to 
the  man  who  is  Qperathig  a  car  or  tmc^?  *' 
Actual  eJS>erienoe  in  seUing  is  oae  of  the 
greatest  possibte  schools  teaching  prac* 
tical  conditions  which  the  desicner  must 
face.  Many  a  beautiful  design  lias  been 
worked  out  in  a  laboratory  Mhich  would 
not  st-and  the  test  of  the  <u:>en  road. 


The  field  of  opportunity,  however,  may 
be  outlined  as  f cfllows : 

Broadly  speaking,  it  can  be  divided 
into  two  ctosses,  those  within  the  manu- 
fttcturing  plants  themselves  and  those  in 
tiie  «TrtBnf<ion  of  motor  transjKjrt. 

The  first  class  offers  a  field  of  oppor- 
tmrity   in   five   distinct    fltvlsioiHL    He- 
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search  and  design  is  the  first  of  these. 
It  affords  a  limited  field  in  every  factory 
where  the  services  of  a  chief  engineer 
and  assistants  will  be  required  at  salaries 
on  a  parity  or  higher  than  those  of  simi- 
lar employment  in  other  large  manufac- 
turing industries. 

Among  the  problems  with  which  men  of 
this  type  will  have  to  deal  may  be 
enumerated  the  following : 

Development  of  light  metals  with  high 
tensile  strength. 

Designing  of  carburetors  which  will 
reduce  fuel  consumption. 

Improvement  of  braking  and  spring 
facilities. 

Building  of  a  simpler  transmission. 

Advance  in  headllghting  system  which 
will  obviate  glare. 

Simplification  of  construction. 

Development  of  equivalents  for  existing 
materials. 

Fabricated  production  is  the  second 
phase.  Here,  again,  the  field  is  limited, 
but  obtains  in  every  factory.  The  chief 
problems  involve  questions  of  serial  and 
mass  production.  The  men  in  charge 
must  be  equipped  to  bring  about  modifica- 
tions in  factory  practice  to  meet  with 
changing  requirements  of  design  and  to 
effect  economies  in  production.  The  edu- 
cational requirement  is  a  study  in  engi- 
neering. 

PardMsIng  Afcat  Moat  Know  Matcrialf. 

Purchasing  is  another  field  which  Is 
common  to  all  factories  and  requires  the 
services  of  at  least  one  highly  paid  man 
and  assistants,  whose  salaries  will  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  factory.  These 
men  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
business  practice  and,  preferably,  should 
have  an  engineering  knowledge  of  the 
materials  which  they  buy.  They  must 
also  have  an  understanding  of  economic 
trends. 

Sales  and  extension  work  is  one  of  the 
largest  fields  of  employment  in  the  sal- 
aried field  in  the  industry.  Compensa- 
tion there,  as  In  all  sales  fields,  depends 
directly  upon  the  ability  of  the  man.  In 
general,  the  applicant  should  know  the 
principles  of  psychology,  business  prac- 
tice, and  economics.  If  he  is  in  the 
motor-truck  field,  especially,  he  will  have 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic trends. 

The  fifth  and  last  field  is  a  specialized 
one — the  highway  transport  engineer. 
This  man  should  be  both  an  engineer 
and  an  economist.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  glori- 
fied salesman,  who  must  be  able  to  map 
out  selling  campaigns  on  a  mass  scale 
dependent  upon  the  growing  field  of  high- 
way transport,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
use  of  the  motor  bus  in  connection 
with  consolidated  schools,  the  use  of 
passenger  fleets  for  traveling  salesmen, 


etc.    This  field  is  limited,  but,  again,  the 
compensation  is  in  proportion. 

The  second  large  class  of  employment 
has  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  ve- 
hicle in  the  field  as  a  phase  of  highway 
transport  and  with  the  extension  of  sales 
promotional  effort  by  the  dealer. 

CoilffM  Concerned  with  Two  CUuei  Onlf. 

Highway  transport,  as  such,  offers  em- 
ployment for  a  large  and  growing  group 
of  fleet  owners,  superintendents,  dis- 
patchers, and  operators.  The  colleges 
are  generally  concerned  only  with  the 
first  two  classes.  Education  for  these 
fields  should  Include  a  general  knowledge 
of  economics,  business  practice,  and  suf- 
ficient engineering  to  enable  the  man  to 
build  and  conduct  sei'vice  stations,  etc. 
This  field  offers  attractive  remuneration 
for  the  owner  and  a  few  very  high  sal- 
aries for  the  superintendents,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  fleet. 

The  dealer  Is  the  pivotal  point  in  the 
future  of  the  Industry.  His  is  the  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  public.  He  should 
have  a  general  training  in  business  prac- 
tice, economics,  and  psychology.  He 
must  be  a  leader.  The  field  Is  very  large 
and  the  reward  in  proportion.  If  he  is 
selling  motor  trucks,  then  he  should  have 
some  grounding  in  engineering. 

Beyond  these  fields  and  as  a  direct  off- 
spring of  the  motor  Industry,  there  are 
the  allied  fields  of  the  city-planning  com- 
mission, the  traffic  engineer,  and  the 
transportation  expert  of  the  State  high- 
way department.  These  fields  come  im- 
der  the  head  largely  of  public  service. 
They  will  i*equire  many  men  of  vision, 
with  a  thorough  grounding  In  economics, 
sociology,  and  engineering. 

Ftold   WiU   Eabnco   the   World. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  field 
In  prospect  Is  not  limited  to  the  confines 
of  the  United  States.  While  the  posi- 
tions In  manufacturing  will  continue  to 
rest  largely  with  those  employed  in  this 
country  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
perhaps  as  long  as  there  is  a  motor  in- 
dustry, foreign  countries  will  turn  more 
and  more  to  us  for  leaders  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  extending  motor  transport 
throughout  the  world.  As  world  condi- 
tions become  more  settled,  countries  now 
practically  barren  of  modem  highway 
transport  facilities  will  need  men  trained 
to  these  tasks. 

How  shall  one  of  these  university 
graduates  set  about  to  get  a  Job  in  the 
automobile  Industry?  There  Is  no  sure 
road  any  more  than  in  other  business, 
but  by  the  time  next  Jime's  graduates 
are  ready  the  Industry  expects  to  have 
worked  out  a  plan  which  will  keep  It 
in  touch  with  the  available  men. 
Whether  this  will  take  the  form  of  a 


MILWAUKEE  CHILDREN  IM- 
MUNE  FROM  DIPHTHERIA. 


First  Tested  to  Determiiie  Soscepti- 
UKty,  Then  Treated  with  Protec- 
tive Injections — Health  Depart- 
ment Expects  Inimnnity  to  be 
Permanent — Parents  Must  Con- 
sent. 


To  prevent  diphtheria  among  school 
children,  the  Milwaukee  Health  Depart- 
ment gives  the  Schick  test  for  suscepti- 
bility to  every  school  child  whose  parents 
are  willing,  and  then  gives  protective 
treatment  to  those  pupils  who  are  shown 
by  the  test  to  be  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease. When  a  school  is  selected  for  pro- 
tective work  the  health  department  sends 
to  the  principal  a  supply  of  circulars  de- 
scribing the  test  and  the  treatment  The 
children  take  these  home  to  their  parents 
along  with  permission  cards  to  be  signed 
by  the  parents  if  the  treatment  is  de- 
sired. 

Upon  the  day  of  the  test  the  children 
whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  tested  are 
called  by  clasm^s  to  a  room  in  the  school 
building.  Each  child  Is  given  the  Schick 
test,  which  Is  performed  by  introducing 
a  drop  of  test  fluid  into  the  skin  and  er- 
aminlng  the  area  upon  the  seventh  day. 
The  test  does  not  protect;  It  simply  indi- 
cates whether  or  not  a  child  is  suscep- 
tible to  diphtheria*  A  week  later,  when 
the  test  is  inspected,  the  first  protective 
dose  is  given  to  those  who  are  shown  by 
the  test  to  need  it  Two  more  protective 
injections  are  given  at  Intervals  of  a 
week.  The  health  department  expects 
to  make  the  children  permanently  im- 
mune from  the  disease; 


university  contact  bureau  In  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  whether  some  other  method  will  be 
adopted  has  not  been  finally  determined, 
but  a  definite  effort  Is  being  made  to  oub 
line  a  program  which  will  keep  the  fac- 
tories in  touch  \\ith  the  more  promising 
men  who  are  being  graduated. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  again  be  said  that 
the  opportunity  necessarily  depends 
upon  the  man's  ability  and  enterprise. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  give  him  an  entry 
in  the  race. 


Boston  is  building  a  municipal  stadium 
which  will  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
40,000  and  will  cost  about  $l,250,00a 
Various  educational  Institutions  in  the 
city  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  stadium* 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  EDUCATION 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


AsHLKY,  RoscoE  Lkwis.  The  practice  of 
citizenship  in  home,  school,  business, 
and  commnnitj'.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
niillan  company,  1922.  xxl,  446  p. 
lllus.     12°. 

While  attending  school  students  should 
learn  to  practice  their  ciyic  duties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  school  community.  A  special 
feature  of  this  textbool:  is  Part  III,  Citi- 
zenship In  the  school,  which  comprises 
'  nearly  100  pages  about  playgrounds  and 
school  organization,  work  of  the  classroom, 
group  methods  and  organization,  general 
student  organization,  literary  and  athletic 
organizations,  and  the  problem  of  the 
school  course.  Part  IV  contains  material 
on  the  selection  of  a  Tocation,  and  on 
school  preparation  for  business. 

Brooks,  Samufx  S.  Improving  schools 
by  standardized  tests.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  c*ompany 
[1922]  XV,  278  p.  diagrs.,  tables, 
illus.     12». 

How  the  results  of  standardized  tests  of 
achieyement  and  of  intelligence  were  used 
to  improve  the  teaching  in  a  New  Hamp- 
shire supervisory  district  containing  20 
rnral.  ungraded,  one-room  schools,  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Is  here  told  by  the 
saperlntendent  of  this  district.  Superin- 
tendent Brooks  relates  how  the  tests  and 
measurements  were  actually  applied 
throughout  his  schools,  and  how  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  derived  from  the 
tests  Improvement  was  made  In  efficient 
silent  reading  drill,  supervised  study,  and 
teaching  children  how  to  study.  The  book 
Is  Intended  fot  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents, both  urban  and  rural,  Inasmuch  as 
the  principles  set  forth  are  valid  for  large 
and  small  schools  in  both  city  and  country. 

Campagnao,  B.  T.  Society  and  solitude. 
Cambridge,  At  the  University  press, 
1922.     xl,  227  p.     12*. 

The  principles  of  human  society  are 
analysed  In  this  book  and  the  position  of 
the  individual  in  society  Is  determined.  The 
writer  holds  that  a  man's  education  Is  the 
long  process  by  which  he  learns  to  subordi- 
nate himself  to  the  control  of  an  ideal 
society.  In  other  words,  education  is  the 
process  by  which  men  acquire  the  art  of 
conversation,  the  practice  of  pleasant  and 
useful  Intercourse  with  their  fellows. 

Chapin,  Henry  Dwioht.  Heredity  and 
child  culture.  New  York,  E.  P.  Button 
&  company  [1922]  xiii,  219  p.  front, 
diagrs.,  tables.    12*. 

That  eugenics,  which  has  to  do  with  being 
born  well,  and  euthenlcs,  which  has  to  do 
with  being  nurtured  and  educated  well,  are 
Interlocking  subjects  Is  asserted  in  the  fore- 
word to  this  volume,  which  discusses  the 
various  inheritances  of  the  child,  and  his 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  developmont. 

China  Educational  commission.  Chris- 
tian education  in  China.    A  study  made 


by  an  Educational  commission  repre- 
senting the  mission  boards  and  socie- 
ties conducting  work  in  China.  New 
York  city,  Committee  of  reference  and 
counsel  of  the  Foreign  missions  con- 
ference of  North  America  [1022]  xv, 
430  p.     8'. 

The  complete  system  of  public  education 
outlined  by  the  Chinese  government  has 
been  put  Into  effect  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  will  make  further  progress.  Neverthe- 
less a  system  of  Christian  education  parallel 
to  that  of  the  government  will  be  needed  in 
China  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  order  to 
supply  the  Christian  principles  necessary 
for  China's  social  welfare.  This  is  one  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  China  Educational 
commission  sent  out  by  the  American  mis- 
sion boards  after  it  had  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  of  educational  facilities  In  China 
during  several  months  of  1921.  The  re- 
port gives  the  commission's  findings  of  fact 
and  also  Its  recommendations  of  a  policy 
designed  to  secure  the  future  effectiveness 
of  Christian  education  in  China. 
Cbampton,  C.  Wabd.  The  pedagogy  of 
physical  training  with  special  refer- 
ence to  formal  exercises.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  company,  1922.  xv,  257 
p.    front,  lllus.    8*. 

Biological  engineering,  according  to  Dr. 
Crampton,  is  a  new  profession,  which  effects 
a  better  adjustment  and  adaptation  mu- 
tually between  civlliBation  and  the  human 
race,  and  in  which  physical-training  teach- 
ers have  a  share.  Owing  to  the  increased 
attention  now  paid  to  physical  training  in 
America,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  physical- 
training  teachers.  This  book  is  the  result 
of  long  experience  in  physical-training  work 
by  Its  author  and  gives  directions  designed 
to  aid  teachers  of  the  subject. 

Frazieb,  Geobge  W.  The  control  of  city 
school  finances.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Bruce  publishing  company  [1922]  132 
p.    forms,  tables,  illus.    12*. 

With  reference  to  the  much-debated  ques- 
tion of  where  the  control  shall  be  placed  of 
the  raising  and  disbursing  of  funds  for  city 
public  schools,  this  book  presents  a  large 
amount  of  information  regarding  the  differ- 
ent methods  used  in  American  cities  and 
examines  and  evaluates  the  efficiency  of 
each. 

Haggebty,  M.  E.  Rural  school  survey  of 
New  York  state.  Educational  achieve- 
ment. Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1922.  223  p. 
diagrs.,  tables.    12^ 

How  well  are  the  rural  and  village  schools 
of  New  York  state  teaching  the  subjects 
which  by  general  consent  belong  to  their  cur- 
riculum ?  This  Is  the  question  which  the  Di- 
vision of  tests  and  measurements  in  the  New 
York  survey  undertakes  to  answer  in  this 
report.  In  the  first  place,  the  report  finds 
that  the  rural  Bchools  need  to  give  more 
attention  to  developing  in  elementary  pupils 
the  ability  to  read  ordinary  English  prose. 


A  second  deficiency  to  be  remedied  is  in  the 
matter  of  American  history  teaching.  Be- 
sides testing  achievement  in  reading,  history, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Latin,  in- 
telligence tests  were  also  applied  in  the 
New  York  survey.  The  report  recommend:^ 
the  adoption  of  a  larger  school  unit  by 
means  of  consolidation. 

Stewajtt,  Cora  Wilson.  Moonlight 
schools  for  the  emancipation  of  adult 
illiterates.  New  York,  E.  P.  Button  & 
company  [1922]  xlv,  194  p.  front., 
plates.    12'. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  origin,  devel- 
opment, and  goal  of  the  moonlight  schools 
is  given  in  these  pages.  From  the  first 
establishment  of  these  schools  in  Rowan 
county,  Kentucky,  In  1911  the  movement 
against  Illiteracy  extended  to  the  wbol« 
state  •f  Kentucky,  and  then  to  other  states. 
The -Story  includes  an  account  of  moonlight 
schools  in  war  time  and  in  reconstruction 
days.  The  losses  still  occasioned  by  illit- 
eracy and  the  further  need  of  moonlight 
schools  are  also  presented. 

Straykb,  George  D.  Report  of  the  sur- 
vey of  the  public  school  system  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  School  year — ^1921- 
1922.  Made  by  Division  of  field  studies, 
Institute  of  educational  research, 
Teachers'  college,  Columbia  university, 
New  York  city.  George  D.  Strayer, 
director.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  assistant 
director.  [Atlanta,  Ga..  1922]  2  v. 
illus.,  diagrs.,  tables.    8'. 

The  first  volume  of  this  report  takes  up 
the  survey  of  the  public-school  buildings 
and  the  school-building  program  for  At- 
lanta. The  second  volume  discusses  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the 
school  system,  school  costs,  the  teaching 
corps,  and  the  educational  program  of  the 
schools. 

Welch,  Fbederick  A.  A  manual  for  use 
of  superintendents,  principals,  and 
school  officials.  Chicago,  III,  W.  M. 
Welch  manufacturing  company  [1922] 
viil,  145  p.    12*. 

A  practical  manual  for  school  adminis- 
trators based  on  the  experiences  and  ob- 
servations of  the  author  during  20  years  as 
superintendent  of  village  and  city  schools, 
and  during  four  years  as  state  Inspector  of 
village  and  city  schools. 

Wilson,  Martha.  School  library  man- 
agement. 3d  ed.  revised.  New  York, 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  company,  1922.  150 
p.    illus.    12'. 

A  concise  practical  manual  giving  direc- 
tions for  all  branches  of  library  procedure 
for  the  use  of  school  librarians. 


To  bring  to  the  attention  of  residents 
of  Massachusetts  the  opportunities  for 
educational  advancement  in  specific  lines 
offered  by  its  correspondence  courses, 
the  university  extension  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  is  issu- 
ing 15,000  bulletins  describing  the  avail- 
able courses.  The  division  already  has 
enrolled  about  30,000  adult  students* 
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CRA1>LE  OF  TWL  HATKHTS 
FUTURE  GREATNESS. 


Esttblishment  oi  Public  Sdkool 
Greitest  BmA  in  Histoff— Ja 
Every  Pdbfic  School  AflMkan 
Spirit  Giowf--A  Syiteia  Tbit  b 
Really  Democratic. 


The  public  school  is  first  of  all  an  edu- 
cation in  citizenship.  That  edudUion  is 
almost  as  important  as  the  education  in 
writtng,  reading,  and  arithin«tic,  tlie 
fomidations  of  knowledge,  since  reading 
and  writing  open  to  us  all  the  loiowledge 
of  the  lK>ok. 

Fortunate  the  boy  and  girl  that  go  to 
the  public  ;sohool.  Much  to  be  pitied  are 
tbose  derived  of  that  splendid  training 
in  AmeEican  life  ajid  American  tliought. 
Tike  public  sehool  is  the  United  States  in 
miniature.  In  it  the  Jittle  citizens  that 
ftpe  to  i»e  the  iutuie  voters  ait  side  by 
Bi4e,  aU  equal.  They  study  and  learn  to 
iQDidw  each  otlier.  They  realiae— Aiost 
precious  Jmowledge— in  early  yoath  that 
it  is  what  you  are,  not  what  yoiir  father 
has  or  what^^our  grandfather  was,  that 
nuukes  the  difference  in  this  world. 

The  establishment  of  the  puhUe  aofaool 
was  the  greatest  event  in  all  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  It  declared  and  es- 
tabliahed  the  fact  that  in  a  country  be- 
lieving all  men  to  be  created  free  and 
eguaJ,  it  is  necessary  that  all  sdiall  have 
knowledge  and  free  knowledge  in  order 
to  make  that  equaUI;y  worth  while. 

The  Nation  now  says,  *'  The  mind  of 
every  child  shall  be  fed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  State  will  compel  the  par- 
ents to  see  that  the  children  are  taught 
and  will  supply  free  teaching  for  every- 
one that  wants  it."  That  declaration, 
vepresested  by  the  public  school,  is  the 
greatest  step  that  civilization  ever  took. 
And  since  the  first  step  was  taifiaa  the 
public  achools  liave  advanced  in.efllciency, 
in  number,  in  beauty,  in  attendance,  in 
magnificent  results  of  every  kind. 

Politicians  have  grafted  on  the  public 
•cliools,  book  ooneems  have  grafted  pub- 
lic-school funds,  contractors  have 
swindled,  and  vicious,  un-American  ele- 
ments that  hate  the  public  school  be- 
-caoae  it  really  teaches  the  cdiildren,  have 
fought  againat  it— like  that  English 
'Governor  of  Vlrgtoia  who  hoped  tliat 
.tiiere  would  not  be  a  public  school  in  his 
State  **  for  another  hundred  yeara"  But 
in  fi(plte  of  it  all,  the  public  schools  have 
gone  steadily  forward.  The  public  has 
"watdied  them,  has  demanded  that  they 
be  built  ever  bigger,  aafer, 


The  teachers  are  not  paid  yet  as  they 
should  be,  but  aacti  year  theie  lia:^  been 
Bome  improvements.  Back  of  good  pay 
for  the  teachers,  the  best  schools  and 
books  for  the  children,  there  stands  90 
iper  cent  of  public  opinion,  and  BO  per 
cent  ifi  enough.  A^^d  wlierever  thare  is 
a  public  school,  whether  it  be  the  mag- 
nificent high  school  of  Uie  biggest  city 
or  the  simplest  little  country  school,  one 
small  wooden  room  with  the  American 
flag  flying  above  it,  you  find  the  American 
spirit  growing. 

In  that  little  school  at  the  coimtry 
crossroads,  where  the  children  run  as 
the  teaoher  rings  the  bell  befQi«  the  door 
or  in  the  raagntfioeBt  school  of  the  big 
cities,  the  spirit  is  the  same.  The  chil- 
dren are  gathered  as  equals.  They  all 
have  the  same  rights,  tlMty  are  aU  taught 
the  same.  They  play  together,  they  are 
American  friends  studying  in  childhood, 
growing  up  to  be  American  citizens  work- 
ing tagether  in  adult  life. 

There  is  nothing  move  beautiful  than 
a  claasroom  full  of  children  well  taught ; 
nothing  more  admirable  than  the  career, 
the  character  ^e  devotion  of  an  earnest 
teacher,  giving  to  the  ehlldren  of  -other 
men  and  women  all  that  the  teacher  has 
of  intelligence,  kindness,  affection,  and 
concentrated  thou^t. 

Honor  the  public  school.  Honor  the 
system  of  teaching  that  is  really  demo- 
cratic and  really  American. 

No  matter  how  rich  you  may  be  or 
what  you  can  afford,  you  can  not,  for  the 
children's  sake,  affiord  to  deprive  them  of 
the  pubUc-school  atmosphere,  of  the  dem- 
ocratic baptism  that  should  come  in 
early  childhood. 

Willingneas  to  «uE9Mrt  the  public 
schools  through  taxation  is  the  test  of 
the  good  citizen.  B^'ery  dollar  Erpent  on 
the  public  school  comes  back  a  hundred 
and  a  thousand  fold  in  the  future  life  of 
the  public-school  children.  Every  doflar 
spent  in  public  education  and  public 
schools  is  a  dollar  spent  for  ifisurance 
against  trouble  in  the  future;  interest 
yourself  In  the  public  schools,  in  the 
teachers,  in  the  children.  And  honor  the 
American  public  school,  cradle  of  the 
Nation's  future  greatness. — Washington 
Times. 


Summer-school  sessions  on  the  public 
pier  on  the  Hudson  River  were  held  by 
the  schools  of  IS'ewburgh,  N.  Y.,  during 
the  past  summer.  In  addition  to  study 
periods,  considerable  time  was  devoted 
to  games  and  story  telling. 


An  average  of  100  supplementary  text- 
books for  each  day  of  the  school  year  are 
sent  out  to  the  county  schools  by  the 
libEsry  of  Contra  Costa,  Calif. 


STUDENT  GUIDANCE 

IN  NOVEL  FORM 


In  Stnyvesant  High  School,  New 
York,  Students  in  A1idia1>^ca1 
*€roiqpi  Withmtt  Regard  to  Ad- 
vancement Are  Assigned  to  ''  Of- 
ficial Teackeis/' 


To  help  students  get  the  best  possible 
results  from  their  cour^,  teachers  in  the 
&tuyvaaaat  High  School,  New  York  City, 
discuss  tiie  curriculom  with  their  pvpita, 
advising  them  as  to  elective  courses, 
says  the  Bulletin  of  High  Points.  The 
"  official  teacher "  of  each  graup  of  stu- 
dents, who  lias  them  in  charge  winni  the 
departmental  classes  are  not  in  session, 
talks  over  the  various  courses  with  the 
pufrils,  helping  them  to  choose  work  that 
suits  their  needs.  Pupils  are  given  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  courses,  required 
and  elective,  and  are  infonned  of  j*e- 
QUirements  for  admission  to  adfanced 
coarses.  To  assist  stndente  who  are 
X>reparlng  for  college  the  sc^iool  dis- 
tributes a  booklet  called  "  The  Student's 
Guide,"  which  contains  information  con- 
oerning  courses  and  regnirptnents  at 
various  colleges.  Every  student  finds 
out  what  subjects  he  needs  for  college  en- 
trance long  before  graduation  from  high 
adiooL 

Xtsdier  Lisnii  Nmda  •£  JPspUs* 

AU  pupils  higher  than  the  first  term, 
agoQpt  the  graduating  claflSi  ave  grouped 
alphahetically  Instead  of  by  grades,  so 
that  a  pupil  has  the  same  official  teadier 
cantinuously,  often  from  the  second  Uk 
the  seventh  term.  The  teacher  becomes 
acquainted  with  ti^  needs  and  dealres 
of  individuals,  and  he  frequently  maps 
out  ior  a  second  or  third  term  pupil  a 
tentative  program  for  tlie  rest  of  the 
high-school  course.  EJvery  official  teacher 
is  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  school 
course  of  study. 

Pupils  are  Instructed  to  consult  other 
students  in  their  "  official  class  ** — that 
Is,  under  the  same  official  teacher — about 
the  courses  they  desire  to  elect.  This 
is  easily  done,  since  the  official  class  in- 
cludes boys  of  all  grades  except  the  first 
and  the  last.  The  programs  of  graduat- 
ing pupils  are  specially  sui)ervlsed  by  the 
assistant  principal  six  months  before  en- 
trance into  the  graduating  class  and 
tltereafter  up  to  tlie  time  of  gradnation. 
Individual  conferences  are  h^ld  with  pu- 
pils and  any  changes  In  college  entrnnco 
requirements  are  made  known  to  thatta 
who  are  interested. 
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SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

ISSUE  CERTIFICATES 


Recent  Snffraf  e  Law  Makes  Sdiool 
System  Part  of  Madiiiery  of 
EiectioBS — ^Applicant  Must  Read 
IM  Words  Silently  and  Answer 
Questions  in  Writing. 


The  recent  amendment  to  the  Stmte 
ewMdtiitlon  and  subaeqaent  legialation 
laqoirlns  bM  new  voters  to  be  able  ta 
nad  and  write  En^lab  before  being 
ell^Me  to  vote  is  of  spedtal  interest  to 
aebool  anthoritleB.  Bdnoatorti  are  inter- 
ested in  any  morement  to  raise  tiie 
standards  of  citisenship.  Tiie  literacy 
retniremest  for  new  motens  serves  to  em- 
phasiae  tlie  faet  tluit  the  pvMic  schoola 
are  not  obly  a^eociee  for  the  traioinf 
of  c^rfldrea,  bat  the  only  instituttoa 
equipped  to  provide  ade<|tiate1y  the  re- 
quired training  in  BnglicAi,  reading,  and 
writing  for  tlie  400/)00  forei«n-bom  resl- 
dento  of  New  York  State  who  are  de- 
ficient in  one  or  more  of  these  subjeets. 

The  asftended  election  law  provider: 

1.  Tliat  local  election  officials  at  time 
of  registratioD,  or  at  time  of  voting 
where  personal  registration  is  not  re- 
quired, shaH  require  all  new  voters  to 
read  InteMigiMy  an  exceipt  of  approzi- 
naatefy  60  words  from  the  StatP  oonsti- 
tation  and  write  legibly  in  English  10 
words  from  ttie  passage  read. 

2.  That  the  local  election  officials  may 
accept  a  certificate  of  literacy  issued  by 
local  school  authorities. 

The  law  provides  that  a  certificate  of 
literacy  may  be  issned  by  the  principal 
or  other  head  of  a  public  school  or  any 
school  maintaining  a  course  of  study  ap- 
proved by  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion. The  following  regulations  adopted 
ijy  the  board  of  regents  govern  the 
granting  of  such  certificates: 

'*  Certificates  of  literacy  may  be  issued 
ni>on  the  following  evidence  of  literacy: 

•*(o)  To  all  applicants  whose  educa- 
tional credentials  show  that  they  have 
successfully  completed  the  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  fifth  grade  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

**{h)  To  all  persons  whose  educational 
credentials  show  that  they  have  com- 
pleted work  equivalent  to  the  fifth 
grade  of  the  public  elementary  school  in 
En^lsh,  reading,  and  writing,  in  evening, 
parochial,  or  private  schools  of  the  State 
or  equivalent  work  in  schools  outside  of 
the  State. 

"(o)  To  all  applicants  who  can  not 
submit    the    evidence   prescribed    under 


<•)  and  (b)  after  sncceasfnily  passing 
an  exawtflattan  or  test  afitiiorissd  by  the 
ooBomissioner  of  edvcatfon^** 

The  cMMnlsiloaer  of  edncatiea  has 
recofnmended  tliat  local  sehobl  authori- 
ties Biake  It  paosible  for  new  voters  to 
secure  certificates  of  literacy  by  dssigna- 
tlon  of  certain  hours  two  or  more  even- 
ings or  days,  or  both,  during  week  of 
October  2,  when  the  schools  will  grant 
certificates  of  literacy.  During  the  past 
year  over  60,000  foreign-bom  men  and 
women  were  enrolled  In  the  evening 
s(4iools  of  the  State.  Thousands  of  new 
voters  learned  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish in  the  public  evening  schools  and 
wlU  weleome  the  apportunity  of  securing 
a  certificate  as  evidence  of  their  literacy. 

nuterate  WItm   Cannot  Qaaliff. 

Slgnlicant  is  the  fact  that  no  more  Il- 
literate womsD  will  be  qualified  to  vote 
because  of  tlie  naturalisation  of  their 
husbands.  In  the  past  the  citizeiiship 
papers  of  the  husbaad,  who  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  learned  to  read  and 
write  Eog^lsh  in  the  evening  school  or 
place  of  enpioymeot,  made  It  possible 
for  the  wife  to  vote.  As  a  result  thou- 
sands of  women  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportuirity  to  attend  night  school. 
Thousands  of  others,  who  were  mothers 
of  large  families,  were  unable  to  att€4sd. 
The  enactment  of  this  law  makes  it  in- 
creasingly important  that  spec*ial  atten- 
tion be  given  to  this  phase  of  our  Immi- 
grant-education problem. 

The  tests  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
llt«*acy  of  those  who  can  not  present  evi- 
dence of  satisfactory  school  training  were 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Conuuissioiier  Graves  for  this 
purpose.  The  committee  decided  on  the 
8il£fit  reading  and  writing  test  as  the 
mast  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  The 
applicant  will  be  required  to  I'ead  a  pai4- 
sage  of  approximately  100  words  and 
answer  in  writing  several  questions  to 
•how  that  he  understandsi  the  passage 
read.  His  answers  will  Indicate  his 
ability  to  write  English  legibly. 

The  selei^tions  chosen  for  the  tests 
center  about  such  topics  as  America, 
Americanization,  American  history,  civic 
duties,  government,  cltieensliip,  and 
naturalization.  The  active  cooperation 
of  tlie  school  superintendents  made  It 
possible  for  the  committee  to  give  the 
tests  to  several  thousand  children  in  the 
elementai'y  grades  and  select  those  that 
were  uniform  in  difiiculty  for  the  ex- 
aminations to  be  conducted  this  fall. 
Many  school  superintendents  and  other 
school  officials  assisted  the  State  depart- 
ment in  developing  plans  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law  authorizing  local 
school  authorities  to  issue  certificates  of 
literacy. — Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
(Tie  State  of  New  York. 


TEACHIRS'  INSTITUTES  IN  WEST 
VHIGINIA. 

Like  many  other  States,  West  Virginia 
requires  teachers  to  attend  a  teachers' 
institute  jiuless  attendanee  at  a  sum- 
mer school  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  attend- 
ance at  the  regular  Institute.  The  State 
sBpertnteBdent  of  sdiools  fixes  the  date 
and  outlines  a  general  program  for  an 
annual  five  days'  Institute  in  each  county 
in  the  State.  These  institutes  for  1922 
were  held  between  the  24th  day  of  July 
and  the  4th  day  of  September.  A  well- 
planned  program  was  presented  in  each 
case,  containing  many  new  departures. 
As  expert  teacher  was  assigned  to  each 
comity  for  regular  dally  work.  This  in- 
structor demonstrated  the  best  classroom 
methods  of  instruction  by  actually  teach- 
ing before  the  institute.  Special  lec- 
turers, physical  directors,  and  music  di- 
rectors were  provided,  which  not  only 
made  a  full  but  a  very  Interesting  and 
instructive  program.  The  slogans  pre- 
sented by  the  State  department  were 
Thoroughness,  Teacher  Training,  and 
Standard  Schools. 

Ba<±  teacher  received  an  official  insti- 
tute bulletin  that  contained  the  institute 
objectives,  topics  for  discussion,  general 
plans  for  the  current  sdiool  year,  the 
reading-circle  course,  articles  and  notes 
of  Interest  to  teachers,  and  blank  pages 
for  note  taking. 

Entertainments,  good  music,  and  live 
lectures  made  the  five  days  and  evenings 
full  of  Interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
teachers,  who  almost  forgot  that  attend- 
ance was  compulsory. — J.  C.  Muerman, 


FIFTY    THOUSAND    CHILDREN    IN 
GKANDSPELUNG  BEE. 

winners  of  county  spelling  contests  In 
New  York  State  competed  for  prizes  at 
the  State  fair  at  Syracuse  on  September 
12.  Forty-six  girls  and  eight  boys,  repre- 
senting every  county  in  the  State  but 
eight,  took  part  in  the  competition. 
Among  these  were  the  daughter  of  a  full- 
blooded  Indian  chief,  a  colored  boy,  and 
two  girls  only  10  years  old.  To  select 
the  54  contestants  more  than  50,000  chil- 
dren were  examined  in  county  compe- 
titions. 

State  Commissioner  of  Education 
Frank  P.  Graves  announced  the  words  to 
be  spelled.  Four  tests,  three  written  and 
one  oral,  were  necessary  to  eliminate  all 
but  the  four  prize  winners,  and  one  more 
written  test  was  given  to  determine  the 
standing  of  these  four.  Prizes  in  gold, 
sums  of  $20,  $15,  $10,  and  $5,  were  given 
by  the  State  Fair  Commission,  which  also 
paid  the  railroad  fares  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  contestants. 
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EDUCATION  WEEK  AS 

ENGLISH  OBSERVE  IT 


West  Ham  Beats  AU  Prevkms  Rec- 
ords— ^Able  Addresses,  Historical 
Pageant,  Swinuamf  Denonstra- 
tions,  Open-Air  Concerts,  ExhiU- 
tions  of  School  Work. 


The  program  of  the  West  Ham  edu- 
cation week  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
ambitious  of  ail  that  have  so  far  come 
under  our  notice.  Other  towns  liave 
been  pioneers — and  remarkably  success- 
ful pioneers — but  West  Ham  has  evi- 
dently determined  to  beat  all  records  and 
to  set  a  new  standard  of  attainment  in 
efforts  to  educate  the  public  in  the  im- 
portance attaching  to  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

We  notice  that  all  the  local  churches 
are  united  in  their  desire  to  emphasize 
the  fundamentally  spiritual  basis  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  two  official  services 
have  been  arranged  at  which  the  mayor 
and  corporation  will  be  present;  that 
among  the  preacliers  will  be  Mr.  Sains- 
bury,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers;  Prof.  John  Adams, 
and  Principal  Barker ;  that  public  meet- 
ings will  be  addressed  by  well-known 
men  and  women,  including  Lord  Bum- 
ham  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  of  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School.  One  pictur- 
esque feature  of  the  education  week  is 
the  pageant,  which  will  illustrate  the 
history  of  West  Ham  and  in  which  a 
thousand  children  will  take  part.  Demon- 
strations of  the  teaching  of  English  by 
the  dramatic  method,  swimming  demon- 
strations, and  an  open-air  concert  by  a 
choir  of  3,000  children  are  other  out- 
standing features  of  the  week.  One  day 
all  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  borough  will  be  open  to  the  general 
public,  while  in  many  schools  evening 
meetings  for  the  parents  will  be  held. 
For  these  meetings  an  imposing  list  of 
speakers  has  been  prepared.  In  addi- 
tion, exhibitions  of  school  work  will  be 
held  at  the  town  hall,  Stratford,  every 
day,  and  numbers  of  other  activities  will 
complete  what  is  an  exceptionally  well- 
organized  series  of  demonstrations. 

Leaden  of  •  National  MoTement. 

Our  readers  know  how  heartily  we  sup- 
port the  movement  for  interesting  parents 
in  Ihe  work  of  the  schools.  In  no  other 
way  can  education  be  so  successfully  de- 
fended. ♦  ♦  ♦  In  seeking  to  serve  edu- 
cation locally  the  educational  committee 
and  teachers  of  West  Ham  are  doing  a 


national  work.  We  trust  that  other 
towns  that  have  so  far  neglected  this 
form  of  educational  propaganda  will  copy 
this  splendid  example ;  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  Northampton,  Reading, 
Eastbourne,  West  Ham,  and  other  enter- 
prising centers  of  education  will  no 
longer  be  exceptions,  but  the  leaders  of  a 
reaUy  national  movement.  When  that 
time  comes — when  every  week  in  the 
year  is  education  week  for  one  locality 
or  the  other — tlien  we  may  hope  to  see 
education  occupying  its  rightful  place  in 
the  national  lite,— The  Teachers^  World, 
London,  June  21,  1922. 


FOREIGNERS  PREDOMINATE  IN 
DETROIT  SCHOOLS. 

Nationality  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  educational  problem  of  Detroit,  for 
fewer  than  half  of  the  public-school 
pupils  are  white  children  bom  in  the 
United  States.  In  49  elementary  schools, 
2  intermediate  schools,  and  4  high  schoola 
other  nationalities  predominate.  Since 
such  large  percentages  of  these  nationali- 
ties fail  in  their  work  and  must  be  taught 
over  again,  the  resulting  expense  to  the 
Detroit  school  system  is  much  higher 
than  it  would  be  if  the  propoition  of 
native  born  white  children  were  greater. 

The  point  at  which  most  pupils  fail  is 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  year  in  the 
elementary  school.  In  the  high  school, 
mathematics  causes  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  failures ;  science  is  second,  and 
English  third.  Fewest  fail  in  the  fine 
arts  courses. 


Connecticut  pupils  have  met  annually 
for  the  past  four  years  for  a  spealdng 
and  spelling  contest.  In  the  1922  con- 
test, held  at  the  State  capitol  at  Hart- 
ford, 23  towns  were  represented. 


PSINCIFAL  ABTICLES 

IN  THIS  NXJMBEE. 


Physical  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools,  Will  G.  Wood. 

Some  Experiments  in  Preschool  Edu- 
cation, Nina  C.  Yandewalker. 

Second  Annual  Conference  on  High- 
way Engineering  and  Highway 
Transport  Education. 

Rules  for  English  Secondary  Schools. 

Some  Contrasts  Between  Swedish 
and  American  Schools,  Nils  Hin- 
ninger. 

The  Trend  in  Highway  Engineering 
Education,  T.  R.  Agg. 

Jobs  for  Trained  Men  in  Highway 
Transport  Work,  C.  C.  Hanch. 


BUREAU  EVALUATES 
STUDENTS'  PREPARATION 


Profejssional  Bureau  of  Pennsyhra- 
nia  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Examines  Applicants  for  Ad- 
mission to  Professional  Study  and 
Evaluates  Credentials. 


To  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  pre- 
liminary education  for  persons  intending 
to  enter  the  practice  of  medicine,  phar- 
macy, dentistry,  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  osteopathy,  chiropody,  and  pub- 
lic accountancy,  the  professional  bureau 
of  Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  evaluates  the  previous  school- 
ing of  students  who  desire  to  prepare  for 
these  professions  in  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tutions. Applicants  present  evidence  of 
having  attended  secondary  schools,  col- 
leges, and  professional  schools  not  only 
in  every  one  of  the  States,  but  in  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  Asia,  South  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  Africa,  the  Philippines,  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  every  country  of 
Europe;  therefore  the  bureau  must  be 
f&miliar  with  educational  institutions  all 
over  the  world  so  as  to  judge  the  value 
of  the  preparation  of  each  applicant.  Id 
one  medical  college  credentials  have  been 
evaluated  for  applicants  from  47  States ; 
in  another,  from  every  country  in  Europe. 

Of  students  from  foreign  countries, 
Russia  has  furnished  tlie  greatest  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  all  the  professions. 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Poland  send  more 
medical  students  than  any  other  coun- 
try. Australia  sends  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  dental  students ;  Russia  and  Italy 
of  students  of  pharmacy. 

The  bureau  issues  certificates  to  appli- 
cants whose  work  satisfies  its  require- 
ments and  examines  any  who  can  not 
show  credentials  of  their  work,  granting 
certificates  to  those  who  pass  the  exami- 
nation. These  examinations  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  bureau's  work.  In 
the  February  and  June  examinations 
1,208  applicants  were  examined  in  pre- 
professional  work  and  648  in  profes- 
sional. 

Fees  charged  by  the  bureau  for  its 
services  have  not  only  covered  its  ex- 
penses for  the  past  year  and  a  half  but 
have  helped  to  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  bureau  of  medical  education  and 
licensure  and  of  the  dental  council. 
The.so  fees  amounted  to  nearly  $40,000 
since  October,  1920.  Since  that  time  the 
bureau  has  issued  nearly  4,000  certifi- 
cates of  preliminary  education  and  evalu- 
ate<l  twice  tliat  number  of  certificates  of 
profe.«2Sioual  study. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

MOVEMENT  IN  MISSOURI 


Educatioiitl  Chaos  Relieved  by  Acoreditmc  High  Schools 
and  Standardizing  Fonr-Year  Colleges — Many  Weak 

.  Institations  Unable  to  Meet  Required  Standards  Con- 
sented to  Become  Junior  Colleges — Resnk,  Prosperity 
(or  Those  Colleges  and  Relief  (or  Umrersity. 


By  John  Cableton  Jones, 
President  University  of  Uissmiri, 

If  we  go  back  a  generation  in  the  history  of  education  in 
Mi.^sourl  we  shall  find  a  condition  that  may  very  proi^erly  be 
called  educational  chaos.  There  was  no  coordination,  hence  no 
cooperation  whatsoever  between  the  various  grades  of  education 
in  the  State.  The  public  high  schools 
and  the  private  academies  Ignored  the 
ccillepes  and  were  ignored  in  turn.  The 
university  maintained  a  preparatory  de- 
partment and  exercised  no  more  influ- 
ence on  the  high  schools  of  Missouri  than 
on  the  high  schools  of  Michigan. 

In  the  early  nineties  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  by  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri to  standardize  and  accredit  high 
schools  and  academies.  There  were  not 
njore  than  a  half  dozen  high  schools  in 
all  Missouri  at  that  time  that  could  pre- 
pare students  to  meet  the  present  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity. A  man  was  put  into  the  field 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  Inspect 
such  schools,  to  advise  with  principals 
in  regard  to  their  problems,  and  to 
recommend  for  accrediting  such  schools 
as  met  the  requirements.  The  response 
of  the  high  schools  and  academies  to  the 
stimulus  given  them  through  the  ac- 
crediting system  established  by  the  uni- 
versity was  most  cordial  and  gratifying, 
and  in  a  decade  the  number  of  accredited 
schools  reached  115. 

During  the  same  period  the  four-year 
colleges  were  standardized  and  formed 
the  Missouri  Ck)llege  Union,  which  now 
Includes  all  the  reputable  four-year  col- 
leges and  also  three  universities — ^Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis  University, 
and  the  university  of  the  State. 
{Contiiiutd  <m  pagt  89.) 
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HOW  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

MAKES  AMERICANS 


Every  Foreigner  Mnst  Understand  American  Life  Before 
He  Receives  Responsibilities  of  Citizenship — ^Ameri- 
canism Entirely  the  Result  of  Education — No  Other 
Part  of  Public-School  System  so  Successful  in  Ameri- 
canization as  the  Kindergarten. 


TT  IS  GRATIFYING  to  know 
^  that  in  a  time  when  public 
burdens  have  lain  very  heavy 
ui>on  the  people  there  has  been 
everywhere  a  determined  pur- 
pose to  maintain  education  un- 
impaired, in  order  that  the 
coming  generation  may  be 
equipped,  regardless  of  sacri- 
fices in  the  present,  for  the  in- 
creasing responsibilities  which 
it  must  bear.     ♦     •     • 

The  strength  and  security  of 
the  Nation  will  always  rest  in 
the  intelligent  body  of  its  peo- 
ple. Our  education  should  im- 
plant conceptions  of  public 
duty  and  private  obligation 
broad  enough  to  envisage  the 
problems  of  a  greatly  dis- 
traught world.  More  than 
anything  else,  men  and  women 
need  the  capacity  to  see  with 
clear  eye  and  to  contemplate 
with  open,  unprejudiced  mind, 
the  issues  of  these  times.  Only 
through  a  properly  motivated 
and  generously  inspired  process 
of  education  can  this  be  ac- 
complished.—Pr6«i4en|  Hfkrding. 


By  Babl  Babnes. 

The  American  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  democracy.  However 
much  we  may  fail  in  the  doing,  we  all  believe  ardently  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people. 
This  means  that  the  people  must  not  only  love  and  trust  their 
Government  but  they  must  understand  how  it  works  and  thoy 
must  be  able  and  ready  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  Issues  of  life  as  they  come  up. 

But  government  is  a  vague  word, 
easily  confounded  with  leaders,  parties, 
and  campaign  issues.  What  does  Joseph 
Kantrowitz,  a  steel  worker  in  Pitts- 
burgh, or  John  Cummlngs,  a  fanner  in 
Nebraska,  want  it  to  do  for  them,  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children? 
They  want  a  chance  to  live  life  in  their 
own  way.  They  want  to  feel,  as  the 
years  pass,  that  they  are  free  to  express 
themselves  in  every  way  that  their 
natures  demand. 

This  means  that  they  want  fair  play 
for  themselves;  and  in  reaching  this 
tliey  are  driven  to  see  that  they  can  have 
it  only  when  there  is  a  chance  for  every- 
one else.  To  secure  this  universal  free- 
dom for  everyone  there  must  be  law  and 
order.  The  game  of  life  must  be  lived 
according  to  rules  always  subject  to 
change,  but  once  accepted,  equally  bind- 
ing on  everyone. 

These  are  ideas  which  belong  to 
thoughtful  citizens  of  all  lands.  What 
are  the  special  features  that  distinguish 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
from  that  of  other  Republics  in  South 
America  or  Europe?  In  the  first  place, 
it  uses  the  English  language.  Its  officials 
epeak  that  language.  Its  laws  are  made 
and  printed  in  English.     Its  courts  are 
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conducted  in  English  and  public  ques- 
tions are  discussed  In  English.  Ita  lead- 
ing newspapers  are  printed  in  the  same 
languajre  and  Qovemment  directions  are 
in  English.  Any  educated  person  who 
has  lived  in  a  foreign  laBd  where  lie  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  the 
people  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
Informed  on  what  is  going  on  around 
hira.  No  one  should  have  a  citizen's 
rights  in  directing  American  affairs  who 
does  net  know  the  English  hingnage. 

Should  Learn  Stmcture  of  G^rttnvmBt. 

In  the  second  place,  our  Government 
Is  peculiar  in  its  structure  and  In  the 
rules  it  has  developed  for  carrying  on 
its  business.  The' citizen  should  under- 
stand that  we  are  a  confederation  of  48 
States,  each  having  certain  rights,  while 
the  Federal  Government  has  other  and 
larger  duties  and  obligations.  He  should 
know,  in  a  general  way,  the  govern- 
mental machinery  of  his  city,  his  State, 
and  of  the  Nation,  if  he  Is  to  manage  It 
so  as  to  secure  his  freedom  and  protec- 
tion. To  give  a  man  the  right  to  control 
'the  United  States  by  making  him  a  cit- 
izen when  he  is  ignorant  of  Its  instltuh 
tions,  is  like  giving  a  child  a  locoukotlve 
as  a  plaything. 

Besides  this,  our  country  is  peculiar 
in  Its  money  and  in  the  values  it  repre- 
sents. Its  industrial  Ufe  la  partly  de- 
termined by  its  government  and  its 
standards  of  life  are  its  own.  There  Is 
a  type  of  home  that  we  call  American; 
and  our  clothing  and  oar  food  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  peoples.  We 
play  baseball  while  tlie  English  play 
cricket ;  and  we  use  steam  tractors  while 
the  Russian  peasants  use  wooden  pk>w& 

ForeifBon  Mnt  IhulflntMrf  AmumUmn  Ufe. 

Every  foreigner,  then,  must  acquire  an 
nnderstanding  of  Amerk^an  life  before  he 
is  given  the  rif^s  and  duties  of  citizen^ 
ship  in  the  United  States;  but  the  same 
Is  true  of  every  child  born  in  New  York 
or  Iowa.  Americanijiation  is  generally 
apoken  of  as  though  It  had  to  do  with 
foreigners  only ;  but  no  one  is  born  with 
a  knowledge  ef  what  constitutes  an 
American.  We  say  that  a  child  Is  bom 
an  American  citircn,  and  legally  this  Is 
true;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  con^ 
duct,  each  child  Ist  really  born  an  active, 
ignorant  little  baby,  emotional,  egolstfe, 
thinking  only  in  fragmentary  bits  and 
Quite  as  capable  of  turning  out  an  Eng^ 
lishman,  a  Frenehman,  or  a  Czechoslo- 
Tak  as  an  American.  He  knows  nothing 
ol  the  Englisb  language,  of  our  form  of 
government,  oir  of  our  national  Ideals 
and  Btandarda:  Whatever  knowledge  of 
tihese  matters  ha  ever  possesses  he  mvm 
learn  after  he  ccooes  to  t^e  United 
States. 


Nor  is  it  true  that  he  inherits  an 
Amaricaa  tendency.  Aequlced  chataetev- 
IstiDs  are  not  inherited;  and,  even  if 
they  wefe^  a  hiuidxed  years  is  not  loa^^ 
enough  to  establish  them.  Very,  few 
families  have  been  here  for  even  a  hui»- 
dred  years  without  mixing  their  blood 
through  intermarriage  with  later  ar- 
rivals^ One  of  Bsy  grandfathers  was 
English,  the  other  German;  one  maeried 
a  Dutch  woman,  the  other  a  woman  from 
fitootiand.  My  wife's  father  was  a 
Heidelberg  GecBaan  who  went  out  to 
AnstraHa  and  there  married  an  Irish 
woman.  My  children  are  typical  Ameri- 
cans; but  what  national  tendencies  can 
tliey  have  Inherited? 

No;  Americanism  is  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  education ;  and,  whether  tha  indi- 
vidual comes  here  In  the  steerage  of  an 
ocean  liner  or  Is  brought  by  the  stork, 
he  has  to  be  Americanized  if  be  is  to  be 
n  good  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Our 
public  schools  were  established  primarily 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  on  the  whole,  th^ 
have  done  their  work  remarkably  welL 

Probably  no  other  part  of  the  school 
system  does  this  work  so  vrell  as  the 
kindergarten,  which  deals  with  children 
generally  between  4  and  6  years  of  age. 
it  was  planned  by  a  very  wise  man, 
Friedrlch  Froebel,  and  It  has  been  a  part 
of  our  system  for  50  years.  Cheap  wU- 
ticlffltts  have  often  been  turned  against 
the  kindergarten,  with  its  babies,  Its  en- 
thusiastic young  women  teachers,  and  Its 
symbolic  plays;  but  it  has  been  a  criti- 
cism bom  of  ignorance.  The  principles 
and  praetices  of  the  kindergarten  rest  In 
a  profound  knowledge  of  child  nature, 
singularly  developed  for  the  tftne  when 
Froel)el  lived,  and  in  a  wise  vision  oif 
the  meaning  of  lifa 

Kindergarten  Atmo  an  Aitm  tf  DMHtm«y> 

The  alms  of  the  kindergarten  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ftmdamental  democ- 
racy we  have  been  discussing.  When 
the  child  conies  into  the  ktedergartea 
he  Is  a  little  more  than  a  bundle  of  pos- 
sft)ilftles.  He  can  come  into  possession 
of  these  posslblKties  only  by  using  them. 
Tliey  can  not  be  pulled  out  of  him  any 
more  than  a  plant's  leaves  can  be  pulled 
out  of  a  seed.  They  must  be  pushed  out 
by  the  child's  own  Impulse.  It  fs  the 
childls  desire  to  do  things  which  makes 
him  educftble. 

First  and  foremost,  the  kindergarten 
emphasizes  self-expression.  Songs  and 
actions  appropriate  t9  the  age  incffe  him 
to  express  his  natural  Interest  In  birds 
and  butterflies,  in  cooking  and  washing, 
and  sowing  seeds  aad  gathering  cropa^  in 
making  things  with  a  hammer  or  with  a 


needle.  He  walks  and  runs  and  seam- 
Iters  and  dances.  He  sits  down  for  a  few 
ndmites  and  then  rises  and  continues  ac- 
tion. He  makes  things  with  his  hands. 
The  products  are  crude,  for  he  has  small 
skffl,  but  the  klndergartner  knows  tliet 
the  childiett  are  not  working  for  prod- 
ucts but  to  Incite  and  to  awaken  desires 
in  their  little  souhr.  Working  for  prod- 
vet  will  come  all  too  soon  in  the  factocy, 
the  store,  and  on  the  farm.  Blocks, 
sand,  dolls,  and  playhouses  tempt  him  to 
Imitate,  or;  better  stIM,  to  cieata  He 
learns  the  Joy  of  having  a  desire  and 
reallalng  it  in  action. 

KlDdercACttn   Empliaslxet    Fair    Play. 

la  the  second  place,  the  kiadlsrgarteB 
emphasizes  fair  play.  In  realizing  his 
own  desires  the  <*i!d  must  behave*  in 
,  saeh  a  waj  ^biat  oi^  of  the  oilier  chil- 
dren has  an  e<|ual  chance.  How  long 
does  it  take  to  learn  this  basal  fact  in 
tbe  art  of  living?  Fev  most  people  it 
takes  more  than  a  lifetime,  for  few  ever 
fully  achieve  it  In  the  kindergarten 
each  child  has  his  (^ance  to  lead  and  to 
follow.  He  Is  alteraately  general  and 
private,  capitalist  and  workman,  presi- 
dent and  private  citizen. 

Any  Intelligent  observer  who  watches 
a  good  kindergarten  for  an  hour  can  not 
fall  to  see  the  children  grow  into  ciUzea- 
ship  in  the  little  democracy  gathered 
within  the  room.  And  the  same  qualL- 
ties  will  enable  the  chUd  when  a  man 
to  be  a  good  citizen  of  Akron,  of  Okia» 
and  of  tha  United  States  and  ef  the  code^ 
monweaUh  of  the  world. 

Senator  L^and  Stanford  bad  aoe  son 
who  as  a  little  ehfid  was  aent  to  a  kindep- 
garteo.  Bo  prafoundly  was  his  father 
impiesBed  by  the  traiatog  his  chM  re- 
ceived that  be  demoted  his  vast  fortune 
to  the  creation  of  Stafford  Untverslty, 
which  he  conceived  as  an  expansion  cft 
the  kindergarten  plan  to  cover  the  whole 
period  of  life.  Johns  Hopkins  was  estab- 
lished on  the  same  fundamental  concep- 
tion. 

With  self-expression  and  fair  play  the 
individual  powers  are  expanded  and  the 
social  consciousness  is  cultivated.  Grad- 
ually orderly  behavior  is  established  and 
safety  for  the  future  Commonwealth  ia 
insui*ed.  The  constant  need  for  expresk 
sioQ  in  words  leads  to  t^e  building  up  ot 
an  English  vocabulary,  and  the  child  la 
pat  in  possession  of  tlie  tools  he  will  need 
when  he  votes  for  a  legislator  or  hinr- 
self  sits  ia  Congress^ 

In  a  well-regulated  middle-class  home 
where  there  are  several  chfldrea  and  a 
lKwq[)ltaMe  spirit,  ruled  by  an  intelligent 
mother,  we  have  a  smalt  world  verr 
much  like  a  kiadevgarten.  Bven  there 
{Oontinved  0n  popv  9|.> 
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EDUCATION  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A  New  NttioB  Esttbliihed  Wftlumt  Bioodsbed— Under  Old  Retime 
Czechs  Well  Provided  with  Schook,  hot  Slovaks  and  Ratheniaaa 
Were  Neglected — RepnbGc  Endeavors  to  Sopply  Schools  for  All — 
Recent  Legislation — ^Typical  School  Programs. 


Written  (In  Enfitsh)  by  Emanuel  V.  Lippert,  Pragu^Zizkov. 


The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  lies  Ib  the 
middle  of  Europe.  It  consists  of  five 
countries — Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia, 
Slovakia,  and  Subcarpathian  Russia — 
and  it  has  on  140,458  square  kilometers 
now  ia505,816  inhabitants,  over  S^OOO,- 
000  Czecho-Slovaks,  over  3,000,000  Ger- 
mans, over  1,000,000  Magyars,  over  400,- 
OO  Rwthenlaiw;  and  about  150,000  Poles. 

The  Czecbo-Slovak  Republic  was  or- 
ganized by  the  overthrow  of  the  Austro- 
Huf^arian  monarchy  on  October  28, 1918, 
without  any  bloodshed.  The  capital  of 
tlie  Republic,  Prague,  has  676.464  per- 
sons (107.945  families  and  19,051  houses) 
and  is  the  residence  of  both  chambers  of 
CzeclK>-8lt>vak  Parliament  and  of  Presi- 
dent Masaryk,  who  is  the  creator  and  a 
dipiifled  head  of  the  State. 


State   9i 


IB    New    Natfoa. 


The  eflucation  of  the  new  Republic  Is 
very  good.  There  are  very  few  Czechs 
In  Boheaua^  Moravia,  and  Silesia  who 
can  not  rend  and  write.  Many  of  them 
can  also  speak  the  German  language. 
In  Slovakia  and  in  Subcarpathian  Russia 
there  were  many  illiterates  in  the  year 
1918,  for  these  regions  were  a  part  of 
Hungary,  and  the  Magyars  made  no  Slo- 
vak and  no  Ru  then  Ian  schools  for  these 
nations.  Only  Magyar  schools  were  es- 
tablished. Therefore,  many  Slovaks  and 
Ruthenians  were  not  going  to  schools, 
or  they  were  going  to  scarce  parish 
schools. 

Now  (in  the  year  1922)  there  are  in 
Slovakia  2,627  Slovak,  182  Ruthenian, 
110  German,  and  700  Magyar  elementary 
schools,  49  Slovaks,  4  German,  1  Ruthe- 
nian, and  14  Magyar  secondary  schools. 
Many  other  schools  (commercial,  profes- 
sional, and  a  university)  are  also  now  in 
Slovakia.  In  Subcarpathian  Russia  over 
660  schools  were  established,  the  teach- 
ers betnsr  Czechs  who  can  speak  well 
Slovak  and  Russian  dialects. 

In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  there 
are  9.917  Czech  and  a^oa  German  ele- 
mentary schools  for  children  from  6  to 


14  years  of  age  and  over  1,000  continua- 
tion schools  (obligatory  schools  for 
handicraft  apprentices  of  14-17  years  of 
age). 

In  the  whole  Republic  there  are  1,296 
infant  schools  (kindergartens)  with  28,- 
638  boys  and  29,535  girls  of  3  to  5  years 
of  age,  13,417  elementary  schools  with 
962,392  boys  and  969,298  girls  of  6  to  14 
years  of  age,  1,411  urban  schools  (higher 
grade  elementary  schools)  with  130,131 
boys  and  124,002  girls  of  11  to  14  years 
of  age. 

There  are  also  300  secondary  schools 
and  68  training  colleges  for  teachers  with 
97,329  students  and  student-teachers,  220 
commeitrial  schools  with  90^541  students, 
193  agricultural  schools  with  9.820  stu- 
dents and  over  200  other  professional 
schools  with  147,461  students. 

The  Republic  has  now  three  CSzecho- 
Slovak  universities:  (Thartes  IVs  Uni- 
versity of  Prague  with  8,770  students, 
Masaryk*s  University  of  Brno  with  891 
stud' nts,  and  CJomenius's  University  of 
Bratislava  with  268  students,  and  a  Ger- 
man University  of  Prague  with  2,523 
students.  Also  other  higher  schools  are 
at  Prague  and  at  Brno  (high  technical 
schools,  high  agricultural  schools,  veteri- 
nary school),  and  at  Tribram  (high 
school  of  mining). 

Traininc  for  Elementarr  Teachen. 

The  elementary  school-teachers'  educa- 
tion must  be  four  classes  of  a  secondary 
or  urban  school  and  then  four  standards 
of  a  teachers'  training  college,  where  stu- 
dents of  15  years  of  age  are  admitted. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  standard  the 
students  undertake  the  maturity  examt' 
nation.  Then  they  are  able  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  teachers  of  elementary  schoola. 
After  two  years  of  service  they  under- 
take a  second  '*  examination  of  the  teach- 
er^s  capability.**  The  teachera  oi  the 
urban  schools  undertake  professional  ex- 
mnhiatlon'of  another  school  subject;  it 
may  comprise  grammar,  geography,  and 
history  (I  section),  or  natural  sciences 
and  mathematics  (11  section),  or  draw- 


ing, handwriting,  and  methematics   (III 
section). 

In  the  sphere  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
elementary  and  urban  school  education 
in  the  year  1922  three  great  schemes  are 
now  evident.  All  three  schemes  are  of  a 
great  Importance. 

Reorfanizfttion  of  Sdieol  Boards. 

The  first  scheme  is  the  resolution  of 
the  council  of  all  Czecho-Slovak  minis- 
ters that  the  injustice  made  to  the  teach- 
ers in  December,  1921,  by  bringing  down 
their  "dearth  allowances*'  be  amended. 
The  teachers  concerned  protested  against 
curtailment  economies  of  the  parliament 
and  took  a  protest  action  with  regard  to 
the  injustice.  Also  the  inspectors  of  the 
schools  expressed  opinion  that  a  great 
harm  was  done  by  it  to  the  mental  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  teachers  and 
that  through  it  the  progress  of  children 
is  also  endangered.  A  motion  will  raise 
at  the  same  tine  the  mimber  of  hours 
of  teaching  obligation  per  week;  ele- 
mentary and  urban  school-teachers 
win  have  30  hours  per  week  and  4 
obligatory  hours  of  teaching  in  continu- 
ation schools  or  in  other  adult  education. 
The  parliament  will  solve  that  matter. 
Reorganlutioa  of  School  Boavdo. 

The  other  scheme  ia  a  reorganUatioa 
of  country  school  boards.  The  boards 
of  to-day  (country  school  councils)  had 
officers  nominated  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Now  for  new  "country  sdiool 
committeea^*'  also  representatives  of 
teachers  and  of  citizens,  wlU  be  nomi- 
nated according  to  proposals  made  by 
their  bodies  by  teachers  of  all  ranks  and 
by  ];K>liticaI  parties  of  citizens. 

The  third  scheme  is  a  bill  of  a  **  small 
education  law,**  prepared  by  the  minis- 
try of  education,  which  will  bring  down 
the  number  of  school  diildr^i  in  a  class. 
The  maximum  of  to-day — 80  children — 
will  be  gradually  brought  down  to  60; 
for  the  dbdldren  who  have  no  fixed  re- 
ligious confession  the  bUl  will  introduce 
"moral  instruction"  instead  of  "relig- 
ious instruction**  for  all  children;  it 
will  have  as  a  new  subject  "civics.** 
The  men  teadbera  and  women  teachers 
will  h^  m^iointeci  in  all  8dK>ols  (at  boy 
schools^  girt  schools,  o#  mixed  schools) 
withofil  any  diflDerenes.  The  men  head 
teachers  will  be  appointed  only  at  the 
boy  sdioois  and  ipsmcn  head  teachers  at 
the  girl  schools.  In  the  whole  Republic 
(therefore  in  Slovakia  also)  is  Intro- 
duced school  obligation  for  all  childrea 
e<  6  to  14  yean  of  age. 

MOTEa 

Shice  the  fotegolag  was  written  two  oC 

the    schsBMi'    described,    namely,     (I) 

amending'  the  aUowancea  Off  teachem,  and 

(3)  the  small  education  law,  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  Parliament  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  new  school  auhject. — ^The  new 
small  education  act  of  1922  established 
a  new  subject,  "Civics  and  the  educa- 
tion of  citizenship,"  which  was  till  now 
joined  to  the  teacliing  of  history  and 
geography.  The  subject  "  Moral  instruc- 
tion **  for  the  children  of  the  atheists 
was  not  passed  by  the  Parliament.  In- 
stead of  this  "  the  education  of  citizen- 
ship" was  added  to  civics  for  all  children. 
Religious  instruction  remained  as  a  com- 
pulsory subject  for  all  children  of  de- 
nominational confessions. 

The  new  subject  should  have  two 
hours  weekly  in  each  grade;  one  hour 
will  be  taken  from  the  history  or  science, 
and  the  other  hour  will  be  added  to  the 
progi'am  of  each  grade.  In  the  first  ele- 
mentary grade  the  subject  should  have 
only  two  half  hours  weekly. 

Flat  DUplayed  on  Natioiua  HoUdayi. 

Display  of  flag. — ^The  ministry  of  edu- 
cation established  new  regulations  about 
the  provision  and  display  of  the  flag  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic.  The  di- 
rector of  each  school  shall  provide  for 
the  schoolhouse  under  his  control  the 
flag,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  mind  for  the 
proper  custody  and  care  of  the  flag.  The 
flag  shall  be  displayed  on  the  school 
building  on  days  proclaimed  as  national 
holidays. 

For  the  secofidary  schools  the  ministry 
of  e^lucation  prescribed  new  detailed  pro- 
gram of  practical  chemical  exercises  for 
students. 

School  year  of  universities, — The  new 
regulations  about  the  school  year  of 
Czecho-Slovak  universities  and  other 
high  schools  prescribe  that  the  school 
year  should  begin  on  October  1  and  con- 
clude on  June  30.  It  should  have  two 
semesters,  October  1  to  February  15  and 
J^ebruary  18  to  June  30.  The  immatricu- 
lation  can  be  made  seven  days  before 
and  seven  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
semester. 

School!  for  Certificated  Teachers. 

The  schools  of  high  pedagogical  studies 
(for  certificated  teachers)  established  in 
the  year  1921  by  the  union  of  Czech 
teachers  at  Prague  and  Brno  have  this 
year  two  courses — (1)  for  beginners  and 
(2)  for  teachers  who  attended  the 
schools  already  a  whole  year.  Both 
schools  are  attended  by  more  than  500 
teachers. 

The  new  budget  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  for  the  year  1923  is  already 
prepared.  Of  all  expenses,  19,877,880,639 
k^.  ($581,836,418),  the  budget  of  the 
ministry  of  education  is  858,895,196  k$. 
($17,177,906). 


Time  distr^uticn  table  of  elementary  schools  in  Czecho-Slovak  Repubiie, 
(The  figures  dfldgnate  the  number  of  fiO  (or  65)  minute  periods  per  week.    ^  designate  two  periods  of  30  minutes.) 


Subjects. 

Standard. 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

Religious  instruction 

2 
12 

2 
10 

2 
9 

1 

1 
♦4 

'1 

2/2 
2 
*3 

2 
9 

2 

1 

♦4 

2 
2 

*3 

2 

Language  of  instruction 

6  Reading,  grammar,  spelling,  composi- 
tion. In  the  I  standard  writing  also 
included. 

3 

Geography  and  history  (study  of  the 

native  country). 
Nature  study  (and  physics) 

3 

Arithmetic  and  geometry. 

6/2 

4 

2/2 
2/2 

♦4  *Oirls  only  three  periods;  (V2-«  periodi 

of  30  minute. 
2 

Drawing 

Writing 

*2  *Girls  only  one  period. 

Singing 

2/2 

2/2 

2/2 

Physical  training 

2 

Needlework 

♦3  *Onlv  for  drls. 



" 

Total  for  boys 

19 
19 

21  1      23 
21  I      25 

25 
27 

25 

28 

Total  for  pirls 

Noncompulsory    subject:  Other    language    (in    Czecho- 
slovak schools:  German;  in  nonCzecho-Slavak  schools: 
Czech) 

3 

3 

NottmlI  Programme  of  Real  Gymnasiums  in  Czecho-Slovak  Republic:  made  by  Ministry  of 

Education  on  July  29^  1919, 

Note. — Follows  the  dementary  school.  Pure  gymnasiums  have  also  such  a  programme,  only  Latin  has 
weekly  one  period  more  in  each  standard,  the  Greek'language  is  substituted  for  French  language,  and  drawing 
is  left  out  of  the  programme. 


Subjects.                 ^ 

Standard. 

Total 
boon 

I. 

n. 

III.  j  IV. 

1 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

vm. 

JSL 

Religious  instruction 

2 
5 
6 

2 
4 

6 

2  1 

3  a 

1 
3 
6 
5 
3 

I 
{   I 

8 

Lauiniaee  of  instruction 

4 

5 

4 
3 

I 

2 
2 

3 
4 
8 
3 
3 
3 
2 

4 
6 

a 

2 

29 

Latin..: 

6 
4 
2 
2 

6 

4 

I 

46 

Frendi  (or  English)  language .•. 

2S 

History^ T... .'.....".... 

2 
2 
3 
2 

Geography 

2 
4 

2 

Mathematics 

3  i        3 
...  .  ^ 

^      M 

Nature  study 

12 

Chemistry 

> 

6 

Ph  yslcs 

2 

4 
2 
2 

4 

1 
3 

12 

D^criptive  geometry 

3 

5 

PhiloBophictu  propaedeutics 

4 

Drawing 

3 

1 
2 
3 

3 

2!       2 

1 

10 

Handwriting 

1 

I 

Physical  training 

2 
4 

2  2 

3  3 

2 
3 

2 
8 

2 
2 

2 
2 

1« 

Second  modem  language 

28 

Total 

30 

30 

31  !      32 

32 

32 

32 

82 

251 

Tme  distrxbution  table  of  Teachers'   Training  Colleges  in  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  made  by 
Ministry  of  Education  in  the  year  1919. 

Note.— This  course  follows  5  years  in  the  elementary  school  and  4  years  In  the  urban  or  secondary  school. 

[Number  of  50  (or  55)  minute  periods  per  week.] 


Subjects. 


Religious  Instruction 

Pedagogy  and  practice  (including  ob9er\'atIon). 

Languara  of  Instruction 

Geography , 

History  and  citizenship  lessons 

Mathematics  and  geometrical  drawing  (men). . . 

Arithmetic  and  geometry  (women) 

Nature  study 

Physics 

Agricultural  lessons  (for  men  only) 

Handwriting 

Drawing 

Singine 

Music  (violin  play  for  men  only) 

Needlework  (for  women  only) 

Physical  training 


Total. 


Noncompulsory  lessons: 

Second  language  of  the  country. . 


/Men 

•\  Women., 


Piano  play  (or  organ  play) . 
Manual  instruction  (for  men  only). 


Standards. 


2-3 
3-2 


}» 


n.    m.    IV. 


8-2 


M 
4 

S 
S 


t**t^-^s  .^  -.♦*;« 
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Time  distribution  table  of  urban  BchooU  in  Slovakia, 
Note.— These  sohoob  follow  the  S-ytmt  ekmentary  vAkOota.— Editor, 

(OntUne  of  course  of  study  mede  hy  Ministry  of  Eduoetion  eocordlngto  Bohemien  end  Morevien  urben  schooli 

from  the  date  January  31,  llaO.] 


Boy  schools. 

Girl  schools. 

Mixed  schools. 

Subjects. 

Standard. 

Total. 

Standard. 

Total. 

Standard. 

Total. 

I. 

n. 

ra. 

IV. 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

Religious  infftniction 

2 
• 

3 
2 

1 

2 
6 

3 

I 

2 
5 

3 
2 
2 

8 
22 

12 

8 
8 

2 
• 

8 
2 

1 

2 

• 

8 
2 
2 

2 
5 

8 
2 

2 

2 

8 
22 

11 

8 
7 
1 
15 

4 

9 

2 

4 
15 

4 

12 
0 

2 
6 

8 

2 

1 

2 
6 

3 
2 
2 

2 
5 

8 

2 
2 

2 
5 

8 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 
4 

8 

Wo'^k langiieM . .  .  .^^     ^  ^     ^  ^^x 

22 

OeographyT  history  and  dtUenship's 
lessons 

12 

Physics 

Housewifery  (for  tills) 

Arithmetic       . 

4 
1 

8 
1 
1 

4 
2 

3 

1 
1 

i 
2 

4 

1 
1 

.... 

16 
8 

14 

8 

4 

4 
1 

2 

1 

1 
8 

1 
8 

3 
1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

8 

8 

4 
1 

2 

4 

{1 

3 

1 

1 
8 

{I 

8 

4 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1 
3 
1 
2 

8 
3 
3 

4 

1 

2 

/  3 

4 

16 

Geometry     and     geometricall 
drawing 

[Girls.. 

aSs!! 
gSs.'! 

LBoys.. 

Vteehand  drawing 

12 

flandwrltlnff 

14 

<M«lglng.       .   .              ... 

1 

4 

1 

3 
3 

{ 

4 
1 
2 

8 
3 
8 

.... 

4 
1 
2 

8 
3 
3 

Needlework! 

14 

Physical  training i 

Girls.. 
iBoys.. 

3 

2 

3 
3 
3 

2 

8 
8 
3 

8 

12 
9 
12 

12 

TVem^ language....  .  .  ^      .  «  ^ 

liani»dinstniBlionforbo]^> 

3 

12 

>  For  girls  only  in  mixed  schools. 
*  For  boys  oniy  in  mixed  schoob. 


COOPERATIVE  CLASSES 
FOR  YOUNG  MEN 


Boston  YoiiBg  Men's  Qiristiin  Union 
Offers  Insbmdion  at  Minimnm 
Ont — Yonnf  Women  Admitted 
to  Some  Classes — ^Physical  Train- 
inf  a  Feature. 


To  supplement  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  and  other  strictly  educaional  In- 
stitutions, and  to  give  educational  op- 
portunity to  young  men  who  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  school  before  completing 
the  elemeutary  or  the  high-school  course 
is  the  aim  of  th^  evening  classes  and 
clubs  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Union.  All  classes  and  clubs  are  on 
a  cooperative  basis,  the  fees  covering  only 
the  expenditure  for  instruction.  Such 
courses  as  bookkeeping  and  accountancy, 
shorthand,  business  English  and  corre- 
spondence, salesmanship,  freehand  draw- 
ing, and  first  aid  to  the  injured  are  given 
for  members.  Young  women  are  ad- 
mitted to  classes  when  accommodations 
permit.  It  is  planned  to  cooperate  with 
the  university  extension  courses  of  the 
Btate  of  Massachusetts  In  starting  new 
classes  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 

Small  Bdncmtional  Reond  TaMce. 

Beside  the  regular  classes  and  the  so- 
cial  clubs,  there  are  small   round-table 
clubs,  whose  main  object  is  not  social, 
22724**— 22 2 


but  educationnL  These  are  composed  of 
groups  of  young  men  interested  in  a  com- 
mon topic,  who  learn  from  each  other  as 
well  as  from  the  leader.  Such  clubs, 
aided  and  directed  by  the  institution,  ac- 
complish their  purposes  at  a  minimum  of 
expense.  An  employment  problem  round 
table,  a  radio  club,  a  rubber  club,  a  shoe 
and  leather  club,  a  current  topics  club, 
and  an  orchestral  club  are  some  of  the 
educational  organleatlons.  A  gymnasium 
where  classes  are  held  in  gymnastics, 
dancing,  and  athletics  is  a  feature  of  the 
union.  There  is  also  a  library  and  read- 
ing room. 


SUCCESSFUL  EXHIBIT  OF  HEALTH 
LITERATURE. 

Fourteen  hundred  persons  visited  the 
'*  healthland "  exhibit  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  at  St.  Paul  Minn., 
giving  their  names  and  addresses.  The 
exhibit  represented  a  radio  station  which 
received  messages  from  the  public  ask- 
ing for  information  on  health  topics. 
Under  a  sign,  "Where  you  get  your 
power,"  a  radio  outfit  was  shown,  sub- 
stituting for  the  batteries  such  **  sources 
of  power  "  as  a  milk  bottle,  an  orange,  a 
carrot,  etc.  Boy  and  girl  scouts  directed 
visitors  to  the  exhibit  and  explained  that 
the  Bureau  of  Education  would  answer 
requests  for  information  on  health  mat- 
ters. Each  of  the  1,400  persons  who  left 
their  names  and  addresses  received  ,i 
health  bulletin  from  the  bureau. 


TRAINING  TEACHERS 
OF  ADULT  IMMIGRANTS 


New  York  State  Department  of  Edn- 
cation  Maintains  39  Courses  in 
19  Commnnities — State  Teach- 
ers' Certificates  Have  Been  Issued 
to  3,496  Students. 


That  adult-immigrant  teaching  has  be- 
come firmly  established  as  a  definite  part 
of  the  educational  program  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  that  teachers  and 
superintendents  recognize  more  generally 
the  need  for  special  training  in  this  line 
is  indicated  by  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  providing  special  classes 
to  train  teachers  of  immigrants.  These 
courses  prepare  teachers  for  work  in 
evening  and  extension  classes  and  they 
are  given  both  in  the  summer  and  in  the 
regular  school  year.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions they  are  "80-hour  courses,"  and 
persons  who  complete  them  successfully 
earn  not  only  a  State  certificate  but  also 
college  credit  for  the  number  of  semester- 
hours  occupied  by  the  work. 

During  the  regular  school  year  1921- 
22,  the  State  department  of  education  of- 
fered 39  courses  in  19  communities.  New 
York  City  alone  having  14  courses.  Al- 
together 1,488  persons  registered  and  70.5 
of  them  received  State  certificates  for 
successful  completion  of  the  work.  Col- 
lege credit  was  earned  by  486  persons. 
The  summer  preceding  this  school  year 
gave  many  teachers  the  opportunity  to 
take  up  preparation  for  immigrant  educa- 
tion and  743  teachers  were  registered  in 
the  27  courses  offered  in  10  communities. 
Of  these  601  earned  State  certificates 
and  396  gained  college  credit  also. 

By  a  f^ystem  of  financial  cooperation 
with  colleges  and  unlvereities  of  the 
State,  under  which  the  State  assumeil  an 
underwriting  responsibility  only,  a  larger 
number  of  courses  wore  provided  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible  with 
the  funds  available.  At  the  same  time 
the  total  expense  to  the  State  was  re- 
duced through  fees  paid  by  students 
wishing  to  gain  college  credit.  Various 
amounts  were  saved  in  different  centers 
by  the  use  of  the  fees  in  paying  the  ex- 
penses, ranging  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost.  The  fee  money  was 
used  to  pay  expenses  at  the  place  where 
it  was  collected. 

In  the  past  three  years  7,055  persons 
have  registeretl  in  these  courses,  includ- 
ing both  the  summer  and  the  regular 
registration. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

BANK  OF  HEALTH 


Established  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Edacatioii  of  the  Proyi- 
dence  Public  Schools — Distinc- 
tions Are  Granted  for  Obsenring 
Health  Rnles. 


Each  8clioolrooin  adopting  the  plan  l)e- 
comes  a  branch  of  the  Providence  Bank 
of  Health.  AU  the  pupils  in  the  room 
are  meuibers  of  the  bank.  At  present 
the  bank  is  used  by  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grade  rooms.  Each  branch  has  a  presi- 
dent, head  caiihier,  assistant  cashier, 
and  a  receiving  teller  for  each  row  in 
the  room. 

The  teacher  is  president.  The  presi- 
deut  appoints  the  other  officers.  Gen- 
eral ranking  in  health  scholarship, 
physical  training*  and  deportment  ofEer 
s  fair  basis  upon  which  to  make  ap- 
pointments. 

Deposit  slip  of  the  Pro^Hdence  Bank  of 
Health     School     Department,     Provi- 


School Grade 

Name  of  pupil 

<^  yesterday, 


..    Boom — 


192__,  I  observed  the  health  rules  which 
I  liave  marked  below  with  an  X: 

HKALTH   BULES. 

Mark  here. 

Rule  1.  Sleep  10  hours  with  win- 
dows open 

Rule  2.  Brush  the  teeth  morning 

and  night 

Rule  3.  Wash  face,  hands,  neck, 
and  ears  and  clean  finger  nails 
before  breakfast 

Rule  4.  Eat  a  good  breakfast 

Rule  5.  Exercise ;  in  the  open  air 

two  hours  dally 

Rule  6.  Take  five  deep  breaths  of 

frosh  air  three  times  daily 

Rule  7.  Wash  face  and  hands  be- 
fore meals 

Rule  8.  Hot  bath  at  least  once  a 

Rule  9.  Daily  attention  to  toilet 

Konca. 

Rule  1.  Ten  hours  sleep  for  chUdrea  undor 
12  years  old ;  nine  hours  iX  over  12. 

Uule  8.  A  hot  bath  twice  a  weelt  is  better 
than  once  a  week. 

Every  morning  the  assistant  cashier 
passes  to  each  pupil  a  deposit  slip  for 
the    day    preceding.    On    Fridays    and 


other  days  Just  before  holidays  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  slips  are  given  to  each 
pupil  to  cover  the  number  of  days  out 
of  school.  These  slips  are  taken  home, 
filled  there,  and  brought  back  to  school. 
The  slips,  filled  by  the  pupils,  are  col- 
lected by  the  receiving  tellers.  The  slips 
are  then  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
and  handed  to  the  head  cashier,  who 
keeps  them  on  file  until  such  time  as  the 
president  may  order  otherwise.  The 
president  may  develop  any  plan  of  ac- 
counting for  the  practicing  of  rules  and 
for  the  recognition  of  the  same,  keeping 
iu  mind  in  this  plan  that  the  doing  of 
the  rules  should  be  above  the  getting  of 
rewards. 


SIX  SAFETY  LESSONS  FOR  ELEMEN- 
TART  SCHOOLS. 

To  encourage  farther  intelligent  study 
In  schools  of  the  subject  of  safety,  the 
Highway  Education  Board  has  published 
a  bulletin  containing  six  safety  lessons 
by  elementary-school  teachers.  These  les- 
sons were  selected  from  about  50,000  sub- 
mitted in  a  national  safety  lesson  con- 
test conducted  by  the  board  in  1021.  The 
prize  lesson,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Rogers,  of 
Sterling,  Colo.,  is  included.  Each  one  of 
the  lessons  printed  has  been  used  in  the 
classroom  with  good  results,  and  they  are 
offered  with  the  expectation  that  they 
will  be  adapted  for  use  according  to  the 
individual  requirements  ot  sc^iools.  The 
office  of  the  board  is  in  the  Willard 
Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 


TEACHERS   NEEDED   FOR   PHILIP- 
PINE SCHOOLS. 

High-school  teachers*  primary  special- 
ists, and  model  primary  teachers  are  to 
be  selected  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commissiom  for  service  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Competitors  for 
these  i)osltions  will  not  be  required  to 
report  for  examination  at  any  place,  but 
will  be  rated  on  physical  ability  and  on 
education,  training,  and  experience.  The 
rule  wlilch  formerly  excluded  from  this 
examination  women  who  were  not  the 
wives.  Immediate  relatives,  or  fiances  of 
men  examined  for  teaching  positions  has 
been  rescinded.  Salaries  range  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000  a  year. 


As  a  safety  measure  in  case  of  fire, 
tipper  floors  of  four  Baltimore  schools 
have  been  closed  by  order  of  the  school 
board.  The  classrooms  on  these  floors 
will  remain  closed  until  fire  escapes  have 
been  built  and  the  business  manager  of 
the  school,  reports  that  the  rooms  are 
safe. 


NEGRO  EDUCATION 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Conference  Held  in  Raleigh  Under 
Auspices  of  State  Education  De- 
partment Shows  Growing  Spirit 
of  Cooperation  Between  Races — 
Many  New  BnMings. 


^  North  Carolina  is  making  progress*  In 
her  eflSort  to  educate  negro  children  and 
train  them  for  good  citizenship,  according 
to  reports  presented  at  a  recent  confer- 
ence on  the  State  program  of  negro  edu- 
cation. This  meeting  was  held  at  Ra- 
leigh under  the  auspices  of  the  Division 
of  Negro  Education  of  the  State  D^art- 
raent  of  Public  Instruction.  Dr.  E.  G. 
Brooks,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, outlined  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  past  four  years,  and  told 
how  a  "  declaration  of  principles  **  made 
by  r^resentative  negroes,  had  resulted 
in  eooperatioii  and  mutual  confidence. 

N.  C.  Newbold,  director  of  the  division 
of  negro  education,  declared  that  North 
Carolina  had  kept  faith  with  the  colored 
people  and  had  mad«  good  in  its  State 
educational  prograoi.  hixolvlng  $d3^000 
for  negro  schools.  In  its  local  educational 
program,  involving  $USS6,060,  and  1a  its 
negro  puUlc  sdlool  teachers'  salary  pro- 
gram, involving  $1,500,000.  During  the 
past  year  great  advances  were  nisde  In 
carrying  out  the  program. 

lUU  MlUiMi  tt  Iftmml  SchMla. 

Nearly  all  of  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  has  been  spent  on  buildings  and 
equipment  at  the  three  -State  normal 
schools  for  negroes.  Among  the  addi- 
tions hare  been  three  dormitories,  an 
administration  and  classroom  building,  a 
combination  building  to  be  used  as  gym- 
nasium and  auditorium,  a  principaVs 
home,  and  a  three-teacher  practice  schooL 
These  three  schools  receive  from  a  State 
an  annual  maintenance  fund  of  $75,000. 
The  General  Education  Board  has  appro- 
priated $125,000  for  equipment  for  these 
schools. 

Other  buildings  under  construction  are 
a  hospital  for  tubercular  negr6es  and  a 
new  building  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College,  Greensboro,  costing, 
respectively,  $100,000  and  $115,000. 
Eighty-one  Rosenwald  schools  were  built 
during  tlie  past  year  at  a  cost  of  $330^7. 
Teacher  training,  including  training  for 
high-school  teaching  and  for  vocational 
teaching,  has  been  organized  iu  various 
schools  at  a  cost  of  $65,000. 
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OREGON  CHILDREN  MUST  AHEND  PUBUC  SCHOOL 


Law  Adopted  bjr  Popular  Vote  November  7  Expected  to  Came 
PwfwiHmwfr  of  Paroohial  and  Primte  Schodf—Io  Etfeot  Sep. 
tember^  1926. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
t>f  Oregon: 

Section  1.  Tliat  section  5259,  Oregon 
laws,  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  amended 
fio  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Si:o.52d9.  Childben  Between  the  Ages 
OF  8  AND  16  Years. — ^Any  parent,  guard- 
ian, or  other  person  In  ttie  State  of 
Oregon  haying  control  or  charge  or  cus- 
tody of  a  diild  under  the  age  of  16 
years  and  of  ftie  age  of  8  years  or  over 
at  the  commencement  of  a  term  of  public 
school  of  the  district  In  whiCh  said  child 
resides,  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  send  surti  clilld  to  a  public  school 
for  the  period  of  t!me  a  public  school 
shall  be  held  during  the  current  year  in 
said  district,  Shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  each  day's  failure  to  send 
«ttch  chfld  to  a  ptfblic  8Cho<^  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  off  wise:  PrortVf^rf, 
!!%«*  iB  tlw  fal4f5wtng  eases  cWldpen  i^baU 
«ot  be  required  to  attend  fmblic  scbools: 

(«)  CeiiiDiiEN  Pbtbicaixt  Unable. — 
Aay  chUd  who  H  abnomal,  flObnormal, 
w  idt^Miieally  WMbbte  to  attend  schooL 

<6^    CiilIJfeBI9l    WSO    B.\V!E   OOMFUmED 

^iu£  Gi6HTK  'Gbab£. — Am¥  chlld  w^  hauB 
<x>uipleted  tiie  eighth  grade  hi  accordanoe 
wi!li  tlie  pro¥i«ions  of  the  State  course 
of  study. 

(c)  DisTAK€E  i-BOM  ScHOOL. — Children 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  W  yeai-s.  in- 
clusive, whose  place  of  residence  is  more 
tlian  11  miles,  and  children  over  10  years 
of  age  whose  place  of  residence  Is  more 
than  3  miles,  by  the  nearest  traveled 
road,  from  a  public  school :  Provided, 
Itowever,  That  if  transportation  to  and 
from  school  is  furnished  by  the  school 
district,  tlrts  exemption  shall  not  tipply. 

(tf)  Psnr]ici«  iNSTRTTcnoN.— Any  child 
-wi*©  is  Mng  taiigb*  for  n  Uke  period  of 
time  by  the  parent  or  a  private  tefH^ter 
anch  mbieetatwm  are  usually  tanght  in  the 
:fi]ZBt  ei^t  iwftjrs  ia  the  pnbtic  sckool.  Init 
tefore  nah  child  can  be  tauglit  by  a 
orient  «r  a  private  teaeher,  wdh  parent 
^M*  pri¥«te  teacher  most  areceive  written 
permission  from  Hie  icoiiaty  a^periiiteBd- 
enxt,  «nd  such  permission  shall  Bot  ex- 
tend longer  than  the  end  of  the  current 
jschool  year.  Such  child  must  r^^n  to 
^he  county  Bchool  superintendent  or  some 
person  designated  by  him  at  least  once 
every  three  months  and  take  an  exami- 
nation In   the  work  covered.     If,  after 


such  examination,  the  county  superin- 
tendent shall  determine  that  such  child 
Is  not  being  proi>erly  taught,  then  the 
county  superintendent  shall  order  the 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  to  send 
such  child  to  the  public  school  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  year. 

Jmil  Bmiemwm  Umy  Be  InfliBtML 

If  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  per- 
son having  control  or  char^  or  custody 
of  any  child  between  the  age  of  ^8  and 
16  years  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  section,  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  less  tlian  $5  or  more  tlian  $100,  or  to 
imprisonment  In  the  county  Jail  not  lefsis 
than  2  nor  more  than  50  days,  or  by  both 
such  ftne  and  itnprisonment  in  ttie  dis- 
cretion of  the  cowrt. 

This  act  shafl  take  effect  and  be  and 
remain  in  force  froa  and  after  tiie  1st 
day  of  September,  1926. 


AINSWORTM  HIGH  SCHOOL  QR^/M^ 
iZED  AS  A  REPUBLIC. 

To  make  moue  real  the  study  of  ow 
««iutry'«  form  of  GoremBwot  and  to  p«- 
iMire  students  lor  their  future  iluties  as 
citisens,  the  higk  9chool  ot  Alatworth, 
Nebr.,  has  been  organlised  as  a  BepubUc, 
with  eacii<;laf»is standing  for  a  State.  The 
students  elect  at  large  a  presideat  and 
a  vice  president.  Two  senators  are 
elected  to  represent  each  class  and  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
is  elected  to  represent  each  five  students. 
The  senate  and  tlie  house  of  representa- 
tives meet  and  make  laws,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  which  Is  passed  upon  by  the 
faculty,  acting  as  the  supreme  court. 

The  president  appoints  a  cabinet  whldi 
consists  of  a  flecretarj  of  state,  a  secre- 
tary of  t*>e  tPeafwry,  a  secretaiy  of  ath- 
letics, a  secretary  of  m^isic.  etc.  Blec- 
tioBs  were  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  aftw 
the  Ifarst  Mtaoday  in  November,  and  a 
week  before  election  day  candidates  weace 
dhosee  at  primarteB.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  plaa  will  familiarize  tAie  studenbs 
with  the  workings  of  tbe  GoFemaeirt 
iietter  than  any  formal  teaching  of  civics. 
The  student  odrganization  doe^s  not  exer- 
cise any  authority  over  the  <lisclpUne  of 
the  school ;  this  remains  with  tlu?  faculty 
and  administrative  officers. 


GIFTED  STUDENTS 
RECEIVE  CONSIDERATION 


Princqitl  Topic  Disaissed  at  Confer- 
ence of  Assodatien  of  American 
Uniyersitief — Important  RqN>rts 
Made  by  Committees — Uniyershy 
Finance  Dismissed. 


The  gifted  gtudest  in  various  relations 
to  higher  education  was  discussed  at  ti»e 
arst  sessioB  of  the  twenty-fourth  an- 
nual coaCereBce  of  the  Associatloa  ef 
Amerlcaii  Uoirersftties  held  at  Johns 
Hfifdcins  University,  Noirember  9,  10,  and 
11.  Dr.  Ben  N.  Wood,  assistant  to  the 
dean  of  Oodumbla  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
verse, ^)oke  ^  the  sifting  o«t  of  the 
excepdonal  student  aiui  his  relation  to 
the  aoTleuinm.  The  gifited  stadent  tmd 
research  was  the  subject  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Carl  S.  Seaariiore.  deaa  of  the  graduate 
Bcheoi,  State  Unirersdty  ef  Iowa.  Mr. 
Oharles  Bifanrg  Mami,  permanent  <'hair- 
inan  of  civilian  adriaory  board,  War  l)e- 
pattment,  war  plans  division,  general 
^«ff,  discfissed  the  gifted  student  In 
technical  studies. 

University  finanee  was  discussed  at 
the  second  session  of  the  conf^-ence  by 
Tosvor  Amett,  secretary  of  the  general 
edtioatiMi  board,  fonneriy  atNl^tor  of  tbe 
Unir««ity  of  <3ilcago.  Various  ocMnmit- 
taes  pfesenilod  their  reports  on  such  sub- 
jects as  academic  and  professional 
hiahar  degrees,  classification  of  univerai- 
ties  and  'Coile^s,  and  concerted  action  in 
snpport  «f  sdh^orly  publication.  The 
prograsa  on  tlie  gifted  studoit  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  oommittee  to  consider 
proposals  for  the  reorganization  of  edu- 
cation, of  which  Dr.  iiay  Layman  WU- 
tar,  president  erf  LelaDd  Stanford  Junior 
University,  was  chaimuui. 


Vocational  education  In  Wyoming  Is 
growing  In  popularity.  In  the  s<*ool 
year  1021-22  ttie  enroTlraent  fn  Twa- 
tlonal  classes  was  1,302,  an  Increase  of 
^58  per  cent  in  the  five  years  tl»e  work 
bas  been  going  <m.  Of  this  number,  T74, 
or  more  than  half,  attended  erening 
classes. 


Hundreds  of  British  teachers  gathered 
In  London  during  the  summer  for  a  '*  va- 
cation counse."  Students  at  this  course 
were  addressed  by  H.  M.  Richards,  chief 
inspector  of  schools.  Lord  Burnham,  and 
others. 
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READING  TASTES  OF 
HIGH.SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Differences  in  Temperament,  Back- 
ground, and  Ability,  as  Well  as  in 
Maturity — Supreme  Interest  of 
Youth  in  Human  Life. 


By  Mauobie  Van  Deuhen,  Loh  Angeles 
High  School. 

What  do  high-school  girls  and  boys 
like  to  read?  Just  to  see  them  crowding 
into  the  library  makes  one  hesitate  to 
generalize.  Age  alone  does  not  account 
for  the  marked  differences  in  reading 
tastes  which  one  finds  in  high  school. 
There  are  differences  of  temperament,  of 
background,  of  ability.  A  new  self  is 
born  during  these  years.  An  ego  that 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  ci^jwd,  but 
that  lives  apart  in  its  own  castle.  If 
you  can  find  the  key  to  the  castle,  how 
easy  to  bring  forth  treasures  that  will 
please  the  owner!  But  if  you  have  not 
the  key  you  may  waste  your  eloquence 
extolling  this  book  or  that.  You  have 
not  reached  the  ear  of  the  master 
within.  He  puts  the  book  politely  down 
without  arguing. 

There  is  the  French  boy  whose  en- 
thusiasm is  Fabre.  After  Octave  is  gone 
the  books  lie  neglected  on  the  shelves. 
Our  Russian  books  come  to  life  for  a 
stalwart  fellow  whose  ambition  Is  to  go 
to  Russia  as  an  engineer  and  make  his 
fortune.  The  girl  who  was  bom  In 
Maine  finds  delight  in  Van  Dyke  and 
Thoreau.  Quiet,  slow-moving  Roy  has  to 
be  torn  from  Lord  Dunsany's  ominous 
tales  when  the  library  closes.  Herbert's 
name  is  on  the  book  card  of  every 
physics  book  in  the  library.  He  was 
very  earnest  the  other  day  in  telling  me 
what  a  fine  book  Hale^s  **  Study  of  Stellar 
Evolution  "  Js,  how  clear  and  simple. 

Boys  have  a  perennial  interest  in  ap- 
plied science.  The  Scientific  American, 
Popular  Mechanics,  and  Radio  News  are 
worn  to  shreds.  Girls  care  more  for 
imaginative  literature,  and  there  are  al- 
ways those  to  whom  poetry  and  drama 
are  an  enchanted  land.  They  read  Shaw 
and  Yeats  and  Mackaye,  but  the  drama- 
tist dearest  to  their  hearts  is  Sir  James 
Barrle. 

The  younger  girls  dearly  love  a  story 
about  girls  and  are  attracted  to  any  book 
whose  title  is  a  girl's  name.  '*  Main 
Street"  and  the  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
series  are  preferred  among  recent  books 
by  one  girl,  who  is  suri^i'lsed  that  every- 
day happenings  can  be  so  interesting  and 
••  cover  such  a  quantity  of  pages/* 


Do  we,  who  have  read  so  much,  realhfie 

how  empty  are  the  title  of  famous  books, 
the  names  of  great  authors,  to  novices  in 
reading?  "Ann  Veronica,"  "  When  Ghost 
Meets  Ghost,"  are  titles  that  lure  young- 
sters to  disappointment.  A  little  girl 
looking  up  from  n  fat,  reil  reference  book 
asks,  "What  is  Homer's  first  name?" 
She  expects  to  find  his  life  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America."  A  boy  is  undecided 
whether  to  read  "The  House  of  Seven 
Gables."  A  friend  says,  helpfully,  "  I 
read  *  The  House  of  a  Thousand  Candles ' 
once;  that  was  a  good  book."  My  re- 
marks are  listened  to  with  mild  interest, 
but  a  penciled  note  discovered  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  chapters,  "  This  is  a 
dandy  book,"  settles  the  matter.  The 
judgment  of  a  peer  is  far  more  potent 
than  that  of  a  librarian,  who  might  be 
expected  to  crack  up  her  wares,  regard- 
less. Who  could  resist  "The  Blazed 
Trail "  with  this  annotation  by  a  B,o  boy, 
"  I  recommend  this  to  anyone  wishing  a 
heart-thnjbbing  and  educational  book"? 

Allowing  for  varying  tastes  and  inter- 
ests there  Is  a  certain  unanimity  in  high 
school  minds  as  to  what  constitutes  "a 
good  book."  In  the  first  place  they  agree 
with  Alice,  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  book 
without  pictures  and  conversation?" 

The  supreme  interest  of  youth  is  hu- 
man life.  In  a  good  book  there  is  action, 
adventure,  romance,  with  a  minimum  of 
description,  and  with  a  happy  ending 
that  satisfies  one's  desire  for  Justice  and 
beauty.  If  there  is  mystery  and  suspense 
in  the  plot  so  much  the  better,  and  humor 
is  thrice  welcome.  "The  Three  Musket- 
eers," "  To  Have  and  to  Hold,"  "  Huckle- 
berry Finn  "  are  called  for  over  and  over 
again.  "  I^s  Miserables,"  "Personal  Rec- 
ollections of  Joan  of  Arc,"  "Don 
Quixote"  never  fail  to  awaken  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  a  delightful  discovery  that  a 
great  book  may  be  a  good  book  too. 

The  later  discovery  that  the  beauty  or 
charm  of  the  author's  style  may  be  as 
great  a  factor  in  enjoyment  as  the  plot 
often  comes  as  a  surprise  during  high- 
school  years  and  marks  a  turning  point 
in  the  indivi dual's  choice  of  books. 

Hudson  has  had  many  admli*ers  but 
none  more  sincere  than  this  tenth -grade 
boy :  "All  the  time  as  I  read  "  Green 
Mansiims  "  I  seemed  to  bo  in  the  forest 
and  hearing  the  birds'  songs  and  voices." 
"In  another  passage  Hudson  causes  a 
spirit  of  suspense  so  great  that  one  feels 
as  though  a  weight  too  heavy  to  lift  were 
on  his  heart." 

Another  critic  of  style  is  a  Japanese 
boy  who  has  been  reading  Garland's 
"Main  Travele<l  Roads." 

"  He  has  a  fine  courage  to  leave  a  fact 
with  the  reader,  ungarnished  and  unvar- 
nished, which  makes  the  reader  to  sus- 
pect and  to  think." 


High-school  libra  Finns  see  a  proeeseion 
of  books  and  borrowers  going  and  <-om- 
Ing,  but  they  can  not  see  the  thoughts, 
the  purposes,  the  questionings  in  the 
minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  as  these 
books  make  their  readers  "  to  suspect 
and  to  think."  There  are  some,  perhaps 
many,  in  the  upper  grades  of  high  school 
who  see  in  books  a  reflection  of  life  and 
who  look  there  for  an  answer  to  ihehr 
problems  and  for  a  vindication  of  their 
joy  in  life.  They  read  the  modem  re- 
alistic novels  with  an  honest  desire  for 
the  truth  even  though  it  shatter  a  dream. 
But  if  there  is  a  gleam  of  hope  or  beauty 
in  the  picture  they  pin  their  faith  to 
that. 

After  reading  "The  Harbor"  a  girl 
writes,  "If  this  is  life,  this  something 
which  is  always  starting  out  anew  and 
bearing  one  along,  that  is  strong,  that  is 
a  surprise,  a  shock,  a  dazzling  passion  of 
hope,  a  reality,  and  a  book  without  end- 
ing, then  surely  it  is  a  thing  worth  while, 
a  thing  in  which  great  joy  may  be  found.** 

Another  girl  compares  "  The  Harbor " 
with  other  modem  novels.  "This  book 
is  realistic.  Only  life  can  be  so  relent- 
less and  so  dark.  I  like  the  book  be- 
cause it  does  not  feature  a  sentimental 
climax  such  as  the  popular  novel  of  the 
day.  This  makes  tlie  book  more  really 
human.  Uke  "Main  Street,"  It  is 
sternly  material,  and  in  both  the  search 
for  the  fine  things  is  defeated.  In  "Alice 
Adams  "  the  gloomy  tone  is  predominant, 
although  it  is  not  so  deep  a  book  and  is 
not  written  as  if  the  author  really  meant 
It  as  Poole  does.  I  liked  The  Harbor 
because  It  made  me  think.** 

In  reading  book  reviews  written  by 
high-school  students  I  am  impressed  by 
their  admiration  of  things  true,  honest, 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  "  Hud- 
son proved  to  me  that  love  Is  greater 
than  gold;  that  truth  is  always  best, 
even  if  it  may  cause  bad  results;  that 
man  and  nature  are  inseparable." 

Every  noble  quality  in  the  hero  is  se- 
lected for  praise.  Again  and  again  they 
pay  tribute  to  sincerity,  hard  work,  cour- 
age, fairness,  from  Robinson  Crusoe  to 
Booker  Washington.  Biographies  yield 
them  rich  returns  in  ideals  and  encour- 
agement. 

I  think  that  the  Japanese  student 
whom  I  have  quoted  already,  though  a 
foreigner  and  older  than  many  of  his 
classmates,  expresses  well  the  high- 
school  point  of  view  In  his  appreciation 
of  the  characters  in  Garland's  stories : 

"They  were  no  doubt  the  dauntless, 
brave,  yet  sincere  pioneers  of  the  west- 
ern wilderness,  whose  heroic  deeds  God 
blesses.  I  reverence  not  what  thoy  had 
but  what  they  were  and  what  they  hav» 
done  for  greatness  and  nobleness.'  ' 
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HEALTH  ESSENTIALS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Joint  Committee  of  National  Conndl  of  Education  and  American 
Medical  Association  Report  Conditions  and  Propose  Remedies — 
Summary  of  Recommendations. 


To  state  the  health  conditions  of  rural- 
school  children,  to  propose  and  recom- 
mend measures  that  are  necessary  and 
practicahle  for  the  health  care  of  these 
children,  and  to  report  praiseworthy 
efforts  which  some  communities  are  mak- 
ing to  provide  for  this  care,  the  Joint 
(Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Edu- 
cation and  of  the  National  Council  of 
Kducntion  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  the  xVmerican  Medical  As- 
sociation has  issued  a  bulletin  called 
Health  Essentials  for  Rural-School  Chil- 
dren as  a  sequel  to  a  previous  bulletin 
on  minimum  health  requirements  for 
rural  schools. 

Health  of  Rnral  Children  U  Poor. 

More  than  half  of  the  school  children 
in  the  United  States  are  attending  the 
rural  schools,  and  these  childi'en  are, 
on  the  average,  less  healthy  than  the 
children  of  the  cities,  says  the  bulletin, 
^tudy  of  more  than  half  a  million  chil- 
dren shows  that  in  physical  defects,  such 
jts  tho84>  of  the  teeth,  tonsils,  eyes, 
Mlands.  nutrition,  etc.,  rural  children  are 
in  worse  condition  than  city  cliildren,  in 
H>ite  of  the  evils  due  to  congestion  In  the 
sluni.<».  Health  examinations  of  more 
than  a  million  school  children  in  New 
>ork  State  directed  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in  the  past  four 
years  sliow  that  72  per  cent  of  pupils 
in  city  schools  and  87  per  cent  of  pupils 
in  rural  schools  have  health  defects.  For 
tJie  past  10  years  the  death  rate  in 
rural  New  York  has  been  higher  than 
tlie  death  rate  in  New  York  City.  It  is 
a|'i>arent,  says  the  report,  that  in  the 
past  10  or  20  years  the  standards  of  life 
lu  cities  in  relation  to  health  have  risen 
above  those  of  rural  communities. 

PabUc  SehMl  Miut  Teach  Health. 

The  most  vital  phase  of  the  problem 
of  rural  health  relates  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  children,  and  it  is  recog- 
nized more  clearly  every  day  that  the 
public  school  is  tlie  strategic  agency  to 
provide  for  the  children  of  each  com- 
munity not  only  the  best  possible  meth- 
ods of  general  education  but  also  the 
best  available  standard&f  for  care  of 
health.  Health  work  in  rural  schools  is 
still  very  new,  but  enough  has  been 
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done  in  a  few  States  to  demonstrate  how 
important  and  how  practical  are  these 
forms  of  health  work. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

Ten  EiacndaU  for  Health  in  Rural  Schooli. 

I.  Daily  health  inspection  by  parent 
and  teacher  with  the  cooperation  of 
school  nurses  and  doctors  for  detection 
of  early  signs  of  health  disorders,  to 
control  and  minimize  communicable  dls- 


II.  General  health  examination,  in- 
cluding dental  examination,  at  least  once 
a  year,  for  discovery  of  physical  defects 
and  estimation  of  general  health  and 
capacity  of  the  child. 

There  should  be  scales  in  every  rural 
school,  so  that  each  pupil  may  be 
weighed  once  a  month. 

III.  Follow-up  health  work  with  pro- 
vision of  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
care  for  correction  of  health  defects, 
with  service  of  school  or  district  nursev 
to  make  effective  the  health  program  in 
the  school. 

Nutrition  ClasMs  When  Neeeesary. 

IV.  Warm  school  lunches  for  all  rural 
school  children,  to  be  paid  for,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  the  homes.  Nutrition  classes 
for  necessary  cases. 

V.  Sanitary  and  attractive  school- 
houses  and  surroundings  wliich  are  es- 
sential to  health  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

VI.  Efficiently  trained  teachers  quali- 
fied to  do  their  full  share  in  the  care  of 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  children. 

VII.  Practical  health  ti-ainhig  of  all 
pupils  for  the  establishment  of  health 
habits  and  the  extension  of  health  con- 
duct and  care  to  the  school,  to  the  homes, 
and  to  the  community  in  general. 

VIII.  Special  classes  and  schools  for 
the  mentally  and  physically  defective,  in 
which  children  may  receive  the  care  and 
instruction  requisite  for  their  excep- 
tional needs. 

IX.  Generous  provision  >|or  wholesome 
play  and  recreation  in  school  and  com- 
munity. 

X.  Organization  and  cooperation  of  the 
home  and  the  school  and  of  interested 
people  and  societies  to  insure  to  all  chil- 
dren the  essentials  of  health  and  general 
well-being. 


DISMAL  PICTURE  OF 
GERMAN  CONDITIONS 


Financial  Difficnkies  Have  Checked 
All  Educational  Development — 
New  Forms  of  Schools  Meet  For- 
midable Opposition — ^Educational 
Journals  in  Trouble. 


From    a    letter    written    by    Reinhold    Lbs-* 

MANN,  of  Leipzig. 
[Translated  from  the  German  by  P.  H.  Pear- 
son.] 

At  the  present  moment  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Leipjsiger  Lehrerzeitung  is  at 
stake.  The  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  price  of  paper  (Jiiore  than  300- fold 
the  cost  of  peace  times),  of  printer's 
ink,  etc.,  has  brought  our  entire  press 
Into  an  extremely  critical  situation. 
The  graveyard  of  German  educational 
Journals  is  growing  with  xmcanny  swift-* 
ness.  We  shall  have  to  require  extraor- 
dinary sacrifices  of  our  organization,  In 
order  to  maintain  our  organ. 

The  progressive  teaching  body  of  Sax- 
ony will  certainly  not  fail,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  the  outlook  is  dis- 
mal. Since  the  last  catastrophal  plunge 
of  the  mark,  insuperable  financial  diffi- 
culties have  arisen  in  our  school  re- 
forms, both  with  resi)ect  to  organization 
and  method.  Every  proposal,  no  matter 
how  promising,  Is  doomed  to  be  shat- 
tered as  soon  as  it  gives  rise  to  expense. 

The  social  democrats  have,  to  be  sure, 
worked    according    to    their    ability    to- 
wards raising  the  school  and  educational  • 
system.     Mature  plans  for  the  Arbeits- 
schule  are   probably   at   hand,   and   the 
teachers  as  a  body  are  prepared  to  carry 
them    into    effect,    unless    material    dis- 
tress robs  them  of  their  power  of  ener-| 
getie  action ;    but   financial   trouble   im- . 
poses   its  almighty   veto.     The   German 
Oberschule   and    Aufbauschule    (8th    to' 
13th  school    years)    are   attaining  fixed  I 
forms ;    but    the    university    professors ' 
deny  to  their  graduates  the  right  of  ad-, 
mission.       The     Einheltsschule     is     in 
preparation;     but    the    churches    stub-! 
bornly  oi^pose   it   through   insistence  on 
the  denominational  school. 

I  can  not,  as  you  wish,  report  "  educa-  [ 
tional  developments";  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  educational  retrogressions. 


Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  time  of  the 
faculty  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  is 
given  to  research  pi*ol>Ienis  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Industrial  and  agricultural  ac- 
tivities of  the  State. 
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DIBCEMBBB*    1922. 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  VII  IS  AVAIL- 
ABLE. 


An  index  and  title-jpage  to  School 
LiFK,  Volume  VII,  comprising  the  num- 
bers from  September  to  December,  1921, 
inclusive,  is  now  available  for  distribu- 
tion. It  will  be  sent  gratuitously  u];kki 
application  to  the  CommisBioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 


AMERICAH  EDUCATION  WEEK. 

It  is  aaj^e  to  say  that  the  American 
public-school  system  is  founded  upon  re- 
peated educational  crusades.  The  pldh 
of  maintaining  schools  from  public  funds 
for  the  children  of  all  the  pec^)le  was 
not  the  plan  originally  prevalent  in  most 
of  the  States,  and  even  where  it  was  in 
use  it  was  but  feebly  developed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic. 

That  plan  did  not  originate  spontane- 
ously in  the  minds  of  all  the  individual 
citizens,  for  they  were  accustomed  to 
the  methods  of  their  fathers  and  were 
satisfied  with  them,  knowing  or  appre- 
ciating nothing  better.  It  was  only 
when  the  suggestion  came  from  others, 
and  came  forcefully,  convincingly,  and 
repeatedly  that  popular  interest  was 
aroused.  It  required  the  extraordinary 
eloquence  and  the  eternal  perseverance 
of  such  educational  propagandists  as 
Horace  Mann  and  Henry  Barnard  in 
New  England,  John  D.  Pierce  and  New- 
ton Bateman  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
\Villiam  H.  Ruffner  and  Gustave  Orr  in 
the  South  to  enable  the  public  school  as 
we  now  understand  it  to  gain  a  foothold 
as  the  principal  means  of  education 
throughout  the  land. 

The  mere  establishment  of  the  system 
wa.s  not  an  that  was  required.  Ameri- 
cans, being  hunmn,  are  prone  to  become 
absorbed  in  their  own  affairs  and  to 
become  lukewarm  in  matters  of  public 
concern,  especially  If  those  matters  are 
'  likely  to  lead  to  Increased  taxation.  As 
It  was  necessary  to  adopt  vigorous  propa- 
ganda to  arouse  them  to  tlie  neeil  of  imb- 


lic  schools  In  the  beginning,  so  It  has 
been  frequently  necessary  to  adopt  simi- 
lar methods  whenever  the  need  of  any 
important  extension  of  the  system  has  be- 
come apparent. 

Such  campaigns  have  been  conducted 
so  effectively  and  popular  enthusiasm 
for  the  schools  has  been  cultivated  so 
assiduously  that  it  is  now  a  part  of  the 
life  of  the  American  people.  No  inter- 
est is  nearer  to  their  hearts;  the  public 
schools  are  recognized  as  the  bulwark 
of  the  Nation,  and  they  are  supported 
with  unparalleled  devotion. 

But  It  is  never  safe  to  allow  that  devo- 
tion to  wane.  Just  as  a  weekly  exhorta- 
tion is  good  to  prevent  the  pious  from 
becoming  weary  in  well  doing,  so  a  pe- 
riodical campaign  is  good  to  maintain 
interest  not  only  in  the  public  school 
system  but  in  the  cause  of  education  in 
general. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  never 
refused  its  aid  when  any  such  movement 
is  undertaken,  and  it  has  itself  initiated 
many  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools.  The  former  commissioner,  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  suggested  the  observance 
of  "school  week"  in  1920  "to  dissemi- 
nate among  the  people  accurate  Informa- 
tion In  regard  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  schools,  enhance  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  education,  and  cre- 
ate such  interest  as  will  result  in  better 
oi>portunltle.s  for  education  and  larger 
appropriations  for  schools  of  all  kinds 
and  grades."  The  success  of  that  cam- 
paign was  a  revelation,  for  it  was  the 
first  truly  national  campaign  in  behalf 
of  education. 

The  present  commissioner.  Dr.  John  J. 
Tlsrert,  readily  responded  when  the  re- 
quest was  made  by  the  American  Legion 
for  cooperation  in  promoting  "American 
Education  Week.**  Under  his  guidance 
the  matter  was  pushed  as  vii?orously  as 
the  bureau's  resources  and  the  ability  of 
its  staff  permitted. 

The  response  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governors  of  at  least  half 
of  the  States  Issued  proclamations  set- 
ting aside  the  week  of  December  S  to  9, 
inclusive,  for  special  observance,  **  in 
order  that  we  may  keep  In  mind  the  need 
constantly  to  improve  our  etiucational 
system.**  The  week  was  proclalmeil  as 
a  period  for  revival  of  interest  in  the 
broad  work  of  national  education. 

Practically  every  civic  organization  of 
national  importance  agreed  to  turn  its 
attention  to  education  during  tliat  week ; 
many  of  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion issued  special  bulletins  or  pam- 
phlets for  the  occasion ;  motion-picture 
producers,  distributers,  and  exhibitiirs 
cooperated  cordially  under  the   lead   of 


Director  Will  H.  Hays;  newspapers  ami 
magazines  generally  publlahed  pertinent 
articles;  ministers  everywhere  preached 
appropriate  sermons ;  and  the  files  of  tlie 
Bureau  of  Education  are  overfiowlng 
with  letters  from  State  and  local  school 
gupei-intendenta  i>romlalng  their  aid.  out- 
lining their  plans,  and  stating  the  ex- 
pected results. 

Surel>'  the  cause  of  education  must 
have  received  an  impetus  from  all  this*, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  appraise  the  full 
results;  probably  they  will  never  be 
known.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Education  has 
done  what  It  could.  The  arrows  were 
shot  Into  air;  the  full  effect  with  which 
they  fell  can  not  be  measured. 


WE  LEARN  FROM  FOREIGN-BORN 
NEIGHBORS. 

Education  is  not  only  a  school  func- 
tion. We  learn  as  long  as  we  live 
through  what  we  do,  wluit  we  read*  what 
we  hear,  and  through  contact  with 
others.  In  nearly  every  country  its 
people  have  learned  to  do  some  one  thing 
better  than  it  Is  done  anywhere  else,  and 
when  the  immigrants  from  that  country 
come  to  the  United  States  they  bring 
that  knowledge  with  them  and  teach  it 
to  us  here.  If  America  has  become  one 
of  the  most  progressive  countries  in  the 
world,  thanks  are  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  our  foreign-bom  teachers. 

The  dairy  business  in  the  United 
States  stands  now  on  as  high  a  level  as 
that  of  any  other  country.  We  have 
made  wonderful  progress  during  the  past 
80  years,  largely  because  of  the  teaching 
and  research  work  of  our  agricultural 
colleges,  but  also  largely  because  of  the 
many  hundred  Danish  dairymen  who 
have  settled  here  and  have  taught  their 
neighbors  the  Danish  way  of  making 
butter  and  cheese.  Our  first  cooperative 
dairy  was  started  by  a  Dane  on  the  lines 
which  made  cooperation  so  successful  in 
Denmark.  The  first  cream  separator  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  here  by  a 
Danish  immigrant. 

The  Italians,  Germans,  and  Russians 
brouglit  with  them  their  love  for  music 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  beautiful 
compositions  of  the  great  Old  World 
composers.  Wherever  they  came  they 
started  singing  societies.  The  high 
standards  of  our  opera  and  America's 
widespread  interest  In  great  music  owe 
much  to  their  enthusiasm. 

The  Norwejnans  and  Swedes  have  for 
many  centuries  been  famous  for  their 
sturdy  democracy,  their  love  of  liberty, 
tlieir  independence  of  spirit,  their  con- 
servatism, and  t?ieir  strong  religious  and 
moral  cliaracter,  and  any  sectiOB  in  the 
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XTnited  States  In  which  they  have  set- 
tled in  great  ntuubers  haa  been  influenced 
by  them  for  good.  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years  the  Norsemen  have  been 
among  the  most  skilled  navigators  and 
seafarers  in  the  world,  and  when  we 
take  our  place  once  again  as  a  seafaring 
nation  Norwegian-American  seamen  and 
others  who  owe  their  skill  in  seamanship 
to  Nonveglans  will  form  an  important 
part  of  our  ships*  crews.  It  will  be  re- 
Ttiembered  that  the  Resolute,  winner  of 
the  1920  cup  race,  was  manned  by  an  all- 
Scandinavian  crew. 

The  Finns  come  from  a  country  where 
the  soil  and  climate  both  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  farmers  to  strive  hard  to 
gain  a  living.  Many  of  them  have  set- 
tled on  our  abandoned  farms  and  have 
shown  us  how  even  the  i)oorest  soil  may 
be  brought  to  bear  profitable  crops.  They 
have  shown  our  people  that  hard  work 
and  thrift  bring  success.  They  found  it 
necessary  in  Finland  to  eliminate  all 
expenses  due  to  unnecessary  middlemen 
by  buying  and  selling  through  coopera- 
tive associations  and  have  done  much  in 
teaching  our  people  the  value  of  co- 
operation. 

From  the  Swedes,  Germans,  Poles, 
Yugoslavs,  and  Czecho-Slovaks  we  have 
learned  how  necessary  daily  exercise  is 
for  the  body.  The  Swedish  gymnastics 
and  the  Cfee<Ao-Slovak,  Yugoslav,  and 
Polish  "  Sokols  *•  have  all  helped  to  teach 
our  people  to  keep  their  bodies  strong 
and  active.  The  introduction  of  physical 
education  in  the  public  schools  is  due 
largely  to  the  insistent  efforts  of  the 
German  Tumvereln. 

The  Ozecho-Slovaks  have  developed  the 
building  and  loan  associations  for  home 
builders  in  a  higher  degree  than  other 
I^ieople,  and  to  their  teaching  and  influ- 
ence we  have  learned  much  in  the  high 
development  of  these  associations  over 
here. 

Immigrants  of  many  nations  from 
which  we  draw  the  bulk  of  the  laborers 
in  our  mines,  steel  mills,  and  factories 
may  not  seem  to  have  brought  much  with 
them  which  it  would  benefit  our  people 
to  copy,  but  still  they  are  teachers  who 
are  helping  to  develop  our  national  char- 
acter and  our  stock  of  knowledge.  Their 
patience  and  willingness,  their  ability  to 
do  tasks  which  our  own  laborers  find  to« 
arduous,  their  skill  in  doing  their  humble 
"work,  developed  through  generations  of 
craftsmen  and  workers,  their  help  in 
nmstering  the  natural  resources  of  this 
country,  all  is  setting  its  mark  upon  us. 

The  American  people  are  essentially 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  the  contributions  of 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  not  to  be 
overlooked. 


GIRLS  PREPARED  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL  HOME  MAKING 


Junior  Hifh  School  Stadenb  Learn 
to  Prepare  Snktantial  Meals,  to 
Care  for  Infants,  and  to  Choose 
and  Furnish  a  Home. 


To  prepare  girls  for  successful  home 
making.  Junior  high  schools  in  many 
cities  give  practical  courses.  In  one 
school  the  sewing  classes  regularly  un- 
dertake to  do  some  of  the  renovating  of 
garments  for  the  associated  charities,  ac- 
cording to  Industrial  Education  Gircolar 
No.  15  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Not  only  does  this  work 
afford  suitable  projects  in  construction 
and  repair  of  garments,  but  the  discus- 
sion of  the  work  of  the  associated  diari- 
ties  and  the  uses  to  which  the  garments 
are  to  be  put  provides  opportunity  for 
consideration  of  civic  questions  and  of 
social  relations  and  responsibility.  From 
another  school  the  giris  go  each  day  to  a 
neighboring  day  nursery,  wliere  they  pre- 
pare hot  dislies  which  the  mothers  can 
buy  and  carry  home  for  the  evening  meal 
when  they  come  to  the  nursery  at  the 
dose  of  their  workday  to  get  tineir 
babies. 

Practica]  EzpcrtoiiM  With  ChUdran. 

A  trained  kindergartner  gives  one 
group  of  ninth-grade  girls  work  in  child 
psychology,  story  telling,  food  problems, 
and  care  of  young  children.  These  girls 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  as- 
sistants in  the  kindergarten,  and  thus  to 
get  some  practical  experience  in  the  care 
of  young  children.  In  each  Junior  high 
school  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  trained  nurse  is 
assigned  to  the  school,  acting  as  dean  of 
girls  as  well  as  giving  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  nursing  and  first  aid.  With  the 
girls  of  the  nursing  class,  she  takes 
charge  of  all  cases  of  illness  in  the  school 
and  of  accidents  in  the  shops  and  on  the 
playground.  This  work  has  now  been 
placed  on  such  a  substantial  basis  that 
the  girls  receive  some  credit  for  it  if 
they  enter  the  nurses'  training  schools 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 

Whether  or  not  the  girls  marry  and 
have  homes  of  their  own,  most  of  them 
use  to  advantage  the  lessons  in  home 
making.  Not  all  of  them  will  have  the 
experience  of  choosing  and  furnishing  a 
home,  but  nearly  every  one  will  have  to 
choose  a  room  in  which  to  live.  An  effort 
is  made  to  teach  the  girls  how  to  select, 
furnish,  and  care  for  their  own  rooms. 


Some  of  tlie  instruction  can  be  used 
at  once.  In  one  school  where  lessons  on 
the  care  of  infants  are  given  to  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  girls,  inquiry  showed 
that  about  85  per  cent  of  the  girls  came 
from  homes  where  there  were  babies  and 
tliat  the  suggestions  given  in  school  were 
applied  at  home.  Some  helped  to  take 
care  of  their  sisters*  babies.  Girl  grad- 
uates of  one  Junior  high  school  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  take  two  years  of 
additional  instruction  In  a  children's 
home,  where  the  practical  experience  fits 
them  for  desirable  positions  as  nurse- 
maids and  governesses.  There  Is  usually 
a  waiting  list  of  employers  who  wish  the 
services  of  these  well-trained  girls. 

Colored  girls  who  have  received  this 
type  of  vocational  training  in  a  Oincin- 
natl  school  have  found  ready  employ- 
ment upon  graduating  from  the  eighth 
grade.  They  find  places  as  nursemaids, 
caterers'  helpers,  and  in  millinery  and 
dressmaking  establishments  for  colored 
people. 


HOW   SHALL  BUSINESS   MANAGE- 
MENT  BE  TAUGHT? 

Whether  management  and  conduct  of 
business  can  be  taught  in -schools  and 
oolleges,  and  if  so  what  is  the  best  pro- 
cedure to  that  end,  will  be  discnssed  at 
a  dinner-conference  to  be  given  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  €k)ni- 
mercial  Teachers'  Federation  at  Chicago, 
December  2M.  Among  the  speakers  will 
be:  W.  £.  Hotcbkiss,  director,  National 
Industrial  Clothing  Manofacturers ;  Ar- 
thur E.  Swanson,  of  Swanson  Ogilvie 
Co.;  and  W.  F.  (Jephart,  vice  president, 
First  Naticmal  Bank,  St  Louis.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  will  be  Glen 
Levin  Swiggett  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 


PEOPLE  WILL  CHOOSE  LOUISIANA'S 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

Louisiana's  State  superintendent  of 
education  will  hereafter  ■  be  elected  by 
popular  vote  instead  of  being  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  ac- 
cording to  an  amendment  to  the  State 
constitution  passed  at  the  last  election. 
This  constitution  had  been  adopted  in 
1921,  and  the  amendment  is  a  reversion 
to  the  former  practice. 


New  York  City's  Junior  high  schools 
are  increasing  in  number.  Forty-one 
such  schools  now  uccomiuodate  about 
72,000  pupils. 
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HIGHSCHOOL  FRA- 

TERNITIES  ARRAIGNED 


Parents  Informed  That  Illegal  As- 
sociations Have  Been  Revived  in 
Oakland  —  Tendency  to  Social 
Cliques  at  Expense  of  Scholar- 
ship and  Discipline. 


This  statement,  signed  by  the  princi- 
pals of  the  five  high  schools  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  approved  by  Superintendent 
Fred  M.  Hunter,  was  sent  to  the  parents 
of  the  high-school  pupils  of  that  city : 

The  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
high  schools  of  Oakland  feel  that  parents 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
fraternities  and  sororities  among  the 
students  in  the  high  schools  of  this  city. 

In  the  year  1909  the  State  Legislature 
by  law  prohibited  the  existence  of  these 
organizations  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
State.  The  passage  of  this  law  was  in 
resi>onse  to  widespread  public  sentiment, 
not  only  in  California  but  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  general 
belief,  supported  by  almost  universal 
testimony  of  those  having  charge  of  the 
high  schools  in  the  country,  that  frater- 
nities and  sororities  served  to  divide  the 
student  bodies  of  the  high  schools  in 
such  a  way  as  to  impede  the  growth  and 
threaten  the  existence  of  that  democratic 
si)irit  it  is  the  business  of  the  public 
schools  to  foster. 

Rendered  School  Diicipline  Difficult. 

These  assocfations  encouraged  snob- 
bei-y  and  the  assumption  of  an  arrogant 
superiority  and  promoteil  a  narrow  and 
clannish  spirit;  and  while  In  some  in- 
stances excellent  ideals  of  conduct  and 
scholarship  were  advocated,  the  gen- 
eral tendency  was  toward  the  cultiva- 
tion of  social  cliques  at  the  expense  of 
scholarship  and  good  standards.  Loy- 
alty to  their  own  membership  was  uni- 
versal and  given  precedence  over  loyalty 
to  the  rules  of  the  school  or  the  laws  of 
the  State.  This  rendered  school  disci- 
pline increasingly  difficult,  aimed  to 
shield  and  protect  the  unworthy  from 
the  consequences  of  wrongdoing,  and 
high  schools  instead  of  caring  for  indi- 
>idual  needs  found  their  administrative 
skill  taxed  to  direct  and  govern  aristo- 
cratic and  exclusive  groups,  which 
groups  in  tuni  courted,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  obtained,  the  support 
of  influential  parents  and  friends  out- 
side the  school.  To  meet  such  impos- 
sible situations  the  law  prohibiting  fra- 


ternities in  high  schools  was  passed  in 
this  and  other  States. 

Now   Excel  M  Clandestine  Groups. 

That  law  is  still  on  the  statute  books. 
The  principals  and  teachers  of  the  State 
do  not  desire  Its  repeal.  When  this  law 
was  passed  21  such  organizations  were 
in  the  high  schools  of  Oakland,  and 
while  these  went  at  least  into  tempo- 
mry  eclipse,  the  school  authorities  have 
been  made  aware  through  various  chan- 
nels that  organizations  of  thi^  chai*acter 
exist  among  students  of  the  Oakland 
high  schools  as  clandestine  and  illegal 
groups.  There  is  on  file  in  the  offices  of 
the  high  schools  a  card  signed  by  each 
student  and  by  his  parents,  stating  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  and  will  not  join  any 
high-school  fraternity  or  sorority.  Mem- 
bers of  such  organizations  at  the  present 
time  are  thus  violating  their  own  word 
and  the  confidence  of  their  parents  as 
well  as  the  law  of  the  State  and  the 
rules  of  the  board  of  education. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  principals  of 
the  high  schools  that  membership  in 
such  an  organization  under  the  present 
coudition.s  is  bound  to  l)e  a  serious  hand- 
icap to  the  development  of  that  man- 
hood and  womanhood  which  fathers  and 
mothers  covet  for  their  children.  This 
statement  is  therefore  presented  to  you 
with  the  hope  that  you  will  actively  co- 
operate with  us  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
law  of  the  State  is  enforced  and  that 
ideals  of  loyalty  and  democracy  prevail. 


SCHOOL  MUST  SERVE 

NEEDS  OF  CITIZENS 


EIGHTEEN  STATES  FORBID  HIGH- 
SCHOOL  FRATERNITIES. 

That  high-school  secret  societies  arc 
inimical  to  the  school  system  and  to  the 
public  good  Is  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  which  has 
requested  the  State  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation to  recommend  to  the  legislature 
the  passing  of  a  law  prohibiting  such 
societies  and  providing  penalties  for 
pupils  connected  with  them.  Eighteen 
States  now  have  laws  forbidding  such 
organizations  in  high  s^'hools.  These  are 
California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Vermont,  and  Washington.  In  most  of 
these  States  the  district  school  boards 
are  charged  with  the  resiK^nsibility  of 
keeiHng  secret  societies  out  of  the  schools 
and  are  granted  powers  to  punish  pupils 
who  persist  in  maintaining  them  by  re- 
fusal of  graduation  or  by  expulsion. 

In  Iowa  and  Minnesota  the  law  for- 
bids not  only  secret  societies  but  any  or- 
ganization not  sanctioned  by  the  school 
authorities.    In  Washington  the  law  will 


President  of  British  Teachers'  Union 
Describes  Bethlehem  High-School 
Building — Complete  for  Edaca- 
tional,  Recreative,  and  Gvic 
Uses — Embodiment  of 
nity  Idea. 


"A  magnificent  structure ! "  said  W.  O. 
Cove,  president  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers  of  Great  Britain  and  Wales, 
writing  in  The  Schoolmaster  of  the  new 
$2,000,000  high  school  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
"We  were  first  taken  to  the  theater,** 
he  continued,  "  whicli  was  beautifully 
decorated,  and  would  seat  1,700  people, 
while  the  stage  would  accommodate  400. 
Here  the  school  could  assemble  when 
occasion  demanded.  Here  plays  and  op- 
eras could  be  produced.  Here,  too,  the 
citizens  of  Bethlehem  would  find  enter- 
tainment. 

"  We  were  then  shown  a  swimming 
bath,  a  running  track,  a  gymnasium,  a 
restaurant,  shower  bath,  a  *  bank '  room, 
commercial  rooms  fitted  with  every  com- 
mercial need,  art  rooms,  rooms  with 
$200,000  worth  of  machinery,  libraries, 
etc.  The  boys  were  engaged  in  install- 
ing electrical  plant  and  in  fitting  the 
workshop  rooms.  The  building  was  as 
complete  for  educational,  recreative,  and 
civic  purposes  as  one  could  imagine.  No 
educational,  civic,  or  industrial  need 
was  without  its  room.  I  understood 
that  the  school  was,  in  this  industrial 
center,  the  physical  embodiment  of  the 
community  idea.  *  It  is  a  waste  of 
money,'  I  was  told,  '  to  build  a  school  for 
school  hours  only.  It  is  a  waste  of 
money,  too,  to  build  it  merely  for  the 
scholars  who  will  attend.  A  school  must 
serve  the  needs  of  the  citizens.  It  must 
be  a  center  of  civic  activities.  It  must 
provide  facilities  for  education  and  re- 
creation for  the  adult  population  of  the 
community.  In  short,  the  school  is  a 
community  center.*  '* 


not  allow  the  State  board  of  education  to 
accredit  any  private  academy  where  such 
societies  exist. 

The  New  York  school  authorities  aim 
to  sui)press  any  organization  which  seeks 
to  organize  and  perpetuate  itself  by  tak- 
ing in  students  ui)on  the  basis  of  de- 
cision of  members  of  the  organization 
rather  than  from  the  free  choice  of  pu- 
l)lls  otheiMivise  qualified  to  belong  to  it. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION 


By  Leslie  B.  Sipple,  Director,  Department  of  Rural  Education^  State  Teachers 
College,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak, 


At  the  Northern  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial School  (a  State  teachers'  college) 
at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  an  interesting  ex- 
periment In  rural  e^lucatlon  is  being 
worked  out.  The  experiment  is  twofold. 
First,  to  determine  the  amount,  nature, 
and  details  of  correlation  of  subject  mat- 
ter possible  in  the  elementary  curriculum. 
Second,  to  orRiinize  the  pupils  in  a  one- 
teacher  school  of  eight  grades  into  flexi- 
ble groups  instead  of  the  usual  eight 
grades ;  and  then  to  adapt  the  correlated 
subject  matter,  mentioned  above,  to  these 
groui»s  of  pupils.  The  r^ults  hoped  for 
(and  being  attained  to  a  certain  de- 
gree) are  a  simplified  course  of  study 
and  a  simplified  daily  schedule  for  a  one- 
teacher  rural  school. 

PapU«  An  From  Rural   Hones. 

History  of  the  school — The  campus 
rural  school,  as  it  Is  called,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  rural  demonstration  schools 
](K*ated  in  the  country  and  affiliated  with 
the  State  Teachers*  College,  is  in  its  sec- 
ond year,  having  been  organize<l  in  Sep- 
tember, 1921.  It  has  53  pupils  enrolled. 
They  are  rural  children  living  in  the 
«ountry  outside  the  city  limits  of  Aber- 
deen. By  an  affiliation  agreement  with 
the  rural  board  of  education  of  the 
Aberdeen  Township,  the  school  is  main- 
tained by  the  State  Teachers  College  for 
these  children.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
one-teacher  rural  schools  in  tl\e  State  of 
South  Dakota,  and  has  all  of  the  eight 
elementary  grades. 

The  pupils  who  make  up  the  school  are 
very,  heterogeneous,  as  to  nationality, 
occupation  of  parents,  prosperity  of 
homes,  education  of  parents,  home  en- 
vironment, etc.  The  school,  therefore, 
presents  as  many  and  as  difficult  prob- 
lems as  will  be  found  by  any  rural 
teacher. 

Teachen  of  UBooaal   Skia 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  expert  teach- 
ers. A  graduate  of  this  institution  and 
of  South  Dakota  State  University  Is  the 
<lemonstration  teacher  in  charge.  She 
has  been  with  the  school  since  its  begin- 
ning. A  graduate  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.,  is  supervisor 
of  methods  and  practice.  Both  women 
are  splendid  teachers,  thoroughly  enthu- 
siastic about  the  rural  school,  Its  prob- 
lems and  the  possibility  of  their  solu- 
tion.   Both  have  had  wide  experience  in 


many  phases  of  rural-school  work.  High 
qualifications  and  long  tenure  for  rural 
teachers  are  thus  emphasized. 

The  school  is  housed,  temporarily,  In 
a  commodious  room  in  the  college  build- 
ing until  a  thoroughly  modern  one- 
teacher  building  can  be  erected  near  by 
on  the  en  m pus. 

Local  Board  Shares  BzpcnM. 

The  budget  for  the  school  Is  about 
^3,000  per  year,  exclusive  of  supervision 
and  certain  overhead  expenses.  The 
budget  includes  teacher's  salary,  trans- 
portation of  pupils  in  motor  bus,  books, 
and  supplies.  Of  the  total  amount,  the 
local  school  board  pays  $1,200  and  the 
college  the  remainder. 

The  school  has  the  heartiest  coopera- 
tion of  the  patrons  through  a  community 
club  or  pa  rent- teacher  organization. 
This  club  meets  regularly  and  takes  the 
keenest  interest  In  each  project  of  the 
school. 

What  has  been  accomplished. — Most 
experiments  In  rural  education  are  too 
short  lived  to  accomplish  much.  Thi? 
experiment  was  planned  to  run  at  least 
three  years.  Hence  those  In  charge  are 
not  ready  to  announce  definite  or  com- 
plete results.  Possibly  such  results  can 
not  be  announced  even  by  that  time — 
June,  1924.  But  some  progress  has  al- 
ready been  noted. 

To  6«t  Childmi  Into  RIskt  AtUtiidia. 

The  first  problem  was  to  make  of  the 
pupils  a  homogeneous  group— to  develop 
a  unified,  wholesome  "atmosphere." 
This  is  being  accomplished  through  a 
well-plnnned  system  of  supervised  play 
and  pupil  participation  In  school  affairs 
through  the  agency  of  a  young  citizens' 
league.  Teamwork,  school  pride,  respon- 
sibility, respect  for  schoolmates,  self- 
control  are  slowly  but  surely  being  de- 
veloped. This  homogeneity  has  been 
further  increased  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  parents  through  the  community  club. 
No  opportunity  Is  missed  to  have  the 
children  entertain  their  parents  or  vis- 
itors with  regular  school  activities  or 
special  programs;  nor  to  have  them  act 
as  hosts  to  other  rural  schools.  The  first 
step,  then,  has  been  to  get  the  children 
into  the  right  attitude  toward  each  other, 
their  work,  and  their  part  In  It. 

The  second  problem  set  was  to  re<luce 
the  total  number  of  class  periods  to  a 


reasonable  number  for  one  teacher  to 
handle  in  a  day.  This  Is  being  accom- 
plished through  grouping  of  the  pupils, 
through  combination  and  correlation  of 
subject  matter,  and  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  useless  material.  At  present  the 
school  has  three  groups  of  pupils  and  18 
class  periods. 

Instead  of  the  regulation  eight  grades, 
the  campus  school  is  divided  into  three 
groups.  Group  I  corresponds  to  what 
was  formerly  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades.  Group  II  corresponds  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and 
Group  III  corresponds  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

In  this  scheme  the  subjects  are  com- 
bined and  correlated,  so  that  fewer 
classes  are  necessary  than  under  the  old 
organization. 

In  Group  I,  reading  and  language  are 
combined;  nature  study  and  oral  geog- 
raphy are  combined.  Spelling  and  phon- 
ics are  correlated  with  all  subjects. 
Arithmetic  Is  correlated  with  other  sub- 
jects where  opportunity  offers,  and,  in 
addition,  a  regular  course  in  arithmetic 
is  given  to  all  but  beginners. 

Soiated    Sabjocts   Aro    Groapod. 

In  Group  II,  history,  geography,  read- 
ing, and  language  are  combined,  also 
reading,  language,  and  hygiene.  Spelling 
and  writing  are  correlated  with  nil  sub- 
jects. Arithmetic  is  correlated  with 
other  subjects  wherever  possible,  but  a 
regular  course  In  arithmetic  Is  given. 

In  Group  III,  history,  geography,  and 
civics  have  been  organized  into  a  social- 
science  course.  That  subject  predomi- 
nates or  is  emphasized  most  on  which  the 
real  problem  of  the  class  centers.  In 
Group  III,  also,  English  and  bookkeep- 
ing are  correlated  with  arithmetic,  such 
as  the  writing  of  business  letters,  checks, 
drafts,  receipts,  bills,  and  farm  account- 
ing. Silent  reading  is  utilized  In  every 
subject.  Language  is  correlated  inti- 
mately with  the  social-science  course  and 
the  courses  in  hygiene  and  industrial 
work. 

Each  group  works  separately  in  music. 
Groups  II  and  III  unite  in  a  ''spelling 
bee  **  every  Tuesday  in  the  place  of  open- 
ing exercises.  These  groups  have  two 
weekly  class  periods  of  40  minutes  each 
In  Industrial  work,  the  girls  having  cook- 
ing or  sewing  and  the  boys  manual 
training. 

By  means  of  this  scheme  the  number 
of  classes  each  day  has  been  reduced  to 
about  18.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  Is  not  final.  The  pupils  are  classified 
partly  by  the  use  of  mental  tests,  physi- 
cal examination,  and  subject  tests. 

This  school  is  also  used  for  observation 
and  demonstration  by  students  in  rural- 
school  methods  classes  in  the  teachers' 
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college.  A  limited  number  of  students 
do  practice  teaching. 

This  school  is  but  one  phase  of  rural- 
teacher  training  work  at  the  teachers' 
college  at  Aberdeen.  The  college  has 
several  other  aflUiated  one-teacher 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  de- 
partment of  rural  education.  These 
schools  are  located  in  the  country  within 
driving  distance  of  the  college  by  auto- 
mobile. In  each  the  college  supplements 
the  teachers'  salaries  and  in  other  ways 
assists  the  school  The  school  boards 
select  the  teachers  on  recommendation 
of  the  college  authorities.  Students  in 
training  for  rural  work  are  taken  out  to 
these  schools  daily  for  ol>serTation  and 
practice  teaching.  They  also  take  part 
In  monthly  community  meetings.  One  of 
these  one-teacher  schools  is  a  thoroughly 
modem  structure  which  cost  $7,500  and 
was  dedicated  in  January,  1922.  It  Is 
as  fine  a  type  of  architecture  for  such 
schools  as  can  be  found  in  the  State. 
The  teacher  of  this  school,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  other  schools,  was  chosen 
becavse  of  her  excellence  as  a  teacher 
and  community  leader. 

Another  afllliated  school  Is  of  the  rural 
consolidated  type.  This  school  is  lo- 
cated a  few  miles  firom  the  campus.  The 
building  was  dedicated  November  10, 
W22,  and  cost  about  $80,000.  Here  stu- 
dents for  the  advanced  degree  (A.  B.)  in 
rural  education  in  the  college  do  obser- 
Tation  work  and  some  practice  In  teach- 
ing, supervision,  and  administration. 
The  school  is  a  fully  accredited  fbur- 
year  rural  high  school  doing  Smith- 
Hughes  work  in  agriculture  and  home 
making.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
schools,  experiments  in  methods,  super- 
vision, and  administration  are  worked 
out. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  NOMADIC  ABORIGI- 
NES OF  ARGENTINA. 

Seven  schools  are  to  be  opened  in  the 
Chaco  and  Formosa  territories  of  Argen- 
tina to  care  for  the  education  of  children 
of  nomadic  tribes  of  aborigines.  These 
tribes  now  come  to  the  settlements  at 
certain  seasons  to  work  during  the  cut- 
ting of  sugar  cane,  and  some  remain 
after  the  season  is  over.  Tlie  board  of 
education  plans  to  establish  agricultural 
and  industrial  schools  in  these  parts  of 
the  country  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Indigenes,  allow  them  to  learn  trades, 
and  receive  the  product  of  their  labor. 
The  course  of  study,  hours,  and  other 
details  are  to  be  worked  out  on  the 
ground.  The  main  object  for  the  pres- 
ent Is  to  win  the  confidence  of  these  peo- 
ple and  to  make  them  desirous  of  sending 
their  children  to  school. — Bulletin  of  the 
Fan  American  Union, 


FOOT  FACTS. 

1.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  men  and 
women  called  for  service  in  the  war  had 
definite  foot  troubles,  due  to  improper 
shoes. 

2.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  school  chil- 
dren have  Btifl  feet,  due  ta  wrong  shoes. 

3.  Improper  shoes  are  often  tlie  cause 
of  poor  posture. 

4.  Much  foot  trouble  can  be  prevented 
by  a  proper  shoe  and  stocking  from  in- 
fancy. 

5.  The  barefoot  race  never  knew  of 
foot  troubles  in  any  form. 

6.  The  proper  shoe  and  stocking  and 
cleanliness  are  essential  to  foot  health. 

7.  The  proper  shoe  should  have  a  low, 
broad  heel,  straight  inside  line,  flexible 
shank,  and  plenty  of  room  for  toe  spread. 

8.  That  children's  first  shoes  and 
stockings  should  be  carefully  looked 
after. 

9.  That  they  should  be  taught  to  walk 
in  a  straight  line. 

10.  That  they  should  be  taught  early 
In  life  exercises  which  strengthen  the 
arches  and  make  for  foot  strength. 

11.  That  children  should  be  taught 
that  good  feet  are  essential  to  health. 

12.  That  only  by  proper  care  as  to 
cleanliness,  foot  clothing,  and  daily  feet 
exercises  can  this  be  attained.— F.  A. 
Sherman,  M.  D.,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


SHOULD    STUDY    HIGH    SCHOOLS' 
HOLDING  POWER. 

Need  for  a  complete  study  to  find  the 
holding  power  of  all  high  schools  In 
New  York  State  for  a  period  of  years  is 
shown  by  the  results  of  a  limited  study 
of  that  subject,  according  to  a  bulletin 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Pupils  of  the  high-school  gradu- 
ating class  of  June,  1921,  were  studied 
in  40  cities  of  the  third  class.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  had  entered 
the  high  school  four  years  before  were 
not  graduated,  some  of  these  having 
dropi)ed  out  of  school  and  some  having 
been  retarded  by  failure  at  various 
points  in  the  course.  When  this  group 
of  pupils  was  graduated  from  tlie  ele- 
mentary schools,  In  1917,  about  16  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  did  not  enter  high 
school.  Since  such  a  large  proportion  of 
pupils  in  certain  cities  fail  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  schools  provided,  the 
State  Education  Department  feels  that 
further  information  should  be  obtained 
regarding  all  the  cities  of  the  State.  In 
the  course  of  the  complete  study  it 
should  be  possible  to  determine  the  In- 
fluence of  the  different  factors  which 
tend  to  cause  loss  during  the  high-school 
period. 


ENGLISHMAN  UUDS 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 


RelncUntly  Admits  That  Englidi 
Schoob  Are  Inferior — Represent- 
ative American  School  Has  Stu- 
dents From  Many  Foreign  Cemi- 
tries — Gmrses  Count  Toward 
Degrees. 


Summer  schools  are  much  more  in 
favor  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  W.  G.  Cove,  president 
of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Wales,  writing  in  The 
Schoolmaster  of  his  visit  to  this  country, 
where  he  attended  the  Boston  meeting  of 
the  National  liklucation  Association.  In 
the  course  of  his  visit  he  went  to  (Colum- 
bia University. 

"The  summer  school,  for  which  the 
university  is  famous,  had  just  com- 
menced," he  writes.  "  Students  had  come 
from  all  the  States  of  America,  from 
many  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  Japan, 
and  China.  There  were  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  students.  I  heard  some  of  the 
lectures,  Including  that  of  the  profound 
and  renowned  educationist,  Prof.  John 
Dewey.  Summer  schools  are  much  more 
in  favor  in  America  than  they  are  in  this 
country.  I  understood  that  a  number  of 
the  courses  taken  at  the  summer  school 
would  count  toward  a  degree.  A  com- 
parison of  English  and  American  summer 
schools  compels  one  to  admit  that  our 
summer  schools  are  Inferior.  They  are 
not  so  boldly  conceived  or  so  w^  organ- 
ized, and  they  certainly  have  not  the 
status  of  the  American  summer  schools. 
Summer  schools  in  this  country  need 
more  attention  than  we  have  paid  them. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  our  present  sum- 
mer schools  will  ever  raise  us  to  a  pro- 
fessional status.*' 


In  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  where  all 
the  mills  are  closed  on  Fridays,  a 
Father's  Day  was  held  at  the  school. 
A  printed  invitation  was  sent  to  each 
father  in  town,  inviting  him  to  visit  the 
school.  More  than  1,()C)0  visitors  came, 
about  half  of  whom  were  men. 


Intelligence  tests  are  used  to  classify 
Lorain  (Ohio)  pupils  in  tlie  first  grade 
of  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the 
junior  high-school  grades.  On  the  basis 
of  the  results  of  these  tests  the  pupils 
are  divided  Into  slow,  average,  and  su- 
perior groups. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  "HEALTH 
WEEK"  OR  "HEALTH  DAY." 


Bj  Habrict  L.  Wedqwood,  R.  N. 


Poften. 

A  poster  contest  offers  excellent  mate- 
rial for  an  exhibit.  It  gives  the  teacher 
opportunity  to  Interest  her  children  in 
health  habits  and  health  facts.  There 
is  no  better  way  of  bringing  health  truths 
home  to  x>£Lrent9  than  through  posters 
made  by  their  own  children. 

The  Judging  can  be  made  a  feature, 
and  good  publicity  may  come  from  chocs- 
lug  prominent  people  as  Judges — the 
mayor,  etc. 

TIm  Milk  Bmr. 

A  "penny  a  glass"  milk  bar  will  at- 
tract attention  if  prettily  dressed  (but 
inexpensively  dressed)  dairy  maids  dls- 
pease  the  milk.  Large  milk  distributors 
will  often  supply  much  of  the  necessary 
equipment. 

A  little  song  or  playlet  or  parade  twice 
dally  wtn  attract  attention  to  the  "  bar." 

PlajB,  PMit«MiaMi»  Pi 


A  5  or  10  minute  pageant,  pantomime, 
ar  play  may  be  staged  at  10  and  at  3 
o^clock  to  call  attention  to  the  "  bar  "  or 
other  special  health  feature.  A  ^ort 
'*  health  parade  "  may  be  used  instead. 

Healtk  Fortvnt  Tdler. 

The  health  fortune  teller  is  always 
enthusiastically  greeted.  She  may  wan- 
der about  carrying  a  magic  box  out  of 
which  forttmes  t?an  be  drawn,  or  she  may 
reside  in  a  tent,  gaze  into  a  crystal  ball, 
or  tell  the  palm. 

Have  for  distribution  printed  mate- 
rial for  the  child  to  take  home,  a 
picture  of  the  fortune  teller,  or  an  at- 
tractive health  idea  for  varying  ages. 
The  success  of  this  depends  largely  upon 
the  personality  of  the  fortune  teller,  un- 
less a  very  definite  procedure  is  outlined. 
The  fortune  t^ler  may  have  diiler^it 
bags  or  boxes  for  fortunes,  one  for  little 
Sirls,  one  for  Junior  hi|^-sefaool  girls, 
c»ne  for  would-be  baseball  players^  etc. 

EMay  C«ntegte. 

Bssay  ccmtests  have  been  used  for 
years  in  other  sobjecta,  and  children  are 
eager  to  compete  if  there  is  recognition 
or  reward.  The  subjects  may  be  about 
anything  In  the  heal^  fl^d— health 
habits,  how  children  of  all  lands  sleep, 
great  discorerles  in  the  healUi  Aeld, 
great  men  and  women  who  have  done 
something  for  the  health  of  the  world. 


Debate*  and  SpeaUac  Contests. 

There  may  be  debates  between  mem- 
bers of  a  class,  or  of  a  school,  or  between 
schools,  and  why  not  on  subjects  which 
have  a  bearing  on  health?  The  great  fig- 
ures in  the  health  world  can  easUy  be 
eulogized  in  oratory,  and  debates  are  in 
order  as  to  the  relative  value  of  this 
thing  or  that  in  the  health  field.  In 
order  to  debate,  children  must  have  in- 
formation. 

The  Country  Fair  tai  Poiteta  or  MMeb. 

The  prize  animals  can  be  pictured  or 
mod^ed,  tlieir  good  points  noted,  and  the 
reasons  for  their  perfection  written 
down.  Then  have  a  booth  for  the  prize 
children— posters  or  photographs  or 
models,  with  points  of  excellence  (f6r  a 
good  specimen  of  a  child)  listed  and  rea- 
sons assigned. 

The  Health  Parade. 

Health  parades  are  always  well  re- 
ceived and  are  easy  to  get  up.  One  sec- 
tion may  carry  banners,  **  We  strike  for 
longer  hours  in  sleep,"  etc. 

The  eighth  grades  in  all  the  schools 
may  compete  for  the  best  dii^lay  or  ap- 
pearance. 

There  need  not  be  floats  nor  anything 
expensive.  In  one  place  floats  wore 
made,  however— miniature  floats  mounted 
on  children's  express  wagons  and  hauled 
by  the  ^ildren  in  the  parade.  A  prize 
might  be  given  for  the  best  idea. 

Oliildren  dressed  to  represent  vegeta- 
bles, and  named  '* Billy  Beet,"  "Jimmy 
Onion,"  etc  Ohildreii  love  the  idea  of 
naming  fmit  and  vegetables. 

^  milk  bottle,  with  a  face  on  the  hot- 
lie  and  legs  walking  below;  perhaps  a 
tall,  dirty,  bine  bottle  of  milk  and  a  short, 
fat,  creamy  bottle;  or  a  bottle  with  all 
the  smiling  ingredients  attached  by 
cords. 

A  float  representing  a  room  with  six 
or  eight  windows  and  through  each  win- 
dow a  ^ild  is  discovered  carrying  out 
one  of  the  health  rules,  with  exi^natory 
sign  over  window,  such  as  "  I  brush  my 
teetii  twice  a  day;  do  you? " 

A  collection  of  babies  in  baby  carriages 
with  signa,  **  We  need  better  milk," 
"  More  fresh  aUr,"  or  "  I  lose  Instead  of 
gaining." 

little  boys  dressed  in  overalls,  4  or  5 
years  old,  carrying  signs,  "  We  strike  for 
longer  hours  of  sle^,"  ^Less  work  and 
worry,"  etc 


If  you  have  any  health  clubs  in  the 
schoc^,  let  them  put  on  any  original 
ideas  which  they  may  have  and  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  idea  carried  out  in 
parade. 

Let  boy  and  girl  scouts  figure  largely. 

Have  the  stores  put  in  window  ex- 
hibits, letting  your  health  committee  ap- 
prove the  exhibit  beforehand,  and  have 
a  statement  to  that  effect  appear  in  the 
window. 

The  girls  who  have  taken  domestic 
science  in  school  can  be  used.  Let  some 
girl  of  10  or  12  cook  as  a  window  dis- 
play some  of  the  most  approved  foods; 
let  her  wear  an  apron  made  by  the  sew- 
ing dass,  bearing  a  label  of  class  and 
number,  and  have  it  of  good  kitchen 
style. 

If  there  are  crusaders  in  your  schools, 
have  them  wear  crusader  hats  and  carry 
shields  and  march  in  the  parade. 

Perhai>s  five  or  six  floats  representing 
the  same  number  of  nationalities,  all 
doing  health  rules  in  their  own  particular 
style  or  way. 

Children  to  represent  flowers  and 
lab^ed,  "We  love  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
and  water ;  do  you?  " 

Helps  for  a  "  Health  Week.'^ 

The  magazine  ** Mother  and  Child" 
(published  by  the  American  Child  Hy- 
giene Association,  Seventeenth  and  F 
Streets,  Wa^ington,  D.  C.)  has  pub- 
lished several  articles  in  the  past  year 
which  you  may  flnd  useful : 

January,  1922,  8:24^27:  Parading  for 
health.    By  Grace  Hallock. 

April,  1922,  8:16&~168:  Poster  making 
by  school  children.    Ibid. 

July,  1922 :  A  child-l^alth  window. 

January,  1922:  A  new  child-welfare 
film. 

If  a  play  is  wanted,  write  to  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  ask 
for  their  recent  folder  on  "Plays  and 
Pageants."  In  choosing  a  play  choose 
one  that  stresses  health  in  a  positive 
manner  rather  than  In  a  negative  way. 
We  must  build  up  a  positive  health  Ideal 
in  the  child's  mind.  Show  him  not  that 
disease  is  bad  for  him  but  that  health 
is  good  for  him.  Why  not  write  your 
own  play? 

If  "clean-up  day"  is  to  be  a  part  of 
your  "  health  week,"  write  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  for  printed 
material. 

If  you  need  poster  suggestions,  write 
to  the  Child  Health  OrganlzaUon,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Elducation  and 
tell  US  alKHit  any  discoveries  or  new  ideas 
that  helped  you  In  your  "health  week," 
so  tliat  we  may  add  them  to  our  circaiars 
and  pass  them  on  to  others. 
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PROMOTION  WITHHELD 
FROM  EXCESSIVE  NUMBERS 


After  16  School  Terms  Pupils  Who 
Entered  Together  Are  Found  in 
All  Grades  From  Fifth  to  High 
School. 


By  William  L.  Ettingkr,  Superintend- 
ent of  SchooU,  New  York  City. 

Of  a  grand  total  of  approximately 
716,000  pupils  in  the  regular  elementary 
grades,  83,000  children  failed  of  promo- 
tion on  June  30  last.  What  results  from 
such  conditions?  Presumably  the  pupils 
were  denied  promotion  in  order  to  in- 
sure their  better  training  during  the 
succeeding  term  and  to  preserve  the 
homogeneity  of  the  classes  newly  formed. 
But  the,  converse  of  the  picture  is,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pupil,  discourage- 
ment, and  unfruitful  repetition  of  at 
least  part  of  the  ensuing  term's  worls, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school 
organization,  increase  in  *'  overageness," 
early  elimination  from  the  upper  grades, 
increase  in  cost  because  of  the  greater 
number  of  years  required  to  complete 
the  course,  and  last,  bat  not  least,  con- 
gestion in  the  grades. 

To  illustrate  in  simple  fashion  the 
retardation  and  congestion  that  arise 
from  prevailing  I'ates  of  nonpromotlon, 
let  me  state  that  if  we  follow  the  school 
<*areers  of  1,000  typical  children  who  en- 
tered school  eight  years  ago,  we  find, 
applying  the  successive  yearly  rates  of 
promotion,  that  at  the  close  of  16  terms 
the  phalanx  of  1,000  youngsters  has  lost 
its  compactness  and  has  become  a  group 
of  stragglers,  distributed  through  the 
grades  as  follows: 

Distribution  of  the  original  group  of 
1,000  p\ipil8  at  the  close  of  16  school 
tenns. 

Grade.  Pupils. 

Graduates 139 

8B 260 

8A 288 

7B 185 

7A 87 

6B 80 

6A 9 

5B 2 

The  degree  of  retardation,  overage- 
ness,  congestion,  and  expense  incident  to 
such  rate  of  progression  will  be  illus- 
trated as  I  develop  my  presentation. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  percentage 
of  promotions  as  of  the  term  ending 
June  80,  1922,  may  be  Ulustrated  by 
quoting  the  figures  with  reference  to  10 


school  districts,  6  of  which  ranked  high 
and  5  of  which  ranked  low  in  the  total 
distribution : 

Percentage   of  proinotions    by   districts, 
June,  1922. 


High. 

Lou>. 

District.          Per  cent. 

District. 

Per  cent. 

23d 92.3 

8th 

._.  79. 1 

21st 88.1 

47th 

_  78.  4 

19th 87.  2 

29th 

...  79.  9 

14th 86 

48th 

.„  7G.6 

36th 85 

27th 

...  72.3 

Another  interesting  distribution  re- 
veals the  variation  in  the  rates  of-  pro- 
motion of  different  schools,  exclusive  of 
special  schools  such  as  the  probationary, 
for  the  term  ending  June  30.  1921.  I 
will  give  the  number  of  schools,  city- 
wide,  in  the  five  highest  and  the  live  low- 
est percentage  groups : 

High  group. 

Number  of 

bchools.  all 

Rate  of  promotion.  boroughs. 

100-97  per  cent 5 

96-93 18 

92-89 27 

88-85 93 

Loio  group. 

76-73 45 

72-69 16 

68-65 8 

64-61 4 

60-below 8 

The  average  rate  of  promotion  for  the 
city  was  88.6. 

I  present  these  promotion  statistics  as 
one  aspect  of  a  general  condition  result- 
ing from  existing  e<lucational  aims,  ad- 
ministration, and  instruction. 

I  know  full  well  that  no  one  in  our 
schools  will  regard  the  presentation  of 
these  specific  facts  as  a  fiat  that  we  are 
to  maintain  a  regimentation  of  children 
and  advance  them  irrespective  of  their 
attainments.  But  I  do  present  them  as 
ones  that  give  additional  reason  fqr  a 
careful  study  of  the  premises  and  also 
the  methods  involved  in  our  present  clas- 
sification and  Instruction  of  children. — 
Bulletin  of  High  Points, 


To  further  their  education  and  gain 
credit  toward  college  degrees,  more  than 
3,000  twchers  enrolled  last  year  in  even- 
ing classes  established  by  educational  ex- 
tension department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  More  than  100  courses 
are  given  in  these  classes,  including  edu- 
cation, psychology,  English,  languages, 
history,  mathematics,  music,  art,  econom- 
ics, and  physical  education.  In  many 
places  the  faculty  of  a  local  institution 
gives  the  instruction. 


SUPREME  COURT  UP- 
HOLDS VACCINATION  LAW 


No  Violation  of  the  Constitiitioii  for 
State  or  Local  Anthorities  to  Ex- 
clude Pupils  Who  Refuse  to  Sub- 
mit to  Vaccination. 


City  health  ofiicials  have  authority 
under  the  police  power  of  the  States  to 
require  school  children  to  be  vaccinated 
and  in  so  doing  are  not  acting  in  contra- 
vention of  the  "due  process"  or  the 
"equal  protection"  clauses  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  according  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Bran- 
deis  on  November  13  in  the  case  of 
Zucht  V.  King  et  al.,  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Ordinances  in  that  city  provide 
that  no  child  or  other  person  shall  at- 
tend a  public  school  or  other  place  of  ed- 
ucation without  having  first  presented 
ai  certificate  of  vaccination.  Public  of- 
ficials had  excluded  the  plaintiff  from  a 
public  school  because  she  did  not  have 
the  required  certificate  and  had  refused 
to  submit  to  vaccination.  They  also 
caused  her  to  be  excluded  from  a  private 
school. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  ordi- 
nances  violate  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
since  they  deprived  her  of  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  and  that  as  ad- 
ministered they  denied  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  case  came  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  a  writ  of  error.  Justice 
Brandeis  stated  that  in  view  of  a  long 
line  of  decisions  previously  rendered  in 
the  Supreme  Court  he  could  find  in  tlie 
record  no  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  ordinance  sufficiently  substantial  to 
support  the  plaintiff's  writ  of  error,  and 
this  writ  was  ac»cordingly  dismissed. 


WITHDRAWAL  DEPENDS  ON  INDI- 
VIDUAL, NOT  COURSE. 

More  than  twice  as  many  pupils  with- 
draw from  technical  courses  in  the  high 
schools  as  from  academic  courses,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  of  three  high  schools  in 
Cincinnati.  R.  J.  Condon,  suiierintendent 
of  schools,  states  that  this  large  with- 
drawal Is  not  due  to  lack  of  attractivenesg 
in  the  practical  work,  but  to  the  fact  that 
certain  types  of  boys  and  girls  select 
the  more  practical,  scientific,  and  techni- 
cal courses  because  tliey  can  not,  or  fear 
they  can  not.  do  the  work  of  the  more  ab- 
stract general  courses.  These  pupils 
would  probably  drop  out  before  complet- 
ing the  course,  no  matter  what  group  of 
subjects  they  chose. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  MOVE- 

BIENT  IN  MISSOURI 


(Contitiued  from  page  7.1) 

When  the  movement  for  standardizing 
high  schools  and  academies  and  that  for 
standardizing  the  four-year  colleges  had 
been  worked  out,  there  were  l«ft  many 
private  institutions  that  belonged  to 
neither  class.  These  colleges  had  been 
giving  instruction  beyond  that  of  the 
secondary  schools,  but  less  than  was  re- 
quired to  be  rated  as  a  standard  college. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  weak,  strug- 
gling church  colleges,  without  endow- 
ment and  depending  upon  tuition  fees 
and  gifts  for  their  support. 

BMMttfal    Cataloffnet    Arc   Deceptlre. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  has  had  more 
or  less  of  them.  The  Middle  West,  how- 
ever, was  their  favorite  habitat*  You 
have  no  doubt  seen  their  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogues  announcing  courses 
that  would  have  reflected  credit  upon  a 
well-endowed  university. 

In  the  organization  of  the  educational 
system  that  I  have  described  above  these 
colleges  had  as  yet  no  place.  They  were 
unwilling  to  become  academies;  they 
were  unable  to  become  standard  colleges. 
Since  there  were  no  standards  among 
them,  each  was  a  law  unto  itself,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  great  variation 
among  them  and  no  incentive  for  im- 
provement. It  soon  became  apparent  to 
those  in  charge  of  these  weak  colleges 
that  they  must  secure  recognition  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  State  or  close 
their  doors.  On  the  one  hand  they  had 
no  definite  relation  to  the  accredited  high 
schools  by  which  they  might  attract  high- 
school  graduates,  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  had  no  definite  relation  to  the  stand- 
ard colleges  by  which  their  graduates 
cotild  be  admitted  and  given  credit  for 
their  work. 

DM  Not  AUract  AmbltlMU  8t«d«Bti. 

The  result  of  this  situation  was  nat- 
urally that  these  colleges  did  not  attract 
students  who  were  ambitious  to  secure 
later  the  training  offered  by  the  standard 
college,  and  very  few  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing been  won  by  attractive  advertise- 
ments and  smooth-tongued  solicitors,  en- 
rolled as  students  received  any  real  stim- 
ulus for  training  beyond  that  offered  In 
the  course  elected  or  had  awakened  in 
them  any  desire  for  more  training.  Even 
in  this  very  dlflicult  situation  those  in 
charge  of  some  of  these  colleges  tried 
desperately  to  maintain  good  scholastic 
standards  and  to  do  good,  honest  work. 
They  must  compete,  however,  with  those 
who  had  no  educational  ideals  and  who 


measured  success  by  the  size  of  the  en- 
rollment Those  of  you  who  have  studied 
the  educational  development  In  any  State 
can  readily  uuderstand  that  this  situa- 
tion could  not  endure.  They  were  out- 
side the  closely  coordinated  educational 
system,  and.  being  neither  "fish  nor 
fowl,"  had  no  place  on  sea  or  land. 

T«m  to  UniTeralty  f«r  Relief. 

Fortunately  for  education  in  Missouri, 
the  presidents  of  some  of  these  unclassi- 
fied colleges,  dissatisfied  with  the  educa- 
tional situation  and  hard  pressed  by  the 
economic  situation,  turned  to  the  uni- 
versity for  relief.  They  were  flamiliar 
with  the  excellent  work  that  the  uni- 
versity had  done  in  standardizing  the 
high  schools;  hence  they  requestecl  the 
university  to  standardize  them.  Al- 
though most  of  the  struggling  colleges 
were  offering  four  years  of  college  work, 
they  were  willing  to  accede  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  university  that  they  be 
standardized  as  junior  colleges  giving 
two  years  of  college  work.  Two  things 
influenced  this  decision.  The  first  was 
the  ability  of  the  schools  themselves; 
the  second  the  movement  which  had  been 
inaugurated  at  the  university  under  tlie 
leadership  of  Dr.  A.  Ross  Hill,  then 
president,  to  put  all  the  professional  de- 
partments on  a  two-year  college  basis. 

Since  the  various  professional  schools 
were  requiring  for  admission  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  two  years  of  the  al- 
lege of  arts  and  science  or  the  equiva- 
lent, and  since  it  was  necessary  in  the 
l)eginning  to  have  rather  uniform  stand- 
ards, those  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
college  of  arts  and  science  were  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  for  afllliation.  It 
was  left,  however,  to  the  schools  to  de- 
cide whether  they  would  have  a  college 
course  of  two  years  based  upon  an  ad- 
mission requirement  of  four  years  of 
high-school  work  or  a  college  course  of 
four  years  based  upon  an  admission  re- 
quirement of  two  years  of  high-sch4K)I 
work.  In  organization  most  of  them 
have  chosen  the  latter  plan. 

yUlUnc  Committoe  Iiwpecti  CMIesea. 

In  1911  the  work  of  aflJliation  was 
begun  by  the  committee  on  accredited 
schools  and  colleges.  The  machinery  pro- 
vided for  the  affiliation  of  these  colleges 
was  as  simple  as  possible.  When  the 
authorities  of  a  college  applied  for  ap- 
proval they  were  requested  to  furnish 
certain  essential  data  upon  a  blank  form 
provided  for  that  purpose.  These  blanks 
were  turned  over  to  a  committee  of 
three  known  as  the  junior  college  examin- 
ing committee.  If  the  data  furnished  by 
any  given  college  Indicated  that  the  col- 
lege  approximately   met   the  conditions 


for  approval,  the  visiting  committee  gave 
the  college  a  thorough  inspection.  For 
10  years  the  committee  consisted  of  the 
same  members  of  the  faculty,  thus  insur- 
ing the  greatest  possible  uniformity  in 
the  examinations.  The  report  of  the 
visiting  committee  was  made  to  the  com- 
mittee on  accredited  schools  and  colleges, 
and  if  the  college  met  all  requirements  it 
was  approved. 

The  committee  rarely  approved  any 
college  upon  the  first  examination.  It 
was  usually  necessary  to  point  out  to  the 
authorities  some  deficiency  in  the  library, 
in  laboratory  equipment,  in  the  curricu- 
lum, or  in  the  teaching  staff.  A  written 
report  pointing  out  these  deficiencies  and 
making  very  definite  suggestions  hi  re- 
gard to  them  was  made  by  the  commit- 
tee. If  the  committee  found  upon  their 
next  visit  that  the  deficiencies  had  been 
removed,  the  college  was  recommended 
for  approval;  otherwise,  it  was  given 
more  time  to  carry  out  the  committee's 
suggestions. 

Blfhteen  Jmiier  CoUeset  Approred. 

In  this  way,  during  the  past  11  years, 
18  junior  colleges  have  been  approved. 
Sixteen  of  these  are  private  colleges  and 
two  are  public  colleges.  The  public  col- 
leges are  the  Kansas  City  Junior  College 
and  the  St.  Joseph  Junior  College.  The 
others  are  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  being  fairly  well  distributed, 
though  central  Missouri  has  the  larger 
share.  The  private  colleges  are  classified 
as  follows: 

Baptist 4 

Catholic 8 

Methodist 3 

Christian 2 

Presbyterian 2 

Christian  Science 1 

Nonsectarian i 

16 
Retalto   BBtlrelr   BenefldaL 

The  results  of  the  Jimior  college  move- 
ment in  Missouri  are  very  important, 
and  in  these,  of  course,  lies  your  chief 
Interest.  I  shall  mention  only  the  most 
significant.  The  first  and  most  conspicu- 
ous result  was  the  change  wrought  in 
the  colleges  themselves.  With  definite 
standards  established  for  them,  with 
definite  guidance  on  tlie  part  of  the  uni- 
versity always  at  hand,  their  improve- 
ment was  immediate  and  notable.  Li- 
brary and  laboratory  equipment  was 
made  more  adequate,  entrance  require- 
ments  were  increased  and  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  requirements  for  graduation 
were  made  definite  and  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  requirements  of  the  first 
two  years  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
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Higher  scliolastk!  standards  for  tbe 
members  of  ttie  teadiing  staff  were  es- 
tablished, with  the  resoH  that  the  poorly 
equipped  teacher  was  dropped  or  glTen 
an  oRiortimity  for  better  preparation 
by  study  in  some  good  graduate  school 

As  soon  as  the  improvement  in  these 
oclKN>1s  and  their  recognition  by  the  uni- 
versity became  known  to  par^[its  haying 
children  to  educate  there  was  at  once  a 
material  iacrease  in  their  enrollment 
rrhere  was  also  noted  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  preparation  of  the  students. 
Before  the  colleges  were  accredited 
their  students  were  for  the  most  part 
preparatory  students.  Now  well- 
equipped  high-school  students  asked  for 
admission.  Since  students  could  receive 
credit  at  the  university  for  work  done  in 
these  colleges,  and  thus  prepare  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  professional  de- 
partments— law,  education,  medicine, 
Journalism,  commerce,  etc. — or  for  the 
Junior  year  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science,  many  parents  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  have  their  children  take  the 
work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  the  junior  colleges.  In  many 
cases  the  student  could  stay  at  home  and 
prepare  for  admission  to  a  professional 
school  at  the  university,  and  all  students 
in  a  junior  college  had  the  advantage  of 
closer  contact  with  teachers — ^the  "per- 
sonal touch."  In  addition,  there  was 
the  advantage  of  close  and  continuous 
supervision,  which  is  not  possible  in  a 
large  university.  These  advantages  espe- 
cially attracted  parents  with  daughters 
to  educate.  To  them  tlie  Jimior  college, 
with  its  small  enrollment  and  dose 
supervision,  seemed  a  better  place  for 
their  daughters  than  a  large  university 
community,  with  its  freedom  and  its  re- 
sponsibility for  self-direction. 

Important  Link  in  Bdacational  STitcm. 

The  rapid  growth  in  enrollment  in  the 
accredited  Junior  colleges  was  most  grati- 
fying to  the  executives  of  these  colleges 
and  also  to  the  authorities  of  the  uni- 
versity. To  the  Junior  coUegBs  it  was 
gratifying  becajuse  their  aelf-req^ect  was 
restored  and  their  value  as  educational 
agencies  was  made  real  and  important. 
Not  only  had  they  been  saved  from  a 
difficult  position  but  they  had  been  made 
an  important  link  in  the  edncationai  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  The  State  auperin- 
tendant  of  public  schools  at  once  ar- 
ranged a  plan  by  which  their  graduates 
can  secure  a.  temporary  certificate  to 
teach.  This  growth  was  gratifying  to 
the  university  authorities  because  it  Jus- 
tified their  faith  in  the  value  to  educa- 
tion of  the  Junior-coUe^  movement.  It 
was  well  worth  while  to  ex{^nd  time  and 
effort  when  the  results  for  efficient  edu- 


cation were  so  excellent.  The  success  of 
tiie  movement  was  gratifying  to  the  uni- 
versity authorities  for  a  much  more  sig- 
nificant reason,  which  I  shall  mention 
at  smne  length  later. 

DtTelop  Into  Efflbdtnt  Inatttntioni. 

The  second  result  also  affected  in  no 
small  measure  the  development  of  the 
colleges  themselves.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
came known  that  they  were  efficient  edu- 
cational agencies,  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  sdioolBy  pliilan- 
thropic  persons  began  to  assist  them,  and 
with  the  funds  contributed,  dormitories 
and  acad^nic  halls  were  built  and  li- 
braries and  lahoratoriea  were  equipped. 
I  can  give  no  correct  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  these  philanthropic  contribu- 
Uona  I  know  of  four  Junior  cidleges 
that  during  the  last  few  years  have  put 
into  buildings  alone  approximately  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  One  of  them  has  leoeivad 
funds  enough  to  make  it  advisable,  hi 
tite  opinion  of  its  board  of  control,  to 
expand  into  a  four-year  college,  with 
membership  in  the  Missouri  College 
Union.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is 
now  a  very  different  four-year  oHtege 
from  ifHiat  it  was  10  years  ago. 

The  third  oonspknious  result  is  of  very 
vital  concern  to  the  University  of  Mis- 
soari.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  past  dec- 
ade in  the  number  of  atndents  seeking 
admission  to  the  State  nniversitles  has 
been  such  as  to  threaten  to  swmmp  them 
both  scholastically  and  financially.  To 
make  the  situation  still  more  difficult 
for  the  universities,  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary material  expansion  has  not  been 
possibte  on  accovmt  of  the  hi^  baildiag 
costs.  The  roMlt  of  this  situatkm  has 
been  v^y  embarcaasing  to  soma  of  the 
State  universitiea.  With  rapid  increase 
in  enrollment,  without  a  oorrei«)onding 
increase  in  teaching  f<Mce  and  material 
equipment,  the  oft^mentioned  sardine  in 
a  box  was  lonesome  as  compared  to  the 
students  in  their  ^tessrooms. 

Development  Came  at  Critical  Period. 

The  universities  have  met  the  problem 
thus  thrust  upon  them  in  various  ways. 
Some  of  them  by  organizing  classes  of 
huge  size,  which  is  bad  pedagogicaUy, 
and  some  of  them  by  establishing  too 
strict  elimination  rules,  which  is  bad  po- 
litically. Fortunately  the  development 
of  the  Junior  college  in  Missouri  Just  at 
this  critical  period  made  it  possible  for 
the  University  of  Missouri  to  solve  the 
problem  without  resorting  to  either  of 
these  undesirable  methods.  The  Junior 
colleges,  beginning  in  1911.  have  steadily 
increased  In  enrollment  and  thus  have 
relieved  the  university  from  the  pressure 


in  the  freidiman  and  sophomore  years, 
where  relief  is  most  needed. 

The  accredited  Junior  colleges  are 
either  coeducational  or  admit  women 
only.  Seven  are  coeducational  and  11 
for  women  only.  Until  a  year  ago  there 
were  12  Junior  colleges  for  women  and  G 
for  both  men  and  women.  One  coeduca- 
tional college  has  been  added  and  one 
women's  college  dropped  from  the  list, 
because  it  had  become  a  standard  four- 
year  college.  For  the  greats  part  of  the 
past  10  years  two-thirds  of  the  accredited 
junior  coDe^es  have  been  for  women  only 
and  one-third  for  both  men  and  women. 
Since  this  is  true,  one  would  expect  any 
influence  exerted  by  them  upon  the  en- 
rollment in  the  university  to  appear  in 
the  enrollment  of  women.  Statistics  on 
our  enrollment  indicate  that  this  is  the 
case.  In  the  decade  beglmdng  with  1901 
we  had  a  steady  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  women  enrolled.  In  the  decade 
beginning  with  1911  we  had  a  decrease 
in   the  percentage  of  women   enrolled. 

Many  AdTantagei  in  SmaD  Colleses. 

In  1920-21  the  accredited  Junior  col- 
leges enrolled  more  than  3,000  students. 
Please  note  the  significance  of  the 
figures.  They  mean  that  8,000  <^  the 
youth  of  Missouri  received  in  1920-21 
good  instruction  in  two  years  of  college 
work  in  accredited  Junior  colleges;  they 
mean  that  they  received  this  instruction 
under  conditions  concerning  JibrarieB* 
laboratories,  and  faculties  such  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  their  work  to  be 
given  credit  in  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  in  other  rentable  institutions ;  they 
mean  that  these  8,000  students,  mostly 
women,  were  enrolled  in  colleges  that 
could  give  them  such  oversight*  su(^ 
personal  supervision,  and  such  individual 
attention  as  can  be  given  by  no  large 
university ;  they  mean  that  many  of  these 
students,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  entire 
number,  could  pursue  their  studies  under 
capable  and  stimulating  teachers,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  the  protection  and 
the  guidance  of  the  home;  they  mean 
that  the  University  of  Missouri  has  been 
relieved  of  the  care  of  some  thousand  or 
more  freshmen  and  sophomores  during  a 
period  of  great  economic  pressure  when 
such  an  increase  in  enrollment  would 
have  imposed  a  considerable  burden  upon 
the  institution. 

If  you  will  consider  these  points,  yon 
will  grasp,  I  believe,  the  most  significant 
results  of  the  Junior  college  movement  in 
Missouri.  The  movem^it  as  carried  oat 
in  this  State  is  a  unique  and  interesting 
experiment  in  education,  which  has 
yielded  most  satisfactory  results  and 
promises  to  give  even  more  important 
results  in  the  futura 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  EDUCATION 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


Cochran,  Thomas  Btebstts.  HIstocy  of 
public-school  education  in  Florida. 
[Lancaster,  Pa.,  Press  of  the  New  Era 
printing  company]  1922.    xv,  2TO  p.  8**. 

The  aathor  of  this  book  is  dean  and 
professor  of  education  in  Judson  college, 
Marion,  Ala.  He  presents  a  detailed 
study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
public-school  system  of  Florida  from  Its 
oresBlsatlon  as  a  territory  by  Congress  in 
1822  to  the  present  time.  In  the  hope  that 
the  record  may  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  current  educational  problems 
in  the  State. 

Dkkvkk,  Jam£8.  An  introduction  to  tbe 
psychologj'  of  education.  Loudon,  E. 
Arnold  &  CO,  1922.  vlii,  227  p.  12\ 
(The  modem  educator's  library.  Gen- 
eral «ditoj>--Prot  A.  A.  Cock.) 

A  general  treatmeDt  of  eAieatlanal  paj- 
ckolocy  deslsaed  as  an  iatrod«ctlo«  to  the 

subject  AS  a  whole.  Within  recent  years 
there  have  been  fully  three  distinct  and 
Important  thought  developments  bearing 
on  the  peycfaalogkal  aspects  of  odacation— - 
thote  represented  by  Mantessori,  Fread, 
and  the  American  behaviorlsts  respectively, 
all  of  which  were  subsequent  to  the  slg- 
nlflcant  work  of  MrDougall  in  the  subject. 
The  Botbor  tries  to  bring  the  prlneiples 
of  educatioaal  peydiolsgy  Into  aome  order 
from  the  chaos,  as  he  says,  In  which  they 
now  are,  by  harmonizing  the  results  of 
these  mofvments. 

GiiEr^RY  Chester  Abthub.  Fundamen- 
tals of  educational  measurement  with 
the  elements  of  statistical  method. 
>Ce\v  York,  Ix)ndon,  D.  Appleton  and 
company,  1922.  xvli,  382  p.  diagrs., 
tables.    12'. 

To   present   tha   fondameBtal  principles 

of  educational  measurement  in  nontech- 
nical language  so  far  as  possible  is  a 
leading  aim  of  this  mannaL  The  hook 
dlflcwsses  and  describes  both  the  neaaare- 
»ent  of  iateUigeooe  and  tests  of  school 
achievement.  It  also  takes  up  the  measure- 
m<»nt  of  educational  processes  and  products 
in  five  fields  of  public  school  work,  gives 
a  geoerti  statement  regarding  edueattooal 
statistics,  and  deseHbes  the  measarement 
of  central  teadency  or  averages  of  disper- 
sion or  variability  and  of  relationship  or 
correlation. 

GBueNBBBO,  Benjamin  C,  ed.  High 
schoola  and  sex  education;  a  manual 
of  suggestions  on  education  related  to 
sex.  Pr^iajred  under  the  direction  of 
the  Suriceon  General,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  in  collaboration 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation. Washington,  Government 
Prirnting  Office,  1922.    vii,  98  p.  8^ 

A  variety  of  material  on  sex  education 
is  here  collected  into  usable  form.  The 
book   has   been   prepared   on    the   basis   of 


descriptions  o(  work  actually  being  done  by 
high-school  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  replies  to  questions  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  'Bdncatlon  and  to  the  Pub- 
lice  Health  Bmwiot  by  correspondents,  and 
repllet  to  taestlons  most  freaneatiy  raised 
at  the  forty  or  more  conferences  on  sex  ed- 
ucation that  have  been  held  during  the  past 
three  years.  There  is  included  an  attempt 
to  show  the  bearlag  oT  the  whole  problen 
of  sex  eulighteameot  and  adjustment  to  the 
other  tasks  of  the  school. 

Gruenbebg,  Benjamin  C,  ed.  Outlines 
of  child  study;  a  manual  for  parents 
and  teachers,  ed.  by  B.  C.  Qruenberg 
for  the  Federation  for  Child  Study, 
with  an  Introduction  by  E.  L.  Thorn- 
dike.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1922.    XX,  260  p.    12*. 

Bibliograpl^ :  p.  287>60. 

In  dealing  with  children,  this  book  alms 
at  the  substitution  by  parents  and  teachers 
of  purpose  for  Impalse  or  tnerila,  of  knowl- 
edge for  uncritical  opinioa,  and  of  aympathy 
for  friction  and  antagonism.  Each  topic  In 
the  manual  Is  presented  by  (1)  a  definition  of 
the  general  state  of  knowledge  of  the  topic, 
(2)  an  outline  listing  the  detailed  facts 
and  problems  coacendng  which  ttvre  Is  in- 
formation available,  and  (3)  a  list  of  help- 
faUy  graded  reCereaoes,  cangtng  from  at- 
tractive popular  articles  to  technical  mono- 
graphs. 

Lkvebmore,  Charucs  Hbrbkbt.  'Samuel 
Train  Outton ;  a  biography.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1922.  x,  280 
p.    front,    (port.)    plates.    S*, 

A  full  and  sympathetic  account  of  the 
career  of  this  prominent  educator  and 
philanthropist. 

XiTON,  Lkvebett  S.  Education  f^r  busi- 
ness. Chicago,  HI.,  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press  £1922].  xiv,  018  p. 
diagra,  tablea    12''. 

As  a  basincss  eduoatioa  In  Aaorica  is 
BOW  withoBt  a  clear  sense  of  purpose  and 
relationships  of  the  various  training  insti- 
tutions, the  organization  of  a  rational  busi- 
ness curriculum  tn  any  type  of  scAool  has 
been  dlfllcalt  This  work  undertakee  to  de- 
termine the  general  obi^ectlTeB  of  hosiness 
education,  to  indicate  the  important  agen- 
cies concerned,  and  to  suggest  the  proper 
place  of  each.  It  is  therefore  adapted  to 
serve  as  a  broad  general  introduction  to 
the  study  of  business  education  for  pros- 
pecave  teaoheos  of  tte  sabieet. 

Norman,  James  William.  A  comparison 
of  tendencies  in  secondary  education  In 
England  and  the  United  States.  New 
York  City.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1922.  x,  18C  p.  8*. 
(Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Contributions  to  Education, 
no.  119.) 


What  should  be  the  nature  of  secondary 
education  in  a  democracy?  is  the  mider- 
lying  quesUon  throughout  this  study,  which 
groups  its  discussion  under  four  headings : 
(a)  Educational  administration,  or  for 
whom  and  by  whom  Is  secondary  education 
to  be  provided ;  (h)  the  curriculum  of  sec- 
ondary education  ;  (o)  educational  method  ; 
(d)  the  meaning  of  secondary  education  in 
a  democracy.  In  order  to  realize  the  Ideals 
of  democracy,  a  comprehensive  reorganiza- 
tion of  secondary  education  In  America  and 
Bngland  Is  imperative  at  present.  The  au- 
thor declares  that  the  fundamental  problem 
for  school  men  in  both  countries  Is  to  or- 
gaaise  all  their  educational  tesoorees  as 
eflldently  fer  democracy  as  Germany  did 
hers  for  autocracy. 

Pennsylvania.  Department  or  prwLic 
iNBTBixrnoN.  Report  of  the  survey  of 
Ite  public  schools  of  Phlhid^hia. 
Philadelphia,  The  Public  Education 
and  Child  Labor  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1922.  4  V.  illus.,  (Uagrs., 
tables,  fold.  maps.     8*. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  comprehensive 
sarvey  of  the  public-school  system  of  Phila- 
delphia, made  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  EL  Fiaegan,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  of  Pennsylvania.  It  investi- 
gates the  school  plant  and  the  general  plan 
of  organizathm  and  administration  of  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  details  of  attend- 
ance, ctt^iflcetion,  promotlMi,  etc.^  sT  tiie 
pHpils.  It  also  takea  up  the  various  types 
of  schools  and  the  trafaiing,  promotion,  and 
professional  status  of  the  teachers.  Space 
Is  likewise  gfvea  to  vocational  and  indus- 
trial edacatloB  and  home  economics. 
Finally,  the  report  studies  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  the  various  subjects  taught 
and  also  describes  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties and  school  llbraciea. 

RotEui,  CUrmon.  The  status  of  county 
teaehars*  institatea  in  Penn«yivaQia. 
PhUad^hia,  Pa.»  1922.  zvi,  168  p. 
tableau  farms,    d"" 

WMle  fhlfe  bo<»k  la  priinarlly  a  stady  of 
the  eflldmicy  of  county  teachers'  Institutes 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  also  presents  incident- 
ally a  general  survey  of  the  present  status 
of  teachers^  Institutes  in  the  whole  United 
States.  The  many  valuable  features  of  the 
institutes  and  their  service  to  pabUc  edu- 
cation in  the  past  are  granted*  but  the  au- 
thor's conclusion  is  that  they  are  not  func- 
tioning efficiently  to-day  as  agencies  In 
the  practical  training  of  teachers  in  serv- 
ice. AasumlBg  that  the  iusUtnte  should 
either  be  Improved  or  abolished,  a  number 
of  possible  ways  for  its  improvement  are 
suggested. 

Spanton,  a.  I.,  ed.  Fifty  years  of  Bucfa- 
tel  (1870-1920).  PnbUshed  ander  the 
auspices  of  tlie  Buclitel  college  alumni 
assodatioa.  Akroa,  Ohio,  1922.  x, 
446  p.    front,  plate.    8*. 

A  semi-centennial  history  of  the  Instltu- 
tlon  now  InMmn  as  the  Ifunldpal  university 
of  Akcen,  whlcA  includes  an  appreciative 

sketch  of  the  administration  of  the  present 
president,  Dr.  Parke  B.  Kolbe. 

SuMNBB,  g.  Clatton.  SupefTised  study 
in  matheooatlca  and  adanee.    New  York, 

The   Macmillan   company,    1922.    xvi. 
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241  p.  diagrs.,  forms.  12'.  (Super- 
vised study  series,  ed.  by  A.  L.  Hall- 
Quest.) 

This  book  is  designed  to  aid  the  teacher 
or  principal  who  is  daily  striving  to  teach 
his  pupils  how  to  study  and  how  to  learn. 
It  includes  general  directions  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  supervised  study  period  in 
mathematics  and  science,  and  a  number  of 
Illustrative  lessons  which  may  be  used  aa 
types  for  teaching  algebra,  geometry,  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  botany,  zoology,  physi- 
ology, and  physics. 

Updeohaff,  Harlan.  Rural  school  sur- 
vey of  New  York  state.  Financial  sup- 
port. Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1922.  233  p. 
diagrs.,  tables.    12^. 

Professor  George  A.  Works,  director  of 
the  New  York  State  rural  school  survey, 
says  that  the  present  study  of  financial  con- 
ditions by  Dr.  Updegraff  is  so  fundamental 
and  his  recommendations  so  sound  that 
they  should  receive  consideration  In  every 
State  of  the  Union.  The  point  most  strong- 
ly emphasized  in  the  study  is  the  impor- 
tance of  considering  true  wealth  taxable  for 
schools  and  demonstrated  interest  in  schools 
as  vital  factors  in  determining  the  share  of 
State  support  that  a  local  district  should 
receive. 


HOLLYWOOD    MOTION  -  PICTURE 
CHILDEN  WELL  TAUGHT. 

Wholesome  conditions  prevail  for  chil- 
dren working  in  the  motion-picture 
studios  of  Los  Angeles,  according  to  B.  D. 
Snow,  supervisor  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  child  welfare,  Los  Angeles  pub- 
lic schools.  Every  child  less  than  16 
years  old  must  have  a  permit  to  work  in 
the  studios,  and  every  child  between  6 
and  16  is  under  instruction.  The  depart- 
ment of  compulsory  education  and  child 
welfare  sends  teachers  to  the  studios  to 
instruct  the  children  in  groups  of  10  or 
fewer.  If  a  class  consists  of  4  to  10  chil- 
dren, four  hours  of  instruction  a  day 
are  required;  if  fewer  than  4  children 
are  in  the  group  only  three  hours  of  in- 
struction need  be  given  each  day.  Dally 
reports  are  required  6f  the  teachers  and 
an  attendance  slip  for  each  child  is 
mailed  daily  to  the  department  of  com- 
pulsory attendance. 

These  teachers  must  attain  as  high 
scholarship  as  the  teachei*s  of  the  regular 
Los  Angeles  schools.  Of  the  25  teachers 
on  the  regular  and  substitute  lists  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  8  are  university  gradu- 
ates and  15  are  normal  graduates;  the 
other  2  had,  respectively,  two  and  three 
years  of  university  education.  The  re- 
sults of  their  Instruction  seem  to  be  good, 
for  comparison  of  promotions  of  motion- 
picture  children  and  of  the  Los  Angeles 
elementary  school  as  a  whole  show  that 
the  motion-picture  children  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  average  for  the  schools. 


PRAaiCAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

To  assist  teachers  in  improving  their 
methods  of  instruction,  the  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Normal  School  offers  12  pro- 
fessional courses  by  correspondence,  so 
that  teachers  in  outlying  and  rural  dis- 
tricts are  under  no  handicap,  but  may 
undertake  the  lessons  as  readily  as  city 
teachers.  These  courses  were  first  pre- 
pared for  the  professional  training  of 
young  teachers,  but  they  have  been  re- 
vised so  that  they  are  now  of  interest 
to  experienced  teachers,  especially  those 
who  wish  to  complete  an  interrupted 
normal-school  training  or  who  wish  to 
prepare  to  teach  new  subjects. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  individual  teacher,  both  in 
graded  and  ungraded  classes.  CJourses 
include  such  subjects  as  American  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geog- 
raphy ;  sewing,  drawing,  and  other  hand- 
work; educational  psychology  and  his- 
tory of  education;  oral  language,  litera- 
ture, and  hygiene.  All  the  credits 
gained  by  correspondence  work  are 
added  to  those  gained  by  resident  work 
at  the  normal  school. 


STRINGENT  LAWS  MAKE  VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION  EXPENSIVE. 

To  make  the  presentation  of  educa- 
t!ional  motion  pictures  in  schools  less  ex- 
pensive, the  Visual  Education  Associa- 
tion of  America  will  request  the  legis- 
latures of  certain  States  to  modify  for 
schools  the  stringent  regulations  that 
are  designed  for  commercial  motion- 
picture  theaters.  According  to  A.  G. 
Balcom,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  there  is  less 
danger  of  panic  in  a  school  than  in  a 
regular  theater,  because  children  are 
under  control  and  because  the  operator 
Is  usually  a  teacher.  New  Jersey  laws 
permit  the  showing  of  films  of  any  kind, 
infiammable  or  noninflammable,  without 
the  necessity  of  having  a  booth  and  with 
any  kind  of  projector,  while  New  York 
laws  place  so  many  restrictions  on  the 
exhibition  of  motion  pictures  that  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  New  York 
City  can  afford  to  use  films  as  a  part 
of  their  teaching  equipment. 


TO  RETAIN  STUDENTS 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


To  care  for  badly  nourished  children 
and  enable  them  to  do  their  school  work 
properly,  the  School  Children's  Free 
Lunch  Association  cooperates  with  prin- 
cipals of  10  New  York  City  schools  in 
feeding  a  thousand  children.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  association  are  pa- 
rents of  children  in  the  schools. 


Two  AssodatioBs  of  Women  Oh 
operate  m  Kansas  City  to  Pre- 
vent Pupils  From  Leayinf  Pre- 
maturely— Rnandal  Aid  Gifen 
if  Required. 


To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  schools  who 
died  in  the  World  War  the  Association 
of  High  School  Women  has  inaugurated 
a  plan  to  keep  deserving  boys  and  girls 
in  school.  Students  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  and  in  the  junior  col- 
lege are  eligible  to  receive  help  from  the 
two  funds  maintained  by  the  associa- 
tion— ^the  scholarship  fund  and  the  im- 
mediate-relief fund.  To  find  out  what 
amount  will  permit  a  student  to  remain 
in  school  the  student  counselor  for  high 
schools  investigates  all  cases.  The  funds 
are  made  up  by  contributions  from  asso- 
ciation members  and  others.  Only  the 
interest  on  the  scholarship  fund  is  used, 
but  the  immediate-reli^  fund  is  ex- 
pended as  needed.  Students  receiving 
help  from  either  fund  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  return  it  Scholarships  have 
been  granted  to  10  students  for  the 
school  year  1022-28. 

EncMraftt  Girli  to  Itotani  to  Hisk  ScIimL 

The  student  counselor  cooperates  also 
with   a  committee  of  the  Kansas  City 
branch  of  the  American  Association  of  . 
University  Women  in  encouraging  girls  j 
who  have  left  high  school  to  return.    The  t 
counselor    receives    from    the    different 
high  schools  the  names  of  girls  who  have  \ 
withdrawn  and  gives  these  names  to  the 
committee    with    all    the    available    in- 
formation.    Members  of  the  committee  ; 
make  calls  at  the  homes  of  the  girls  to  ^ 
find  out  why  they  are  giving  up  schooU  , 
Of  116  cases  investigated  more  than  half 
of  the  girls  were  prevented  from  return-  , 
ing  to  school  by  illness  or  death  in  the 
family  or  by  financial  difficulties  from 
other  causes.    About  a  fourth  were  to- , 
tally    indifferent,    these    including    the 
girls  who  were  very  poor  in  their  studies. 
Of  the  remaining  fourth  nearly  all  re- 
turned to  school  through  the  advice  and 
encouragement  of  the  committee.    Some 
of  these  girls  were  transferred  to  the 
trade  high  school.    In  the  course  of  the 
investigations  several  girls  were  found 
whom  the  committee  considered  worthy 
of  being  recommended  for  the  college 
scholarships  granted  by  the  associatioiu 
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EXAMINATION  OF  CHIL- 
DREN  OF  PRESCHOOL  AGE. 


Purpose  is  to  Enable  Children  to 
Begin  School  Work  in  Best  Pos- 
sible Condition — Saves  Time  and 
Energy  of  Teachers — ^Will  Ad- 
Edncational  Standards. 


To  start  children  auspiciously  upon 
their  school  lives,  New  York  City  schools 
cooperated  with  the  city  department  of 
health,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Consulting  Psycholo- 
gists in  examining  mentally  and  physi- 
cally 1,000  children  of  preschool  age  three 
months  before  the  opening  of  the  past 
school  year,  and  following  up  these  ex- 
aminations with  correction  of  physical 
defects  and  classification  according  to 
mental  capacity.  This  work  was  done 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  Civic  Club,  and  It  is  de- 
scribed in  a  bulletin  entitled  '*  Examina- 
tion of  Preschool  Children.*'  issued  by  the 
New  York  County  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

Two  groups  of  four  schools  each  were 
chosen  for  the  experiment.  One  group 
was  in  a  neighborhood  where  most  of 
the  children  were  of  Russian-Jewish 
parentage,  and  the  otlier  where  many 
nationalities  were  represented — Italian 
predominating.  A  circular  was  sent  to 
each  parent  in  the  neighborhood  having 
a  child  who  was  expected  to  enter  school 
in  September,  the  names  and  addresses 
having  been  collected  by  the  principals 
with  the  help  of  children  already  in 
school.  Each  school  had  the  services  of 
a  medical  Inspector  who  devoted  three 
hours  a  day  for  a  week  in  examining 
children  who  had  been  brought  by  their 
mothers  or  by  older  children.  About  20 
were  examined  each  day.  The  examina- 
tions were  given  during  June,  leaving 
two  months  for  follow-up  and  correction 
work  before  the  children  entered  school 
in  September. 

To  Cwnd  BoMdUaU*  Defect!. 

The  doctors  and  dental  hygienists  who 
examined  the  children  pointed  out  to  the 
mothers  the  remediable  physical  defects 
and  gave  instruction  for  having  these 
corrected.  Two-thirds  of  the  children 
were  fonnd  to  have  defects,  which  were 
mostly  dental,  but  Included  also  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils,  defective  nasal  breath- 
ing,  znalnntrition,   pulmonary   diseases, 


organic  cardiac  disease,  nervous  disease, 
and  orthopedic  defects.  To  insure  as  far 
as  possible  the  correction  of  the  defects 
the  agencies  cooperating  in  the  health 
work  sent  nui*ses  to  follow  up  the  cases 
and  recommend  treatment.  Through 
this  follow-up  work,  many  children  were 
treated  by  family  physicians  and  many 
others  by  the  various  clinics  in  the  city. 
The  Red  Cross  acted  as  a  clearing 
house,  assigning  groups  of  children  to 
different  welfare  organizations  in  each 
district. 

Full-time  dental  hygiene  service  was 
provided  by  the  Red  Cross  for  the  pre- 
school children,  clinics  being  held  in  each 
of  the  schools  iu  which  examinations  had 
been  given.  The  dental  hygienists  made 
many  visits  to  families  to  impress  upon 
the  parents  the  importance  of  mouth 
hygiene  for  the  child  at  an  early  period 
in  his  life. 

An  individual  psychological  examina- 
tion was  given  to  each  child,  usually  on 
the  same  day  as  the  physical  examina- 
tion. To  organize  the  classes  for  the 
first  grade  the  psychologists  divided  the 
whole  group  of  children  according  to 
their  intelligence  quotients;  the  40  high- 
est were  placed  in  a  class  together,  the 
next  highest  40  in  another  class,  and  so 
on. 

No  administrative  difficulties  were  en- 
countered by  the  schools  in  accomplish- 
ing the  program,  and  no  extra  expense, 
for  it  involved  no  increase  in  personnel, 
but  only  reassignment  of  medical  inspec- 
tors and  nurses  already  in  the  service  of 
the  school  system.  The  report  of  the 
work  states  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  introduction  of  preschool 
examinations  in  school  systems  will, pro- 
mote the  physical  welfare  of  school  chil- 
dren, increase  the  benefits  of  mental  hy- 
giene In  schools,  advance  educational 
standards  in  method  and  content,  lead 
to  greater  elasticity  in  the  curriculum, 
save  time  and  energy  of  teachers,  tend 
to  decrease  unnecessary  retardation  and 
elimination,  and  make  each  child  an  in- 
dividual entity  instead  of  a  fraction  of  a 
class. 


Teachers  in  Cologne,  Duisburg,  and 
I}ssen,  Germany,  are  reported  to  receive 
only  28  marks  an  hour  for  work  in  con- 
tinuation schools.  At  the  prevailing  rate 
of  exchange  a  wage  of  28  marks  an  hour 
means  about  6  cents  for  an  eight-hour 
day. 


Beginning  with  September,  1924,  the 
minimum  professional  training  of  teach- 
ers in  secondary  schools  accredited  by 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  will  be  15 
hours  in  education. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  MOVE- 
MENT  GAINS  MOMENTUM 


Discussion  Occupies  Entire  Time  of 
One  Session  of  Meeting  of  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities— Functions  of  a  State 
University. 


Organization  of  higher  education  in 
State  universities  was  discussed  at  the 
twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  universi- 
ties, which  met  at  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 13  and  14.  In  the  opening  address, 
the  president  of  the  association,  Dr. 
Heni7  Suzzallo.  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  discussed  meth- 
ods of  selecting  students  for  the 
ft'eshman  class.  After  a  business  meet- 
ing a  round  table  was  held  to  place 
before  the  members  of  the  association 
important  problems  for  next  year's  work 
and  discussion. 

New  and  old  methods  of  determining 
college  admission  were  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Carl  E.  Seashore,  dean  of  the  graduate 
school,  University  of  Iowa.  President 
^Valter  A.  Jessup,  of  the  University  of 
Iowa,  spoke  of  current  methods  for  the 
elimination  of  unsuccessful  students. 
The  educative  function  of  a  State  uni- 
versity was  the  topic  of  the  morning 
session  of  the  second  day.  Dr.  Marion 
L.  Burton,  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  spoke  of  educational  stand- 
ards of  State  universities  and  the  agen- 
cies determining  them.  The  effective- 
ness of  new  types  of  course  examina- 
tions was  the  subject  of  two  addresses, 
one  by  Dr.  Edward  Lee  Thomdike  and 
the  other  by  Dr.  Ben  B.  Woods,  both  of 
Columbia  University.  Advisory  sys- 
tems for  students,  their  strengths  and 
their  weaknesses,  were  discussed  by  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Clark,  dean  of  men,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois. 

The  junior  college  movement  was  the 
general  topic  at  the  first  session.  Dr. 
Lotos  D.  Coffman,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  read  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  of  the 
same  university,  on  the  scope  and  effect 
of  the  Junior  college  movement.  Dr. 
David  Prescott  Barrows,  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  spoke  of 
State  provision  for  Junior  colleges.  The 
conference  closed  with  a  discussion  of 
cooperation  of  the  State  university  with 
the  Junior  college,  an  address  on  that 
subject  being  made  by  Dr.  John  Carleton 
Jones,  president  of  the  University  of 
Missouri. 
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HOW    THE    KINDERGARTraf 
MAKES  AMERICANS. 


(CoiUinued  from  page  7^ 

the  child  is  with  others  younger  and 
cHiler  than  himself,  and  he  hiclis  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  how  to  jHay  the  game  of 
life  with  equals — and  for  any  democracy 
there  must  be  large  equality.  But  it  Is 
with  the  single  child,  and  espeeially  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  that 
the  kindergarten  brings  its  largest 
values. 

Our  worst  citizens  come  from  these 
sources.  The  single  child  ciin  not  meet 
father,  mother,  or  nurse  as  equals,  and 
his  position  naturally  tends  to  develop 
rebels  and  despots.  Our  most  valuable 
training  in  the  art  of  living  must  always 
come  from  our  equals.  This  need  not 
mean  mediocrity,  for  In  any  group  we 
shall  always  find  abler  spirits  to  emulate 
and  weaker  ones  to  help. 

Tl««   bmI    lBt«lHg«aM    Lackteff. 

In  the  homes  of  the  very  poor  there  is 
no  time,  and  often  there  is  lack  of  intel- 
ligence to  give  the  care  and  attention 
needed  by  a  soul  just  learning  to  find 
itself.  In  the  rich  family,  the  little  child 
can  hardly  escape  the  sophistication 
which  leada  so  inevitably  to  quick  ripen- 
ing rather  than  to  growth.  But  take 
tl  •»  only  child,  the  poor  child  and  the 
rich  child,  and  mingle  them  together  in 
a  good  kindergarten  and  we  have  ideal 
conditions  for  training  in  real  democ- 
racy ;  that  is,  for  Americanization. 

It  is  true  that  under  6  years  of  age 
little  can,  or  should,  be  done  in  teaching 
the  mechanism  of  our  governments.  But 
we  can  give  habits  of  conduct  and  a 
point  of  view  which  are  the  very  founda- 
tions of  all  real  democracy.  With  ripen- 
ing powers  the  child  will  walk  into  a 
democratic  community  and  function  with 
perfect  easa  Meantime  he  has  been 
learning  the  English  language  which  is 
to  be  the  constant  medium  of  exchange 
in  all  his  relations  with  the  other  people 
in  the  United  States. 


SmM 


«n  TtmiaiBg* 


Suppose  this  training  ha«  not  been 
given  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6,  when 
the  child  is  emerging  from  helpless  in- 
fancy into  partially  self-directing  child- 
hood, then  we  shall  have  selfish  egoists 
lacking  social  consciousness  and  with 
habits  of  action  that  will  make  them 
ready  to  boss  and  cringe.  A  generation 
of  such  ];>eople  is  prepared  for  tyranny 
or  Bolshevism. 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  each  new  generation  bom  in 
America  to  those  who  come  to  us  in  ships. 


or  over  the  Mexican  or  Canadian  bor- 
ders, the  kindergarten  can  do  the  work 
of  Americanization  better  than  any  later 
period  of  the  school  system.  This  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  parents  have  a  special 
love  for  their  little  chfldren  and  that 
they  are  in  constant  contact  with  them, 
and  so  think  and  feel  with  them. 

Ibreigii   ParemAi  VUit   KtaiierawtNi. 

A  little  child  coming  from  a  Slovak, 
Hungarian,  or  Syrian  home  Into  a  kin- 
dergarten in  Hoboken  or  Seattle  Is  more 
generally  accompanied  by  a  parent  than 
he  would  be  if  he  were  older  and  came 
into  a  high  school  or  a  night  w^iool. 
When  he  goes  home  he  uses  the  simple 
English  words  be  has  learned  In  a  way 
that  forces  them  upon  the  alien  parents' 
attention  more  than  the  14-year-old  child 
does.  What  he  has  learned  in  self-ex- 
pression and  In  playing  the  social  game 
of  life  is  also  more  easily  imitated  by 
his  family  than  in  algebra  or  geometry. 
To  get  at  the  story  of  the  "  Three  Bears" 
or  "Peter  Rabbit"  the  mother  and  all 
the  family  will  penetrate  far  into  the 
English  language.  Meantime  the  older 
children's  knowledge  of  Washington's 
campaigns  or  of  the  boundaries  of  Da- 
kota may  easily  be  accepted  as  a  field 
of  knowledge  apart  from  the  parents* 
world. 

The  parents'  brooding  watchfuhiess 
over  their  little  children  makes  them 
especially  open  to  the  approach  of  their 
teachers.  In  some  cities  the  kinder- 
garten teachers  have  their  classes  only 
in  the  forenoon;  and  the  afternoons  are 
given  up  to  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
foreign  parents  and  holding  mothers* 
meetings.  In  no  other  capacity  can  an 
American  enter  a  foreign  home  with  such 
assurance  of  welcome  as  when  she  goes 
as  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  little 
children. 

Mm!  H«lpM  AgmBT  to  Klii*rtarttii. 

Through  such  visits  and  meetings  the 
teacher  can  interest  the  foreign  women 
In  every  ideal  and  practice  of  American 
life.  Food,  clothing,  ventilation,  care  In 
sickness,  standards  of  dally  life,  social 
customs,  eyerything  can  be  talked  over 
in  simple  EngUah  or  through  interpre- 
ters, who  are  generally  the  Uttle  children 
themselves.  If  our  10,000,000  tor^^ga- 
bora  pe<H»le  are  ever  to  be  won  to  our 
national  point  at  view  the  moot  hopeful 
agency  is  the  kindergarten.  It  can  BOt 
do  everything,  but  It  can  start  the  new 
generation  aright,  and  it  can  do  much 
for  all  ages. 

At  the  present  we  lack  teachers  and 
money  for  public  education  and  there 
is  a  tendency  everywhere  to  cut  out  ex- 
pense. School  boards  are  not  often  made 
up  of  educational  experts,  and  they  are  , 


prone  to  say :  "  The  little  ones  can  wait ; 
they  will  get  it  later."  This  is  as  thoagh 
a  hurried  farmer  should  cut  out  his 
plowing  and  sow  his  seed  late  in  the 
season  on  the  hard  earth.  The  undia- 
crininating  may  not  see  the  results  of 
plowing  In  the  finii^ed  crop,  but  tliose 
who  have  tried  it  know  that  the  results 
of  this  preliminary  process  carry  over 
hito  OTery  gwuki  bin  and  basket  of  vege- 
tables. 

BablM    Mut    Be    AmericanlMd. 

All  the  babies  in  the  United  States— 
American,  Irish,  Hebrew,  German, 
Osecho- Slovak,  and  Italian — nmst  be 
▲merkanized.  As  many  of  their  alien 
parents  and  friends  as  can  be  reached 
must  be  drawn  to  an  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  our  national  language. 
Ideals,  and  practicea  The  kindergarten 
should  be  extended  and  strengthened 
jwt  now  as  mtw  betae  because  of  the 
need  for  an  orderly  readjustment  follow- 
ing the  years  of  disruption  through 
which  we  have  Just  passed. 


AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH  UNIVERSt 
TIES  EXCHANGE  PROFESSORS. 

Seven  American  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Harvard,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Yale,  Cornell, 
Ck)lumbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Johns 
Hopkins,  have  each  contributed  |1,000 
to  enable  an  American  professor  of  ap- 
plied  science  or  engineering  to  lecture 
Ui  French  universities  in  exchange  with 
a  French  professor  in  the  same  field  who 
would  spend  one  month  in  each  of  the 
seven  contributing  institutions.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  for  Prof.  Jacques  Cavalier, 
rector  of  the  University  of  Toulouse,  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  while  the 
American  institutions  will  send  to 
France  Prof.  A.  E.  Kennelly,  of  Harvard 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute. 


NEW  YORK  ENROLLRIENT  NEARLY 
A  MILLION. 

Part-time  pupils  in  New  York  City 
have  increased  In  number  by  21,946  since 
September,  1021,  aeeoedimg  te  the  princi- 
pals' reports.  In  the  elementary  school 
04,640  pupils  are  on  part  time,  and  in 
the  high  -schools  58,770.  Two  boroughs 
have  decreased  the  number  of  part-time 
pupils  in  the  elementary  school,  and  one 
has  been  able  to  place  all  high-school 
pupils  on  a  fttll-tlme  schedule.  The  total 
registration  for  elementary  schools  Is 
829,462;  for  high  schools,  100,623;  and 
for  all  public  schoote  hi  the  dts,  W3,^56. 
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BROADER  PREPARATION 
REQUIRED  OF  TEACHERS 


New  York  State  Beard  of  Regents 
Will  Oenuuid  Professional  Train- 
ing for  All  Licenses — A  Year 
Added  to  Nonaal  School  Grarse. 


Prafessional  standards  tor  teachers 
have  been  raised  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents.  The  nonnal-scbool 
course  has  been  lengthened  from  two  to 
three  years*  and  the  requirementa  for 
certiflcates  have  been  made  more  stria- 
gent.  Believiag  t^t  professional  traia- 
iii«  is  a  fundamental  requirement  for 
teacher  certification,  the  i«gents  wlU  dis- 
ccmtinue  the  practice  of  licensing  teach- 
ers on  examination  without  requiring 
q^ecial  tradnias.  At  present  three  types 
af  certlScate  are  granted  oa  exandtaa- 
tion,  a  rural-school  renewable  certificate, 
a  State  certificate,  and  a  *'  limited  Stale 
certificate'*  No  more  of  these  liceases 
will  be  issued,  but  teachers  now  holding 
them  wlU  not  be  afleeted  by  the  cfaai«e. 

Another  type  e€  Ucenaa  whi<di  will  be 
cUscontiaued  is  the  ''academic  certifi- 
cate" whidb  now  grants  hi^sdiool 
.graduatea  a  year's  penaiaslaa  to  tesidi 
when  they  have  completecl  a  6  weeks' 
coarse  ia  &  noonal  sdteooL  In  tioe  past 
these  lieensea  could,  be  renewed  each  year 
Bpon  the  BQCceBsful  comg^letkm  of  anoawr 
aununer  sessloa.  No  more  waA  certifi- 
cates will  be  isBi^d  after  next  year,  aad 
the  ones  now  in  ecristenca  will  not  he 
Yalld  alter  July,  1924. 

Timfaihic  CUmcs  Contiiuied  Temponurilr. 

One-year  training  daseea  for  the  pr^p*- 
aatiea  e£  rarai  teaciiers  will  he  continued. 
Aithoagh  the  resaats  do  not  coasider 
these  dassea  satiafkMtocy  preparation  for 
teaching;,  th^  feel  that  until  d^mrt- 
SMata  of  rural  education  can  be  properly 
established  in  State  normal  schoots  the 
training  churses  offbr  the  best  provision 
arailabre.  The  work  will  be  strength- 
ened and  special  opportunity  will  be 
IMwided  fbr  observation  and  practice 
leadilng  in  convenient  rural  schools. 

On  cempfetion  of  ^le  training-class 
work  the  student  will  receive  a  certificate 
valid  for  three  years  but  not  renewable. 
Hcrfdters  of  this  certificate  wilo  wish  to 
continue  to  teac^  most  receive  further 
training  in  a  normal  school.  The  train- 
ing-class course  will  be  accepted  at  the 
State  normal  schools  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  year  of  advanced  standing. 

Three  years*  work  is  now  required  for 
graduation  from  the  normal  school,  but 
Uie  extra  year  of  stu^  need  net  he 


taken  ImmedMefr  after  the  first  two. 
At  the  completion  of  the  first  two  years 
a  student  win  be  entitled  to  a  limited 
certificate  yttlkt  for  three  years  in  the 
elementary  schools  at  the  State.  Upon 
completion  of  12  semester-hours'  work 
this  certificate  may  be  extended  for  an 
additional  two  years,  so  that  the  teacher 
has  Hre  years  altogether  in  which  to 
finish  the  additional  work  necessary  for 
graduation. 

The  new  courses  fa  the  normal  schools 
are  divided  into  three  groups:  Kinder- 
garten-primary, grammar  or  middle 
gradles,  and  intermediate  or  Junior  high- 
school  grades.  A  student  wiio  elects  the 
woTft  In  the  higher  grades  will  receive  at 
graduation  a  diploma  that  is  a  license  to 
teach  in  intermediate  schools  or  Junior 
high  schools. 

The  teachers'  colleges  of  the  State  give 
full  credit  toward  the  J)achelor^  degree 
for  work  in  the  normal  schools,  so  that  a 
student  who  has  finished  either  two  or 
three  years  of  normal-school  vrork  may 
teach  for  a  wMe  ff  she  wlAes  and  then 
enter  a  teachers'  college  to  complete  the 
work  for  a  diegree  wfthont  loss  of  time. 


COST    OF    TRANSPORTATION    TO 
CONSOLIIUITED  SCHOOLS. 

It  costs  to  carry  pupils  from  old  aban- 
doned school  districts  to  the  fine  new 
consolidated  school ;  but  the  result,  happy 
children  and  complete  protection  going 
to  and  from  school,  is  well  worth  the 
cost. 

The  county  superintendent  of  Weld 
CJounty,  Colo.,  has  kept  a  careful  account 
of  the  transportation  costs  for  25  con- 
solidated schools  during  the  month  of 
September,  1922. 

The  length  of  the  routes  vary  from  9 
to  22  miles  with  a  total  distance  traveled 
rer*  me  menxs,  4RT,xijir  nRtee,  annesr  tji^ce 
about  the  eatire  globe*  The  average  time 
to  complete  each  route  was  56  minutee 
and  ae  child  waa  ia  an  autobus  over  9p 
minutes.  There  were  3,335  childrea 
transported  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  23.6 
cents.  In  computing  cost  such  items  as 
salary  of  mechanics  and  drivers,  repairs^ 
depreciation  of  busses  and  tiresi  hrterest 
on  the  investment,  storage  and  insurance 
were  included.—/.  C.  Muerman, 


Lectures  fbr  eTementary  school  chil- 
dren of  Manchester,  Baghmd,  are  givea 
In  the  museums  and  art  gallerlea  of  the 
city.  Nearly  4,500  children  of  the  fifths 
sixth,  and  seventh  grades  have  attended 
these  lectures.  Among,  tha  subjects  are 
geology,  zoology,  botany,,  ethnology,.  Egypi- 
tology,  literature,  and  art.  The  museum 
wetk  hr  teei'dlnated  with  dassgaem  i» 
St  ruction. 


CONFERENCE  OF  BOARD- 
ING-SCHOOL  MATRONS 


Negra  Women  to  Be  Instructed  by 
Hamptoa  Institite  Specialists  in 
All  That  Relates  to  Housekeeping 
for  Boarding  Schools. 


Hampton  Institute  Is  holding  a  ma- 
trons* conference  for  colored  women  wlio 
have  had  experience  as  matrons  in  board- 
ing schools.  This  conference,  which 
opened  on  November  27  and  which  will 
close  on  December  20,  aims  to  show  the 
relation  between  educational  objectives 
and  student  life  and  to  promote  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  management  of 
school  boarding  departments.  The  pro- 
gram includes  questions  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  dining  room,  kitchen, 
and  laundry,  and  to  the  dormitory  life 
of  students.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  hygiene,  foods,  clothing,  and  the  social 
sciences. 

The  school  plant  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute is  used  as  a  laboratory  and  as  a 
field  for  observation.  A  reference 
library  has  been  arranged  and  an  hour 
of  reading  each  day  is  required  as  part 
of  the  classroom  work;  Addresses  are 
given  daily  by  specialists  on  the  Hamp- 
ton Institute  staff.  No  tuition  fees*  are 
charged,  and  the  cost  of  room  and  hoard 
is  nominal.  This  conference  takes  the 
place  of  the  regular  matrons*  course 
which  has  been  given  for  the  past  Ave 
years  In  sessions  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute summer  school  Miss  Carrie  Al- 
berta LyUwrd,  mreetor  of  the  Hampton 
Institute  Home  Ecoaomica  School,  and 
formerly  a  specialist  In  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Educationr  ia  la  charge  of  the 
work. 


NO  EXEMPTION   FROM  PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATION. 

Pii^lla  of  the  schools  of  WasiilngtoB 
State  may  not  be  exempted  from  physical 
ezaminatioa  at  the  written  request  of 
parents^  since  a  bitt  am^ding  the  con- 
stitution to  allow  sach  exemption  was 
def ea;ted  in  a  ref^en^m  vote.  The  bill 
bad  been  pAssed  by  the  legislature  and 
signed  by  tiie  governor,  but  when  it 
went  t»  the  pe<q^  it  ifnm  beatefi  by  a 
large  majority. 


At  the  request  of  housewives  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  the  municipal  university  has  estab- 
lished a  day  course  In  homemaking  for 
women  who  can  not  attend  the  extension 
class  at  night. 
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LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE 

MEN  CONVENE 


Thirty-Sixth  Annual  Gmvention  Ad- 
dressed by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tore — Methods  in  Other  CowBt- 
tries — Sections  Meet  Separately. 


Broader  fundamental  education  for 
students  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
home  economics,  with  emphasis  on  char- 
acter, education,  and  training  for  citi- 
zenship was  urged  at  the  thirty-sixth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  held  at  Washing- 
ton, Nqyember  21-23.  In  the  opening  ad- 
dress, the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  spoke  of  the  relation 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  the  land-gr^nt  colleges. 
Other  speakers  at  the  first  session  were 
Dr.  A.  A.  Potter,  dean  of  the  engineer- 
ing school,  Purdue  University,  and  the 
Hon.  J.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Agricultural  education  and  research  in 
foreign  countries  was  the  subject  of  a 
symposium  on  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting.  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  professor 
of  agricultural  economics  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, speaking  of  the  work  with  re- 
lation to  Europe  in  general,  Mr.  J,  G. 
Lipman,  director  of  the  New  Jersey  Ag- 
ricultural Station  reporting  on  Czecho- 
slovakia; Dr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  vice  di- 
rector of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station, 
on  Italy ;  and  Dr.  K.  L.  Butterfleld,  presi- 
dent of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, on  China  and  Japan. 

Teach  Stadoita  to  TUak. 

More  liberal  education  in  the  agricul- 
tural college  is  necessary,  satd  Dr. 
W.  H.  Jordan,  formerly  director  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station.  The  four 
years  of  college  life  are  so  valuable,  he 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  use  of  the  time 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Teach- 
ing the  student  the  technical  side  of  the 
work  for  which  he  Is  preparing  is  Im- 
portant, but  teaching  him  to  think  Is 
still  more  important.  Subjects  such  as 
the  exact  sciences  will  help  to  give  the 
student  the  broad  training  that  is  neces- 
sary. Mr.  G.  I.  Christie,  director  of  the 
Indiana  Agricultural  Station,  spoke  on 
the  Pumell  bill  to  increase  Federal  as- 
sistance for  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

Section  meetings  In  agriculture,  engi- 
neering, and  home  economics  were  held, 
the  agricultural  section  being  divided 
Into  three  divisions— the  resident  teach- 
ing division,  the  experiment  station  divi- 


sion, and  the  extension  division.  How  to 
determine  the  objectives  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  agricultural  courses  was  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  A.  R.  Mann,  dean  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  College,  and  by 
Dr.  W.  M.  Jardine,  president  of  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  resident  teaching  division.  State  and 
Federal  co<^)eration  in  agricultural  re- 
search was  taken  up  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball, 
director  of  scientific  work.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  a  joint 
session  of  the  three  agricultural  divi- 
sions. 

The  cost  of  technical  education  was 
discussed  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Frof.  R.  li.  Sackett,  dean  of  the  school 
of  engineering,  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, and  the  improvement  of  engineer- 
ing education  under  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann, 
General  Staff,  War  Department.  The 
varied  aspects  of  research  in  engineer^ 
Ing  were  taken  up  by  Dr.  Robert  8. 
Woodward,  retired  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington. 

General  administrative  problems  of 
home  economics  teaching,  such  as  stand- 
ards for  salaries  and  promotions,  were 
taken  up  at  the  first  session  of  the  sec- 
tion on  home  economics,  with  Dr.  Louise 
Stanley,  professor  of  home  economics. 
University  of  Missouri,  presiding.  At 
the  second  session,  at  which  Mrs.  Henri- 
etta Calvin,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  presided,  the  section  dis- 
cussed the  improvement  of  college  teach- 
ing. Among  the  speakers  were  Miss 
Anna  E.  Richardson,  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Charters,  dean  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  C.  H.  Langworthy,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, presided  at  a  meeting  devoted 
to  problems  of  research  in  home  eco- 
nomics. 


FBINCIP AL  AKTICLES 

IN  THIS  HUMBEB. 


Junior   College   XoTement  ia   ICis- 
•ouri,  John  Carletoa  Joaei. 

How  the  Kindergarten  Xakei  Amer- 
ioani,  Earl  Barnei. 

Sdnoatioii  in  GzeohoiloTakia,  Eman- 
uel y.  Lippert. 

An  Experiment  in  Bural  Education, 
Leslie  B.  Sipple. 

Broader   Preparatioii   Bequlred   of 
Vew  York  Teaoheri* 


LOAN  FUND  KEEPS 

CHILDREN  IN  SCHOOL 


Parent-Teacher  Associations  of 
LomsTille,  Ky.,  Aids  GiildreB 
Who  Would  Otherwise  Be 
Obfiged  to  Go  to  Work. 


To  help  worthy  boys  and  girls  who 
would  otherwise  be  forced  to  leave  school 
to  earn  a  llTlng,  the  parent-teac^^r 
league  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  maintains  a 
student  loan  fund.  Although  the  State 
law  provides  that  children  must  attend 
school  until  they  are  16  years  old,  it  al- 
lows children  of  14  to  leave  school  with 
an  employment  certificate  if  they  have 
completed  the  fifth  grade  and  are  physi- 
cally able  to  do  the  work  they  intend  to 
enter.  Some  of  the  children  applying  for 
employment  certificates  are  pupils  who 
are  desirous  of  continuing  their  educa- 
tion and  who  are  capable  of  benefitinsr 
from  it  but  who  are  forced  to  go  to 
work  by  financial  conditions  at  home. 

That  such  students  may  stay  in  school 
longer,  becoming  better  citizens,  as  w^ 
as  preparing  for  work  of  a  higher  type 
than  they  could  do  with  only  fifth-grade 
training,  the  parent-teacher  league  lends 
them  money,  exi)ecting  them  to  return  it 
after  they  have  finished  their  schocA 
course  and  have  begun  to  eam«  Since 
the  aim  of  the  fund  is  to  keep  children 
in  school  who  would  otherwise  leave, 
<mly  children  who  are  eligible  for  em- 
ployment certificates  receive  aid,  and  not 
those  who  would  be  kept  in  school  any- 
way by  the  attendance  law. 

Twenty-six  children  were  kept  in 
school  last  year  by  the  fund  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $1,400,  the  average  sum 
necessary  being  $8.50  a  week.  The 
league  expects  to  extend  the  loans  to  100 
children  this  year,  and  later,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  endowment  fond,  to  a 
number  still  larger.  To  help  raise  monej 
for  the  fund  the  schools  of  Louisville 
presented  a  pageant  this  falL 


To  give  opportunity  to  young  women 
in  domestic  service  to  become  qualified 
household  cooks,  the  London  County 
(Council  is  offering  a  12-week  course  of 
instruction  in  cooking  under  a  profes- 
sional chef. 


To  prepare  registered  nurses  to  teac^ 
in  schools  of  nursing,  the  Ohio  State 
University  has  arranged  a  curriculum 
which  supplements  the  training  received 
in  recognized  training  schools  for  nurses. 
Nurses  who  are  taking  this  course  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  hospitals  of  Co- 
lumbus. 
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OBJECTIVES  IN  ELEMENTARY 

RURAL-SCHOOL  AGRICULTURE 


Program  Designed  Specifically  to  Keep  Boys  on  Farm 
Can  Not  Be  Justified — No  Danger  of  Disaster 
Throngh  Failure  of  Food  Supply  Following  Migration 
to  Cities— Farm  Production  Increasing  More  Rapidly 
Than  Populatbn — ^Adequate  Picture  of  Agriculture 
Is  Required. 

By  Eustace  B.  Windes, 
Assistant  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 

Vocational  guidance,  appreciation  of  nature,  adaptation  to 
a  rural  environment,  introduction  to  the  essential  tecli- 
nical  knowledge  and  manipulative  skills 
in  the  Important  agricultural  vocations, 
and  motivation  of  other  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  are  the 
major  objectives  in  rural  elementary- 
school  agriculture. 

Past  effort  in  elementary  agriculture 
has  not  been  directed,  in  many  cases, 
toward  definitely  formulated  ends.  In 
Bo  far  as  any  de^iteness  of  ends  has 
been  apparent,  those  of  so  educating  as 
to  give  rural  boys  and  girls  a  bias 
toward  the  farm  and  of  educating  in  the 
application  of  science  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction, have  been  dominant  A  realiza- 
tion of  either,  or  both  .of  these  objectives 
would  mean  simply  that  rural-life  prob- 
lems were  intensified. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  to 
Increase  the  number  of  workers  in  agri- 
cultural vocations  without  providing 
compensatory  markets  would  serve  to 
increase  competition  within  the  agricul- 
tural group  and  make  the  struggle  for 

existence  keener  where  it  is  already  acute.  This  fact  has 
always  been  recognized  not  only  by  students  of  rural  problems, 
but  also  by  propagandists  who  preach  without  studying.  The 
••  Back  to  the  farm  '*  slogan  has  been  justified  because  men  ob- 
served the  fact  of  an  ever-Increasing  percentage  of  urban  dwell- 
ers over  rural  dwellers  and  feared  national  disaster  because 
of  a  failure  of  the  home  food  supply. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  METHODS 

OF  COLLEGE  TEACHING 


Courses  in  Education  for  Undergraduates  Who  Expect 
to  Become  College  Teachers — Short  Intensive  Courses 
by  Specialists  in  Education — Voluntary  Seminars, 
with  Observation  of  Teaching  and  Suggestion — Con- 
sultation of  Young  Instructors  with  Experienced 
Professors. 


P^BOM  THE  VEBY  BEGIN- 
'  NING  public  education  has 
been  left  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
the  States.  So  far  as  schooling 
youth  is  concerned  the  policy  has 
been  justified,  because  no  respon- 
sibility can  be  so  effective  as  that 
of  the  local  community  alive  to 
its  task.  I  believe  in  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  national  authority  to 
stimulate,  encourage,  and  broaden 
the  work  of  the  local  authorities. 
But  it  is  the  especial  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  devise 
means  and  effectively  assist  in  the 
education  of  the  newcomer  from 
foreign  lands,  so  that  the  level  of 
American  education  may  be  made 
the  highest  that  is  humanly  pos- 
sible.— President  Harding. 


(Continued  on  page  108.) 


By  W.  W.  Charters, 
Professor  of  Education,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

[Bead  before  the  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges.] 

I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  to-day 
the  problem  of  training  college  teachers. 
In  my  presentation  of  the  case  I  shall 
have  little  to  say  concerning  general 
theories  because  I  prefer  to  base  my 
observations  upon  a  few  important  stud- 
ies that  have  been  conducted  here  and 
there. 

There  are  in  general  three  lines  along 
which  improvement  of  methods  of  collej?e 
teaching  are  proceeding.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  provision  for  undergraduate 
courses  in  education  fur  those  who  ex- 
pect to  teach  in  college.  Occasionally 
these  courses  are  offered  In  the  graduate 
school.  A  second  method  that  is  com- 
monly used  is  a  short  intensive  course 
for  a  week  during  tbe  year  during  which 
a  specialist  in  education  discusses  prob- 
lems of  college  teaching  with  the  staff 
and  in  consultation  with  them  prepares 
a  program  for  consideration  during  the 
year  by  the  college  faculty  committee  on 
instruction.     The  third   method  which   I 

shall  discuss  at  some  length  is  the  training  of  teachers  on  the 

job    through    weekly    conferences    and    oh.servation    of    their 

teaching. 

As  a  basis  for  my  discussion,  which  I  <'an  summarize  in  a 

short   statement   of   methods   at    the   end,    1    jshall    describe    a 

project  which  we  have  been  carrying  on  at  Carnegie  Institute 

of  Technology  for  the  past  three  years. 

When  I  became  connected  wtlh  the  institution  I  found  that 

in    the    four    divisions    of    engineering,    industries,    line    arts, 
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and  the  women's  college,  there  were  a 
number  of  teachers  on  the  faculty  who 
had  not  had  any  sort  of  specific  and 
formal  training  in  methods  of  teaching. 
We  found  also  that  while  many  of  the 
experienced  teacliers  had  worked  out  ex- 
cellent methods  of  teaching  by  them- 
selves, the  younger  group  of  inexperi- 
enced teachers  could  be  benefited  by 
some  sort  of  formal  training.  This  led 
us  to  propose  a  voluntary  seminar  to 
last  for  a  semester  and  meet  once  a 
week. 
Little   PuUlihed   on   College   Teaching  Methods. 

We  were  at  once  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  include  within  tlie  course. 
I  knew  a  good  deal  about  elementary 
and  high  school  methods  but  little  had 
been  collected  or  published  about  meth- 
ods-of  college  teaching.  In  this  situa- 
tion we  fell  back  upon  the  idea  of  Job 
analysis.  The  instructors  who  enrolled 
for  the  seminar  were  asked  to  make  a 
list  of  their  duties  as  teachers  and  to 
Indrcate  those  with  which  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty.  As  a  result  of  this 
analysis  during  the  first  semester  we 
obtained  a  list  of  14  practical  dlfl3culties, 
such  as  the  methods  of  grading  papers 
and  grading  students;  methods  of  ap- 
portioning the  work  to  the  time  so  that 
the  material  would  not  run  out  before 
the  end  of  the  hour  or  before  the  end 
of  the  semester;  methods  of  getting  the 
interest  of  students ;  and  of  getting  them 
to  work  hard.  It  will  be  noted  that 
these  are  very  real  and  vital  problems 
which  the  young  instructor  actually 
faced  and  upon  which  he  was  looldng 
for  aid. 

Experience  Hm  Prodaced  Excellent  Methods. 

At  this  point  I  had  a  mild  Inspiration. 
If  you  have  ever  worked  in  a  department 
of  education  you  know  that  the  Instruc- 
tors In  subjects  outside  of  education  are 
likely  to  view  you  with  suspicion.  They 
are  Inclined  to  ask  themselves  subcon- 
sciously, **  What  does  Mr.  Charters  know 
about  teaching  my  subject  since  In  all 
probability  he  has  not  had  even  an 
elementary  course  In  It"  The  student  In- 
structors are  likely  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion which  becomes  a  real  obstacle  In 
getting  motivation.  To  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty I  said  to  myself,  "There  are  on 
this  faculty  a  number  of  very  excellent 
teachers.  They  have  never  had  any 
formal  courses  In  education  but  during 
their  5  or  10  or  15  or  20  years  of  ex- 
perience they  have  worked  out  a  number 
of  excellent  methods.  They  are  men  of 
ability  and  when  they  meet  difficulties 
in  teaching  they  solve  them  with  intel- 
ligence. On  the  other  hand  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  books  about  (tollege  teach- 
ing and  my  best  line  of  procedure  Is  to 
find  out  how  the  excellent  teachers  on 


the  faculty  handle  these  specific  dif- 
ficulties which  the  young  instructors  in 
my  seminar  are  facing/' 

I  therefore  trained  these  yonng  men 
and  women  to  become  interviewers.  We 
selected  30  good  teachers  on  the  faculty 
and  had  each  of  them  Interviewed  by  one 
of  the  group  to  find  out  how  they  handled 
the  14  difficulties  with  which  the  young 
people  were  having  trouble. 

This  proved  to  be  an  excellent  sug^esr 
tlon  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place 
possible  criticism  of  the  course  was  fore- 
stalled because  the  education  department 
did  not  seek  to  dictate  methods  of  teach- 
ing subjects,  It  merely  collected  and  In- 
terpreted the  best  methods  that  were  in 
use.  In  the  second  place  we  discovered 
a  body  of  methods  that  was  more  than 
respectable;  it  was  fine.  Many  of  the 
methods  used  had  not  appeared  in  print 
and  were  unknown  to  the  instructor. 
One  might  say  that  some  of  the  Instruc- 
tors were  unconscious  of  some  of  the  Im- 
portant problems  of  teaching.  It  Is  some- 
times claimed  by  those  who  do  not  know 
that  all  college  teachers  merely  lecture 
and  have  no  discussions;  that  they  are 
formal  and  not  practical.  But  among  the 
people  that  were  selected  we  found  a 
great  many  who  were  using  all  the  latest 
methods  which  are  being  described  in 
educational  literature.  We  found,  for 
Instance,  that  the  project  about  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  to-day  was  used  by 
many  Instructors.  The  electrical  engi- 
neering department  was  taking  old  ma- 
chines, disconnecting  them,  and  asking 
the  students  to  put  them  together  so  that 
they  would  run.  In  the  performance  of 
this  operation  they  learned  a  great  deal 
about  electricity  by  the  project  method. 

Seasoned  Profesiort  Willing  to  Aulst. 

In  the  third  place  the  young  Instruc- 
tors were  brought  into  close  personal 
contact  with  the  more  experienced  In- 
structors. They  found  that  the  older 
teachers  were  very  willing  to  be  inter- 
viewed. The  shortest  Interview  was  one 
hour,  the  median  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  the  longest  five  hours  with  the  Inter- 
viewer prostrated  and  the  instructor  still 
going  strong.  The  members  of  the 
seminar  told  me  over  and  over  again  that 
this  opportunity  to  have  a  heart  to  heart 
talk  with  older  Instructors  whom  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  had  the  temer- 
ity to  approach  was  the  best  single  value 
In  the  course. 

When  the  30  replies  to  each  difficulty 
were  collected  they  were  organized  Into 
a  pamphlet  which  was  mimeographed 
and  used  In  the  seminar.  It  was  later 
handed  down  to  succeeding  groups  as  the 
contribution  of  the  first  group. 

The  second  group  provided  as  their 
contribution  an  analysis  of  the  difficulties 
of  getting  students  to  think.     These  In- 


cluded such  difficulties  as  U  canting  prob- 
leoui,  gathering  data,  finding  and  weigh- 
ing hypotheses,  methods  of  verification, 
intelligence  in  thinking,  and  teaching  of 
scientific  terminology. 

One  very  interesting  fact  was  revealed. 
I  think  it  is  correct.  It  appears  that  in 
the  inductive  sciences,  such  as  chemistry 
and  physics  for  example,  there  Is  less 
opportunity  to  train  people  in  the  proc- 
esses of  reasoning  than  there  is  In  some 
of  the  less  exact  sciences.  It  seems  pe- 
culiar that  in  these  sciences  that  have 
been  developed  upon  the  basis  of  Induc- 
tive reasoning  this  isdiould  be  the  case, 
and  yet  upon  further  consideration  the 
reason  is  clear.  In  the  complete  act  of 
thought  the  individual  has  to  locate 
problems,  guess  at  solutions,  elabcnrate 
them,  and  verify  them.  In  physics,  for 
example,  the  technique  of  investigation 
is  so  refined  and  the  equipment  so  elab- 
orate that  It  Is  not  possible  for  all  the 
principles  to  be  developed  Inductively. 
As  a  consequence,  the  students  are  given 
the  principles  and  are  merely  asked  to 
verify  them.  They  are  only  occasionally 
able  to  discover  theuL  In  sociology,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  more 
Indefinite  subjects,  it  is  possible  to  give 
a  great  deal  more  practice  in  reasoning. 
A  student  can  collect  the  data,  form 
hypotheses,  elaborate  them,  and  verify 
or  discard  them.  Since  the  procedure  is 
not  so  refined  as  in  tlie  exact  sdeuces, 
it  is  more  nearly  within  the  student's 
ability,  and  he  Is  therefore  able  to  find 
more  problems  which  wlU  give  him  the 
opportunity  to  make  intelligent  guesses 
and  pursue  them  to  their  final  outcome. 

In  the  third  year  the  students  had  at 
hand  the  organiser  reports  of  the  two 
preceding  groups  and  proceeded  to  an 
analysis  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  shop  and  laboratory  teaching.  At 
the  end  of  the  semester  they  had 
gathered  through  the  interviews  a  num- 
ber of  methods  used  on  the  campus. 
Weekly  Meetinfi  An  Vnloaklo. 

I  propose  some  such  method  for  the 
heads  of  the  departments  In  home  eco- 
nomics. It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have 
undergraduate  courses  given;  it  is 
valuable  to  provide  Intensive  courses  for 
a  short  period;  but  it  is  extremely 
valuable  to  have  a  weekly  meeting  with 
the  young  Instructors  who  have  had  no 
experience  In  teaching.  They  should  be 
gathered  in  a  group  of  two,  three,  five, 
or  more,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  with 
them  may  be  used  the  methods  which  I 
have  described.  A  difficulty  analysis  can 
be  made  and  this  may  furnish  the  topics 
for  discussion  one  week  after  another 
until  they  have  all  been  touched. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  depend  entirely 

upon     Interviews.      The    literature     of 

(Continued  on  page  118,) 
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LESSONS  ON  THE  CENTRALIZATION 

MOVEMENT  FROM  OKLAHOMA 


Plan  of  Consolidation  to  Embrace  Entire  County  is  Prepared  Before 
Any  ConsoBdation  is  Encouraged  —  People  Inclined  to  Favor 
County-Wide  Arrangements — ConsoBdation  Not  Recommended  in 
All  Cases — CentraBzation  May  Take  Place  in  Three  Ways. 


By  Ejlthebine  M.  Ck)OK, 
SpedalM  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education, 


States,  like  Individuals,  are  never  too 
old  to  learn.  Oklahoma,  the  youngest 
State  in  the  Union,  contributes  some 
valuable  suggestions  in  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  promotion  of  the  centrali- 
zation movement  among  rorai  oommuni- 

Oklahoma  is  one  of  those  States  in 
which  the  district  is  the  unit  of  school 
organization.  Centralization  can  take 
place  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  each  of 
the  districts  which  are  to  make  up  the 
centralized  unit  and,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, through  annexation  of  territory. 
Like  other  States  in  which  these  condi- 
tions prevail  there  is  grave  danger  that 
centralization  will  begin  and  end  with 
the  progressive  districts;  that 
enthusiasm  in  pushing  the 
movement  in  such  districts  will 
result  in  the  formation  of  dis- 
tricts with  Insufficient  valua- 
tion for  adequate  support ;  that 
a  few  over-conservative  and 
reactionary  districts  or  persons 
will  indefinitely  delay  the  cen- 
tralization program  of  a  large 
group,  and  that  the  plan  ac- 
cepted will  result  in  leaving 
out  isolated  strips  of  territory 
which  can  not  later  come  into 
any  centralization  district. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  pit- 
falls to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible  Oklahoma  endeavors 
to  promote  the  adoption  of  a 
sane  county-wide  plan   before 


ing  the  topography,  roads,  size  and 
valuation  of  districts,  residence  and 
age  of  children,  school  sites,  present 
school  facilities,  etc.  The  county  was 
then  tentatively  divided  into  centralized 
districts ;  and  In  making  the  division  the 
effort  was  to  consider  financial  abliity, 
physical  and  topographical  conditions, 
and  children  to  be  educated  in  the 
county  as  well  as  in  the  districts  formed. 
After  all  possible  desirable  adjustments 
and  harmonizations  were  made,  maps  of 
the  county  were  prepared  for  further 
study  and  for  general  Inspection  and  dis- 
tribution. One  of  these  maps  prepared 
for  one  county  is  shown  in  the  figure 
below. 


O 
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all  districts  were  urged  to  centralize  at 
the  time  the  campaign  was  made,  but 
the  plan  as  a  whole  was  presented  as  a 
future  policy  for  the  county.  The  aim 
was  to  promote  a  general  Idea  of  con- 
solidation on  a  county-wide  scale.  Par- 
ticular individual  consolidations  would. 
It  was  believed,  take  care  of  themselves 
later  If  the  big  idea  once  got  across. 

Consolidated  DbtricU  Fnmbh  Traniporiatloii. 

In  fact,  consolidation,  especially  as  the 
term  is  understood  In  Oklahoma  termi- 
nology, was  not  always  even  advocated  in 
carrying  out  the  proposed  policy.  Cen- 
tralization takes  place  In  this  State  in 
three  ways:  First,  by  the  formation  of 
independent  districts  which  include  rural 
territory  cmd  furnish  transportation; 
second,  through  consolidation ;  and  third, 
through  the  formation  of  union  graded 
districts.  The  State  law  recognizes  four 
kinds  of  districts :  Ungraded  rural,  union 
graded,  consolidated,  and  independent 
The  first  includes  small  rural  schools, 
mostly  one  and  two  teacher  schools; 
the  second,  such  districts  as  desire  to 
centralize  and  may  look  forward  to  con- 
solidation in  the  future  but  which  have 
not  sufficient  valuation  or  territory  to 
make  it  feasible  as  a  present  policy ;  bad 
roads  may  also  contribute  to  this  condi- 
tion. The  schools  of  union  graded  dis- 
tricts are  centralized  for  the  upper 
grades  and  usually  one  or  more  high 
Tr\l  school  grades.  As  a  rule  trans- 
portation is  not  furnished  at 
district  expense.  In  the  third 
group  are  districts  properly 
called  consolidated.  In  these 
the  schools  are  centralized  on  a 
larger  scale,  transportation  is 
furnished  at  district  expense 
in  most  cases,  and  high-school 
courses,  usually  full  four  years, 
are  offered.  Independent  dis- 
tricts are  those  which  have  a 
fully  accredited  four-year  high 
school  located  in  an  incorpo- 
rated town.  They  may  be  the 
result  of  centralization  or  an- 
nexation, or  both. 

Union  graded  districts  de- 
velop into  consolidated  dis- 
tricts.    Consolidated     districts 


or  centralized.     For  some  years  Group  VI  was  consolidated  In  1911  and  Groups  VIT  and  XX  In  1920.     Group  Independent 
there    were   in    the    State   two     XXllI  w.s  made  a  union  graded  district  Iiii920 and  conwUdated  in  1921.     times  villagi 


Towns 

Former  rural  sohool  gildings 

Unorg&nistd  territory 

U.  8.  miltary  Peeervatioa 

.^        U.   &•  Indian  Reeervation 

any    schools    are    consolidated  pboposedcentbalized  school  districts  in  Canadian  county,  okla. '^«^*^^^    ^^    villages   grow    into 

"     '  .    -  ,     .      (districts,     Some- 

;es  grow  up  around 
the  consolidated  school  or  become  In- 
dependent districts  through  Increase  In 
size  after  centralization  takes  place. 
The  tendency  of  districts  of  both  kinrls 
to  evolve  into  the  next  higher  chiss 
is  common.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing tigures  from  the  State  superinten- 
dent's biennial  report:  , 

Districts  organized  as  consolldate<l  or 
union  graded  wlilch  reported  as  indepen- 
dent districts :  ^-^  j 

Google, 


rural  school  supervisors.  Recently  the 
legislature  cut  the  appropriation  so  that 
there  is  now  but  one.  They  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  their  time,  in  fact  for  a 
few  years  almost  exclusively,  to  assist- 
ing the  county  superintendents  to  arouse 
interest  among  the  people  and  to  ma- 
terialize plans^for  centralizing  the  schools. 
One  or  both  of  the  supervisors  visited 
the  county,  assisted  the  superintendent 
with   a    county-wide   survey,   Investigat- 


As  soon  as  the  whole  plan  was  ready 
for  definite  discussion  It  was  placed  he- 
fore  the  people  of  the  county.  A  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  publicity  was  or- 
ganized, the  maps  were  shown  on  slides 
and  charts,  meetings  were  held  In  tlie 
school  houses  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
press  and  other  interests  enlisted  to 
promote  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  county-wide  plan  as  well  as  to 
secure  its  approval  by  the  people.     Not 
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Year. 

Consoli- 
dated. 

Union 
graded. 

Total. 

1919 

46 
61 
78 

4 
9 
10 

50 

1921 

70 

1922 

88 

The  county  centralization  plan,  then, 
while  formulated  to  promote  consolida- 
tion, does  not  necessarily  advocate  It  for 
all  districts  or  as  an  immediate  policy. 
Sometimes  any  centralization  is  discour- 
aged ;  again,  it  may  be  expedient  to  form 
union  gradeii  districts  tlrst,  or  certain 
annexations  to  consolidated  districts  al- 
ready formed  may  be  desirable.  The  aim 
of  the  campaign  is  that  the  people  think 
in  terms  of  a  county  wide  plan,  that  the 
advantages  of  centralization  be  well  un- 
derstood, and  that  mistakes  which  com- 
monly occur  under  laws  such  as  those 
referred  to  are  avoided  in  as  many  in- 
stances as  possible. 

Connty-Wide  Plan  Increases  Objections. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  persons  experi- 
enced in  advocating  centralization  of 
rural  schools  that  this  procedure  may  re- 
sult in  increasing  the  number  of  objec- 
tions raised.  Community  differences  may 
wreck  any  plan  however  carefully 
worked  out  before  its  submission.  This 
occurs  whether  the  plan  be  county  wide 
or  one  which  embraces  two,  three,  or 
more  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cellent suggestions  and  arguments  will 
be  made  by  the  people  even  after  the 
plan  reaches  the  public-meeting  stage.  Ad- 
justment of  boundaries  which  do  not 
Jeopardize  the  good  of  the  whole  can 
and  should  be  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  people.  However,  after  its  final  ac- 
ceptation by  the  school  officials  and  by 
reasonable  popular  approval  changes  are 
discouraged  and  State  and  county  offi- 
cials promote  and  assist  In  the  consum- 
mation of  those  centralizations  only 
whose  boundaries  conform  to  the  general 
plan.  It  has  not  apparently  been  difficult 
to  convince  the  people  of  the  desirability 
of  proceeding  on  this  county  cooperative 
basis;  at  least,  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles appear  to  have  been  encountered 
In  the  State,  for  the  plan  has  been  In 
successful  operation  for  some  time. 

Not   a   Panacea  for   AU   Erlls. 

Natually,  there  are  some  objectionable 
features  which  this  plan  does  not  elimi- 
nate, nor  does  it  offer  a  panacea  for 
overcoming  all  the  ills  which  beset  county 
superintendents  and  other  school  officers 
who  desire  to  encourage  school  centrali- 
sation, but  who  realize  that  direction,  as 
well  as  stimulation,  of  the  movement  is 
essential.  That  the  movement  for  cen- 
tralizing rural  schools  be  a  popular  one 
and  be  stimulated  as  much  as  is  consist- 


ent with  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  rural  children  is  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished.  It  is,  however, 
true  that  consolidations  are  springing  up 
in  many  instances  without  due  foresight 
and  consideration  of  the  ultimate  good. 

Centralization  alone  does  not  insure 
good  schools.  It  merely  sets  the  stage  so 
that  goofl  schools  are  possible.  Sound 
administrative  practice,  adequate  sup- 
port, and  good  teaching  are  still  of  pri- 
mary imi>ortance.  If  these  are  neglected 
mere  stimulation  of  the  movement  will 
not  result  in  educational  returns  on  the 
Investment.  Even  now  some  signs  of  re- 
action are  apparent  against  the  centrali- 
zation movement  in  several  instances  in 
which  consolidation  has  failed  fully  to 
realize  its  promise.  There  Is  constantly 
increasing  need  for  Intelligent  direction 
of  the  movement  over  a  territory  larger 
than  that  covered  by  small  groups  of 
schools  or  communities;  for  the  study 
and  application  of  administrative  policies 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  rural 
consolidated  schools,  and  for  renewed 
emphasis  on  the  age-old  question  of  se- 
curing high-grade  instruction.  These  are 
among  the  important  considerations 
which  should  engage  the  attention  of 
rural  people  and  education  officials. 


COUNTY    SURVEY   PRODUCES   EX- 
CELLENT  RESULTS. 

Currituck  County,  N.  C.,  is  making 
progress  toward  becoming  a  model  county 
for  rural  schools.  Approximately  two 
years  ago  the  county  school  board,  alive 
to  the  educational  needs  of  the  children, 
requested  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  schools  in  the 
county.  During  the  conduct  of  the  survey 
the  specialist  assigned  to  the  work  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  a  campaign 
of  stimulation  and  Information  among 
the  people  of  the  county,  which  has  been 
carried  on  since  by  the  superintendent 
and  interested  citizens.  Bonds  have  been 
voted  and  si)ecial  tax  placed  on  all  the 
districts  in  the  county.  Buildings  are  in 
process  of  erection  in  two  of  the  con- 
solidated districts  proposed  by  the  survey. 
Plans  are  now  maturing  by  which  neces- 
sary money  for  the  buildings  needed  in 
the  other  proposed  consolidations  will  be 
secured.  Other  plans  approved  by  the 
board  and  the  superintendent  will  result 
In  securing  the  supervisors  recommended 
In  tlie  survey  report ;  and  reorganiza- 
tion on  the  6-3-3  plan  as  suggested  is 
gradually  being  put  into  operation.  It  is 
believed  that  within  a  few  years  the  com- 
plete plan  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
BMucatlon  for  furnishing  modern  school 
facilities  to  all  the  children  of  the  county 
will  be  carried  out. 


PREVENTION   OF    BLINDNESS   DE- 
MANDS ATTENTION. 

At  its  eighth  annual  meeting,  held 
November  23,  1922,  in  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Building,  New  York,  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"  Whereas  there  are  on  all  sides  evi- 
dences of  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dren in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  not  being  proi^erly  safe- 
guarded, 

"  Therefore  be  it  hereby  resolved,  that 
a  communication  be  sent  to  the  Unitetl 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  to 
the  various  State  superintendents  of 
schools  culling  their  attention  to  the  need 
for  the  following  improvementi? : 

"  a.  Adequate  lighting,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  to  avoid  eye  strain. 

"  6.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the 
eyes  of  pupils,  to  determine  defects  of 
vision  and  the  presence  of  disease. 

**  c.  The  establishment  of  conservation 
of  vision  classes  for  children  with  such 
serlotisly  defective  vision  that  they  oau 
not  be  properly  educated,  as  are  normally 
sighted  pupils. 

"  d.  The  training  of  all  persons  prepar- 
ing to  be  teachers  in  the  hygiene  of  the 
eye,  with  special  reference  to  the  conser- 
vation of  vision." — Winifred  Hathaway, 
Secretary. 


MARKED    REDUCTION    IN    PORTO 
RICO'S  ILLITERACY. 

Porto  Rico  has  been  making  progress 
in  education  since  it  became  a  Territory 
of  Uie  United  States.  Health  education 
and  organized  play  have  been  introduced 
into  the  schools,  school  athletic  leagues 
have  been  organized,  and  infant  welfare 
stations  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  Illiteracy  has  been  reduced 
among  the  population  10  years  of  age 
and  older  from  80  per  cent  to  55  per 
cent.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  however, 
for  not  more  than  half  of  the  children 
of  school  age  can  be  accommodate<l  by 
the  school  facilities  of  the  island. 


To  raise  scholarship  standards  in  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  a 
point  system  for  grading  the  work  of 
students  has  been  adopted.  Points  are 
granted  according  to  the  rating  the  stu- 
dent receives,  somewhat  as  in  track 
athletics  points  are  granted  for  first, 
second,  or  third  place.  Four  letters  are 
given,  E,  G,  M,  and  P,  counting  3,  2,  1, 
and  0,  respectively.  For  graduation  the 
total  requirement  In  points  is  the  same 
as  the  requirement  in  credits. 
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CLEVELAND  MEETING 
OF  SUPERINTENDENTS 


Financial  Problems  Prominent 
Among  Subjects  to  Be  Dis- 
cussed— Apparent  Tendency  to 
Retrenchment  Causes  Concern — 
Affiliated  Organizations  Meet. 


Problems  of  finance  and  of  the  curricu- 
lum will  be  the  main  subjects  discussed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  will  be 
held  at  Cleveland,  February  24  to  March 
2.  In  the  study  of  financial  problems 
which  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  27th,  it  is  planned  to  show  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  since  the 
Chicago  meeting.  Some  facts  from  the 
educational  finance  inquiry  will  be  pre- 
sented, and  the  superintendents  will  dis- 
cuss the  tax  problem  in  financing  public 
education.  What  the  schools  do  in  rela- 
tion to  what  they  cost  will  be  taken  up 
and  a  symposium  held  on  budget  making 
and  spending. 

WOl  Consider  Reorsanization  of  Cnrriealam. 

The  curriculum  will  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  Wednesday  morning 
meeting,  and  the  first  study  will  be  on 
saving  time  through  the  curriculum.  Re- 
organization of  the  curriculum  will  then 
be  considered,  first  on  the  basis  of  proj- 
ects, then  on  the  basis  of  individual  in- 
struction, and  lastly  on  the  basis  of  the 
requirements  of  the  platoon  system. 

English  composition,  its  aims,  methods, 
and  measurement,  will  be  considered  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education.  This  dis- 
cussion will  be  based  on  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Earl  Hudelson,  published  in  the  1923 
yearbook  of  the  society.  At  the  second 
meeting  another  paper  from  the  year- 
book, "The  social  studies,"  by  Prof. 
Harold  O.  Rugg,  will  be  taken  up. 

Kindergftrten  Sapenrlion  DiscnM  ObJectiTea. 

Kindergarten  objectives  which  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  modem  ele- 
mentary school  will  l>e  studied  by  the 
Council  of  Kindergarten  Supervisors  and 
Training  Teachers  at  its  afternoon  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday.  Further  discussion 
will  be  held  on  these  objectives  and  how 
they  may  be  built  upon  in  the  lower 
grades.  New  objectives  in  training 
teachers  for  the  kindergartens  of  to-day 
will  then  be  taken  up  by  the  council. 

Whether  high-school  inspectors  should 
oppose,  encoiu'age,  or  Ignore  the  tend- 


eocy  In  some  communities  toward  finan- 
cial retrenchment  in  school  support  will 
be  discussed  at  a  round-table  conference 
of  the  National  Association  of  High- 
School  Inspectors  and  Supervisora  At 
the  regular  session  committees  will  re- 
port on  the  determination  of  high-school 
levels  of  pupil  attainment,  on  the  num- 
ber of  tests  to  be  undertaken  and  the 
method  of  attacking  them,  on  the  kind 
of  tests  to  be  used.  Reports  will  be  pre- 
sented on  school  finance,  on  school  plan- 
ning, and  on  the  cooperation  of  other 
organizations  with  the  association. 

DiscQM  Adminiitratlon  of  Pablic  Education. 

The  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary-School Principals  will  join  the 
rural  and  elementary-school  principals 
In  a  discussion  on  administering  public 
education  in  the  Interests  of  the  child 
and  the  State.  At  other  sessions  the 
secondary-school  principals  will  give  their 
opinions  on  such  subjects  as  eilucational 
guidance,  grouping  of  pupils  according 
to  tests,  moral  training,  the  place  of  the 
junior  high  school,  overcrowdeil  build- 
ings, and  secondary-school  objectives. 
Three  round-table  sessions  will  be  held 
to  study  the  junior  high  school,  the  small 
high  school,  and  the  large  high  school. 

How  educational  institutions  can  meet 
the  present  social  demand  for  leaders  of 
moral  power  will  be  considered  at  one  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Department  of  Deans 
of  Women  which  will  meet  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  One  of  Its 
meetings  will  be  held  In  joint  session 
with  the  Bureaus  of  Occupations.  Pro- 
motion requirements  will  be  the  topic 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Primary  Education.  Cleveland's 
teacher  training  school  section  will  hold 
a  two-day  meeting  In  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Education,  Monday  morning 
being  devoted  to  a  symposium  of  the  dis- 
tinctive, features  of  the  city  training 
school,  and  the  afternoon  to  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Educa- 
tion. On  Tuesday  practice  teaching  and 
costs  of  teacher  training  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Exhibit  of  Rnral-School  Progrcu. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  has 
arranged  three  sessions,  to  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday 
afternoons.  An  exhibit  of  progress  In 
rural  scliools  Is  to  be  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Rural  Education.  Other  as- 
sociations which  will  meet  during  the 
week  are  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  the  Educational  Re- 
search Association,  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts, 
the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers 
of  Eiducatlon,  and  the  National  Council 
of  State  Departments  of  Education. 


WILL  BROADCAST  EDU- 
CATIONAL INFORMATION 


Radio  Laboratory  Near  Arlington, 
Va.,  Will  Cooperate  with  Bureau 
of  Education — Messages  Twice  a 
Week — Comment  Upon  Service  Is 
Requested. 


To  reach  the  general  public  as  well  as 
school  workers  with  educational  Informa- 
tion and  to  spread  it  promptly,  cheaply, 
and  widely,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  sends  out  messages  twice  a 
week  from  NAA,  the  naval  aircraft  sta- 
tion at  Kadio,  near  Arlington,  Va.,  on  a 
wave  length  of  710  meters.  The  mes- 
sages are  sent  on  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  from  6.45  to  7. 

Readers  of  School  Life  who  hear  any 
of  the  talks  are  urged  to  write  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  to  com- 
ment upon  the  material  presented  and 
uixm  Its  form.  Tell  him  whether  you  de- 
rived any  benefit 

The  first  of  the  radio  talks  was  given 
on  December  7,  the  subject  being  the 
economic  loss  due  to  illiteracy.  Later 
messages  discussed  the  money  value  of 
education,  visual  aids  to  education,  the 
necessity  of  education  in  a  democracy, 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Alaska,  and  the  shortage  of  school  build- 
ings. The  Bureau  of  Education  has 
started  this  service  because  It  Is  the  duty 
of  the  bureau  to  reach  not  only  technical' 
experts  but  also  the  general  public,  and 
it  Is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, that  the  public  can  be  reached  more 
quickly  and  directly  by  radio  than  in  any 
other  way. 

Radio  has  the  advantage  of  intimate 
contact  between  speaker  and  audience, 
and  since  the  bureau's  messages  will  be 
sent  on  a  regular  schedule,  they  will  have 
the  continuity  necessary  for  informing 
the  public  on  educational  matters.  Since 
public  education  can  not  progress  any 
faster  than  the  state  of  public  opinion 
about  education,  the  commissioner  be- 
lieves that  the  inauguration  of  radio  is 
an  important  step  in  advance.  News- 
papers in  California  and  Washington 
have  requested  permission  to  broadcast 
the  bureau's  messages  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  since  the  Anacostia  radio  reaches 
only  to  the  Mississippi  lllver. 

Such  subjects  as  the  combating  of 
illiteracy,  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools,  health  work  In  the  schols,  and 
Americanization  will  probably  be  taken 
up  In  future  messages. 
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RAISE  OBJECTION  TO 
RELIGIOUS  TEACHING 


Pupils,  Parents,  and  Teachers  of 
Trieste  Object  to  Conipvlsory  In- 
stmction  in  ReBgion-— Consider 
it  Reiflqiosition  of  a  Form  of 
Austrian  Oppression. 


From    report   of    Richasd    G.    Monges, 
American  Vice  Consul,  Trieste,  Italy, 

The  public  schools  of  Trieste  and 
Venezia  Glulia,  scheduled  to  reopen  on 
October  2,  encountered  a  serious  agita- 
tion at  the  outset,  which  developed  into 
a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  students,  sup- 
ported by  their  parents  and  counte- 
nanced to  a  large  degree  by  the  teachers. 
Committees  from  the  students'  associa- 
tion were  received  by  the  Slndaco  of 
Trieste,  and  later  by  the  governor,  who 
professed  himself  to  be  personally  favor- 
able to  their  claims,  and  to  have  made 
representation  several  times  on  their 
behalf  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Rome.  In  deference  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  authorities,  the  students  de- 
cided to  suspend  agitation  for  several 
dtiys,  awaiting  some  decision  from  Rome, 
and  the  following  day  classes  proceeded 
as  usuaL 

BclMlaitlc  Progmm  Reteliw  Autriftii  Oiftnctcr- 


The  strike  is  the  outcome  of  a  long 
period  of  discontent  ^ue  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  new  Provinces  have  been 
largely  assimilated  by  Italy,  the  scholasr 
tic  program  has  remained  Austrian. 

This  incident,  unimportant  in  itself, 
has  a  political  significance,  and  Is  the 
outcropping  of  the  old  problem,  of  the 
complete  assimilation  of  the  Province 
Into  the  Italian  Kingdom.  Putting  to  one 
side  such  phases  of  the  problem  (as  of 
local  Interest)  as  the  varying  age  limits 
during  which  instruction,  if  given  here 
and  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  existence  of 
certain  classes  of  schools,  largely  for 
feminine  instruction,  which  have  no  coun* 
terpart  in  the  old  Provinces,  questions 
of  examinations,  grading,  and  the  non- 
existence of  certain  degrees  and  licenses 
In  one  or  another  of  the  schools,  there 
remains  the  very  pressing  question  of  re- 
ligious Instruction  in  the  schools. 

Under  the  Austrian  system,  the  teach- 
in?  of  religion  was  obligatory,  whereas 
this  is  not  the  case  under  Italian  school 
programs.  Consequently,  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Italian  clergy,  in  the 
new  Provinces,  to  reimpose  this  form  of 


** Austrian  oppresston  "  upon  the  yleldiiig 
and  unformed  conscioumess  of  the  chil- 
dren. Thus  it  is  that  In  the  Trentino  the 
priest  forms  an  Integral  part  of  the 
scliool,  and  In  Istria,  notably  at  Parenzo, 
all  classes  commence  with  prayer,  as  was 
done  in  Austria  up  to  30  years  ago.  In 
addition  to  the  religious  side  of  the 
question  (about  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
create  varying  emotions),  there  is  also 
the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  students 
and  their  parents  to  receive  the  same 
treatment  from  the  Gk>vemmeot  that  is 
accorded  the  scholars  and  parents  of  any 
other  Italian  community. 

Claim  Rifht  to  Befase  BeUrions  Teachinjr. 

The  following  is  a  resolution  voted  and 
made  pubUc  by  the  local  section  of  the 
Italian  National  Association,  "Oiordajio 
Bruno:" 

"The  school  committee  reminds  all 
those  who  have  children  that  frequent 
the  public  schools  that  they  will  be  in 
their  rights  In  insisting  that  their  chil- 
dren be  permitted  to  absent  themselves 
from  classes  in  religious  instruction.  The 
committee  recalls  to  all  parents  who 
would  give  their  children  a  truly  Italian 
education  that  they  should  declare  them- 
selves opposed  to  seeing  the  very  worst 
ordinances  of  destroyed  Austria  restored, 
and  that  the  x)eople  of  Trieste  demand 
the  same  program  for  their  children  that 
obtains  throughout  the  rest  of  the  King- 
dom.'* 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  AIDS  RURAL- 
SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Rural-school  extension  work  has  been 
established  by  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School  at  Emporia  as  part  of  its  regular 
extension  program.  This  school  has  long 
been  known  for  Its  experimental  work 
with  education  achievement  tests.  It 
appears  possible  that  the  new  extension 
division  for  extending  the  consolidation 
movement  will  have  at  least  an  equal 
effect  In  extending  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  Institution.  This  division  places 
at  the  disposal  of  rural  people  and  school 
officers  the  services  of  several  instructors 
in  the  rural  department,  an  abundance 
of  Informational  literature,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  musical  and  other 
attractions  from  the  school.  A  manu- 
facturing company  has  donated  the  use 
of  a  model  transportation  truck  so  that 
speakers  and  entertainers  may  be  con- 
veyed from  the  Institution  to  the  rural 
districts  without  undue  expenditure  of 
time  and  money.  The  Emporia  institu- 
tion is  setting  a  lively  pace  which  other 
extension  and  rural  departments  may 
well  look  to  for  suggestions  and  leader- 
ship in  promoting  better  rural  schools. — 
K,  M.  Cook. 


NEW  PLAN  OF 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION 


Pkystdans  Emplojed  bf  Dietrat  De- 
partmeat  of  HmU  Now  Work  at 
^pockilists — Racial  Groiipf  Show 
Marked  DifereiiGei-*-Italians 
Ha¥o  Bait  Teetk. 


To  study  the  prevalence  of  physical 
defects  among  school  children,  the  De- 
troit department  of  health  has  reorgan- 
ized the  plan  of  school  medical  inspect 
tion.  Formerly  each  physician  assigned 
to  the  schools  by  the  department  of 
health  took  charge  of  a  group  of  three 
or  four  schools  and  did  all  types  of 
health  work,  including  diagnosis  of  con- 
tagion. Immunization,  and  examinations 
for  physical  defects.  With  40  or  more 
individuals  reporting  a  single  kind  of 
work  it  was  impossible  to  compare  one 
school  or  district  with  another. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  work  is  spe- 
cialized, one  group  of  physicians  doing 
diagnostic  work,  another  all  Immuniza- 
tion work,  and  a  third  group  all  physical 
examination. 

The  examinations  have  been  made  by 
four  teams  of  three  men  each,  each  team 
doing  all  examinations  within  its  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  The  examination  itself 
was  specialized  so  that  one  man  on  a 
team  examined  heart  and  lungs,  another 
vision  and  hearing,  and  the  third  nose, 
throat,  etc.  The  result  of  this  change  has 
been  more  uniform  reporting,  so  that 
results  in  one  school  or  district  are  com- 
parable with  another. 

During  the  school  year  1921-22,  these 
physicians  examined  22,000  children  of 
the  first  grade,  14,000  of  the  fifth  grade, 
10,000  fi*om  various  grades  who  were 
recommended  for  examination  because  of 
being  15  per  cent  or  more  underweight, 
and  12,000  children  from  various  grades 
who  were  recommended  to  the  examiners 
by  the  nurse,  the  principal,  or  the  teacher 
on  account  of  some  specific  defect. 

Of  the  8,887  underweight  children 
nearly  three-fourths  had  one  or  more 
physical  defects.  The  most  common  de- 
fect was  enlarge<l  or  Infected  tonsils, 
more  than  lialf  of  the  children  having 
this  trouble.  Nearly  one-fourth  had  de- 
fective teeth.  Other  defects  found  in 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  children  in  this 
group  included  faulty  vision,  mouth 
breathing,  anemia,  abnoi-mal  heart,  ab- 
normal lungs,  enlarged  thyroid,  and  de- 
fective hearing.  Russian  children  bad 
more  eye  defects  than  tloose  of  any  other 
national  group. 
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STOCKHOLM  TRAINING  COLLEGE 

FOR  VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS 


Law  Reqiirmg  Attenduce  in  C<mtiiuiatioii  Schook  Develops  Need 
of  New  Type  of  Teachers — French  View  Fayoring  Artisans  Not 
Prevalent  in  Sweden — ^New  School  Established — ^Aims  and  Courses. 


By  P.  H.  Peabsoiv. 


The  Swedifih  education  act  of  1918  cre- 
ated a  syatem  of  practical  schools  for 
adolescents  in  the  age  range  14-18. 
Like  the  British  education  act  of  the 
same  year,  it  provides  for  part-time  at- 
tendance by  young  wage  earners.  The 
Swedish  boy  or  girl  who  has  left  school 
before  reaching  the  age  of  18  will,  after 
1924,  be  required  to  attend  a  continuation 
school  for  a  miDimnm  of  960  hours  above 
and  beyond  the  obligatory  elementary 
period.  After  baying  completed  the  860 
liours,  he  may,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  be  compelled  to  attend  a  local  ap- 
prentice school  for  training  in  some  craft 
of  special  importance  in  the  local  area. 

Under  this  law  a  complex  system  of 
crafts  schools  Is  growing  up  in  Sweden, 
notwithstanding  the  financial  difficulties 
with  which  school  authorities  have  to 
contend.  As  in  England,  protests  against 
the  expense  involved  have  reached  the 
central  Government,  but,  unlike  England, 
no  reduction  in  local  or  State  budgets 
that  would  retard  the  operation  of  the 
law  has  thus  far  been  made. 

Initmethm  Bated  on  B«tional  Indutriet. 

But  in  building  up  this  system  of 
schools  the  authorities  are  meeting  ob- 
stacles of  other  kinds  also.  Fundamen- 
tally, each  apprentice  and  crafts  school 
must  make  the  regional  industry  of  its 
area  the  core  and  center  of  its  instruc- 
tion. About  this  nucleus  related  and 
general  subject*  are  to  be  grouped. 
Hence  study  programs  and  organization 
AS  varied  as  Sweden's  varied  areas  re- 
quire. To  meet  these  requirements  the 
education  authorities  have  prepared  a 
dozen  or  more  type  programs,  which,  with 
only  slight  alterations,  are  expected  to 
he  adapted  to  local  needs.  These  type 
programs  center  cm  such  industries  as 
agriculture,  shipbuilding,  the  carpenter's 
trade,  the  fishing  industry,  metal  work- 
ing, engineering,  home  economics,  and 
courses  where  older  artisans  may  receive 
instruction  in  the  latest  developments  in 
thdr  respective  trades.  In  the  house- 
bold  course  for  girls  a  single-type  pro* 


gram  is  expected  to  be  suitable  to  differ- 
ent regional  needs  without  much  change. 
But  another  problem  which  can  not  be 
solved  in  an  educational  office  confronts 
the  organizers.  The  crafts  schools  re- 
quire a  new  class  of  teachers  with  skill 
of  hand  and  an  outlook  and  bent  of  mind 
that  they  do  not  acquire  in  any  existing 
teacher-training  institution.  An  official 
committee  reporting  on  these  matters 
showed  that  Budi  teachers  could  not  be  re- 
cruited from  any  present  class.  About  40 
per  cent  of  those  teaching  in  the  present 
technical  school  were  folk-school  teachers, 
with  little  or  no  experience  in  the  prac- 
tice of  an  artisan's  calling.  Graduates 
from  the  higher  technical  institutions 
had  studied  the  industrial  lines  from  the 
side  of  theory  and  art,  especially  in  man- 
ual work  and  sloyd,  and  were  inclined  to 
thrust  irrelevant  and  impractical  matters 
into  the  Instruction.  Again,  persons  en- 
gaged in  industrial  occupations  and 
trades  constituted  26  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  lower  technical  and  trade 
schools.  The  exi)erience  with  this  class 
is  that,  while  they  have  the  necessary 
technical  skill,  they  usually  lack  the  ed- 
ucational insight  necessary  to  Judge  the 
personal  needs  of  a  puplL 

Swedish   View    Oppeiee  Wofkmen  m  Teaehen. 

Right  here  Sweden's  experience  differs 
from  that  of  France.  In  the  latter 
country  a  carpenter  or  a  blacksmith  has 
charge  of  the  elementary  instruction  dur- 
ing the  hours  scheduled  for  his  trade, 
if  the  school  is  to  be  sufficient  in  Itself,  the 
authorities  hold,  and  its  instruction  sep- 
arate and  detached  from  the  environs, 
workmen  are  out  of  place  in  the  school 
workshop.  But  if  the  school  is  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  life's  practical  duties  and 
foster  respect  for  and  interest  in  physi- 
cal labor,  no  better  can  be  done  than  to 
have  the  pupils  instructed  by  real  work- 
men in  the  use  of  actual  and  ordinary 
tools.  A  manual-training  teacher  steeped 
in  the  school  courses  does  not  handle  the 
tools  in  the  convincing  way  that  the 
workman  does.  All  the  normal  colleges 
of  France  give  oeurses  In  work  instruc- 


tion, and  the  class  teacher  is  therefore 
fairly  capable  in  the  management  of 
school  assignments  of  this  kind.  But  the 
workman  is  preferred,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  a  different  knack  with  the  tools, 
but  chiefly  to  help  the  pupils  In  the 
tarnation  from  school  to  life.  By  study- 
ing with  him  in  the  schoolroom,  the  pu- 
pils receive  a  foretaste  of  the  apprwitice 
arrangement,  so  that  he  may  better  find 
his  bearings  later.  This  is  the  French 
view. 

Though  realizing  the  importance  of  the 
actual  "  touch  with  things  "  embodied  in 
the  worlnnan  teacher,  the  Swedish  com- 
mittee held  that  the  larger  outlook  was 
also  necessary.  They  felt,  moreover,  that 
the  comprehensive  system  of  practical 
schools  now  being  established  should 
have  a  center  and  rallying  point  in  a  cen- 
tral institution  from  which  details  of  the 
new  organization  could  be  surveyed  and 
where  teachers  could  live  th^nselves  into 
the  spirit  of  the  new  departure  unham- 
pered by  either  local  pressure  or  by  tra- 
ditions. In  view  of  these  considerations, 
the  Riksdag  in  1920  made  a  pr^iminary 
apprc^rlation  of  45,000  crowns,  which 
was  shortly  afterwards  augmented  by 
80,000  crowns. 

Necenarr  Flnt  to  Pivparc  Text-Booki. 

In  this  way  Sweden  came  to  have  a 
tea^diers'  training  collie  of  a  new  type, 
which  In  its  courses  and  other  activities 
embodies  the  tested  points  of  advance-^ 
ment  now  reached  In  Europe.  This  Cen- 
tral Institution  for  Vocational  Teachers 
is  located  in  Stockholm.  Its  chief  aim 
is  set  up  as  a  center  for  the  work  of 
training  teachers  of  the  crafts.  To  that 
end  its  first  duty  was  to  institute  courses 
in  teacher  training  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  new  practical  schools.  Further 
duties  came  in  sight  immediately,  namely, 
drafting  outlines  for  textbooks  as  well 
as  handbooks  for  teachers,  conducting  ex- 
periments with  the  view  of  finding  and 
fashioning  suitable  instruction  material 
and  equipment,  preparing  models  and 
drawings  adapted  to  schools  of  different 
regional  industries. 

Aside  from  its  function  of  guiding  the 
instruction  of  teachers  it  was  foreseen 
that  guidance  would  have  to  be  extended 
also  to  specific  localities  to  help  these  in 
the  work  of  constructing  and  organizing 
their  respective  schools.  To  that  end  a 
special  bureau  in  connection  with  the 
institution  answers  questions  that  come 
in,  submits  plans  and  programs,  directs 
organizers  who  seek  the  advice  of 
architects  or  other  experts,  advises  in 
regard  to  material,  costs,  plans,  and 
literature. 

The  difficulty  in  assembling  In  one  in- 
stitution the  equipment  m^  material  for 
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the  work  of  training  came  in  sight  early. 
At  tirst  it  appeared  that  teacliers  in  agri- 
culture, shipbuilding,  etc.,  would  of  neces- 
sity have  to  receive  tlieir  practical  train- 
ing at  places  where  these  industries  were 
carried  on.  A  tentative  arrangement  was 
made  fully  open  to  such  alterations  as 
later  should  seem  wise,  namely,  to  affili- 
ate with  the  Central  Institution  at  Stock- 
holm, apprentice  schools  and  crafts 
schools  in  Stockholm  and  elsewhere, 
which  would  furnish  material  for  the 
practical  work  of  the  courses.  The  teach- 
in;;  staff  and  facilities  of  those  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  industrial  plants,  are  to 
be  utilized  when  expedient. 

A  report  at  band  covers  the  work  of 
the  institution  during  the  year  of  its 
organization,  1921.  Four  groups  of 
teacher-training  courses  of  a  continuation 
character  were  given.  Group  I,  for 
teachers  of  apprentice  and  crafts  schools, 
comprised  subjects  such  as  labor  leglsia- 
t"on,  vocational  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
patent  regulations,  and  some  15  other 
topics.  Group  II,  training  of  teachers  of 
furniture  making — machines,  tools,  ma- 
terial. Group  III,  for  teachers  of  com- 
merce— bookkeeping,  national  economy, 
and  commercial  law.  Group  IV  in- 
structed teachers  of  home  economics — 
sewing,  the  use  of  tools,  drawing  of  pat- 
terns, material,  vocational  hygiene,  and 
vocational  economics.  T\vo  groups  of 
courses  in  educational  science  were 
Kiven.  The  lecture  series  dealt  with  edu- 
cational psychology,  history  of  education, 
survey  of  teaching  practice,  lessons  and 
exercises,  illustrative  lessons,  methods 
and  practices  of  certain  schools. 

The  present  organization  of  the  insti- 
tution is  particularly  adapted  to  a  period 
of  gi'owth  where  all  forms  are  open  for  the 
embodiment  of  features  that  experience 
and  exiieriment  shall  judge  desirable. 


CONDUCTING  A  ONE- 
TEACHER  SCHOOL 


GIVES  BROAD  TRAINING  IN  TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY. 

To  give  broad  and  comprehensive 
training  for  the  textile  industry  is  the 
aim  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile 
School.  Courses  covering  one,  two,  and 
three  years  are  offered  in  various 
branches  pertaining  to  the  textile  in- 
dustry, such  as  cotton  yarns,  designing, 
v.'orsted  yarns,  weaving,  finishing,  dye- 
ing, steam,  electricity,  etc.  Individual 
courses  may  be  taken,  but  more  and 
more  students  now  desire  to  combine 
several  related  courses  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  their  training. 

Firms  asking  for  graduates  from  this 
school  generally  require  men  who  are 
broadly  and  thoroughly  trained,  and 
very  few  requests  can  be  met  by  young 
men  who  have  not  completed  a  full 
course. 


State  Saperintendent  of  Illinois  Pre- 
sents Plan  for  Reducing  Nomber 
of  Recitations — Individual  In- 
struction for  Older  Pupils. 

To  allow  opportunity  for  instruction 
and  drill,  one-teuciier  schools  should 
abolish  the  practice  of  having  every  class 
recite  dally  in  every  subject,  and  in- 
struction should  be  sub?»titute<l  for  the 
mere  testing  of  the  pupil's  knowledge, 
according  to  a  bulletin  entitled  *'  Or- 
ganizing and  Teaching  a  <me-Teacher 
School  in  Illinois,"  issued  by  F.  (t.  Blair, 
superlnteuilent  t^f  public  instruction. 
When  all  the  gracles  are  present  the 
cla.sses  are  too  numerous  to  give  ade- 
quate time  to  any  of  them.  This  number 
has  been  reduced  by  alternating  the 
studies  of  one  year  with  those  of  the 
next,  but  even  under  this  plan  there  are 
27  to  38  classes  to  be  taught.  To  give 
each  of  these  classes  a  dally  recitation 
period  allows  only  10  minutes  for  each 
one,  and  the  shortness  of  this  period  al- 
lows the  teacher  time  to  do  little  else 
than  test  the  pupils. 

Befinners  Require  Daily  ClaH  Instruction. 

To  avoid  the  handicap  of  too  many 
recitations,  which  is  the  great  error  of 
many  one- teacher  schools,  the  bulletin 
recommends  that  better  use  be  made  of 
textbooks  from  the  third  grade  ui).  Pu- 
pils In  the  first  and  second  grade  re- 
quire class  instruction  every  day  in  every 
subject,  but  older  pupils  can  work  on  an 
assigned  lesson,  solving  problems  with  a 
certiiin  amount  of  Instruction  a^  the  be- 
ginning of  a  piece  of  work  and  with  some 
discussion  at  the  end  of  it. 

By  the  use  of  directed  study  peritnls 
and  Individual  Instructions  to  help 
pupils  in  working  out  problems  the 
number  of  class  recitations  may  be  re- 
duced from  30  recitations  a  day  to  16, 
giving  longer  class  periods  and  allowing 
the  teacher  plenty  of  time  to  do  real 
teaching  in  both  recitation  and  study 
periods.  On  account  of  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  ability  of  pupils,  individual 
Instruction  gives  the  rapid  workers  the 
opportunity  to  do  as  nmch  as  they  are 
able,  while  the  slower  ones  cnn  go  more 
slowly  without  holding  the  others  back. 
Two  pupils  in  the  same  class  may  be  far 
apart  in  the  subject. 

No  Need  for  Chaniring  Organization. 

To  use  this  plan  in  a  one- teacher 
school,  the  organization  need  not  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  has  been  adopted  gen- 


erally. The  eight  grades  of  pupils  are 
grouped  into  four  divisions.  The  school 
day  is  divided  into  four  w^ork  jieriods, 
with  three  Intermissions  or  recreation 
periods  between.  The  whole  school 
works  on  the  same  subject  at  the  same 
time,  spending  tlie  first  period  on  read- 
ing, the  second  on  arithmetic,  the  third 
on  language,  and  the  fourth  on  geog- 
raphy and  history.  The  minor  subjects, 
sr»elling.  writing,  physiology,  civics,  and 
nature  study  are  placed  at  the  end  of 
periods  assigned  to  major  subjects. 

Two  suggested  daily  programs  for  in- 
dividual instruction  and  directed  study 
are  presented  in  the  bulletin,  with  sug- 
gestions for  the  division  of  time  between 
directed  study  and  recitations.  Us'ually 
not  more  than  four  classes  in  a  period 
need  to  recite,  using  12  minutes  to  a 
class  and  allowing  20  or  25  minutes  of 
each  period  for  individual  instruction 
and  direction  to  the  classes  which  do  not 
recite. 

Report!  Show  Progren  in  Eadi  Sabjcct. 

To  determine  the  standing  of  the  dif- 
ferent pupils  it  is  suggested  that  a  rec- 
ord be  kept  on  which  the  amount  of 
work  completed  in  the  various  subjects 
is  cliecked  off.  A  certain  pupil  who 
has  couiploted  the  whole  amount  of 
work  in  aritlmietic  planned  for  the  pres- 
ent month  may  be  a  week  behind  in  spell- 
ing. His  progress  in  every  subjei't  is 
in<licated  on  the  card  and  he  may  be  ad- 
vised by  the  teacher  to  use  some  of  his 
arithmetic  time  for  spelling.  This  rec- 
ord should  be  posted  on  the  walls  of  the 
class,  says  the  bulletin,  so  that  each 
pupil  can  see  how  he  stands  coni]>ared 
with  the  rest  of  the  class  as  well  as  how 
far  he  has  progressed  in  the  work  re- 
quired for  the  grade.  Suggestions  are 
given  for  instruction  in  several  subjects 
by  the  problem  plan. 


EUROPEAN  CUSTOM  OF  SALUTING 
THE  DEAD. 

A  custom  is  prevalent'  in  Europe, 
which  might  well  be  recommended  and 
encouraged  for  introduction  among  the 
school  boys  of  the  United  States  through 
the  medium  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  I  refer  to  the  custom  of 
saluting  the  dead  by  raising  the  hat  or 
cap  when  passing  a  funeral  cortege  In  a 
public  thoroughfare.  This  mark  of  re- 
spect and  reverence  is  invariably  noticed 
and  always  favorably  commented  upon  by 
Americans  in  Europe.  AVhIle  this  report 
may  not  be  within  the  purview  of  the 
duties  of  a  consul,  I  feel  that  the  matter 
is  worthy  of  attention. — Leroy  Webher, 
American  Vice  Con^U  in  Charge ^  Pal- 
ermo, Italy, 
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HURRAH,  IT  IS  NOT  A  LEDGE! 


The  Obttnictioiu  in  the  Road  of  Edacational  Progress  Are  Merely 
Bowlders  Which  Will  Be  Easily  Pried  Out  When  Everybody  Bears 
on  the  Crowbar. 


By  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 
Member  Vermont  State  Board  of  Educatiou. 


If  there  is  any  one  process  familiar  to 
all  Vennonters,  It  is  tackling  a  rock 
which  has  long  Iain  in  a  highroad,  and 
been  a  bother  and  hindrance  to  all  who 
passed.  We  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  that  process;  first  the  rising 
heat  of  impatience  at  seeing  it  there,  day 
after  day,  a  stumbling  block  and  a 
danger;  then  the  resolution  finally  taken 
that  something  mUst  be  done  about  it; 
then  the  going  out  with  pickax,  shovel, 
and  crowbar  to  attack  it,  everybody  hop- 
ing it  may  only  be  a  loose,  big  bowlder 
that  can  be  rolled  away,  everybody  fear- 
ing that  it  may  be  a  ledge  that  is  part 
of  the  solid  rock. 

Fint  Bff«rto  AccMiplUh  LtttI*. 

There  follows  a  time  of  work  that 
doesn't  seem  to  get  you  anywhere,  as 
you  pick  and  shovel  the  earth  away  from 
the  sides  of  the  rock.  The  more  you  dig 
the  bigger  it  looks.  The  part  that  has 
been  visible  so  long  is  only  one  corner. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  ledge  that  runs  right 
down  to  China.  You  put  the  crowbar 
under  one  corner  and  heave  with  all 
your  might  Nothing  doing.  You  change 
tactics  and  try  to  reduce  it  by  using  the 
pick,  and,  although  you  sweat  like  a 
horse,  you  only  succeed  in  chipping  off  a 
flake  or  two  here  and  there.  No;  you'll 
never  get  anywhere  that  way. 

You  draw  a  long  breath,  and  go  back 
to  digging  and  prying  with  the  bar. 
You  get  a  new  place  to  slip  the  crowbar 
under,  and  pry  with  all  your  might.  It 
seems  as  though  tt  had  stirred  a  little! 

You  fling  off  your  hat  and  coat  and  go 
to  It,  every  muscle  cracking,  and  all  of  a 
sudden — hurrah! — it  gives  way.  One 
end  has  distinctly  moved,  lifted.  The 
whole  obstruction  Is  several  inches  fur- 
ther out  of  its  hole.  It's  not  a  ledge! 
It  can  be  moved  I  Now  you  know  you 
can  handle  it. 

Is  there  any  more  cheering  moment 
than  that! 

Just  such  a  cheering  moment  has  come 
In  the  struggle  to  improve  Vermont  rural 
schools,  and  all  Vermonters  ought  to 
know  about  it,  so  that  they  can  give  a 
hurrah,  along  with  the  workers  in  the 
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field,  over  the  first  big  result  of  the  push 
for  better  schools. 

At  first,  the  more  the  question  was  in- 
vestigated, the  more  discouraging  things 
looked.  Nobody  had  any  idea  that  so 
many  rural  schools  in  Vermont  were  in 
such  bad  shape.  The  job  was  bigger  and 
harder  than  had  been  thought.  Last 
June,  six  months  after  the  survey  dt 
rural  schools  began,  we  of  the  State 
department  of  education  were  frankly 
startled  at  the  size  of  the  obstacle  over 
which  Vermont  teachers  and  children 
were  forced  painfully  to  clamber  as  they 
tried  to  climb  up  to  an  education.  It 
was  a  big  Job.  Would  Vermonters  put 
their  backs  into  clearing  out  the  road? 
Individual  action  here  and  there  would 
not  make  much  impression.  It  would 
take  all  the  individual  action  possible, 
and  concerted  town  action,  too. 

Well,  after  various  small  encourage- 
ments here  and  there,  individual  schools 
brought  up  to  standard,  private  organiza- 
tions taking  an  interest,  the  first  big 
push  has  been  made.  One  whole  corner 
of  the  rock  has  come  up  with  a  jerk, 
furnishing  the  proof  that  Vermont  en- 
ergy and  public  spirit  are  keen  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  roll  away  out  of 
the  road  of  progress  the  hateful  old  con- 
ditions which  have  so  long  been  a  stum- 
bling block  to  our  children's  feet. 

Every  ScImoI  Up  to  Standard. 

The  town  of  Hartford  has  gone  over 
the  top  with  a  shout,  all  flags  flying. 
There  are  seven  rural  schools  in  Hart- 
ford, and  In  the  course  of  the  last  year 
every  one  has  been  brought  up  to  stand- 
ard ;  indeed,  six  out  of  the  seven  are  not 
only  standard  but  superior. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means,  first, 
the  most  Important  of  all,  that  every  one 
of  the  eight  teachers  Is  thoroughly  well 
trained,  competent,  and  decently  paid. 
No  pinch-penny,  cheap  economy  there 
at  the  expense  of  children  who  can't 
help  themselves.  Next,  it  means  that 
every  building  has  been  put  In  good 
shape,  with  adequate  toilet  facilities, 
with  comfortable  heating  arrangements, 
with  desks  and  seats  to  fit  the  childr^, 


with  enough  textbooks  to  go  around  (you 
will  be  shocked  to  know  how  seldom 
there  are  enough  schoolbooks  In  Vermont 
rural  schools),  with  sufllcient  black- 
boards, with  smooth  floors  and  tight  win- 
dows, with  some  good  reading  matter, 
and  good  ordinary  facilities  for  recess- 
time  playground  outdoor  fun. 

Thus  every  child  in  Hartford  has  a 
fair  chance  to  get  the  education  which 
every  American  child  ought  to  have, 
and  which  so  many  Vermont  country 
children  do  not  have.  After  polishing 
off  a  splendid  job  of  that  sort  Hartford 
people  must  be  sleeping  better  nights, 
and  looking  at  their  children  with  pride 
and  not  with  apologies. 

If  I  were  a  Hartford  woman,  I  would 
feel  an  Inch  taller.  They  have  set  a 
shining  example  for  other  towns  of  the 
State  to  follow.  Will  they  do  it?  All 
over  Vermont  Interest  Is  rising  in  this 
great  and  vital  question.  In  women's 
clubs,  in  parent-teacher  associations,  in 
organizations  like  the  D.  A.  R.,  In  coun- 
try homes,  In  meetings  of  school  direc- 
tors, plans  are  being  discussed  to  help 
rural  schools.  The  town  of  Hartford 
has  led  the  way  and  the  rest  of  us  will 
not  be  slow  to  follow. 

Every  local  school  board  in  Vermont 
ought  to  send  one  of  its  members  to 
Hartford  to  look  at  those  schools.  Every 
woman's  club  ought  to  see  them ;  every 
Vermont  teacher  ought  to  know  about 
them.  There  ought  to  be  a  procession  of 
Vermonters  driving  into  Hartford  to  In- 
spect their  schools  and  to  flnd  out  what 
a  really  good  rural  school  can  be  when  a 
really  good  Vermont  community  sets  out 
to  make  school  conditions  right. — Ver- 
mont Standard. 


Note. — Before  the  State  school  survey 
of  Vermont  was  completed  the  State 
board  of  education  was  aware  that  the 
rural  schools  of  the  State  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  They  realized  that 
something  must  be  done  and  done  quickly. 
So  in  June  of  V&21  ( six  months  after  the 
survey  began),  they  devised  a  plan  of 
standardization  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  1,160  rural  schools  In  the  State.  A 
rating  card  was  issued.  This  card  scores 
the   schools   under   five   main   headings: 

(1)  Buildings   and   grounds,  26   points; 

(2)  equipment,  27  points;  (3)  teacher, 
18  points;  (4)  pupils,  12  points;  and 
(5)  community,  17  points. 

The  commissioner  of  education  is  au- 
thorized to  award  a  name  plate  bearing 
the  words,  "  standard  school "  or  '*  su- 
perior school "  to  schools  that  meet  re- 
quirements. A  standard  school  must 
score  between  75  and  89  points,  inclusive, 
and  a  superior  school,  90  points  or 
more. — Edith  A.  Lathrop, 
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AN  ACCIDENTAL  OMISSION. 

The  excellent  paper  presented  in  the 
December  number  of  School  Lifb  on  the 
**  Junior  college  movement  In  Missouri " 
was  previously  read  by  the  author,  Dr. 
Jolin  Carleton  Jones,  before  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities.  The 
line  stating  that  fact,  which  should  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  article*  was  acci- 
dentally omitted* 


FOR  THE  CAUSE  OF  RURAL 

EDUCATION. 

This  number  of  School  Lifb  Is  de- 
voted in  large  part  to  the  interests  of 
the  children  in  the  rural  schools  of  the 
United  States,  Their  welfare  is  the  sole 
Goacern  of  one  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Bducation  and  should  be,  in  my  opinion, 
«  consideration  of  primary  importance 
in  the  administrative  system  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  school  term 
is  shorter;  the  teachers  receive  a  lower 
salary  and  are  of  lower  standard,  judged 
by  academic  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions ;  buildings  are  less  comfortable,  con- 
venient, and  sanitary ;  tools  to  work  with 
in  the  way  of  teaching  materials  more 
meager;  instruction  is  less  effective  and 
general  educational  opportunities  harder 
to  g^  in  rural  than  in  city  communities 
and  schools.  Yet  the  rural  child  is  the 
ward  of  the  State  and  must  recruit  its 
future  citizenry  as  much  as  the  dty  child. 
It  is  because  of  these  conditions  that  we 
would  devote  ourselves  anew  during  the 
coming  year  to  an  effort  to  secure  for 
rural  children  educational  facilities  more 
nearly  adequate  and  more  favorably  com- 
parable to  those  now  offered  in  cities. 
We  would  not  detract  in  the  smallest 
degree  from  what  city  children  now 
have — we  would  add  in  every  respect  to 
their  advantages  in  as  large  a  measure  as 
we  can.  But  while  doing  this  we  would 
also,  and  simultaneously,  devote  ourselves 
with  equal  zeal  to  raisiag  the  measure 
of  opportunity  for  rural  children  so  that 
all  may  be  on  the  same,  or  a  more  nearly 


equal  plane  educationally.  It  is  not  es- 
sential to  serve  city  diildren  less  beoause 
we  serve  rural  children  more  and  better. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  in  this  num- 
ber of  School  Life  renews  its  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  niral  education  and  agatai 
pledges  itself  in  tlie  future  as  in  the  peflt 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  the  end  that  all 
American  boys  and  girls  have  adequate 
educational  opportunities  regardless  of 
whether  they  happen  by  chanoe  to  live 
on  a  thriving  city  street  or  in  a  remote, 
Isolated  rural  community.  The  public 
school  system  Is  equally  for  all — oaver  £or 
the  few — of  America's  children. 

JnO.    J.  TlGCST. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 
HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL. 

We  are  publishing  in  another  column 
a  letter  from  Capt.  Garland  W.  Powell, 
director  of  Americanism  for  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  This  letter  speaks  most 
enthusiastically  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  American  Education  Week. 
We  have  also  received  letters  from  every 
section  of  the  country  telling  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  program  for  American 
Education  Week  was  observed.  We  wish 
that  we  had  space  here  to  detail  more  of 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
week.  We  have  neither  time  nor  space 
to  do  this. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  many  loyal  workers  and 
supporters  of  education,  particularly  our 
great  throng  of  untiring  teachers,  who 
have  united  to  make  this  week  so  highly 
successfuL  Likewise  we  wish  to  sum- 
marize as  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so  at 
this  time  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
week's  campai^^. 

In  addition  to  President  Harding's 
proclamation,  the  governors  of  42  States 
issued  proclamatioiis  or  statements.  We 
did  not  attempt  particularly  to  carry  the 
campaign  Into  the  Territories,  but  Gov- 
ernor Bone,  of  Alaska,  Issued  a  procla- 
mation and  the  week  was  satisfactorily 
observed  there.  Literally,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sermons,  addresses,  and 
speeches  were  made  upon  educational 
subjects  during  the  week.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  made  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment broadcasting  station  at  Anaoostia, 
and  In  many  States  addresses  were 
broadcast  daily  from  the  newspaper 
offices  and  commercial  stations  on  the 
Gpeclal  topics  assigned  for  the  various 
days  of  the  week.  If  there  was  a  news- 
paper in  the  United  States  whk^  did  not 
take  part  in  the  campaign  either  by 
iasaiii^  a  special  educational  edition,  by 
editorial  support,  or  by  the  publication 
of  stories  and  articles,  we  have  not  heard 
of  it 


It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  fuHy 
one-balf  of  our  newspapers  supported  the 
campaign  editorially. 

We  were  very  fortunate  In  securiag 
the  cooperation  of  the  motion-picture  pro- 
dooers,  distrlbotea,  and  exhibitors.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  began 
early  to  negotiate  with  the  motion-pic- 
ture industry  to  kave  edocatloiial  mate- 
rial carried  in  the  motion-picture  houses 
throughout  the  United  States  during 
American  Education  Week.  We  were 
successful  in  our  efforts  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  this  material  was  eThibltffd  In 
every  motion -picture  theater  in  the 
country. 

Last  year  It  was  estimated  that  the 
campaign  reached  30,000,000  people.  It 
is  conservative  to  suppose  that  we 
reached  more  than  50,000,000  people  in 
this  campaign.  Nearly  20,000,000  were 
reached  in  the  motion-picture  houses 
alone.  How  many  were  reached  through 
the  radio,  the  newspapers,  and  other 
agencies,  it  is  difQcult  to  ascertain. 

Already  we  have  learned  of  a  number 
of  Instances  where  bond  issues  were  put 
over  and  actual  constructive  results  have 
come  about  as  a  culmination  to  the  cam- 
paign. 

Some  may  wonder  wby  we  had  such  a 
campaijpa.  Whea  we  recall  that  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  emanates  from 
the  people  and  is  controlled  by  the  peoi>le, 
and  therefore  no  step  forward  can  ba 
made  except  as  the  result  and  with  tttm 
approval  of  public  sentiment,  it  is  ob- 
viously of  fundamental  Importance  to  fa- 
miliarize the  public  generally — ^the  Igno- 
rant man,  the  plain  man  on  the- street,  as 
well  as  the  educator  and  the  educated 
man — with  the  needs  of  education.  Steps 
forward,  which  are  understood  by  edu- 
cators but  misunderstood  by  the  pubHc, 
precipitates  reactions  which  are  mora 
detrimental  than  a  lack  of  progress.  We 
believe  that  the  only  progress  in  educa- 
tion which  is  worth  while  Is  a  progress 
which  keeps  pace  with  public  Intelligence 
and  public  enlightenment. 

JNO.  J.  TiGEBI. 


SALARIES  OF  RURAL  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

An  investi^;ation  recently  made  in*  the 
Bureau  of  Education  showed  that  the 
children  in  the  city  schools  are  offered 
an  average  school  term  of  182  days,  while 
the  average  term  In  rural  schools  Is  less 
than  137  days ;  that  the  average  numi>er 
of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled 
in  the  city  schools  la  143,  while  the  aver- 
are  pupil  enrolled  In  tlie  rural  school 
attends  only  96  days. 

Why  does  the  city  school  hold  nearly 
79  per  cent  of  its  enrollment  in  average 
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daily  attendance  while  the  rural  school, 
with  a  term  more  than  two  months 
shorter,  has  an  average  attendance  of 
less  than  71  per  cent? 

Bad  weather,  bad  roads,  and  other 
physical  conditions  in  the  country  may 
reduce  the  average  daily  attendance 
somewhat,  but  the  chief  reasons  center 
in  the  school  Itself.  Poor  schoolhouses, 
badly  lighted  and  poorly  heated.  Inade- 
quate classroom  equipment  and  poorly 
paid  teachers  account  for  an  average  at- 
tendance of  less  than  50,  per  cent  of 
enrollment  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

How  often  have  we  heard  some  country 
matron  thus  express  herself:  "I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  force  my  diUdren  to 
tramp  through  mud  and  slm^  to  half 
freeze  In  that  old  6<4ioolhouBe  and  say 
their  lessons  to  that  teach^  who  doesn't 
know  anything." 

Why  is  it  that  the  teacher  "doesn't 
know  anything?  *' 

She  to  not  paid  to  know  very  much. 
For  four  or  five  montte  she  will  receive 
the  poor  salary  the  district  is  able  to 
pay.  There  is  no  prospect  of  an  increase 
the  next  year — possibly  a  reduction.  The 
other  districts  she  knows  about  offer  no 
better  inducements.  She  has  no  incen- 
tive to  make  of  herself  a  better  teacher 
in  that  community.  If,  happily,  she  has 
ambition  and  energy,  she  may  prepare 
hereelf  for  a  better  position  with  better 
pay  in  a  village  school  or  in  the  schools 
of  a  small  city.  In  either  event  she 
would  abandon  her  present  charge  to  a 
less  competent  teacher. 

A  short  time  ago  the  rural-schools  di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Education  issued 
a  circular  on  "  Salaries  of  Teachers  in 
Rural  Schools  in  1922."  It  was  compiled 
from  special  reports  made  by  about  43 
per  cent  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
the  United  States,  apportioning  126,633 
teachers  to  designated  salary  groups. 
More  than  55  per  cent  of  these  teachers, 
or  70,124,  were  in  charge  of  one-teacher 
schools.  In  6  States  these  teachers  re- 
ceived a  median  salary  between  $300  and 
$400  a  year;  in  5  States  the  median  sal- 
ary was  between  $400  and  $500;  in  3 
States  between  $500  and  $600 ;  in  5  States 
between  $600  and  $700;  in  6  States  be- 
tween $700  and  $800 ;  in  11  States  between 
$800  and  $900;  and  in  6  States  between 
$900  and  $1,000.  In  5  States  only  did 
the  median  salary  of  the  teachers  of  one- 
room  schools  exceed  $1,000. 

The  salaries  enumerated  are  near  the 
average  salaries  in  the  groups.  Of 
course,  there  were  salaries  very  much 
lower  in  all  the  States.  Nineteen  States 
had  lowest  salary  groups  of  less  than 
$300  a  year  In  the  one  and  two  teacher 
schools. 

That  rural  school  circular  contained  a 
table   showing   the   median   salaries   of 


127,260  elementary  teachers  in  city- 
school  systems.  It  was  shown  that  In 
968  cities  of  2,500  to  10,000  population 
the  median  salary  was  between  $1,000 
and  $1,100;  in  286  cities  of  10,000  to 
25,000,  the  median  salary  was  between 
$1,200  and  $1,800;  in  141  cities  of  25,000 
to  100,000,  the  median  salary  was  be- 
tween $1,800  and  $1,400;  and  in  the  49 
dtles  of  over  100,000,  the  median  salary 
was  between  $1,800  and  $1,900. 

No  one  will  contend  that  the  salaries 
paid  city  teachers  are  too  high.  The 
B»*vices  of  these  teachers  make  the 
schools  what  they  are.  If  our  country 
schools  are  to  be  made  comparable  with 
the  average  urban  sdiools  then  we  must 
find  money  enough  to  pay  living  salaries 
to  teachers,  provide  better  schoolhouses 
and  equipment,  and  lengthen  the  school 
term  to  nine  months. 

Alexander  Sumicebs. 


Who's  who  in  educational  administra- 
tion will  tLpjpear  in  the  ^st  published 
list  of  members  of  the  department  of 
superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  first  annual  publica- 
tion of  that  department.  This  will  be 
distributed  to  members  at  the  meeting  at 
Cleveland  in  February.  A  feature  of 
this  publication  will  be  an  article  on  the 
status  of  the  superintendent  based  on 
the  data  collected  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  Cleveland  meeting  in  1920. 


0T7B  PBOORAM  of  admission 
and  treatment  of  immigrants 
is  very  Intimately  related  to  the 
educational  policy  of  the  Bepub- 
11c.  With  Illiteracy  estimated  at 
from  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to 
less  than  2  per  cent  in  10  of  the 
foremost  nations  of  Europe,  It 
rivets  our  attention  to  a  serious 
problem  when  we  are  reminded  of 
a  e  per  cent  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States.  The  flgrures  are 
based  on  the  test  which  defines 
an  illiterate  as  one  having  no 
schooling  whatever.  Bemember- 
ing  the  wide  freedom  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  with  compulsory  at- 
tendance in  many  States  in  the 
Union,  one  is  convinced  that  much 
of  our  excessive  illiteracy  comes 
to  us  from  abroad,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  immigrant  becomes 
a  requisite  to  his  Americaniza- 
tion. It  must  be  done  if  he  is 
fittingly  to  exercise  the  duties  as 
well  as  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
American  citizenahip.  Here  la  re- 
vealed the  special  field  for  Federal 
cooperation  in  furtliering  educa- 
tion.— President  Harding. 


A  WEEK  OF  GREAT 

ACHIEVEMENT 


Letter  From  Official  of  American 
Lefioo  Exprettes  Gratttoitioii  at 
Success  of  American  Education 
Week  —  Interest  in  Education 
Stimulated  Everywhere. 


The  Ahebican  Legion, 
Kational  Americanism  Commission, 

Indianapolis^  Ind.,  December  18, 1922, 
Hon.  John  J.  Tiqest, 

UniUd  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Mt  Dear  Db.  Txgebt  :  I  am  advised  by 
the  American  Legion  Weekly  that  in  their 
estimation  American  Education  Week 
was  one  of  the  biggest  things  ever  accom- 
plished in  this  country. 

The  reports  show  that  activities  car- 
ried on  during  the  week  of  December 
8  to  9  stimulated  interest  in  educational 
matters  all  over  the  country.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
has  such  a  concentrated  effort  been  made 
by  all  Americans  to  bring  America  where 
It  rightfully  belongs,  namely,  first  in 
matters  of  education,  as  well  as  in  other 
things. 

Unfavorable  local  conditions  were  cor- 
rected In  many  communities,  and  where 
they  could  not  be  corrected  Immediately 
the  people  have  started  to  work  in  order 
that  those  conditions  can  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Patriotic,  civic,  religious,  commercial, 
and  other  organizations  have  never  be- 
fore taken  such  an  Interest  in  educa- 
tional matters.  They  have  aroused  their 
members  to  take  a  part  and  an  interest 
in  the  great  need  and  necessity  for  better 
education  and  educational  facilities. 
These  organizations  in  many  Instances 
have  assured  us  of  their  continual  coop- 
eration at  all  times  in  our  efforts  for  a 
bigger,  greater,  and  better  educated 
America. 

American  Education  Week  this  year 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
matters  of  education. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  for  their  wonderful 
cooperation.  The  coordination  of  our 
efforts  made  possible  the  greatest  educa- 
tional campaign  ever  conducted  in  Amer- 
ica. Your  cooperation  made  possible  the 
many  accomplishments  and  the  great  suc- 
cess of  this  week.  Please  extend  to  all 
the  deep  appreciation  of  the  legionnaires. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Garland  W.  Powell, 

National  Director, 
Americanism  Commission. 
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OBJECTIVES  IN  RURAL- 
SCHOOL  AGRICULTURE. 


(Continued  from  page  91,)  '  ^    I 

Thomas  JelTerson  voiced  the  fear  of 
decay  through  urbanization  of  the  Nation 
In  these  words :  "  Generally  speaking,  the 
proportion  which  the  aggregate  of  other 
classes  of  citzens  bears  In  any  state  to 
that  of  its  husbandmen  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  unsound  to  Its  healthy 
parts  and  is  a  good  enough  barometer 
whereby  to  measure  its  degree  of  cor- 
!T  .Jtion."  Again,  he  said,  "Let  our 
worlcshop  remain  in  Europe  ♦  ♦  * 
the  mobs  of  the  great  cities  add  just  so 
much  to  the  support  of  pure  government 
as  sores  do  to  the  human  body.  ♦  ♦  * 
I  consider  the  class  of  artificers  as 
panderers  of  vice  and  the  instruments 
by  which  the  liberties  of  a  country  are 
generally  overturned." 

World  Power  Related  to  City  Growth. 

Jefferson  has  not  been  lacking  for  dis- 
ciples to  keep  alive  the  fear  of  national 
decay  through  Industrialization  and 
urbanization.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that 
those  who  fear  the  growth  of  cities  fear 
civilization.  The  natural  evolution  of 
all  great  world  powers  of  to-day  has 
been  through  a  predominantly  agricul- 
tural life  to  a  predominantly  industrial 
and  commercial  life,  with  a  gradual  In- 
crease In  the  ratio  of  city  dwellers  to 
country  dwellers.  There  is,  in  fact,  al- 
most a  perfect  positive  correlation  be- 
tween world  power  and  tlie  percentage 
of  nonagricultural  workers  in  the  nations 
of  to-day.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
percentage  of  nonagrlcultural  workers  In 
the  total  of  occupational  workers  Is  87.6 ; 
In  the  United  States  it  is  67.5;  in  Ger- 
many, 65.7;  In  France,  57.6;  in  Italy, 
41.2. 

It  is  problematical  under  the  condi- 
tions to-day  as  regards  w^orld  commerce 
how  far  a  nation  can  go  in  the  process 
of  being  urbanized  without  being  en- 
dangered. 

Prodaction  Inereoaes  More  Rapidly  Than  Popa- 
latlon. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  though 
our  cities  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  and  our  population  rapidly  in- 
creasing, agricultural  production  is  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  Increase  in  popu- 
lation. 

The  total  population  as  determined  by 
the  1020  census  is  2.7  times  the  popula- 
tion of  1870,  while  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  1920  was  more  than  three  times 
the  production  in  1870.  The  following 
ratios  are  typical: 


Quantity. 

1870 

1920 

Shoep        ..              

1.2 

Swine 

3.1 

Horses       

2.7 

Dairy  cattle 

2.8 

All  cattle 

3 

Mules  .                         

4.8 

Tobacco 

5-1- 

Cotton 

3.7+ 

Hay 

3.3+ 

Corn         -         

3+ 

Oats 

3+ 

Wheat 

3+ 

Marked  ImproTement  In  Quality. 

In  the  case  of  live  stock  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  live  stock  is  no  index  of 
the  increase  of  live-stock  products. 
Dairy  cattle  are  being  rapidly  Improved 
and  better  fed  so  that  nuiltiplying  num- 
bers by  2.8  means  multiplying  produc- 
tion enormously.  The  same  is  true  for 
poultry,  swine,  and  beef  cattle. 

When  we  consider  also  that  through 
cold  storage  and  manufacturing  processes 
much  more  complete  utilization  of  agri- 
cultural raw  materials  is  possible  it  must 
be  evident  from  the  stamUxiint  of  pro- 
duction, that  agriculture  is  expanding 
faster  than  population.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  any  failure  of  rural  life  on  this  score. 

There  certainly  is  no  immediate  prob- 
ability of  under  production.  In  1921 
campaigns  were  conducted  in  an  attempt 
to  limit  proiluction  arbitrarily.  Cotton 
farmers  wore  agreeing  to  limit  acreage 
as  much  as  33i  i)er  cent.  Corn  growers 
were  burning  corn  for  fuel.  Sheep  grow- 
ers found  their  products  so  nearly  worth- 
less that  shipments  would  not  pay  freight 
charges.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
were  forced  to  leave  their  products  to 
rot  in  the  fields  because  of  no  market. 
Farmers  were  deliberately  using  no 
fertilizers  and  adopting  less  intensive 
methods.  In  some  sections  farmers  re- 
turned to  a  part-time  basis  because  mar- 
kets were  not  available  for  their  products 
that  w^ould  pay  the  cost  of  production. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  just  experienced 
one  of  those  cycles  of  overdevelopment 
of  agriculture  which  have  come  periodi- 
cally in  our  history. 

One-Foarth  of  Land  Area  Cultivated. 

We  are  far  from  that  ct)ndition 
wherein  we  must  seek  high  production 
per  unit  of  area.  Approximately  25  per 
cent  only  of  the  land  area  of  the  country 
is  under  cultivation.  No  one  knows  the 
limits  of  increased  acre  production.  In 
the  past  10  years  acreage  increased  only 
10  per  cent  in  the  Pacific  C/oast  States 
while  production  increased  approxi- 
mately 100  per  cent.  So  long  as  our 
problem  is  a  problem  of  high  production 
per  man  and  not  high  production  per 
unit  of  area ;  so  long  as  farm  machinery 


continues  to  be  Improved  and  our  farm- 
ers continue  Its  Increased  use ;  so  long  as 
agricultural  science  continues  to  func- 
tion in  increased  acre  returns ;  so  long  as 
the  improvements  of  plants  and  animals 
continue,  the  ratio  between  agricultural 
workers  and  total  population  will  prob- 
ably be  a  continually  widening  ratio.  So 
long  as  production  keeps  pace  with  total 
population  increase  and  we  are  export- 
ing surplus  stocks  of  all  the  principal 
agricultural  products  as  at  present,  we 
need  not  be  concerned  about  keeping 
more  people  on  the  farm. 

Agriculture  No  L^nser  Dominant  Indnatry* 

There  was  a  time  in  our  history  when 
agriculture  was  our  dominant  basic  occu- 
pation. All  other  enterprises  developed 
as  a  fringe  about  agriculture.  Then  our 
national  progress  did  depend  upon  agri- 
culture and  world  markets  In  agricul- 
tural products. 

That  condition,  however,  is  past.  Our 
manufacturing  and  industrial  Interests 
have  become  dominant  Machines  and 
processes  applied  in  other  extractive  in- 
dustries, utilizing  our  varied  natural  re- 
sources have  changed  our  principal  form 
of  dependence.  To-day  agriculture  con- 
tributes to  and  waits  upon  commerce  and 
manufacturing  rather  than  limiting  com- 
merce and  manufacturing.  Any  future 
development  of  agriculture  will  grow  out 
of  a  developing  nation  and  be  condi- 
tioned by  national  progress.  The  Nation 
is  no  longer  dependent  upon  agriculture 
but  master  over  it 

Agricultural  Labor  Increaaea  In  BffectiveBCM. 

Because  of  increased  effectiveness  of 
agricultural  labor,  although  the  percent- 
age of  agricultural  workers  to  total 
population  is  decreasing,  production  is 
more  than  keeping  pace  with  domestic 
markets.  The  probability  Is  that  our 
rural  problems  grow  out  of  overproduc- 
tion and  congestion  In  the  agricultural 
occupations,  rather  than  out  of  migration 
from  country  to  cltj'.  Any  effort,  there- 
fore, to  keep  a  higher  percentage  of 
farm  boys  on  the  farm  can  not  be  jus- 
tified. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
national  need,  it  is  not  justifiable  to 
seek  consciously  to  give  any  boy  or  girl 
a  bias  toward  any  vocation  because  of 
any  need,  fancied  or  real,  of  developing 
that  vocation.  The  nature  of  the  boy  or 
girl  alone  should  determine  his  work  in 
life.  Our  duty  in  education  is  to  find  out 
the  aptitudes  and  limitations  of  boys  and 
girls;  to  know  the  requirements,  iwssl- 
bilities,  and  difficulties  in  specific  voca- 
tions and  advise  only  in  the  light  of  fit- 
ness of  the  boy  or  girl  for  the  vocation 
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undertaken.  We  have  a  duty  of  present- 
lug  the  panorama  of  life;  making  the 
child  widely  adaptable;  helping  him  to 
free  and  intelligent  choice  of  vocation; 
and,  finally,  siiecific  training  designed  to 
tit  him  for  effectiveness  for  the  chosen 
vocation. 

Conntry  B07  Entitled  to  Free  Choice. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  in  the  elementary- 
school  that  the  possibilities  In  life  can 
be  presented  to  children  so  that  they  can 
make  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  vocation. 
It  Is  hardly  possible  for  the  teacher  to 
have  had  the  child  sufficiently  under  ob- 
servation that  his  aptitudes  and  limita- 
tions in  specific  directions  may  have  been 
catalogued,  so  that  he  can  be  Intelligently 
advised  by  the  teacher.  Consequently,  a 
restricted  program  designed  to  prepare 
for  a  particular  field  is  vicious.  Con- 
scious vocational  education  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  small  place.  Hardly 
more  than  half  of  rural  boys  and  girls 
will  be  farmers.  Every  rural  boy  and 
girl  has  the  right  to  as  free  choice  of 
life's  work  as  has  the  dty  boy  or  girl. 
No  American  community  will  tolerate  a 
conscious,  class-restricted  education  when 
it  knows  what  is  being  done. 

^  Unit  Not  Form  Peattnt  Fanning  Class. 

Free  migration  in  response  to  individ- 
ual opportunity  has  always  been  the  out- 
standing characteristic  of  the  American 
citizen.  We  would  not  have  it  different. 
Only  through  maintaining  this  open  road 
may  we  avoid  what  is  an  apparent  his- 
torical tendency  in  civilized  States 
toward  stratification  of  society  into 
castes.  Every  old  civilized  State  of  Eu- 
rope has  its  peasant  farming  class.  Our 
escape,  if  we  are  to  escape,  must  be 
through  a  program  of  education  that  will 
facilitate,  not  retard,  free  migration  and 
easy  adaptation  to  widely  varying  envi- 
ronmental conditions.  So  long  as  the 
road  is  open  we  may  trust  economic 
forces  to  balance  vocational  groups, 
avoid  either  congestion  or  depletion,  and 
so  long  as  there  is  a  continual  streaming 
of  human  materials  from  section  to  sec- 
tion in  the  great  migration,  complex  sec- 
tionalism, provincialism,  and  castism  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  melt- 
ing pot  kept  boiling. 

So  it  is  that  vocational  guidance, 
rather  than  specific  training,  in  the  skills 
of  the  practice  of  agriculture  should 
characterize  instruction  In  elementary 
agriculture.  Using  the  agricultural  ap- 
proach, we  must  lead  the  child  to  appre- 
ciate the  possibilities  in  specific  agricul- 
tural vocations  and  to  understand  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  dominant 
vocations  of  the  world. 


Approeiation   of   Naturo.      ^iv** 

To  the  average  farm  boy  plants  are 
either  crops  or  weeds ;  animals  are  beasts 
of  burden,  game  to  be  hunted  or  a  nui- 
sance; weather  is  good  or  bad  for  crops; 
skies  indicate  good  or  bad  weather;  to- 
pography reveals  good  farm  land  or 
worthless;  and  soil  is  dirt.  Little  en- 
joyment of  nature  is  possible,  because  he 
knows  little  of  the  interrelations  of  life 
forms  and  sees  physical  nature  only  as 
related  In  a  general  way  to  crops.  We 
should  seek  consciously  to  give  an  inti- 
mate understanding  of  the  vital  Interre- 
lationships of  life  forms,  to  the  end 
that— 

"finding  that  of  fifty  seed, 
She  [naturel  often  brings  but 
one  to  bear" — 
may  not  be  cause  for  doubt;  and  though 
he  sees  '*  nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw," 
ho  may  understand  that  the  result 
Is  the  continual  selection  and  perfecting 
of  life  forms,  so  that  good  is  Indeed  the 
final  goal  of  seeming  111. 

The  ability  to  see  beauty  and  harmony 
in  nature  comes  out  of  intimate  knowl- 
edge. It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
contentment  and  high  manhood  in  rural 
life.  App(»ciation  should  be  consciously 
sought  through  direct  observation  and 
guided  interpretation  and  through  an  in- 
troduction to  that  which  is  good  In  na- 
ture literature. 

Adaptation  to  a  Raral  Bnrironmoiit. 

While  our  chief  concern  is  laying  such 
a  foundation  as  will  make  rural  children 
easily  adaptable  to  a  wide  range  of  en- 
vironmental conditions  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  approximately  one-half 
of  all  the  children  in  rural  elementary 
schools  will  live  their  lives  in  typical 
rural  environments.  It  Is  also  true  that 
whatever  the  environment  of  the  child 
may  become  in  adult  life  he  will  be 
affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  rural 
life  problems.  The  factory  worker,  the 
business  man,  the  professional  man,  the 
politician  and  statesman  needs  to  have 
a  very  clear  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  rural  life  In  order  that  he  may 
react  intelligently  to  proposed  solutions 
of  problems  on  a  national  scale.  A  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  conditions  of 
living  and  needs  of  country  life  to-day 
on  the  part  of  urban  dwellers  is  highly 
desirable.  This  is  true  not  only  that  the 
former  may  get  just  treatment  but  that 
a  sane  national  program  may  be  planned 
and  carried  out  which  will  react  in  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  national  group. 

The  first  consideration  should  be  to 
lead  rural  children  to  understand  their 
immediate  environment  and  to  lead  from 
this   to   those  more  complex,   artificial, 


and   remote   environments    afforded    by 
urban  communities. 

Introdaction    U    Ttchnical    Asricaltaro    Proper. 

In  teaching  the  subject  matter  proper 
of  agriculture  we  are  concerned  more 
with  unfolding  the  possibilities  of  agri- 
culture as  a  vocation  than  with  turning 
out  a  product  skilled  In  the  manipulative 
activities  and  master  of  the  technical 
knowledge  necessary  to  insure  effective 
practice  of  agriculture.  This  demands 
that  we  present  an  adequate  picture  of 
what  agriculture  is  at  its  worst  and  at 
its  best.  It  demands  a  survey  in  the 
elementary  school  of  national  agricul- 
ture rather  than  extended  training  In 
the  processes  involved  in  farm  enter- 
prises of  local  importance.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  using  agricultural  subject 
matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  acquaint  the 
child  with  present  sources  of  Information 
and  safe  procedure  in  solving  actual 
problems  than  with  complete  or  detailed 
mastery  of  the  subject  matter  itself  in 
its  technical  aspects.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned with  teaching  the  means  of  se- 
curing the  just  rewards  due  because  of 
production  than  we  are  the  technique  of 
production. 

Group  Action  Sapplementa  Indlridual  Action. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  in  all  re- 
spects the  trend  of  our  national  life  is 
toward  supplementing  Individual  action 
by  group  action.  Individual  competition 
no  longer  will  suffice.  Men  contend  in 
groups  and  not  merely  as  individuals, 
and  group  action  frequently  permits 
economies  impossible  under  individual 
action.  Certain  groups  have  related  in- 
terests easily  seen  and  these  tend  to  be- 
come amalgamated  so  that  organization 
of  the  Nation  into  enormously  powerful 
combinations  of  vocational  groups  Is  pro- 
ceeding. There  is  no  alternative  left 
other  vocational  groups  whose  interests 
are  opposed  to  the  Interests  of  organized 
groups.  They,  too,  must  organize  or 
be  exploited.  The  most  serious  problems 
confronting  the  Nation  to-day  are  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  this  fact  of  voca- 
tional group  organization.  Unless  the 
young  are  taught  the  proper  relationship 
of  group  to  group  in  our  national  life, 
we  are  surely  riding  to  a  fall.  Unless 
those  who  are  to  become  farmers  are 
taught  specifically  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation and  organization;  unless  they 
are  taught  the  means  of  securing  legis- 
lation; unless  they  are  trained  to  watch 
the  legislative  program  of  other  groups 
and  read  aright  the  effect  of  that  pro- 
gram upon  their  own  group ;  unless  they 
are  taught  the  distributive  machinery  of 
the  Nation  and  specialized  service  re- 
quired in  the  distributive  process  they 
must  continue  to  be  exploited. 
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Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  failure  of 
our  educational  program  to  solve  th% 
rural-Hfe  probleiBB.  We  have  placed  an 
undue  emphasis  upon  production  leaving 
the  exceedingly  complex  and  artificial 
distributive  machinery  practically  to 
take  care  of  itself.  We  have  failed  to 
teach  the  essential  principles  of  coopera- 
tion and  group  action  made  necessary  by 
our  social  organization.  We  have  failed 
to  teach  group  interrelationship,  so  that 
farmers  have  little  ability  to  see  the 
effect  upon  the  farming  group  of  other 
group  programs.  Those  who  have  led  in 
rural  thought  have  failed  to  get  across 
the  necessity  of  farmers'  organizations 
as  a  means  of  economy  in  dUtribution 
and  self-preservation  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  against  other  organized  groups 
bent  upon  their  exploitation.  This  ex- 
plains why  the  farmer  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  most  efficient  agri- 
cultural worker  of  the  world,  has  not 
bettered  his  lot  even  though  he  has  bet- 
tered his  practice.  Uneconomic  distribu- 
tion and  inability  to  compete  against 
organizations  have  robbed  him  of  a 
major  portion  of  his  profits.  He  has 
managed  to  live  and  to  accumulate 
wealth.  He  has  not  been  pauperized,  but 
he  has  avoided  it  through  drudgery  and 
adopting  a  standard  of  living  such  as  is 
unjust  His  lot  is  little  better  than  in 
pioneering  days.  He  is  entitled  to  more 
of  the  rewards  of  his  toll  than  he  has 
been  able  to  get  Those  who  are  re- 
isponslble  for  his  education  should  see 
to  it  that  he  be  taught  how  to  protect 
himself  in  the  growing  complexity  of  our 
social  and  economic  organization  and  to 
make  effective  use  of  the  economic  ma- 
chinery which  the  Nation  affords. 

MoUvAtiM    9i    Other    S«bJ«cto    tfarMffk    Asri- 
ciiltart. 

The  language  handicap  is  a  very  real 
handicap  of  rural  diildren.  In  many 
cases,  because  rural  education  has  never 
been  very  effective  even  in  the  form 
studies,  they  grow  up  under  a  bad 
language  environment  at  home.  They 
come  to  school  with  bad  language  habits 
fixed  and  they  are  taught  more  bad 
language  habits  in  the  schoolroom.  They 
invariably  have  a  narrow  and  limited 
vocabulary.  They  have  spent  more  time 
in  the  elementary  school  learning  to  parse 
words  and  diagram  sentences  than  In  de- 
veloping good  language  habits  through 
practice  of  oral  and  written  composition. 
In  the  rural  high  school,  in  many  cases, 
no  one  except  the  English  teacher  as- 
sumes any  responslbtlity  for  language. 
In  the  agricultural  college  the  same 
undervaluation  of  language  Is  apparent. 
Even  a  casual  contact  with  the  average 
graduate  of  our  agricultural  colleges  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  our 


system  of  rural  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion the  language  handicap  is  very  real. 

ISnglish  is  furthermore  ^e  bane  of  the 
rural  boy.  He  shirks  what  diance  he 
has  for  training  In  efEective  usage. 

Because  of  these  conditions  we  find 
rural  children  in  high  school  failing  in 
science.  In  mathematics,  in  agriculture,  in 
every  department  because  they  read 
slowly,  painfully,  with  little  comprehen- 
Bi<m  and  under  protest  only.  Agriculture 
can  be  used  very  effectively  to  motivate 
language  and  such  usage  in  the  elanen- 
tory  school  is  legithnate.  Language 
objectives  should  be  omstantly  sought  in 
teaching  agriculture. 

Elementary  Gndvatei  XTsvalUr  Slow  in   Arith- 


Arlthmetic,  like  language,  is  a  form 
study  of  the  elementary  school  upon 
which  much  time  is  spent  with  a  failing 
to  get  compensatory  resulta  Number 
combinations  are  slowly  and  inaccurately 
made  and  the  fundamental  processes 
slowly  and  laboriously  performed  by  the 
usual  product  of  the  elementary  schooL 
Numerous  opportunities  occur  in  teach- 
ing agriculture  to  offer  additional  practice 
and  training  in  arithmetical  processes. 
These  opportunities  should  be  sought 
Much  more  value  comes  out  of  Judiciously 
selected  practical  problems  in  agriculture 
involving  mathematical  processes  than 
out  of  the  solving  of  mathematical  puz- 
zles. Considerable  working  with  numbers 
and  measures  is,  moreover,  unavoidable 
in  agriculture.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
teacher  should  frequently  teach  arithme- 
tic in  its  naturcd  rOle  of  a  tool  and  not 
as  an  unrelated  subject.  Bucb  teaching 
of  arithmetic  at  the  agricultural  period 
irhen  arithmetic  is  naturally  involved  will 
enable  tiie  teacher  to  leave  off  many 
arithmetic  lessons.  Any  reduction  of  the 
number  of  dally  recitations  with  a  cor- 
responding lengthening  of  the  recitation 
period  is  highly  desirable  in  the  usual 
elementary  rural  school. 

Geognpliy  and  Affiicaltare  Claiely  Belated. 

Geography  is  Intimately  related  to  agri- 
culture. Much  of  agriculture  is  applied 
geography.  It  is  mudi  better  to  teach 
climate  as  related  to  the  agriculture  of 
a  region  than  to  teach  the  mere  physical 
principles  underlying  climate.  In  trac- 
ing the  distribution  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, place,  geography,  transportation 
routes  and  methods,  and  human  Interde- 
pendencies  by  nations  are  Involved,  (geog- 
raphy taught  through  agriculture  pre- 
sents geography  in  such  a  way  that  the 
significance  of  geography  to  the  child's 
own  life  Is  seen.  Geography  is  moti- 
vated and  a  means  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  daily  recitations  is  again  intro- 
duced. 


History  has  just  as  intimate  contacts 
with  agriculture.  The  history  of  devel- 
oping civilization  is  largely  the  history 
of  man's  increasing  use  and  improvement 
of  plants  and  animals  and  tools.  It  is  a 
better  history  to  teadi  than  title  history 
of  wars. 

In  the  elementary  school  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  seek  the  motivation  of  these  sub- 
jects which  have  been  formalized  by 
teaching  their  applications  to  actual  pres- 
ent life  problems.  For  rural  children 
this  means  motivation  through  using  the 
agricultural  approach.  Through  teaching 
the  subject  matter  of  these  distinct  sub- 
jects through  agriculture  it  is  possible 
and  desirable  that  frequently  the  period 
devoted  to  one  of  these  subjects  will  be 
disregarded  and  the  time  given  to  the 
agricultural  period,  where  the  subject 
matter  is  taught  in  its  application  to  a 
real,  present,  felt  life  problem. 

Realization  of  the  objectives  here  listed 
demands  vocational  guidance  leading  to 
free  choice  of  a  vocation,  a  surveyi  of 
agriculture  so  that  the  child  may  judge 
intelligently  whether  he  is  fitted  for  the 
vocation  and  whether  he  wants  to  enter 
it  for  life.  Some  conscious  effort  to  pie- 
sent  those  factors  of  a  rural  environmeot 
which  demand  adaptation  to  if  one  is  to 
be  effective  in  the  eavircauneat  or  is  to 
understand  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment, a  conscioiis  effort  to  r«nove  lan- 
guage and  number  handicaps  through  at- 
tention to  language  and  arithmedcal 
process,  as  in  the  teaddng  of  agricultuie, 
and  the  motivation  of  othtf  elementary 
sdiool  subjects,  as  geography  and  history, 
through  using  an  agricultural  approach. 
Agriculture  is  to  be  used  to  educate  boys 
and  gliis,  not  to  exploit  them  f6r  the 
sake  of  presenting  a  startling  achieve- 
ment to  tiielr  fathers;  not  to  keep  them 
on  the  farm  in  larger  numbers  so  that 
theoretically  the  Nation  may  enjoy  a 
cheap  food  supply— practically  that  then 
may  be  a  larger  spread  between  producer 
and  consumer  of  agricultural  products. 


**A  PLACE  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  LEARNING.** 

What  has  the  Nation  a  rl^t  to  ex- 
pect your  college  to  be?  The  dean  of  a 
great  university  t^ls  me,  "A  place  for 
the  advancement  of  learning."  Another 
dean,  *'A  place  for  the  diffusion  of  learn- 
ing." StUl  others,  '*A  training  school 
for  the  Nation's  service,"  "A  place  of 
opportunity  for  rich,  generous  living." 
"A  place  where  men  and  women  may  be 
developed  who  are  intellectually  curious; 
who  are  forming  the  habit  of  honesUy 
seeking  after  truth;  who  view  learning 
as  an  enterprise,"  to  use  Dean  Wood- 
bridge's  term,  "who  delight  in  intellec- 
tual intercourse. — John  Lee  TUd^ley  i» 
BiUletin  of  High  Points. 
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LAWS  WHICH  ENCOURAGE 

CONSOLIDATION  BT  STATE  AID 

By  Edith  A.  Lathbop. 


Many  of  the  States,  In  addition  to  the 
regular  and  more  op  less  fixed  State 
school  apportionments,  make  special  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  stim- 
ulating educational  progress.  Usually 
these  appropriations  are  not  apportioned 
as  are  the  regular  State  funds,  hut  are 
awarded  school  districts  that  meet  cer- 
tain conditions  or  conform  to  certain 
standards  that  are  outlined  In  the  law. 
Some  examples  of  this  are:  Appropria- 
tions to  match  Federal  grants  for  voca- 
tional education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act;  allowances  for  salaries  of 
county  superintendents  or  other  super- 
visory officers;  aid  for  Americanization; 
and  for  teacher  training  in  high  schools. 

The  term  *'  State  aid  "  as  used  in  this 
discussion  n^ans,  for  14  States,  money 
appropriated  or  apportioned  from  funds 
other  than  the  ordinary  State  distrlhu- 
tive  fund  and  designed  to  promote  con- 
solidation ;  in  5  States  (Delaware,  Maine, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia) 
it  means  that  appropriations  for  the  en- 
couragement of  consolidation  are  de- 
ducted from  the  State  distributive  fund 
before  the  apportionment  is  made. 

Nineteen  States  Aid  ConsolldBtlon. 

Nineteen  States  are  encouraging  con- 
aoUdatloB  by  means  of  State  aid  as  the 
term  has  just  been  defined.  The  con- 
ditions upon  which  this  aid  is  granted, 
the  maxinHim  amount  of  money  received 
by  an  individual  school,  how  the  money 
shall  be  expended  by  the  school,  and 
other  details  of  the  law  are  discussed 
in  the  following  paragraphs  for  tXnQ  19 
States: 

Delaicare,— 'The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion is  required  by  law  to  transmit 
biennially  to  the  governor  and  to  the 
general  assembly  a  State  school  hudget 
The  law  specifically  states  that  this 
budget  shall  include  an  amount  for  the 
encouragement  of  consolidation  of  sdKwls 
by  State  appropriations  for  new  build- 
ings and  grounds. 

The  sources  of  income  for  this  budget 
are  a  county  property  tax  of  2^  mills 
which  is  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  a 
personal  graduated  Income  tax,  a  tax  of 
2i  mills  on  corporate  property,  certain 
franchise  taxes,  and  13ie  Income  on  the 
permanent  school  fund. 

Gfeor^dk— Beginning  with  the  year  1020 
special  State  aid,  not  to  exceed  $100,600, 
is  set  aside  annually  to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  consolidated 


schools.  When  the  county  authorities 
combine  smaller  sdiools  Into  a  con- 
solidated school  with  at  least  four  teach- 
ers $500  of  this  fund  is  paid  annually  to 
the  consolidated  school.  If,  in  addition, 
the  local  authorities  provide  for  a  stand- 
ard county  consolidated  four-year  high 
school,  $1,000  more  is  appropriated.  This 
latter  amount  is  used  to  aid  the  local 
authorities  in  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  the  principal  and  at  least  one  assistant 
high-school  teacher. 

Nmtor  •£  Bmodm  Detenntaict  AMMBt. 

Iowa. — Consolidated  schools  maintain- 
ing suitable  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment  for  teaching  vocational  sub- 
jects and  employing  teachers  qualified  to 
teach  these  subjects  are  awarded  special 
State  aid«  Two-room  schools  receive  $250 
for  equipment  and  the  further  sum  of 
$200  annually;  three-room  schools,  $350 
for  equipment  and  $500  annually;  and 
four  or  more  room  schools,  $500  for 
equipment  and  $750  annually. 

Maine, — One  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($100,000)  Is  reserved  from  the  SUte 
school  fund  for  equalization  purposes. 
The  law  provides  that  a  portioa  of  this 
may  be  used  for  transportation.  The 
State  department  of  edncation  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  a  part  of  this 
$100,000  is  reserved  as  a  mobile  fund  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent to  be  used  for  the  enoouragement 
of  progressive  movements.  The  State 
superintendent  may  then,  if  he  wishes, 
use  tills  to  promote*  consolidation. 

Michigan. — ^As  State  aid  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  rural  agricultural  schools, 
which  are  one  type  of  consolidated 
schools,  each  of  such  schools  is  entitled 
to  receive  $400  a  year  for  each  vehicle 
used  for  the  transportation  of  pupils. 
In  addition  each  school  is  awarded  $1,000 
a  year.  In  order  to  participate  in  this 
aid  districts  must  provide  transportation 
for  all  pupils  who  live  more  than  one  mile 
from  the  sidiool;  and  must  comply  with 
certain  prescribed  standards  as  to  site. 
buildings,  equipment,  number  of  teachers, 
and  course  of  study. 

For  TxMuiportntion  and  Board,  $4,000. 

Minnesota. — ^The  law  provides  that  the 
State  shall  reimburse  consolidated  school 
districts  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 
at  rates  to  be  determined  by  the  State 
board  of  education,  provided  timt  no  con- 
solidated school  district  shall  receive  an- 


nually more  than  $4,000  for  the  transpor- 
tation and  board  of  pupils  for  each  con- 
solidated school  in  such  district.  In  or- 
der to  receive  this  aid  the  term  must  be 
at  least  eight  months,  the  school  well  or- 
ganized, and  the  buildings  and  equipment 
suitable. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the 
State  shall  pay  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  for  school  buildings  in  con- 
solidated districts,  but  not  to  exceed 
$6,000  for  each  such  sdiool  building  con- 
structed in  a  consolidated  district. 

Aid  for  Bnildias  and  for  Salarioa. 

Missouri. — Special  State  aid  Is  awarded 
consolidated  districts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  high-school  buildings,  fOr  the 
maintenance  of  high  schools,  and  for 
supplementing  the  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers.  The  details  of  the  law  for 
these  items  follow: 

The  State  pays  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
central  high  school  in  a  consolidated  dis- 
trict provided  the  amount  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000  for  any  one  district.  To  be 
entitled  to  this  building  aid  the  site  must 
contain  at  least  5  acres,  and  the  building 
must  contain  a  community  assembly  hall 
and  be  equipped  with  a  modem  heating 
and  ventilating  system. 

AVhen  a  consolidated  district  provides 
adequate  buildings  for  school  purposes, 
maintains  an  approved  high  school  of  at 
least  the  third  class,  and  gives  an  ap- 
proved course  of  at  least  one  year  in 
agriculture,  the  State  grants  special  aid 
of  $25  per  year  for  each  square  mile  or 
fraction  thereof  in  area  of  said  district 
But  no  district  shall  receive  more  than 
$800  per  year  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  high  school. 

Maximam    for    Salaries,    |600. 

When  a  consolidated  sc^iool  district 
has  made  the  maximum  levy  provided 
by  law  and  then  finds  that  its  funds  are 
insufiicient  to  maintain  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  district  for  a  period  of 
eight  months  a  year,  paying  the  teadiers 
a  maximum  salary  of  $40  per  month,  the 
State  allows  such  district  a  sufficient 
amount  to  make  up  the  deficit.  The  law 
provides  that  a  salary  of  $43  per  month 
may  be  paid  by  any  such  district  to  a 
teacher  holding  a  second-grade  certifi- 
cate, and  $50  a  month  to  a  teacher  hold- 
ing a  first-grade  certificate.  But  no  dis- 
trict shall  receive  over  $200  for  any  year 
for  each  elementary  school,  or  over  $800 
for  any  year  for  all  its  elementary 
schools  unless  the  district  contains  an 
incorporated  village,  town,  or  city.  Any 
district  making  ai^ication  for  ttiis  aid 
must  rtkow  that  it  has  made  a  levy  of  65 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
valuation;   and  maintained  an  average 
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dally  attendance  of  15  or  more  pnpils  at 
each  elementary  school  for  which  aid  is 
Bought.  If  a  district  receives  this  aid 
and  then  pays  Its  teachers  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  above  specified  it  forfeits  its 
right  for  any  further  such  aid  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 

This  condition  applies  to  consolidated 
districts  that  have  consolidated  for  high- 
sohool  purposes  but  retain  their  one- 
teacher  schools  as  elementary  schools. 

CoinfortaU«  Tranfportatioii   Required. 

'Nebraska. — As  in  Iowa,  Nebraska 
grants  special  State  aid  for  consolidated 
schools  maintaining  suitable  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  for  teaching 
vocational  subjects  and  employing  teach- 
ers qualified  to.  teach  these  subjects.  In 
addition  Nebraska  adds  to  these  require- 
ments the  comfortable  transportation  of 
pupils.  Two-room  schools  receive  $100 
for  equipment  and  the  further  sum  of 
$150  annually;  three-room  schools  re- 
ceive $150  toward  equipment  and  $200 
annually ;  four  or  more  room  schools  re- 
ceive $350  for  equipment  and  $300 
annually. 

North  Dakota. — Consolidated  schools 
meeting  the  requirements  of  State  graded 
schools  of  tlie  first  class  receive  annually 
$400  State  aid;  those  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  State  graded  schools  of 
the  second  class  receive  $350;  and  those 
meeting  requirements  of  State  graded 
schools  of  the  third  class  receive  $300. 
The  law  provides  that  if  the  tax  rate 
in  any  district  is  at  least  4  mills  and  less 
than  7,  each  school  shall  receive  double 
the  amount  named.  If  it  is  7  mills  or 
more  each  school  shall  receive  treble  the 
amount. 

Matt  Hatc  at  Least  Three  Teachen. 

Oklahoma. — A  consolidated  district 
that  has  been  formed  for  a  term  of  six 
scholastic  months ;  has  employed  at  least 
three  teachers;  has  had  an  actual  at- 
tendance during  the  said  term  of  not 
fewer  than  130  pupils  residing  within  the 
district;  has  furnished  free  transporta- 
tion; and  has  constructed  and  fumisheil 
a  suitable  building  of  not  fewer  than 
three  rooms  receives  from  the  State 
building  fund  an  amount  not  tq  exceed 
one^half  the  cost  of  the  building,  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shall  any  district 
receive  a  sum  'exceeding  $2,500. 

A  union  graded  district  that  has  been 
formed  for  six  scholastic  months,  has 
employed  at  least  two  teachers,  has  had 
an  actual  attendance  during  said  term 
of  not  fewer  than  40  pupils  residing  with- 
in the  district,  and  has  constructed  a 
suitable  building,  receives  from  the  State 
building  fund  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  building,  pro- 


vided that  in  no  case  shall  any  district 
receive  a  sum  exceeding  $14^. 

A  union  graded-school  district  is  a 
district  providing  for  a  central  school 
in  which  instruction  is  given  above  the 
sixth  grade,  to  and  including  the  regular 
high-school  course. 

Pennsylvania, — In  order  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  local  or  joint  con- 
solidated schools,  the  Commonwealth 
pays  annually  to  local  or  joint  consoli- 
dated school  districts  and  unions  of  school 
districts  maintaining  such  schools  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  the  sum  which 
has  been  expended  during  the  previous 
school  year  by  such  a  school  district  for 
transporting  pupils  to  and  from  con- 
solidated schools,  provided  that  no  dis- 
trict shall  receive  more  than  $3,000  for 
any  one  year.  This  amount  does  not  in- 
clude sums  paid  for  the  repair  of 
vehicles.  The  State  also  pays  to  each 
school  district  of  the  fourth  class  $200 
annually  for  each  school  permanently 
closed  by  consolidation. 

For  Each  "  Department,**  flOO. 

Rhode  Island. — When  a  town  con- 
solidates three  or  more  ungraded  schools, 
and  establishes  in  lieu  of  these  ungraded 
schools  a  graded  school  of  two  or  more 
departments  with  an  "  average  number 
belonging  "  of  not  less  than  20  pupils  for 
each  department,  the  State  pays  to  such 
a  town  $100  annually  for  each  department 
toward  the  support  thereof.  This  $100 
may  be  applied  to  transportation. 

South  Carolina. — The  *'  rural  graded- 
school  law  "  and  the  **  centralized  high- 
school  law  "  have  had  great  effect  favor- 
able to  consolidation.  Those  laws  are  in 
substance  as  follows: 

Not  less  than  $187,000  is  appropriated 
annually  by  the  State  for  assisting  rural 
school  districts  in  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  'equipment  of  rural 
graded  schools.  Schools  with  two  teach- 
ers receive  $200  per  year;  those  with 
three  or  more  teachers  under  certain 
conditions,  $300  per  year ;  those  with  four 
teachers,  $400  per  year;  and  those  with 
five  teachers,  $500  per  year.  In  order  to 
participate  in  this  aid  local  districts  must 
meet  certain  legal  conditions  relating  to 
tax  levy,  length  of  term,  enrollment, 
average  daily  attendance,  buildings,  sani- 
tation, classification,  and  course  of  study. 
In  addition,  the  law  specifically  states 
that  the  school  must  be  provided  with  the 
minimum  equipment  prescribed  by  the 
State  board  of  education.  The  law 
further  states  that  the  school  trustees 
may  use  this  money  for  transportation. 

Centralized  high  schools  in  South  Car- 
olina,  which  are  established  by  the  coop- 
eration of  three  or  more  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, none  of  which  contains  an  incor- 


porated town  of  500  inhabitants,  receive 
State  aid.  High  schools  with  two  teach- 
ers receive  not  more  than  $900  annually ; 
those  with  tliree  teachers  not  more  than 
$1,150;  and  those  with  four  or  more 
teachers  not  more  than  $1,400.  In  addi- 
tion, an  additional  stipend  of  five  dollars 
($5)  per  month  in  granted  to  teachers  in 
these  schools  who  return  for  a  second 
year's  service,  and  a  further  additional 
stipend  of  five  dollars  ($5)  per  month  for 
a  third  year's  service.  The  apportion- 
ment to  a  centralized  high  school  may  be 
doubled  at  the  discretion  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  In  order  to  receive 
this  aid  there  must  be  at  least  two  teach- 
ers in  the  high-school  department,  an  en- 
rollment of  at  least  25  high-school  pupils, 
and  the  local  district  must  levy  the  tax 
specified  by  law  and  open  its  high  school 
free  to  the  pupils  of  the  district 

Aid  Accordinv  to  Classlication. 

South  Dakota. — First-class  State  con- 
solidated schools  receive  $400  State  aid 
annually ;  second-class  State  consolidated 
schools  receive  $250;  and  State  consoli- 
dated high  schools  $000.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive this  aid  districts  nmst  comply  with 
certain  legal  conditions  regarding  the 
size  of  the  district,  transportation  of  pu- 
pils, length  of  term,  type  of  building, 
equipment,  number  of  teachers,  and 
course  of  study. 

Tcfinesaee. — One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($100,000),  or  such  a  part  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  is  set  aside  annu- 
ally from  the  State  school  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  aiding  con- 
solidation and  the  supervision  of  teach« 
ing.  This  is  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Texas. — Special  State  aid  Is  granted 
from  the  rural-aid  fund  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  and  from  consolidated 
schools.  The  amount  given  by  the  State 
to  each  school  equals  one-half  the  amount 
spent  for  this  purpose.  The  State  de- 
partment of  education  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  no  s<Aool  receives 
more  than  $500. 

Payfltent  for  TraasportatloB  aad  Board. 

Vermont. — One  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars ($100,000)  of  the  State  school  fund 
is  set  aside  for  the  transportation  and 
board  of  pupila  The  law  i9>ecifically: 
authorizes  consolidation,  and  the  fund 
for  transportation  and  board  encourages 
consolidation. 

West  Virginia. — Standard  consolidated 
schools  in  West  Virginia  are  classified  as 
first  and  second  class.  First-class  con- 
solidated schools  receive  State  aid  from 
the  general  school  fund  to  the  amount 
of  four  dollars  ($4)  per  pupil,  based  on 
average  dally  attendance,  but  the  total 
amount  per  school  shall  not  exceed  $80(^ 
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for  any  one  year.  Second-class  consoli- 
dated scliools  receive  three  dollars  ($3) 
per  pupil,  based  on  average  dally  attend- 
ance, but  the  total  amount  per  school 
shall  not  exceed  $000  for  any  one  year. 
Wisconsin. — This  State  encouraj^es  con- 
solidated schools  through  special  appro- 
priations for  buildings  and  equipment, 
transportation  of  pupils,  and  instruction 
In  high  schools  located  in  consolidated 
districts,  as  follows: 

FftTOn  Consolidation  Embracing  Township. 

There  is  appropriated  annually  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  State  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $10,000  for  special  State  aid 
to  partially  defray  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  equipping  a  school  building  In  each 
consolidated  school  district  formed  by 
uniting  the  schools  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts. Of  this  amount  there  is  alloted 
to  each  such  consolidated  district  one- 
half  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping 
its  school  building,  but  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  a  school  of  one  department; 
$1,500  for  a  graded  school  or  two  depart- 
ments; $2,000  for  a  graded  school  of 
three  departments:  $3,000  for  a  graded 
school  of  four  or  more  departments  in  a 
consolidated  district  formed  by  uniting 
the  schools  of  three  or  more  districts ;  or 
$5,000  for  a  graded  and  liigh  school  in  a 
consolidated  district  formed  by  uniting 
the  schools  of  all  the  districts  of  a  town- 
ship. 

Consolidated  free  high  schools  may 
receive  State  funds  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  the  amount  expended  for  instruc- 
tion in  such  schools.  The  amount  paid 
by  the  State  for  any  one  school  varies 
from  $900  to  $1,500,  depending  ui>ou  the 
number  of  teachers  employed.  No  such 
State  aid  shall  be  apportioned  to  a  high 
school  after  It  has  been  in  operation  for 
four  years  unless  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance for  the  year  is  at  least  15 
pupils. 

The  school  board  in  any  consolidated 
district  must  provide  transportation  to 
and  from  such  consolidated  school  for 
the  entire  school  year  for  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  16  in  the  dis- 
trict who  reside  more  than  2  miles  from 
the  consolidated  school.  The  State  re- 
imburses the  district  for  such  transpor- 
tation at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  20  cents 
per  day  for  each  pupil,  depending  upon 
the  distance  traveled. 

Sammaiy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  laws  specifically 
make  it  clear  that  districts  receiving 
State  aid  must  put  forth  considerable 
local  effort  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  aid. 
This  means  that  they  must  provide  a 
reasonably  good  school  to  start  with.  The 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  districts  re- 
late in  general  to  the  length  of  term, 
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bullrling,     equipment,     qualifications     of 
teachers,  and  local  tax  levy. 

The  laws  of  15  of  the  19  States  desig- 
nate how  all  or  a  part  of  the  money 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  district  shall 
be  expended.  In  some  of  these  15  States 
the  statutes  specify  that  it  shall  be  spent 
for  more  than  one  Item.  A  summariza- 
tion of  tliese  items  shows  that  in  9  in- 
stances it  must  be  spent  for  transporta- 
tion, in  5  for  buildings,  in  4  for  instruc- 
tion and  in  2  for  the  maintenance  of 
industrial  courses. 


LOS  ANGELES  TEACHERS  ORGAN- 
IZE RESEARCH  COUNCIL. 

Scientific  research  to  improve  instruc- 
tion is  the  aim  of  the  Ulgh-School  Re- 
search Council  of  Los  Angeles,  which  has 
attracted  200  educators  of  the  city,  In- 
eluding  junior  and  senior  high-school 
principals  and  teachers,  as  well  as  psy- 
chologists and  other  persons  interested 
in  educational  research.  The  council 
meets  twice  a  mouth  for  scientific  discus- 
sion of  educational  problems, 
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EFFECTIVE  SURVEY 

OF  OHIO  COUNTY 


Local  Soperintendeiits  of  Logan 
County  Conduct  Survey  Und^ 
Direction  of  University  Profes- 
sor— State  Bureaus  Give  Assist- 
ance— Tests  Will  Be  Continued. 


By  0.  C.  McGracken,  Professor  of  School 
Administration,  Ohio  State  University. 

A  thorough  survey  of  Logan  County, 
Ohio,  and  of  the  city  of  Belief  on  taine, 
was  conducted  by  County  Superintendent 
D.  H.  Sellers  and  R.  J.  Klefer,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  In  Bellefontaine,  under 
the  direction  of  the  writer.  During  the 
school  year  1921-22  the  survey  started 
as  a  minor  study  suggested  by  Dr. 
McCracken,  but  was  gradually  extended 
as  the  school  people  and  the  patrons  be- 
came aware  of  the  possibilities  of  such 
careful  and  cooperative  study. 

City  Aalu  to  b«  Included. 

At  first,  a  graduate  student  in  school 
administration  acting  as  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  villages  of  the  county  was 
asked  to  make  an  age-grade  census  of 
the  county  as  an  ad  interim  project 
Within  a  few  weeks  those  in  charge  of 
the  survey  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
State  bureau  of  Juvenile  research,  then 
under  Doctor  Goddard,  In  conducting  a 
mental  survey  of  the  entire  county.  This 
bureau  placed  an  efficient  assistant  In 
charge  and  he  personally  gave  or  super- 
vised the  giving  of  testa  to  all  children 
in  the  county  school  district  without  cost 
to  the  county,  except  for  local  transpor- 
tation. At  this  point,  the  city  of  BeUe- 
fontalne,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the 
county  school  district,  asked  to  be  in- 
cluded, a  request  which  was  gladly 
granted.  Many  individual  tests  were 
given  by  the  assistant,  Mr.  R.  P.  Ranch, 
and  as  a  result  a  large  nimiber  of  the 
exceptional  children  have  since  been 
tested  individually  by  competent  testers. 

Immediately  following  tlie  mental  test- 
ing came  the  desire  for  educational  tests 
for  checking  against  the  mental.  A 
thoroughly  trained  man  in  this  field  was 
Bent  to  the  county  to  acquaint  the  local 
Buperintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
with  the  routine  of  giving  such  tests. 
The  Woody-McCall  mixed  fundamentals, 
the  Monroe  reading,  rate,  and  compre- 
henslcm,  and  the  Ashbaugh  speHIng  tests 
were  given. 

The  results  from  these  tests  were  tabu- 
lated   and    put    Into    graiHilc   form    by 


graduate  students  in  sdiool  administra- 
tion. 

To  aid  in  further  diagnosis  of  condi- 
tions affecting  the  pupils  of  the  schools, 
forms  were  prepared  to  secure  data  re- 
garding preparation,  experience,  tenure 
in  preset  position,  and  professional  read- 
ing 'and  activities  of  teachers.  These 
data  brought  sharply  to  the  attention  of 
the  school  authorities  the  need  of  greater 
preparation  and  of  sufficient  inducements 
to  keep  a  teacher  in  service  in  a  par- 
ticular position  for  a  longer  time.  Fifty- 
one  and  five-tenths  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  county  have  had  only  one  year 
of  training  beyond  the  high  scliool,  while 
this  was  true  of  25.4  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  city.  In  the  matter  of 
certification,  41.3  per  c«it  of  the  teachers 
in  the  county  and  20  per  cent  in  title  dty 
held  one-year  certificates,  only  three  of 
which  may  ever  be  granted  to  a  teacher 
in  Ohio.  On  the  other  hand,  21.5  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  county  and 
63.7  per  cent  in  the  city  held  either  life 
certificates  or  provisional  certificates 
which  will  lead  to  life  certification  after 
24  months'  teaching  experience.  In  re- 
gard to  tenure  in  present  posiUon,  44.2 
per  cent  of  the  county  teachers  and  41.8 
per  cent  of  the  dty  reported  1921-22  as 
the  first  year  In  their  present  positions. 
The  percentage  who  had  spei^  more  than 
four  years  In  their  present  positions  was 
practically  negligible,  while  only  28  per 
cent  In  the  county  and  88.2  per  cent  in 
the  city  had  held  their  present  positions 
more  than  two  years. 

Heaflh  Betterment  Proffram  Introdaced. 

Other  phases  which  have  developed  are 
studies  of  the  compulsory  attendance, 
school  finances,  extra-curricular  activities, 
and  health  of  pupils.  Each  of  these  has 
brought  out  many  notable  facts  which 
have  been  reflected  In  the  administration 
of  the  schools.  Particularly,  the  county 
and  city  health  authorities  have  in- 
troduced a  program  of  health  betterment 
and  protection  that  Is  rapidly  reaching 
each  pupil. 

Another  interesting  fact  which  has  de- 
veloped is  that  centralization  and  con- 
solidation of  schools  In  this  county  have 
advanced  In  a  most  peculiar  manner. 
The  highest  point  in  Ohio  lies  almost  at 
the  geographical  center  of  the  county. 
East  of  a  line  drawn  north  and  south 
through  this  point,  the  land  Is  exceed- 
ingly rough,  the  roads  being  very  hilly 
and  not  in  good  condition  during  the  win- 
ter months.  West  of  this  line  the  county 
is  nearly  level  and  the  roads  and  facili- 
ties tor  travel  are  good.  In  the  east 
half  the  land  Is  neither  so  fertile  nor 
so  valuable,  while  the  west  half  Is  a  rich 
agricultural  region.  In  spite  of  these 
topographical    and   economic   conditions 


the  east  half  of  the  county  is  almost  en- 
tirely centralized,  while  in  the  west  half 
large  noncentrallzed  areas  still  remain. 
The  tests,  both  mental  and  educational. 
Indicated  that  better  conditions  were 
found  corresponding  to  the  length  of 
time  of  centralization  or  of  close  super- 
vision in  the  older  villages.  Conse- 
quently, the  results  of  this  survey  are 
being  used  to  further  centralization  of 
schools. 

Local  Of&cen  Made  Sarrer. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  in  this  sur- 
vey is  that  the  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cials of  the  county  and  city  have  made 
the  problem  of  investigation  their  own 
rather  than  that  of  an  outsider.  Nor 
does  the  interest  stop  there,  for  the  pa- 
trons of  the  schools  are  almost  as  thor- 
oughly interested.  The  attempt  has  been 
to  put  on  a  program  that  was  not  so 
large  as  to  defeat  the  real  purpose  of 
investigation,  but  rather  one  that  could 
be  easily  understood  and  utilized  for  the 
general  betterment  of  schools. 

During  1922-28  the  movement  is  to 
continue.  The  bureau  of  Juvenile  re- 
search will  agahi  test  all  the  children 
of  the  county  and  city  at  a  given  hour 
on  a  given  day.  Certain  educational 
tests  will  be  given  and  further  investiga- 
tion will  be  continued  in  the  other  lines 
started  last  year.  The  printed  report 
of  the  study  will  of  necessity  con^Un  a 
summary  of  the  investigation  conducted 
during  1921-22  only,  but  the  real  benefits 
will  be  derived  during  tiie  years  to  ooma. 


MEW  YORK  LOANS  SHOP  LIBRA- 
RIES  GRATUITOUSLY. 

To  meet  the  need  for  books  in  the 
various  fields  of  vocational,  part-time, 
and  industrial  education  a  traveling  shop 
library  has  been  prepared  by  the  library 
extension  division  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  shop  library  is  one  of  the 
collections  of  books  which  are  lent  by  the 
library  extension  division  to  any  place 
In  New  York  State,  preference  being 
given  to  localities  where  It  is  difficult  to 
provide  good  books  for  free  circulation. 
Bookcases  as  far  as  they  can  be  supplied 
are  sent  with  the  libraries. 

Twenty-five  books  or  fewer  are  sent  to 
a  school  without  any  charge  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  school  authorities,  trans- 
portation being  paid  for  by  the  State. 
For  each  additional  25  books  a  fee  of 
50  cents  Is  charged.  The  books  may  be 
kept  for  a  school  year  and  then  they  majr 
he  renewed  upon  payment  of  a  50-cent 
fee.  Certain  books  may  be  bought  by 
the  schools  at  half  price,  the  other  half 
being  paid  from  the  State  library  Ijind. 
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WHAT  IS  A  CONSOUDATED  SCHOOL? 


DifEoih  to  Gather  Accurate  Data  When  Term  Has  Such  Variety  of 
HeaiiiBgs — In  One  Sense  Every  Graded  School  is  **  Consolidated '' — 
HmA  Carolina  Definition  One  of  the  Best. 


By  J.  F.  Abel,  AaaUtant  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Bducaiion, 


VmWw  llMBiivB  9i  «h«  Word  "  C— ■oHdalWn." 

What  schools  or  districts  may  properly 
be  classified  under  the  term  "consoli- 
dated"? There  are  many  definitions 
of  the  term.  Ten  States  have  fixed  its 
meaning  by  law,  and  it  has  been  vari- 
ously defined  in  nnmerons  booln  and 
articles.  Sometimes  "consolidation"  \m 
nstKi  synonymously  with  *•  centralixa- 
tlon."  At  other  times  each  word  is  given 
a  distinct  meaning,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  Is  clearly  stated.  There 
is  no  generally  accepted  nsage  of  "con- 
solidation,** and  while  there  are  elements 
common  to  most  of  the  definitions,  they 
vary  so  much  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  decide  in  many  Just  what  are  con- 
solidated schools  and  to  gather  accurate 
data  on  the  subject. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  recently  col- 
lected 35  definitions  of  consolidatioD,  con- 
solidated schools,  and  consolidated 
school  districts.  These  were  taken  from 
State  laws  and  publications  of  State  de- 
partments and  State  institutions  with 
the  intention  of  selecting  only  those  that 
are  in  a  sense  oificial.  Th^  will  l>e 
published  verbatim  in  a  rural-school  leaf- 
let, and  a  sketch  of  their  general  charac- 
teristics is  given  here. 

The  Conflolldsted  SchooL 

Tlie  simplest  of  the  definitions  relates 
to  the  consolidated '  ac/^ool  and  has  but 
the  one  idea,  that  of  uniting  smaller 
schools  to  form  larger  ones.  There  are 
no  qualifications  as  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  union  other  than  to  form  a 
larger  school,  nor  as  to  the  size  of  the 
nseultant  school,  the  number  of  grades 
and  teachers  in  It,  nor  the  area  and  tax- 
able wealth  of  the  territory  it  serves. 
Examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  reoort 
of  the  Virginia  Education  Commission — 
''School  consolidation,  i.  e.,  the  main- 
tenance of  one  larger  school  in  place  of 
two  or  more  small  schools  " — and  in  The 
Work  of  the  Rural  S<*ool,  by  J.  D.  Eg- 
gleston  and  Robert  Brufere— "The  term 
'  consolidated  school '  is  used  to  mean  the 
merging  of  two  or  more  schools  into  oxte 
central  schooL"  Similar  definitions  are 
in  bulletins  published  in  Missouri  in  1911, 
Tennessee  in  1912,  and  Mississippi  in 
X917. 


In  the  same  way  consolidated  school 
distriets  are  sometimes  considered  to  be 
nothing  more  than  those  formed  by  unit- 
ing two  or  more  districts  into  one.  There 
are  two  legal  deilnitions  of  this  kind. 
The  law  of  Washington  reads : 

**Any  school  district  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  consolidation  of  two  or 
more  school  districts  shall  be  designated 
as  a  consolidated  school  district*' 

That  of  Wisconsin  is: 

"If  a  majority  of  those  of  each  dis- 
trict voting  at  the  election  vote  in  favor 
of  consolidating  tlie  district  scliools  in 
their  respective  school  districts,  the  ter- 
ritory included  constitutes  a  consolidated 
rural  school  district" 

This  type  of  district  is  included  also 
in  a  broader  designation  made  in  the  laws 
of  Idaho,  and  in  a  recent  classification  of 
consolidated  districts  In  New  York. 

These  one-idea  definitions  of  the  con- 
solidated school  and  the  consolidated 
school  district  leave  out  all  the  elements 
pertaining  to  school  improvement  They, 
imply  a  gain  in  the  mere  fact  of  nnitingt 
a  thing  that  does  not  necessarily  follow. 
A  list  of  all  the  consolidated  schools  in 
the  United  States  made  under  such  a 
classification  would  include  most  of  the 
city  schools,  certainly  those  of  the  older 
cities  and  mere  combinations  of  ono- 
teacher  schools  to  form  larger  one- 
teacher  schools.  If  accurate,  it  would  re- 
quire a  careful  study  of  the  histoi*y  of 
every  established  school  to  determine 
whether  it  was  at  any  time  a  merging 
of  two  or  more  schools.  That  would  be 
an  impossible  and  unprofitable  task.  The 
advocates  of  consolidation  are  striving 
neither  for  great  city  schools  nor  larger 
one-teacher  schools.  They  have  another 
ideal  and  do  not  willingly  accept  either 
of  these  as  typical  of  it.  If  the  term  con- 
solidation is  to  connote  always  a  finer 
type  of  educational  opportunity,  it  must 
mean  something  more  than  uniting 
smaller  units  into  larger  ones. 

C«M9U4fttlMi  N<*  Dvpflndwt  ra  Unlmi. 

Some  of  the  definitions  disregard  the 
element  of  the  union  in  the  formation  of 
the  school  or  district  The  Idaho  law 
provides  that  "all  sdiool  districts, 
whether  they  have  been  made  up  by 
imiting  several  districts  or  whether  they 


constitute  one  large  district  maintain- 
ing  a  central  school  and  also  schools  in 
other  parts  of  the  district  are  hereby  de- 
fined to  be  a  consolidated  school  district." 

The  Department  of  Education  of 
Louisiana  in  1909  defined  consolidation 
as  meaning  ••simply  the  assembling  of 
many  children  in  one  school  instead  of 
dividing  the  children  among  a  number  of 
schools."  By  the  revised  school  laws  of 
1921  of  Missouri,  all  school  districts  in 
that  State  "  outside  of  incorporated 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  which  are 
governed  by  six  directors  shall  be  known 
as  consolidated  school  districts."  Any 
town  or  city  school  district  or  any  dis- 
trict having  200  or  more  census  children 
elects  six  directors. 

Legally,  a  consolidated  school  In  North 
Dakota  is  ••one  where  at  least  two 
teachers  are  employed  and  at  least  18 
contiguous  sections  are  served."  In  Min- 
nesota any  existing  school  district  hav- 
ing an  area  of  12  sections  and  meeting 
certain  requirements  may  be  granted  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  consolidated 
school  district.  In  these  States  the  size 
of  the  district  or  school  rather  than  the 
maner  of  its  formation  is  the  determining 
factor. 

TIm  ConaoUdatMl  School  •  Bettor  SchooL 

The  element  of  improved  school  facili- 
ties shown  in  the  use  of  such  words  as 
*'  strong,"  "  centralised,"  "  graded,"  "  bet- 
ter," "improved,"  "efficient"  "larger," 
and  "  good  "  predominates  in  a  majority 
of  the  definitions.  The  department  of 
education  in  Alabama  would  form  from 
small,  weak,  and  poorly  graded  schools 
strong  centralised  schools,  each  properly 
located,  housed,  graded,  and  taught  by 
several  competent  instructors.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  has  set  a  simi- 
lar standard  for  consolidated  schools. 

The  proponents  of  consolidation  in  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado  In- 
clude in  their  reports  only  those  new 
schools  formed  by  uniting  districts  or 
schools  in  a  reorganization  of  the  local 
school  system  as  the  result  of  an  edu- 
cational campaign  for  school  Improve- 
ment. They  exclude  some  three  or  four 
hundred  large  schools  located  in  the  open 
country  and  in  the  small  villages  that 
were  not  formed  in  this  way. 

"A  union  of  two  or  more  school  dis- 
tricts into  one  district  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  better  school,"  is  the  defini- 
tion set  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  Illinois.  The  law  of  Min- 
nesota includes  among  consolidated  dis- 
tricts those  new  ones  formed  by  a  union 
of  districts  or  the  annexation  of  one  or 
more  districts  to  an  existing  district  that 
maintains  State,  graded,  semlgraded,  or 
high  schools. 

The  Central  Missouri  State  Teachers' 
College  adds  to  the  elemej^T^f  union  the  ^ 
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purpose  **  of  having  a  better  school  for 
both  elementary  and  high-school  Instruc- 
tion." The  recent  survey  of  rural  schools 
In  New  York  includes  in  the  types  of  con- 
solidation those  which  have  resulted  in 
a  much  enlarged  and  much  Improved 
type  of  school  and  those  maintaining  a 
school  of  several  teachers,  usually  with 
a  high-school  department. 

A  consolidated  school  in  Pennsylvania 
Is  by  law  a  public  elementary  school 
formed  by  uniting  two  or  more  public 
elementary  schools  that  before  the  union 
were  held  in  separate  buildings  and  after 
the  union  are  housed  in  one  school  plant 
and  taught  by  two  or  more  teachers. 
The  University  of  Texas  has  included 
the  maintenance  of  one  larger  school, 
with  several  teachers,  at  some  point  near 
the  center  of  the  area  to  be  served  as  a 
part  of  its  definition  of  consolidation. 

The  department  of  education  in  Wash- 
ington has  given  the  chief  object  of  con- 
solidation to  be  bringing  the  pupils  of 
ungraded  schools  to  a  central  point  where 
a  graded  school  may  be  maintained.  The 
school  law  of  West  Virginia  gives  the 
district  board  of  e<lucation  authority  "  to 
consolidate  two  or  more  small  schools 
into  central  graded  schools  to  be  known 
as  consolidated  schools."  Any  district  in 
Wisconsin  may  unite  its  schools  in  a  cen- 
tral State  graded  school,  and  after  a  cen- 
tral building  is  erected  and  the  schools 
united  the  district  is  by  law  deemed  a 
consolidated  district. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Nebraska  in  1903  set  the  ideal  to  be 
*'  the  discontinuance  of  the  small  schools 
within  a  given  area,  say  a  congressional 
township,  and  the  maintenance  of  one 
graded  school  instead  at  some  point  near 
the  center  of  the  township."  A  special 
report  made  in  1919  by  the  State  office 
defines  a  consolidated  school  as  a  well- 
graded  school,  under  one  board,  in  charge 
of  two  or  more  teachers,  offering  some 
high-school  work  and  resulting  from  a 
union  of  two  or  more  small  schools. 

One  of  the  best  expressions  6t  the  aim 
of  consolidation  is  in  a  bulletin  issued 
in  1911  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  of  North  Carolina  : 

**  The  vital  aim  underlying  the  con- 
solidation of  the  one-teacher  schools  and 
the  public  conveyance  of  pupils  to  an  effi- 
cient central  school  is  to  give  the  coun- 
try child  educational  advantages  equal 
to  those  now  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored 
city  child  In  North  Carolina.  It  is  to 
provide  for  the  country  child  a  well- 
organized,  well-equipped,  and  w^ell-con- 
Btructed  country  school,  with  children 
enough  to  make  the  work  interesting 
and  vital,  with  taxable  property  enough 
to  make  it  financially  efficient,  with  well- 
trained,  experienced,  and  capable  teach- 
ers to  provide  adequately  for  an  effective 


division  of  labor,  insuring  prq[)er  grada- 
tion and  classification  of  pupils,  insur- 
ing a  larger  number  of  daily  recitations 
for  each  pupil,  and  with  longer  time  for 
each  recitation,  making  practicable  an 
enriched  course  of  study  'abounding 
with  the  spirit  and  strength  of  country 
life,'  and  making  it  practicable  to  place 
within  easy  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
township  efficient  high-school  advantages. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Public  transportation  of  pupils 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  the  most  efficient 
type  of  rural  school  consolidation." 

Definite   SUndanla   for   ContoUdatlon. 

Besides  indefinite  statements  that  the 
consolidated  school  be  an  Improved  one, 
some  classifications  both  in  the  laws  on 
consolidation  and  the  discus?  ions  of  the 
subject  set  definite  standards.  District 
areas  of  12  sections  in  Minnesota  and  of 
18  in  North  Dakota  have  already  been 
noted  in  another  connection.  The  people 
who  are  promoting  consolidation  in  Kan- 
sas Interpret  the  term  to  mean  "the 
joining  of  a  number  of  school  districts 
sufficient  to  give  a  valuation  of  at  least 
$2,000,000,  thus  assuring  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  good  school  without  an  ex- 
cessive taxation;  a  school  system  of  12 
grades,  with  adequate  means  of  trans- 
portation for  all  children  who  walked 
the  country  roads,  and  a  good  school 
organization." 

A  consolidated  school  in  Mississippi 
with  a  territory  of  25  square  miles  or 
more  may  issue  bonds  for  buildings  or 
-other  permanent  improvements,  levy 
taxes  for  maintaining  school  as  long  as 
desired  after  the  county  public-school 
term  is  out,  and  may  add  a  high-school 
department  with  free  tuition.  The  con- 
solidated district  in  Oklahoma  main- 
tains only  one  school;  the  district  must 
have  an  area  of  at  least  25  square  miles 
and  a  taxable  valuation  of  not  less  than 
$200,000.  An  exception  is  made  In  the 
case  of  districts  with  a  taxable  valuation 
of  $500,000  or  more.  They  may  be 
formed  with  less  than  25  square  miles  of 
area.  The  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Tennessee  in  1912  interpreted  the 
ideal  consolidated  school  to  be  one  with 
not  less  than  four  teachers  and  serving 
an  area  of  from  20  to  30  square  miles. 

MemnlngB  That  Include  or  Imply  Traniportation. 

While  transportation  of  pupils  at  pub- 
lic expense  is  usually  not  included  in 
tlie  term  "  consolidation,"  in  a  few  cases 
it  is  embodied  as  a  part  of  the  definition 
of  the  word  and  in  others  is  indicated 
as  desirable.  The  legal  term  "consoli- 
dation" in  Colorado  includes  the  con- 
vayance  of  pupils  to  one  consolidated 
school.  The  department  of  education  in 
Mississippi  applies   the   term   "consoli- 


dated  school"   only  to  those   that   use 
transportation. 

The  Oklahoma  consolidated  district 
must  furnish  transportation  to  all  pupil« 
living  2  or  more  miles  from  the  school. 
The  legal  definition  of  "consolidation" 
in  Idaho  has  the  proviso  that  the  board 
of  trustees  may  provide  conveyance  for 
pupils  living  in  distant  and  remote  parts 
of  the  district.  The  standard  set  in 
Kansas  and  North  Carolina,  already 
quoted,  make  transportation  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  consolidation.  In  Tennessee 
and  Texas  facilities  for  transporting 
children  to  and  from  schools  are  deemed 
a  part  of  the  ideal  consolidation. 
Utet  of  "ConooIidoUoii "  and  "  Centralisatitfi.'* 

Some  confusion  arises  in  uses  of  the 
words  "  centralization  "  and  "  consolida- 
tion." The  State  law  of  Pennsylvania 
for  1901  defines  centralization  as  "a 
system  x>f  schools  in  a  township  provid- 
ing for  the  abolishment  of  all  subdis- 
tricts  and  the  conveyance  of  pupils  to 
one  or  more  central  schools."  In  almost 
exactly  the  same  sense  the  word  is  now 
applied  in  Ohio  to  uniting  the  schools  of 
a  rural  district  or  those  of  a  township 
in  which  there  are  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts. Consolidation  of  schools  in  Ohio 
is  brought  about  by  suspending  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  any  school  or  dis- 
trict that  had  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  preceding  year  of  less  than 
10  pupils. 

In  Oklahoma  centralization  is  used 
aa  the  inclusive  term  for  the  formation 
of  both  consolidated  school  districts  and 
union  graded  districts.  A  centralized 
school  in  Colorado  is  formed  by  uniting 
two  or  more  schools  already  in  the  same 
district  A  centralization  in  the  latter 
State  may  be  complete  within  the  district 
or  partial  in  the  sense  either  of  territory 
or  grades.  The  school  report  of  Vermont 
for  1910  defines  centralization  as  "  the 
combination  of  all  schools,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, into  one  central  plant."  and  con- 
solidation as  "  the  combination  of  one  or 
more  small  schools  Into  one  good  schooL" 
The  Need  for  a  Standard  Definition. 

It  would  seem  advisable  for  school  men 
and  women  who  are  interested  in  better- 
ing the  schools  by  consolidation  and 
centralization  to  agree  upon  a  definition 
for  each  of  these  words  and  to  set  stand- 
ards by  which  elementary.  Junior  high, 
and  senior  high  schools  may  come  under 
these  classifications.  More  definite  aims 
could  be  established  and  better  data  for 
proving  the  great  advantage  of  the  larger 
school  unit  over  the  smaller  unit  could 
be  obtained.  It  may  even  be  possible, 
with  the  help  of  a  more  nearly  uniform 
terminology,  to  determine  in  time  the 
approximate  size  of  the  most  effective 
,  school  unit 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  EDUCATION 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


Gates,  Abthub  I.  The  psychology  of 
reading  and  spelling,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  disability.  New  York  city, 
Tea\?hers  college,  Columbia  university, 
1922.  vii,  108  p.  tables.  8^  (Teach- 
ers college,  Columbia  university.  Con- 
tributions to  education,  no.  129.) 

A  study  of  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  for  cases  of  disability  or  serious 
difficulty  In  reading  or  spelling  among  chil- 
dren otherwise  competent  and  without  dis- 
coverable physical  defects. 

Oilman,  Isabet.  Amblek.  Alaska,  the 
American  northlaud.  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1923. 
viii,  343  p.  front.,  illus..  mops.  12°. 
(Inter- American  geographical  readers.) 

This  volume  Is  Intended  as  a  geographical 
reader  for  the  intermediate  grades.  The 
narrative  is  in  the  form  of  a  story  of  the 
adventures  of  a  group  of  boys  and  girls 
and  tlieir  elders  during  a  journey  from 
Seattle  through  the  heart  of  Alaska  and 
return.  Among  the  institutions  described 
are  the  native  schools  and  reindeer  service 
maintained  in  Alaslca  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  education. 

Knight,  Fredebic  Butterfield.  Quali- 
ties related  to  success  in  teaching. 
New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Co- 
lumbia university,  1922.  x,  67  p. 
tables.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Colum- 
bia university.  Contributions  to  edu- 
cation, no.  120.) 

This  thesis  deals  with  the  problems  of 
Isolating  the  significant  and  measurable 
qualities  of  effective  teaching  and  the  meth- 
ods of  measuring  those  qualities.  The 
study  is  based  on  a  rating  of  158  high- 
school  and  elementary-school  teachers 
which  was  obtained  by  having  the  teachers 
rate  each  other  for  teaching  ability  and 
other  qualities. 

Lynch,  Ella  Frances.  Bookless  lessons 
for  the  teacher-mother.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  company,  1922.  vii, 
265  p.    12^ 

Contains  comprehensive  directions  for 
the  fundamental  training  which  the  mother 
should  give  her  child  in  the  home  before 
the   time  comes   for   him    to  attend   school. 

Marvin,  Cloyd  Heck.  Commercial  edu- 
cation in  secondary  schools.  New  York, 
H.  Holt  and  company,  1922.  vii,  216  p. 
diagrs.,  tables.    12^ 

Public  secondary  commercial  education  is 
now  adjusting  its  work  to  moot  current 
needs  and  is  fixing  new  standards.  This 
book  undertakes  to  establish  fundamental 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  further  prog- 
ress in  this  subject.  It  defines  and  describes 
commercial  education,  discusses  certain 
tendencies  In  its  development,  and  studies 
the  present  status  of  commercial  education 
in  the  public  secondary  schools.     The  con- 


tent and  organization  of  current  curricula 
of  secondary  schools  of  commerce  are 
analyzed,  and  principles  of  curriculum  or- 
ganization are  established. 

Miller,  Harry  Lloyd.  Directing  study; 
educating  for  mastery  throu^i  creative 
thinking.  New  York  [etc.]  C.  Scrib- 
nor's  sons  [1922]  ix,  377  p.  diagrs. 
12°. 

The  author  suggests  methods  which  are 
designed  to  teach  pupils  to  use  their  minds 
in  the  original  solution  of  problems.  He 
regards  tlie  high-school  age  as  most  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  this  ability. 
The  task  of  education,  as  he  sees  it,  is 
the  production  of  a  people  capable  of  think- 
ing, and  with  a  mental  attitude  which  Is 
tolerant,  fearlessly  honest,  expectant  of 
change,  and  creative. 

Moore,  Ebnest  C,  ed.  Minimum  course 
of  study.  Iteports  of  committees  on 
minimum  essentials  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. New  York,  The  Macmillan 
comi)any,  1922.  xv,  402  p.  diagrs., 
tables.    12^ 

Gives  the  findings  of  a  series  of  com- 
mltteoa,  one  dealing  with  each  subject  of 
the  elementary  curriculum,  appointed  to 
study  and  report  upon  methods  of  organ- 
izing and  teaching  these  subjects,  by  a 
committee  of  school  superintendents  of  nine 
cities  of  Southern  California. 

National  conferknce  on  workers*  edu- 
cation IN  THE  United  States.  2d, 
New  York,  1922.  Workers  education 
in  the  United  States.  Report  of  pro- 
ceedings second  National  conference  on 
workers'  education  in  tlie  United 
States.  New  York  city.  Workers'  edu- 
cation bureau  of  America,  1922.  196  p. 
8".  (Spencer  Miller,  jr.,  secretary,  465 
West  23d  sti-eet.  New  York) 

Among  the  contributors  of  papers  to  this 
volume  are  Samuel  Gompere,  C.  A.  Beard, 
Albert  Mansbridge,  J.  H.  Mnurer,  Charles 
Stillman.  Henry  Linville.  W.  U.  Kilpatrick, 
and    Winthrop   Talbot. 

Pennsylvania.  University.  School- 
men's WEEK.  Ninth  annual  School- 
men's week  proceedings,  April  20-22, 
1922.  Philadelphia.  Press  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1922.  346  p. 
8°.  (University  of  Pennsylvania  bulle- 
tin, vol.  xxili,  no.  1.  September  23, 
1922.)  (Prof.  Le  Roy  A.  King,  secre- 
tary, University  of  Pennsylvania.) 

Among  the  noteworthy  papers  contained 
in  this  volume  are  the  following:  The  use 
and  abuse  of  intelligence  testing,  by  F.  P. 
Graves.  Distribution  of  authority  and 
responsibility  among  State,  county,  and 
local  officers — the  best  plan  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  T.  E.  Finegaa.     What  is  intelli- 


gence and  who  has  it?  by  Lightner  Witmer. 
Group  intelligence  tests:  Their  value  and 
limitations,  by  A.  S.  Otis.  Sources  for 
public  revenue  and  suggestions  for  read- 
justments of  Pennsylvania's  State  tax  sys- 
tem, by  C.  L.  King.  The  community  as  a 
local  unit  of  rural  school  administration, 
by  Q.  A.  Works.  Current  practice  in  junior 
high  schools  in  the  light  of  fundamental 
aims,  by  A.  J.  Jones. 

Robinson,  Sanfobd.  John  Bascom, 
prophet.  New  York  and  London,  G. 
P.  Putnam's  sons,  1922.  xi,  53  p. 
front,   (port.).    12*. 

An  expansion  of  an  address  delivered  by 
the  writer  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Williams  College, 
held  at  Wllllamstown  in  commencement 
weelc,  1922,  and  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  John  Bascom's  life  and  worlc.  The 
l)ook  depicts  the  services  of  Doctor  Bascom 
as  a  leader  of  progressive  thought. 

Wheeleb,  Olive  A.  Bergson  and  educa- 
tion. Manchester,  University  press; 
London,  New  York,  etc.,  Longmans, 
Green  &  co.,  1922.  5  p.  1.,  131  p.  12\ 
(Publications  of  the  University  of  Man- 
chester.   Educational  series,  no.  X.) 

The  writer  says  that  educational  thought 
is  now  in  a  state  of  transition  ;  new  ideas 
are  being  discussed,  and  consequently  new 
methods  of  teaching  and  new  forms  of 
school  government  are  being  tried  on  every 
hand.  These  progressive  movements  may 
be  related  and  unified  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  Bergson's  philosophy,  which  this 
book  aims  to  put  into  usable  form  for  this 
purpose. 

Williams,  James  Mickel.  Principles  of 
social  psychology  as  developed  in  a 
study  of  economical  and  social  conflict. 
New  York,  A.  A.  Knopf,  1922,  xii,  459 
p.    8*. 

Social  psychology  is  defined  by  the  author 
as  the  science  of  the  motives  of  people  liv- 
ing In  social  relations.  This  treatise  gives 
particular  attention  to  the  conflict  of  vari- 
ous interests  in  economic,  political,  pro- 
fessional, and  social  relations.  Book  VII 
of  the  volume  is  entitled  The  conflict  of 
interests  in  educational  relations,  and  in- 
cludes academic  relations  and  public  edu- 
cation. 


JOURNEYS  GIVE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
AaiVE  INSTRUaiON. 

Educational  trips  to  the  seaside  or  the 
country  lasting  from  one  to  two  weeks 
are  taken  by  groups  of  London  school 
children  In  charge  of  teachers.  These 
Journeys  are  not  intended  as  holidays  nor 
as  health-seeking  trips  for  delicate  chil- 
dren, but  as  opportunities  for  active  edu- 
cational work,  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
visits  within  the  city  to  museums  and 
art  galleries.  The  expenses  of  these  trips 
are  paid  for  chiefly  by  the  parents  of 
the  children  who  take  part,  but  the  Lon- 
don CJounty  Council  contributes  toward 
these  expenses  according  to  the  home  cir- 
cumstances of  the  children.  About  300 
trips  a  year  are  taken,  more  than  10,000 
children  participating. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN 

COLLEGE  TEACHING. 


(Vontinued  tro»  poffe  96.) 

educational  psychology  and  methods  of 
teaching  can  be  utilised.  For  Instance, 
if  the  Instructors  have  difficulty  in  re- 
membering names  and  faces  and  if  their 
students  have  trouble  in  memorizing  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  project,  they 
can  be  trained  not  only  through  the  ma- 
terial obtained  In  Interviews  but  also  by 
reference  to  the  laws  of  learning  as  de- 
scribed by  Thorndike  and  others  and 
adapted  by  the  authors  of  text  books  on 
the  methods  of  teaching.  This  is  es- 
sentially the  project  method  of  teaclilng 
education  and  psychology.  The  members 
of  the  seminar  will  be  brought  In  con- 
tact with  8  or  10  books  which  they  would 
probably  not  otherwise  read.  In  these 
books  they  will  be  referred  to  specific 
principles  and  methods  and  when  they 
get  through  they  will  have  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  much  of  the  theory  of 
psychology  and  methods  of  teaching. 

DepKrtnMnt  Head  Shrndd  Coninct  ScnlnBr. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  seminar  can  be  conducted  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  My  opinion  Is 
that  on  the  whole  If  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  member  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion to  conduct  the  seminar  it  is  de- 
sirable to  do  so.  He  knows  the  litera- 
ture from  which  to  select  and  is  able 
to  direct  the  young  Instructor  to  it 
somewhat  better  than  can  the  head  of 
the  department,  unless  she  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  training  in  education.  If, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  find  exactly 
the  right  kind  of  person  who  commands 
the  confidence  of  your  group  then  the 
head  of  the  departmmit  of  home  econom- 
ics, after  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ment of  education  can  secure  references 
and  other  material  and  carry  on  the 
course  hersell 

The  seminar  ought  to  be  followed  by 
specific  "  training  on  the  job  "  by  visit- 
ing the  classrooms  of  the  young  instruc- 
tors and  sympathetically  watching  them 
teach  and  suggesting  instructive  methods 
of  improveraent.  The  art  of  teaching  Is 
learned  most  efficiently  when  training  on 
the  job  is  given.  Indeed,  every  art  is 
learned  best  in  this  way.  E\)r  instance, 
in  learning  to  be  moral  the  mother  and 
the  pastor  each  has  a  part  to  play.  The 
pastor  on  Sunday  lays  dovni  the  general 
principles  and  the  mother  during  the 
week  sees  that  they  are  applied.  13ie 
pastor  alone  can  not  teach  children  to  be 
honest  The  daily  contact  of  Hm  mother 
Is  absolutely  easentiaL  She  is  able  to 
say  to  the  bo j»  "  13ila  is  honest ;  that  is 


dishonest  Ton  should  do  this;  you 
should  not  do  that"  Without  this  sup- 
plementary assistance  the  pastor  is  pow- 
erless. In  a  similar  way,  the  fcwrmal 
courses  in  home  economics-teaching  have 
a  place.  The  weekly  seminar  brings  the 
problems  more  nearly  home  to  the  young 
instructor,  but  the  detailed  criticism  of 
specific  methods  actually  used  under  the 
observation  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment Is  necessary  to  make  the  training 
fully  efficient 

Bad  Form  to  Visit  Anothor'a  Clattea. 

Unfortunately,  college  "ethics"  is  a 
handicap.  It  is  considered  to  be  rather 
bad  form  for  instructors  to  visit  each, 
other's  classes.  It  is  true  that  in  every 
other  occupation  people  like  to  visit  each 
other  and  watch  the  methods.  One 
farmer  will  visit  another  in  the  fields  to 
study  his  methods  and  get  his  opinions. 
Business  men  In  situations  that  are  not 
highly  competitive  gain  experience  from 
each  other.  But  for  some  reason  it  is 
not  the  thing  to  do  in  college  classes. 

However,  In  a  small,  friendly,  and  com- 
pact bo4y  like  the  home  economics  de- 
partment where  everybody  knows  every- 
one else,  the  ice  can  be  easily  broken. 
What  is  needed  is  some  sort  of  faculty 
action  which  will  encourage  the  visiting 
of  classes  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
how  to  improve  and,  in  the  oise  of  the 
head  of  the  department  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  young  instructors  in 
order  to  praise  and  criticize. 

A  third  method  of  attack  may  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  perfectly  dear  to  me,  as 
I  stated  yesterday  and  have  frequently 
reiterated,  that  in  many  cases  people 
who  fall  in  teaching  are  unsuccessful  less 
because  of  lack  of  information  than  be- 
cause of  lack  of  qualities  of  personality. 
It  is  true  that  sometimes  Instructors  do 
not  have  enough  information  to  i)erform 
tiielr  jobs  properly,  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  instructors  with  an  abundance 
of  Information  fail  because  they  lack 
certain  personal  qualities.  They  may 
have  no  interest  in  students  or  they  may 
be  irritable.  Low  standards  of  efficiency, 
laziness,  and  lack  of  Interest  in  teaching 
may  be  the  causes  of  failure.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  know  the  name  and  under- 
stand the  personality  of  each  of  their 
students  or  they  may  not  be  able  to  get 
along  harmoniously  with  the  students  or 
with  the  faculty. 

These  personal  qualities  which  are  of 
great  importance  in  teaching  can  be  im- 
proved by  instruction.  The  usual  method 
is  to  leave  the  development  of  personality 
to  chance.  The  instructor  comes  upon 
the  teadilng  force  either  wltii  good  per- 
sonality or  without  It  It  may  grow  in 
streiigth  as  time  goes  on  or  it  may  de- 


teriorate; but  if  the  qualities  of  per- 
sonality necessary  for  the  teachinjBT  Job 
in  college  are  analyzed  they  can  be 
spread  before  the  young  teacher  who  Is 
just  beginning.  She  can  rate  herself  to 
see  the  qualities  in  which  she  is  at 
average  or  below  or  above.  Younff  teiich- 
ers  are  very  much  Interested  in  this. 
They  are  delighted  to  analyze  themselves 
in  order  to  find  out  what  they  are  like. 
They  are  able  to  see  the  points  ill  which 
they  are  strong  and  this  wUl  give  them 
confidence.  They  are  able  also  to  dis- 
cover their  weak  points  and  upon  these 
one  by  one  definite  assignments  can  be 
given  by  the  head  of  the  department 
These  assignments  can  be  just  as  definite 
as  are  those  which  are  given  in  an 
assignment  in  chemistry  or  history.  Let 
us  take  for  example  sucli  a  weakness 
as  lack  of  confidenca  This  can  be  built 
up  to  a  very  considerable  degree  In  the 
young  and  inexperienced  teacher  who  is 
quaking  in  the  presence  of  difficulties. 
She  can  be  taught  how  to  obtain  quickly 
the  quality  of  confidence  by  asking  her 
to  perform  certain  tasks  which  will  de- 
velop confidence.  Many  of  as  are  work- 
ing at  about  50  per  cent  of  our  efficiency 
at  a  time  when  we  could  be  using  75  or 
90  per  cent  if  this  quality  were  properly 
developed. 

To  Cvrt  Dofocti  In  Penonalitr. 

The  best  method  of  curing  defects  of 
personality  Is  "training  on  the  job." 
Through  personal  interview  with  older 
instructors  who  have  developed  these 
qualities  in  themselves  methods  can  be 
obtained.  The  experience  of  the  head  of 
the  department  will  yield  methods  and 
these  can  be  giv^oi  to  the  young  instruc- 
tor in  the  fbrm  in  which  they  win  be 
most  efficient. 

In  summarizing  this  discussion  I  may 
state  that  there  are  at  least  five  plans 
which  may  be  followed  in  improving 
methods  of  college  teaching.  Formal 
courses  with  undergraduate  or  graduate 
credit  may  be  given,  Intensive  courses 
may  be  provided,  once  a  week  a  seminar 
may  be  held  for  as  long  as  is  necessary, 
visits  to  classes  may  be  made  for  the 
pun;>ose  of  praising  and  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction,  and  direct  train- 
ing may  be  given  in  the  development  of 
the  personality  of  the  instructor.  The 
possibilities  are  great  and  the  technique 
is  not  difficult.  Time  for  giving  this 
instruction  may  seem  to  be  difficult  to 
find  but  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
time  must  be  found,  either  by  the  head 
of  the  department  or  by  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  who  has  unusual 
ability  in  this  direction.  Since  the  chief 
business  of  a  college  is  to  teach  students, 
no  pains  can  wisely  be  spared  In  making 
the  teaching  as  efficient  as  possible. 
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NEW  YORK'S  HRST 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 


ProTincial  Legislature  Undertook  to 
Maintain  a  School  of  Secondary 
Grade  in  1732— Teacher  Beset 
with  Manj  Difficulties — ^Appro- 
priations Cease  in  1739. 


No  other  State  has  centralized  the  con- 
trol of  educational  administration  so 
much  as  New  York.  Grants  of  funds, 
salaries  of  teachers,  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum, are  some  of  the  phases  of  State 
supervision.  Precedence  for  this  Juris- 
diction may  be  traced  as  far  back  as 
1732,  when  the  first  public  high  school 
was  established.  As  its  existence  is  gen- 
erally unknown  even  to  educators  and 
historians,  a  brief  description  may  be  of 
interest. 

Aboi\t  1730  a  movement  for  establish- 
ing a  secondary  school,  supported  entirely 
by  the  Government,  was  initiated  by  a 
number  of  New  York  inlmbitants,  in- 
cluding James  Alexander,  Stephen  De 
Laucey,  Adolph  Philipse,  and  members 
of  the  Morris  family.  Together  with  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  of  New 
York  City,  they  petitioned  tlie  assembly 
of  the  Province  in  1782  to  establish  a  fiee 
public  school  within  the  Province.  The 
legislature  granted  the  request  by  setting 
aside  two  appropriations  **  to  encourage  a 
public  school  for  teaching  of*  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematiks." 

Corricnlam  Determined  by  LefflalatlTC  Act. 

The  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  together 
with  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  all 
composed  the  board  to  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  school,  and  were  known  as 
"  visitors."  The  purpose  and  curriculum 
as  determined  by  the  legislative  act  in- 
dicate clearly  that  the  aim  was  to  estab- 
lish a  secondary  school.  According  to  the 
statute,  "learning  is  not  only  a  very 
great  accomplishment  but  the  properest 
means  to  attain  knowledge,  improve  the 
mind,  morality,  and  good  manners,  and 
to  make  men  better,  wiser,  and  more  use- 
ful to  their  country,  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves." To  secure  these  ends  the  course 
of  study  was  to  include  Latin,  Greek,  and 
"  all  parts  of  mathematics ;  "  "  geometry, 
algebra,  geography,  navigation,  and  mer- 
chants' bookkeeping." 

For  schoolmaster  the  city  government 
suggested  Alexander  Malcolm,  who  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  the  provincial 
legislature.      The    incumbent,    notwith- 


standing preparation  received  at  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  conducting  a  private  school  in 
the  city;  therefore  the  appointment  as 
public  schoolmaster  was  very  acceptable 
to  him.  The  lot  of  the  public  sdiool 
teacher  in  New  York  City  has  improved 
considerably  since  Malcolm's  day,  as  he 
then  taught  six  days  in  the  week,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  alone  being  excepted, 
and  was  expected  to  pay  for  the  rent  of 
the  schoolroom  out  of  his  own  salary. 

The  scholars  were  20  in  number,  10 
from  New  York,  2  from  Albany,  and  1 
each  from  the  remaining  counties.  The 
mayor,  recorder,  and  alderman  selected 
the  pupils  of  New  York  City  from  a  num- 
ber of  applicants  who  were  to  be  at  least 
14  years  of  age  and  were  to  have  had 
previous  instruction  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. 

Political  Wranfles  Divtmbwl  TcftdMr. 

Schoolmaster  Malcolm  experienced  fre- 
quent difficulties.  He  had  to  devote  con- 
siderable time  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  writing  English  before  his  charges 
were  able  to  take  up  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language.  Teaching  the  slow- 
minded  was  not  the  least  of  his  troubles, 
for  contemporary  i;)olltical  wrangles 
added  to  his  worries.  In  the  controversy 
over  the  freedom  of  the  press  between 
John  Peter  Zenger  and  Governor  Cosby, 
the  corporation  sided  with  the  former, 
and  seized  every  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate its  hostility  toward  the  latter. 
This  partisan  feeling  was  expressed  in 
an  order  compelling  Malcolm  to  accept 
as  one  of  the  scholars  of  the  city,  Master 
John,  son  of  Zenger.  Another  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  grading  pupils,  as 
there  was  no  stated  time  for  the  admis- 
sion of  new  scholars.  In  a  public  letter 
Malcolm  complains  of  the  disadvantage  of 
"  scholars  dropping  into  a  school  at  dif- 
ferent and  uncertain  times;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  a  teacher  can 
take  charge  of  but  a  very  few  since  one 
or  two  in  the  same  form  or  lesson  take 
up  as  much  time  as  a  dozen."  To  remedy 
this  situation  he  suggested  that  beginners 
be  admitted  only  in  February  and 
August 

The  matter  of  salary  also  gave  Mal- 
colm concern,  for  payment  from  the  com- 
mon council  was  often  several  months 
overdue.  His  income  from  the  Province 
through  a  special  fund  was  even  more 
unsatisfactory.  Though  be  was  allowed 
40  pounds  annually  from  this  source  it 
proved  very  unreliable,  and  for  a  long 
time  Malcolm  failed  to  receive  his  full 
allowance.  In  fact,  when  the  act  estab- 
llshng  the  schocd  expired  in  1787,  the 
sum  of  llli  2s.  6d.  remained  unpaid  to 
the  edioolmaster.  He  therefore  petitioned 


the  legislature  to  pay  this^  deficiency. 
Thus  we  se^  the  initiation  of  the  practice 
ot  New  York  City  school  teachers  ap- 
pealing to  the  assembly  for  bettering 
their  salaries.  However,  this  early  at- 
tempt met  with  failure,  for  the  house 
coldly  rejected  the  petition.  In  fact,  the 
supporters  of  public  education  experi- 
enced difficulty  in  having  the  act  for 
maintaining  the  school  renewed  by  the 
legislature.  Malcolm's  income  continued 
very  uncertain  and  in  April,  1739,  he 
received  his  last  payment  from  the  city. 
In  the  following,  year  Malcolm  again 
sought  from  the  assembly  payment  for 
the  arrears  in  his  salary  and  this  time 
the  house  made  tardy  amends  by  allow- 
ing lllf  2a  6d.  Strangely  enough  this 
plan  of  public  education,  conceived  by 
the  progressive  minds  of  the  day  such 
as  James  Alexander  (A.  I.),  was  de- 
feated by  the  apathy  of  the  popular 
branch  of  the  government,  the  Assembly 
itself.  In  Virginia  Governor  Berkeley 
expressed  his  opposition  to  popular  edu- 
cation, but  ha  New  York,  George  Clarke, 
the  chief  executive  of  the  Province,  sup- 
ported the  movement  and  deplored  the 
shortsighted  policy  of  the  assembly. 
However,  this  body  would  take  no  action 
and  thus  ended  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  public  high  school  in  the  latter  Eng- 
lish period. — Oeorge  W,  Edwards,  asHst- 
ant  professor  of  hanking,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  Bulletin  of  High  Points. 


HIGH-SCHOOL    EDUCATION    IN- 
CREASES EARNINGS. 

High-school  education  gives  boys  and 
girls  a  better  chance  to  earn  their  living, 
according  to  reports  from  vocational  bu- 
reaus in  New  York  City.  The  employ- 
ment department  of  the  Washinj^ton  Irv- 
ing High  School  states  that  high-school 
graduates  are  offered  from  $2  to  $6  more 
than  uonhigh-school  graduates  for  cleri- 
cal positions  and  others  of  that  type. 
Many  applicants  for  positions  fail  to  get 
them  because  of  lack  of  a  high-school 
education.  The  central  employment  bu- 
reau of  the  Y.  W.  0.  A.  finds  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  positions  paying  as  much 
as  $20  a  week,  which  were  denied  to  cer- 
tain applicants,  were  denied  because 
these  applicants  were  not  high-school 
graduates.  The  vocational  service  for 
juniors  states  that  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  positions  available  are  not  filled  be- 
cause the  young  people  applying  for  them 
lack  the  necessary  education  and  train- 
ing. Graduates  of  commercial  schools 
find  that  their  training  pays  well,  for  the 
high  school  of  commerce  reports  that 
after  one  year's  work  the  average  in- 
crease for  graduates  of  commercial 
schools  is  from  $5  te  flO  a  week. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILD- 
INGS AND  GROUNDS 


Commission  on  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  Presents  Ex- 
cellent Report — School  Plant 
Must  Be  Adapted  to  Local  Needs — 
Must  Consid^  Future  Use. 


Maximum  safety,  adequate  and  prop- 
erly distributed  lighting,  and  good  venti- 
lation must  be  the  eternal  watchwords 
in  the  building  of  schools,  says  the  com- 
mission on  the  reorganization  of  sec- 
ondary education,  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  in  a  report 
which  has  been  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  bulletin 
entitled  "High  School  Buildings  and 
Grounds."  Practical  economy  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  must  also  be  considered, 
and  tlie  development  of  successful  sec- 
ondary-school plants  must  be  governed 
by  adaptation  to  local  needs  and  local 
educational  policies,  for  school  plants, 
like  school  curriculums,  are  indigenous 
and  can  not  be  successfully  transplanted, 
says  the  report.  A  successful  school 
plant  in  one  community  may  prove  to  be 
an  educational  misfit  in  another.  But 
there  are  certain  universal  principles 
applicable  to  all  school  buildings,  and 
the  commission  believes  that  all  com- 
munities may  justly  demand  that  their 
schools  be  in  harmony  with  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Qam  Roomi  on  One  Side  of  Corridor. 

For  safety,  it  is  desirable  to  build 
the  school  on  the  "open  plan,"  that  is, 
with  classrooms  on  only  one  side  of  a 
corridor  and  natural  light  on  the  other. 
This  Is  more  expensive  than  lining  both 
sides  of  the  corridor  with  classrooms, 
but  a  compromise  between  the  two  plans 
may  be  made.  Fire-resistive  construc- 
tion, adequate  number  and  proper  loca- 
tion of  stairways  and  exits,  the  elimina- 
tion of  basements,  and  the  isolation  of 
the  mechanical  plant  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  safety.  Proper  natural 
lighting  of  classrooms  is  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  report. 

To  conserve  school-building  resources, 
planning  must  be  based  upon  an  under- 
standing of  use,  not  only  in  the  present, 
but  also  in  the  future,  when  changes  in 
the  school's  activities  will  require 
changes  and  expansions  in  the  school 
plant.  A  building  plan  to  be  truly  effi- 
cient and  economical  must  be  elastic  in 
the   highest   degree.     A    well-developed 


plan  reduces  noninstructional  space,  such 
as  corridors,  stairways,  offices,  and  rest 
rooms,  to  a  minimum.  The  two-story 
plan  is  more  economical  than  the  one- 
story,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
because  it  presents  fewer  problems,  but 
one-story  buildings  for  small  high  schools 
are  justified  in  climates  where  light  con- 
struction is  sufficient. 

Firat  Coniideratlon   for  Heahli  ProTieione. 

In  planning  the  building,  health  pro- 
visions should  receive  first  consideration, 
and  the  report  takes  up  such  arrange- 
ments* as  gymnasiums,  playgrounds, 
swimming  pools,  and  showers.  The  com- 
mission has  studied  the  requirements  for 
classro<mis,  laboratories,  libraries,  public 
si>eaking  and  music  rooms,  workshops, 
commercial  rooms,  home-economics  rwjins, 
lunch  rooms,  and  noninstructional  space, 
and  has  made  recommendations  for  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  planning.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  mechanical  plant,  includ- 
ing the  boiler  room,  storage  space  for 
fuel  and  ashes,  room  for  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  water  heaters,  and 
the  necessary  steam  accessories,  as  well 
as  artificial  lighting,  clocks,  bells,  fire 
alarms,  telephone,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
motion-picture  machines,  are  carefully 
taken  up  in  this  bulletin. 

Problems  in  building  a  small  high 
school  and  in  planning  annexes  and  other 
alterations  on  an  old  school  are  dis- 
cussed, and  a  scdution  Is  given  for  a 
connnon  problem  in  alteration.  Floor 
plans  are  given  to  illustrate  the  problem 
and  its  solution.  In  giving  this  example, 
the  commission  remarks  that  every  such 
problem  must  necessarily  be  an  indi- 
vidual one,  and  that  every  solution  is 
but  a  series  of  compromises. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IN 
THIS  NUMBER. 


Objectives  in  Elementary  Rural- 
School  Agriculture,  Ehistace  B. 
Windes. 

Improvement  in  methods  of  Col- 
lege Teaching,  W.  W.  Charters. 

Lessons  on  the  Centralization 
Movement  from  Oklahoma,  Kath- 
erine  M.  Cook. 

Stockholm  Training  College  for 
Vocational  Teachers,  P.  H.  Pear- 
son. 

Laws  which  Encourage  Consolida- 
tion by  State  Aid,  Edith  A. 
Lathrop. 

Effective  Survey  of  Ohio  County, 
C.  C.  McCracken. 

What  is  a  CoDsolidated  School? 
J.  F.  Abel. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  AUS- 
TRIAN INTELLECTUALS 


Commissioii  of  League  of  Nations 
Makes  Appeal  for  Help  in  Order 
to  Ward  Off  Disappearance  of 
High  Culture  in  Highly  Civilized 
Country. 


From  report  of  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Ameri- 
can Minister,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

The  commission  on  intellectual  co- 
operation of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
just  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  uni- 
versities, academies,  and  institutions  of 
learning  of  all  countries  In  favor  of 
Austrian  intellectual  workers  and  in- 
tellectual life  in  Austria. 

This  appeal  is  the  result  of  a  resolu- 
tion taken  by  the  commission  at  its  first 
meeting,  on  August  1,  1922.  The  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  its  meet- 
ing of  October  5,  requested  the  commis- 
sion to  address  an  appeal  to  the  uni- 
versities and  institutions  of  learning,  in- 
viting them  to  organize,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, tlie  relief  work  in  favor  of  Austrian 
intellectuals,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  dis- 
appearance of  high  culture  in  one  of  the 
most  civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

The  commission  specified  in  this  appeal 
some  of  the  means  which  appear  to  It  to 
be  proper  to  remedy  the  situation, 
namely:  Money  remittances  destined  to 
support  the  institutions ;  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors and  speakers,  etc. 

The  appeal  concludes  by  saying  that 
any  assistance  to  the  "Austrian  workers  " 
onstltutes  an  efficacious  and  practical  act 
of  intellectual  cooperation. 


MICHIGAN    MOVES    TO   EQUALIZE 
TAXATION. 

To  gain  equality  of  opportunity  for 
Michigan  school  children,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  Thomas  E.  Johnson 
urges  that  the  tax  rate  for  school  mainte- 
nance be  adjusted  so  that  It  will  be  prac- 
tically uniform  throughout  the  State. 
It  is  stated  that  some  districts  pay  in 
school  taxes  more  than  $30  per  $1,000  of 
assessed  valuation  and  many  pay  more 
than  $20.  The  average  for  the  State  is 
about  $7.70.  It  is  hoped  that  more  State 
aid  will  remedy  this  condition,  and  that 
this  C5i»  be  gained  through  some  other 
form  of  tax,  through  provision  for  keep- 
ing the  primary -school  fund  more  than 
$10  per  capita,  and  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  district  consolidation  pro- 
gram. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  CITY 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 


Organization  of  Boards  of  Education  Becoming  Thor- 
oughly Businesslike — Membership  hj  Wards  Now 
Obsolete  —  Increasing  Independence  From  City 
Officers  —  Superintendent  Properly  the  Executive 
Officer — Influence  of  School  Surveys. 


By  Walter  S.  Dkffenbaugh, 
Chief  of  City  Schools  Division,  Bureau  of  Educafio-n. 

Measured  in  terms  of  generally  accepted  and  well-tested  the- 
ories, tliere  has  been  gradual  improvement  In  city  school  admin- 
istration, especially  in  certain  pliases.  such  as  improved  school 
laws  and  the  application  of  business  principles  and  scientific 
management  to  educational  problems.  Boards  of  education  have 
been  reduced  in  size.  Election  by  wards  is 
practically  obsolete.  More  boards  of  edu- 
cation have  fiscal  Independence.  Stand- 
ing committees  are  being  abolished.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  is  becoming  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. Courses  of  study  are  being  prepared 
to  provide  for  individual  differences. 
School  buildings  are  being  adapted  to  the 
progi*am  of  studies. 

The  school  laws  have  been  so  changed 
that  few  cities  now  have  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  more  than  nine  members.  New 
York  City  and  Detroit  may  be  given  as 
examples  of  the  larger  cities  that  have 
recently  reduced  the  size  of  their  school 
boards,  New  York  City  now  having  7 
membera  instead  of  46,  and  Detroit  7  In- 
stead of  21. 

The  change  from  the  large  to  the  small 
board  has  come  about  because  experience 
has  proved  that  the  large  board  is  usually 
unwieldly.  Some  of  the  members  are  likely  to  be  indifferent  or 
to  concern  themselves  with  matters  that  do  not  belong  to  indi- 
vidual board  members.  In  the  small  board  business  relating  to 
the  schools  Is  usually  discussed  with  more  thoroughness,  each 
member  having  an  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  or  to  offer 
suggestions,  while  in  a  large  board  few  can  talk  on  a  question. 
In  the  large  board  there  Is  greater  opportunity  for  "oratory." 
a?he  man  with  ideas  may,  through  inability  to  make  a  speech, 
be  unable  to  present  them,  while  if  he  sits  at  a  table  with  other 
membei*s  and  exchanges  ideas  in  conversation  his  plans  receive 
{Continued  on  page  H2,) 
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AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS  WITH 

THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


Cold  Reception  for  Land-Grant  College  Idea  in  the 
Beginning — ^Early  Students  Required  to  Work  with 
Hands — Four  Years  of  College  Life  Too  Short  for 
Uhrapractical  Work — Should  be  Devoted  tor  Develop- 
ing Ideals  and  Inculcating  Fundamentals. 


•pVEBY  EDUCATED  PERSON 
^  in  the  world  is  self-educated. 
You  can  not  educate  anybody  but 
yourself.  Nobody  can  educate 
you.  Education  is  the  discipline 
of  youp  own  power  by  yourself, 
the  acqulringr  of  knowledge  by 
and  for  yourself. 

That  only  is  true  education 
which  is  never  finished.  Ever 
learning,  ever  struggling  toward 
the  truth,  ever  struggling  toward 
the  best  in  character,  ever  fight- 
ing for  the  thing  that  is  a  little 
higher  and  a  little  better  and  a 
little  more  worth  while — that  is 
what  the  educated  person  is  do- 
ing.— Wallace  Buttrick, 


By  William  H.  Jordan, 

Former  Director  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station, 

[Road  before  the  Association  of  Laud-Orant  CoUeged.] 

It  Is  proverbial  that  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten  is 
the  age  of  conservatism.  The  progressive,  witli  a  note  of  scorn 
in  his  voice  styles  the  conservative  a  reactionary,  an  obstruc- 
tive creature,  generally  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, who  along  with  the  politician  is 
often  cast  into  the  outer  darkness  of  popu- 
lar disapproval. 

Again,  when  a  speaker  has  the  word 
"  retired  "  after  his  name  it  generally  in- 
dicates that  he  has  stepped  aside  from 
life's  activities  and  has  perhaps  lost  touch 
with  current  thought  and  events  so  that 
his  hearers  are  in  grave  danger  of  listen- 
ing either  to  te<lious  reminiscences  or  a 
discussion  of  receding  problems.  If  this 
happens  at  this  time  your  charitable  judg- 
ment is  invoked. 

The  subject  "After  Fifty  Years,"  indi- 
cates a  review,  statistical  and  otherwise, 
of  the  growth  and  accomplishments  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  proposed.  The  records  of  these 
institutions  during  a  half  century  are 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  They  are 
embodied  in  a  great  educational  develop- 
ment, manifested  in  the  enlightenment  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  thought  and  practice;  they  form  an  inspiring  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  Great  War ;  and  they  are  generally 
accepted  as  evidence  of  a  better  understanding  and  fuller  mas- 
tery of  our  physical  and  economic  environment. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  now  that  we  are  in  a  remi- 
niscent mood,  to  glance  at  the  conditions  which  attended  the 
beginnings  of  these  colleges  in  order  that  the  younger  members 
of  this  organization,  s^velling  with  pride  as  they  count  resources 
and  students,  may  have  some  appreciation  of  what  they  owe  to 
those  pioneers  upon  whom  was  laid  the  trying  and  almost  heart- 
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breaking  berdeii  cif  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  theaa  colleges  and  nniversitles. 
FlcBt  of  all,  the  land-grant  college 
proposition  was  very  coldly  received  in 
academic  cirdea,  although  favored  hy  a 
small  minority  of  far-seeing  edneators 
who  realize  that  the  increasing  volnme 
of  scientific  knowledge  should  be  brought 
to  the  aid  of  the  industries.  To  be  sure 
a  few  of  the  older  colleges  were  willing 
to  adopt  this  newborn  offspring  of  Fed- 
eral enactment,  without  doubt  acting  in 
good  faith,  though  in  one  instance  the 
motive  which  prompted  this  attitude  ap- 
parently was  expressed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  a  receptive  institution 
when  he  remarked,  *'We  can  at  least  give 
the  thing  a  decent  burlaL*' 

Educational  Tools  Won  Scanty. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  new  institutions  were  at  first 
almost  wholly  manned  by  graduates  of 
existing  colleges  who  entered  upon  their 
work  with  zeal  and  faithfulness,  but  with 
little  needed  experience  in  wbkHh  a  new 
field  and  with  scanty  educational  tools 
other  than  the  traditional.  Whether  or 
not  this  enforced  selection  of  teaching 
material  was  an  advantage  In  the  sub- 
sequent careers  of  those  early  students 
is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  oensider- 
ation. 

Popular  mlfloonc^tion  of  the  real  pur- 
poses of  the  land-grant  act  caused  much 
criticism  and  hampered  the  new  colleges 
in  securing  the  needed  support.  In  the 
arguments  put  forth  for  the  acc^^tance 
of  this  act  by  the  States,  and  subse- 
quently for  securing  financial  support, 
the  practical  agricultiH-al  side  of  the 
colleges  was  irtressed  and  the  people  at 
large  were  not  informed  as  to  the  broad 
purposes  of  these  strangers  in  the  edur 
cational  fi^d,  and  when  their  advertised 
curricula  showed  a  large  propcurtion  of 
studies  common  to  the  dasaical  colleges 
and  when  very  few  students  were  regis- 
tered in  agriculture  and  many  more  In 
the  general  and  engineering  courses,  the 
cry  went  iu>  that  the  faculties  were  com- 
posed of  educational  aristocrats,  having 
no  sympathy  for  the  farmer,  traitors  to 
the  agricultural  cause,  and  therefore  the 
new  colleges  were  not  fulfilling  thdr 
proper  function. 

Seren  Lamps,  but  Littlo  LichC 

Educational  tools  w«:e  largely  lacking 
other  than  those  in  use  by  the  classical 
colleges.  Such  sdentific  knowledge  as 
could  be  made  useful  to  agriculture  in 
its  possible  appiicatioos  had  not  been 
fashioned  into  teaching  form.  Rural 
architecture  was  in  one  La^tance  taught 
by  readings  in  Ruskin's  ''  f^ren  Lamps 
of    Architecture^"    and    while   tlie   class 


profited  much  thereby  its  members  re- 
mained a  little  hazy  on  the  subject  of  a 
well-arranged  set  of  farm  buildings. 

One  plank  in  the  new  educational  plat- 
form asserted  that  the  hand  and  the 
brain  must  be  mutually  tramed.  Boys 
who  had  spent  many  days  plowing  and 
milking  cows  were  supposed  not  to  know 
how  to  perform  these  simple  operations, 
or  at  least  must  not  get  weaned  from 
manual  labor,  so  it  was  decreed  that 
students  must  work  with  the  hands  as 
well  as  study.  The  manual  training  of 
one  freshman*  and  this  Is  related  from 
memory,  began  with  clearing  out  the 
debris  from  the  basement  of  a  new  build- 
ing. Later  he  milked  cows,  a  practice 
he  had  followed  at  both  ends  of  the  day 
for  some  years.  In  haying  time  he 
pitched  hay,  an  op^ation  in  which 
he  had  previously  blistered  his  hands 
many  times.  For  all  this  he  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  an  hour  plus 
the  store  of  knowledge  which  he  ac- 
quired. This  young  man  was  one  of 
three  agricultural  students,  and,  while 
he  did  not  desert,  the  general  effect  of 
such  a  mistaken  policy  was  to  antago- 
nize, even  disgust,  other  students. 

Boiintw  Men  Aidod  at  Critical  Tlma. 

In  those  days  the  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature were  anxious  periods,  it  being 
feared  that  the  very  scanty  desired 
appropriations  could  not  be  secured.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  sup- 
port ot  professional  and  business  men 
was  a  deciding  influence  in  tiding  some 
of  the  colleges  over  this  critical  period. 

Out  of  irach  discouraging  beginnings 
have  developed  colleges  and  universities 
firmly  established  in  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  whose  incomes  ex- 
tend into  the  millions  and  witose  students 
are  numb«:ed  by  thoosando. 

There  is  no  occa^on  for  apolegiea 
NotwiUistanding  the  fact  that  mistakes 
have  been  made,  that  the  prinelpleB  of 
sound  pedagogics  have  been  sometimes 
ignored  and  educatloiMil  values  sacrificed, 
evidently  deeming  it  miotre  important  to 
avoid  the  assumed  danger  of  educating 
young  men  away  from  agriculture  than 
to  consider  their  intellectual  welfare,  the 
aggregate  result  has  been  a  notable 
achievement  in  education  and  a  tribute 
to  the  faithful  sorvice  ef  a  great  body  ei 
educators. 

Problema  Grow  With  Growth  of  Colleset. 

But  slxe  and  popularity  are  not  sure 
si^rns  of  a  wise  educational  policy  nor  do 
they  provide  an  escape  from  insistent 
problems.  In  fact,  as  the  colleges  have 
increased  in  public  am^roval  and  infiu- 
ence  their  relations  have  becoime  muore 
and  more  com^ex  and  their  problems 


both  external  and  intern^  hs^e  increased 
proportionately. 

The  increase  in  the  flumber  of  young 
men  and  women,  almoet  alarming  in  its 
proportions,  who  seek  to  become  your 
students  and  ask  tor  instruction  along 
many  lines,  and  the  demand  for  more  and 
more  research  effort,  have  doubtless  ren- 
dered ft^*"*"**  your  flnnnpjAi  problem.  Many 
of  our  legislators  have  not  yet  acquired 
an  adequate  conception  of  what  it  means 
to  equip  colleges  uoveiiOQ  co  ceacning  ap- 
plied  science  and  to  secure  and  hold  able 
instructors  and  investigators  against  the 
attractive  salaries  now  offered  by  manu- 
facturing corporations  and  commercial 
houses. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion to  which  it  is  desired  to  call  your 
attention  emphatically,  not  to  instruct, 
for  I  could  not  do  that,  but  to  exhort. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  administration 
of  institutional  funds.  In  certain  States 
budget  regulations  imposed  by  the  leg- 
islatures have  seriously  invaded  the  au- 
tonomy of  college  and  station  admin- 
istration through  the  transference  of 
administrative  authority  to  fiscal  bu- 
reaus at  the  seat  of  government,  par- 
tially reducing  institutional  boards  and 
officials  to  the  c<mditien  of  T^jkber 
stamps^  This  is  fiscal  reform  devoid 
of  practical  sense.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
delicate  matter  for  you  to  discuss  at 
home  in  public,  but  when  limitations  are 
placed  on  the  number  in  a  faculty  or 
research  staff,  irrespective  ef  needs 
which  may  arise,  when  r^d  salariefl 
are  established,  often  preventing  the  re- 
tention of  desirable  men  or  securing 
more  men  or  better  ones,  when  mainte- 
nance funds  are  closely  segreeated  into 
spedal  items  without  permission  to 
transfer  and  no  contingent  fimd  is  pro- 
vided, ^iten  tiav<^  expenses  can  not  be 
iDcmrred  except  by  permission  ef  a  State 
regulatoory  department,  then  the  situa- 
tion becomes  obstructive,  and  someboiw 
your  oenstitiiencies  should  be  made  to 
understand  the  hardshipe  imposed  by 
sudi  regulations  and  how  they  tranii- 
gress  the  best  interests  of  agricultural 
education  and  research.  Petiiape  this 
danger  has  not  ap(>eared  to  threaten 
some  of  you,  but  be  warned,  this  par- 
ticular re(fonn(7)  bug  Is  likely  to  fiy 
across  your  borders  at  any  time. 

Ho  Ohjection  to  Sano  Budgot  Systom. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  objection  is  raised  against  a  sane 
budget  system  which  dearly^  states  the 
general  directions  in  which  appropria- 
tions shall  be  expended  and  provides  for 
a  full  accounting  of  the  expenditures. 
{Continued  on  page  1S8.) 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  GITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Detroit,  Mich.,  an  Excellent  Example  of  Progresshreness  in  Educa- 
tbft— Schools  Liberally  Snpported  and  Efficiently  Condocted— 
Modem  Aids  to  Instmction  Freely  UtiKied. 


By  Fbaitk  Cody,  Superintendent  of  SchooU, 


Deyelopment  of  social  consciousness  is 
emphasized  In  the  public-school  system 
of  Detroit,  which  trains  the  pupil  to  meet 
social  conditions  and  to  live  as  good  citi- 
zens. The  objectives  of  the  elementary 
school  have  been  classified  as  health,  com- 
mand of  the  fundamental  processes, 
worthy  home  membership,  Tocatlonal 
training,  cttisenship,  worthy  use  of  lei- 
sure, and  ethical  training.  The  under- 
lying social  idea  is  especially  noticeable 
tn  the  platoon  schools,  which  comprise 
about  one-third  of  the  rtementary  schools 
of  the  city.  More  than  88,000  children 
of  the  first  six  grades  are  organized  in  44 
schools  under  this  plan.  The  school  day 
has  been  lengthened  to  six  hours,  half 
of  which  Is  spent  in  the  ordinary  class- 
room and  the  other  half  in  special  rooms 
arranged  for  such  activities  as  physical 
training,  music,  art,  and  auditorium  exer- 
cises. Thirty  minutes  a  day  are  spent 
In  the  auditorium,  and  the  social  motive 
is  apparent  here,  f6r  the  auditorium  has 
the  atmosphere  not  of  a  school  but  of  an 
ordinary  public  assembly.  The  schoc^ 
autiiorities  believe  that  the  pupil  gets 
more  valuable  preparation  for  his  future 
life  from  this  social  activity  than  from 
any  other  period  of  the  school  day. 

BocUUied  ud  Varied  Cvrricvluu 

Large  intermediate  schools  offer  a  so- 
cialized and  varied  curriculum  to  adoles- 
cent childreB  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  many 
courses  can  be  given  and  the  children 
can  select  the  types  of  work  that  they 
prefer,  so  that  the  course  is  adjustable 
to  their  needs.  Vocations  are  studied, 
and  the  children  feel  that  the  work  they 
are  doing  is  closely  related  to  their  Im- 
mediate future,  so  they  are  interested  in 
it,  and  remain  in  school  longer  than 
children  in  the  ordinary  ui;^>er-grade 
classes.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  grades  are  given  in  senior  high 
Bchoola  This  division  of  the  12-year 
course  into  three  groups  of  six,  three, 
and  three  grades*  respectively,  has  not 
yet  been  extended  all  over  the  school 
system,  but  it  la  spreading  as  rapidly  as 
reorganization  is  practicable. 


The  school  system  is  organized  under 
three  heads— the  supervisory  council,  the 
teachers'  college,  and  the  bureau  of  edu- 
cational research — ^all  three  being  coor^ 
dinated  by  a  director  of  instruction,  nor> 
mal  training,  and  research.  The  super- 
visory council  consists  of  nearly  50  mem- 
bers, whose  duty  is  to  supervise  the  six 
divisions  of  study,  physical  education, 
language  instruction,  exact  sciences,  so- 
cial sciences,  manual  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  fine  art&  This  council  meets 
once  a  week  to  exchange  knowledge  and 
experience  and  to  disseminate  progres- 
sive ideas.  At  the  call  of  principals  the 
supervisors  assist  In  the  training  of 
teachers. 

CoBtinoM  la   Touch  With  Teadilas  B«47. 

The  teachers'  college  is  more  than  a 
school  for  training  new  teachers. 
Through  its  department  of  training 
teachers  in  service  it  keeps  the  teaching 
body  in  touch  with  the  results  of  the 
latest  experiments  in  education.  It  co- 
operates with  the  board  of  supervisors  in 
finding  out  the  problems  of  the  schools, 
and  through  its  department  of  research 
and  experimentation  it  endeavors  to  solve 
them.  The  teachers  throughout  the  sys- 
tem have  shown  remarkable  interest  in 
continuing^  their  professional  education, 
more  than  half  of  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  school  teachers  and  admin- 
istrative officers  as  w^l  as  many  from 
the  high  schools  being  registered  for  ad- 
vanced work  at  the  college.  Credit  is 
given  to  these  teachers  who  make  origi- 
*  nal  studies  that  contribute  to  the  solving 
of  the  dty's  educational  problons.  The 
results  of  sncih  studies  are  distributed 
over  the  teacher's  name,  and  the  work  Is 
credited  toward  promotion. 

The  salary  schedule  fbr  teachers  aims 
to  give  proper  consideration  for  both 
professional  trainln^r  cuid  merit.  This 
sdiedule  is  based  upon  professional  prep- 
aration, successful  experience,  and  re- 
ward for  meritorious  service.  On  the 
basis  of  the  length  and  character  of 
their  professional  training  all  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  administrative  heads 
are  divided  Into  five  classes.  An  auto- 
matic annual  advance  is  provided  for 


within  each  of  the  classes  according  to 
length  of  service.  The  maximum  salary 
is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year 
of  service,  but  after  reaching  the  maxi- 
mum in  any  of  the  first  four  classes,  it 
is  possible  to  advance  further  by  addi- 
tional preparation  and  study  or  by  ren- 
dering exceptional  service.  Additional 
advances  granted  upon  these  conditions 
cease  at  the  end  of  three  years  unless 
the  same  quality  of  merit  still  exists. 

To  collect  data  upon  which  supervisors 
can  plan  their  activities  and  devise  ex- 
periments to  settle  disputed  points  is  the 
function  of  the  bureau  of  educational 
research.  This  bureau  studies  various 
aspects  of  the  school  system,  and  collects 
statistics  on  such  subjects  as  retardation 
and  acceleration  of  pupils,  tlie  various 
nationalities  represented  in  the  schools, 
failures  in  different  grades  and  subjects, 
standards  of  growth,  and  analysis  of  tlio 
school  budget  The  bureau  studies  the 
platoon  schools,  checking  programs, 
studying  time  allotments,  building  ca- 
pacity, student  hour  costs,  use  of  instruc- 
tional space,  and  use  of  teacher's  time. 


Pi7chol««lMl 


f»r  Bv«xy  Pnpil* 


Every  child  who  enters  the  first  grade 
Is  examined  by  the  psychological  clinic 
Throughout  the  grades  the  clinic  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  children,  examining  all 
overage  and  baclnvard  pupils  as  well  as 
those  who  need  individual  attention  or 
who  seem  to  be  capable  of  work  in  a 
rapid  advancement  class.  Special  classes 
are  provided  for  children  of  various  de- 
grees of  backwardness  and  for  imusually 
bright  children.  A  clearing  room  is 
maintained  in  each  district  so  that  pupils 
who  are  awaiting  examination  need  not 
be  kept  in  regular  classes  to  the  detri- 
ment of  discipline  in  those  classea  In- 
corrigible children  are  placed  in  special 
schools. 

The  psychological  clinic  also  tests  va* 
rious  groups  of  pupils  in  the  interme- 
diate and  high  schools  for  classification 
on  the  basis  of  mental  ability,  and  tests 
special  groups  in  different  elementary 
schools  at,  the  request  of  principals. 
Group  intelligence  tests  have  been  given 
by  the  clinic  to  new  teachers  and  to  ap- 
plicants for  clerical  positions.  The  cliulc 
has  been  training  teachers  to  give  group 
tests. 


CIrcvlAto  Ednestioma  FIIb 


SlldM. 


To  form  a  background  for  classroom 
and  auditorium  work,  educational  films 
and  slides  on  subjects  related  to  geog- 
raphy, civics,  nature  study,  elementary 
science,  and  English  are  circulated 
through  elementary.  Intermediate,  and 
higrh  schools.  Ohurches  and  parent- 
teacher  associations  also  borrow  these 
slides  and  films. 
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As  a  part  of  health  instruction  the 
schools  carry  on  a  constant  campaign  to 
eOucate  school  children  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  accident  prevention  and 
thiiR  >;ave  lives  and  proi>erty. 

A  vocational  bureau  studies  the  prob- 
lems of  the  employment  of  boys  and 
girls,  assisting  many  of  them  to  find 
places.  It  gathers  information  concern- 
ing Detroit  occupations,  prepares  this 
information  for  the  use  of  counselors  and 
teachers,  and  assists  them  in  working  out 
an  adequate  program  of  educational  and 
vocational  counseling.  The  bureau  also 
makes  arrangements  for  visits  to  indus- 
trial plants  by  teachers  and  classes. 

Vocational  education  is  an  Important 
part  of  the  school's  work.  Among  the 
experiments  of  the  past  year  was  the 
introduction  of  book  repair  in  the  man- 
ual-training classes  of  the  elementary 
schools.  An  investigation  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  production  workers  in 
the  automobile  industry  was  made.  Two 
of  the  10  high  schools  in  the  city  train 
specifically  for  vocational  work.  The 
other  eight  offer  vocational  as  well  as 
general  courses. 

RapMly    Eateblldiiiiv    Libraries. 

Libraries  have  been  established  in  41 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  teachers'  col- 
lege and  in  the  office  of  the  board  of 
education.  Nine  high  schools,  three  in- 
termediate schools,  and  29  platoon 
schools  now  have  libraries,  and  others 
win  soon  be  equipped  with  them. 

Each  school  has  a  music  teacher  who 
teaches  voice  culture,  ear  training,  sight 
reading,  and  appreciation  of  music; 
every  platoon  school  has  also  a  music 
room  and  equipment  Fifteen  operettas 
were  produced  In  the  platoon  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  besides  several  in  the 
high  schools.  All  the  high  schools  and 
five  elementary  schools  have  orchestras; 
the  technical  high  school  has  a  full  sym- 
phony orchestra.  Most  of  the  high  schools 
have  a  teacher  for  the  piano  and  one  for 
the  violin. 

As  a  step  toward  the  appreciation  of 
art  the  children  are  shown  stereopticon 
slides  and  small  pictures  reproducing 
masterpieces  of  sculpture,  painting,  and 
architecture.  They  are  taught  to  recog- 
nize and  name  these  great  works,  to 
know  the  names  and  nationalities  of  the 
artists,  and  where  the  originals  are  kept. 
This  work  has  been  carried  on  with 
10,000  children  from  80  schools.  The 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  lends  pictures 
In  groups  to  the  schools,  explanatory 
talks  being  given  upon  request.  Exhibits 
have  been  sent  to  42  schools,  reaching 
more  than  44,000  children.  Classes  also 
visit  the  Institute. 

PietvNfl  and  Objects  f«r  ClMsroom  Um. 

To  allow  wider  use  of  museum  ex- 
hibits by  schools  a  children's  museum 


has  been  established.  This  museum  loans 
collections  of  pictures  and  objects  to 
teachers  for  classroom  use  and  holds  ex- 
hibits of  special  Interest  to  children.  It 
sends  out  more  than  100  exhibits  a  week, 
and  every  high  school,  135  grade  schools, 
and  many  schools  not  in  the  public-school 
system  have  borrowed  collections. 

To  take  care  of  children  with  physical 
defects  the  system  provides  classes  for 
the  anemic,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the 
blind  and  those  In  danger  of  becoming 
blind,  and  children  with  speech  defects. 
Five  open-air  schools  and  two  hospital 
schools  are  maintained,  as  well  as  four 
open-window  rooms  for  convalescent  and 
undernourished  children,  and  a  room  for 
cardlopathlc  children.  A  special  school 
cares  for  crippled  children. 

The  city  maintains  a  junior  college, 
with  more  than  1,100  students,  and  a  col- 
lege of  medicine  and  surgery,  with  nearly 
200  students.  Evening  schools,  summer 
schools,  and  continuation  classes  for 
working  boys  and  girls  are  also  a  part 
of  the  school  system. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922, 
the  total  cost  of  the  schools.  Includ- 
ing Instruction,  operation,  maintenance, 
business  administration,  educational  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision,  amounted 
to  $12,887,394.99.  The  cost  per  capita  of 
membership  in  the  elementary  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  sixth  grade, 
inclusive,  was  $70;  of  special  schools, 
$97.99 ;  of  intermediate  schools— that  Is, 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades — 
$110.54 ;  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades  of  high  schools,  exclusive  of  the 
technical  high  school,  the  continuation 
school,  and  the  high  school  of  commerce, 
$162.92.  Evening  schools  cost  per  capita 
$13.61,  and  summer  schools  $13.50.  The 
cost  per  capita  of  membership  In  the 
junior  college  was  $159.76,  of  the  teach- 
ers' college  $212.12,  and  of  the  college 
of  medicine  and  surgery  $556.95. 
Stndenta  Pay  Part  of  Cost. 

Students  of  the  junior  college,  the 
teachers*  college,  and  the  college  of 
medicine  and  surgery  pay  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  their  instruction.  Junior  col- 
lege students  whether  residents  of  De- 
troit or  not  pay  $5  a  semester  for  regu- 
lar day  work  and  $8  a  semester  for 
evening  or  summer  work.  If  they  are 
not  residents  of  the  city  they  pay  In 
addition  $75  a  semester  for  regular  day 
work,  $15  for  each  subject  each  term  for 
evening  work,  and  $30  a  session  for  sum- 
mer work.  Nonresident  students  taking 
10  hours  of  work  or  less  pay  $5  for  each 
semester  hour. 

In  the  teachers'  college  residents  of 
the  city  pay  $7.50  a  semester  for  regular 
daywork  and  nonresidents  pay  $15. 
Evening  or  summer  courses  cost  $3  to 
residents  and  $5  to  nonresidents.    The 


WHAT  EDUCATION  BIEANS  TO 

A  FOREIGN-BORN  STUDENT 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  what 
education  means  to  me.  It  means  so 
much  to  me  that  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  put  it  all  In  mere  words.  It  means 
more  to  me  and  to  a  certain  group  of 
whom  I  am  a  member  than  It  does  to 
most  of  you.  To  most  of  you  education 
Is  a  matter  of  course,  something  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  something  your  par- 
ents and  their  parents  and  their  parents 
before  them  have  always  been  blessed 
(or  bothered)  with.  To  us  (those  Amer- 
ican citizens  either  foreign  born  them- 
selves or  born  of  foreign  parents)  edu- 
cation means  Infinitely  more. 

For  generations  we  have  been  denied 
education,  and  so  It  has  always  been 
to  us  a  hope,  a  dream,  an  Ideal.  Every 
year  thousands  and  thousands  of  Im- 
migrants cross  the  ocean  to  come  to 
America,  their  hearts  filled  with  great 
hopes  of  political,  social,  educational 
blessings  that  have  never  been  theirs. 
Many  immigrants  lose  a  number  of  their 
hopes,  for  many  of  their  hopes  can  never 
be  realized;  but  the  one  hope,  the  one 
dream,  that  has  always  withstood  the 
test  of  time  and  hardship,  has  been  that 
of  education.  America  has  never  failed 
here.  Always  has  she  provided  schools, 
where  not  only  her  citizens,  but  also 
her  immigrants,  might  be  instructed. 
Poor,  rich,  young,  old,  slie  welcomes  to 
her  schools;  and  poor,  rich,  young,  old, 
come  and  are  satisfied. 

That  Is  why  education  means  so  mudi 
to  me — because  It  Is  the  realization  of  a 
hope,  a  dream,  an  Ideal,  that  far  gen- 
erations back  my  ancestors  have  prayed 
for  and  were  denied.-— From  a  taik  bjf 
Bessie  S,  Orosf^nath  a  pupil  of  the  West 
Philadelphia  Oirls  High  ScJiool,  to  ?ier 
classmates. 


To  assist  superintendents  or  principals 
In  establishing  mental  clinics  and  organ- 
izing special  classes  for  backward  pupils, 
the  New  York  State  education  depart- 
ment maintains  a  bureau  of  mental 
hygiene  and  diagnosis.  This  bureau  also 
examines  individual  children  who  are 
retarded  or  who  appear  to  be  mentally 
deficient,  and  furnishes  Information  as 
to  the  services  of  other  State  agencies 
perfonulng  mental  examinations  and  as 
to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  system 
of  clinics  of  the  State  commission  for 
mental  defectives  and  the  State  hospital 
commission. 

fee  in  the  college  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery Is  $50  a  year  for  residents  and  $200 
a  year  for  nonresidents.  In  the  ele- 
mentary, intermediate,  and  high-school 
grades  tuition  is  charged  only  to  non- 
residents. 
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EDUCATION  IN  HOLLAND 


little  Commmiication  Heretofore  on  Educational  Matters — Closer 
Contact  Desired — Condition  Sednlonsly  Aroided  in  America  Has 
Arisen  in  Holland — Splitting  Up  the  Schools  on  Sectarian  lines 
Causes  Deplorable  Waste. 


By  P.  A.  DiELS, 
Headnvaster  at  Amsterdam. 


It  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1888  when 
my  parents  received  an  unexpected  visit 
of  some  relations  of  theirs  who  had 
emigrated  to  America  some  20  years 
before.  If  I  rightly  remember,  they 
had  settled  in  Nebraslta  or  Daltota  and 
though  they  had  not  lost  their  Dutch 
character  and  could  still  epeak  our 
language  rather  well,  it  was  clear  that 
those  20  yeai's  had  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  them;  indeed  there  were 
times  that  they  did  not  feel  quite  at 
home  in  the  old  country;  they  had  been 
"Americanized."  I  was  still  a  small 
boy  at  that  time,  but  yet  I  remember 
quite  well  the  astonishment  of  my  father 
and  mother  at  the  story  of  their  experi- 
ences in  America.  They  brought  with 
them  their  little  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, and  .though  we,  Dutch  boys 
and  girls,  could' not  understand  her,  we 
got  on  remarkably  well.  How?  I  do 
not  know  any  more,  but  It  seems  that 
children  have  an  international  code  of 
games  by  which  they  can  make  them- 
selves at  home  anywhere.  After  some 
months  the  "Americans,"  as  we  called 
them,  returned  to  their  country  and  we 
heard  no  more  of  them.  There  must 
be,  of  course,  some  descendants  of  that 
family  branch  still  living  somewhere  iu 
your  country,  but  we  have  completely 
lost  touch  with  them. 

Dvtch    Teachinc    DiiBeultiei    Unknown    in 
America. 

This  incident  of  so  many  years  ago 
came  to  my  mind  when  I  received  that 
most  kind  letter  of  the  editor  inviting 
me  to  contribute  to  this  periodical.  We 
in  Holland  have  not  much  communica- 
tion about  educational  matters  with 
America.  In  matters  of  commerce,  etc., 
there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  goods 
and  ideas  between  the  two  countries,  but 
I  think  that  most  Dutch  teachers  know 
more  about  your  Wall  Street  than  about 
your  school  organization;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  American  teachers  will 
know  something  about  our  dikes,  our  tu- 
lips, our  painters,  our  dear  enemy,  the 
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water,  but  our  educational  system  and 
our  teaching  difficulties  will  be  quite 
unknown  to  you.  Yet  we  are  related  to 
each  other;  some  of  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican families  are  of  Dutch  origin;  the 
Dutch  were  among  the  first  to  settle 
in  the  New  World,  and  It  should  be  but 
natural  that  a  constant  Intercourse  of 
Ideas  between  our  countries  existed.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  not  so,  at  least  not 
so  in  the  world  of  education. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  studying  at 
college  and  later  on  when  I  continued 
my  studies  in  education,  we  heard  a 
good  deal  about  the  Oerman,  less  of  the 
French,  still  less  of  the  English  and — 
nothing  of  the  American  education. 
Later  on,  the  name  of  John  Dewey  was 
mentioned  now  and  then,  and,  of  course, 
your  Stanley  Hall  was  often  cited, 
though  not  always  understood.  At  pres- 
ent American  tests  for  measuring  the 
mind  are  the  rage  in  a  small  society  of 
earnest  students  of  psychology,  but  what 
I  should  like  to  call  your  more  practical 
work,  your  syllabuses,  your  school  regu- 
lations, etc.,  are  terra  incognita  for  most 
of  us. 

And  thus  you  see  wliy  I  thought  of 
my  now  lost  American  relations;  not 
only  the  individuals  but  the  countries, 
too,  have  lost  that  most  valuable  con- 
tact between  each  other,  and  I  venture 
to  say  this  is  the  more  unfortunate  for 
us,  as  Holland  by  its  delicate  position 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  its  deli- 
cate geographical  position  In  Europe 
must  needs  try  to  maintain  its  century- 
old  culture.  Any  assistance  is  welcome 
to  us,  and  now  you  can  conjecture  why 
we  want  to  know  how  yoti  American 
teachers  organize  your  education. 

Not    Pro«d    «f    AU    D«Cch    Inflaencc 

The  other  day  I  read  that  most  inter- 
esting work  of  Mr.  H.  L,  Mencken's — 
*'  The  American  Language  " — and,  being 
a  good  Dutch  patriot,  was  proud  and 
struck  by  the  influence,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  of  otir  language  on  yours.  But 
a  few  days  later  Mr.  William  D.  Gutter, 


M.  D.,  of  New  York  University,  sent  me 
a  report  about  the  battle  for  free  schools, 
and  when  I  read  that  the  rate  bill  was 
"doubtless  an  inheritance  of  Holland" 
I  was  intei-ested  to  note  another  Dutch 
influence,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  my 
proudness  had  gone. 

Dateh    Sehooli    Hare    Not    Followed    Cnbbcrley. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Cubberley  in  his  •*  History 
of  Education"  (by  the  way,  a  valuable 
book  for  us  and  for  you),  says  that  most 
of  the  opposition  against  the  free  public 
schools  came  from  clerical  quarters,  but 
that  the  question  was  now  settled.  "  Our 
people  mean  to  keep  the  public-school 
system  united  as  one  State  school  sys- 
tem." When  I  read  this  I  heard  a  fa- 
miliar sound,  but  unfortunately  our 
school  system  has  gone  just  the  other 
way  about. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  picked 
at  random.  Relationship  exists,  and 
though  we  are  at  a  great  distance  and 
si>eak  a  different  language  and  live  in 
quite  other  circumstances,  It  will  be 
good  for  us  to  know  more  about  each 
other.  This  fii-st  letter  is  meant  to  be 
an  introductory  one.  I  have  felt  the 
necessity  to  introduce  Holland  and  my- 
self, and  you  will  allow  me  to  postpone 
more  extensive  Information  till  later  on. 
One  more  personal  observation:  I  saw 
In  the  same  work  of  Mr.  Mencken's 
(which  I  mentioned  above)  that  your 
American  lanji^iase  differs  In  idiom  and 
spelling  so  much  already  from  the  Eng- 
lish that  the  time  has  come  to  consider 
It  a  language  apart  I  beg  to  apologize 
for  any  errors  and  hope  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  he  who  writes  this  Is  not  an 
Anglo-Saxon  born. 

ETcry    Denomination    May    Maintain    a    School. 

Religion,  politics,  and  education  are  at 
present  hopelessly  mixed  up  In  our  coun- 
try. The  American  free  school,  I  read 
in  your  publications,  is  a  nonsectariai^ 
tax-supi>orted,  State-controlled  school. 
No  public  funds  may  l>e  used  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools.  Professor 
Cubberley  In  his  History  of  Education 
says  that  with  the  49  denominations 
and  171  different  sects  which  the  World 
Almanac  listed  for  1917  In  the  United 
States  of  America  division  of  funds  must 
lead  to  inefficiency  and  educational 
chaos.  We  Dutch  teachers  feel  the  bit- 
ter truth  of  this  statement  in  our  coun- 
try. With  us  every  denomination,  every 
sect,  ever>-  party,  every  union  has  at 
present  got  the  right  (since  1920)  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  school  after 
their  own  heart  and  desire,  all  the  ex- 
penses being  paid  for  by  the  State.  I 
have  an  Idea  that  your  free  school  Is  a 
public  school;  with  us  a  vrije  (free 
school)    is   a  nonpublic  school,   because 
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the  State  has  no  right  to  interfere  or 
control  the  syliabos  or  the  results  oC  it 
This  aim  was  floally  reached  in  1020, 
when  the  fight  of  long  standing  between 
the  two  groups  of  political  parties — the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Calrinlsts  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  liberals,  the  radi- 
cals, and  the  Socialists  on  the  other — 
was  ended  by  a  *'  compromis  "  in  which 
the  public  school  and  the  sectarian 
school  acquired  equal  rights  on  public 
money.  I  really  feel  incompetent  to  ex- 
plain to  American  readers  the  intricate 
fabric  of  political  cries  and  programs, 
nnd,  moreover,  we  Dutch  educationalists 
feel  a  deeply  rooted  aversion  against 
that  most  fatal  mixture  of  politics  and 
education.  But  the  result  of  the  com- 
promise is  that  nowadays  In  every  town 
and  village  of  Holland  schools  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  are  to  be  found.  Not 
seldom  does  a  village  with  a  population 
of  say  100  school  children  boast  of  two 
or  three  schools.  Inefficiency,  which 
Professor  Cubberley  feared,  has  set  in, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  three 
schools  with  30  children  each  are  far 
more  Inefficient  than  one  school  with  a 
population  of  90  pupils.  The  expenses 
rose  to  an  enormous  height  without  giv- 
ing those  favorable  results  which  should 
be  the  issue  of  such  a  big  expenditure. 
But  religion,  politics,  and  education  have 
always  strongly  appealed  to  the  Dutch. 
Our  nation  is  most  ridiculously  s^lit  up 
In  so  many  parties,  sects,  etc.,  that  It 
requires  a  man  with  no  bad  memory  to 
distinguish  them  all.  And  this  splitting 
up  leads  to  a  most  deplorable  waste  of 
energy  and  capital,  which  in  education 
is  nothing  short  of  a  crime. 

PaUie    aad    B^eUHmm    ScImoIs    1MtM«    VwniM, 

That  education  law  of  1920  to  which 
I  referred  above  prescribed,  as  I  said, 
equality  of  rights  regarding  the  division 
of  public  funds  between  the  publio 
schools  and  the  sectarian  schools,  and 
was  the  work  of  our  first  minister  for  ed- 
ucation. Doctor  de  Visser,  a  very  able 
clergyman  and  powerful  orator,  who  had 
for  long  years  defended  the  rights  of  the 
sectarian  schools.  But  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  Holland  altering  so  much  In 
consequence  of  the  world's  crisis,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  economize  on  all  pub- 
lic organs,  and  tims  on  education  too. 
Already  within  two  years,  In  1922,  the 
same  minister  had  to  propose  a  change  In 
the  law  of  1920,  the  most  Important  fea- 
ture of  which  was  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  teacher  considerably. 
A  strong  opposition  set  In,  petitions  and 
mass  meetings  were  held — all  was  in 
vain.  It  Is  clear  that  the  system  of  the 
e<lucat!on  law,  being  a  political  agree- 
ment, could  not  be  changed,  and  so  tho 


only  way  to  economize  was  on  the  or- 
ganization of  edacathn. 

I  can  not  but  feel  that  education  in 
Holland,  also  In  consequence  of  the  state 
of  things  outlined  above,  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  We  recognise  the  ImportazK^ 
of  seeing  "  venier  dan  ovre  neiia  laag 
is"  (farther  than  the  length  of  our 
noses)  ;  in  other  words,  in  these  times  of 
transition  we  turn  to  other  countries  to 
study  their  methods  of  education.  For 
long  years  Dutch  teaching  has  been  under 
strong  German  Infiuences — ^the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  country,  the  similarity  of 
language,  the  German  industrial  and 
coBMnereial  successes,  the  thoroughness 
of  their  investigations  in  «cienoe  did 
much  in  strengthening  these  Inflneaees. 
I  need  m^ition  here  only  one  name — 
Herhart,  whose  philosophy  and  saethods 
of  teaching  set  for  a  long  time  the  ex- 
ample to  Dutch  educatioQ.  Of  late  Dutch 
experts  began  to  doabt  of  much  peda- 
gogica  **made  in  Germany,**  and  the 
World  War  has  done  a  good  deal  toward 
making  that  doubt  more  acuta  That  is 
why  we  should  like  to  know  about  Amer- 
ican teaching  and  school  organisation. 
Among  the  problems  which  face  us  in 
Holland  at  the  present  moment,  the  fol- 
lowing are  tlie  most  important:  ^lanual 
training,  open-air  schools,  physical  train- 
ing, the  relation  between  elementary  and 
secimdary  schools,  the  "  eenheidsschool '* 
(one  kind  of  school  for  children  of  dif- 
ferent <daflses  of  society),  and  the  teach- 
ing of  history.  Moreover,  we  ^onld  like 
to  know  your  syllabuses  for  the  different 
branches  of  tuition. 

other  Artlclea  WIU  Follow  ThU. 

It  is  my  purpose  at  the  kind  invitar 
tion  of  School  Lm  to  give  you  now 
and  then  some  reports  about  things  ed- 
ucational in  Holland.  Bvery  individual 
has  his  calling  and  so  has  every  nation, 
the  old  as  well  as  the  young.  I  have  no 
right  to  point  out  to  you  what  calling 
America  has  on  this  earth  of  ours,  but 
the  way  of  the  world's  events  show  dear- 
ly that  a  new  culture  and  a  new  spirit 
must  be  bom  if  we  wish  to  save  man- 
kind from  the  sore  evils  to  which  they 
are  daily  surrendering  themselves  more 
and  Biore.  Therefore,  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  nations  Is  one  of  the 
first  requirements,  and  the  foundation 
stone  of  this  ideal  is  education  of  the 
young  to  which  we  all  have  given  our 
lives  and  our  souls. 


QTY  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

ARE  INDEPENDENT 


New  York  Gties  Not  Under  Urafform 
Law — Some  Collect  Their  Own 
Taxes,  but  Others  Are  Seriously 
nanipered. 


In  40  of  the  60  ciUes  In  New  York  the 
boards  of  education  virtually  have  finan- 
cial independence,  says  Dr.  Franlc  P. 
Graves,  commissioner  of  education,  in  a 
bulletin  of  tlie  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Sfxteen  of  the  third-class 
cities  are  in  school  districts  not  coter- 
ratnous  with  the  city,  and  the  boards  of 
education  there  prepare  their  own  bud- 
gets a»d  collect  thetr  taxes  through  their 
own  officers,  without  interference  by  the 
«ity.  Seven  odier  cities  have  hoards  of 
education  with  independent  power  to  de- 
tennlne  the  amount  to  t>e  expended,  and 
levy  and  collect  sckoM  taxes  <m  a  sepa- 
rate roll. 

There  are  26  cities  where  tlie  school 
tmxes  are  levied  and  collected  with  tlie 
city  taxes,  but  tlie  boards  of  edocatlon 
have  eitiier  primary  or  ultimate  control 
ov«r  the  amounts  to  be  expended  fsr 
school  purposes.  In  diese  49  cities  with 
financial  indepeBdeuce  the  schools  are 
successfully  nalntained  to  the  satlstec- 
tion  of  the  taxpayers  of  ^e  dtetrtets, 
and  the  educational  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren Is  fully  promoted  and  protected, 
and  It  se^tts  only  reasonable  that  the 
same  indepe^ence  of  action  upon  the 
part  of  school  authorities  irtiould  be  per- 
mitted in  all  cities  of  the  State. 

In  the  other  11  cities— Albany,  Blag- 
hamton,  Buflhio,  New  York,  Niagara 
Falls,  Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  Sdieaec- 
tady,  Syracuse,  Troy,  and  Yonkers— the 
problem  of  financing  and  admlnisterlBg 
our  school  systems  becomes  acute  be- 
cause the  city  oflicials  in  many  Instances 
have  seriously  embarrassed  the  school 
authorities  in  the  expenditure  of  school 
funds. 


For  the  first  time  In  South  Carolina  a 
woman  has  been  elected  as  county  super- 
intendent of  education.  Miss  Kate  V. 
Wofford  will  take  up  the  duties  of  the 
superintendency  of  Laurens  County  on 
July  1. 


"Get  dad  in"  is  the  slogan  of  the 
Georgia  parent-teacher  associations,  the 
members  believing  that  the  work  needs 
the  strength,  weight,  and  influence  of 
father  as  well  as  the  untiring  inspira- 
tion of  mother.  One  organization  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  recently  held  the  most 
successful  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  its 
history  when  it  had  a  "Dad's  night'* 
with  decorations  and  refreshments,  a 
si)elling  l>ee  with  prizes,  and  speeches  by 
the  fathers.  At  this  meeting  the  asso- 
chitiou  enrolled  the  men  100  per  cent 
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CLEVELAND  MEETING  OF 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 


Many  Affifiatedl  Organizations  Join  in  Meeting — Superintendents 
Discuss  Ctizenship,  Unance,  Curricukun,  moi  Training  for  Iinhs- 
tries — ^Nationalized  Schook  versus  State  System — ^Report  on  Con- 
solidated Schools. 


To  discosfl  the  reUitloa  between  eda- 
cation  and  citizenship,  to  atudy  tbe  mak- 
ing: of  a  school  corriculam,  and  to  con- 
sider what  progress  has  been  made  In 
solving  financial  problems  In  education, 
the  department  of  8uperlntendOM»  of 
the  National  Education  Association  wlU 
meet  at  Cleyeland,  February  25-March  2. 
Ti«e  opening  address  on  Sunday  will  be 
delivered  by  E.  B.  Bryan,  president  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Administering  education  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  children  and  the  State  will  be 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  John  J. 
Tigert,  United  Stetes  Ck^mmiastoner  of 
Education,  at  the  Monday  morning  ses- 
sion. What  constitutes  American  citir 
senship  will  be  taken  up  by  Alvln  Ows- 
ley, national  commaitder  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican LegloBL  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  bead 
itf  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  will 
speak  on  the  use  of  leisure  time,  and 
George  B.  VinoKit,  president  of  the 
Bockefeller  Fomidatlon,  will  discuss 
health  and  the  schools. 

Seven-minute  talks  by  a  number  of 
city  superintendents  will  be  given  on 
Monday  aftemooo,  telling  something  of 
their  various  experiences  in  administer^ 
Ing  education.  Among  the  sup^inteed- 
ents  will  be  Frank  Ck>dy,  of  Detroit; 
Kandall  J.  Condon,  of  Cincinnati;  and 
E.  0.  Hartwell,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

IncreBiiiis   Demands   PrMMit   Urscnt    Qnefltlon. 

A  constructive  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  will  be  sug- 
gested on  Monday  evening  by  William  B. 
Owen,  president  of  the  association.  How 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  pub- 
lic education  Is  an  urgent  question,  and 
the  solving  of  this  problem  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Marlon  Le  Roy  Burton,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Michigan.  An- 
other subject  taken  up  at  this  meeting 
will  be  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
business  executive. 

Progress  in  solving  financial  problems 
In  education  will  be  shown  at  the  Tues- 
day morning  session,  when  George  D. 
Strayer,  professor  of  educational  admin- 
istration. Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  will  speak  on  the  cost  and 
fiscal  administration  of  schools,  and  Rob- 
ert M.  Halg,  also  of  Columbia  University, 


will  discuss  the  tax  problem  in  financing 
public  education.  Herbert  F.  Weet, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  H.  B.  Bruner,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  wlU  teU 
what  the  schools  do  In  relation  to  what 
they  cost  A  symposium  on  budget  mak- 
ing and  spending  will  be  held,  problems 
of  the  county  being  presented  by  A.  L. 
Harman,  superintendent  of  Montgomery 
County,  Ala.,  problems  of  the  city  by 
Arthur  B.  Moehlman,  of  the  Detroit 
schools,  and  problems  of  the  State  by 
Thomas  E.  Flnegan,  State  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  Joint  session  of  tlie  department  of 
superintendence  with  the  affiliated  or- 
ganizations representing  secondary  edu- 
cation, elementary  education,  and  rural 
education  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. Superintendent  Jesse  H.  Newlon, 
of  Denver,  will  preside. 

YarliMM  Ai9Mta  of  G«rric«lMi  Maktec 

The  curriculum  and  Its  development 
wlH  be  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  meeting.  Princi- 
ples and  types  of  currlcular  develop- 
ment will  be  described  by  Otis  Caldwell, 
principal  of  the  Lincoln  School,  New 
York  City.  Keeping  the  curriculum 
alive  will  be  the  next  topic,  taken  up 
by  Amalla  Bengston,  county  superintend- 
ent, Olivia,  Minn.  Ernest  Horn,  pro- 
fessor of  elementary  education.  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  will  discuss  who  makes  the 
curriculum  and  how  It  is  made.  How 
modem  business  may  aid  in  reconstruct- 
ing the  curriculum  will  be  considered 
by  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of  the  school 
of  education.  University  of  Chicago. 
William  McAndrew,  associate  superin- 
tendent <^  schools.  New  York  City,  will 
speak  on  the  human  element  in  curric- 
ulum making. 

Training  for  the  Industries  will  be 
the  first  subject  considered  at  the  clos- 
ing session  of  the  department  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  International  education 
will  be  taken  up  by  Gregory  Mason,  of 
the  Outlook,  and  Immigrant  education 
will  be  the  subject  of  an  address  by 
Edward  A.  Steiner,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Education  under  a  nationalized  sys- 
tem and  under  the  State  plan  will  be 


discussed  on  Thursday  morning  at  a 
round  table  of  superintendents  of  cities 
of  80,000  to  100,000  popnlatiOB.  The 
contention  that  a  unified,  universally 
educated,  efficient  nation  demands  a  na- 
tional system  of  public  schools  wUl  be 
contrasted  with  the  idea  that  the  spirit 
of  democracy  as  well  as  the  Constitution 
requires  that  education  be  left  to  the 
States.  In  a  study  of  higher  teaching 
efficiency  the  siQ)erinteadent8  will  take 
up  the  training  of  teachers  before  en- 
tering the  profession  and  their  farther 
training  and  dev^<H>ment  afterwards. 
Other  subjects  considered  at  tills  round 
table  win  be  the  year-round  schocri,  with 
its  greater  conservation  cd  opportunities 
to  youth,  and  business  methods  as  ap- 
plied to  edncatloBal  organization  and 
administration. 

Wm  DMcrtb*  Temr**  BtecallMwl  PracnM. 

A  year's  progress  In  education  will  be 
described  by  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  at 
the  Tuesday  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education.  Need  of 
professional  leadership  in  education  will 
be  considered  by  J.  H.  Beverldge,  presi- 
dent of  the  department  of  superinten- 
dence, Omaha,  Nebr.  The  final  report  of 
the  committee  on  reorganization  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  win  be 
presented  by  J.  M.  Glass  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  department  of  education. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  council 
a  report  on  the  teaching  of  democracy 
will  be  presented  by  the  chairman,  A. 
Duncan  Yocum,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Other  committees  will 
report  on  the  continuity  of  education, 
the  status  of  American  woman  teachers, 
and  American  teachers*  colleges.  State 
levies  and  other  State  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion will  be  the  subject  of  an  open  forum. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  council  com- 
mittees will  report  on  character  educa- 
tion, vocational  education,  thrift  educa- 
tion, and  health  problems. 

Rand   Department   to   DIicom   Countr    Snperin- 
tendence. 

Problems  and  progress  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  will  be  the  chief 
concern  of  the  department  of  rural  edu- 
cation, which  win  meet  In  four  general 
sessions,  besides  a  Joint  session  with  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  Facts 
and  future  of  the  county  superlntendency 
win  be  the  general  topic  for  the  open- 
ing session  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Super- 
intendent C.  G.  Cooper,  of  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  will  discuss  the  practical 
workings  of  the  county  unit,  and  Miss 
Charl  O.  Williams  will  analyze  the  next 
step  In  professionalizing  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  Other  speakers 
will  be  Lee  L.  Driver,  director  of  rural 
education,  Pennsylvania,  and  Miss  Ade-. 
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lalde  M.  Ayer,  State  rural  supervisor  of 
Montana.  Rural-school  administration 
and  the  county  unit  will  be  considered  by 
T.  H.  Harris,  State  superintendent  of  ed- 
ucation, Louisiana,  Benjamin  J.  Burris, 
State  superintendent  of  education,  In- 
diana, and  other  speakers. 

Comparative  instruction  in  one-teacher 
and  consolidated  schools  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  committee  report  by  John  M. 
Foote,  State  rural  agent,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  and  a  general  discussion  of  this  topic 
will  follow.  At  the  closing  session  of 
this  department  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  will 
make  an  address  on  rural  child  welfare, 
and  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund,  will  speak  on  educational 
opportunities  for  negro  children. 

The  distinctive  functions  of  the  city 
training  school  will  be  studied  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  city  training  school 
section,  the  discussion  being  led  by  E.  C. 
Hartwell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  Other  topics  taken  up  at 
the  various  meetings  of  this  section  will 
be  the  Improvement  of  practice  teaching, 
correlation  between  success  in  high 
school,  in  normal  school,  and  in  teach- 
ing, and  cost  problems  in  teacher  train- 
ing. The  program  will  include  a  visit 
to  the  Cleveland  Training  School. 

Kindergarten  objectives  which  may  be 
measured  In  terms  of  the  modern  ele- 
mentary school  and  how  these  objectives 
may  be  built  upon  in  the  lower  grades 
will  be  studied  by  the  council  of  kinder- 
garten supervisors  and  training  teachers 
on  Wednesday  evening. 

High-School  Blen  Tmlk  of  T«fti. 

Guidance  for  the  adolescent  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  first  paper  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
This  will  be  by  Edward  Rynearsou,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Homogeneous  grouping 
of  high-scliool  pupils  by  intelligence  tests, 
criteria  for  judging  the  success  of  moral 
training  in  the  secondary  school,  and 
curricular  and  extra-curricular  aspects 
of  sex-social  training  in  high  schools 
will  be  among  the  other  subjects  taken 
up  by  this  association. 

Policy  and  organization  of  schools  of 
education  will  be  the  general  topic  at 
the  fii-st  session  of  the  National  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education.  Rela- 
tions between  the  university  school  of 
education  and  the  State  teachers'  col- 
lege will  be  discussed  at  this  meeting. 
Objectives  in  the  professional  education 
of  teachers  will  be  taken  up  at  the  sec- 
ond session,  and  at  this  time  the  speak- 
ers will  discuss  curricula  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  for  elementary  and  for 
secondary   schools.     Professional  educa- 


tion and  research  in  university  schools 
of  education  will  be  considered  by  W.  C. 
Bagley,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  B.  R. 
Buckingham,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
and  William  P.  Burris,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

Among  the  other  associations  which 
will  meet  during  the  week  are  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  High-School  In- 
spectors and  Supervisors,  the  National 
Academy  of  Visual  Instruction,  the  De- 
partment of  Classroom  Teachers,  the 
National  Society  of  Primary  Education, 
the  National  Council  of  Administrative 
Women  in  Education,  American  Associ- 
ation of  Teachers'  Colleges,  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Educational  Method. 

A  conference  on  the  work-study-play 
or  platoon  plan  of  school  organization, 
called  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  evening. 

An  exhibit  on  consolidation  and  rural- 
school  Improvement  will  be  shown,  occu- 
pying the  long  corridors  adjacent  to  the 
lounge  In  the  public  auditorium.  A 
building  exhibit,  In  charge  of  R.  J.  Con- 
don, superintendent  of  city  schools,  Cin- 
cinnati, will  feature  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  It  will  be  placed  In  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Hall.  Commer- 
cial exhibits  will  be  shown  In  the  exhibit 
hall  of  the  public  auditorium.  Cleveland 
schools  will  display  exhibit  materials  and 
will  welcome  visitors.  Other  educational 
exhibits  will  include  outlines  for  school 
budgets  and  information  for  visitors  to 
schools  in  near-by  cities. 


RHODE     ISLAND    FORBIDS    HIGH 
SCHOOL  FRATERNITIES. 

In  the  list  of  States  forbidding  high- 
school  fraternities,  published  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  School  Life,  the  name 
of  Rhode  Island  should  have  appeared. 

The  Rhode  Island  statute  declares: 
"  No  society,  secret  or  otherwise,  no  fra- 
ternity or  sorority,  and  no  club  to  mem- 
bership in  which  less  than  the  entire 
student  body  shall  be  eligible  shall  be 
formed  in  any  public  school  or  among 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools." — 
Elwood  T.  Wyinan. 


When  the  University  of  Chicago  de- 
velops its  school  of  technology,  it. should 
establish  not  only  an  undergraduate 
course,  but  also  a  graduate  institute 
where  scientific  knowledge  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Industrial  arts,  according  to 
Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  the  president 
of  the  university. 


INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION 
OF  ENTIRE  FACULTY 


Twehre  Students  in  Alaskan  College 
Occnpy  the  Time  of  Six  Profes- 
sors— Pioneer  Work  Surrounded 
by  Difficuhy. 


The  Alaska  Agricultural  Ck)llege  and 
School  of  Mines,  which  opened  for  its 
first  year  of  regular  work  in  September, 
bids  fair  to  be  a  flourishing  institution 
In  less  time  than  even  its  most  opti- 
mistic supporters  have  predicted.  Presi- 
dent Bunnell  and  his  faculty  of  6  pro- 
fessors are  now  offering  5  courses  to 
12  regular  students.  Six  additional 
students  are  enrolled  In  the  first  short 
mining  course,  which  began  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  A  second  course,  10  weeks  in 
length,  will  begin  February  1,  1923,  and 
is  expected  to  attract  more  students 
than  found  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  course. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  to 
regular  full-year  students:  Mining  en- 
gineering, agriculture,  general  science, 
and  home  economics.  Eight  students 
are  enrolled  In  the  mining  engineering 
course.  The  remaining  four  students 
are  distributed  over  the  other  three 
coursea 

Contrary  to  expectations,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  offer  senior  work  during 
the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
school.  One  student  Is  enrolled  in  the 
senior  class  and  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  the  first  graduate  of  Alaska's 
first  college.  This  student  had  three 
years  of  work  in  agi*lculture  at  Cornell 
University.  It  Is  nothing  to  the  dis- 
credit of  Cornell  to  quote  him  as  stating 
that  he  is  receiving  and  expects  to  re- 
ceive more  education  in  the  Alaska  Ag- 
ricultural College  and  School  of  Mines 
In  one  year  than  it  would  be  iwpslhle 
for  him  to  acquire  at  Cornell  In  two 
years.  Not  every  student  Is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  command  the 
individual  attention  of  an  entire  college 
faculty. 

A  visit  to  the  college  convinces  one 
that  launching  a  pioneer  educational  in- 
stitution In  a  new  country  with  limited 
funds  is  by  no  means  an  easy  under- 
taking. Those  who  have  been  taught  to 
administer  or  to  teach  by  "  rule  of 
thumb "  would  be  sadly  out  of  place 
here.  President  and  professor  alike  must 
literally  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  tackle 
certain  phases  of  the  work.  This  is 
being  done  with  results  that  make  the 
college  a  success  even  In  the  first  days 
of  Its  existence. — Alaska  School  Bulletin. 
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LINES  OF  PROGRESS 
IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 


Main  ATerae  to  Edncitioiial  Effi- 
denqr  Lies  in  Adequate  Training 
— ^Teacher  -  Training  Institutions 
Striring  for  ImproTment. 


By  Nina  G.  Yandbwalkkb. 

"A  trained  teacher  for  every  child" 
is  one  of  the  current  slogans  In  the 
campaign  for  educational  improve- 
ment. In  this  campaign  the  emphasis 
has  been  placed  mainly  upon  exter- 
nals, the  need  of  better  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  little  has  been  said 
about  the  more  fundamental  need,  that 
of  better  trained  teachers.  Educa- 
tion itself  is  a  process  whose  results 
•  are  the  children's  development.  The 
direction  of  that  process  Is  the  function 
of  the  teacher.  Better  buildings  and 
equipment  are  needed,  but  only  as  means 
by  which  she  can  perform  her  function 
more  effectively.  The  effective  use  of 
these  or  any  other  educational  agencies 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  implies  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  modem 
psychology  and  the  application  of  these 
to  problems  of  class-room  procedure. 
This  requires  training,  and  without 
teachers  thus  trained  there  can  be  no 
real  progress  for  the  individual  child  or 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

TralMd    TmcIivs    Prtpsrtionately    F«w. 

The  ideal  of  a  trained  teacher  for 
every  child  is  still  far,  very  far,  from 
realization,  however,  for  the  number*  of 
such  teachers  is  proportionally  very 
small.  The  author  of  "The  Nation  and 
the  Schools"  considers  the  lack  of  trained 
teachers  to  be  one  of  the  two  **  weak- 
est links  in  the  chain  of  American 
education,"  the  other  being  the  total 
inadequacy  of  the  rural-school  sys- 
tem. The  Justification  for  this  Judg- 
ment as  to  teacher  training  was  based 
on  data  concerning  the  education  of 
the  600,000  teachers  who  constituted 
the  public-school  teaching  force  In  1918. 
Of  this  number  30,000  had  no  education 
and  200,000  had  less  than  four  years;  but 
two  years  of  work  beyond  that  grade; 
and  200,000  had  less  than  four  years ;  but 
half  of  the  entire  600,000  had  had  any 
real  professional  training.  The  propor- 
tion of  those  who  had  had  adequate 
training  was  not  stated.  It  Is  evident, 
therefore,  that  not  less  than  half  of  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  are 
taught  by  inadequately  trained  or  un- 
trained teachers. 

20492'»— 23 8 


In  view  of  the  awakening  to  the  need 
of  better  schools  it  would  seem  reason- 
able to  assume  that  such  a  lack  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  would  be  one 
of  the  first  things  to  be  remedied.  There 
is  little  evidence  that  such  is  the  case, 
however.  One  hears  about  marked  prog- 
ress in  the  rural-school  field,  of  the  con- 
struction of  new  Junior  high  schools  by 
the  score,  of  the  progress  of  vocational 
education,  and  occasl<Mially  of  salary 
Increases,  but  very  little  about  the  build- 
ing of  new  normal  schools  or  of  larger 
appropriations  for  existing  ones.  And 
yet  the  main  avenue  to  a  higher  educa- 
tional eflSdency — the  short  cut,  rather — 
lies  in  the  adequate  training  of  teachers. 
One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  educa- 
tional progress  now  recognized  as  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
such  training. 

Larger  Service  by  Teacher-Tralninc  InsUtations. 

The  need  for  better-trained  teachers  Is 
keenly  felt  within  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, however,  and  the  teacher-training 
Institutions  are  making  many  changes 
In  the  scope  and  character  of  their  work 
in  order  to  render  a  larger  service,  In 
spite  of  the  Indifference  of  the  public 
and  the  lack  of  adequate  financial  sup- 
port. The  lengthening  of  the  course  so 
that  the  training  may  be  more  adequate 
is  one  of  these.  The  customary  normal- 
school  course  Is  two  years  In  length. 
A  number  of  Institutions — from  15  to 
20 — have  had  four-year  courses  also  for 
some  time,  for  which  they  are  authorized 
to  grant  degrees.  Within  the  past  half 
dozen  years  the  normal  schools  In  a 
number  of  other  States  have  been  raised 
to  the  college  rank.  These  Institutions 
are  now  designated  as  normal  colleges 
or  teachers'  colleges.  This  lengthening 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  training. 

A  second  line  In  which  teacher  train- 
ing has  Improved  is  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  special  training  for  differ- 
ent tjrpes  of  work.  In  the  early  normal 
schools  there  was  no  occasion  for  differ- 
entiation, as  the  elementary  schools  were 
not  yet  organized  upon  the  graded  plan. 
The  adoption  of  that  plan  made  It  nec- 
essary for  normal  schools  to  differenti- 
ate their  work  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
adapting  it  to  the  primary  grades  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  grammar  grades 
on  the  other.  The  work  of  the  modem 
elementary  school  Is  now  differentiated 
into  three  types:  (1)  The  kindergarten 
and  first  and  second  grades;  (2)  the 
grades  from  the  third  to  the  sixth;  and 
(3)  the  Junior  high  school.  In  conse- 
quence, the  modem  teacher-tralnlng  insti- 
tution organizes  its  courses  upon  this 
basis.      Such    an    organization    Is    now 


found  in  83  of  the  State-supported 
teacher-training  schools.  Since  the  con- 
ditions in  the  rural  schools  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  In  the  city,  a  num- 
ber of  the  teacher-training  schools  have 
organized  courses   for   these  also. 

The  adjustment  of  courses  to  the  chil- 
dren's age  is  one  form  of  specialization, 
but  specialization  of  another  kind  Is 
needed  also.  The  modern  elementary 
curriculum  includes  many  "  special  sub- 
jects"— physical  education  and  health, 
fine  and  Industrial  art,  music,  home  eco- 
nomics, nature  study,  and  others.  Most 
of  these  are  either  taught  or  supervised 
by  experts  in  their  respective  lines. 
Where  did  these  experts  get  their  train- 
ing? Mostly  in  private  institutions  of 
some  kind.  But  why  should  not  the  In- 
stitutions that  train  the  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  train  the  special  teachers 
and  supervisors  for  these  schools  also? 
They  are  already  doing  so  in  some 
States.  In  several  some  one  Institution 
has  been  authorized  to  prepare  special- 
ists In  a  given  line.  In  one  State  each 
of  the  several  normal  schools  has  been 
assigned  a  different  specialty  so  that 
there  would  be  no  duplication.  In  a 
few  Instances  one  Institution  has  several 
special  lines.  Many  give  courses  in  one 
or  more  special  subjects  during  their 
summer  session  for  the  benefit  of  teach- 
ers In  service.  It  Is  In  these  sessions 
that  the  teacher-tralnlng  Institutions 
have  a  great  opportunity  for  improving 
the  teachers'  professional  preparation. 
The  attendance  of  such  teachers  during 
the  past  summer  was  reported  to  be 
record  breaking.  In  one  State  one-half 
of  the  teaching  force  attended  summer 
sessions  in  their  own  State  institutions. 

Study    U    Still    Inconplete. 

The  facts  given  In  this  article  were 
obtained  In  part  from  a  study  of  the 
catalogues  of  83  State-supported  teacher- 
tralnlng  institutions  in  29  States— Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  PennsyVvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota, Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wisconsin.  The  catalogues 
were  secured  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  study  of  the  kindergarten  or  kinder- 
garten-primary courses  which  they  give. 
This  study  is  still  Incomplete,  but  the 
Information  wiiich  the  catalogues  fur- 
nish on  the  work  and  prospects  of 
teacher-tralnlng  institutions  in  general 
is  deserving  of  publication  because  of 
the  promise  it  gives  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  trained  teachers  for  the  children 
of  the  future. 
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FINANCIAL     INBEKNDENCE    fOR 
cm  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  issue  of  School  Life,  devoted  lii 
part  to  city  schools,  contains  several 
articles  regarding  the  administration  of 
city  school  systems.  One  of  the  points 
etui)liasized  is  that  of  the  fiscal  Inde- 
pendence of  city  boards  of  education, 
which  is  now  regarded  by  authorities 
on  school  administration  as  necessary  if 
the  schools  are  to  be  efficiently  managed. 
The  administrative  machinery  of  a  school 
eystem  that  is  a  department  of  Uie 
municipal  government  la  heavy  running 
and  without  sufficient  motive  power^  be- 
cause of  the  divided  responsibility  be- 
tween the  school  board  and  the  city 
officials,  the  council  appropriating  ae 
much  or  as  little  as  it  pleases  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools.  In  some 
instances  the  city  officials  think  that 
since  they  appropriate  the  funds  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  dictate  regardlqg 
the  admioistratlon  of  these  funda  For 
this  reason  friction  between  the  school 
board  and  the  mayor  or  city  council 
sometimes  results,  or  else  the  school 
board  humbly  submits  to  tbe  assumed 
prerogatives  of  the  officials. 

The  city  byard  of  education  should 
be  independent  of  all  other  boards*  be- 
cause tbe  schools  are  important  enough 
to  demand  the  attention  of  a  board  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  people  and  be- 
cause experience  i^as  demonstmted  that 
an  adequate  publlc-scliool  system  can 
best  i>e  developed  by  a  board  having 
authority  to  levy  its  own  taxes  or  to 
determine  the  amount  to  be  appropriated, 
and  after  the  appropriaticsn  has  been 
mude  to  spend  the  funds  without  Inter- 
ference. 

If  the  school  department  la  independ- 
ent of  the  city  government  the  school 
issue  may  be  presented  squarely  to  the 
fteople  as  a  separate  issue  and  not  be 
overshadowed  by  otiier  issues  of  less  im- 
portance. 

The  efficient  administration  of  a  city 
scliool  system  demands  one  body  of  men, 
not  two  or  more,  to  manage  Its  affairs. 
W.  S.  Deffenbaugh, 


BVREAV  OF  EBVCAIWN^  Am  TO 
tlTY  SCHOOLS. 

To  Assist  cities  in  their  school  prob- 
lems, such  fts  selecting  boards  of  educa- 
tion, managing  finances,  and  arrang- 
ing curricula  and  programs,  the  city 
school  division  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  JMucation  collects  informa- 
tion from'  many  city  school  systems  and 
arranges  it  so  that  it  can  be  used  by 
many  other  cities.  At  the  request  of 
city  authorities  the  specialists  of  this  di- 
vision often  make  a  survey  of  a  school 
E(ystem  or  of  a  particular  phase  of  a 
system,  such  as  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, courses  of  study,  school  buildings, 
teachers'  salaries,  school  costs,  or  school 
population.  The  results  of  these  sur- 
veys, with  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing conditions,  are  usually  published  by 
the  bureau,  so  that  not  only  the  schools 
surveyed  may  receive  the  benefit,  but 
also  any  other  school  system  having  the 
same  kind  of  problems. 

During  the  past  year  the  division  made 
several  surveys.  One  was  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  public  schools  of  Shreveport 
and  Caddo  Parish,  Xa.,  and  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the 
division,  assisted  by  O.  A.  Ives,  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Alexander,  of  Peabody  Ooll^ge 
for  Teachers.  Kashville,  Tenn.  The  re- 
port, covering  200  typewritten  pages,  was 
submitted  to  the  Caddo  Parish  board  of 
education  and  later  published  In  full 
in  all  the  dally  papers  of  Shrev^)ort 
In  the  opinion  of  the  State  sqperln- 
tendent  of  public  Instruction  the  surv^ 
will  be  helpful  not  only  to  Shreveport 
and  Caddo  Parish  but  to  the  entire  State. 

Advice  in  school-building  can4>aigns 
has  been  sought  by  maiur  cities.  For  the 
past  three  years  the  division  has  made 
an  average  of  one  school-buildiiig  surrey 
every  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  school - 
building  surve^ys  show  boards  of  educa- 
tion where  schools  may  he  located  most 
advantageously  in  order  to  take  care  of 
present  congestion  and  pravide  for  future 
growth,  what  the  coat  would  be,  and  how 
tbe  schools  may  be  adapted  to  a  modem 
program  of  studies  Including  work  and 
study  and  play. 

A  conference  to  discuss  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  work-study-play  or  pla- 
toon plan  of  school  organisation  will  be 
held  on  February  27  in  Clevehuid.  A 
similar  conference  was  held  last  year, 
superintendents  attending  from  47  cities 
in  19  States.  Several  bulletins  on  this 
type  of  school  organisation  are  in  prep- 
aration in  the  division. 

A  report  on  a  project  on  highways, 
demonstrated  with  a  fifth-grade  class  in 
the  schools  of  Washington,  is  now  in 
preparation.     Another     bulletin     which 


will  soon  be  issued  is  a  stu^y  vt  Adminis- 
tration of  municipal  and  school  play- 
frroooids.  Two  obeptors  for  the  Commis- 
sioner's biennial  surv^  of  education  in 
the  United  States,  one  on  city  schools 
«nd  one  on  araondary  edBcatlnii,  are  tiie 
work  of  this  dlvisioo. 

What  teacher-training  institutions  are 
€eing  to  prepaid  klndergartners  is  the 
subject  of  a  stu^y  now  betqg:  ma4e  in  the 
division.  Other  work  on  kindergartens 
includes  sending  of  a  circular  to  175  kin- 
dergartens tm  Jdiidergart«ni>rlsiary  su- 
jnervision  and  the  preparation  of  a  cir- 
cular on  kindergarten  legislation.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  circulars  were  prepared 
on  such  subjects  as  the  housing  and 
equipment  of  kindergartens  and  a  cur- 
riculum for  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary grades. 

Two  sets  of  lantern  slides  illustrating 
kindergarten  equipment  and  methods 
have  been  in  constant  circulation.  U 
States  being  served  during  the  year.  In 
cooperation  with  the  International  Kin-* 
dergarten  Union,  the  bureau's  kinder- 
garten specialists  are  preparing  a  mo- 
tion ^picture,  film  for  which  16  cities  wlU 
each  contribute  one  section  showing 
typical  kindergarten  activities.  These 
sections  will  be  coordinated  into  one  .film, 
which  will  be  available  for  general  dis- 
tribution. 


fiUOOESTiONS   CONCEiOiliiG    mN- 
DBRGAiniN  liEfilSLATIMi. 

Laws  r^atlng  to  the  kindergarten  have 
been  included  In  the  legislative  programs 
of  many  States  d«rifli;  tbe  paat  -five 
years.  Most  of  these  have  been  efforts 
to  Improve  existing  laws,  since  all  but 
four  of  the  States — Arkansas,  Georgia. 
Maryland,  and  Mississippi — ^have  enacted 
laws  to  make  the  establishment  of  kin- 
dergartens .possible.  In  order  to  improve 
a  given  law,  however,  one  needs  to  know 
what  would  constitute  a  good  law  for  a 
given  State.  This  Is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine, since  a  law  that  Is  good  In  one 
State  because  it  meets  certain  conditions 
Is  not  necessarily  a  good  law  In  another 
in  which  the  conditions  are  different. 

Because  the  Bureau  of  Education  re- 
ceives many  inquiries  concerning  kin- 
dergarten laws.  It  has  prepared  a  leaflet 
entitled  "  Suggestions  Concerning  Kinder- 
garten Legislation,"  In  which  all  these 
points  and  several  others  are  discussed. 
It  will  be  sent  to  anyone  interested  In  the 
subject  upon  application.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  can  also  furnish  typewritten 
copies  of  the  laws  of  most  of  the  States, 
a  leaflet  of  statistics  showing  the  status 
of  the  kindergarten  In  each  of  the  States, 
propaganda  leaflets,  and  other  material. 
Additional  Information  will  be  furnished 
upon  request. — X.  C.  V. 
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THE  KINI>«IGAI{TEII 

AKD  RETARDATION 


InTeitigatioiis  Ulade  Jn  Four  locali- 
ties Indicate  the  Kindergarten 
Training  Tends  io  Improre  the 
Progress  of  Pnpiils  Hirough  the 
Grades. 


By  7uLiA  Waoc  Abbot. 

One  of  tlieitrobtons  of  the  elementary 
.achool  is  the  se^octi^B  in  the  number  of  * 
failures.  Tlie  largeiEU;  number  of  failures 
lis  in  the.flrat.geade.  In  the^ivevage  ci^y  * 
laoproximately  jone-fourtb  of  the  children 
in  the  first  ^ade  have  to  Tej;)teat  their 
fli-st  year  of  school  work.  The  school 
has  failed  to  provide  (Huiditions  that  will 
.meet  tlie  ^eeds  of  ohildren  in  the  begln- 
niinf  of  school  life,  because  it  Ims  neg- 
lected to  take  Into  consideration  the 
jireschool  life  of  the  ch&UL  An  effort  to 
make  a  l^etter  adjustment  to  school  con- 
ditions has  heen  made  ,\^  a  number  ^of 
agencies  in  New  Xork  City.  Thte  experl- 
,meat  is  described  in  a  pan^phlet  entitled 
•'.ExaminajtloB  of  BrerSchool  Age  ClUl- 
dren,"  and  is  Issued  1^  the  health  service 
of  the  .New  Jork  Coun^  Chapter,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  The  purpose  of  tills  ex 
j>eriment  is  (given  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Jra 
S.  Wile,  chalfmau  of  the  committee  on 
education  irf  the  Civic  Club  of  New  Xork. 
'*  If  schOQ]0  .are  to  .become  the  real  cen- 
ters for, the  activities Telating  to  the  con- 
servation of  childhood,  it  is  imtent  that 
the  tXma  of  entranfie  UiU>  the  acUool  sf^^ 
teni  presents  the  strategic  j^ariod  for  ef- 
ifective  acoomplishments.  •  •  •  The 
physical  and  mental  eKamlnatlons  of 
every  school  child  ^at  the  time  of  his 
registration  Ui  an  essential  for  a  com- 
pletely humanized  system  of  ^ucation.*' 

School  Entranco  m  Matter  Of  Hycleno. 

On  the  problem  of  school  entrance, 
I>r.  Arnold  Gesell,  of  Yale  University, 
says:  "The  problems  of  .preschool  hy- 
giene and  «f  school  antrance  are  in- 
aeparable  and  both  in  turn  Inseparable 
from  the  4^ndergarlen.  The  whole  mat- 
ter of  school  enlrange  is,  in  the  last 
anfllyslfl,  one  M  hy^^lene.  It  should  be 
conditioned  primarily  by  standards  of 
iieulth  jand  development,  and  siioold  be 
regulated  by  ;a  poUcy  of  medical  over- 
sight and  educational  observation.  In- 
stead of  unceremoniously  and  hap- 
hazardly admitting  8,000,000  children 
and  fialliiig  otM^^nrtfa  of  our  first  grad- 
ers at  -the  KftDd  of  the  achool  year,  we 
shoukl  gradually  veotganiee  the  kinder- 
garten and  tbe  ^imary  sdUKll  in  auch 


-ti  ^ay  that  the  sc^hool  beghmer  wlH  t)e : 
tmder  nyatematic,  purposeful  observa-  \ 
tUm.  TbHi  means  a  irradual  relaxation  ; 
of  our  present  zeal  to  teach  him  and  ; 
the  subaHtattion  -of  «  imiMh  ^moie  whole- 
some solicitude-— uamely,  one  to  safe-  \ 
guard  his  health  and  to  understand  his 
pi^ycholQgy." 

Not  only  is  the  kindergarten  becoming 
recognized  as  an  iau)ortant  factor  in  the  i 
coutrol  of  school  entrance,  but  two  J9»- ; 
cent  studies  aliow  that  the  .kindergarten 
tends    to    reduce    retardation    in    Ihe 
grades.    In  nine  of  tbe  public  achooJa 
in    Louisville,   Ky^   a  stuciiy  iia«  been  i 
made  of  the  effect  of  kinde];garten  train-  < 
lug  in  the  j[)rimary  and  upper  grades. 
Mr.  R.  J.  JBell,  principal  of  the  F.  T. 
Salisbury  School,  makes  this  .report: 

MlBrtorgoftea  ^hlWgon  -Oo  BoMcr  in  Grodeo. 

"  The  records  compiled  represent  Z,OQA 
nonkindei^rten  children  and  i4d7  kin- 
dergarten-trained children  trom  nine  of  ' 
theXiOuisville.iKy-,  public  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  percentage  of  Jtallure  among  kinder- 
garten is  in  all  schools  vei^  much  lower 
than  among  nonklndergarten  children. 
•  ♦  •  It  is  also  .shown  that  rthe  per 
cent  of  retardation  in  all  of  the  scboi^s 
is  much  lower  among  the  kindergarten 
^group  than  it  is  in  the  nonklndergavten 
group,  while  the  reverse  condition  ,pre- 
vaUs  with  regard  to  acceleration.  Jn 
consideration  of  initiative  and  respon- 
siveness the  results  obtaiued  in  each  isaae 
are  favorable  to  the  ,kUideEgarten  ,gro^p, 
except  in  the  case  of  school  No.. 2,  ^rhere 
the  kindergarten  children  are  1.1  .per  cent 
lower  In  re^ponslvenegs  than  the  non- 
klndergarten children.  It  seems  clearly 
demonstrated  In  the  foregoing  that  Icln- 
dei;garten  training  seems  to  reduce  faU- 
ure,  retardation,  and  withdrawal  and  at 
the  same  time  to  increase  the  possibili- 
ties of  promotion,  acceleration,  Initiative, 
and  responsiveness.  The  effects  of  kin- 
dergarten training  as  shown  by  the  in- 
vestigation described  prove  conclusively 
that  the  broader  the  experience  gotten 
early  in  life  the  more  certain  fas  the  child 
to  remain  interested  and  active  In  bis 
sdiool  work,  and  the  more  capable  he 
will  be  in  the  inauguration  of  problems 
of  his  own.  'He  is  less  liable  to  fail  of 
promotfbn  and  is  more  likely  to  remain 
one  of  a  group  of  accelerated  or  uormal 
children.  He  will  respond  more  readily 
to  situations  confronting  the  class  and 
individual  child  and  will  manifest  greater 
initiative  in  the  creation  of  situations 
or  the  elucidation  of  conditions." 

In  a  survey  of  tlie  New  Bedford 
schools.  Dr.  F.  E.  Spauldlng,  of  Yale 
University,  has  published  a  study  of  -the 
influence  of  kindergarten  training  on 
advancement  through  the  grades.  He 
states  that  49.4  per  cent  of  tlie  pupils 


reaching  g^th  grade  within  atdcU^ 
Aomal  age  had  ^entered  school  In  the 
•kindergarten.  'Of  the  children  who 
were  retarded  tnie  -yew  or  more  only 
JL7.6  per  cent  had  started  In  the  kinder- 
garten. l>octor  Spaulding  says,  "Com- 
DaratiiQly  late  eutoance  unituettienably 
iiandic{^  New  Bedford  ohUdren  trom 
the  very  start;  a  study  of  the  figures 
ikidicates  ttmt  this  handicap  averages 
approximate]iar  ta  y^SLT,  And  the  handi- 
cap continues  throughout  the  school  life 
of  the  children,  with  all  Its  serious  ef- 
fects on  ,the  extjUit  of  tbeir  education 
and  their  continuance  in  school  into  the 
higher  grades  and  the  high  school.*' 
Doctor  Spauldlng  not  only  considers  the 
kindergarten  a  means  of  reducing  re- 
tardation, but  also  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  kindergarten  training  tor  foreign 
dilldren.  He  s^9«  "Assuming  that  all 
Children  whose  native  tongue  Is  English 
speak  the  language  well  on  enterlQg 
school,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  New 
Bedford  ^iHlren  i)egin  their  school 
oareers  ,wlth  aeriooB  languace  banOlcaps, 
aach  as  ttbe  rchUdr^i  of  commnniCleB 
iai^ly  EotfUsh  mwttkii^  do  not  auffer. 
tChe  kindft^BHrten  is  ^e  best  place  to 
iht^i^  the  rena^rai  of  these  language 
handicaps.  Probably  moie  can  be  ac- 
CQiapllshed  in  this  during  a  :kindergairteft 
year  than  in  any  iiubseauent  year.  This 
initial  achie^mmeat  ;«l>TeB  the  dilld  of 
foreign  parentage  something  like  a  fair 
atajTt"  Doctor  Qpftulding  leoomm^^ 
that  the  kindeigaften  age  be  loweffed  ta 
tour  aad  one-half  jreaias  or  four  years, 
and  that  systematic  efforts  be  made  to 
aozoU  All  children  in  tkindecgartens  as 
a  prc^mratlon  lor  enterUag  first  grade. 


Forty-six  teaidhers  of  Wallingford 
(Genu.)  schools,  more  than  half  of  the 
teadiing  force,  ave  ata^rtag  liistory  and 
prineiplee  of  edaeation  in  a  conrse  given 
in  the  ;town  by  the -eoctenslon  division  ef 
¥ale  University. 


SO  iTOfiasmra  gsixjibbv. 

I^ASS  one  large,  grassy  field, 
^  one-half  dozen  children,  two 
or  three  small  dogs,  a  pinch  of 
brook  and  some  pebbles.  Mix  the 
<^lldren  and  dogs  well  together 
and  put  them  In  the  field,  stirring 
constantly.  Tour  the  brook  over 
the  pebbles.  'Sprinkle  the  4eld 
with  flowers.  Spread  over  all  a 
deep,  blue  aky,  and  bake  in  the 
hot  sun.  When  brown,  remove 
and  set  away  to  cool  in  a  bath- 
tub.—Jficftf^an  PulfHe  Health  Bul- 
letin. 
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CAMP  ROOSEVELT, 

BOY  BUILDER 


Summer  Camp  Under  Auspices  of 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  Does 
Excellent  Work — ^American  Red 
Cross  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Cooperate. 


By  Lillian  Bmebtsen. 

To  so  direct  and  train  the  boys  of  this 
country  as  to  develop  them  Into  the  very 
best  kind  of  American  citizens  is  a 
problem  to  which  the  best  minds  in  the 
country  are  devoted.  There  are  many 
fine  theories  advanced  for  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  boys,  but  few  of 
these  plans  get  down  to  a  practical  work- 
ing basis. 

To    ImproTe    LeUar«    Vacation    Time. 

The  action  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools  in  founding  a  great  outdoor  edu- 
cational training  encampment  for  boys 
is  the  first  step  for  the  improvement  of 
the  leisure  vacation  time.  This  camp 
is  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  United  States 
Government  lending  assistance  by  detail- 
ing ofiicers  and  lending  necessary  camp- 
ing equipment  Chicago  educators  are 
behind  this  movement,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  summer  schools  of  the  camp  is 
very  largely  in  the  hands  of  these 
teachers. 

While  the  camp  is  maintained  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  board  of 
education,  it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
a  local  institution.  Boys  are  attracted 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  Many 
boys  from  the  southern  cities  attend  this 
camp  for  the  summer,  and  an  interesting 
thing  about  it  is  that  after  one  summer 
they  usually  continue  to  come  in  suc- 
ceeding summers,  until  they  have  grown 
into  manhood  and  taken  tlieir  places  in 
the  business  and  professional  world. 

Army  Officor  Direct!  Physical  Actiritiei. 

In  July,  1919,  Maj.  F.  L.  Beals,  United 
States  Army,  professor  of  military  sci- 
ence and  tactics  and  supervisor  of  physi- 
cal education  in  the  Chicago  public  high 
schools,  was  engaged  by  the  Chicago 
board  of  education  to  develop  its  system 
of  physical  education  in  the  higli  schools. 
Through  the  coordination  of  an  intelli- 
gent system  of  physical  education  and 
military  training  remarkable  results  have 
been  obtained,  but  most  remarkable  of 
all  is  the  development  of  the  summer 
camp  under  Major  Beals's  guidance  and 
direction.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  co- 
operation, and  by  cooperating  with  local 


and  national  organizations  has  been  able 
to  secure  in  turn  their  cooperation  in 
his  work  in  the  schools  and  in  this  sum- 
mer camp. 

Rod  Crooi  Malntaina  Hoopital. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  organi- 
zations is  the  American  Red  Cross, 
which  maintains  three  or  four  physi- 
cians and  nurses  at  the  camp  hospital 
during  the  entire  season.  These  doc- 
tors and  nurses  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  minor  injuries  and  ail- 
ments, of  which  there  are  always  a  few 
in  every  camp.  Their  biggest  work,  how- 
ever, is  In  conducting  classes  In  first  aid, 
swimming,  and  life  saving.  Every  boy 
in  camp  is  required  to  take  these  courses. 

Another  national  organization  contrib- 
uting largely  to  the  morale,  comfort,  and 
welfare  of  the  personnel  of  the  camp  is 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  organization  keeps 
9  or  10  secretaries  at  camp  during  the 
entire  summer,  and  aside  from  minister- 
ing to  the  material  welfare  of  individ- 
uals these  secretaries  assist  in  athletics 
and  swimming.  That  their  organization 
is  complete  for  rendering  service  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  they  operate  the 
post  oflice,  which  is  a  regularly  estab- 
lished summer  post  office  of  the  United 
States. 

These  two  great  national  organizations 
have  l3een  enabled  through  Camp  Roose- 
velt to  render  a  very  definite  and  inval- 
uable service  to  more  than  6,000  individ- 
uals from  all  over  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  four  summers. 

The  teachers  in  the  summer  school, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  organized  and 
conducted  summer  schools  in  the  country, 
are  enabled  to  gain  a  closer  contact  and 
exert  a  stronger  influence  over  boys  by  be- 
ing with  them  in  camp  than  they  can 
throughout  the  entire  school  year  in  the 
city.  This  provides  for  boys  a  pleasant 
outing  under  ideal  circumstances  and  in- 
sures the  Imbibing  of  the  very  best 
principles  of  citizenship  and  manhood. 

Basineu  and  ProfeMional  Men  Aasict. 

This  institution  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  active  interest  of  some  of  Chi- 
cago's leading  business  and  professional 
men,  who  have  formed  an  organization 
known  as  the  Camp  Roosevelt  Associa- 
tion. Tliey  have  insured  the  successful 
financing  of  the  institution  as  well  as 
the  moral  support  and  backing  of  the 
entire  community. 

The  camp  is  ideally  located  on  Silver 
Lake,  near  La  Porte,  Ind.,  a  distance  of 
G5  miles  from  Chicago  on  the  New  York 
Central  lines.  Ample  classroom,  hous- 
ing, and  mess  facilities,  completely 
equipped  'workshops,  and  250  acres  of 
private  ground  adjoining  the  camp  site 
afford  boys  every  facility  for  study, 
comfort,  and  natural  research. 


TRADE  SCHOOL 

FOR  RETARDED  GIRLS 


Indivklual  Instruction  Without  Ron- 
tine  Offered  to  a  Hundred  Girb 
in  New  York  City  —  Suitable 
Equipment  Provided — ^Work  in 
Home-like  Atmosphere. 


To  find  out  and  develop  the  individual 
abilities  of  girls  who  are  not  making 
progress  in  the  regular  high  schools  and 
trade  schools  of  New  York  City,  a  trade 
extension  school  will  soon  be  opened. 
About  100  girls  15  or  16  years  old  wlU 
be  admitted,  and  these  will  be  selected 
by  the  supervisor  of  ungraded  classes 
and  assigned  to  the  school  for  experi- 
mental work.  No  routine  will  be  fol- 
lowed, but  the  teachers  will  work  with 
each  girl  to  find  out  her  special  apti- 
tudes. Then  the  principal  will  decide 
whether  the  girl  will  benefit  by  remain- 
ing in  the  school.  At  first  simple  tasks 
will  be  given  in  the  field  chosen  and  then 
more  difficult  work  in  the  same  line. 
Each  girl  will  be  specializing  In  her  type 
of  work,  so  that  her  interest  will  be 
held  as  it  would  not  be  in  an  ordinary 
school  where  the  work  would  be  more 
general. 

Through  the  help  of  various  persons 
Interested  in  trade  schools,  a  house  in 
a  good  neighborhood  has  been  leased 
for  three  years  without  cost  to  the  city, 
and  it  has  been  fitted  up  so  that  the 
school  work  will  be  done  In  an  attrac- 
tive, homelike  atmosphere.  Equipment 
has  been  installed  for  work  In  home 
economics,  and  the  girls  will  be  trained 
to  take  care  of  their  own  homes.  Use 
of  the  sewing  machine  will  be  taught 
in  the  course  of  the  instruction  in  sew- 
ing, and  such  branches  as  hemstitching 
will  be  included. 

In  the  basement  is  a  dining  room  seat- 
ing 30  persons,  so  that  relays  of  girls 
can  eat  their  lunches  in  comfort.  The 
kitchen  has  a  coal  range,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  teams  of  girls  will  cook 
and  serve  hot  drinks  at  lunch  time.  Ad- 
joining the  kitchen  is  a  laundry,  where 
the  girls  may  wash  and  iron  the  house- 
keeping linen.  The  house  Is  provided 
with  four  bathrooms  with  hot  water.  At 
the  back  of  the  building  is  a  large 
court,  which  may  be  used  for  pbysical 
training  and  recreation. 


Lack  of  dormitory  space  forced  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  to  refuse  ad- 
mission to  149  qualified  girls  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  school  year. 
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PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


PrefessiiHul  Trainuig  More  Generally  Required  for  Certificatioii — 
Lower  Standard  Permitted  for  Rural  Than  for  City  Teachers — 
Demand  for  Trained  Teachers  Should  Be  Created. 


By  Kathebine  M.  Cook, 
Chief  of  Rural  Education  Division,  Bureau  of  Education. 


Rapid  strides  are  making  toward  "  pro- 
fesfilODalizing  "  the  vocation  of  teaching. 
Each  bieonium  a  review  of  legislation 
passed  shows  some  tangible  addition  to 
the  recognition  of  professional  training 
as  a  qualification  leading  to  certification. 
With  equal  certainty,  If  not  rapidity,  the 
number  of  States  setting  up  some  sort  of 
professional  prerequisite  for  securing  any 
grade  of  certificate  is  growing.  In  spite 
of  this  advance,  however,  and  In  spite  of 
the  ever-growing  spread  of  the  belief  In 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  as 
between  urban  and  rural  children,  advo- 
cates of  a  minimum  professional  pre- 
requisite for  all  teaching  certificates  con- 
tinue to  meet  vlslonless  school  trustees, 
county  superintendents,  and  even  normal 
school  or  college  presidents,  who  offer 
the  time-worn  excuse  that  "prepared 
teachers  do  not  have  to  go  into  the 
country  schools,"  and,  therefore,  that 
setting  up  professional  requirements  for 
rural  teachers  Is  wasted  effort. 

Not    Tarninc    Out    Enonsli    Prepared    Teachers. 

The  statement  that  prepared  teachers 
do  not  need  to  go  into  the  country 
schools  Is  unfortunately  true,  as  all  the 
educational  world  knows.  Teachers'  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  and  other  teacher- 
preparing  institutions  are  not  turning 
out  enough  prepared  teachers  to  go 
around,  and  graduates  of  such  institu- 
tions readily  find  positions  in  towns  and 
cities  where  salaries  are  higher  and 
social  attractions  more  enticing  than  in 
the  country.  Does  this  condition  excuse 
the  State  for  neglecting  Its  responsibility 
to  country  children?  That  salaries  are 
too  low  to  be  attractive  is  the  fault  in 
part  of  the  country  people,  but  It  is  by 
no  means  wholly  their  fault.  It  is  more 
often  due  to  antediluvian  systems  of 
financing  the  State  schools.  That  stsmd- 
ards  are  so  low  that  prepared  teachers 
do  not  need  to  go  into  the  rural  schools 
is  the  fault  of  the  State,  and  its  teacher- 
preparing  institutions  must  share  in  it. 

This  lack  of  appreciation  of  respon- 
sibility is  true  in  States  in  which  the 
teacher-preparing  institutions  fail  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  training  teachers  to 
teach   in   rural   schools.     It   is   true  in 


States  in  which  the  laws  establishing 
requirements  for  teaching  certificates 
fail  to  give  duo  consideration  to  cer- 
tificating teachers  for  rural  schools,  and 
set  up  lower  standards  than  those  de- 
manded for  urban  schools.  It  Is  true 
In  a  moral  sense  at  least  where  the 
difficulty  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  rural 
people  do  not  understand  the  Importance 
of  securing  professionally  trained  teach- 
ers and  consequently  are  satisfied  with 
those  of  lower  standard. 

Preparation    for   Raral    Schooli    Ncclccted. 

It  is  not  sui-prislng  to  find  the  quality 
of  insti-uction  very  poor  In  rui'al  schools 
in  those  States  whose  teachers'  colleges 
and  normal  schools  do  not  offer  strong 
courses  in  the  oi*ganization,  teaching, 
and  curriculum  of  rural  schools.  It 
is  not  sui'prlsing  to  find  It  in  those 
States  in  which  such  institutions  make 
little  or  no  provision  for  practice  and 
observation  work  in  rural  schools  for 
teachers  in  training.  When  these  con- 
ditions prevail,  even  teachers  w^ho  have 
had  partial  or  complete  training  show 
very  little  improvement  in  teaching  over 
those  who  have  not.  Teachers  must 
have  ideals  and  standards  of  good  school 
practice  gained  through  systematic  ob- 
servation. They  must  have  opportunity 
for  abundant  practice  in  applying  the 
principles  of  teaching  which  they  have 
studied  in  courses  on  theor>'  and  method 
before  they  go  into  a  school  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  a  group  of  children. 
Unless  the  teacher-preparing  institutions 
instill  such  ideals  and  provide  such  op- 
portunity, teachers  must  continue  to 
learn  their  work  by  experience  and 
experiment  at  the  expense  of  the  chil- 
dren placed  in  their  charge.  This  is 
exactly  the  thing  the  normal  school? 
were  established  to  avoid 

In  at  least  34  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total 
population  is  rural.  Other  things  being 
equal  the  State  Institutions  probably  de- 
rive approximately  lialf  their  support 
from  the  agricultural  wealth  of  these 
States  and  should  render  approximately 
half  their  services  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion.   Yet  even  the  most  casual  observa- 


tion shows  that  a  very  small  percentage, 
in  some  instances  only  a  fraction  of  1 
per  cent,  9f  a  total  output  of  State 
teacher-preparing  institutions  really  go 
into  the  rural  schools. 

Not  Bnoagh  "  KUk  "  in  Certifleatloii  Laws. 

No  person  who  believes  In  democracy 
would  say  that  city  children  need  better 
teachers  than  rural  children,  yet  this  is 
exactly  the  official  dictum  of  those  States 
which  set  up  or  permit  one  standard  for 
rural  teachers  and  another  for  city  teach- 
ers. Lower  entrance  requirements  to 
courses  leading  to  certification  for  teach- 
ing in  rural  schools  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher-preparing  institutions,  and  lower 
istandards  for  certificates  to  teach  In  rural 
schools  are  common.  Certification  laws 
will  not  serve  their  real  purpose  unless 
there  Is  enough  "kick"  In  them  to 
Insure  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible 
teachers  of  ability  for  all,  not  a  selected 
few,  of  the  States*  children.  Teacher- 
preparing  institutions  will  not  earn  their 
keep  from  the  farm  population  until  they 
serve  rural  children  as  efficiently  and  as 
effectively  according  to  their  needs  as 
they  serve  city  children. 

Inform   Farmera  of  Value  of  Training. 

Again,  it  is  the  business  of  the  State 
teacher-preparing  institutions  not  only  to 
fill  the  demand  already  created  for 
trained  teachers  but  to  help  create  such 
a  demand  where  it  does  not  exist.  It 
may  be  true  that  when  adequate  prepa- 
ration is  provided  for  prospective  rural 
teachers  in  State  institutions  the  gradu- 
ates in  the  field  will  so  effectively  make 
good  that  the  demand  will  take  care 
of  itself.  But  such  a  process  of  inform- 
ing the  farmer  concerning  methods  of 
supplying  educational  advantages  to  hiS/ 
children  is  a  slow  one.  Knowledge  which 
is  more  or  less  technical  in  its  nature  is 
not  rapidly  acquired  by  large  groups 
of  people,  farm  populations  for  example, 
unless  means  are  taken  to  spread  this 
knowledge  by  those  to  whom  this  specific 
duty  is  assigned  by  the  State.  State 
institutions  created  to  serve  the  State 
should  not  sit  supinely  and  wait  for  farm- 
ers to  come  to  them  for  prepared  teach- 
ers. Agricultural  colleges  take  the  knowl- 
edge of  farming  to  the  farmer;  why 
should  not  teachers'  colleges  and  normal 
schools  inform  him  concerning  the  value 
of  professionally  prepared  teachers  for 
his  children?  If  normal  schools  are  turn- 
ing out  teachers  who  give  a  superior 
grade  of  instruction,  why  should  not  the 
farmer  be  Informed  of  it ;  and  why  should 
he  be  satisfied  with  an  inferior  teacher 
when  his  taxes  go  to  support  the  Institu- 
tion established  to  create  a  superior  one? 

The  remedy  is  threefold.  First.  A  cer- 
tification law  which  sets  up  equivalent 
standards   for    rural   and   city    teachers 
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for  all  teaching  eertiflentes.  Such  «  Urw 
tihould  be  •aceompaoiied  by  administratWe 
^oHsions  wliicii-iBake  it  possMe  "for  all 
districts  to  pay  at  least  a  HUnimum  sal- 
acy  iflxed  with  fecognitloii  of  tte .  aMom-  \ 
panylMg  .reflulrem€«ta.  .Second.  Tl^e  ea- 
tablifilunent  of  coursea  in  State  toacher- 
priepaiij^g  institutions  which  adequately 
prepare  teachers  for  work  in  rural 
schools.  This  presnfiPQses  ahnndant  pro- 
Yi3ion  for  iohsengation  and  practice  work 
£or  teachers  Jtn  training  under  cKwditlons 
which  jionually  exist  in  rural  jschools. 
Jt  presupposes  also  that  the  State  insti- 
tutions .bte  e^vpected  to  pr^)are  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  their  total  output  for 
work  in  xural  jBChoola.  Third.  Teacher- 
preparixig  .institutions  .must  assume  part 
of  the  jresponsibUity  for  informing  rural 
people  of  the  value  ;of  securing  j>r^;pared 
tOAChersfor  their  chlldrcaa.  City  systems 
employ  professional  officers  aa  «uperl&- 
lendento ;  rural  effst/smu^  a»  a  rul0»..do  jiot. 
.In  city  iiysteus  the  teachers  are  aelected 
or  nonunated .k^y  this  pnKOeaslonal  officer; 
.in  Jttie  country  teachecs  are  aalefsted  by 
laymen.  An  organized  effort  is .  necessary 
to  acquaint  rural  people  with  all  the  fiicts 
and  conditions  Involved  in  good  schools 
and  teacber-preparing  InstitwtioQB  must 
assume  some  <of  ^e  f^eponfiUbtli^  'for 
spreading  ^IslsformatlOB. 


SUMMBR   IKSTRUCTieN  fOR 
ISCHOQL  NUKSES. 

Bthics  of  a<^eel  nnrsing,  methods  of 
teaching  hygiene,  tmd  other  phases  of 
the  work  of  a  sdaool  ^urse  are  discussed 
tn  a  ^our-we^  summer  course  tit  -the 
State  normal  school  at  Hyannls,  Mass., 
given  jointly  by  the  State  department  of 
education  and  the  State  department  of 
hygiene.  The  <?lasses  held  during  the 
past  year  included  among  the  students 
not  only  regular  school  nurses,  but  super- 
visors and  prospective  sdiool  nurses,  and 
the  course  has  been  planned  on  general 
lines,  80  as  to  be  suited  to  these  varied 
types  of  students.  Itesldents  of  Massa- 
cliusetts  need  pay  no  charges  except  for 
board  and  lodging,  but  outsiders  pay  a 
tuition  tee  t)f  $10  for  the  course.  Many 
of  the  students  lower  the  exi)ense  of 
board  and  lodging  by  living  in  tents  on 
a  cooperative  plan  and  having  their 
meals  at  the  school  cafeteria.  Classes 
ai*e  held  six  days  a  week. 


To  e3rtend  the  work  of  the  Iowa  child 
welfare  research  station  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  the  Laura  Spelman  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  memorial  of  New 
Tork  City  will  give  CT.tiOG  annually  for 
three  years. 


CDRIFORXABLE  HOME 
FOR  CITY  TEACHERS 


Teadiers  of  liTuidiefter,  Va«,  Obtain 
Satisfactory  Room  and  Board  at 
Low  Rate  —  Enjoy  AdTantages 
Not  Found  Ebewhere. 


Xaat  ji;aar.xuiji£Counti2f  thejRcarcityiif 
suitable  boarding  houses  in  which  the 
teachers  of  the  Handley  schools  of  Win- 
chester, Va,,  could  secure  accommoda- 
tions, the  city  school  board  of  the  Hand- 
ley  Foundation  decided  to  rent  a  fur- 
nished dw^ling  and  establish  a  home, 
or  club^  for, their  teachers. 

The  only  available  building  was  a 
house  which  accommodated  12  roomers 
and  about  21  table  boarders.  The  club 
is  conducted  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  a  well-regulated  private  residence, 
the  entire  supervision  and  management 
being  nnder  the  direction  of  the  man- 
iiger.  The  teacfaecs  i>oardlng  and  room- 
ing in  the  dub  pay  the  entire  expense 
of  its  maintenance  tmd  operation,  the 
school  i)oard  being  at  no  expense  wfaat- 
-ever.  On  account  of  ^be  small  size 
of  Uie  house  tind  the  inefficient  heating 
plant,  the  overhead  expenses  are  very 
much  heavier  than  If  we  bad  a  larger 
and  more  suitable  building;  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  operation  for  the 
last  nine  months  has  demonstrated  that 
the  teachers  can  be  housed  and  boarded 
at  the  club  at  a  lower  cost  than  at 
other  boarding  houses,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  girls  have  the  advantages  of 
the  home  as  though  they  were  one  large 
family. 

TMie  average  for  board  has  been  be- 
tween $25  and  $27  a  month,  and  board 
and  room  together  between  $38  and  $40 
a  month.  From  my  observation,  I  think 
the  teachers  In  the  club  are  pleased  with 
the  arrangement,  and  they  realize  that 
they  are  afforded  privileges  they  would 
not  have  at  a  private  or  public  boarding 
house.  It  Is  hoped  that  we  can  get  a 
larger  and  more  suitable  building  in  the 
coming  year,  in  which  case  we  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  overhead  expense  very 
materially,  as  the  present  force  can  take 
care  of  more  people. 

I  buy  an  the  supplies  and  everything 
needed  in  connection  with  the  club  to 
the  very  best  advantage  possible,  and  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  table  is 
as  good  as  the  average  boarding  house  or 
better.  In  case  of  a  temporary  vacancy 
at  a  table,  a  guest  is  invited  to  dine  with 
us;  as  vacancies  occur  quite  fi*equently, 
the  girls  have  the  opportunity  of  meet- 


ing the  people  of  the  town  and  of  en- 
tertnialBg  their  Mends.  The^  olao  un- 
derstand that  at  any  time  one,  or  moqs 
than  one,  or  all  of  them,  desire  to  enter- 
tain— at  a  tea,  party,  dance,  etc. — ^ther 
^faave  tke  p^vilsse  of  nsteg  -flie  houas 
£m  thoiigh  it  -^ese  their  own,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  the  manager  In  ai^y  wsf 
possible,  the  expense,  of  'course,  being 
borne  individually.  In  other  words,  wib 
are  one  big  family,  and  I  believe  tlte 
girls  feOl  that  the  club  is  as  nearly  n 
hMM  tw  it  -Is  possible  for  a  substitul» 
to  be.  The  teachers  this  year  are  all 
attractive  young  girls,  and  we  have  spent 
a  vei7  pleasant  printer. — ^LHHe  B.  'Ifa- 
-phis,  -manaffer,  in   Virginia  JotimoZ  «/ 


TEN  laUKERSnriES  HAKE  MIfilNESS 
leSEARCH  BUREAUS. 

Buraans  of  Jbnsiness  researcli  have 
l>een  astablisbed  sinoe  191B  in  W  higher 
institntions,  mostly  la  eonneetioa  -with 
4(cluwls  of  cQBuneroe,  aeoordiog  to  Qom- 
mercial  fidaoation  Oiceolar  No.  10.  is- 
,siied  hy  the  United  States  Bofeau  of  £d- 
noation.  These  bnseans  are  at  Harf^nl 
Univfirsity.  New  Xock  Univwi^^,  Jkram 
UniiEersity,  NorUiwsstem  Uaiversity. 
Camegiye  Institute  of  n^eehnotogir.  and 
the  State  uBiv«»iUe6  of  Illinois,  Nehf«s- 
Jca,  North  Corolina,  and  Washingtos. 
Courses  in  business  i^essasch  with  spe^l 
vefiereoGS  to  psychological  prohlesfts  have 
heea  ^eataMshed  la  the  I^ivEersUiy  of 
Indiana's  Hsctoool  of  comneree  and  finanee. 
Jn  ^GOl^peI^ltioh  with  a  ,L«is  Aqgeles  bank 
the  college  of  commerce  and  business  ad- 
ministratinn  of  the  Univeuslty  of  South- 
ern Calif  ornia  has  {appointed  a  committea 
of  research  and  publioations,  the  work 
of  which  is  correlated  with  the  depart- 
ment of  statistics.  Other  eoUoges  tiiat 
liave  taken  some  steps  toward  establish- 
ment of  bureaus  of  business  research  are 
the  municipal  university  of  AJcron,  Ohk> 
State  University,  Georj^ia  School  of 
Technology,  and  the  University  of  Clo- 
clnnatL 


To  honor  the  fiftynaiiiih  anniversai^ 
of  the  death  of  Siieph^i  ColUns  Foster, 
the  scliools  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Biiite 
In  which  he  was  bonx,  held  exerdsas  on 
January  18.  Programs  included  many  of 
Foster's  aon^s,  such  aa  ^'My  Old  Ees- 
tucky  Home,"  *' Ohl  Black  Joe,*'  aiwl 
*'  The  Old  Folks  at  Home." 


More  than  SdO  persons  attend  the  adult 
elementary  school  okisses  in  ^Schenectady, 
K.  ¥.,  which  are  conducted  both  ia  U» 
afternoons  and  ^venin^s.  Tweaty-«Sx  of 
these  dosses  are  held  in  nine  of  ^e  pn(>- 
Mc  schools. 
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MOAEL  J'LATQON  SQMOL  i)EV£LOP£D 

JBTJMQRON  TEACHERS  iCQLtEGE 


Work-Study-Pky  Plan  WiH  ^Be  fiztendtd  m  P^Uk  Sci»dt  ^f  Akmi, 
«iiMH-€iperkDeats  tMoBg  io  Aihqpt  ike  i4«i  dFnHr  to  hmA 
Conditions — Objections  Are  Stated  and  ffecessary  Modifications 
Shoana-^Program  of  Special  Acti^c^. 


By  W.  J.  Bankes, 
Dettu,  Teaeheri  C^Uege,  University  of  JJcran. 


Mucb  intereit  has  been  taken  in  tke 
last  three  or  four  years  iai  that  form 
of  school  organization  known  las  the 
**  Platoon/'  ^he  work-study-play  schools 
have  been  organized  on  various  plana 
with  about  the  same  idea  back  of  all. 
Changes  in  school  organization  must  be 
made  to  meet  certain  changing  condi- 
tions. Formerly,  with  .the  sparsie  popu- 
lation and; poor  transportation  facilities, 
boys  and  girls  were  compelled  to  assist 
in  doing  practically  all  kinds  of  work. 
Then  the  curricialum  with  its  three  r*s 
served  the  t needs. 

Boys  and  girki  must  be  given  oppor- 
tunity in  school  for  activities  lost  in  the 
:iion]e.  Bu$ines8  :men  demand  earefbl 
training  in  the  old  three  r*6.  There  is 
M  growing  demand  tor  physical  training, 
music,  art,  and  shop  work  in  the  schools. 
Whe  old  type  school  can  not  meet  all 
these  demands  without  increasiiig  the 
cost  of  schooling  to  claiming  propor- 
tions. Borne  sort  of  school  organization 
must  meet  these  demands  and  at  tlie 
same  time  keep  the  ronnlng  expenses  of 
'the  sctfeools  iirlttiin  leasooable  bounds. 

Standard  Orcmni^ntion  In  D«tio<t  3ciiooli. 

William  Wirt  was  the  pioneer  in  at- 
tempting some  such  organization.  De- 
troit in  the  past  few  years  has  developed 
tlie  platoon  idea  and  made  it  the  stand- 
ard organization  of  that  city.  Pittsburgh 
recently  followed  Detroit  in  making  the 
platoon  plan  the  standard.  In  1920 
Akron  saw  the  introduction  of  tlie  pla- 
toon school  ttt  the  Bast  Building.  This 
was  t>egun  on  the  plan  of  Detroit  after 
the  author  of  this  article  had  visited 
the  platoon  sdiools  there.  To-day  about 
one-third  of  the  Akron  elementary 
schools  are  under  the  platoon  plan.  Our 
idea  of  the  model  platoon  school  has 
:grown  out  of  observation  of  the  platoon 
iseiiools  in  Akron. 

In  June,  1922,  the  Mason  School  was 
set  aside  by  the  hoard  of  education  as 
rthe  observation  school  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege. The  plan  is  to  make  this  a  model 
platoon     school.       In    t^nmection    with 


Teachers  College,  It  is  used  for  those 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  No  practice  teaching  is 
done  in  this  school.  Regular  teachers 
have  charge  of  the  work.  Observation 
classes  visit  them  regularly.  Not  all 
model  condltioBS  exist  but  improvements 
will  be  made  as  the  needs  arise. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  platoon 
plan,  as  begun  in  Akron,  which  seem  to 
us  worthy  of  attention  are : 

Does   Not   Boqviro    Longer   Sdiool   Day. 

(1)  Too  long  school  day.  It  is  true 
we  cling  to  traditions  and  it  may  be 
traditional  that  school  ^ould  begin  at 
8.80  and  close  at  8.30.  However,  this 
length  of  day  need  not  be  changed  to 
adopt  the  plan. 

(2)  The  l<mger  school  day  made  re- 
lief teachers  necessary.  Relief  teachers 
must  change  to  many  grades  and  a  varied 
program.  This  made  it  difficult  to  have 
the  work  of  a  certain  subject  under  the 
aanie  teacher  every  day.  Unless  the 
teachers  who  acted  as  relief  teachers 
could  adjust  to  all  these  conditions  the 
work  became  more  or  less  irksome. 

(3)  Although  it  was  not  as  expensive 
as  the  traditional  plan,  the  cost  of  the 
Platoon  school  was  challenged.  This 
suggested  a  further  reduction  by  shorten- 
ing the  day  and  omittiug  the  relief 
teachers. 

(4)  Those  who  were  strongly  in  favor 
of  departmental  work  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  inshrted  that  home 
room  teachers  for  these  grades  suffered 
in  that  their  work  was  not  completely 
departmentalized.  This  article  shows 
how  this  is  cared  for  in  the  model 
platoon  school. 

Primary  Pupils  Sepstrated  From  TFpper  Grades. 

(5)  Another  objection  was  tliat 
primary  and  upper-grade  pupils  mingled 
together  too  closely  in  the  change  of 
classes  frof-:  100m  to  room.  This  Is 
cared  for  in  t^  organization  of  the 
primary  platoon  as  separate  from  the 
upper-grade  #toil»on. 


With  these  objections  In  mind,  the 
model  platoon  school  has  been  organized. 
This  school  has  an  enrollment  of  about 
1,000  pupils,  besides  the  kindergarten 
and  open-air  schools,  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  platoon  organization.  The 
building  is  equipped  with  an  excellent 
auditorium,  a  divided  gymnasium,  do- 
mestic science  and  shop  rooms,  and  class- 
rooms sufficient  to  care  for  the  special- 
room  and  home-room  activities.  The  day 
begins  for  the  pupil  at  8.30  and  closes  at 
3.20,  with  one  and  a  half  hours  for  lunch 
time.  The  forenoon  has  six  half -hour 
periods  and  the  afternoon  four  35-mlnute 
periods.  The  school  is  organized  into  80 
groups,  making  it  nwessary  to  have  15 
home  rooms.  Each  home  room  takes 
care  of  two  groups  in  tlie  formal  sub- 
jects. One  group  Is  dotng  special  pla- 
toon work  while  the  otber  group  is  in 
the  home  room.  All  the  pupils  change 
at  the  middle  of  half -day  sessioos.  The 
rooms  are  so  assigned  that  the  primary 
pupils  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
large  pupils.  Besides  the  15  home  rooms, 
there  are  tliree  scienee  ^rooms,  ^  litera- 
ture rooms,  1  music  room,  1  airt  room,  1 
music  and  art  -room  for  primary  platoon, 
1  playroom  for  primary  platoon,  1  audi- 
torium, a  divided  gymnasium, «  library, 
a  manuaMratning  shop,  and  domestic- 
science  rooms  for  ^M>okiBg  and  sewing. 
PrisBary  Group  Has  Its  Own  ITeachers. 

The  first  10  groups,  or  primary  pla- 
toon, are  practically  independent  of  the 
upper  20  groups.  Primary  tea<*ers  are 
assigned  to  these  10  groups  both  for 
home-room  and  special-room  teaching. 
The  time  for  classroom  change  is  the 
same  for  all  ^  groups. 

In  the  home  rooms  the  formal  subjects 
are  taught,  viz.,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, formal  language,  hygiene,  and  his- 
tory. Half  the  pupirs  day  Is  devoted 
to  these  subjects.  The  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  are  departmentalized  fur. 
ther  by  dividing  the  work  so  that  four 
teachers  by  interchange  of  pupils  among 
four  home  rooms  teach  the  various  homc- 
ix)om  subjects  under  the  following 
groups:  (1)  Arithmetic,  (2)  language, 
(3)  history,  (4)  hygiene,  spelling,  and 
writing. 

The  science  rooms  are  devoted  to 
nature  study  in  the  first  three  grades, 
geography  and  community  history  in  the 
next  four  grades,  and  every-day  science 
in  the  eighth  grade.  In  tl»e  Uteraturo 
rooms  the  supplementary  reading  as  a 
basis  for  literary  interpretation,  study 
of  poems,  and  appreciation  of  the  finest 
literary  productions  and  authors  suitable 
to  the  grades  are  taui^ht.  Regular  pe- 
riiHls  ore  at^igned  for  library  work.  All 
special  rooms  are  arranged  to  give  the 
proper  netting.  The  art  room  is  ar- 
ranged as  an  art  room  and   the  music 
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room  as  a  music  room.  In  the  gymna- 
gium  girls  and  boys  work  together  In 
formal  exercises  the  first  10  minutes  of 
the  period.  Then  they  are  separated  for 
the  rest  of  the  period  for  free  play  and 
game.s.  The  auditorium  is  in  constant 
use  with  two  teachers,  a  man  and  a 
woman,  in  charge.  The  auditorium 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  whole 
school  in  that  It  coordinates  with  all 
other  work.  The  following  outline  of 
work  Is  done  in  the  auditorium: 

Dramatization. — Stories  learned  in  the 
literature  and  reading  classes  are  used. 
Pupils  are  permitted  to  dramatize  with- 
out having  stories  memorized.  Not 
finished  work,  but  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual expression  Is  the  principal  aim. 

Literary  societies, — ^The  auditorium 
takes  charge  of  literary  society  work. 
All  upper-grade  pupils  take  part  In 
parliamentary  practice,  entertainment, 
debating,  etc. 

Visual  education. — One  day  per  week 
is  given  to  motion  pictures  and  stereop- 
tlcon  views.  These  are  correlated  with 
geography,  history,  science,  art,  and 
citizenship. 

Music  appreciation. — ^This  work  is  done 
with  vlctrola  and  occasional  musical  i)er- 
formances  by  adults  who  are  invited  in 
to  render  some  of  the  great  musical  pro- 
ductlon&  There  is  no  music  teaching. 
Appreciation  of  music  Is  the  aim. 

Vocational  guidance. — Upper  -grade 
boys  and  girls  discuss  various  vocational 
activities.  Talks  by  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  introduce  different  phases 
of  professions  and  vocations. 

Propaganda. — Safety  first,  fire  preven- 
tion, courtesy,  thrift,  school  spirit,  com- 
munity campaigns,  and  announcements 
are  worked  out  by  pupil  discussions, 
short  plays,  and  short  talks  by  the 
teacher. 

Hygiene. — ^As  a  subject  this  is  not 
taught  in  the  auditorium,  but  original 
plays  by  the  children  illustrating  Its 
various  phases  are  used.  Discussions 
of  cleanliness,  use  of  toothbrush,  drink- 
ing milk,  etc.,  occupy  part  of  the  time. 

Special  programs. — Programs  for  local 
celebrations  of  patriotic  occasions,  holi- 
days, birthdays  of  famous  men  and 
women,  and  community  entertainments 
are  worked  out  In  the  auditorium. 

AH  these  auditorium  activities  are 
planned  by  the  teacher,  but  left  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  pupils*  initiative.  Care 
is  taken  that  auditorium  work  will  not 
be  a  repetition  of  work  done  in  other 
rooms. 

The  number  of  teachers  used  are  as 
follows:  15  home  room,  3  literature,  8 
science,  2  gymnasium,  1  playroom,  2  audi- 
torium, 1  art,  1  music,  1  combination  of 
music  and  art,  1  library,  1  manual  train- 
ing, 1  domestic  science,  making  a  total  of 
82  teachers.   This  is  decidedly  fewer  than 


would  be  required  by  the  old-type  organ- 
ization if  the  special  subjects  were 
taught.  Thirty  groups  would  require  80 
teachers,  with  no  special  teachers.  This 
is  alsa  a  saving  of  four  teachers  over 
the  Detroit  plan  for  80  groups,  which 
means  a  saving  of  more  than  10  per  cent 
in  teachers'  salaries.    This  is  saved  by 


keeping  the  length  of  day  the  same  as  In 
the  old-type  school. 

The  following  daily  schedule  for  a 
week  shows  the  distribution  of  time  and 
arrangement  of  recitations  for  activities 
outside  the  home  room.  Half  the  time  is 
spent  in  the  home  room,  as  previously 
stated  in  this  article. 


Procram  of  spadal  actlTitlas. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  following  program  indicate  Oroup.  For  instance,  from  S.30  to 
0  groups  8  and  10  are  in  the  auditorium,  groups  20  and  24  are  In  the  gymnasium,  group  3 
is  in  the  literature  room,  etc.    A,  indicates  art.     M,  Indicates  music. 

MONDAY. 


Special  activity. 

Room. 

8.30- 
0. 

I 

9.30. 

n 

9.30- 
10. 

in 

10- 

lOJO. 

IV 

10.30- 
11. 
V 

11- 

11.80. 

VI 

1- 
1.35. 

vn 

1J5- 
2.10. 

vin 

2J0- 
2.45. 
IX 

145- 

3je. 

X 

Auditorium 

140 
113 
105 
125 
117 
109 
122 
118 
120 
107 
123 
14 
/    213 
\    247 
102 
110 

8-10 
20-24 
2 
14 
30 
4 
12 
28 
26 
0-A 
18 
22 

}  - 

16 
1-B 

16-18 
10 
6 
12 
28 
2 
14 
30 
26 
4-A 
20 
22 

22 

24 
8 

4-6 

16-18 
10 

■'"24" 
8 
20 
26 
28 
12-A 
14 
22 

22 

30 
2 

7-9 

19-23 

1 

13 
29 
3 
11 
27 
25 
5-A 
17 
21 

21 

15 

15-17 
9 
6 
11 
27 
1 

13 
29 
25 
3-A 
19 
21 

21 

23 

7 

3-6 

15-17 

9 

7 

19 
25 
27 
11-A 
13 
21 

21 

29 

1 

2i-» 
12-14 

4 
16 

"io* 

18 

22 

30 

8-A 

12-14 
22-28 
8 
18 
26 
6 
16 
24 
30 
10-A 

U-13 
21-27 
7 
17 
25 
5 
15 
28 
29 
9-A 

31-25 

Ovmnsskim 

U-13 

Literature  (primary) 

I 

Literature  (Intermediate) 

Literature  (advanced) 

Science  (primary) 

1} 
f 

Science  (mtermediate) 

Science  (adyanced) 

It 
21 

Art 

29 

Art  and  music 

7-A 

Music 

Manual  training 

20 

20 

28 
6 

20 
20 

2 

4 

19 

19 

1 
3 

19 

Domestic  science 

If 

Library 

1 

Auxiliary  gymnasium 

TUESDAY. 


Auditorium 

140 
113 
105 
126 
117 
109 
122 
118 
120 
107 
123 
14 
/    213 
\    247 
102 
110 

8-10 
20 
2 
14 
30 
4 
12 
28 
22 
16-A 
18 
26 

[1 

16>18 
10 

6 
12 
28 

2 
14 
30 
22 

""26" 
26 

24 

4 
8 

4-6 

16-18 

10 

"22* 

8 

20 

...... 

12-M 
28 
26 

24 

30 
2 

7-9 
19 

1 

13 
29 

3 
11 
27 
21 
15-A 
17 
23 

25 

5 

15-17 
9 
5 
11 
27 
1 

13 

29 

21 

1 

19 
23 

25 

3 

7 

3-5 

15-17 

9 

"  *2r 

7 

19 

....... 

11-M 
27 
23 

25 

29 

1 

1^-14 
4 
16 
20 
10 
18 
22 
24 
8-M 
26 
30 

28 
6* 

12-14 
22 
8 

18 
88 

18 
21 
20 

11-13 
21 

7 
17 
25 

5 
18 
23 
19 
1-A 

Gymnasium 

11*13 

Literature  (primary) 

3 

Literature  (intermediate) 

Literature  (advauccd) 

Science  (primary) 

15 

1 

Science  (intermediate) 

Science  (advanced) 

n 
21 

Art 

a 

Art  and  music 

"% 

Music 

Manual  training 

90 
28 

18 

4 

27 
29 

9 

3 

v 

Domestic  science 



Library 

Auxiliary  gymnasium 

ft 

WBDNESDAY. 


Auditorium 

Gvmnasiiun 

Literature  (primary) 

Literature  (intermediate). 
Literature  (advanced)  — 

Science  (primary} 

Science  (intermeaiate) 

Science  (advanced) 

Art 

Art  and  music 

Music 

Manual  training 

Domestic  science 

Library 

Auxiliary  gymnasium 


113 
105 
125 
117 
109 
122 
118 
120 
107 
123 
14 
213 
247 
102 
110 


8-10 

24-26 
2 
14 


4 
12 
16 
20 
6-M 
22 
30 

28 

18 
1,B 


f  Ifr- 
[20-22 

10 
6 

12 


18 
4-M 

24 
30 

28 

26 
8 


4-6 

16 
10 
22 
24 
8 

20 
26 
18 


7-9 

23-25 
1 

13 
19 
3 
11 
15 


fi-M 

21 

27 

29 

17 
1-B 


r    15- 

tl9-21 

9 

5 

11 


17 

3-M 
23 
27 

29 

25 

7 


3-5 

15 
9 
21 
23 
7 
19 
25 
17 


24-26 

12-14 
4 
16 
20 
10 
18 
22 
28 


30 


12-14 

22-30 
8 

18 
28 

e 

16 
21 

28 

t2-A 

10 

Spioer. 

Splcer. 

20 

4 


U^IS 

21-29 
7 
17 
25 
5^ 
15 
98 
27 
1-A 
9 


Spic«. 
3 


U-IS 
% 
15 
19 
9 

n 
n 

27 


THURSDAY. 


Auditorium 

140 
113 
106 
125 
117 
109 
122 
118 
120 
107 
123 
14 
r    213 
\    247 
102 
110 

8-10 
24-28 
2 
14 
30 
4 
12 
28 
22 
6-M 
16 
20 

\1 

16-18 
10 

6 
12 
28 

2 
14 
30 
26 
4-M 
24 
20 

20 

22 
8 

4-6 
16-18 
10 
22 
24 
8 
20 
26 
14 
12-M 
30 

28 
3 

7-9 

23-25 

1 

13 
29 
8 
11 
27 
21 
5-M 
15 
19 

19 

17 
1-B 

15-17 

11 

27 

13 
29 
25 
3-M 
23 
19 

19 

21 

7 

3^ 
15-17 
9 
21 
23 
7 

19 
25 
13 
11-M 
29 

27 
1 

28-30 
12-14 
4 
16 
20 
10 
18 

26 
22 

22 

24 
6 

12-14 
28-30 
8 
18 
26 
6 

11-13 
27-29 
7 
17 
25 
5 

?7-29 

Gymnasium 

11-13 

Lfterature  (primary) 

3 

Literature  (intermediate) 

Literature  (advanced) 

Science  (primary) 

15 
19 
9 

Science  ( Intermediate) 

Science  (advanced) 

24 
16 
2-M 
10 
22 

22 

20 

4 

23 

15 

1-M 

9 

21 

21 

19 
3 

Art 

17 

Art  and  music 

7-M 

Music 

25 

Manual  training .............. 

21 

Domestic  science . , 

21 

Library 

33 

Auxiliary  gymnasium 
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FRIDAY. 


Spedal  activity. 

Room. 

8.30- 
9. 
I 

9.30. 
U 

9.30- 
10. 
UI 

10- 
10.30. 
IV 

10.30- 

11. 

V 

11- 
11.30. 
VI 

1- 

1.35. 

VII 

1.35- 
2.10. 
VUI 

2.10- 

2.45. 

IX 

2.45- 

3.30. 

X 

Auditorium .'. 

140 
113 
105 
125 
117 
100 
122 
118 
120 
107 
123 
U 
/    213 
\    247 
102 
110 

8-10 

20-M 

2 

14 

ao 

4 

12 

28 

•  24 

e-A 

22 
18 

}   «• 

16 
1-B 

20-22 
10 
6 
12 
28 
2 
14 
30 
24 
4-A 
16 
18 

18 

36 

8 

4-6 
16 
10 
22 
24 
8 
20 
26 
30 
12-A 
28 
18 

18 

14 
2 

7-0 

19-25 

1 

13 
29 
3 
11 
27 
23 
6-A 
21 
17 

17 

15 

19-21 
9 
5 
11 
27 
1 

13 
29 
23 
3-A 
15 
17 

17 

25 
7 

3^ 
15 

9 
21 
23 

7 

19 
25 
29 
11-A 
27 
17 

17 

13 

1 

28^ 
12-14 
4 
16 
20 
10 
18 
22 

**8^a" 

""x 

24 
6* 

12-14 

28-30 

8 

18 

11-13 

27-29 

7 

17 

27-29 

Ovmnasium 

11-13 

Literature  (primarv) 

3 

Literature  ^Intermediate) 

Literature  (advanced) 

15 

.'^ience  (primary) 

6 
16 

5 
15 

0 

Science  (mtermediate) 

Science  (advanced ) 

17 
21 

Art 

20 

10-A 

2 

26 

24 

23 

4 

19 
9-A 

1 
23 

25 

21 
3 

19 

Art  and  music 

7-A 

Music 

Manual  training 

23 

25 

Library 

Auxiliary  gymnasium 

5 

The  division  of  work  and  coordination 
of  activities  in  tlie  various  rooms  are 
liere  briefly  illustrated  in  the  subject  of 
language  in  tbe  second  grade: 

HOME  BOOM. 

Use  of  period  and  question  mark. 
Use  of  comma  in  series. 
Telling  and  asking  sentences. 
Copy  work. 
Quotations. 
Picture  study — 

a.  Oral  discussion. 

b.  Written  story. 

Dramatization  in  connection  with  read- 
ing. 

LITERATUBE  ROOM. 

Story  telling. 
Poems. 

Dramatization. 
Picture  readings. 

Supplementary  readers  as  basis  for  lit- 
erary interpretation. 

PLATBOOM. 

Language  games. 

Details  of  correlation  and  division  of 
labor  for  all  subjects  and  grades  are  be- 
ing worked  out  by  Principal  O.  C.  nat- 
ion and  his  corps  of  teachers.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  platoon  or- 
ganization is  that  it  not  only  forces  co- 
operation of  the  teachers,  but  it  gives  the 
principal  opportunity  to  direct  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  so  that  it  may  be  done 
better,  with  careful  division  of  labor  for 
the  various  teachers. 

Me€U  Dcraanda  of  Modem  Carricnlnm. 

The  platoon  school  meets  the  demands 
of  the  modem  curriculum. 

(1)  The  three  r's  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  in  the  old-type  schooL 

(2)  The  cultural  subjects  receive  spe- 
cial attention.  In  the  literature  rooms 
appreciation  of  worth-while  literary  pro- 
ductions is  stressed.  Art  and  music  re- 
ceive careful  attention. 

(3)  The  demands  for  physical  educa- 
tion are  met  in  the  gymnasium  and  play- 
room. The  physical  activities  of  aU  pu- 
pils are  carefully  supervised  and  di- 
rected. 


(4 )  The  demands  for  scientific  instruc- 
tion are  satisfied  in  the  science  rooms. 

(5)  In  the  auditorium  the  civic  and 
social  activities  prepare  for  more  com- 
plete living  and  the  self-control  and  self- 
direction  learned  In  the  platoon  organi- 
zation train  for  practical  life. 

-  (6)  Shop  work  for  both  boys  and  glris 
gives  the  prevocatlonal  slant  to  the  cur- 
riculum. 

(7)  Visual  education  in  the  audito- 
rium by  use  of  moving  pictures  and 
slides  is  recognized  by  educators  gen- 
erally as  a  valuable  addition  to  educa- 
tional method. 

Minlmisea  Equipment  and  Rcdocea  CMt. 

The  platoon  school  uses  all  the  build- 
ing all  the  time,  and  thus  cares  for  a 
greater  number  of  pupils.  It  minimizes 
equipment  because  of  special  rooms  and 
lessens  the  cost  of  supplies.  Where  free 
textbooks  are  used  It  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  texts  needed  since  one  set  of  books 
in  a  special  room  will  serve  several 
groups.  It  makes  it  possible  to  have 
real  science  rooms,  art  rooms,  music 
rooms,  etc.  It  makes  supervision  easier 
since  fewer  teachers  are  responsible  for 
results  in  any  one  subject.  It  teaches 
pupils  definlteness  because  a  certain  pe- 
riod Is  the  only  time  to  do  a  certain 
work.  The  effect  of  Instruction  Is  de- 
cidedly better.  No  pupils  must  have 
the  poorest  teacher  all  tlie  time.  Each 
teacher  becomes  a  specialist  in  her  line. 
Each  pupil  is  placed  under  careful  super- 
vision in  play  time  as  well  as  work  time. 
The  platoon  type  of  organization  arouses 
a  many-sided  interest  and  provides  a 
variety  of  activities  for  self-expression, 
self-control,  and  self -direction,  all  of 
which  contribute  to  the  development  of 
worthwhile  character.  Properly  directed, 
the  platoon  school  epitomizes  socialized 
education. 

Those  who  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
platoon  plan  without  previous  experience 
by  contact  or  careful  observation  should 
note  carefully  the  following: 

(1)  Care  of  wraps.  Pupils  should 
leave   their   wraps,    when   entering   the 


building,  in  the  rooms  where  they  will  be 
at  dismissal  time  and  then  go  to  the 
rooms  where  their  first  recitation  is  held. 
By  this  plan  no  change  of  class  groups 
takes  place  until  the  end  of  the  first 
period. 

(2)  Tendency  to  believe  first-grade 
pupils  should  not  be  in  the  platoon  or- 
ganization. The  socialized  idea  of  the 
platoon  school  argues  strongly  for  its  use 
with  first  graders.  Variety  is  needed 
with  small  pupils.  Activity  is  instinctive 
with  first  graders. 

Adjutable  SMite  Siianld  Be  Prorided. 

(3)  Seating  in  siiecial  rooms.  In  pri- 
mary platoon,  seating  is  easy.  If  dif- 
ferent size  pupils  go  to  same  room  for 
recitation  adjustable  seats  are  advan- 
tageous. 

(4)  Auditorium  and  gymnasium. 
These  should  be  In  the  platoon  school. 
Large  rooms  may  be  fitted  to  take  their 
places. 

(o)  Recess  time.  Gymnasium  periods 
take  the  place  of  recesses.  However, 
groups  should  have  short  periods  to  visit 
toilets.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  these 
periods  just  before  and  after  the  general 
shifts  at  the  middle  of  the  half-day  so 
that  these  periods  may  be  supervised 
from  the  home  rooms. 

(6)  Teachers  are  likely  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  education  and 
training  of  certain  groups.  This  Is  likely 
to  happen  with  home  room  teachers  who 
feel  they  are  responsible  for  the  group 
the  entire  day  because  they  are  longer  in 
the  home  room  than  anywhere  else. 
Each  teacher  must  realize  tiiat  she  is 
responsible  for  the  work  only  to  which 
she  is  assigned.  There  is  division  of 
responsibility  in  the  platoon  school  as  in 
departmental  work  in  high  school  or 
college. 

MntC  See  Whale  Syetem  at  Work. 

(7)  Coordination  and  division  of  work. 
The  principal  must  have  a  clear  philos- 
ophy of  education  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  see  the  whole  system  at  work.  He 
must  see  the  points  of  division  and  the 
points  of  correlation  in  the  various  sub- 
jects. If  the  correlation  Is  to  be  success- 
fully worked  out  it  must  be  under  the 
direction  of  one.  The  principal  is  the 
logical  one.  Teachers,  no  matter  how 
willing,  usually  fail  to  see  the  other  de- 
partments of  work  as  they  see  their  own. 

(8)  The  platoon  school,  to  succeed 
best,  must  be  socialized.  Old  military 
forms  of  discipline  and  complete  teacher 
domination  of  groups  should  not  be  found 
in  the  platoon  school.  The  platoon 
school  is  strong  because  it  is  the  pupil's 
school.  It  develops  character  by  devel- 
oping self-assertion,  self-direction,  and 
self -control 
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AFTER    FIFTY    YEARS    IN 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES. 


(Continued  from  page  122.) 

The  discussion  of  internal  problems 
will  be  devoted  almost  «itirely  to  one 
question :  Are  the  rapidly  chaugiug  social 
and  economic  conditions  developing  new 
problems  in  agricultural  education,  or, 
at  least  intensifying  the  need  of  more 
attention  to  certain  of  Its  phases?  This 
discussion  is  entered  upon  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
considered  an  instance  of  unusual  te- 
merity. 

N«w  SMlal  aad  EcobobU  Cui4liti«M. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  assert  that 
the  farmer  is  living  in  a  new  social  and 
economic  euTlronment  as  compared  with 
the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  the 
period  when  the  land-grant  colleges  were 
being  organized  and  their  early  courses 
of  study  developed.  New  social  and  busi- 
ness conditions  now  react  upon  agricul- 
ture. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  western  heglra 
was  hardly  under  way.  Since  that  time 
there  has  occurred  a  nation-wide  redis- 
tribution of  population  and  production, 
bringing  In  Its  train  new  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  Regional  competition 
In  production  and  marketing  had  not  de- 
veloped In  those  earlier  days.  Then  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products  was 
a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The 
term,  "collective  buying  and  selling" 
had  not  been  heard.  Farmers  had  not 
been  summoned  to  court  for  alleged  vio- 
lation of  a  Sherman  Act 

Agricultural  organizations  were  local 
and  seemed  to  have  little  influence  and 
no  dear  function  beyond  serving  as  a 
medium  for  exchanging  Individual  opin- 
ions on  questions  of  farm  practice.  In- 
dustries were  not  so  fully  segregated  in 
large  centers,  draining,  as  they  have,  the 
rural  communities  of  their  young  life, 
thereby  creating  unfortunate  social  con- 
ditions, for  the  farm  was  then  more  self- 
dependent  industrially  than  it  is  now 
ami  employment  was  more  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

Farmer  Was  a  ConserratiTa  El«m«at. 

The  farmer  had  not  then  found  an  in- 
fluential place  in  national  politics,  for 
he  was  recognized  chiefly  in  political 
campaigns.  He  was  not  counted  as  an 
easy  mark  for  revolutionary  propaganda, 
but  was  reckoned  as  a  conservative  ele- 
ment in  tiie  body  politic  He  had  not 
been  accused  of  ** seeing  red*'  and  of 
ui>setting  the  political  "^ kettle  of  fish" 
or  of  beeomlBg  dangerous  to  social  and 
economic  stability  because  of  financial 
hardships. 


In  short,  the  great  social  and  economic 
problems,  somewhat  disturbing  in  their 
Intensity,  which  are  now  involved  In  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  agricul- 
tural people,  had  not  appeared  over  the 
horizon.  The  new  colleges  took  little  ac- 
count of  the  problems  of  human  relations 
and  their  agricultural  instruction  and 
outside  activities  were  so  far  as  possible 
centered  around  the  effort  to  make  "  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  be- 
fore." 

Farmen    OrganixMl    ta    laflaeBca    Lefislatioa. 

The  great  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  50  yeai*s  is  forcibly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  a  million  and  a  half  of 
farmers  are  now  organized  in  support  of 
the  efforts  of  their  accredited  representa- 
tives to  secure  desired  national  legisla- 
tion, efforts  so  successful  as  to  make  us 
anxious  that  they  shall  be  wisely 
directed.  Not  less  than  six  agricultural 
organizations  have  Invaded  the  city  of 
Washington  to  watch  legislation  and  the 
administration  of  agiicultural  affairs. 
The  farm  bloc,  whatever  that  term  may 
mean.  Is  said  to  have  dictated  to  Ck>ngress 
and  strongly  influenced  the  action  of  the 
President 

'Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  influence 
exerted  in  the  alleged  Interest  of  the 
farma-,  the  following  legislatioo  has  been 
accomplished:  An  emergency  tariff  act 
increasing  the  duties  on  agricultural 
products;  the  packer  act,  bringing  meat 
packers  under  Federal  control;  the  fu- 
tures act,  taxing  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery of  grain ;  amending  the  farm  loan 
law  and  the  farm'  credits  act  authoriz- 
ing the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  issue 
Its  own  bonds  for  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars  and  to  lend  one  million  dollars 
for  financing  agricultural  experts.  These 
measures  are  cited  to  illustrate  the  im- 
portant ways  In  which  agriculture  Is  now 
asking  for,  and  securing,  national  legis- 
lation In  Its  behalf. 

Affricaltaral  AdTcntarimff  With  Graat  PraMana. 

In  the  several  States  with  varying  suc- 
cess farmers  are  organizing  for  buying 
and  selling  and  for  the  betterment  of 
their  iodal  and  educational  conditions. 
Surely,  agriculture  is  adventuring  in  the 
domain  of  great  problems,  and  its  follow- 
ers may  not  be  expected  to  recede  from 
their  purpose  to  ppomot^^  and  defend 
their  fundamental  interests,  and  their 
fundamental  interests  are  fully  as  closely 
related  to  their  social  environment  and 
to  financial  and  market  conditions  as  to 
technical  methods.  The  extra  blade  of 
grass  must  be  sold  at  a  profit  or  It  is 
useless  to  produce  it 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  these  ef- 
forts and  their  inevitable  far-reaching 
influence  we  may  well  be  solicitous  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  with  which  they  shall 


be  directed.  Will  they  avoid  becoming  a 
selfish  class  struggle?  Will  they  divide 
Justly  between  the  rights  of  the  farmer 
and  the  rights  of  other  classes?  Will 
the  movements  supporte.d  by  agricultural 
sentiment  be  constructive  In  accordance 
with  sound  social  and  economic  princi- 
ples, and  will  farmers  hold  a  steady  and 
well-balanced  mind  at  those  times  when 
seasonal  conditions  cause  discourage- 
ment or  bad  markets  arouse  feeling  of 
resentment,  often  Irrational,  against 
what  is  asserted  to  be  the  oppression  of 
financial  and  commercial  Interests,  or 
the  alleged  sins  of  party  government? 

AfirmatiTa   Angwer   Only   in    Wiaa    Laadenhip. 

If  we  may  trust  the  lessons  of  past  ex- 
perience, our  only  assurance  of  an  af- 
firmative answer  to  these  questions  is  to 
be  found  in  wise  leadership.  Viscount 
Bryce,  that  clear  -  visioned  student  of 
human  affairs,  in  his  opening  address  at 
Wlliiamstown,  stressed  the  question  of 
leadership.  His  attitude  was  to  warn  us 
against  an  "  Idolatrous  belief  la  the  auto- 
matic virtue  and  unlimited  exeelleace  of 
a  democracy."  Jos^[>h  Conrad  does  not 
appear  to  be  entirely  rational  when  he 
asserts  that  **  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
saner  and  sounder  than  those  wlu>  as- 
sume to  guide  them,"  and  that  In  certaia 
great  essentials  "  the  people  in  the  mass 
are  always  better  than  their  leaders." 

The  ambitious  efforts  of  the  farmhig 
people,  democratic  in  character,  need 
leadership  not  only  In  high  places,  but 
in  community  life.  In  order  that  the 
general  mind  may  support  wise  policies 
It  should  be  something  more  than  leader- 
ship moved  by  political  expediency;  it 
should  be  the  leadership  of  unselflslmess 
actuated  by  a  high  resolve  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  rural  people;  a  well 
equipped  leadership,  rising  in  the  centers 
of  its  influence  to  the  level  of  agricul- 
tural statesmanship. 

A   DaMacimer   B4«calinc  ItMlf. 

Not  long  since  a  newly  elected  uni- 
versity president,  referring  in  his  inau- 
gural address  to  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, characterized  them  as  "a 
democracy  educating  itself."  To  what 
extent  is  democracy  BSing  the  institu- 
tions it  is  supporting  to  prepare  leaders 
f6r  the  agricultural  class,  especially  in 
those  social  and  business  relations  so 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front?  Are  the 
colleges  being  adjusted  to  the  new  de- 
mands? A  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion requires  that  we  agree  upon  what 
the  agricultural  college  should  accom- 
plish for  its  students  In  preparing  them 
for  future  leadersliip. 

There  appears  to  be  no  uncertainty  In 
the  mind  of  Secretary  Huglies  as  to  one 
thing    college    education    should    accowi- 
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pli**h.  In  his  address  before  the  Na- 
ti<nial  Education  Association  he  declared 
that  democracy  "  needs  men  trained  to 
tliinlf,  whose  mental  muscles  are  hard 
with  toU."  He  specified  "better  mental 
(1is<ipline  "  as  a  requisite  in  the  trying 
times  of  to-day,  and  suggests  the  classics 
nnd  mathematics  as  the  educational  tools 
l)o$t  adapted  to  that  end.  There  can  be 
uo  exceptions  in  the  application  of  these 
gi'iieral  truths.  Tlie  value  of  disciplined 
winds  is  not  reserved  to  the  professional 
clas-ses.  Such  minds  are  a  saving  factor 
in  all  human  activities  and  relations. 

MenUl  Disciplfaie  lUqvirai  Stern  Mental  Cffort 

When  it  comes  to  a  selection  of  the 
educational  tools  best  suited  to  mental 
discipline  differences  of  opinion  will  ap- 
pear. We  may  accept  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, however,  that  those  studies  have 
disciplinary  value  in  the  measure  that 
tbey  require  mind  concentration,  hard 
mental  effort  and  that  their  selection 
would  be  witliin  the  range  of  such  sub- 
jects as  language,  mathematics,  phil- 
osophy, social  and  economic  relations 
and  the  fundamental  sciences  pure  and 
applied,  having  especial  reference  of 
course  to  those  subjects  directly  impor- 
tant to  the  agricultural  people.  It  is 
true  that  many  pscrchologlsts,  perhaps 
all.  reject  the  idea  of  general  mental 
discipline  from  an  exercise  of  the  mind 
in  t  single  direction.  They  assert  that 
mental  toll  In  mathematics,  for  instance, 
gives  disclpliiie  obIj  in  that  field  or  in 
Buch  fields  as  are  covered  by  matlie- 
matieal  Unes  and  has  no  general  reaction 
on  the  mind.  If  the  psychologists  are 
right,  the  advice  of  the  distinguished 
Btatesman  still  holds,  and  there  is  every 
reason  why  specific  and  severe  mental 
toil  should  now  be  Imposed  in  those  sub- 
jects related  to  agriculture  such  as  the 
principles  of  government,  the  sociology 
of  rural  life,  the  economics  of  agricul- 
tural prodoctlon  and  distribution,  the 
organization  and  methods  of  finance  and 
general  business  relations,  not  neglect- 
ing the  idealism  of  individual  and  com- 
munity life.  If  history  teaches  us  any- 
thing as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  civic 
and  economic  structure  of  a  democracy 
may  safely  be  reared  and  maintained, 
such  knowledge  should  have  become  the 
definite  possession  of  the  college  grad- 
uate. It  Is  unfortunate  if  this  knowl- 
edge is  not  Imparted  or  if  under  the 
guise  of  academic  freedom  the  student 
is  so  instmcted  that  he  comes  to  re- 
gard the  aflbirs  of  the  world  as  all 
wrong  and  must  be  radically  reformed 
before  anything  is  right,  or  if  he  is  left 
latellectually  stranded  in  a  maze  of 
tlieory  and  speculation.  It  is  especially 
important  that  such  lastmction,  or  any 
IttstructiQa    for    that    matter,    shall   be 


something  more  than  popular  dilution. 
Extension  teaching  is  out  of  place  in  the 
college  classroom. 

The  mention  of  finance  brings  to  mind 
what  on  good  authority  is  said  to  have 
happened  during  the  war  in  one  of  our 
richest  agricultural  States,  63  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  which  Is  ruraL 
Under  the  Impulse  of  war-time  pros- 
perity the  people  of  the  State  booght 
land  out  of  reason  and  also  invested  in 
bad  securities  to  the  extent  of  not  less 
than  $200,000,000.  Now  the  Government 
is  irrati(Mially  blamed  for  the  resulting 
financial  distresa 

This  raises  the  query  whether  the  agri- 
cultural graduates  of  that  State  or  any 
State  who  go  back  to  mingle  with  their 
communities  have  been  given  a  clear 
vision  in  matters  of  finance,  the  banking 
system,  and  the  relation  of  the  farmer 
to  it,  some  knowledge  of  f&rm  credits, 
and  what  constitute  the  differences  be- 
tween good  and  unsafe  securities.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  have.  Bnt  if  not,  is 
not  snch  instruction  good  business  dis- 
cipline and  do  not  existing  conditions 
caU  for  it? 

Protect     IntcUectnsl     SichU     of     Agricaltaral 
Stadcnt. 

It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  opinion 
said  to  have  been  uttered  by  a  university 
president  that  a  study  of  practical 
poultry  keeping  is  as  disciplinary  as  any 
other  subject  On  the  contrary,  I  now 
contend  that  to  absorb  the.  time  of  a 
mentally  capable  undergraduate  to  any 
considerable  extent  with  com  jndging, 
cattle  judging,  judging  at  fairs,  pruning 
trees,  picking  and  packing  fruit,  and  but- 
ter and  cheese  making  Ls  cheating  him 
out  of  his  hntellectnal  rights  and  privi- 
leges and  is  to  that  extent  a  failure  to 
give  him  the  best  possible  college  prepa- 
ration for  an  efficient  service  in  agri- 
cultural affairs.  Such  exercises  belong 
to  the  apprenticeship  of  practice  and  not 
to  the  period  which  should  be  devoted 
to  mind  culture  and  to  teaching  "such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
subjects."  If  tlie  ultrapractical  Is  ex- 
cluded from  the  curriculum,  more  time 
could  be  given  to  a  study  of  subjects 
which  have  a  much  higher  disciplinary, 
or  even  practical  value,  especially  those 
human  and  economic  relations  with 
whidi  the  rural  people  are  now  so  inti- 
mately concerned.  Do  not  fail  to  note 
the  phrase  "mentally  and  morally  fit" 
It  is  used  advisedly.  Many  young  men 
enter  college  who  are  lacking  in  the  "  In- 
tellectual and  moral  impulses"  which 
alone  justify  their  presence  in  the  col- 
lege classroom.  Why  should  the  Na- 
tion and  State  waste  their  resources  on 


snch  poor  material?  Can  it  be  avoided? 
Tills  is  a  problem  for  the  future. 

But  it  is  urged,  "Perhaps  your  point 
of  view  is  all  right  for  leaders  in  re- 
search, teaching,  and  public  service. 
What  about  the  young  man  who  plans 
to  engage  in  practical  agriculture?  "  The 
answer  is  that  the  great  need  of  the 
farmer  to-day  is  to  understand  how  his 
social  and  business  environment  and  the 
facts  and  forces  of  the  physical  world 
react  on  his  welfare,  and  the  four  years 
of  college  life  are  more  than  needed  to 
accomplish  this.  The  larger  vision  is 
not  attained  when  so  much  time  is  given 
to  small  and  relatively  unimportant  de- 
tails. 

Listen  to  the  opinions  of  those  whom 
we  may  regard  as  qualified  to  speak : 

Proftessor  Roberts,  the  first  professor 
of  agriculture  at  Ciomell  University,  a 
man  of  practical  wisdom,  whom  we 
called  a  philosopher,  once  said,  "  I  have 
about  concluded  that  if  I  had  a  son  to 
prepare  for  a  farmer's  life,  I  would  give 
him  a  stiff  general  training  and  let  him 
learn  farm  practice  by  practicing  It" 

Mr.  Schwab,  whose  experiences  with 
men  entitle  his  opinions  to  great  respect, 
has  stated  that  he  desires  young  men  to 
enter  his  shops  with  a  knowledge  of 
language,  mathematics,  and  history,  and 
he  will  see  to  it  that  they  learn  their 
trade. 

Liberal    Stadlei   Afford    Wider   Horlxon. 

In  an  article  lately  appearing  in  the 
Independent,  a  well-known  Wisconsin 
dairyman  is  quoted  as  saying  "  I  did  not 
take  the  agricultural  course,  but  a  gen- 
eral one.  .  .  .  My  horizon  has  a  wider 
sweep  than  that  confined  within  the  limits 
of  a  stanchion.  I  have  specialized  in  fun- 
damental prindplea**  The  author  of  this 
article,  who  was  a  student  in  a  prominent 
agricultural  college,  falls  in  with  the  un- 
mistakable trend  of  thought  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  argues  for  a  more  liberal 
course  of  study  for  agricultural  students. 

Men  engaged  in  extension  work  have 
frequently  deplored  to  me  their  lack  of 
a  knowledge  of  fundamentals.  It  is 
significant  that  in  another  field  of  voca- 
tional education,  the  engineering,  the 
trend  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  many 
leading  teachers  is  strongly  toward  giv- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  attention  to 
the  principles  underlying  engineering 
education. 

It  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said 
will  not  be  regarded  as  antagonistic  to 
vocational  education,  but  rather  as  the 
expression  of  a  conviction  that  tlie  four 
years  of  college  lif^  are  set  apart  fer  do- 
veloping  biffh  ideals,  inteUectoal  vision, 
and  imparting  fundamental  knowledge,  a 
period  not  to  be  Invaded  by  the  simple 
details  of  practice. 
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Your  attention  is  called  briefly  to  one 
more  consideration.  We  are  in  tlie  flood 
tide  of  commercialism.  Our  educational 
agencies  from  the  high  school,  with  in- 
struction in  typewriting,  to  the  uni- 
versity, with  a  course  in  salesmanship, 
are  attempting  to  develop  money-earning 
capacity.  It  can  not  be  successfully  de- 
nied that  the  idealism  so  essential  to  the 
best  interests  of  community  and  national 
life  is  more  or  less  overshadowed  In 
school  and  college  education  by  the  atten- 
tion given  to  industrial  and  commercial 
aims.  How  is  it  with  the  colleges  of 
agriculture?  Are  they  In  spirit  and  In- 
fluence distinctly  idealistic  or  are  they 
so  dominated  by  considerations  of  voca- 
tional efliciency  as  to  exclude  the  exalta- 
tion of  moral  and  spiritual  attainments? 
A  democracy  may  well  insist  that  those 
of  its  number  who  dictate  the  policies  of 
Its  higher  education  shall  give  full  recog- 
nition to  those  personal  and  civic  vir- 
tues which  are  the  only  basis  of  good 
government  and  social  order. 

Your  charitable  consideration  is  asked 
if  this  discussion  has  dealt  with  the  ob- 
vious or  with  policies  and  conditions  al- 
readlly  attained.  However  this  may  be, 
let  us  hold  fast  to  the  truth,  exemplified 
by  all  human  experience,  that  the  great 
essential  in  the  education  which  best  fits 
a  man  for  an  efticlent  life  service,  what- 
ever the  field  In  which  the  service  Is  ren- 
dered, is  the  cultivation  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  faculties. 


BRAZILIAN    STUDENTS    OF    ECO- 
NOMICS ADDRESS  AMERICANS. 

Students  of  the  Academla  de  Com- 
merclo  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  have 
transmitted  through  Dr.  Francisco 
Figuelra  de  Mello,  director  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  the  American  commercial 
attach^,  W.  L.  Schurz,  a  message  to  their 
American  colleagues  as  an  evidence  of 
cordial  and  friendly  solidarity. 

"At  the  time  when  our  beloved  coun- 
try commemorates  the  first  centenary  of 
Its  political  independence,"  say  the 
students,  "  we  feel  a  just  pride  in  greet- 
ing our  colleagues  who  are  also  devoted 
to  the  study  of  such  a  vast  science  as 
economics,  preponderating  factor  in  the 
greatness  of  a  country.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  ties  of  mutual  friend- 
ship between  Brazil  and  all  American 
countries  shall  ever  grow  stronger  and 
become  Indestructible  for  the  glory  of 
this  continent. 

"  To  our  colleagues,  students  of  com- 
merce, we  express  our  most  sincere 
hopes  that  we  be  always  inspired  by  the 
pure  sentiment  of  an  unbreakable  Amer- 
ican brotherhood." 


PART-TIME  CLASSES 

FOR  FARM  BOYS 


North  Carolina  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Making  Vigorous  Effort  to 
Reach  and  Instruct  Country  Boys 
Who  Have  Left  School. 


To  reach  farm  boys  In  North  Carolina 
who  are  more  than  14  years  old  the  State 
department  of  education  Is  extending  its 
part-time  teaching  of  agriculture  and  re- 
lated subjects.  At  the  time  of  the  1920 
census  more  than  half  of  the  111,939 
farm  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
20  were  not  In  school.  Of  those  who 
were  in  school  only  1  in  55  was  at- 
tending the  vocational  agricultural 
schools.  To  help  part-time  teachers  in 
their  work,  Increase  the  number  of  boys 
receiving  instruction,  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Instruction,  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  has  Issued  a  spe- 
cial "part-time  number"  of  its  agricul- 
tural education  bulletin,  giving  sugges- 
tions as  to  organization  of  classes, 
courses  of  study,  etc. 

It  Is  suggested  by  this  bulletin  that 
teachers  first  try  to  organize  a  class  of 
boys  between  14  and  25  years,  before  un- 
dertaking work  with  older  men,  dividing 
the  students  Into  two  gi'oups  if  necessary, 
one  of  boys  and  one  of  adults.  Boys 
who  are  attending  schools  where  agricul- 
ture Is  not  taught  may  be  glad  to  join  the 
part-time  agricultmre  classes.  Since  vari- 
ous types  of  students  will  come  to  the 
school,  the  number  of  meetings  a  week 
must  be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  class. 

Some  boys  wish  to  take  other  subjects 
beside  agriculture,  and  usually  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  the  high-school 
principal  for  the  teaching  of  subjects 
as  Engliirti,  arithmetic,  and  community 
civics.  Others  will  find  that  a  course 
consisting  of  agriculture  and  farm  shop 
work  will  use  all  the  time  they  can  spare. 
All  part-time  instruction  should  be  or- 
ganized on  the  unit  course  basis,  says  the 
bulletin,  individual  courses  being  given 
on  hogs,  poultry,  dairy,  cattle,  cotton, 
corn,  fertilizers,  etc.,  Instead  of  being 
united  into  a  general  course.  Ten  les- 
sons is  the  minimum  length  for  one 
course,  and  each  lesson  should  last  at 
least  90  minutes.  Each  part-time  student 
is  required  to  carry  on  practical  woi*  aind 
to  use  an  account  book.  Teachers  are 
urged  to  seek  assistance  from  the  State 
experts  and  to  use  visual  aids  in  teach- 
ing. A  list  of  charts -and  slides  avail- 
able for  use  In  teaching  vocational  agri- 
culture Is  published  in  the  bulletin* 


ADDITIONS  TO  COLLEGE  ACCRED- 
ITED LISTS  IN  1922. 


AneciaUra  af  CoUeses  and  Preparatory  Sdi^rii 
of  the  Middle  SUtes  and  Maryland. 

George  Washington  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0. 

Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Ck)llege,  Emmltsburg, 
Md. 

Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster, 
Md. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

Niagara  University,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Juniata  College,  Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa. 

Llncoln  University,  Lincoln  University, 
Pa. 

Moravian  College,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thiel  College,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

AMOciation  of  CoUef  es  and  Secondary  Schoolf  ef 
the  Soathem  States. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn, 

Ala. 
Birmingham-Southern  College,  Bimiing- 

ham,  Ala. 
Howard  College,  Birmingham.  Ala. 
Spring  Hill  CoUege,  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 
Mississippi  College,  CUnton,  Misa 
Salem  College,  Wlnston-Salwn,  N.  C 
Maryvllle  College.  MaryviUe,  Tena 
Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth, 

Tex. 

AMOciation  of  American  UniTenities. 

[Subject  to  correction.! 

University    of    Arkansas,     Fayetteville, 

Ark. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Lofl 

Angeles,  Calif. 
Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  IlL 
Nortli- Western  College,  NapervlUe,  111- 
Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Ma8& 
Park  College,  Parkville,  Mo. 
Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  WUliams- 

burg,  Va. 


The  private  library  of  the  late  Capt 
W.  Gordon  McCabe,  of  Richmond,  has 
been  given  as  a  memorial  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  It  is  composed  of 
8,000  volumes  and  many  rare  pamphlets. 
Among  them  Is  a  complete  set  of  th« 
Literary  Messenger  and  a  notable  col- 
lection of  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  Sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  with  inscriptiona 
by  Robert  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Lord  Tennyson,  and  others  are  included. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  EDUCATION 


By  John  D.  Wolcott. 


African  education  commission.  Edu- 
cation In  Africa ;  a  study  of  west, 
south,  and  equatorial  Africa  by  the 
African  education  commission,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  fund 
and  foreign  mission  societies  of  North 
America  and  Europe;  report  prepared 
by  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  commission.  New  York,  Phelps- 
Stokes  fund  [1922]  xxviii,  323  p.  incL 
front,  illus.   (maps)   plates.    8°. 

The  African  education  commission  spent 
nearly  a  year  In  1920-21  In  trayellng 
through  a  great  part  of  Africa  and  thor- 
oughly studying  the  educational  status  of 
the  natives.  The  results  of  the  commis- 
sion's investigations  are  given  in  this  re- 
port. General  considerations  regarding 
Africa  and  education — the  characteristics 
of  the  people  and  their  environment,  are 
given  first  place  in  the  volume.  The  prob- 
lems of  organization  of  education  and  its 
adaptation  to  Africans  and  of  education 
of  the  masses  and  of  native  leadership  are 
also  discussed.  The  greater  part  of  the 
report  describes  In  detail  the  economic  and 
sociological  background  and  the  systems  of 
education  maintained  by  the  Government 
and  by  missions  in  each  of  the  principal 
regions  visited  by  the  commission. 

Genebax  education  boabd.  Public  edu- 
cation In  Indiana;  report  of  the  In- 
diana education  survey  commission. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission  by  the  General  education 
board.  New  York,  General  education 
board,  192a  x,  304  p.  front,  plates, 
diagrs.,  tables.    8*. 

While  recognising  the  many  excellent 
features  of  the  Indiana  school  system,  the 
survey  calls  attention  to  various  serious 
defldencies,  and  discusses  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  remedied.  The  report 
finds  that  Indiana  rural  schools  are  in  the 
main  poorly  organized  and  incompetently 
managed  and  that  teacher  training  is  in- 
adequate and  school  expenditures  insuffi- 
cient, while  under  the  present  organisation 
fuU  value  can  not  be  obtained  for  what  is 
expended.  The  survey  was  authorized  by 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Indiana  in  1921. 

JoBDArr,  David  Stabb.  The  days  of  a 
man,  being  memories  of  a  naturalist, 
teacher,  and  minor  prophet  of  democ- 
racy. Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World 
book  company,  1922.  2  v.  fronts., 
ports.,  plates.    8*. 

This  irutobiography  of  Doctor  Jordan  is 
the  record  of  a  long  and  active  career  in 
various  capacities  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  lands.  The  volumes  present 
the  author's  views  on  educational  theory 
and  practice,  based  on  his  experience  as 
teacher,  professor,  and  university  presi- 
dent, and  recount  his  achievements  as  an 
administrator.  Statements  are  also  given 
of   his   work    as   a   scientist,    and    of    his 


services  in  social,  political,  and  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  in  the  peace  movement, 
extending  to  the  year   1921. 

McCuLLouoH,  Jambs  F.  Looking  to  our 
foundations.  Geneva,  IlL,  The  Eco- 
nomic press,  1922.    ix,  374  p.    12**. 

The  writer  opposes  centralizing  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  schools,  and  also 
condemns  centralized  control  of  other  public 
interests. 

MoNBOE,  Walter  Scott.  An  introduction 
to  the  theory  of  educational  measure- 
ments. Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1923] 
xxlli.  864  p.  diagrs.,  tables.  12*'. 
(Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed. 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

This  book  was  prepared  primarily  for 
use  In  Instructing  college  students,  but  it 
ie  also  adapted  for  reading  by  superin- 
tendents of  schools  and  principals  who 
direct  the  use  of  educational  tests  in  our 
public  schools.  It  is  an  advanced  text- 
book dealing  with  the  fundamental  theory 
lying  back  of  the  construction,  use,  and 
Interpretation  of  educational  tests.  The 
historical  beginnings  of  standardized  ob- 
jective tests  are  first  outlined,  followed  by 
a  treatment  of  the  nature  and  process, 
uses  In  the  work  of  the  school,  and  con- 
struction of  educational  tests.  Directions 
are  also  given  for  making  a  critical  study 
of  an  educational  test,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  examinations,  which  are  not 
completely  to  be  replaced  by  tests.  The 
final  two  chapters  give  the  elements  of 
statistical   method. 

National  education  association.  Ad- 
dresses and  proceedings  of  the  sixtieth 
annual  meeting  held  at  Boston,  Mass., 
July  3-8,  1922.  Volume  LX.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  National  education  as- 
sociation, 1922.    XV,  1511  p.    8*. 

This  volume  of  proceedings  is  the  largest 
ever  issued  by  the  association.  Two  new 
departments — Immigrant  education  and  ele- 
mentary school  principals — are  added,  and 
the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  older  depart- 
ments are  given  in  full.  The  reports  of  ofll- 
cers  and  other  material  relating  directly  to 
the  activities  of  the  association  fill  consid- 
erable space  at  the  front  of  the  book. 

Odum,  Howabd  W.,  €d.  Public  welfare 
in  the  United  States;  with  a  supple- 
ment. Child  welfare,  ed.  by  James  H.  S. 
Bossard.  Philadelphia,  The  American 
academy  of  political  and  social  science, 
1923.  vl,  282  p.  8^  (The  Annals  of 
the  American  academy  of  political  and 
social  science,  voL  CV,  no.  194,  Janu- 
ary, 1923) 

The  newer  conception  of  protection  and 
development  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
welfare  has  recently  displaced  the  older 
idea  of  charities  and  corrections.  One  re- 
sult of  this  movement  is  the  establishment 
of   State   and   city   departments   of   public 


welfare,  which  are  supplemented  by  numer- 
ous private  and  voluntary  agencies.  This 
volume  is  composed  of  a  series  of  papers 
organized  into  groups  bearing  upon  various 
phases  of  the  problems  of  departments  of 
public  welfare.  They  discuss  the  principles 
and  history  of  the  subject,  the  contribu- 
tions of  voluntary  agencies,  State  and  mu- 
nicipal systems  of  public  welfare,  and  pro- 
fessional training  and  vocational  work  in 
this  connection.  Some  papers  in  the  vol- 
ume which  directly  concern  educators  are 
those  on  public  welfare  and  public  edu- 
cation— historical  analogies  and  present 
correlations,  by  S.  P.  Capen ;  organized 
citizen  effort  In  behalf  of  public  education, 
by  H.  W.  Nudd;  The  universities  and 
training  for  public  leadership  and  social 
work,  by  J.  B.  Hagerty. 

Parkeb,  Samuel  Chester.  Types  of  ele- 
mentary teaching  and  learning,  includ- 
ing practical  technique  and  scien- 
tific evidence.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc]  Glnn  and  company  [1923]  xvl, 
585  p.    Illus.     12'. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Parker  pro- 
duced a  volume  entitled  Qeneral  methods 
of  teaching  in  elementary  schools.  The 
present  book  gives  the  special  application 
of  the  general  principles  discussed  in  the 
former  work.  The  material  is  organized 
according  to  a  perspective  view  of  types 
of  learning.  First  come  the  "  four  elemen- 
tary skills"  in  handwriting,  spelling,  read- 
ing, and  arithmetic  respectively;  next  the 
four  thoughtful  processes — understanding 
social  life,  problcmsolvlng,  skillful  silent 
reading,  and  communicating  ideas ;  finally, 
recreational  and  moral  behavior,  including 
habits  of  harmless  enjoyment  and  clvlc- 
moral  Ideals  and  elflclcncy.  Much  of  the 
scientific  evidence  that  has  been  developed 
is  presented  to  Justify  and  interpret  the 
progressive  methods  set  forth. 

Swift,  Fletcher  Harper.  Studies  In 
public  school  finance :  The  West — Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado.  Minneapolis, 
The  University  of  Minnesota,  1922, 
xiv,  221  p.  diagrs.,  tables  (partly 
folded)  8'.  (Research  publications 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Edu* 
cation  series,  no.  1) 

In  view  of  the  constant  extension  of  our 
public-school  system  and  its  rapidly 
mounting  cost,  studies  of  public-school 
finance  are  now  demanded,  since  nearly 
every  State  needs  a  thorough  revision  of  its 
school-finance  laws,  methods,  and  policies. 
The  chief  purpose  of  these  studies  of  school 
finance  is  the  revelation  of  principles 
through  the  comparison  of  a  number  of 
varying  tyi)es.  The  present  study  by  Pro- 
fessor Swift  of  conditions  in  two  western 
States — California  and  Colorado — ^is  to  be 
foUowed  by  three  additional  volumes,  also 
to  be  published  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, examining  systems  of  school  finance 
in  selected  States  of  the  East,  Mlddla 
West,  and  South,  respectively. 

Thomas,  Leah  C,  and  Goldthwait, 
Joel  E.  Body  mechanics  and  health. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 
Mlflain  company  [1922]  112  p.  front, 
Ulus.    12'. 

This  manual  outlines  for  the  physical 
education  of  children  in  schools  a  type  of 
work  designed  to  develop  an  efficient  body 
by  training  in  habits  of  good  posture,  and 
by  teaching  the  fundamental  principles  of 
correct  use  of  the  body  at  work  or  at  play. 
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RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


(Continued  from  page  ttl,) 

much  mors  cooBlderatiOD.  RespoMibil- 
itj  can  be  better  placed  In  a  board  of  0 
members  than  in  one  of  15. 

An  equal  or  oTen  greater  iQ^rovement 
In  the  admlnlBtration  of  dtj  schoolB  has 
been  the  substitution  of  election  at  large 
for  election  by  wards.  In  19Q2,  25  of  67 
cities  tiected  or  appointed  board  mem- 
bers by  wards  or  districts.  Now  there 
are  among  these  same  67  cities  only  9 
In  which  this  method  obtains. 

Election  at  large  has  usually  resulted 
in  the  Improvement  of  the  schools  be- 
cause of  the  elimination  of  petty  ward 
politics.  In  cities  where  boards  are 
elected  by  wards,  they  hare  been  known 
to  nominate  teachers  for  their  respective 
districts,  each  member  by  "  senatorial 
courtesy"  being  accorded  the  final  word 
in  the  management  of  his  ward.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  better  class  of  men  are 
elected  at  large,  that  the  board  members 
are  more  inclined  to  pull  together  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  city,  and  that 
there  is  less  "log  rolling.**  So  rapidly 
have  cities  substituted  the  election  of 
boards  of  education  at  large  for  election 
by  wards  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
within  the  next  few  years  election  by 
appointment  at  large  will  be  universal. 

IndepcndenM  of  School*  Fnm  City  Aathoritlos. 

City  school  administration  has  attained 
such  importance,  and  the  schools  have 
so  expanded  their  activities  that  a  board 
of  education  directly  responsible  to  the 
people  is  required.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  students  of  school  administra- 
tion that  city  school  boards  should  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  city  officials, 
since  education  is  a  State  and  not  a 
municipal  function,  and  since  experience 
has  proved  that  an  adequate  city  school 
system  can  be  developed  best  by  a  school 
board  not  d^endent  upon  city  officials 
for  school  funds.  In  practice  the  ten- 
dency has  been  to  divorce  school  and 
city  finances.  Since  1002  the  city  coun- 
cil has  lost  ground  In  luiving  authority 
to  pass  upon  the  estimates  of  the  school 
board,  this  plan  having  been  abandoned 
in  11  of  52  cities  reporting  in  1902.  In 
6  of  the  11  cities  the  sdiool  board  now 
nalces  up  its  budget  vrithout  having  to 
submit  it  to  any  other  body  for  revision 
or  approval;  in  8  a  board  of  estimate 
passes  on  the  school  bvdget;  in  2,  the 
mayor;  and  in  1  the  superintendent. 

Most  States  now  have  general  educa- 
tion laws  governing  their  city  schools, 
which  is  much  better  than  the  plan  of 
having  separate  laws  for  each  city.  Doc- 
tor Finegan,  when  deputy  commlsaloner 


of  education  of  the  Stats  of  New  York, 
said  regarding  ay^dal  legislation  for 
cities:  *^here  is  no  force  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  conditions  In  the  sereral 
cities  of  a  State  are  so  varied  that  sepa- 
rate laws  are  required  for  the  proper 
rogaiation  and  ■aanageinsiit  ef  ti»  •eiioels 
in  such  cities.  Tlie  fact  that  in  many 
States  there  are  separata  laws  to  govern 
the  schoool  affairs  tn  ^ach  dty  In  the 
State  is  a  distinct  weakaess  In  tlie  gen- 
eral plan  of  school  admliUstration  in 
cities.  Bxperienos  shows  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  laws  governing  the  schools 
of  a  city  are  local  statutes  Invites  Inter- 
ference from  local  municipal  authorities. 
The  administration  of  school  systems  in 
cities  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by 
uniform  laws  regarding  the  cities  either 
as  a  whole  or  by  distinct  classes." 

Standlas  ConmltlMi  Cauo  Intonua  TiMiUe. 

Though  the  size  of  school  boards  has 
been  reduced  by  legal  enactment  one  of 
the  evils  of  the  large  board  remains  in 
many  cities,  namely  a  large  number  of 
standing  committees.  These  hang  on  a 
sort  of  vermiform  appendix  with  no  use- 
ful function  and  often  cause  internal 
trouble  In  not  a  few  cities  there  are  as 
many  standing  committees  as  there  are 
board  members,  it  not  being  unconamon 
fbr  each  member  to  hold  a  chairmanship, 
which  is  about  the  only  excuse  for  the 
existence  of  many  of  the  committees, 
since  there  is  nothing  in  particolar  for 
them  to  do,  or  else  they  take  upon  them- 
selves duties  that  belong  to  the  profes- 
idoaal  experts  employed  by  the  school 
board. 

A  board  of  five  or  seven  members  can 
discuss  and  pass  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  superintendent  wlthoi^  the 
assistance  of  a  committee.  Whenever 
items  of  bosiness  are  parceled  oat  to  dif- 
ferent committees,  there  is  usoally  little 
discussion  by  the  entire  board,  some 
members  being  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
the  others  are  doing.  If  the  board  acts 
as  a  whole,  responsil>ility  is  placed  on 
each  member  and  not  on  an  elusive  com- 
mittee; all  business,  not  part  of  it,  is 
covered  by  the  entire  board  and  all  mem- 
bers must  be  intimately  familiar  with  all 
the  business,  finance,  buildings,  etc. ;  this 
arrangement  insures  better  correlation 
and  more  harmonious  expenditures,  ex- 
pedites business,  and  avoids  shifting  re- 
sponsibility. One  argument  sometimes 
ndvnnced  in  favor  of  committees  Is  that 
they  can  meet  nnd  cro  over  the  work  an- 
slgned  them  without  huviug  it  d1<«cu8sed 
openly  in  board  meeting.  This  argument 
that  a  school  bmrtness  should  be  trans- 
acted through  committees  so  as  not  to 
attract  the  attentiofi  of  the  public  is  not 
valid  tn  a  democracy.  The  school  board 
represents  the  people,  who  should  be  Icept 


informed  of  the  diiq>osltlon  of  all  sduMl 
uMttMS  that  afDset  tbs  general  publia 
There  are  times,  it  is  true,  when  it  Is 
necessary  fbr  the  board  or  a  special  com- 
mittee to  discuss  in  private  matters  la 
which  only  individuals  are  interested. 

Beards  'Of  edneatioB  haTe  beeo  slow  to 
abolish  standing  committees  or  to  rednce 
the  number  of  such  committees,  but  manj 
boards  in  both  the  smaller  and  the  larger 
cities  are  abolishing  all  standing  commit- 
tees, or  have  reduced  the  number,  usually 
to  two  or  three,  thus  tending  to  make 
the  administrative  machinery  simpler 
and  lighter  running. 

8ap«H«tMideBt  tho  RmiefUf  OAcer. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
school  boards  legislate  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  their  various  com- 
mittees and  sometimes  execute  through 
them,  there  has  been  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  superintendent  as  an  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  board  of  education, 
charged  with  the  nomination  of  teachers, 
the  recommendation  of  text-books,  and 
the  preparation  of  course  of  study,  but 
the  policy  of  making  him  the  one  admin- 
istrative officer  has  not  been  generally 
adopted,  though  this  is  the  tendency. 
Business  experience  proves  that  a  cor- 
poration can  not  prosqper  with  more  than 
one  executive  officer.  There  is  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  corporation  which 
decides  upon  policies  recommended  by 
the  manager,  to  whosa  all  other  em- 
ployees are  subordinate. 

The  same  principle  applies  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  school  sy^em.  The 
board  of  education  should  legislata  and 
the  superintendent  execute  In  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  schooL  He  G^uld  be 
the  one  executive.  All  other  employees 
of  the  board  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  superintendent,  reporting  to  tbe 
board  through  him.  By  this  arrange- 
ment responsibility  is  definitely  fixed. 
The  superintendent  stands  or  falls  as 
he  can  or  as  he  can  not  carry  out  the 
plans  adopted  by  the  school  board. 

BushieM  Affairs  Hart  Bdacational  Aapect. 

One  reason  why  so  many  boards  of 
education  have  two  or  more  independent 
executives,  such  as  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  business  manager,  is 
that  they  have  been  slow  to  realize  that 
every  matter  that  comes  before  them  for 
legislation  affects  the  child.  The  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  are  educational  matters. 
An  educator  must,  therefore,  have  gen- 
eral supei'vision  of  these.  It  is  true  that 
he  may  not.  and  In  most  cases  does  not. 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  or  of  erecting  school 
btdldings;  yet  this  is  no  valid  reason 
why  a  business  manager  or  a  superin- 
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tendent  of  bufldingB  shouli!  be  infle- 
fteatoit  exectttive  offieefs.  It  would  be 
jsst  fiB  logical  and  as  practical  for  the 
teacber  of  French,  say,  In  the  high 
school  to  be  Independent  of  the  super- 
Iflteadent  who  may  not  kDOw  a  w«rd  of 
timt  languc^ge,  or  for  the  principal  of  a 
school  to  be  independent  He  knows,  or 
shoiiM  know,  more  about  his  particular 
fichool  tlm  the  aqperintendent,  whose 
business  it  ia  to  look  after  the  larger 
phases  of  administration,  to  act  as  the 
coordinator,  as  the  man  to  get  things 
done,  making  every  other  person  In  the 
school  system  responsible  for  some  defi- 
nite thing.  Though  not  all  boards  of 
education  have  made  the  saperinteodeot 
the  one  administrative  head,  niaay  of 
them  have  witliln  the  past  tew  years  ac- 
corded hfm  many  of  the  prerogatives 
that  belong  to  ttn  executive  officer. 
TJiey  have  made  the  office  a  more  digni- 
fied one,  calling  for  men  with  execu- 
tive as  well  as  with  teaching  ability. 

For  this  reason  a  new  type  of  super- 
intendent has  cotne  to  the  front  In- 
stead of  tlie  mere  pedagog  out  of  totidi 
with  tiie  world  and  full  of  self-coa- 
placency,  tltere  is  the  practical,  scten- 
tific  administrator  who  is  able  to  show 
what  the  schools  are  accomplishing.  He 
e»D  show  the  public  bow  the  school 
funds  have  been  expended.  He  has  de- 
veloped school  accouDting  *'so  as  to 
indicate  with  definitesess  the  purpose 
fM*  which  all  money  Is  spent  on  t«rms 
of  the  particular  service  aecuredt  aad 
also  with  respect  to  the  particular  diri- 
Bion,  school,  or  subject  taught" 

The  new  type  of  superintendent  lias 
also  learned  te  show  wlmt  cbitdren  hs^^e 
achieved,  fie  is  using  more  defii^te 
measurem^its.  His  amraal  reports  are 
no  kMiger  abstract  treatises  on  aduca- 
tioB,  or  mere  political  document&  The 
frankness  with  which  maity  soperinftenfl- 
eats  set  f^th  condltioias  in  th^r 
schools  Is  an  Indication  of  tha  diange 
for  the  better  tliat  has  come  ahouft  in 
school  administration.  For  instance,  the 
wh<^  situation  regarding  progress  of 
pupils  throu^  the  grades,  school 
attendance,  achievensent  of  pupils  meas- 
ured by  w^l-known  standards  are  pre- 
aeoted  and  recommendations  made  on 
the  basis  «f  fact 

Th«  S«nrv  hi  SdMol  AAaOidatnitloii. 

In  this  connection  mention  i^ould  be 
made  of  the  improvement  in  school 
administration  through  the  influence  of 
the  school  survey.  Though  the  Imme- 
diate results  in  the  cities  where  surveys 
have  been  made  have  not  always  been 
«U  that  could  be  desired,  th^  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  helpful  to  school  admin- 
istrators. They  have  at  least  shown  a 
method  of  attacking  educatfonal  prob- 
t<Mn%   aad   Htn^  liawa  aroused 


interest  In  school  administration,  espe- 
dafly  in  the  approadi  from  the  fact  side. 
As  a  result  of  the  survejrs,  more  super- 
intendents are  surveying  ihetr  own 
schools,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  bet- 
ter type  of  school  report.  If  the  outside 
survey  has  accomplished  notlting  more 
than  to  cause  schoolmen  to  study  their 
own  schools  it  has  been  worth  while. 
Whether  surveys  from  persons  outside 
the  school  system  wHl  continue  is  a 
question.  One  thing  is  certain:  There 
wQl  be  more  self-surveys.  Superintend- 
ents surveying  their  own  schools  may 
call  in  some  one  as  a  consulting  special- 
ist to  help  them  interpret  the  fttcts. 
As  bureaus  of  research  are  organized, 
surveys  by  outsiders  wffl  no  doubt  be- 
come fewer.  The  establishment  of  such 
bureaus  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  country  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  school  administration,  from 
the  fact  that  educational  problems  are 
being  diagnosed  b^ore  a  remedy  is  pre- 
scribed. Heretofore  r^nedies  have  been 
prescribed  before  diagnosis — the  practice 
of  the  quAek  doctor.  The  conclusions 
adready  rea<ted  by  these  bureaus  ha^e 
been  si^sificaat,  and  will  mo  doubt  be 
far-reftdiing  In  their  intuenca. 


That  there  sbould  be  a  more  careful 
study  made  «f  eity  sdhool  aystems  Is 
evktont  when  the  broadened  scope  of 
educftttoa  is  considartd.  A  few  years 
ago  the  course  of  study  was  simple,  in- 
flexible, designed  only  for  the  soKMsedly 
average  child.  Probably  the  oMt  signifi- 
cant dev^opmemt  in  educatiesial  adminis- 
tration in  recent  years  has  been  marked 
by  the  introdoetioa  of  eoorses  of  stu4y 
to  meet  individual  weaknesses  and 
strengths  in  puplhL  The  aim  Is  to  five 
every  child  a  fair  show,  to  make  educa- 
tion more  democratic  In  ti»  larger 
cities  the  child  i^o  has  ability  in  maoual 
and  technical  lines  now  has  the  same 
opportunity  as  the  child  who  is  book- 
minded,  as  the  child  who  is  preparing 
for  the  college  classical  coursei 

Not  only  have  the  schools  made  provi- 
sion for  an  the  children  of  all  the  people, 
but  for  all  the  people  This  is  seen  In 
the  opening  of  night  schools  and  lectui© 
courses  tor  edicts  and  in  tlie  using  of 
the  school  plant  tor  eommunity  pur- 
poses. 

These  thmtgm  la  the  omrses  of  atuc^ 
and  In  the  g^reatar  use  of  tha  school 
plj»t  have  mde  necessary  a  new  type  of 
school  building  whldi  noow  has  school 
shops,  home  econemic  rocoiu,  a  jrymna- 
slum,  an  audltoriom,  speeloUy  equipped 
for  special  dasBss,  destatl  and  Medical 
offices.  ne  fanpreveasgint  la  school 
architecture  may  be  counted  en  as  one 
of  thfi  ndvnnoaTwon^^  made  ill  city  scliool 
administration. 


DISTRICT  MGmS  ITS 

SECOND  CENTURY 


Centennial  Celebration  Includes 
Pageant  Showing  School  Scenes 
of  Early  Days — ^Teacher  Boarded 
Aronnd  and  Received  $17.50  a 
Tear. 


In  connection  with  the  observance  of 
American  Education  Week,  a  school  dis- 
trict In  East  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  celebrated 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary,  says  a 
bulletin  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  school  district, 
which  now  has  40  teachers  and  more 
than  1,200  pupils,  was  founded  at  a 
meeting  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  citi- 
zens In  the  town  of  Perlnton,  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1822.  The  identity  of  the  district 
has  been  maintained  ever  since,  and  the 
record  of  every  school  meeting  is  com- 
plete. 

The  first  public  money  received  was 
$17.51,  wtiieh  was  turned  over  to  the 
teacher  for  his  yearly  salary.  The 
teacher  Inmrded  around,  sending  a  week 
la  each  family  for  eaah  child  from  Hiat 
famny  in  ac^ooL  Tlie  e^a  of  $20  was 
raised  by  tax  to  fit  up  the  room  for  the 
SCHOOL  Wood  was  fumfehed  by  each 
famny,  according  to  the  number  of  An- 
drea in  BchooL  The  acceptance  and 
measurement  of  tlm  wood  was  left  to 
the  teacher.  If  it  were  not  delivered  by 
the  first  of  January  following,  an  assess- 
ment was  mads  against  ttie  fSHnily  at 
On  rate  «f  65  cents  a  cord. 

For  tlie  first  three-quarters  of  tlie  cen- 
tury tlie  school  was  typical  of  the  •*  Httle 
red  schoolhouse,"  but  in  the  past  25 
years  it  has  been  growteg.  ,The  centen- 
nial ceMbratien  induded  a  pageant 
ibewling  thm  first  school  meeting  and 
sdiool  scenes  In  the  early  days  and  at 
preaaat,  both  children  and  adnlts  taking 
part  OhUdren  of  forelgn-bom  residents 
took  part  In  the  pageant,  wearing  the 
native  costumes  of  their  xMirents. 


••God  never  intended  an  achievement 
witlumt  great  eifort  There  is  no  re- 
^mrd  without  great  labor."  These  words 
of  PresideBt  Harding  are  the  tert  for 
the  new  year  In  20  schools  of  New  Y^rtc 
City,  as  suggested  in  a  letter  te  all  prin- 
cipals and  teadiers  in  the  two  districts 
supervised  by  Dr.  Sdward  W.  Stitt.  The 
{M^ils  who  «lood  highest  in  each  class  in 
titese,  districts  received  a  copy  ef  the 
raperlntendent**  letter  to  boys  aoid  gfrls. 
Eotfa  lettSES  were  printed  in  s<^ool  shops 
and  are  examples  of  fine  typography. 
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LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 

FOR  NEGROES 


Conference  in  Tnskegee,  Ala.,  to 
Discuss  Their  Problems — Coop- 
eration Between  Colleges  for 
White  and  for  Colored  Stu- 
dents— ^Technical  Training  Advo- 
cated. 


Problems  of  cooperation  between  white 
and  colored  land-grant  colleges,  higher 
standards  of  training  in  the  dilTerent 
curricula,  and  better  adaptation  of  the 
colored  land-grant  college  programs  to 
existing  needs  were  discussed  at  the 
southern  conference  on  education  In 
colored  land-grant  colleges,  held  at  Tus- 
kegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  January  15  and  16,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  J.  Tlgert, 
United  States  Ck)mmissloner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Phllocophy    of    Race    BcUtioiishipt. 

The  philosophy  underlying  satisfac- 
tory race  relationships  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  W.  D.  Weatherford, 
president  Southern  College  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations.  A  report 
of  progress  in  negro  land-grant  colleges 
was  presented  by  H.  O.  Sargent,  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Funda- 
mentals of  the  program  of  education  In 
the  South,  especially  of  negro  education, 
were  discussed  by  Dr.  John  J.  Tlgert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Doctor  Tlgert  commended  the 
work  of  advancing  negro  education  that 
has  been  done  by  such  Institutions  as 
Tuskegee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  of  Dr.  Robert 
R.  Moton,^  principal  of  the  institute. 
President  J.  M.  Gandy,  of  Virginia  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute,  outlined 
the  needs  of  negro  land-grant  colleges. 
VocAtional  OpportnnitiM  for  N«ffro«f. 

Possibilities  of  agricultural  extension 
work  for  negroes  were  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  A.  O.  True,  director  of  the  States 
Relations  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  impor- 
tance of  technical  training  was  taken  up 
by  B.  T.  Franks,  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  and  opportunities  In 
vocational  agriculture  were  discussed  by 
Dr.  0.  H.  Lane,  also  of  the  Federal 
board.  Miss  Adelaide  8.  Baylor,  chief 
of  the  home  economics  education  serv- 
ice, Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, described  the  opportunltles^in  the 
field  of  home  economics  for  negro 
women*  emphasizing  the  Importance  of 


home  making.  .  Addresses  were  made 
also  by  the  Hon.  George  M.  Colvln,  State 
superintendent  of  education,  Kentucky, 
and  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Pugsley,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
program  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Walton  C.  John,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  who  was  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  conference. 

During  the  conference  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation carried  on  related  conferences 
with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  work 
of  negro  land-grant  colleges. 

This  conference  is  the  third  of  a  se- 
ries which  was  begun  about  three  years 
ago  as  a  result  of  a  general  survey  of 
the  17  negro  land-grant  colleges  by  the 
specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistics 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 


PROVIDES   FOR   WEEK-DAY   RELI- 
GIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

To  develop  greater  interest  in  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  conduct,*  the 
schools  of  three  Wisconsin  cities  excuse 
the  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades  for  an  hour  a  week  to 
attend  classes  conducted  by  the  church 
authorities  of  their  various  faiths.  The 
plan  was  first  worked  out  in  the  city  of 
Appleton,  under  the  religion  department 
of  Lawrence  College,  and  five  special 
schools  are  maintained  tliere  to  instruct 
the  children  in  religious  principles. 
Seven  Protestant  denominations  cooper- 
ate in  directing  one  of  these  schools,  and 
the  other  four  are  directed  by  the 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Christian  Science, 
and  Jewish  churches. 


PBINCIPAL  ABTIOLES 

IN  THIS  NTTMBEB. 


Beoent  Progresi  in  City  Sohool  Ad- 
ministration, W.  8.  DelTenbaugh. 

After  Fifty  Yean  with  the  Land- 
Orant  Oolleges,  WilUam  H.  Jor- 
dan. 

A  BepreientatiTe  Oity  Sohool  Syi- 
tem,  Frank  Cody. 

Eduoation  in  Holland,  F.  A.  Dioli. 

Lines  of  Progress  in  Teacher  Train- 
ing, Nina  C.  Vanderwalker. 

The  Kindergarten  and  Betardation, 
Jnlia  Wade  Abbot. 

Preparation  of  Teachers  for  Bural 
Schools,  Xatherine  M.  Cook. 

Model  Flatoon  Sohool  Developed  by 
Akron  Teachers'  College,  W.  J. 
Bankei. 


USE  OF  HEIGHT 

AND  WEIGHT  TABLES 


Inculcation  of  Health  Habits  Clearly 
Results  in  Important  Gain  in 
Weight — ^Experiments  at  Somer- 
ville  and  Maiden,  Mass.,  Prove 
It — ^Work  Neither  Medical  Nor 
Technical. 


The  benefit  of  health  training  is  demon- 
strable by  growth  records.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the 
right  use  and  wrong  use  of  standard 
weight  tables.  But  at  all  events  it  is 
clear  that  growth  is  a  normal  process 
for  the  healthy  child;  and  when  we 
found  in  Someryille,  Mass.,  that  in  a 
group  of  children  receiving  health  train- 
ing for  the  year  only  one  pupil  out  of 
a  class  of  89  failed  to  make  an  average 
growth  gain,  whereas  in  two  control 
grades  of  the  same  size,  where  health 
training  was  not  carried  on,  9  and  16 
children,  respectively,  failed  to  make  a 
normal  growth  gain,  it  seemed  clear  tliat 
the  adoption  of  health  habits  had  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect 

The  results  of  our  present  studies  in 
Maiden,  Mass.,  are  not  yet  available  for 
publication.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
of  247  children  who  were  below  average 
weight  for  their  age  and  height  and  re- 
ceived health  training,  118  were  nearer 
the  normal  at  faster  than  in  November. 
In  a  control  group,  where  other  .conditions 
were  the  same,  but  where  no  health 
training  was  carried  out,  there  were  141 
children  below  average  weight,  and*  of 
these  only  37  Improved  their  condition 
in  the  time  mentioned.  In  other  words, 
among  underweight  chlldr^i  receivhig 
health  training  118  made  a  definite  gain 
toward  normal  weight  for  their  height 
and  age,  while  129  stood  sUll  or  lost  In 
a  similar  group  which  did  not  receive 
health  teaching  87  made  a  gain  while 
104  stood  still  or  lost 

The  work  carried  out  with  these  pupils 
was  nonmedical  and  untechnlcal.  It  in- 
volved the  work  of  a  well-trained  teacher 
who  first  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  child 
in  the  positive  factors  of  health,  such  as 
growth,  strength,  and  beauty,  and  then 
trained  the  children  in  the  important 
health  habits  through  classroom  teaching, 
the  keeping  of  habit  records,  the  making 
of  scrapbooks,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
other  projects  by  the  children,  and  occa- 
sional talks  with  some  of  the  childi*en 
about  their  own  particular  needs. — The 
nation's  Health. 
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Educational  Situation  in  the     Reorganization  of  Education 
National  Capital  in  the  Departments 


Awakened  Public  Interest  the  Outstanding  Development,   School- 
house  Construction  Woefully  in  Arrears,  Passage  of  Pending  Bills 
Will  Help,  Congress  the  Local  Legislative  Body.  Citizens  of  Dis- 
trict Do  Not  Enjoy  Right  of  Storage 

By  F.  W.  BALLOU 
SufterinienJeni  of  Public  Schools 

THE  OUTSTANDING  DEVELOPMENT  during  the  past 
few  years  in  tbe  educational  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  be^i  the  awakening  of  public  interest  in 
the  support  of  an  adequate  constructiye  program.  This  devel- 
opment is  the  result  of  a  systematic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 
develop  a  systematic  program  of  educa- 
tion for  the  District  and  to  secure  local 
public  approval  therefor. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  organized  into  a  large  number  of 
local  citizens'  associations.  E^ch  section 
of  the  District  has  its  own  local  body 
which  interests  itself  in  the  pubUc  wel- 
fare. Moreover,  there  are  other  civic 
bodies  representing  general  interests  of 
the  District,  such  as  the  Federation  of 
Citizens'  Associations,  Board  of  Trade, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Club, 
Lions'  Club,  Civitan  Club,  Klwanis  Club, 
and  others.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
held  a  meeting  with  the  representatives 
of  these  local  associations  each  year  for 
the  past  three  years  during  the  first 
week  of  December,  when  Congress  con- 
venes. These  meetings  have  been  at- 
tended by  a  hundred  or  more  such  repre- 
sentatives. At  this  meeting  the  Board  of 
Education  has  presented  its  constructive 
educational  program  for  the  year,  and 
has  Invited  criticism  and  comment,  and 
has  sought  the  support  of  the  organiza- 
tions represented  by  the  delegates  at 
those  meetings.  The  constructive  pro- 
gram so  presented  has  uniformly  met  with  the  approval  and 
Indorsement  of  the  local  associations.  Indeed,  at  the  most 
recent  meeting,  the  delegates  assembled  voted  to  constitute  a 
special  committee  of  five  representatives  who  should  become  a 
committee  to  further  the  legislation  in  Congress  aftecting  the 
•chool  system.  This  committee  has  concerned  itself  not  only 
(Continued  on  page  166,) 
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17DUCATION  is  not  only  a  moral 
^^  renovator  and  a  multiplier  of  in- 
tellectual power  but  it  is  also  the 
most  prolific  parent  of  material  riches. 
It  has  a  right,  therefore,  not  only  to 
be  included  in  the  grand  inventory  of 
a  nation's  resources  but  to  be  placed 
at  the  very  head  of  that  inventory. 
It  is  not  only  the  most  honest  and 
honorable,  but  the  surest  means  of 
amassing  property.  A  trespasser  or 
a  knave  may  forcibly  or  fraudulently 
appropriate  the  earnings  of  others  to 
himself,  but  education  has  the  pre- 
rogative of  originating  or  generating 
property  more  certainly  and  more 
rapidly  than  it  was  ever  accumulated 
by  force  or  fraud.  It  has  more  than 
the  quality  of  an  ordinary  mercan- 
tile commodity,  from  which  the  pos- 
sessor realixes  but  a  single  profit  as 
it  passes  through  his  hands;  it  rather 
resembles  fixed  capital,  yielding  con- 
stant and  high  revenues.  As  it  en- 
joys an  immunity  from  common 
casualties,  it  incurs  no  cost  for  in- 
surance or  defense. — Horace  Mann. 


Proposal  to  Create  Department  of  Education  and  Welfare  a  DeVel^ 

opment  of  Paramount  Importance,     Existing  Organization  Grew 

Without  Unified  Plan,    Men  of  Highest  Type  to  Be  Selected  for 

Appoiniment  as  Assistant  Secretaries 

By  JNO.  J.  TIGERT 
United  Stales  Commissioner  of  Education 

IT  IS  not  only  a  conspicuous  honor  but  a  most  gratifying 
privilege  that  has  been  conferred  upon  me  by  the  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  to  occupy  a  place  on  the 
program  at  the  opening  of  this  meeting,  which  promises  to  mark 

a  new  epoch  of  progress  In  education. 

The  President  assigned  to  me  the  duty 
of  making  some  observations  at  this  time 
upon  some  of  the  outstanding  things 
which  I  have  observed  in  my  official 
visits  over  the  country  and  which  bear 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  the 
State;  but  there  has  transpired  within 
the  past  few  days  a  matter  of  trans- 
cendent and  paramount  imix>rtance 
which  will  have  perhaps  a  far-reaching 
effect  upon  the  educational  welfare  of  all 
the  children  in  the  Nation,  and  it  seems 
wise  to  devote  my  entire  attention  at 
this  time  to  this  significant  development 
in  the  Federal  program.  I  refer  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  recently  put 
before  the  Congress  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Congress  which  will  con- 
vene in  December.  I  feel  that  I  am 
called  upon  to  do  this  particularly  be- 
cause the  proposed  reorganization  will 
have  a  more  significant  effect  upon  educa- 
tion than  upon  any  other  of  the  manifold 
Interests  involved.  In  presenting  this 
matter  I  do  so  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  without  the  slightest  desire  to 
inject  political  or  Federal  authority  upon 
this  body  with  a  view  to  inflnenclng  its  probable  action  or  attitude 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  reorganization.  I  desire  to  bring 
to  this  body,  representing  as  It  does  those  who  are  administering 
education  in  the  United  States,  with  all  the  courtesy  that  is  due  to 
such  a  body,  such  information  as  I  have  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  education. 

Read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  not  been  or- 
ganized and  developed  according  to  a 
logical  plan,  but  that  these  departments 
have  been  established  and  have  grown 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  according 
to  the  exigencies  and  political  demands 
of  the  successive  administrations. 
From  the  time  of  George  Washington  to 
the  present,  opportunism  and  expediency 
have  largely  created  and  evolved  the 
various  departments,  establishments,  and 
bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
no  concerted  plan  has  been  followed. 
One  who  begins  to  look  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  activities  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finds  all  kinds  of  anomaloui 
things  which  appear  Inexplicable  and  al- 
most laughable.  It  almost  seams  that 
some  one  must  have  written  down  the 
names  of  the  various  departments,  estab- 
lishments, and  bureaus  and  drawn  them 
by  chance  from  a  hat,  without  regard  to 
function  or  relationship.  In  no  activity 
does  this  appear  more  conspicuously  than 
In  education.  One  may  b0  surprised  to 
find  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Patent 
Office  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  other  similar  anomalies,  but  he  is 
bewildered  to  find  that  the  educational 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
carried  on  by  some  thirty-odd  bureaus, 
organizations,  and  agencies  scattered 
through  the  Departments  of  Interior, 
Treasury,  War,  Labor,  Justice,  Agricul- 
ture, and  various  independent  establish- 
ments. 

DepartmmU  Organized  Heterogeneousljf 

The  lack  of  unity  and  proper  relation- 
ship of  activities  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  present  administra- 
tion. President  Harding,  appreciating 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  committed 
himself  during  the  campaign  for  the 
presidency,  in  his  inaugural  address,  and 
in  his  first  message  to  the  OTth  Congress, 
to  a  reorganization  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, laying  particular  stress  upOn 
the  need  of  establishing  a  department  to 
promote  citizenship  and  general  welfare, 
including  education.  The  President 
pointed  to  the  inefficiency  and  uneconomic 
character  of  the  present  organization  of 
the  executive  departments  and  stressed 
the  need  of  a  new  department  to  concern 
itself  with  the  public  welfare,  Including 
such  matters  as  education,  health,  social 
service,  and  care  of  those  men  who  have 
suffered  in  military  service  for  their 
country.  In  the  President's  own  words: 
""The  present  system  magnifies  cost  and 
fritters  energy." 

For  many  years  before  he  dreamed  of 
being  Presidoit  of  the  United  States  or 


even  Senator,  Warren  G.  Harding  had 
pondered  this  matter  of  a  more  adequate 
provision  by  our  Government  for  develop- 
ing and  conserving  its  citizenship.  This 
is  not  remarkable  when  one  considers 
that  he  came  of  a  family  which  long  de- 
voted itself  to  social  service  and  welfare. 
The  Hardings  come  of  a  sturdy  old  New 
England  stock,  and  the  best  ideals  of  that 
stock  have  been  preserved  among  them. 
The  President's  father  is  still  practicing 
medicine  at  Marion,  Ohio,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  four  score  years;  his 
mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  and  deep- 
ly religious  nature ;  his  only  brother  is  a 
leading  physician  in  Columbus,  Ohio ;  one 
of  his  sisters  is  a  teacher  by  profession, 
and  teaches  English  in  the  Marion  High 
School;  another  sister  was  for  many 
years  a  missionary  to  India,  where  she 
took  part  in  the  establishment  of  numer- 
ous missions,  schools  and  dispensaries, 
and  has  long  dedicated  herself  to  social 
service.  Since  her  brother's  election  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Capital  City.  It  was  of  Caro- 
lyn and  her  brother  Warren — the  last 
and  first  bom  of  her  children — ^that  the 
mother  said  l)efore  she  passed  away: 
"These  are  consecrated  for  service  to 
God  and  humanity.** 

President  IrUeresUd  in  EdueaUon 

Coming  of  a  family  of  this  character, 
it  is  no  strange  circumstance  that  the 
President  should  have  interested  himself 
in  a  more  effective  service  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  education,  health,  social 
uplift,  care  of  soldiers,  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  public  welfare.  Many  perplex- 
ing problems  of  a  domestic  and  inter- 
national character  have  occupied  the 
President  during  the  two  years  of  his 
administration  which  have  elapsed,  but 
this  reorganization  would  have  received 
attention  early  in  the  administration  had 
it  not  been  for  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  securing  the  necessary  accord  among 
the  various  executive  departments  in- 
volved. The  President  feels  deep  regret 
in  the  delay  which  has  occurred  and  at- 
tributes it  solely,  to  use  his  own  words 
employed  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  to 
the  "  difficulty  which  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  reconciling  the  views  of  the 
various  persons  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government" 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  enter  in  detail 
into  a  discussion  of  the  reorganization 
of  those  executive  departments  which  do 
not  affect  education,  but  the  general  out- 
line of  the  reorganization  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  the  Cabinet 
is  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  The  coordination  of  the  Military 
and  Naval  Establishments  under  a  single 


Cabinet   officer   as   the   Department  of 
National  Defense. 

II.  The  transfer  of  all  nonmilitary 
functions  from  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments to  civilian  departments,  chiefly 
Interior  and  Commerce. 

III.  The  elimination  of  all  nonfiscal 
functions  from  the  Treasury  Department 

IV.  The  establishment  of  one  new  de- 
partment, the  Department  of  Education 
and  Welfare. 

V.  The  change  of  the  name  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  Department  of 
Communications. 

Merge  Independent  EiiMiskments 

VI.  The  attachment  to  the  several  de- 
partments of  all  independent  establisli- 
ments  except  those  which  perform  quasi- 
Judicial  functions  or  act  as  service 
agencies  for  all  departments. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Government  De- 
partments, the  President  says:  "The 
changes,  with  few  exceptions,  notably 
that  of  coordinating  all  agencies  of  na- 
tional defense,  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Cabinet  In  a  few  instances,  whicli  I 
believe  are  of  minor  importance,  the 
principle  of  major  purpose  has  not  been 
followed  to  the  letter,  in  order  to  avoid 
controversies  which  might  Jeopardize  re- 
organization as  a  whole.** 

The  administration's  general  reorgani- 
zation program  was  presented  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Reed 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reorganization,  on  Tues- 
day, February  13,  with  the  request  that 
the  reorganization  plan,  together  with  the 
President's  communication,  l)e  printed  as 
a  public  document  It  was  accordingly 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  16.  Those  interested  in  study- 
ing further  the  general  reorganization 
program  may  find  it  there.  We  will  con- 
fine ourselves  in  the  rest  of  our  dis- 
cussion purely  to  that  part  of  the  re- 
organization which  affects  education. 

WiU  Comprise  Four  AcUtiUes 
The  program  of  reorganization  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  a  new  executive 
department  in  the  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Eklucation 
and  Welfare,  with  a  Secretary  of  Bduca- 
tlon  and  Welfare  and  executive  offices. 
Under  this  department  are  to  be  four 
separate  general  activities,  each  of  which 
functions  under  an  Assistant  Secretary. 
These  four  are  Education,  Public  Health, 
Social  Service,  and  Veteran  Relief.  It  is 
proposed  that  all  educational  activities 
now  being  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  merged  into  a  division  of  the 
{Oontinved  on  page  169,) 
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Superintendents   in   Convention 

at  Cleveland 

Great  Variety  of  Topics  Discussed.  Development  of  Efficient  Citizenship 
Repeatedly  Emphasized  as  Prime  Purpose  of  Public  Education.  School 
Curricula,  Teacher  Training,  and  Finance  Prominent  in  Proceedings 


THAT  SCHOOL  SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS have  a  complex  problem 
that  can  only  be  met  by  intensiye 
study  of  each  aspect  of  it  was  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  wide  range  of  snb- 
jects  considered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
held  at  Cleveland,  February  25  to  March 
2.  The  cost  and  fiscal  administration  of 
the  schools,  the  results  gained  from  the 
money  spent,  the  curriculum,  the  physi- 
cal welfare  of  pupils,  the  preparation  of 
children  and  of  immigrants  for  citizen- 
ship, the  planning  and  construction  of 
school  buildings  of  the  best  possiUe 
kind,  the  combating  of  adult  Illiteracy, 
and  the  training  of  teachers  to  continue 
the  work  of  education  are  some  of  the 
dlTerse  problems  which  the  superinten- 
dent must  meet 

Interest  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the 
week  went  on,  and  it  culminated  In  a 
ware  of  feeling  when  the  last  speaker, 
Edward  A.  Steiner,  of  Grlnnell  College, 
in  a  plea  that  the  public  school  develop 
a  large  and  generous  attitude  toward 
the  immigrant,  brought  the  superintend- 
ents to  their  feet,  an  unusual  tribute  to 
a  remarkable  speech. 

Educational  Issues  Presented 
How  the  school  day  may  be  most  profit- 
ably employed,  what  distribution  of  the 
tax  dollar  is  justified,  what  economies 
are  to  be  effected  that  will  warant  In- 
creasing the  educational  load  with  the 
addition  of  adult  education  and  public 
welfare  were  questions  suggested  to  the 
visiting  educators  by  R.  G.  Jones,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Cleveland,  in  his 
address  of  welcome.  Out  of  the  superin- 
tendents* deliberations,  he  said,  the  pub- 
lic hopes  to  gain  a  clearer  notion  of  what 
constitutes  a  proper  educational  program 
for  the  first  12  school  years,  a  definition 
of  the  boundaries  between  fundamentals 
and  cultural  adjuncts  and  between  spe- 
cial and  general  education.  In  short  the 
public  is  eager  to  know  the  program  of 
education  that  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  citizenry  with  an  inclination  to  do 
a  day's  work  capably,  to  employ  leisure 
time  profitably,  and  to  enjoy  life  fully. 


That  education  is  preparation  for 
citizenship  was  emphasized  frequently 
during  the  meeting.  When  Alvin  W. 
Owsley,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  at  the  opening  meet- 
ing said  that  the  success  of  popular 
sovereignty  is  dependent  upon  the  popu- 
lar intelligence,  that  an  intelligent  and 
informed  voting  population  is  a  necessity 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  American 
public  schools  are  established  to  educate 
the  people  for  their  duties  as  citizens,  it 
was  evident  that  his  words  carried 
weight  with  his  hearers. 

Education  Chief  Business  of  Democracy 

The  close  relationship  between  educa- 
tion and  citizenship  was  further  empha- 
sized by  Newton  D.  Baker,  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  said  that  education  is  the  chief 
business  of  a  democracy;  and  that  the 
function  of  educational  institutions  is  to 
send  out  boys  and  girls  who  are  proved 
in  character,  competently  trained  in  mind, 
and  free  from  prejudice  of  race,  of  re- 
ligion, of  geographical  section,  and  of 
political  commitment.  This  preparation 
is  necessary,  he  said,  for  the  next  gen- 
eration will  have  a  task  in  democracy 
that  has  never  been  set  before  any  people 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Baker  told  of  Gilbert  Murray's 
suggestion  that  a  committee  be  formed 
for  intellectual  cooperation  between  na- 
tions, as  the  first  step  toward  world 
unity.  This  idea  was  in  sympathy  with 
that  of  Professor  Steiner,  who  said  that 
the  races  of  the  world  will  be  united  only 
throi^h  broad  cultural  education.  These 
ideas  were  received  by  the  superintend- 
ents with  great  favor. 

Right  Use  of  Leisure  Time 

Another  high  point  in  the  week  was 
the  speech  of  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  head 
of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art  Dean 
Bailey  said  that  every  pupil  In  every 
school  may  discover  his  pathway  to  suc- 
cessful life  through  the  right  use  of 
leisure  time.  Character  is  determined 
partly  by  what  a  man  does  for  a  living, 
he  said,  but  more  largely  by  what  he 
does  outside  of  work  hours.  Education 
for  the  right  use  of  leisure  time  is  one 


of  the  primary  functions  of  the  public 
schools;  and  nature  study,  drawing  and 
design,  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
poetry,  and  supplementary  reading — ^in 
short,  the  so-called  fads  of  education — 
are  of  supreme  Importance  in  developing 
character. 

Reorganization  of  Educational  AcUtlUes 

To  bring  about  the  best  results  in  the 
schools  educators  are  resolutely  facing 
the  tasks  of  organization,  of  finance,  and 
of  administration.  John  J.  Tigert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, described  the  program  planned  by 
President  Harding  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  are  now  carried 
on  by  about  30  organizations  scattered 
through  the  departments  of  the  Interior, 
Treasury,  War,  Labor,  Justice,  Agricul- 
ture, and  various  independent  establish- 
ments. He  explained  the  organization 
of  the  proposed  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  with  four  separate  ac- 
tivities—education, public  health,  social 
service,  and  veteran  relief — each  In 
charge  of  an  assistant  secretary. 

The  tendency  to  look  facts  in  the  face 
was  evident  on  all  sides.  The  superin- 
tendents did  not  *'  view  with  alarm  **  the 
unfavorable  conditions  that  they  had  to 
meet,  nor  did  they  "point  with  pride" 
to  their  achievements,  but  they  stated 
facts  exactly  as  they  found  them. 
Separate  Financing  of  Schoob 

This  tendency  was  especially  evident 
in  the  session  devoted  to  financial  prob- 
lems in  education.  Separate  financing  of 
schools  was  urged  by  George  D.  Strayer, 
professor  of  educational  administration, 
Columbia  University,  after  a  study  of 
financial  conditions  In  877  cities  In 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
result  showed  conclusively  that  separate 
financing  does  not  result  In  extravagance. 
There  Is  practically  no  difference,  he 
said,  in  the  total  expenditure  for  all 
school  purposes  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  between  the  cities  in 
which  schools  are  separately  financed 
and  those  In  which  the  school  budget  is 
determined  by  the  general  municipal 
authority.      The    cities    in    which    the 
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boards  of  education  are  In  complete  con- 
trol of  the  finances  of  the  school  system, 
Including  the  right  to  levy  taxes,  show 
a  larger  tax  rate,  a  larger  expenditure 
I)er  pupil  In  average  dally  attendance  for 
general  control,  for  maintenance  of  plant, 
for  fixed  charges,  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service  than  do  the  cities  in  which  the 
board  Is  dependent  upon  general  munici- 
pal authority.  In  the  latter  cities  there 
is  a  larger  bonded  indebtedness  per 
capita  and  a  larger  expenditure  for  in- 
structional service. 

To  Train  Coming  Citizens 

That  the  purpose  of  a  public-school 
curriculum  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  train 
coming  citizens  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  was  the  conclusion  of  William 
McAndrew,  associate  superintendent  of 
schools.  New  York  City,  after  he  had 
questioned  the  "twelve  apostles  of  edu- 
cation "  as  he  called  the  superintendents 
of  schools  in  12  cities  representing  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  answers  from 
these  men  showed  remarkable  unanimity 
i  their  understanding  of  the  curriculum 
as  a  guide  to  citizenship  training.  The 
human  element  in  the  curriculum  was 
Doctor  McAndrew's  special  interest,  and 
he  defined  the  human  elemoit  as  the 
regard  for  a  more  perfect  union,  for 
Justice,  for  domestic  tranquillity,  for 
common  defense,  and  for  the  general 
welfare. 

Many  courses  of  study  are  deficient  in 
this  human  element,  and  the  12  repre- 
sentative superintendents  gave  as  some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  deficiency  the 
infiuence  of  the  traditional,  undemo- 
cratic purposes  of  education,  the  lack  of 
civic  purpose  in  supervision,  and  low 
political  Ideals  In  certain  school  boards. 

Here  are  the  answers  of  nationally 
known  educators  quoted  by  Doctor  Mc- 
Andrew  in  response  to  the  question, 
"  What  should  a  school  curriculum  be?  ** 

Character  of  School  Curriculum 

A.  H.  Wild,  dean  of  Teachers'  Ck>llege, 
Boston :  An  outline  of  dally  school  occu- 
pations tending  to  supply  the  community 
with  the  most  valuable  citizens  we  know 
how  to  train. 

Payson  Smith,  Massachusetts  State 
commissioner  of  education :  The  curricu- 
lum aims  for  the  public  benefit,  not  to 
enable  boys  to  make  money  or  get  ahead. 

Thomas  Finegan,  Pennsylvania  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction :  A  course 
conducive  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
common  State  and  Nation. 

William  L.  Ettinger,  New  York  city  su- 
perintendent:  A  recipe  for  the  Nation's 
morale,  civic  welfare,  patriotic  fiber. 

Frank  Cody,  Detroit  superintendent :  A 
plan  for  training  for  social  efllciency  in  a 
democracy. 


Frank  W.  Ballon,  Washington  superin- 
tendent: A  system  to  fit  for  service  in 
society. 

Randall  J.  Condon,  Cincinnati  super- 
intendent :  A  plan  by  which  children  may 
happily  be  prepared  for  efficient  service. 

John  H.  Beveridge,  Omaha,  president 
of  the  department  of  superintendence :  A 
guide  for  training  citizens. 

Principles  0/  Curriculum  Development 

That  pupils  should  be  given  work  in 
which  they  can  attain  a  large  measure 
of  success  was  strongly  urged  by  Otis  W. 
Caldwell,  principal  of  Lincoln  School, 
New  York  City,  speaking  of  principles 
and  types  of  curricular  development 
When  a  college  examiner  recently  stated 
that  a  college-entrance  examination  in 
physics  should  not  permit  more  than  00 
per  cent  of  those  taking  it  to  pass,  he  was 
supporting  and  promoting  one  of  the  most 
serious  situations  in  modem  education, 
said  Doctor  CaldweU.  Education  is  de- 
signed to  help  people  In  common  life,  he 
added,  and  educators  should  make  efforts 
to  prepare  school  courses  that  are  linked 
closely  with  the  problems  of  everyday 
life.  He  told  of  some  sample  arithmetic 
questions  asked  of  a  large  number  of 
pupils  in  schools  of  80  cities,  and  said 
that  the  results  showed  that  the  pupils 
could  do  correctly  less  than  half  of  the 
work  involved. 

For  a  maximum  expenditure  of  $852 
the  public  school  will  Instruct  for  six 
years  any  normal  child  entrusted  to  Its 
care,  said  Herbert  S.  Weet,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  tell- 
ing what  the  schools  do  In  relation  to 
what  they  cost  The  school  will  lay  a 
common  foundation  Including  the  tools 
of  language  and  number,  a  trained  mind 
and  a  sound  body  to  use  in  life's  ac- 
tivities, a  moral  nature  appealed  to  and 
thereby  stimulated  and  made  intelligent 
for  the  great  social  and  civic  obligations, 
the  aesthetic  life  awakened,  the  uni- 
versal craving  for  the  use  of  the  human 
hand  gratified  and  its  indispensable  con- 
tribution to  the  arts  and  Industries  of 
life  recognized.  It  is  an  ideal  ani  yet 
there  Is  not  a  single  one  of  Its  elements 
with  which  any  one  of  us  would  be  will- 
ing to  dispense  In  the  education  of  our 
own  children.  It  touches  simply  the 
latent  possibilities  of  a  human  being. 
For  the  public  school  to  allow  any  one 
of  these  to  remain  latent  Is  to  deprive 
the  individual  and  to  ignore  the  ulti- 
mately great  needs  of  our  national  life. 

InJustry  Knows  Cost  of  Illiteracy 
These  vitally  important  things  that 
must  enter  into  the  proper  education  of 
each  child,  and  the  large  number  of 
children  for  whom  provision  must  be 
made  are  seldom,  if  ever,  thought  of 


except  in  the  most  vague  and  general 
way  when   school  costs  are   discussed. 

Initiative  and  sense  of  responsibility 
should  be  encouraged  in  prospective 
teachers  during  their  training  course,  ac- 
cording to  Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  dean  of 
the  Cleveland  School  of  Education.  It 
Is  absurd  to  prescribe  their  whole  course 
for  them,  to  tell  them  Just  what  to  do 
all  through  the  course,  and  then  expect 
them  to  become  Independent  thinkers  as 
soon  as  they  receive  their  diplomas — ^to 
attain  suddenly  the  power  of  initiative 
and  the  ability  and  willingness  to  carry 
the  responsibility  for  the  independent 
conduct  and  management  of  classroom 
activities.  Every  member  of  the  student 
body  should  be  treated  as  though  she 
were  already  In  the  teaching  service,  and 
should  be  given  practice  in  Initiating 
plans  for  the  solution  of  certain  educa- 
tional and  social  problems.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  inside  administration  of 
the  school  and  for  the  conduct  of  much 
of  its  class  work  and  other  activities 
should  be  placed  upon  the  collective 
group; 

Dean  Suhrie  went  on  to  say  that  bet- 
ter methods  of  selecting  students  for  ad- 
mission to  teacher-training  institutions 
must  be  found,  adding  that  almost  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  interpret  to  teach- 
ers and  administrative  officers  in  the 
high  schools  the  significance  of  certain 
personal  qualities  in  students  who  would 
become  teachers.  The  intelligence  quo- 
tient does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

True  Puiposes  of  Business  Elducation 

Modern  tendencies  in  education  for 
business  will  be  discussed  at  the  second 
commercial  education  dinner  conference 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, at  Providence,  R,  L,  March  29, 1025. 
The  aim  of  these  conferences  is  to  see 
more  clearly  the  true  purpose  of  businesflf 
education,  and  to  develop  scientifically 
the  subject  matter  for  this  type  of  edu- 
cation and  the  methods  of  teaching  it. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Richard  D. 
Allen,  director  of  research  and  guidance. 
Providence  public  schools ;  F.  G.  Nichols, 
graduate  school  of  education,  Harvard 
University;  Wm.  M.  Davidson,  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
and  J.  L.  Harman,  president.  Bowling 
Green  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  conference. 

Instruction  in  kindness  to  animals  is 
required  by  law  in  the  schools  of  Connec- 
ticut 
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Education  in  Accident  Prevention 

Prtttntion  cf  Accidents  Depends  on  Formation  of  Habits  of 
Care  and  Common  Sense.   Safely  Instruction  in  276  Cities 

By  MARY  NOEL  ARROWSMITH 
Assistant  Surtlary,  Education  Section,  National  Safety  Council 

EACH  year  76,000  people  are  killed  in  Civics  can  include  the  study  of  municipal 
the  United  States  by  accident,  of  and  governmental  agencies  for  the  pro- 
whom  25  per  cent,  or  39,000,  are  tectlon  of  citizens  such  as  the  police,  fire, 
diildren  under  15  years  of  age.  For  ev-  and  health  departments.  Safety  may  be 
ery  death  there  are  26  serious  injuries —  emphasized  in  geography  through  the 
nearly  -2,000,000  people  hurt  and  maimed  study  of  United  States  Coast  Guard,  the 
and  crippled.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  plo-  fighting  of  forest  fires,  and  protection 
ture,  and  it  is  a  shameful  one  when  we  from  floods.  Science  may  deal  with  pol- 
realize  that  this  waste  of  life  and  limb  sons  and  their  antidotes.  This  scheme 
is  wholly  unnecessary.  It  can  be  involves  no  extra  study  periods,  and  in- 
changed,  if  we  wilL  The  reason  for  this  stead  of  being  a  drag  on  the  teacher  it 
appalling  loss  is  largely  psychological,  makes  her  work  easier  because  the  acd- 
for  we  as  a  Nation  have  not  learned  to  dent  theme  stimulates  the  children's  in- 
think  in  terms  of  conservation  as  applied  terest  by  relating  their  school  work  to 
to  human  life.  The  secret  of  preventing  their  every-day  experience, 
accident  Ues  in  teaching  the  children  of  ^^^^  p^  ^^j  Superintendents 
the  country  to  form  habits  in  accordance  ^^.  ^^  .  .^  ,  ^  ^  ^ 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  safety  and  ,™^^^'  ^J^,!  plan  endorsed  and 
common  sense.  With  this  in  view  the  f<*<^P^«^  ^l  ^tJl^'r^^^^  !7  ^^f^ 
education  section  of  the  NatiomU  Safety  ^^  November  1922,  the  education  secUon 
Comicil  has  been  working  since  1919  of  the  council  sent  out  to  school  superin- 
toward  the  development  of  education  in  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^«°  thousand  and 
accident  prevention  in  the  public  and  ^^^^  *  questionnaire  regarding  the  teach- 
parochial  schools  of  the  country.  The  ing  of  safety  in  their  schools.  This  ques- 
plan  of  making  safety  instruction  an  in-  tionnaire  met  with  unusual  response,  and 
tegral  part  of  aU  regular  curriculum  ^  realization  on  the  part  of  educators 
subjects  was  worked  out  and  its  practi-  ^«^  ^^^^  P^^b^«°^  *«  ^  ^^^^  ^°«  '^^  ^^ 
cability  demonstrated  by  Dr.  E.  George  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^i^^"-  *^°<1  ^^^  <>°-  The 
Payne,  of  New  York  University,  at  that  'oUowing  outline  is  an  analysis  of  the 
thne  principal  of  the  Harris  Teachers'  answers  received: 
College  in  St  Louis.  Other  cities  felt  ^  SchooU  with  safety  teaching: 
the  need   and   developed   similar  work  <*>  I^^troduced  as  a  part  of 

along  the  lines  followed  by  St  Louis,  ^^  curriculum 142 

notably   Detroit,   Cleveland,   Cincinnati,  (^>  ^  *  special  subject 87 

Louisville,  Milwaukee  and  several  others,  <^)  ^<>^  ^  ^  special  subject 

and  achieved  remarkable  results  In  the  ^^^  ^  ^  P^^  ^^  ^® 

reduction  of  the  death  rate  of  school  curriculum 40 

^ljjl^j.on.  (^)  Instruction  in  safety  in- 
cidental -.— — — 57 

Coordination  With  Other  SuhJecU  

Briefly  the  plan  is  this.    The  various  Total 276 

phases  of  safety  in  the  home,   in   the  2.  Schools  without  safety  teaching—    17 

school,  at  play  and  on  the  streets  are  3.  Reply  without  information  on  this 

used  as  themes  for  study  and  discussion  point 3 

in  each  of  the  conventional  school  sub-  

jecta    For  example.  English  class  work  ^^^^  answers  to  date 296 

offers  an  unlimited  field  for  work  in  4.  Interest  of  child  in  school  work  stimn- 
accident  ^  prevention  through  reading,  lated  by  the  use  of  the  safety  mo- 
composition,     speeches,     debates,     etc.  ^^^®- 

Drawing  has  an  equally  extensive  scope  (®)  Afllrmative  answers 136 

tor  safety-teaching  through  posters,  con-  (&)  Negative  answers 10 

itruction,  sand-table  models,  scrapbooks,  (<?)  No  answer 133 

bulletin  boards,  etc.,  and  an  arithmetic  5.  Cities    having    children's    safety 

class  can  use  accident  statistics  for  their  organizations  in  at  least  some 

city,   state   or   county   as   a   basis   for  of  the  schools 82 

graphs    and   problems,    learning   mean-  The   plans   of   the  education   section 

while  the  value  of  keeping  accurate  pub-  involve  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange 

lie  record  of  accidents  so  that  the  extent  of  material  and  information  as  to  meth- 

of  the  accident  situation  may  be  known,  ods  of  safety  instruction  between  schoola 


This  will  be  carried  on  largely  by  travel- 
ing exhibits  and  safety  films  showing 
methods  of  safety  teaching.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  best  way  to 
develop  education  in  accident  prevention 
is  to  make  available  for  all  schools 
which  are  interested  plans  and  methods 
found  successful  by  other  school& 

The  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.  for  November, 
1922,  makes  a  report  which  is  most  en- 
couraging to  those  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  safety  instruction.  It  says : 
Automobiles  Injure  Fewer  Boys 

"In  view  of  the  great  and  growing  seri- 
ousness of  the  automobile  situation  as  a 
whole,  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  report  on  one  phase  of  the  hazard 
which  is  actually  declining.  It  appears 
from  an  analysis  of  the  automobile  fatal- 
ities among  those  insured  in  the  industrial 
department  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  that  the  rate  has  actually 
declined  since  1919  among  school  boys  and 
young  men.  From  1911  until  1919  there 
was  a  steadily  increasing  rise  in  every 
age  group.  The  two  years  following  1919 
have  shown  this  change  in  the  situation^ 
a  decline  apparently  concentrated  in  the 
ages  between  5  and  15  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  up  to  age  25.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rate  among  children  under  5  and  at 
the  ages  over  25  is  increasing.  The  rate 
of  increase  is  most  marked  among  those 
over  65. 

"Does  this  mean  that  the  propaganda 
carried  on  in  the  schools  and  through 
the  public  press  has  actually  borne  fruit? 
It  is  among  the  boys  of  school  age  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  automobile 
fatalities  occurs.  If,  as  the  figures  in- 
dicate, the  infiuence  of  the  police,  safety 
and  school  authorities  has  taught  caution 
in  the  play  habits  of  these  boys,  then  a 
real  step  forward  has  been  taken.** 

It  is  most  significant  that  the  period 
of  reduction  in  automobile  accidents  to 
boys  of  school  age  should  correspond  to 
the  campaign  for  education  in  accident 
prevention  which  b^ran  in  1919.  A  long 
step  forward  has  indeed  been  taken  and 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  need- 
less loss  of  lif^  among  American  children 
will  be  cut  down  to  a  minimum  In  the 
course  of  the  next  10  year& 

To  encourage  Ice  skating  among  school 
boys,  the  Milwaukee  school  authorities 
have  been  holding  skating  contests  for 
boys  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  gradea 
At  the  final  meet  on  January  27,  a  team 
was  chosen  to  represent  Milwaukee  in 
an  intercity  meet  held  at  Cleveland  in 
February,  when  school  boys  from  New 
York,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Milwaukee  competed. 
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To  Promote  Rural  School 
Consolidation 

National  Conference  Proposes  Means  of 
Improvement.  Consolidation  Regarded 
Key  to  Progress  of  Rural  Educatioru 

By  J.  F.  ABEL 

TWENTY-THREE  STATES  were  rep- 
resented at  the  first  National  Con- 
ference on  Consolidation  of  Rural 
Schools  called  by  the  commissioner  of 
education  and  held  in  the  Public  Audi- 
torium at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Those  in  at- 
tendance included  State  commissioners 
of  education,  rural  school  workers  from 
State  departments,  professors  of  rural 
education  in  State  teachers*  colleges, 
county  superintendents,  helping  teachers, 
and  representatives  of  Federal  bureaus, 
all  of  whom  are  directly  interested  in  or 
actively  at  work  consolidating  schools. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Com- 
missioner Tigert  with  an  expression  of 
his  great  interest  in  the  rural  schools, 
and  his  desire  to  leave  nothing  undone 
that  would  help  to  make  them  the  best 
schools  possible. 

Training  of  AiminisiraUns  and  Teaehtrs. 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  presided  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  topic,  "  The  training 
of  administrators  and  teachers  for  con- 
solidated schools."  Supt  J.  T.  McKee  of 
Colbert  County,  Ala.,  spoke  on  the  need 
of  good  teachers  from  the  administrator's 
standpoint 

Declaring  that  in  Iowa  nature  had  set 
the  stage  for  consolidation  and  the  rural 
sections  of  the  State  would  soon  have 
nothing  but  consolidated  schools,  Prof. 
Macy  Campbell  of  the  State  Teachers* 
College  at  Cedar  Falls,  stated  that  while 
a  mediocre  man  could  be  made  into  a  fair 
city  superintendent,  he  could  not  be 
trained  to  be  a  successful  superintendent 
of  consolidated  schools.  The  college  se- 
lects only  strong  students  for  training 
as  administrators  of  consolidation.  It 
can  make  such  selection  because  the  con- 
solidated schools  of  Iowa  are  now  paying 
better  salaries  than  the  town  schools. 
"Consolidated  schools  are  successful  in 
proportion  to  the  kind  of  leadership  they 
have,"  said  Professor  Campbell. 

The  State  Teachers*  College  course  is 
arranged  especially  for  superintendents 
and  principals  of  consolidated  schools, 
leads  to  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  with 
a  major  in  rural  education,  and  is  de- 
signed to  turn  out  professional  school 
organizers  who  can  act  as  coordinators 
between  the  school  and  the  rural  life  it 
serves. 


Dr.  Fanny  Dunn,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, suggested  that  trained  teachers 
are  Just  as  necessary  to  the  success  of 
consolidated  schools  as  the  trained  su- 
perintendent 

Adequate  Unit  of  Support 

Prof.  M.  L.  Smith,  director  of  school 
consolidation  of  the  State  normal  school 
at  Emporia,  Kans.,  was  chairman  for  the 
second  topic,  '*How  shall  we  determine 
what  constitutes  an  adequate  unit  of  sup- 
port and  a  reasonable  unit  of  territory 
for  a  consolidated  school?"  For  the 
most  part  the  speakers  on  this  topic  were 
content  to  tell  of  the  consolidated  schools 
in  their  respective  States  and  made  no 
attempt  to  set  up  ideal  standards. 

"  If  any  one  knows  a  school  law  more 
complicated  than  that  of  Kansas,  I*d  like 
to  be  told  of  it,"  said  Professor  Smith, 
and  hearty  calls  from  the  audience  indi- 
cated that  school  men  from  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, North  Carolina,  and  other 
States  believed  their  laws  to  be  fully  as 
cumbersome  as  those  of  Kansas.  The 
speaker  described  the  differences  in  natu- 
ral conditions  between  east,  middle,  and 
west  Kansas,  and  gave  some  of  the  out- 
standing facts  of  consolidation  in  the 
State.  The  policy  of  the  normal  school, 
he  said,  is  not  to  urge  the  movement  too 
rapidly. 

George  Morris,  rural  school  supervisor 
of  Ohio,  welcomed  the  conference  to  his 
State,  and  outlined  the  progress  that  con- 
solidation has  made  in  Ohio.  The  State 
department  favors  the  larger  unit  of  12 
grades  with  at  least  70  children  in  high 
school,  a  building  with  auditorium  and 
gymnasium,  courses  in  agricultural  and 
prevocational  work,  and  a  district  with 
an  assessed  valuation  of  two  and  one-half 
to  three  millions  of  dollars. 

DifficuU  to  Sianiariiu  Schooh. 

After  stating  that  12  counties  of  Indi- 
ana were  practically  consolidated  and 
that  40  more  counties  had  some  consoli- 
dated schools.  State  School  Supervisor 
E.  E.  Ramsey  said,  "  I  am  afraid  of  any 
attempt  to  standardize  the  consolidated 
schools,  either  by  size  or  grade,  because 
of  the  two  variable  factors — unequal 
density  of  population  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.*'  Mr.  Ramsey  con- 
sidered the  time  that  children  are  on  the 
road  to  and  from  school  to  be  a  non- 
variable  factor  and  set  one  hour  as  a 
maximum.  He  condemned  the  present 
township  system  of  Indiana  and  recom- 
mended for  the  State  the  county  unit 
He  recommended  also  a  much  wider  use 
of  the  State's  fine  system  of  trolley  lines 
in  connection  with  school  transportation. 

J.  T.  Calhoun,  State  rural  school 
supervisor  of  Mississippi,  advises  con- 
solidation In  his  State  wherever  $75,000 


in  taxable  wealth  and  200  children  can 
be  found  in  an  area  of  25  square  milea 
Some  counties  are  entirely  consolidated. 
Consolidated  schools  are  being  formed  at 
the  rate  of  about  100  a  year.  The  limit 
of  travel  time  for  children  is  set  at  one 
and  one-half  hours. 

Uniform  Terminology  a  Desideraiam. 

Lee  L.  Driver,  director  of  the  bureau 
of  rural  education  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sided for  the  discussion  of  the  third 
topic,  "  How  shall  we  arrive  at  a  uniform 
terminology  or  at  least  at  a  general  un- 
derstanding of  terms  used  in  the  study  of 
centralization  in  all  the  States?" 

*'You  can  have  consolidated  schools 
anywhere,"  said  Mr.  Driver,  and  he  told 
of  the  work  in  Pennsylvania,  a  work 
whose  whole  aim  is  to  secure  better  rural 
schools  without  setting  any  limitations 
on  what  shall  be  known  as  a  consoli- 
dated schooL  W.  S.  Dakin,  regional 
supervisor  of  Connecticut,  suggested  that 
it  would  be  impossible  in  Connecticut  to 
determine  what  schools  had  been  formed 
as  a  result  of  unions,  and  that  data 
might  well  be  obtained  for  the  schools 
according  to  the  number  of  rooms  in 
each. 

Large  Areas  Still  Unsettled. 

Mr.  George  A.  Selke,  inspector  of 
rural  and  consolidated  schools  for  Min- 
nesota, in  reviewing  the  situation  in  his 
State,  told  of  the  areas  still  under  proc- 
ess of  settlement  and  of  what  is  accom- 
plished by  avoiding  decentralization  as 
new  areas  are  developed.  He  gave  as  an 
example  one  large  district  with  8  con- 
solidated schools  and  77  one-room 
schools. 

Louisiana  is  under  the  parish  unit  sys- 
tem ;  if  any  school  is  eliminated  and  a 
larger  one  established,  it  is  termed  con- 
solidation according  to  Afr.  Leo  B£ 
Favrot,  State  agent  for  rural  schools. 
Mr.  Favrot  described  also  the  grade 
limitation  or  partial  consolidation  plan 
that  is  frequently  used  in  the  State. 

One  Definition  Not  Approved. 

U.  J.  Hoffman,  assistant  State  super- 
intendent of  Illinois,  spoke  of  the  127 
consolidated  schools  of  that  State  and 
offered  the  suggestion  that  the  term 
"consolidated**  be  applied  to  those 
schools  formed  by  uniting  public  and 
private  schools,  a  suggestion  that  was 
not  favored  by  the  conference. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  motion, 
unanimously  carried,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  afternoon  representing  the  Bureau 
of  Education  name  a  committee  of  five 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  ways  and 
means  of  arriving  at  more  uniformity 
in  the  use  of  terms  to  be  applied  in  mak- 
ing studies  of  consolidation,  and  report 
to  a  similar  conference  to  be  held  in  1924. 
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For  the  Eradication  of  Illiteracy 

Eforis  in  Kentucky  and  Other  States  Described  in  Recent 

Publication.  Lack  of  Opportunity  Only  Hindrance  to  Learning 

Substantial  Success  Achieved 


KENTUCKY  has  been  crusading  to 
eradicate  illiteracy  since  1911, 
when  the  first  ** moonlight  school" 
was  opened  for  adults.  How  this  work 
was  begun  and  continued,  giving  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  their  first 
chance  for  education.  Is  told  in  *' Moon- 
light Schools,"  a  recent  book  by  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart,  who  was  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Rowan  County, 
where  the  first  of  these  schools  was 
opened.  When  the  school  authorities 
planned  to  Invite  adults  to  come  to  school 
in  the  eyening,  they  realized  the  difficul- 
ties of  coming  to  school  at  night  over  the 
bad  roads,  the  high  hills,  and  the  un- 
bridged  streams,  so  they  decided  to  hold 
the  sessioas  on  nights  when  the  moon 
was  shining. 

The  day-school  teachers  of  the  yarlons 
districts  volunteered  to  do  the  work  of 
teaching  the  evening  schools,  and  can- 
vassed their  districts  to  find  out  who 
Deeded  schooling  and  to  encourage  them 
to  attend.  On  the  opening  night  more 
than  1,200  persons  from  18  to  86  years 
of  age  came  to  the  schools,  many  of  them 
to  receive  their  first  lesson  in  reading  and 
writing.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  county 
was  enrolled;  farmers  and  their  wives, 
sons,  and  daughters,  storekeepers,  min- 
isters, and  laymen.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  these  people  were  easy  to 
teach;  it  had  been  only  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity that  had  kept  them  from  learning. 
Few  lUilerates  Are  Left 

At  the  close  of  the  first  campaign  the 
county  had  only  23  illiterates.  Of 
these,  17  were  physically  incapacitated 
and  2  had  Just  moved  into  the  county; 
only  4  remained  who.  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  learn.  The  next  year  the  super- 
intendent and  teachers  who  had  con- 
ducted the  first  moonlight  schools  held  a 
teachers'  institute  to  instruct  others  who 
wished  to  do  work  of  this  kind  in  Rowan 
and  adjoining  counties.  Twenty-five 
other  counties  soon  had  moonlight  schools, 
and  large  numbers  of  students  were  con- 
tinuing their  education  past  the  mere 
reading  and  writing  stage.  To  Q)read 
this  work  systematically  through  the 
State,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  pro- 
Tiding  for  an  illiteracy  commission  whose 
work  was  "to  study  the  condition  of 
adult  illiteracy  in  our  State  and  to  give 
men  and  women  their  freedom  from  this 
bondage."  The  governor  issued  a  procla- 
ination  against  Illiteracy.  Prominent 
men  and  women  toured  the  country  at 


their  own  expense,  urging  the  establish- 
ment of  moonlight  schoola 

Special  AttenUon  to  Drafted  Men 

At  the  time  of  the  first  draft  registra- 
tion, in  June,  1917,  it  was  learned  that 
30,000  men  had  signed  their  registra- 
tion cards  by  mark.  The  illiteracy  com- 
mission began  a  movement  to  instruct 
these  men,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
read  and  write  before  going  to  camp. 
Special  sessions  were  called  in  the  moon- 
light schools,  which  had  been  closed  for 
the  summer.  The  teachers  returned  at 
once  from  their  vacations  and  taught  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  Special  text- 
books were  written  for  the  future  soldlera 
When  the  boys  finally  went  to  camp  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  continue  their 
lessons  there.  Many  of  the  moonlight- 
school  teachers  were  drafted  and  were 
sent  to  camp  with  their  pupils. 

As  the  work  continued,  county  illiter- 
acy agents  were  appointed  to  aid  and 
supervise  the  moonlight-school  teachers. 
These  agents  are  men  and  women  of  pro- 
fessional training,  many  of  them  college 
graduates.  They  have  been  virtually 
volunteers,  since  their  salaries  have  been 
only  about  enough  to  pay  their  traveling 
expenses. 

Moordight  SekooU  in  Prisons 

To  reach  hundreds  of  illiterates,  ex- 
tensions of  the  moonlight  schools  were 
established  in  the  Jails  and  in  the 
State  reformatory  and  penitentiary.  An 
added  incentive  to  learn  was  given  the 
prisoners  by  a  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  State  prison  board  requir- 
ing that  an  Inmate  be  able  to  read  and 
write  before  his  application  for  parole 
would  be  considered. 

The  crusade  against  illiteracy  ex- 
tended rapidly  to  other  States.  Moon- 
light schools  were  organized  In  Bradley 
County,  Tenn.,  to  teach  the  mountain- 
eers; In  Spartanburg  County,  S.  -C.,  to 
teach  the  people  In  mill  villages,  and  in 
Grant  County,  Wash.,  to  teach  some  Ger- 
man farmers  to  read  and  write  English. 
Alabama  followed  Kentucky  in  making 
its  campaign  against  illiteracy  a  State- 
wide affair.  Other  States  soon  began 
campaigning,  and  thousands  of  illiterates 
were  taught  in  schools  similar  to  the 
moonlight  schools.  These  were  called  by 
various  names,  such  as  the  **  lay-by 
schools"  of  South  Carolina,  the  "adult 
schools "  of  Alabama,  and  the  "  schools 
for  grown-ups"  of  Georgia. 


Elxhibit  of  Rural  School  G>n8oli'- 
dation 

Progress  of  rural-school  consolidation 
and  centralization  in  Colorado,  Kansas, 
and  Ohio  was  shown  by  an  exhibit  which 
was  studied  by  hundreds  of  educators  at 
the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  department 
of  superintendence.  A  territory  17 
miles  long  and  about  1  rod  wide  served 
by  the  Fremont  School  in  the  Royal 
Gorge,  was  represented  as  part  of  the 
Colorado  exhibit  This  exhibit  was  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  C.  G.  Sargent,  of  Colorado 
State  Agricultural  College.  Areas  much 
larger  than  those  usually  served  by  con- 
solidated schools  were  shown  in  the  Kan- 
sas exhibit,  prepared  by  Prof.  M.  L. 
Smith,  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
SchooL 

Eight  counties  were  represented  in  the 
Ohio  exhibit,  showing  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  1914,  when  a  law 
providing  for  county  supervision  went 
into  effect.  These  exhibits  were  pre- 
pared by  the  county  superintendents  of 
Cayahoga,  Crawford,  Lorain,  Mahoning, 
Preble,  Pickaway,  Scioto,  and  Wood 
countie&  Arrangements  for  the  entire 
exhibit,  which  occupied  more  than  200 
feet  of  a  corridor  in  the  public  audi- 
torium, were  in  charge  of  County  Super- 
intendent A.  G.  Yawberg,  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio. 

Newly  Arrived  Russians  Teach 
Countrymen 

The  Influx  of  professional  classes  from 
Russia  has  In  many  instances  put  new 
life  into  Russian  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  A  notable  example  is 
that  of  the  Russian  Mutual  Aid  Society, 
"Nauka"  (Enlightenment)  which  hai 
nine  branches  In  or  near  New  York. 
This  oldest  Russian  society  in  America 
has  been  managed  during  its  17  years  of 
lif^  by  worklngmen.  For  a  time  it  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Russian  clergy. 
At  one  period  it  was  almost  disrupted  by 
political  and  partisan  strife.  Nonparti- 
sanship  finally  won  and  "  Nauka "  re- 
sumed its  program  of  mutual  aid  and  ed- 
ucation. Its  schools  did  not  make  good 
progress,  however,  owing  to  lack  of 
trained  teachers.  This  need  is  now  being 
supplied  by  newly-arrived  Russians  who 
have  Joined  "Nauka's"  teaching  stafl.-^ 
The  Interpreter. 

To  provide  schoolrooms  for  12,000  more 
pupils  next  September,  the  voters  of 
Cleveland  have  approved  a  $5,000,000 
bond  issue  which  was  requested  by  the 
board  of  education. 
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Building  Exhibit  Elmphasizes 
Interior  Plans 

Special  AUention  to  Junior  and  Senior 

High  Schools,  Constant  Effori  to  Reduce 

Halls  and  Stairways 

AS  A  CONTRIBUTION  to  the  ad- 
yancement  of  educational  Ideals,  an 
exhibit  of  the  best  work  of  the  past 
five  years  in  planning  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools  was  prepared  by  Randall 
J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  shown  during  the 
Cleveland  meeting  of  the  department  of 
superintendence,  National  Education  As- 
sociation. Seventy-five  cities  In  21  States 
were  represented  by  the  plans  and  eleva- 
tions of  one  or  more  schools.  Whereas 
architecture  was  emphasized  in  last  year's 
exhibit  at  Chicago,  interior  plans  and 
costs  of  construction  were  emphasized 
In  this  one,  and  each  representation  was 
accompanied  by  a  table  showing  the  cost 
of  building  construction  per  cubic  foot 
and  per  pupil  accommodated,  as  well  as 
the  percentage  of  the  total  floor  space  de- 
voted to  ofllces,  corridors,  and  general 
administration ;  to  study  rooms  and  audi- 
toriums ;  to  physical  education  rooms  and 
play  rooms;  to  shops  and  laboratories; 
and  to  classrooms. 

Beaufjf  Consistent  with  Economy. 

Comparison  of  costs  of  construction 
with  the  amount  of  available  floor  space 
in  various  types  of  buildings  showed  that 
ikillful  planning  of  many  schools  had  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  space 
used  for  corridors,  staircases,  and  gen- 
eral administration  rooms,  thereby  al- 
lowing more  space  for  instruction,  and 
reducing  the  average  cost  of  the  Instruc- 
tional space.  Study  of  costs  of  different 
buildings  showed  also  that  economy  may 
be  practiced  without  sacriflce  of  beauty 
of  architecture. 

Various  arrangements  of  such  educa- 
tional features  as  the  kindergarten,  the 
manual-training  room,  the  gymnasium, 
and  the  auditorium  were  shown.  By 
placing  these  rooms  In  such  a  way  as  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  corridors  and  stair- 
cases often  considered  necessary,  many 
architects  have  succeeded  In  planning 
buildings  that  give  the  best  service  pos- 
sible for  the  amount  of  money  the  com- 
munity spends  upon  them. 

Some  Conspicuously  Good  Buildings, 
The  East  High  School,  of  Cincinnati, 
which  was  selected  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  for  exhibition  at 
Paris  and  London,  was  represented  ex- 
actly as  it  was  shown  at  these  two 
European  cities  last  year.  Cinclnnatrs 
exhibit  Included  also  the  Cheviot  Ele- 


mentary School,  a  one-story  building  of 
colonial  design,  showing  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  kindergarten  and  of  the 
grounds,  the  Hartwell  Elementary  and 
High  School,  the  Western  Hills  High 
School,  and  the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
School  which  has  been  planned  to  give 
many  advantages  to  Negro  children.  . 

A  plan  was  shown  for  the  proposed 
Roosevelt  group  of  schools  at  Detroit, 
which  will  Include  the  teachers'  college 
and  several  other  units.  Atlanta,  Ga., 
showed  a  building  program  for  high 
schools,  three  Junior  high  schools,  two 
senior  high  schools,  and  a  Junior-senior 
high  school  for  colored  pupils,  the  cost 
of  these  buildings  to  be  about  two  and  a 
half  million  dollars. .  The  new  buildings 
of  the  National  Kindergarten  and  Ele- 
mentary College  were  shown.  The  plans 
and  elevation  of  the  Lincoln  School  of 
Columbia  University  were  also  Included. 
Among  the  cities  whose  Junior  or  senior 
high  schools  were  represented  were 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Mason  City,  Mich.; 
Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  and  Worcester,  Mass. 

Indian  Schools  Need  Teachers 
of  Agriculture 

To  fill  a  vacancy  at  the  Albuquerque 
Indian  School  and  other  vacancies  as  they 
occur,  the  United  States  CivU  Service 
Commission  announces  an  open  competi- 
tive examination  for  the  position  of 
teacher  of  agriculture.  The  examination 
will  be  held  throughout  the  country  on 
April  4,  and  will  consist  of  question  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  and 
on  plant  pathology  and  economic  entomol- 
ogy. The  applicant  will  also  be  rated  on 
education  and  experience.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  irrigation  methods  is  re- 
quired, and  each  applicant  must  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  study  in 
agriculture  in  a  college  or  university  of 
recognized  standing.  The  salary  at 
Albuquerque  is  $1,240  a  year.  Quarters, 
light,  and  heat  are  furnished  free.  FuU 
information  and  application  blanks  may 
be  obtained  from  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commlsson,  Washngton,  D.  C,  or 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  United 
States  civil  service  examiners  at  the 
post  ofllce  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 

Of  more  than  7,000  mentally  defective 
children  In  Scotland,  only  3,200  are  un- 
der instruction  In  special  schools  and  In- 
stitutions. Nearly  1,500  of  these  are  In 
schools  and  classes  under  the  Glasgow 
educational  authorities,  who  are  institut- 
ing a  special  course  of  training  for  teach- 
ers of  children  of  this  type. 


Conferences  of  Business  Men 
and  Teachers 

Meeting  Held  in  New  York  ond  in  Column 

bus.    Fundamental  Operations  and  Prac- 

tices  of  Business  Are  Discussed 

^ORGANIZATION  and  conduct  of 
^^  American  business,  including  pro- 
duction, marketing,  and  office  manage- 
ment, were  discussed  at  the  third  re- 
gional conference  of  business  men  and 
high-school  teachers,  held  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  at  New 
York,  March  2  and  3.  These  conferences 
have  aimed  to  correlate  standardized 
business  experience  with  the  teaching  of 
business  subjects  In  the  high  school,  in- 
cluding the  social  studies.  Representa- 
tives of  business  organizations  and  of 
Federal,  State,  and  city  departments 
of  government  discussed  what  service 
they  could  render  to  high-school  teachers 
of  business  subjects  and  showed  how 
their  organizations  promote  and  serve 
business.  Fundamental  operations  and 
practices  of  business  were  described  by 
representatives  of  various  corporations, 
and  methods  of  solving  business  prob- 
lems were  discussed.  Among  the  speak- 
ers were  William  Mather  Lewis,  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Lee  Galloway,  of  the  Merchants*  As- 
sociation of  New  York  City.  Glen  Levin 
Swlggett,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  was  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference. 

A  similar  conference  took  place  in  Co- 
lumbus, March  9  and  10.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Col.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Columbus  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Eugene  S.  Gregg,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce. 

Champion  Spellers*  Contest 
at  State  Fair 

To  create  Interest  In  spelling,  the 
Wyoming  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion held  spelling  contests  in  the  various 
counties.  The  champion  speller  of  each 
county  was  selected  through  tests  man- 
aged by  the  county  superintendents,  and 
at  the  State  fair  in  September  the  win- 
ners of  21  county  contests  competed  for 
the  State  championship.  The  list  of 
words  to  be  used  in  the  State  contest 
was  sent  from  the  office  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  to  every  elemen- 
tary and  rural  teacher  so  that  every 
school  might  have  equal  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  the  contest.  Gold,  sliver, 
and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes. 
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District  System  a  Cause  of  Backwardness 

Survey  Commission  Reports  that  Oklahoma  Schools  Must  Have 

Larger  Unit  of  Organization.   System  of  Taxation  Is  Defective. 

Other  Findings  of  Commission 


EXISTING  defects  in  Oklahoma's 
educational  system  are  caused 
mainly  by  its  adherence  to  the  dis- 
trict system,  says  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  which  made  a 
month's  study  of  educational  conditions 
in  the  State.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  that  the  district  as  a  unit  of 
taxation,  organization,  and  administra- 
tion must  be  abolished  if  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  Is  ever  to  be  gained, 
even  approximately,  for  the  control  of 
education  is  now  divided  among  more 
than  5,000  rural  school  districts  and 
nearly  300  independent  districts,  varying 
hi  size,  wealth,  and  desire  to  support 
schools.  Other  causes  of  Oklahoma's 
backwardness  in  education,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  the  survey,  are  a 
defective  system  of  taxation,  a  system  of 
scliool  finance  which  makes  It  impossible 
to  provide  adequate  school  funds,  and  an 
unscientific  method  of  apportioning  the 
State  funds  which  ignores  both  the  abil- 
ity and  the  effort  of  the  local  units. 

That  the  county  be  established  as  the 
local  school  unit,  with  taxing  and  bond- 
ing powers,  is  strongly  urged,  with  the 
expectation  of  equalizing  local  rates  of 
taxation  within  the  counties.  Removal 
of  all  limitations  on  State  and  local  tax- 
ation, fair  apportionment  of  school  mon- 
eys according  to  the  amount  spent  on 
education  by  the  local  units,  and  length- 
ening of  the  school  year  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

Respomihility  is  too  Muck  DMeJ. 

Vital  and  effective  leadership  is  a 
necessity  for  a  successful  educational 
policy,  and  to  attain  this  leadership  the 
report  urges  that  the  State  Department 
of  Education  be  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened. Conditions  are  now  unfavorable 
to  the  exercise  of  go6d  leadership,  for 
educational  affairs  are  In  the  hands  of 
a  large  number  of  unrelated  boards  and 
offices,  so  that  responsibility  is  divided. 
It  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  establish 
a  strong  staff  and  to  pay  the  ofllcials 
adequately,  but  also  to  take  their  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  of  the  schools, 
says  the  report.  In  the  past,  the  State 
has  failed  to  accept  progressive  recom- 
mendations made  by  its  State,  county, 
and  city  superintendents. 

Oklahoma's  progress  in  higher  educa- 
tion lias  been  remarkable  during  the  past 
15  years,  but  if  the  demands  for  higher 
•—23 2 


education  are  to  be  met  adequately  in 
the  future  the  State  must  provide  still 
more  generously.  To  allow  the  presi- 
dents and  faculties  of  the  various  higher 
Institutions  to  plan  for  the  development 
of  their  work  they  should  be  given  long 
tenure.  Since  the  university,  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  college,  the  college 
for  women,  and  the  privately  controlled 
colleges  prepare  teachers  for  the  second- 
ary schools,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
teachers'  colleges  discontinue  their 
courses  In  secondary  training  for  the 
present  and  train  only  elementary 
teachers.  Recommendations  are  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  home-econo- 
mics, engineering,  and  medical  courses 
in  the  various  higher  institutions.  A 
change  in  the  location  of  the  colored 
agricultural  and  normal  university  is 
urged,  to  a  place  nearer  to  the  main 
centers  of  the  colored  population  and 
nearer  to  a  railroad. 

Rural  Education  Especially  ImporiarU 

The  problem  of  developing  adequate 
educational  facilities  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation is  an  important  one  in  any  State, 
and  it  is  especially  Important  In  a  State 
like  Oklahoma,  where  75  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  classed  as  rural.  Schools 
were  visited  In  46  of  the  77  counties. 
The  members  of  the  survey  staff  visited 
rural  schools  in  40  counties,  and  found 
great  difference  between  the  various 
counties.  Some  counties  were  rich  and 
progressive  enough  to  have  an  accredited 
high  school  within  6  miles  of  every 
child  in  the  county  and  others  were  un- 
able to  give  secondary  education  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  children  eligible 
for  it 

In  visiting  about  1,000  rural  school 
buildings  In  40  counties  representing  all 
localities,  all  types  of  building,  and 
all  financial  and  industrial  conditions 
of  the  State,  the  survey  staff  found  a 
great  lack  of  knowledge  of  sanitary  re- 
quirements, of  rules  for  good  lighting, 
and  of  other  points  In  school  building. 
Often  it  would  cost  no  more  to  comply 
with  good  usage,  and  the  committee 
urges  that  school  boards  and  superin- 
tendents seek  advice  from  specialists  In 
school  building;  the  State  department 
should  employ  specialists  to  give  this 
service. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
rural  schools  is  the  lack  of  skilled  teach- 
ing, says  the  report.  In  90  per  cent  of 
the   rural   schools   the  instruction   was 


found  to  be  poor,  and  It  Is  the  com- 
mittee's opinion  that  this  inferiority  is 
caused  by  lack  of  professional  super- 
vision and  of  preparation  for  the  work 
the  teachers  are  trying  to  do.  The  State 
has  established  six  colleges  for  train- 
ing teachers,  but  in  none  of  them  has 
any  adequate  attention  been  given  to 
the  supply  of  teachers  for  rural  schools. 
A  constantly  increasing  percentage  of 
the  •students  should  be  prepared  for 
teaching  in  rural  schools. 

Appoint  County  Superintendents 

To  give  skilled  supervision  to  the  large 
numbers  of  untrained  and  inexperienced 
teachers  in  the  rural  districts,  the  county 
superintendents  should  be  appointed  ac- 
cording to  professional  qualifications  and 
should  not  be  elected,  as  they  are  now. 
The  county  superintendent's  salary 
should  be  not  less  than  that  paid  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  a  first-class 
city. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  consolidating  schools  in  the  face  of 
serious  financial  obstacles,  says  the  re- 
port The  growing  number  of  centralized 
schools  indicates  that  the  State  author- 
ities should  give  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  these  schools  and  this  direction 
will  be  possible  when  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education  has  been  strengthened. 

Commercial  Work  to  Alternate 
With  College 

Beginning  with  next  year's  entering 
class,  all  business  training  students  In 
the  Municipal  University  of  Akron  will 
be  put  upon  the  cooperative  basia  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  their  five-year 
course,  they  will  be  employed  In  pro- 
duction and  will  attend  college  and  work 
In  alternate  two-week  periods.  After  the 
first  year,  they  will  be  placed  in  commer- 
cial positions  and  their  part-time  work 
will  be  so  arranged  that  they  wm  spend 
a  part  of  each  day  In  college  and  the  re- 
mainder at  work.  The  latter  arrange- 
ment will  avoid  the  disadvantages  of 
lack  of  continuity  both  on  the  Job  and  in 
the  school. 

In  its  broadest  sense,  education  Is 
training  which  enables  one  to  utilize  the 
experiences  of  himself  and  others  In  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  every-day  life. 
Therefore,  any  method  which  increases 
the  useful,  practical  experience  of  a  stu- 
dent gives  him  a  larger  fund  from  which 
to  draw  in  the  solving  of  his  daily  prob- 
lems. The  cooperative  method  also  gives 
the  student  a  contact  with  life  as  it  ac- 
tually is  and  not  as  it  is  i)ortrayed  In 
books. 
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The  American  School  Superintendent 

T  AT  VISITORS  to  meetings  of  the  de- 
partment of  superintendence  are 
struck  by  the  high  level  of  ability  which 
marks  the  proceedings,  but  even  more 
by  the  tremendous  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity and  the  businesslike  directness 
which  is  noticeable  everywhere.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  true  that  "  the  best  think- 
ing done  on  public  education  is  done  in 
that  body,"  as  one  of  its  members  re- 
cently declared,  but  none  will  deny  that 
in  the  combination  of  zeal,  enterprise, 
and  Intellect  no  other  body  of  men  which 
this  country  has  produced  can  surpass 
them. 

There  is  reason  for  it  No  mere  peda- 
gogue, living  In  a  realm  above  the  affairs 
of  everyday  life,  can  fill  the  rOle  of 
superintendent  of  schools  in  America. 
Your  modem  superintendent  must  do 
his  full  share  of  deep  thinking  on  occa- 
sion, but,  besides  being  a  well-trained 
scholar,  he  must  be  a  man  of  affairs, 
caimble  of  administering  important  prop- 
erty interests,  and  an  acknowledged 
leader  of  men.  How  well  the  members 
of  the  profession  measure  up  to  tlie 
highest  standards  required  may  be  seen 
by  anyone  who  cares  to  attend  their  an- 
nual conventions. 

The  conspicuous  success  of  American 
public  schools  is  due  to  no  other  cause 
half  so  much  as  to  the  system  of  super- 
intendence which  has  grown  up  since 
Nathan  Bishop,  of  Providence,  showed 
the  way  in  1839.  American  school  boards 
have  learned  to  employ  men  of  the  high- 
est competence  and  to  be  guided  by  their 
advice.  Rarely  having  arbitrary  powers 
the  Judgment  of  the  superintendent  is 
normally  the  directing  force  in  the 
schools  under  his  supervision  as  fully  as 
if  he  were  in  fact  the  dictator.  The 
boards  are  satisfied  to  have  it  so,  and 
they  deliberately  seek  men  of  power  who 
are  able  thus  to  lead  them. 

The  financial  rewards  of  the  profes- 
sion are  not  as  great  as  in  some  other 
professions,  perhaps,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  despised,  nevertheless.  Many  super- 
intendents are  better  paid  than  United 
States  Senators,  and  some  of  them  could 


not  accept  a  Cabinet  position  without 
sacrifice.  Such  prizes  for  conspicuous 
success  are  drawing  more  and  more  men 
of  the  finest  type  into  the  business  of 
teaching,  as  the  Increased  attendance  in 
the  teachers  colleges  as  well  as  the  high 
character  of  the  meml>ership  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  clearly 
proves. 

The  influence  of  the  superintendents  Is 
shown  no  more  happily  than  In  the  con- 
tented and  loyal  attitude  of  the  American 
teaching  body  as  compared  with  the 
teachers  of  some  other  English-speaking 
countries.  The  superintendents  almost 
Invariably  have  reached  their  positions 
after  experience  as  teachers  or  princi- 
pals, and  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  teach- 
ers under  them.  The  teachers  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  superintendents  as 
their  friends  and  protectors,  and  de- 
servedly so;  and  since  the  relations  of 
the  teachers  are  always  with  the  super- 
intendents rather  than  with  the  school 
boards,  conflicts  like  those  which  In  re- 
cent years  have  so  marred  the  conduct 
of  the  schools  of  other  countries  have 
been  practically  unknown  In  America. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  our  schools,  we  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  rea- 
son for  it  lies  In  the  activities  of  the 
American  school  superintendent 


"The  Spring  Meeting'  at  Cleveland 

\4^AKING  a  brief  and  sufllclent  report 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  is  like  making  a  sat- 
isfactory photograph  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado — It  can  not  be  done. 
The  Immensity  of  the  subject  makes  It 
impossible. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  has 
been  cut  down  from  55  to  14,  the  official 
program  showed  that  56  regular  meet- 
ings were  scheduled  between  Sunday 
afternoon,  February  25,  and  Thursday 
evening,  March  1,  Inclusive.  Approxi- 
mately 400  addresses,  papers,  and  com- 
mittee reports  were  delivered  by  about 
300  persons.  Nearly  a  hundred  speakers 
were  heard  more  than  once.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  William  C  Bagley,  of  teachers' 
college,  Columbia  University,  were  most 
In  demand,  and  each  of  them  appeared 
on  the  program  five  times.  Doctor  Jydd 
read  two  formal  papers  and  Doctor  Bag- 
ley  three. 

It  Is  naturally  out  of  the  question  to 
report  adequately  a  meeting  of  such  ex- 
tent in  the  limits  of  School  Lux.    We 


present  in  this  number  sketches  of  some 
of  its  features  written  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  we  shall  print  from  time  to  time  a 
few  of  the  papers  in  fulL  That  Is  all 
we  can  do.  With  a  wealth  of  material 
of  the  highest  type,  supplied  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  authors  and  of  the 
officers  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, we  can  not  give  ourselves  and 
our  readers  the  satisfaction  of  publish- 
ing more  than  a  small  part  of  It  We 
realize  this  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss. 
No  better  volume  of  educational  liter- 
ature is  produced  In  the  United  States 
than  the  full  proceedings  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  the  papers 
presented  at  "the  spring  meeting"  con- 
tribute at  least  their  full  share  to  iti 
excellence. 

Federal  Council  for  Citizenship 
Training 

'T^O  MAKE  constructive  suggestions  a« 
to  how  the  Federal  officers  may  co- 
oi)erate  to  secure  more  effective  citizen- 
ship training,  both  In  their  own  work 
and  in  cooperation  with  all  other  public 
and  private  agencies  throughout  the 
country,  the  President  has  created  the 
"  Federal  Council  for  Citizenship  Train- 
ing." 

The  order  creating  this  council  re- 
sulted from  a  recommendation  made  by 
the  Conference  on  Training  for  Citizen- 
ship and  National  Defense,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  War  Department  Id 
November,  1922.  It  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  10  executive  departments 
and  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  tlie  Veterans*  Bureau,  and 
by  the  President's  order  the  facilities  of 
all  Federal  offices  are  available  as  far  as 
practicable  to  further  the  work  of  the 
council. 

The  council  has  elected  as  its  officers. 
Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, chairman;  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Di- 
rector States  Relations  Service,  vice 
chairman ;  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann,  War  Depart- 
ment secretary.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  now  under  consideration. 

To  discuss  athletics  for  girls  with  a 
view  to  formulating  definite  standards 
of  achievement,  the  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  will  meet  in  Wash 
Ington,  April  6  and  7.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover,  president  of  the  organization, 
has  called  this  conference. 

No  one  will  therefore  doubt  that  one 
boy  sharpens  the  genius  of  another  bof 
more  than  any  one  else  can. — Comenius. 
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Discuss  Work-Study-Play  Plan 

Conference  of  Superintendents  Who  Hate  Had  Experience  with  Thai  Form  of  School 

Organization.     Conduces  to  Ecorwmy  and  Efficiency.    Especial  Attention 

to  Activities  in  Auditorium.     Beneficial  Ejects  Upon  Pupils. 


THAT  the  work-study-play  or  pla- 
toon plan  of  school  organization 
is  adapted  to  any  type  of  city  was 
agreed  by  representatives  of  cities  of  all 
sizes  at  the  second  annual  conference 
on  this  plan  called  by  the  United  States 
Oommissioner  of  Education  at  Cleve- 
land, February  27.  Economy  In  use  of 
the  building  under  this  plan  was  empha- 
sized by  W.  J.  Bankes,  dean,  teachers' 
college,  University  of  Akron,  who  said 
that  the  platoon  school  uses  all  the 
building  all  the  time  and  thus  cares  for 
a  greater  number  of  pupils  than  the 
traditional  school.  Dean  Bankes  found 
that  the  cost  of  supplies  Is  lessened  and 
that  fewer  textbooks  and  less  equip- 
ment are  needed,  since  the  special  rooms 
with  their  books  and  equipment  serve 
several  groups  of  pupils. 

Capacity  Inereased  One  Half. 

Increase  In  the  capacity  of  the  school 
from  38  to  50  per  cent  Is  Insured  by 
the  Introduction  of  the  work-study-play 
plan,  according  to  F.  D.  Boynton,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  How 
200  children  who  had  been  obliged  to 
attend  part-time  sessions  were  given  the 
advantage  of  a  full-time  program  when 
the  platoon  system  was  installed  In  a 
Wilmington  (Del.)  school  was  told  by 
David  A.  Ward,  superintendent  of 
schools.  Mr.  Ward  said  that  a  compara- 
tively small  expenditure  was  required 
to  remodel  the  school  for  this  purpose. 

Initiative  Is  developed  In  children  under 
the  work-study-play  plan,  said  W.  W. 
Borden,  superintendent  of  schools.  South 
Bend,  Ind.  He  found  that  children  and 
teachers  are  happier  and  more  In- 
terested in  their  work  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  school.  As  parents  realize 
more  and  more  that  the  school  work  Is 
more  attractive  when  organized  in  this 
way,  the  plan  Is  spreading,  and  54 
platoon  schools  have  now  been  organized 
in  Detroit  The  establishment  of  these 
schools  was  discussed  by  Rose  Phillips, 
supervisor  of  Detroit's  platoon  schools. 

Aftets  Preparation  of  Teachers. 
Since  the  platoon  schools  have  become 
80  numerous.  It  has  become  necessary  for 
the  normal  schools  and  other  teacher- 
training  Institutions  to  give  special 
preparation  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  new  type  of  school.  Ben.  G.  Graham, 
superintendent  of  schools,  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  and  W.  F.  Kennedy,  principal,  Mc- 
Kelvey  School,  Pittsburgh,  agreed  that 


the  normal  schools  should  prepare  their 
students  to  conduct  auditorium  programs 
and  other  activities  that  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  work-study-play  organization. 
Cooperation  with  Playground  Associations. 
Some  results  and  posslblUtles  of  the 
plan  were  pointed  out  at  a  dinner  held  on 
the  same  day.  John  J.  Tlgert,  United 
States  Ck>mmlssloner  of  Education,  Intro- 
duced the  speakers.  Cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America  was  urged 
by  William  A.  Wirt,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Gary,  Ind.  Better  play  facili- 
ties for  the  children  would  be  gained  by 
such  a  Joining  of  forces,  said  Superin- 
tendent Wirt. 

Parents  In  Detroit  are  In  favor  of 
the  plan,  said  Frank  Cody,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  that  city.  The  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  platoon 
schools  are  widely  recognized,  and  De- 
troit people  are  glad  to  see  the  plan 
extended. 

That  Junior  high  schools  should  be 
organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan, 
both  for  educational  advantage  and 
economy  of  operation,  was  urged  by 
John  G.  Rossman,  supervisor  of  sec- 
ondary education.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  at 
the  evening  session.  The  educational 
advantage  of  the  auditorium  period  was 
pointed  out  by  several  speakers. 

Pupils  Conduct  Auditorium  Exercises. 
How  the  girls  of  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  New  York  City,  use  the 
principle  of  self-activity  In  their  audi- 
torium work  was  described  b^  William 
McAndrew,  associate  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  auditorium  work  gives 
the  pupils  self-confidence,  said  Doctor 
McAndrew,  and  prepares  them  for  situa- 
tions they  must  meet  In  the  future.  The 
students  make  school  announcements, 
read  the  Bible  aloud,  and  take  over 
other  activities  that  In  the  traditional 
school  belong  to  the  principal.  He  urged 
the  necessity  for  careful  rehearsal  of 
all  auditorium  activities,  so  as  not  to 
lose  the  Interest  of  the  audience  by  a 
slipshod  performance.  Doctor  McAndrew 
suggested  that  neighboring  schools  ex- 
change productions,  so  that  a  carefully 
prepared  dramatization  will  reach  a 
greater  number  of  auditors.  The  girls 
are  encouraged  to  suggest  the  programs, 
and  their  ideas  are  put  in  practice  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teachers. 

General   Information,    current   events, 
information  on  vocations  for  upper-grade 


children,  music,  visual  Instruction,  dram- 
atization, and  debates  are  on  the  audi- 
torium programs  in  the  Franklin  School, 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  according  to  Leon- 
ard Power,  principal.  Every  child  In 
the  school  has  a  42-minute  auditorlnin 
period  every  school  day,  and  the  work 
is  graded,  so  that  each  of  the  six  audi- 
torium groups  into  which  the  3,000  chil- 
dren are  divided  may  have  a  suitable 
program. 

Socialising  Influence  is  Noticeahls.      • 

That  the  work-study-play  plan  In- 
creases the  socializing  influence  of  the 
school  was  maintained  by  Grace  Somer- 
wlU,  principal.  First  Street  School,  War- 
ren, Ohio.  This  socializing  effect  may  be 
especially  noted  In  children  whose  home 
training  has  been  neglected,  said  the 
speaker.  This  idea  was  further  de- 
veloped by  Elsa  Ueland,  president  of 
Carson  College,  Philadelphia,  who  told 
how  a  school  for  orphan  girls  was  oper- 
ated successfully  on  the  work-study-play 
plan.  These  girls  received  great  advan- 
tage from  the  manual-training  work, 
which  prepared  them  to  earn  a  living 
when  they  left  the  school,  and  from  the 
opportunity  for  play  which  they  espe- 
cially needed  on  account  of  their  lack 
of  home  life. 

The  educators  attending  the  confer- 
ence requested  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  auditorium  work.  This  committee 
will  report  at  a  conference  to  be  called 
in  1924.  An  exhibit  showing  the  .vari- 
ous activities  of  platoon  schools  In  De- 
troit, Akron,  Mount  Vernon,  and  other 
cities  was  examined  by  hundreds  of  per- 
sons. Among  the  buildings  pictured  was 
a  24-8ection  school  in  Detroit,  built  espe- 
cially for  use  under  the  work-study-play 
plan.  The  secretary  of  the  conference 
was  Alice  Barrows,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Marked  Gain  Follows  Special  Diet 
and  Mild  Elxercise 

To  demonstrate  to  the  parents  of  20,000 
tmdemourlshed  school  children  of  New 
York  City  that  their  children  can  be  re- 
stored to  robust  health  through  proper 
feeding  and  exercise.  Dr.  Royal  S.  Cope- 
land,  city  health  commissioner,  formed  a 
special  nutrition  class.  Twenty-nine  of 
the  pupils  gained  a  total  of  27  pounds 
during  the  first  week  of  the  course  of 
selected  diet  and  mild  exercise.  The 
class  appeared  at  the  annual  health  ex- 
hibit held  In  January  duflng  "Health 
Week.** 
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Marked  Interest  in  Kinder- 
garten Education 

Objectives  in  Kindergarten  Education  Con- 
sidered by  Council  of  Kindergarten  Super" 
visors  and  Training  Teachers. 

By  NINA  C.  VANDEWAUCER 

THE  INTEREST  in  the  progress  of 
kindergarten  education  was  shown 
by  the  large  attendance  at  the  program 
of  the  CJouncil  of  Kindergarten  Super- 
visors and  Training  Teachers  at  the 
Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  February  28. 

The  objectives  of  kindergarten  educa- 
tion and  their  relation  to  the  objectives 
in  the  work  to  follow  constituted  the 
underlying  thought  of  the  prograuL  The 
importance  of  the  kindergarten  to  a  com- 
plete system  of  elementary  education  was 
emphasized  by  the  speakers  at  the 
luncheon  which  preceded  the  regular 
program,  and  which  was  attended  by 
over  500  people,  representing  all  phases 
of  educational  work.  The  significance 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  school  as  a 
whole  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
speakers  on  the  regular  program.  The 
topics  and  speakers  In  this  program  were 
as  follows: 

"Kindergarten  objectives  which  may 
be  measured  In  terms  of  the  modem 
elementary  schools,"  Mary  B.  Pennell, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"How  these  objectives  may  be  built 
upon  in  the  lower  grades,"  Margaret  C. 
Holmes,  assistant  director  of  kinder- 
gartens, New  York  City. 

"  New  objectives  in  training  teachers 
for  the  kindergarten  of  to-day,"  Edna 
Dean  Baker,  president.  National  Kinder- 
garten and  Elementary  College,  Chicago, 
HL 

Begins  Training  far  Social  Effiiciency, 

The  general  purpose  of  these  addresses 
was  to  show  that  the  objectives  of  kin- 
dergarten education  were  identical  with 
those  of  general  education  In  the  larger 
sense;  and  that  the  specific  objectives 
of  the  kindergarten  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  objectives  of  the  work  in  the  lower 
gradea  Miss  Pennell,  the  first  speaker. 
Interpreted  the  general  objectives  of  all 
education  as  "social  efficiency."  In 
such  efficiency  right  attitudes  and  hab- 
its constitute  the  most  fundamental  fac- 
tor. It  Is  because  these  attitudes  and 
habits  are  formed  in  the  early  years 
that  the  kindergarten  Is  essential  to  the 
best  school  work.  It  is  during  these 
years  that  children's  developing  inter- 
ests and  activities  need  directing  in 
such  a  way  that  the  habits  and  attitudes 


that  make  for  social  efliciency  may  be 
the  result 

The    second    speaker,    Miss    Holmes, 
dwelt  upon  the  need  of  maintaining  the 
same  objectives   during  the  early   pri- 
mary years,  but  enlarging  these  to  meet 
the  newer   needs  that   arise  from   the 
children's  progressive  development    She 
dwelt  in  particular  upon  the  need  of 
meeting  the  child's  physical  needs  since 
the  period  from  6  to  8  years  is  one  of 
rapid  physical  development   She  showed 
that  the  mastery  of  the  tools  of  knowl- 
edge is  a  means  of  increasing  children's 
social  efliciency  since  the  ability  to  read 
enlarges  their  range  of  knowledge.    Ac- 
quiring this  mastery  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  means  and  not  considered  as 
an  end  in  itself  however,  and  should  not 
obscure   the   larger   objectives  for  this 
period — the  further  development  of  right 
attitudes  and  habits,  acquiring  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  best  things,  and  gain- 
ing skill  in  the  arts  of  expression.    Miss 
Holmes  commented  on  the  fact  that  the 
carying  out  of  these  larger  objectives 
necessitated  an  equipment  for  the  first 
and  second  grades  corresponding  In  some 
degree  to  that  of  the  kindergarten  and 
a  corresponding  degree  of  Informality  in 
the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
Study  Ae  Individual  Student. 
The  last  speaker,  Miss  Baker,  showed 
in   a   most   interesting  way   how   their 
same  objectives  apply — or  should  apply — 
to  the  training  of  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary teachers.    She  showed  the  need  of 
social  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
spective teacher,  and  the  need   on  the 
part  of  the  training  teacher  of  making  a 
careful  study  of  each  student  to  note 
the  points  in  which  she  needs  further 
development   in   order   to   gain   the  ef- 
ficiency in  question.    She  then  traced  in 
considerable  detail  the  several  objectives 
which  the  training  teacher  must  have 
in  mind  as  growing  out  of  present  day 
conceptions  of   education.     These  were 
too  detailed  to  be  given  here,  but  they 
aided  in  rounding  out  the  program  of 
the  meeting  in  a  significant  way.     The 
general   effect   of   the   consideration   of 
educational    objectives    beginning    with 
the  kindergarten   and  ending  with   the 
teacher-training  school  was  to  give  those 
present   a  new   sense  of  the   unity   of 
education   in   its   larger   Interpretation; 
and  in  that  unity  they  could  not  fall 
to  recognize  the  kindergarten  as  an  or- 
ganic part  in  the  unity  in  question. 
r^ 

One  man  in  every  three  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  is  enrolled  In  the 
Marine  Corps  Institute,  more  than  6,000 
now  taking  courses  provided  by  the  in- 
stitute. 


To  Seek  Physically  Perfect 
Boys 

Contest  in  New  York  High  Schools  to 
Determine  City's  Physically  Best  Boy. 
Valuable  Prizes  Presented  to  Winners 

TN  connection  with  the  observance  of 
•■■  "Health  Week,"  January  22-27,  a 
contest  was  held  to  select  the  high-school 
boy  with  the  best  physical  equipment  In 
the  city  of  New  York.  Four  boys  were 
selected  to  represent  each  high  school, 
and  in  each  borough  the  boy  rated  first, 
second,  and  third  received  a  gold,  a 
silver,  and  a  bronze  prize,  respectively. 
The  boy  who  won  the  city  prize  had  a 
gold  bar  added  to  his  borough  prize,  and 
the  school  he  represented  received  a 
silver  trophy  to  be  held  for  a  year. 

The  boys  were  judged  by  a  scale  total- 
ing 100  points,  including  three  groups, 
physical  examination,  posture,  and  motor 
testa  The  physical  examination  rating 
was  given  for  freedom  from  remediable 
defects  of  vision,  hearing,  breathing,  nu- 
trition, hernia,  and  skin,  and  counted  30 
points.  Posture  while  standing,  march- 
ing, and  stretching  counted  30  points. 
The  motor  tests  included  chinning,  stand- 
ing broad  Jump,  throwing  basketball 
goals,  and  strength  of  grip,  and  counted 
40  points.  It  was  required  that  eacli 
contestant  be  certified  by  the  principal 
of  his  school  as  satisfactory  in  scholar- 
ship, personal  hygiene,  and  character. 

Nation-Wide  Tests  of  High-School 
Students 

Intelligence  of  high-school  students 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  a  nation-wide 
survey,  according  to  plans  made  by  the 
National  Association  of  High-School  In- 
spectors and  Supervisors  at  their  annual 
meeting,  held  In  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence at  Cleveland,  February  26  and 
27.  Committees  appointed  at  the  1922 
meeting  made  preliminary  reports  on  the 
determination  of  high-school  levels  of 
pupil  attainment,  on  the  number  and 
kinds  of  tests  to  be  used,  and  on  the 
method  of  attack.  One  session  was  de- 
voted to  discussion  of  these  reports.  At 
the  second  session  a  round-table  confer- 
ence was  held  to  discuss  the  tendency  in 
some  communities  toward  financial  re- 
trenchment in  school  support. 

Study  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  made  compulsory 
in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey,  accordion 
to  a  bill  passed  by  the  assembly. 
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Rural  School  Administrators 
Convene 

Meeting  in  Conjunction  With  Department  of  Superintendence.  Lively 

Discussion  over  Method  of  Selecting  County  Superintendents.  County 

Unit  of  Organization  Generally  Favored 

By  [CATHERINE  M.  COOK 
Chief  Rural  School  DiHsion,  Bureau  of  Education 


THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Rural  Edu- 
cation of  the  National  Education 
Association  held  its  meetings  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Tues- 
day afternoon,  and  Thursday  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening.  Beside  the  gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  department,  sec- 
tional meetings  were  held  of  four  groups, 
namely :  State  superintendents  and  super- 
visors of  rural  schools;  county  superin- 
tendents and  rural  supervisors,  persons 
engaged  in  preparation  of  teachers,  and 
village  and  consolidated  school  principals. 
The  vocational  directors  and  rural  ex- 
tension workers  met  this  year  with  the 
department  of  vocational  education  and 
practical  arts.  Not  only  were  the  meet- 
ings unusually  well  attended  but  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  of  exceptional  in- 
terest and  moment 

Informal  Discussions  Specially  Fruitful 
A  wide  diversity  of  interests  was  rep- 
resented by  the  topics  presented  in  the 
several  programs.  General  administra- 
tive organization,  professional  supervi- 
sion, and  school  consolidation  were  among 
the  most  important  program  topics. 
Added  interest  was  given  to  the  whole 
program,  especially  the  general  sessions, 
hecause  of  the  unusual  time  available  for 
discussion.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  several  important  speakers  were 
unable  to  be  present,  to  the  courtesy  of 
President  C.  G.  Sargent,  and  to  the  fact 
that  a  particularly  alert  body  of  county 
superintendents  and  other  rural  work- 
ers w£re  in  attendance.  The  interest 
aroused  by  the  discussions,  the  large 
number  of  participants,  and  the  quality 
of  the  points  brought  out  through  the 
discussions  were  ample  proof  of  the  de- 
sirability of  a  program  which  allows  even 
more  time  than  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  chairman  for  this  puri)ose  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting. 

The  first  general  program,  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  was  devoted  to  the 
report  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation committee  on  county  superin- 
tendents* problems  offered  by  Mr.  Lee 
Driver,  director  of  rural  education, 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Edu- 


cation. Mr.  Driver's  report  was  based  on 
replies  to  questionnaires  sent  to  county 
superintendents.  About  10  county  su- 
perintendents In  each  State  were  se- 
lected to  answer  the  inquiries  by  the 
respective  State  superintendents.  The 
report  covered  such  problems  as  "  Unit 
of  administration,"  "Relationship  to 
school  boards,"  "Method  of  selection 
of  superintendents,"  "  Supervisors  and 
teachers." 

Agree  on  Efficacy  of  County  Unit, 
Apparently  there  is  almost  complete 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  county  su- 
perintendents and  with  a  few  exceptions 
among  State  superintendents  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of 
administration,  and  concerning  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  appointive  method  of 
selecting  a  superintendent  as  opposed  to 
election  by  popular  vote.  This  particular 
section  of  Mr.  Driver's  report  precipi- 
tated lively  discussion.  State  Superin- 
tendent Blair  of  Illinois  rose  to  question 
this  part  of  the  committee's  report.  He 
explained  at  some  length  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  Illinois  superintendents  were  in 
favor  of  election  by  the  people  and  ques- 
tioned the  findings  of  the  committee  as 
representative  of  the  opinion  of  county 
superintendents  In  Illinois,  if  not  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  The  discus- 
sion was  soon  in  full  swing.  Superin- 
tendents from  all  parts  of  the  house  rose, 
asking  for  the  privilege  of  the  floor.  The 
chairman  remarked  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  were  presiding  over  a  session  of  a 
State  legislature.  Several  superintend- 
ents were  present  who  had  served  under 
both  systems.  These  added  spice  to  the 
discussion  by  relating  humorous  inci- 
dents from  their  own  experience  to  Jus- 
tify their  conclusions  regarding  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  appointive  method  of  se- 
lection. At  the  close  of  the  discussion 
an  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
superintendents  present  was  requested 
with  the  result  that  only  two  votes  were 
registered  in  favor  of  the  elective 
method.  That  the  subject  was  still  of 
much  interest  to  the  group  In  attendance 
and  they  had  still  much  to  say  In  regard 
to  It,  was  proved  by  the  renewal  of  the 


discussion  at  the  Tliursday  morning  ses- 
sion when  County  Superintendent  Coon 
of  North  Carolina  gave  an  interesting 
and  humorous  account  of  the  movement 
for  consolidating  schools  in  his  county. 
Much  of  his  success  he  attributed  to  the 
county  unit  plan  of  organization  in  North 
Carolina. 

Amf^e  Supervision  in  Maryland. 

State  Superintendent  Cook,  of  Mary- 
land, speaking  on  the  topic  "  Two  decades 
under  the  county  board  of  education," 
outlined  for  the  meeting  a  plan  provid- 
ing ample  supervision  for  the  rural 
schools  of  Maryland  as  enacted  into  law 
by  the  recent  legislature.  Mr.  Cook  told 
of  the  fact  that  the  plan  contemplated 
a  supervisor  for  every  40  rural  school 
teachers,  and  that  salaries  of  rural 
supervisors  and  superintendents  ranged 
from  about  $2,040  to  $4,140  per  year. 
He  also  explained  the  fact  that  the 
duties  of  county  superintendents  were 
carefully  set  forth  in  the  law  and  re- 
quested that  if  any  person  present  knew 
of  legitimate  duties  defined  for  city 
superintendents  not  included  for  county 
superintendents  under  the  terms  of  the 
Maryland  law  that  he  make  It  known. 
The  speaker's  contention,  in  short,  was 
to  the  effect  that  provision  In  Maryland 
for  supervising  rural  schools  was  equal 
in  efficiency  to  that  usually  made  for 
supervising  city  schools. 

Tuesday  evening  the  rural  department 
held  a  Joint  meeting  with  the  depart- 
ment of  superintendence  and  it  was  ad- 
dressed by  Aaron  SapIro,  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  Association.  This  ad- 
dress was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
any  given  during  the  Cleveland  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Sapiro  stressed  the  value  of 
farmers'  organizations  and  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  such  organizations  for 
the  marketing  of  farm  products.  He 
cited  as  examples  of  success  the  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Fruit  Growers*  Associa- 
tion and  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers' 
Association  of  Kentucky.  He  insisted 
that  farmers  should  not  only  make  more 
money  but  should  spend  it  intelligently. 
In  fact,  the  only  purpose  for  making 
money  Is  that  It  be  spent  intelligently. 
The  speaker  also  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  better  living  for  farmers  and 
better  schools  for  farm  children,  and 
said  that  only  educated  farmers  can  or- 
ganize effectively.  Therefore,  economic 
welfare  and  education  are  Inseparable. 

Discuss  Rural  School  Supertisioru 

If  the  amount  of  discussion  and  the 
pertinence  of  the  questions  raised  are 
Just  criteria,  after  the  county  unit  of 
organization  the  next  most  important 
topic  on  the  program  was  that  of  rural 
school  supervision.     Two  large  sections 
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were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  State 
supervisors  and  from  that  of  local  super- 
visors. Superintendents  and  supervi- 
sors were  immensely  interested  in  the  de- 
tails of  supervision— that  is,  how  to 
supervise  rural  schools,  as  presented  by 
the  various  speakers ;  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  systems,  i.  e.,  territorial  or 
sectional  versus  the  special  grade  or  sub- 
ject plan,  were  set  forth  by  the  different 
speakers.  Practically  all  of  the  speak- 
ers spoke  of  the  necessity  of  some  defi- 
nite plan  of  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  supervision  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  supervision  is 
to  help  teachers  to  grow  professionally 
and  to  improve  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  classroom  instruction.  The 
need  of  effective  internal  organization 
for  both  one-teacher  and  consolidated 
schools;  community  cooperation  and  an 
appreciative  understanding  between 
supervisors,  teachers,  and  patrons  were 
also  emphasized.  Questions  from  the 
various  superintendents  present  concern- 
ing such  details  of  supervision  as  length 
and  number  of  visits,  organization  of 
teachers  for  the  administration  of  super- 
vision, supervision  by  groups  versus  In- 
dividual supervision,  and  the  like,  were 
numerous  and  pertinent  A  moving- 
picture  film  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  shov/ing  rural-school  supervi- 
sion as  practiced  in  several  States  was 
shown  to  all  sections. 

Farm  the  Bat  Home. 

The  general  session  on  Thursday  after- 
noon was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  subject 
of  consolidation.  Prof.  Macy  Campbell, 
of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  afternoon,  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  farm  life  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  Nation.  The  speaker  said 
that  comparing  the  life  of  the  people  in 
rural  and  urban  communities  he  was 
convinced  that  the  farm  offered  the  best 
home  for  the  family,  was  the  chief 
source  of  national  wealth  and  that  the 
farm  family  was  the  foundation  of  our 
civilized  society.  The  consolidated  school 
conserves  farm  life  and  consequently 
conserves  the  best  life  of  the  Nation. 
Only  through  eflicient  education  can  the 
Nation  keep  the  best  and  highest  tyi^e  of 
home  for  the  conservation  of  civilization 
and  national  life. 

John  M.  Foote,  State  rural  school 
agent  of  Louisiana  and  president  elect  of 
the  rural  department,  gave  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  **  Comparative  in- 
struction in  one-teacher  and  consolidated 
rural  schools.'*  This  report  states  that 
comparisons  between  the  two  types  of 
schools  have  usually  been  based  on  ad- 
ministrative conditions.     This  study  was 


planned  in  the  hope  of  securing  informa- 
tion comparing  the  two  types  of  school 
on  the  quality  and  results  of  instruction. 
Comparisons  are  based  on  results  of 
standard  tests  in  reading,  arithmetic, 
language,  spelling,  and  handwriting. 
Twenty  States  are  represented  in  the 
study,  nearly  11,000  pupils  in  consoli- 
dated schools  and  4,700  pupils  in  one- 
teacher  schools.  Some  conclusions  of 
the  study  are  summarized  in  the  report 
as  follows; 

Compares  Two  Types  of  Schools. 

1.  Pupils  in  a  one-teacher  school  are 
younger  by  0.14  of  a  year  than  are  those 
in  the  consolidated  school. 

2.  The  holding  power  of  the  consoli- 
dated school  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
one-teacher  school  In  the  upper  grades. 

3.  There  Is  a  significant  difference  In 
the  grade-achievement  in  favor  of  the 
consolidated  school. 

4.  When  converted  Into  terms  of  yearly 
progress  the  grade-achievement  differ- 
ences range  from  18  to  40  per  cent  with  a 
general  median  difference  of  27  per  cent. 

5.  The  subject-achievement  differences 
range  from  10  to  44  per  cent  with  a  gen- 
eral median  of  27.3  per  cent.  The 
greatest  difference  Is  In  rate  of  handwrit- 
ing and  smallest  is  in  the  fundamentals 
of  arithmetic.  Comprehension  of  reading 
ranks  third. 

6.  The  grade-achievement  differences 
tend  to  increase  from  grade  to  grade. 
The  differences  in  the  three  upper  grades 
are  distinctly  larger  than  are  those  of 
the  three  lower  grades. 

7.  The  nge-achlevement  differences  are 
in  favor  of  the  consolidated  school  and 
tend  to  confirm  the  differences  found  in 
grade-achievement 

The  sessions  ended  with  the  first  an- 
nual dinner  for  county  superintendents 
and  other  rural  school  specialists,  Thurs- 
day night  Though  held  on  the  last 
night  of  the  meeting  the  banquet  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  attended.  Mr.  C.  G.  Sar- 
gent, president  of  the  department  presid- 
ing as  toastmaster,  introduced  the  speak- 
ers. The  general  topic  "The  millenlum 
In  rural  education  "  was  responded  to  by 
Dr.  John  J.  Tlgert,  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation. County  Superintendent  A.  L.  Har- 
man,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  State  Rural 
School  Inspector  U.  J.  Hoffman  of 
Springfield,  111.,  County  Superintendent 
T.  S.  Davis,  of  Altoona,  Pa.  At  the  close 
of  the  speaking  the  audience  remained 
to  see  a  moving  picture  film  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  showing  rural 
school  consolidation  In  the  United  States. 

No  tuition  fees  are  charged  at  Crelgh- 
ton  University,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  except 
for  premedical  courses  . 


Unemployed  British  Children 
A  Problem 

Three  Hundred  Thousand  Young  People 

Neither  Working  Nor  in  School.  Minider 

of  Labor  Proposes  Educational  Centers 

By  FRED  TATT 

'TpHE  MINISTRY  OF  LABOR  has  re- 
•*•  cently  issued  a  circular  drawing  the 
attention  of  local  education  authorities 
to  the  large  number  of  children  who 
have  left  school  during  the  years  of  In- 
dustrial depression  who  have  been  no* 
able  to  find  employment.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  300,000  of  these  children 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  who  are 
simply  running  wild,  wasting  time,  de- 
veloping lazy  habits  and  degenerating 
Into  unemployables. 

Had  the  Government  not  abandoned 
the  continuation  schools  under  the  act 
of  1918  the  problem  would  not  have 
arisen,  for  these  children  would  now 
have  been  attending  part-time  schools, 
which  would  have  been  compulsory. 
The  scheme  propounded  by  the  Minister 
of  Labor  Is  that  In  each  local  education 
area  centers  should  be  opened  at  which 
recreation  and  Instruction  will  be  com- 
bined. All  children  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18  who  are  unemployed  will  be 
admitted.  There  will  be  organized 
games,  handicrafts  and  lectures.  For 
the  girls  courses  in  cookery  and  domestic 
science  will  be  provided  and  for  the  boys 
woodwork  and  drawing.  In  addition  les- 
sons in  various  subjects  will  be  giv«[L 
The  motive  is  not  so  much  education  as 
to  keep  the  children  interested,  keep 
them  off  the  streets,  and  prevent  them 
degenerating  into  "street  corner  boya" 
The  centers  will  be  open  for  five  half 
days  each  week. 

Local  and  Stale  AuihoriUes  Cooperak 
The  local  authorities  will  provide  the 
building,  but  the  State  will  pay  three 
quarters  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
Unfortunately  the  centers  must  be  volun- 
tary, for  the  Minister  of  Labor  can  only 
compel  children  in  receipt  of  unemployed 
benefit  to  attend,  and  most  of  the  chil- 
dren have  never  worked  and  so  have  not 
yet  come  under  the  national  insurance 
act&  However,  a  number  of  large  towns 
including  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Man- 
chester, Plymouth,  Barrow,  and  Dumbar- 
ton have  already  promised  to  put  the 
scheme  into  operation,  and  London,  New- 
castle, Cardiff  and  others  have  it  under 
consideration. 

The  scheme  is  Interesting  and  its  re- 
sults are  boimd  to  be  beneficial  both  to 
the  child  and  the  State.  If  it  is  success- 
ful It  may  result  In  the  continuatioa 
schools  proper  being  established. 
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Arkansas  Schools  Require  More  Money 

State-Wide  Survey  Discloses  Defects  in  Financial  System 

Wealth  Sufficient  to  Justify  Greater  Expenditures.  Teachers 

Need  Better  Preparation 


THAT  public  sentiment  must  be 
aroused  to  avoid  a  fiscal  break- 
down In  the  public-school  system 
of  Arkansas,  or  even  to  maintain  present 
standards,  Is  the  opinion  of  the  State  hon- 
orary educational  commission,  which  was 
appointed  In  1921  by  Gov.  T.  C.  McUae 
to  study  educational  conditions  in  the 
State.  At  the  beginning  of  its  work  this 
commission  requested  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert, 
United  States  CJommissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, to  conduct  a  survey  of  Arkansas 
schools  and  to  recommend  means  for  im- 
provement A  report  of  this  survey  was 
made  in  October,  1922,  and  copies  widely 
circulated  throughout  the  State.  After 
six  weeks  of  consideration  the  educa- 
tional commission  formulated  its  con- 
elusions  and  presented  them  to  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Material  Wealth  Depends  on  Education 

These  conclusions  state  that  the  in- 
crease of  material  wealth  of  Arkansas 
depends  primarily  upon  a  greatly  Im- 
proved public-school  system;  that  there 
Is  sufficient  wealth  in  Arkansas  now  to 
provide  for  increased  facilities  without 
serious  burden  to  the  citizens;  and  that 
public  sentiment  for  improvement  of  the 
public-school  system  is  constantly,  grow- 
ing, 80  that  the  people  will  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  governor,  the  State 
superintendent,  and  the  legislature,  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  schools. 

Increased  revenue,  better  teacher-traln- 
hig  facilities,  and  strong  educational 
leadership  are  the  primary  needs  of  the 
public-school  system,  according  to  the 
commission.  To  supply  additional  reve- 
nue, the  report  urges  that  further  taxes 
be  collected  on  corporations  and  on  In- 
heritances, and  that  a  State  serverance 
tax  and  a  State  income  tax  be  created. 
A  change  in  the  method  of  apportioning 
State  school  funds  Is  recommended,  so 
as  to  abolish  the  present  unfair  method 
of  basing  this  apportionment  upon  the 
•chool  census.  Other  suggestions  Include 
the  establishment  of  a  State  equalization 
fond  and  of  a  State  educational  budget 
commission. 

Ten-Year  Program  Recommended 

Setting  up  as  a  minimum  standard  the 
average  educational  achievement  of  the 
United  States,  a  10-year  program  of  Im- 
provement should  be  undertaken.  Includ- 
ing a  building  program  for  all  State 
educational  institutions.     Facilities  and 


opportunities  for  education  In  the  various 
parts  of  the  State  should  be  equalized, 
and  school-tax  burdens  evenly  dis- 
tributed, says  the  report  A  minimum 
school  year  of  160  days,  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law,  and 
simplification  of  the  present  school  laws 
are  also  urged. 

New  Normal  Schools  Required 
To  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  the 
commission  believes  that  the  State  board 
of  education  should  be  empowered  and 
required  to  establish  a  scale  of  educa- 
tional and  professional  requirements  for 
all  positions  in  the  public  schools,  which 
may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  and 
a  corresponding  salary  scale  in  which 
salaries  paid  shall  vary  with  the  profes- 
sional preparation  and  educational  ex- 
perience of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  with 
the  class  of  certificate  held.  To  provide 
for  further  professional  preparation  it 
will  be  necessary  not  only  to  expand 
the  normal  school  but  to  establish  several 
new  normal  schools.  The  report  recom- 
mends also  the  organization  of  strong 
normal  departments  in  the  four  district 
agricultural  schools  for  the  training  of 
rural  teachers,  and  commends  a  plan  to 
conduct  summer  normals  at  these  schools. 

State  Superintendent  Should  he  Appointed 
The  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion should  be  appointed  by  a  State 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  non- 
professional representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, says  the  report  This  board  should 
be  at  the  head  of  an  enlarged  and 
strengthened  department  of  education, 
which  would  be  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram of  Improvements.  The  State  sys- 
tem of  education  should  provide  spe- 
cifically for  the  definition  of  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  system,  for  coordination  of 
Its  various  activities,  and  for  determina- 
tion of  the  minimum  standards  which 
shall  prevail  from  time  to  time.  It 
should  provide  for  adequate  financial 
support,  for  the  preparation  of  an  an- 
nual budget,  for  the  selection,  training, 
and  certification  of  personnel,  and  for 
continued  study  and  advocacy  of  needed 
educational  reform. 

Since  approximately  72  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  Arkansas  live  on  farms,  the 
education  of  rural  children  Is  of  special 
Importance.  For  this  reason  the  commis- 
sion urges  that  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion direct  a  program  for  consolidating 


rural  schools  and  establishing  rural  high 
schools.  Establishment  of  at  least  60 
high  schools  offerhag  special  courses  in 
agriculture  and  home-making  is  recom- 
mended, to  be  built  in  the  course  of  the 
10-year  program,  6  schools  a  year.  The 
500  high  schools  now  existing  should  be 
improved  at  the  same  time,  for  the  re- 
port states  that  more  than  300  of  these 
schools  enroll  an  average  of  fewer  than 
16  pupils  and  have  Inadequate  teaching 
staffs  and  meager  equipment. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion concern  urban  and  village  schools, 
public  schools  for  negroes,  and  district 
agricultural  schools. 

North  Central  Association  Meets 
in  Chicago 

Materials  of  Instruction  in  secondary 
schools  will  be  discussed  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  which  will  hold  Its 
twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  at  Chica- 
go, March  16,  16,  and  17.  Accrediting 
of  commercial  schools  by  the  association 
win  also  be  considered,  reports  on  both 
of  these  subjects  being  presented  by  the 
commission  on  unit  courses  and  curric- 
ula. Revision  of  college  standards  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  com- 
mission on  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, which  will  also  present  the  list 
of  accredited  higher  Institutions.  The 
commission  on  secondary  schools  will 
present  the  list  of  accredited  schools. 
A  Joint  committee  representing  the  three 
commissions  has  been  appointed  to  study 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  Junior 
colleges,  and  this  committee  will  present 
its  report  at  one  of  the  sessions. 

Lx>n(lon  Elstablishes  Juvenile 
Unemployment  Centers 

To  instruct  London  boys  and  girls  who 
are  temporarily  out  of  employment  on  ac- 
count of  the  long-continued  depression  in 
trade,  the  London  County  Council,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
is  establishing  "Juvenile  Unemployment 
Centers^"  About  5,000  students,  mostly 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  will  he 
provided  for  at  these  centers,  where  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  domestic 
courses  will  be  given,  each  student  at- 
tending 15  hours  a  week.  In  all  of  the 
courses  general  education  and  physical 
training  will  be  given.  The  total  cost  of 
these  classes  for  a  term  of  13  weeks  is 
estimated  at  about  £18,000,  of  which  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  will  pay  three-fourths 
and  the  local  education  authorities  the 
remainder. 
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Reorganization  of  Education 
in  the  Departments 

{Continuti  from  page  146.) 
Department  of  Education  and  Welfare, 
which  functions  under  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education,  and  to  these  it 
Is  proposed  to  add  a  division  devoting 
itself  entirely  to  physical  education,  there 
being  no  such  activity  now  carried  on  in 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  Division 
of  Public  Health,  which  will  function 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Health,  will  be  coordinated  all  those 
activities  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  field.  Like- 
wise, all  activities  pertaining  to  Social 
Service  now  being  carried  on  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Division  of  Social 
Service,  and  the  Veterans*  Bureau,  which 
is  now  an  Independent  establishment,  to- 
gether with  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  now 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Division  of  Veteran 
Relief  under  the  proposed  Department  of 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Will  Unite  Eiucaihnd  Actitities 
It  is  desirable  to  set  out  more  specifi- 
cally what  is  comprehended  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Education  of  the  new  department. 
This  Division  of  Education  will  take  over 
the  present  Bureau  of  Education  now  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior ;  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians,  which  is  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  Indian  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  Howard 
University,  which  is  now  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  the  Ck>lumbia  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  which  are  both  now 
independent  of  any  department.  The  lat- 
ter Includes  the  National  Museum,  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Interna- 
tional Exchange  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory,  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  and  the  International  Catalop:ue 
of  Scientific  Literature.  A  new  bureau, 
devoting  Itself  entirely  to  the  promotion 
of  physical  education,  will  be  created  as 
a  new  departure.  The  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  which  now  ex- 
ists as  an  independent  board  function- 
ing under  three  Cabinet  officers,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  three  ap- 
pointees of  the  .President,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  proposed  new  department. 
Including  the  work  of  rehabilitating 
those  disabled  In  industry. 

Division  of  Public  Health 

Under  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
it  is  proposed  to  include  the  Public 
Health  Service,  which  Is  at  present  ad- 
ministered in  the  Treasury  Department; 
quarantine  and  sanitation;  ho^italiza- 
tion,  which  includes  the  National  Home 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  now  an 


Independent  establishment;  the  Soldiers* 
Home,  now  administered  by  the  War 
Department;  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
and  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  both  now 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  A  Bureau  of  Research  will 
complete  the  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Public  Health. 

Concentrate  Social  Service  Bureaus 

To  the  Division  of  Social  Service  it 
is  proposed  to  transfer  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  and  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  both  of 
which  are  now  administered  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Prisons,  now  administered  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

To  these  four  divisions  will  be  at- 
tached a  solicitor,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
the  executive  departments. 

This,  roughly.  Is  the  composition  of 
the  proposed  new  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

The  need  of  a  more  unified,  economical 
and  efficient  governmental  program  for 
promoting  education  and  welfare 
scarcely  requires  any  argument  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  startling  revelations 
which  came  at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
reference  to  the  educational,  physical, 
and  social  limitations  of  the  young  men 
who  were  called  upon  to  serve  their 
country  in  this  emergency,  but  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  after  a 
careful  selection  of  men  deemed  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  In  defense  of  their 
country  had  been  made  and  the  best 
known  methods  of  preparation  pursued, 
we  had  left  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
200,000  men  who  were  detained  In  the 
several  cantonments  of  the  country  be- 
cause they  had  been  rejected  as  being 
mentally  and  physically  incapable  of 
mobilization  in  the  American  Army. 
Efficiency  and  Economy  the  Aim 

Likewise,  it  hardly  requires  argument 
to  convince  reasonable  men  that  the  uni- 
fication of  the  above  mentioned  activities 
of  the  Government  will  not  only  Increase 
the  efl[lciency  of  these  respective  organi- 
zations, but  will  result  in  great  economy 
In  their  administration.  The  many  bu- 
reaus, organizations,  and  establishments 
which  are  now  carrying  on  these  activi- 
ties are  expending  annually  a  sum  of 
slightly  more  than  $700,000,000.  During 
the  war  and  since  the  war  we  have 
talked  so  glibly  in  terms  of  billions  that 
it  is  easy  to  minimize  this  enormous  sum 
of  money.  It  has  been  calculated  that  If 
700,000,000  silver  dollars  were  shipped 
in  freight  cars  of  a  capacity  of  40  tons 
each.  It  would  take  628  cars  or  16  train 
loads  of  40  cars  each  to  carry  these  dol- 
lars, making  a  continuous  train  over  6 
miles  long.    If  the  number  of  silver  dol- 


lars which  are  now  being  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  these  various 
activities  were  placed  edge  to  edge  as 
closely  together  as  possible  they  would 
extend  16,609  miles,  or  two-thirds  the 
distance  around  the  globe  at  Its  equator. 
Certainly  the  expenditure  of  such  a  vast 
sum  of  money  calls  for  careful  organi- 
zation, administration,  and  coordination 
If  there  is  to  be  anything  like  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  reasonable  econ- 
omy. 

In  the  selection  of  the  four  Assistant 
Secretaries  who  are  to  head  up  the  activ- 
ities of  the  four  divisions  under  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, the  administration  is  determined 
that  only  questions  of  professional  quali- 
fication, experience,  and  ability  shall  l)e 
considered.  It  Is  tlie  desire  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  educational  affairs  shall  be 
directed  by  the  most  highly  competent, 
besr  trained,  and  most  progressive  edu- 
cator available  in  the  entire  nation.  In 
each  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Division 
of  Education — ^general,  physical,  and  vo- 
cational— ^It  is  again  desired  that  com- 
petency and  eflSciency  shall  be  considered 
In  making  the  selection  of  those  who 
are  to  head  up  these  respective  activities. 

Greatest  Educational  System  ConeeitaUe 
The  administration  is  deeply  desirous 
that  education  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  progress,  untrammeled,  to  the 
limits  of  the  moat  sanguine  expectations. 
It  contemplates  oflCering  all  assistance 
and  c(K)peration  possible  under  our  pres- 
ent form  of  government  to  the  State.s 
and  those  administering  education  In  the 
States,  to  the  end  that  the  educational 
system  in  the  United  States  of  America 
may  be  the  best  and  greatest  educational 
system  conceivable.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  contemplate  exercising 
the  functions  of  attempting  to  direct 
administer,  or  in  any  other  way  inter- 
fere with  the  present  development  of 
education  In  the  Statea  It  has  no 
thought  to  take  from  the  States  any 
of  their  rights,  or  to  meddle  or  inter- 
fere with  the  localities  which  are  now 
working  out  their  own  educational  sal- 
vation. It  only  proposes  to  do  every- 
thing that  Is  humanly  possible  to  serve. 
Inform,  and  help  those  who  are  engaged 
In  the  responsibilities  of  educational 
administration.  Of  course.  It  should  be 
understood  that  those  educational  ac- 
tivities which  are  now  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government  will  continue  to 
be  so  administered  under  the  proposed 
new  department,  namely  the  adminis- 
tration of  education  for  the  Indians, 
men  disabled  in  war,  and  others  who  are 
peculiarly  under  the  charge  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government 
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The  proposed  new  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  will  offer  the  fol- 
lowing advantages:  First,  it  will  pro- 
Tide  great  economy  in  the  expenditure 
of  money ;  second,  by  proper  supervision, 
correlation  of  effort,  and  avoidance  of 
reduplication  and  wasted  effort,  it  will 
promote  a  high  degree  of  efficiency; 
third,  it  will  provide  for  the  addition 
of  important  activities  pertaining  to 
education  and  welfare  which  are  not 
now  carried  on  by  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment ;  fourth,  it  will  place  at  the  Cabinet 
table  a  spokesman  for  education  and 
correlated  matters,  whose  voice  will  be 
heard  together  with  the  spokesmen  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor;  fifth, 
the  immediate  head  of  the  Division  of 
Education  will  be  a  professional  edu- 
cator and  will  not  necessarily  be 
changed  in  successive  administrations 
as  would  be  the  case  if  he  sat  in  the 
Cabinet  Other  advantages  might  be 
mentioned,  but  these  are  the  most  out- 
standing and  obvioTis  Improvements  to 
be  noted  over  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Exfttri  AJoice  Was  Sought 
In  planning  this  reorganization  the  ad- 
ministration has  sought  advice  from 
those  who  were  professionally  qualified 
to  make  snggestlons.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  have  been  called  into  con- 
ference, and  no  doubt  when  this  plan 
comes  before  the  Congress  for  discussion 
and  adoption  there  will  be  opportunity 
for  such  criticism  and  further  sugges- 
tions as  those  interested  in  education 
may  care  to  offer.  The  President  is  rec- 
ognized by  all  as  a  man  who  Is  exceed- 
ingly eager  to  secure  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice from  experts  in  any  and  all  matters 
coming  under  his  purview.  To  quote  one 
of  his  phrases,  he  desires  at  all  times 
the  product  of  "the  best  minds."  His 
Interest  in  the  matter  of  public  welfare, 
and  particularly  better  citizenship,  was 
displayed  recently  In  the  creation  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  of  a  Federal  Council  on 
Citizenship  Training,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  and  all  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  of  the  Government, 
in  which  objectives  may  be  defined,  sug- 
gestions made,  and  policies  formulated  so 
as  to  enhance  in  every  possible  manner 
the  efforts  and  activities  which  are  being 
carried  on  throughout  the  country  for 
the  improvement  in  standards  of  citizen- 
ship. 

More  than  100,000  Pennsylvania  pub- 
lic^school  children  who  were  neither 
absent  nor  tardy  during  the  past  school 
year  received  honor  attendance  certifi- 
cates signed  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 


Red  Cross  Establishes  Health  Stations 

Undernourished  Children  Taught  in  Proper  Methods  of  Living 

Dental  Examinaiions  and  Advice,   Emphasis  on  Preschool  Work 

Education  Gives  Best  Results 


TO  improve  the  health  of  school 
children  by  instruction  in  proper 
feeding,  in  care  of  the  teeth,  and 
in  general  hygiene,  the  New  York  Coimty 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
established  four  child  health  stations  and 
six  public-school  dental  hygiene  clinics 
and  maintained  them  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  a  few  months  to  more  than  two 
years.  These  stations  and  clinics  were 
placed  in  neighborhoods  where  the  need 
seemed  greatest  and  where  opportunity 
was  found  for  cooperation  with  other 
organ  Izationa 

Each  station  presented  an  individual 
problem  on  account  of  neighborhood  con- 
ditions, so  that  the  procedure  was  not 
the  same  in  all.  At  one  station,  located 
in  a  public  school,  the  city  health  de- 
partment had  begun  a  demonstration  de- 
signed to  give  as  complete  a  health  serv- 
ice as  practicable  to  all  the  children  of 
a  typical  public  schooL  The  depart- 
ments of  health  and  education  Invited 
the  Red  Cross  and  teachers*  college  of 
Columbia  University  to  work  with  them 
in  this  demonstration.  The  health  de- 
partment provided  a  physician  for  each 
morning  of  the  school  year  and  a  full- 
time  nurse. 

Teachers  College  sent  students  from 
its  departments  of  nutrition,  public 
health  nursing,  and  household  arts  edu- 
cation, who  conducted  classes  in  nutri- 
tion and  visited  the  homes  of  under- 
nourished chQdren.  Two  full-time 
trained  nutrition  workers  from  the  Red 
Cross  organized  the  classes  of  under- 
nourished children  and  supervised  the 
students*  practice  teaching.  The  Red 
Cross  also  equipped  and  maintained  a 
half-day  clinic  for  dental  operations  and 
a  full-time  ohe  for  dental  hygiene.  The 
work  in  this  school  Is  still  going  on. 

In  general  the  work  of  the  stations 
and  clinics  was  educational  and  pre- 
ventive rather  than  remedial  Dental 
operative  work  was  usually  limited  to 
children   of   preschool   age   and   to   the 


undernourished  children  in  the  Red 
Cross  classes.  The  main  work  of  the 
dental  hygiene  clinics  was  to  clean  the 
children's  teeth  and  to  give  instruction 
in  their  proper  care.  Nearly  7,000  tooth- 
brushes were  sold  at  cost  and  nearly 
600  were  given  free  in  special  cases. 
Many  dental  examinations  were  given 
which  resulted  in  parents  taking  the 
children  to  their  own  dentists  for  treat- 
ment 

The  nutrition  workers  acted  on  the 
belief  that  results  would  best  be  obtained 
by  education  rather  than  by  any  ssrstem 
of  actual  feeding.  For  this  reason  food 
was  not  served  in  nutrition  classes  ex- 
cept incidentally  to  illustrate  a  particu- 
lar nutrition  lesson.  Classes  for  the  un- 
dernourished were  instructed  in  proper 
methods  of  feeding  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  health  habits,  especially  as  to 
the  need  of  sufficient  rest  As  the  work 
continued,  this  kind  of  instruction  was 
given  to  ordinary  classes  In  school  as 
well  as  to  classes  of  undernourished 
children. 

Believing  that  malnutrition  should  be 
prevented  rather  than  cured,  and  that 
nutrition  work  should  be  begun  as  early 
as  possible,  the  Red  Cross  established 
clinics  for  children  of  preschool  age  in 
connection  with  the  health  stations,  and 
later,  when  the  classes  for  undernour- 
ished children  of  school  age  were  held 
in  public-school  buildings,  the  stations 
were  chiefiy  devoted,  to  nutrition  work 
with  the  younger  children  and  their  par- 
ent& 

Most  of  the  activities  will  be  continued 
by  public  or  private  agencies,  since 
financial  conditions  have  prevented  their 
continuance  by  the  Red  Cross.  Four 
of  the  dental  clinics  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  city  department  of  health.  In 
the  period  from  October,  1920,  to  July, 
1922,  more  than  20,000  children  had 
their  teeth  cleaned  at  the  clinics,  and 
more  than  1,200  were  enrolled  In  the 
various  nutrition  classes. 


Mexico  Discontinues  Elxchanges 
of  Students  and  Professors 

On  account  of  the  great  differences  in 
courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching, 
etc.,  that  exist  between  the  universities 
of  Mexico  and  those  of  other  countries, 
Mexico's  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
will  sanction  no  more  exchanges  of  stu- 


dents and  professors  until  it  is  possible 
for  Mexican  authorities  to  give  the  time 
and  money  necessary  for  adapting  edu- 
cational conditions  In  that  country  to 
those  of  other  countries.  An  exception 
will  be  made  in  favor  of  the  Mexican- 
American  Scholarship  Foundation,  and 
$15,000  win  be  applied  to  exchanges  with 
the  United  States  under  its  auspices 
during  the  coming  year. 
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Cleveland  Meeting  Expresses 
its  Sense 

Resoltdions    Adopted  by  Department   of 

Superintendence.    Commend  School  Wee^. 

Acknowledge  Recognition  of  Educational 

Needs.    Urge  Equal  Opportunity  for  All. 

T17E  SINCERELY  COMMEND  the 
^^  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  whole  country,  by  special  proc- 
lamation Hast  December,  to  set  aside  a 
week  to  be  observed  throughout  all  the 
States  and  Territories  as  American  Edu- 
cation Week.  We  likewise  commend  the 
governors  of  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories and  the  mayors  of  all  cities  who 
promptly  supplemented  the  President's 
proclamation  by  similar  appeals.  By 
this  Nation-wide  observance  of  Ameri- 
can Education  Week  the  people  of  the 
entire  country  have  been  aroused  to  a 
new  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
destiny  of  America  rests  upon  the  ade- 
quate and  proper  education  of  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people. 

CraOe  Education  Needs  Recognized. 

2.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  en- 
larged support  that  has  been  granted  edu- 
cation by  State  and  Territorial  legisla- 
tures, boards  of  education,  and  by  a  re- 
sponsive public,  which  have  generously 
recognized  grave  educational  needs.  We 
earnestly  urge  the  legislatures  now  in 
session,  in  whose  hands  rests  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools,  to  provide  for 
a  continuance  of  the  educational  advance 
to  the  end  that  there  may  be  an  Ameri- 
can school  good  enough  for  every  Ameri- 
can child.  We  believe  that  money  ex- 
pended for  education  is  the  best  invest- 
ment and  rejoice  that  every  attempt  at 
reaction  against  a  proper  and  adequate 
provision  of  funds  for  public-school  pur- 
poses, whether  made  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual or  by  a  backward-looking  group, 
is  met  in  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  Union  by  a  wall  of  men  and  women 
who  place  the  child  above  the  dollar. 
As  administrators  of  public  education, 
responsible  for  this  investment,  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  anew  to  the  task  of  direct- 
ing education  with  wise  economy  and 
exact  accounting  to  the  end  that  the 
schools  may  become  ever  better  instru- 
ments in  the  production  of  an  improved 
citizenry. 

Model  System  for  Capital  City. 

3.  We  note  with  satisfaction  and 
heartily  indorse  the  expressed  intention 
of  Congress  to  make  the  school  system 
of  Washington  the  model  school  system 
of  the  country.    We  pledge  to  Congress 


our  hearty  support  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation and  of  such  appropriation  of 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  in 
the  Nation's  capital  a  system  of  public 
iBducation  which  shall  exemplify  to  the 
Nation  the  best  in  administration,  su- 
pervision, business  management,  and 
teaching  service.  To  this  end  we  urge 
the  immediate  passage  of  the  teachers* 
salary  bill  now  pending  before  Congress. 

Urge  Department  of  Education, 

4.  We  recognize  that  a  Department  of 
Education  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
educational  activities  of  our  National 
Government  shall  be  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically administered.  We  believe  that 
national  sanction  and  national  leader- 
ship can  be  provided  only  in  the  person 
of  a  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  Federal  aid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  several  States 
to  remove  illiteracy,  Americanize  the  for- 
eign born,  prepare  teachers,  develop  ade- 
quate programs  of  physical  and  health 
education,  and  equalize  educational  op- 
portunities, is  in  accord  with  our  long- 
established  practice  and  Is  demanded  by 
the  present  crisis  in  education.  We 
therefore  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  the 
Towner-Sterling  bllL 

5.  The  welfare  of  the  Nation  demands 
that  boys  and  girls  living  In  the  country 
shall  have  educational  advantages  com- 
mensurate with  those  enjoyed  by  chil- 
dren living  In  the  cities.  We  Indorse  the 
movement  which  contemplates  placing  a 
competent  and  professionally  trained 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  direct- 
ing a  professionally  trained  body  of 
teachers  genuinely  Interested  in  country 
life.  In  every  county  in  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Republic.  To  this  end 
we  urge  that  the  burden  of  raising  funds 
in  locality.  State,  and  Nation,  shall  be  so 
Justly  and  equitably  distributed  between 
the  stronger  and  weaker  taxing  units 
as  to  make  the  opportunity  of  the  boy 
or  girl  In  a  rural  school  equal  to  that  of 
the  child  In  the  most  favored  city  school 
system  In  the  land. 

Clatsroom  Teachers  Maintain  High  Ideals. 

6.  We  commend  the  devotion  and  zeal 
of  the  classroom  teachers  of  America 
who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new 
educational  advance  and  given  them- 
selves without  reserve  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  the  Ideals  and  standards 
of  our  American  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, and  who  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  high  purpose  of  trans- 
lating the  Increased  funds  provided  for 
education  Into  a  worthy  and  upright 
citizenry,  whose  faith  In  the  high  ideals 
and  the  best  traditions  of  America,  and 
whose   recognition   of  the   principle   of 


obedience  to  established  law,  shall  iruar- 
antee  the  security  and  well-being  of  the 
Republla 

7.  We  record  our  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  exceptional  hospitality  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Cleveland;  of 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  local  commit- 
tee; and  of  the  cooperation  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  and  the  public  press. 
We  especially  thank  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  officers,  teachers, 
and  children  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  presidents  and  faculties  of  Cleve- 
land's colleges  and  universities — all  of 
whom  have  helped  to  make  this  conven- 
tion one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  Department 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Resolution  Comkittee, 
Wm.  M.  Davidson,  Chairman. 

Coast  Guard  Needs  High-School 
Graduates 

An  exceptional  opportunity  for  young 
men  who  have  the  equivalent  of  a  high- 
school  education  Is  offered  in  the  com- 
petitive examination  to  be  held  commenc- 
ing April  16,  1928,  for  the  appointment 
of  cadets  and  cadet  engineers  in  the 
United  States  Coast  Quard. 

Cadets  are  trained  to  become  line 
officers,  and  the  age  limits  for  appoint- 
ment are  18  to  24  years.  Cadet  engineers 
are  trained  to  become  engineer  officers, 
and  the  age  limits  for  ai^>ointment  are 
20  to  25  years. 

The  opportunity  for  appointment  Is 
particularly  favorable,  as  there  are  an 
unusually  large  number  of  vacancies,  aU 
of  which  will  be  filled  thfs  year,  if  pos- 
sible. Further  particulars  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  Commandant,  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  Washington,  D.  0. 


TTEALTH  HABITS  ue  matters 

ii    of  greatest  importance. 
Eat  only  plain  wholesome  food 
At  regular  meal  times. 
Let  Med  foods  alone. 
Take  plenty  of  water  between  metlf . 
Habits  once  acquired  are  hard  to 
change;  practice  good  ones. 

Have  a  toothbrush  for  use  after  mealf . 

Avoid  close,  poorly  ventilated  rooms. 

Be  clean  in  body  and  mind. 

Insist  on  fresh  air  for  work,  play,  sleep. 

Take  regular  out-door  exercise. 

Safety  first  should   be  your  motto  to 
prevent  sickness. 

— Hasef  Wedg^ODOod. 
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Status  of  the  School  Superintendent 

Comprehensive  Report  by  Committee  of  Deparimeni  of  Superin- 

lenience.  Bett'Trained  Men  Usually  in  Largest  Cities.  Salaries 

and  Social  Conditions 


TO  determine  what  measures  should 
be  taken  to  improve  the  profes- 


sional status  of  the  city  superin- 


tendent of  schools,  a  committee  of  the  de- 
partment of  superintendence,  National 
Education  Association,  has  made  a  study 
of  the  status  of  the  superintendent  This 
study  has  been  printed  in  the  first  year- 
book of  the  department  of  superintend- 
ence, and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies 
of  fundamental  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  will  be  important  to  all  members  of 
the  profession.  The  results  of  these  stud- 
ies will  be  published  in  future  yearbooks. 
The  committee  sent  a  questionnaire  to 
all  the  city  superintendents  listed  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in 
the  Educational  Directory  for  1920,  and 
received  returns  from  1,181  superintend- 
ends.  The  information  was  tabulated  by 
geographical  regions  and  by  groups  of 
cities  according  to  size.  In  studying  the 
status  of  the  superintendent,  the  com- 
mittee covered  such  points  as  the  train- 
ing of  the  superintendent,  his  education 
as  compared  with  that  required  in  other 
professions,  his  economic  and  social 
status,  his  tenure  of  ofllce  and  his  au- 
thorities and  duties. 

Man  Professional  Traintni  Duhti 

Since  the  superintendent's  work  is 
largely  professional  leadership  in  which 
superior  knowledge  and  skill  as  well  as 
personality  are  important  factors,  the 
report  recommends  that  a  larger  amount 
of  professional  training  be  required  of 
him.  That  superintendents  are  making 
an  effort  to  improve  their  professional 
status  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  them  are  college  graduates,  and  that 
they  have  used  their  college  training  as 
the  basis  for  further  professional  study, 
according  to  the  answers  received.  In 
general  the  superintendents  with  the 
most  training  are  found  In  the  largest 
cities.  This  may  be  because  the  larger 
cities  demand  more  training  as  a  requi- 
site for  appointment  or  it  may  result 
from  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  super- 
intendent that  he  needs  more  training  to 
deal  successfully  with  his  larger  respon- 
Bibllities,  says  the  report. 

Ck)mparlsons  are  made  between  the 
education  required  of  a  superintendent 
and  that  required  of  an  army  officer,  a 
lawyer,  an  engineer,  and  a  physician. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  Influences  In 
raising  the  standards  of  these  profes- 
sions is  to  be  found  In  the  leadership  of 


the  colleges  and  universities,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee,  and  In  the  same 
way  the  graduate  schools  of  education 
are  raising  the  standards  of  professional 
preparation  for  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Superintendenb  Attend  Summer  Schoob 

Attendance  at  o(^lege  summer  schools 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  superintendents,  fifty-eight  per 
cent  reporting  that  they  have  attended 
summer  courses,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  have  had  continuous  graduate 
work.  This  is  because  of  the  greater 
availability  of  summer  schools  as  a 
means  of  professional  improvement  It 
is  a  common  practice  for  superintendents 
to  spend  four  sessions  at  summer  school 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
the  Master's  degree,  says  the  report 

In  studying  the  educational  experience 
of  the  superintendents,  the  committee 
found  that  about  42  per  cent  of  those 
reporting'  had  taught  In  rural  schools, 
while  only  about  16  per  cent  had  taught 
In  graded  schools.  Teaching  gives  a 
background  for  the  Instructional  side  of 
the  superintendent's  work,  but  the  prln- 
cipalship  gives  more  direct  preparation 
for  supervision  of  Instruction,  and  It 
leads  In  the  direction  of  school  ad- 
ministration. Exi)erlence  ks  principal  of 
a  high  school  seems  to  be  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  in  direct  preparation  for 
the  superintendency,  for  fifty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  superintendents  reported  that 
they  had  entered  the  superintendency 
from  the  high-school  prlncipalshlp. 

The  typical  superintendent  has  been 
engaged  In  educational  work  for  approxi- 
mately 20  years.  The  amount  of  ex- 
perience that  the  superintendent  has  had 
differs  with  the  size  of  the  city,  super- 
intendents in  the  larger  cities  having 
had  more  experience,  and  the  committee 
concludes  that  total  educational  experi- 
ence will  unquestionably  be  a  large  fac- 
tor In  gaining  promotion  from  the  super- 
intendency In  a  smaller  city  to  that  of 
a  larger  one. 

Lecd  of  Salaries  Too  Low 

The  median  salary  for  city  superin- 
tendents is  $3,390.  This  Is  about  the 
same  as  the  median  salary  received  by 
college  professors,  but  it  is  considerably 
less  than  the  salaries  received  by  men 
in  the  professions  of  law,  medicine,  en- 
gineering,   and   the   Army.     To    attract 


capable  men  to  the  profession  and  to 
Justify  the  demand  for  additional  pro- 
fessional preparation,  an  increase  in  the 
general  level  of  salaries  Is  urged,  sala- 
ries to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
training,  experience,  and  length  of 
service. 

•  Believing  that  shortness  of  tenure  re- 
tards the  development  of  the  profession 
and  hinders  the  progress  of  education 
In  the  city  which  keeps  Its  superin- 
tendent for  a  short  time  only,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  superintendents 
should  contract  for  an  initial  term  of  at 
least  three  years,  after  which  the  term 
would  probably  be  five. 

The  superintendent  should  be  regarded 
not  only  as  professional  leader  of  the 
supervisory  and  Instructional  staff,  but 
as  the  executive  ofllcer  of  the  board  of 
education  In  advancing  the  educational 
interests  of  the  community,  according 
to  the  recommendations. 

Shcidd  Direct  All  Educational  ActiPiUes 

To  produce  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  superintendent's  work,  all 
the  educational  activities  of  the  city 
should  be  centered  In  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  says  the  re- 
port The  administrative  work  of  the 
superintendent  should  be  based  upon 
principles  of  business  administration, 
with  certain  authority  delegated  to  com- 
petent subordinates.  The  superintendent 
should  have  power  to  initiate  and  execute 
the  appointment  of  assistant  superin- 
tendents, business  managers,  principals, 
teachers,  and  all  other  employees  whose 
work  Is  vital  In  the  development  of  an 
educational  program.  He  should  also 
have  the  privilege  of  recommendation 
for  transfer  and  dismissal  of  these  edu- 
cational workers,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  budget  should  be  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
for  presentation  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

-Power  to  Initiate  new  policies  and  to 
make  rules  governing  routine  matters 
should  belong  to  the  superintendent.  His 
leadership  In  the  supervision  of  Instruc- 
tion should  be  based  upon  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  conditions  In  the  schools. 
Officials  having  charge  of  such  matters 
as  the  continuous  school  census,  the  en- 
forcement of  compulsory  attendance 
laws,  the  purchase  and  distribution  of 
textbooks  and  instructional  supplies,  and 
the  care  of  school  buildings  and  grounds 
should  be  responsible  to  the  superintend- 
ent, In  the  opinion  of  the  committee 

Municipalities  In  New  Jersey  may  set 
apart  the  public  lands  to  be  used  as 
playgrounds  by  the  public  schools,  ac- 
cording to  a  bill  passed  by  the  assembly. 
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Physical  Education  Essential 
to  Moral  Development 

Conference  at  Cletelani  Considers  Aspects 

of  Physical  EAucaiion.  Teachers  of  Regular 

Subjects  Must  Conduct  the  Exercises. 

npHAT  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  is 
•^  necessary  for  moral  and  intellec- 
tnal  development  was  agreed  at  the 
conference  on  physical  education  which 
met  at  Cleveland,  March  1,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  and  the  National  Council 
of  State  Departments  of  Education. 
John  J.  Tigert,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  presided  over  the 
conference.  Successful  efforts  to  Im- 
prove sanitary  conditions  in  Maine 
schools  were  described  by  A.  O.  Thomas, 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
Maine.  Since  62  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Maine  live  In  rural  districts. 
Doctor  Thomas  emphasized  the  health 
problems  of  rural  schools.  The  State 
authorities  aid  the  schools  In  carrying 
out  the  health  program,  paying  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  supplying  nurses  and 
physical  directors,  he  said. 

Physical  education  must  take  Its  place 
In  the  curriculum  of  the  rural  school, 
said  Melville  Stewart,  assistant  super- 
visor of  rural  schools.  West  Virginia. 
The  teacher  of  regular  subjects  must  be 
depended  on  to  carry  on  physical  educa- 
tion, and  the  teacher-training  institu- 
tions must  fit  their  students  for  this 
work,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  said  Mr. 
Stewart.  Teachers  now  in  service  should 
study  in  institutes  and  summer  schools 
to  prepare  for  this  Important  branch  of 
instruction.  Creation  of  a  sentiment 
among  pupils  and  patrons  in  favor  of 
better  health  conditions  and  better 
health  habits  is  an  important  part  of 
the  teacher's  program,  In  the  opinion  of 
the  speaker,  and  public  opinion  thus  in- 
fluenced will  have  more  influence  than 
laws  in  improving  rural  health  con- 
ditions. 

Physical  Education  o}  National  Significance, 

President  Harding  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  program  to  establish  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  schpols,  according  to  E.  Dana 
Caulkins,  of  the  National  Physical  Edu- 
cation Service,  who  told  how  representa- 
tives of  the  25  national  organizations 
visited  the  White  House  last  spring  and 
were  assured  by  the  President  of  his 
interest  in  their  plans.  Mr.  Caulkins 
considered  it  significant  that  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in 
planning  the  program  for  American  Edu- 
cation Week,  suggested  that  one  day  of 
this  week  be  devoted  to  a  demonstration 
of  physical  education.    Reports  indicate 


that  many  hundreds  of  schools  followed 
this  suggestion.  Another  event  of  na- 
tional importance  was  the  man-power 
conference  called  by  the  War  Department 
last  November,  showing  the  need  for  uni- 
versal extension  of  physical  education, 
said  the  speaker. 

Close  correlation  exists  between  health 
of  pupils  and  the  physical  education  that 
they  receive  in  the  schools,  according  to 
Harris  Hart,  State  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction,  Virginia,  whose  paper 
was  presented  by  Miss  Pauline  William- 
son. Mr.  Hart  urged  that  doctors  and 
nurses  should  cooperate  with  teachers  in 
their  efforts  to  overcome  the  physical  de- 
fects of  pupils  by  following  up  the  cases 
reported  by  the  teachers. 

This  conference  was  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fourteenth  congress  of  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association, 
which  held  two  regular  sessions  on  March 
2.  Physical  welfare  of  children  was  the 
subject  of  a  Joint  conference  of  this  as- 
sociation with  the  department  of  super- 
intendence, National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, on  February  28,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Frank  W.  Ballou,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C 

Other  Cities  Adopt  WorkrStudy- 
PlayPlan 

Fifty-four  cities  in  22  States  now  have 
the  work-study-play  or  platoon  plan  in 
operation  in  one  or  more  schools.  In 
the  October  number  of  School  Life  a 
list  of  43  cities  using  this  plan  was 
printed.  The  11  cities  that  have  been 
added  since  then  are:  Asbury  Park,  N. 
J. ;  Braddock,  Pa. ;  Durham,  N.  C. ; 
Hazleton,  Pa.;  New  Britain,  Conn.; 
Portage,  Pa.;  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  Read- 
ing, Mass. ;  Saginaw,  Mich. ;  South  Bend, 
Ind.;  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Honorable  character,  conduct,  health, 
and  interest  In  school  social  activities,  as 
well  as  scholarship  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  awarding  the  Rebecca  Elsberg 
scholarship  prizes  of  $150  each,  which 
will  be  awarded  to  two  graduates  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  One  boy 
and  one  girl  will  be  chosen  from  the  ele- 
mentary-school graduates  to  receive  one 
of  these  prizes  at  the  end  of  the  present 
term  and  semiannually  thereafter. 

To  assist  In  Improving  college  and  uni- 
versity accounting  and  to  offer  increased 
cooperation  to  State  authorities  in  mak- 
ing school  surveys,  the  general  education 
board  announces  the  creation  of  two  new 
departments,  a  division  of  college  and 
university  accounting  and  a  division  of 
school  surveys. 


Alabama  Conference  on 
Highway  Engineering 

Need  of  Scientifically   Trained  Men  for 

Carrying   Otd   Program    of  Road  Con- 

struciion.    Affects  School  Consolidation 

lU  view  of  the  recent  act  of  the  Legls- 
•*■  lature  of  Alabama,  which  voted  a 
$25,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  new  State  highway  pro- 
gram, a  conference  was  called  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn, 
Ala.,  February  21-23,  1923,  inclusive,  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out 
the  new  highway  program.  The  con- 
ference was  called  by  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  cooperation  with  the 
highway  educational  board. 

Those  in  attendance  were  Gov.  W.  W. 
Brandon  and  staff;  former  (Jovemor 
Henderscm ;  W.  S.  Keller,  State  highway 
engineer;  Senator  John  A.  Rogers;  the 
Alabama  State  Highway  Commission; 
Dr.  John  W.  Abercrombie,  superintend- 
ent of  education  of  Alabama;  leading 
county  Judges;  engineering  educators; 
members  of  the  Georgia  State  Highway 
Department,  and  representatives  from 
Tennessee.  The  highway  education  board 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  chief  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads. 

Need  ScieniificaOy  Trained  Men 

The  governor  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  the  relation  of  the  institute  to 
the  development  of  the  State.  Mr.  Keller 
outlined  the  particular  problems  which 
the  State  Highway  Commission  faces  in 
carrying  out  the  building  of  Improved 
highways.  He  emphasized  the  need  for 
scientifically  trained  men  in  carrying  oat 
this  program.  Attention  was  called  to 
the  inferior  work  and  the  waste  of  funds 
caused  by  the  employment  of  men  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  modem  develop- 
ments in  highway  engineering.  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  stressed  the  importance  of  higher 
ideals  of  Government  service  and  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  the  pr(^)er  supervision  and 
inspection  of  roads  and  their  continued 
maintenance. 

Doctor  Abercrombie  stated  the  case  for 
the  schools,  and  declared  that  consoli- 
dation of  schools  In  Alabama  wait  on 
improved  highways.  Prof.  C.  A.  Baugh- 
man  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  research  in  engineering  education. 
Dr.  W.  C.  John,  secretary  of  the  high- 
way education  board,  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  place  of  tJje  trained  engineer 
in  carrying  out  State  and  national  poli- 
cies of  development 
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New  Books  in  Education 

BY  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT,  Lihrarim,  Bureau  of  EJueaUon. 


Adams,  John.  Modern  developments  In 
educational  practice.  2d  impression. 
London,  University  of  London  press, 
ltd..  1922.    vl.  302  p.    12\ 

This  book  discusses  the  following  topics: 
What  underlies  the  new  teaching;  the 
child,  the  school,  and  the  world ;  standards 
and  mental  tests;  scales  of  attainment; 
the  psychology  of  the  class ;  the  knell  of 
class  teaching;  the  Dalton  plan;  the  Oary 
contribution ;  the  play  way ;  the  project 
method ;  psychoanalysis  in  education ;  free 
discipline. 

Babnasd,  H.  0.  The  French  tradition 
in  education — ^Ramns  to  Mme.  Necker 
de  Saossnre.  Cambridge,  University 
press,  1922.  viii,  319  p.  front  (port) 
ports.    12*. 

Some  aspects  of  the  history  of  education 
In  France  are  here  depicted  which  are 
asserted  to  be  new  to  readers  in  English. 
The  volume  deals  primarily  with  the  edu- 
cation of  children  and  adolescents  up  to 
the  end  of  secondary  school  age.  The  ma- 
terial consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  of 
the  careers  of  certain  prominent  education- 
ists and  educational  institutions  during  the 
centuries  following  the  Renaissance  down 
to  the  French  revolution.  Some  of  the 
topics  treated  are  Huguenot  education,  Bos- 
met  and  the  *' Grand  Dauphin,"  the  Ora- 
torian  schools,  and  a  plan  of  national  edu- 
cation by  La  Chalotais. 

HETHERI19GT0N,  Clabk  W.  School  pro- 
gram in  physical  education.  Prepared 
as  a  subcommittee  report  to  the  Com- 
mission on  revision  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, National  education  association. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book 
company,  1922.    xi,  132  p.    12*. 

This  report  begins  with  a  concise  review 
of  the  rise  of  physical  education  in  the 
public  schools,  proceeds  to  a  critical  analy- 
sis of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
adapt  European  methods  of  physical  edu- 
cation to  American  schools,  and  then  passes 
to  a  constructive  scientific  presentation  of 
the  problems,  objectives,  and  principles  in- 
volved in  the  organization  of  a  school 
program. 

Hoke,  Elmeb  Rhodes.  The  measure- 
ment of  achievement  in  shorthand. 
Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  press, 
1922.  vii,  118  p.  tables,  diagrs.,  fold, 
charts.  8*.  (The  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity. Studies  in  education,  ed.  by 
B.  F.  Buchner,  no.  6.) 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to 
construct  tests  for  Gregg  shorthand  which 
will  be  free  from  the  objections  to  the  tra- 
ditional type  of  examination,  and  at  the 
fame  time  accomplish  other  desirable  re- 
•olts. 

HoEBLMAN,  Abthub  B.  A  survey  of  the 
needs  of  the  Michigan  State  normal 
■choola.  Prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  State  board  of  education.    [Lans- 


ing, Mich.]  Department  of  public  in- 
struction, 1922.  250  p.  diagrs.,  maps, 
tables.    8*. 

Mr.  Moehlman  is  director  of  statistics 
and  reference  for  the  Detroit  public  schools. 
The  survey  was  conducted  largely  by  the 
questionnaire  method,  but  two  trips  of 
inspection  were  also  made.  The  report 
gives  the  detailed  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion, together  with  a  summary  of  findings 
and  recommendations. 

MoNBOE,  Walter  S.  Written  examina- 
tions and  their  improvement.  Urbana, 
University  of  Illinois,  1922.  71  p. 
forms.  8'.  (University  of  Illinoia 
Bureau  of  educational  research,  Col- 

.    lege  of  education.    Bulletin  no.  9.) 

This  study  summarises  both  the  criti- 
cisms made  against  written  examinations, 
and  the  considerations  alleged  in  their  sup- 
port Some  suggestions  are  also  given  for 
the  Improvement  of  written  examinations 
by  the  appUcation  of  certain  principles  of 
test  construction.  The  examinations  are  to 
be  improved  in  two  ways — by  improving 
the  questions,  and  by  introducing  better 
methods  of  grading  the  papers. 

Morehouse,  Francis  and  Qbaham, 
Sybil  Fleming.  American  problems; 
a  textbook  in  social  progress.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc]  Ginn  and  company 
[1923]     xil,  567,  XXX  p.     iUus.     12^ 

A  demand  exists  for  a  textbook  in  the 
"  problems  of  democracy "  uniting  the  es- 
sentlals  of  the  more  important  social  sci- 
ences in  one  course  to  be  given  to  students 
in  the  final  year  of  the  high  school.  Since 
this  is  a  new  idea,  no  agreement  has  yet 
been  reached  on  the  exact  content  of  the 
year's  worlc  in  this  subject.  This  book  is 
based  on  several  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing unified  social  science  in  the  high  school 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  is  sub- 
mitted as  a  basis  for  the  possible  construc- 
tion of  a  future  revised  text  when  the  sub- 
ject becomes  more  stabilized.  Among  the 
topics  treated  are  training  for  citizenship, 
and  problems  of  rural  life. 

Smith,  C.  Alphonso,  ed.  Essays  on  cur- 
rent themes.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Ginn  and  company  [1923]  vl,  467  p. 
8'. 

This  collection  of  essays  has  a  twofold 
purpose :  first,  to  widen  the  student's  range 
of  interests;  and,  second,  to  furnish  him 
with  up-to-date  material  for  si>eaking  and 
writing.  .  The  essays  included  are  divided 
into  six  groups,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
"  Education  and  ethics."  All  material  com- 
prised In  the  book  is  appropriate  for  use  in 
training  for  intelUgent  and  progressive  citi- 
zenship. # 

U.  S.  BuBEAu  or  education.  Public  edu- 
cation In  Oklahoma;  a  report  of  a 
survey  of  public  education  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  educational  sur- 
vey commission,   under   the  direction 


of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
education.    Washington,  December  11, 

1922.  X,  420  p.  tables,  diagrs.,  maps. 
S\ 

Gives  the  results  of  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  operation  of  all  varieties 
of  public  education  in  Oklahoma,  together 
with  a  summary  of  conclusions  ajid  recom- 
mendatlons. 

University  high  school,  University  of 
Chicago.  Studies  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. I.  By  Henry  C.  Morrison, 
William  O.  Reavis  [and]  others  Chi- 
cago, 111.,    The  University  of  Chicago, 

1923.  150  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8*.  (Sup- 
plementary educational  monographs, 
pub.  in  conjunction  with  the  School 
review  and  the  Elementary  school  Jour- 
nal   no.  204,  January,  1923.) 

Comprises  a  series  of  studies  dealing 
with  the  major  lines  of  experimentation 
in  the  laboratory  schools,  and  with  various 
problems  of  administration  and  instruc- 
tion developed  in  the  University  high  school 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Updegraff,  Hasian,  and  King,  Lerot  A. 
A  survey  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  field  of 
education.  A  report  to  the  Citizens' 
committee  on  the  finances  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot  Decem- 
ber, 1922.  vUi,  207  p.  tables,  diagrs. 
&• 

Reprinted  from  Part  II. 

This  study  takes  up  the  finances  of 
the  public  schools,  normal  school,  higher 
educational  institutions,  and  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  and  discusses 
their  relative  needs.  A  summary  of  find- 
ings and  recommendations  precedes  the 
detailed  results  of  the  investigation.  It 
is  found  that  Pennsylvania  was  a  low-cost 
education  state  for  forty  years  previous  to 
1921,  but  since  that  year  the  State  has 
been  advancing  educationally.  An  account 
is  given  of  the  "  ability  and  effort  plan  " 
in  the  allotment  of  State  aid  for  schools. 

Willmann,  Otto.  The  science  of  edu- 
cation in  Its  sociological  and  historical 
aspects.  Authorized  translation  from 
the  fourth  German  edition,  by  Felix 
M.  Klrsch.  Vol  II.  Beatty,  Pa.. 
Archabbey  press,  1922.  xx,  505  p.  8.* 
Volume  I  of  this  translation,  issued  in 
1921,  contains  the  Introduction  and  Part 
I — The  historical  types  of  education.  The 
present  volume  contains  the  remaining  four 
parts  of  the  work,  dealing  with  the  mo- 
tives and  aims,  the  content,  the  process, 
and  the  system  of  education.  The  author 
treats  the  subject  of  education  in  its  socio- 
logical aspects,  and  deduces  fundamental 
principles  from  the  test  of  permanent  value 
afforded  by  the  history  of  education.  The 
point  of  view  is  conservative,  giving  the 
chief  place  in  the  curriculum  to  philology, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy.  The  other 
important  elements  in  the  content  of  edu- 
cation are  also  discussed.  Additional  topics 
are  the  organization  of  studies  in  programs 
and  courses,  methods  of  teaching,  educa- 
tional iiistitutions,  and  finally  the  place 
of  culture  and  education  in  the  sum  total 
of  life's  duties. 
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Educational  Situation  in 
National  Capital 

(Continued  from  pags  145.) 
With  legislation  as  such,  but  with  the 
appropriations  bill  which  deals  with  the 
schools.  The  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  stand  squarely  back  of  the 
comprehensive  educational  program 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  school 
authorities. 

The  efforts  of  the  school  authorities 
have  been  exerted  to  secure  increased 
appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  the  educational  activities 
of  the  school  system  and  for  legislation 
necessary  to  conduct  a  more  efficient 
educational  program. 

Like  most  American  cities,  Washing- 
ton constructed  no  school  buildings  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war.  Moreover, 
appropriations  for  school  buildings  pre- 
ceding the  period  of  the  war  were  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  Increased  en- 
rollment Furthermore,  Washington  ex- 
perienced an  unprecedented  increase  in 
population,  including  school  population. 
Most  of  this  increase  in  population  has 
become  permanent  The  accumulated 
shortage  of  schoolhouse  accommodations 
up  to  the  period  of  the  war,  the  absence 
of  any  schoolhouse  construction  during 
that  period,  and  the  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  population  during  and  follow- 
ing the  period  of  the  war,  have  resulted 
in  a  situation  which  can  only  be  met  by 
increased  appropriations  for  school  build- 
ings. The  Board  of  Education  and  the 
citizens  of  Washington  are  united  in  a 
campaign  for  better  schoolhouse  accom- 
modations. 

Three  legislatiye  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  situation 
in  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  have  like- 
wise been  introduced  into  Congress. 
Prumt  Compubory  Law  InadtquaU. 

A  bill  (S.  2040,  H.  R.  72)  to  provide 
an  up-to-date  and  adequate  compulsory 
attendance  law  has  been  introduced. 
The  present  law  is  totally  inadequate. 
This  bill  also  includes  provision  for  the 
taking  of  a  school  census  of  all  children 
in  the  District  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  18  years.  At  present  there  is  no 
enumeration  of  school  children. 

A  biU  (S.  28«0,  H.  R.  9543)  for  pro- 
viding free  textbooks  and  educational 
supplies  for  elementary  and  high-school 
pupils  has  been  Introduced  into  Con- 
gress. At  present  the  annual  appropria- 
tions bill  provides  free  textbooks  and 
educational  supplies  for  elementary 
school  puplla  High-school  pupils  pur- 
chase their  books  and  supplies.  This 
bill  would  legalize  what  is  now  being 
done  annually  in  the  appropriations  bill 


and   would   extend   like    advantages  to 
high-school  pupils. 

New  Salary  Law  is  Needed, 

A  bill  (S.  3136,  H.  R.  10390)  to  pro- 
vide a  new  salary  schedule  for  the 
teachers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  introduced,  which  is  considered  the 
most  important  school  legislation  that 
has  been  introduced  into  Congress  for 
many  years.  The  present  legal  salary 
schedule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  passed  in  1906.  Certain  modifica- 
tions of  that  schedule  have  been  au- 
thorized in  appropriations  acts,  but  have 
never  been  established  by  law.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  and  officers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  far  below  the 
salaries  paid  corresponding  teachers  and 
officers  in  other  cities  comparable  in 
size  with   Washington. 

A  joint  committee  of  Congress,  of 
which  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas 
is  chairman,  has  been  studying  the  school 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
nearly  two  years.  The  committee  has 
secured  the  assistance  of  several  educa- 
tional leaders  to  assist  them  in  their 
work.  The  committee's  report  is  looked 
forward  to  by  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  with  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  recommend  more  ade- 
quate financial  suwwrt  for  public  educa- 
tion and  the  enactment  of  necessary  leg- 
islation to  make  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  model  schools  of  the 
Nation.  The  committee  has  frequently 
expressed  itself  as  of  the  opinion  that 
the  schools  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  exemplify  the  best 

The  Present  SituaUoru 

New  building  to  accommodate  1,600 
pupils  will  be  opened  in  March. 

The  appropriations  for  schoolhouse  ac- 
commodations during  the  past  few  years 
have  been  as  follows: 

1920-21  — r $2, 339, 000 

1921-22 989, 000 

1922-28 2, 086. 000 

1923-24  (bill  still  pending) __    1, 460. 000 

When  all  of  the  buildings  covered  in 
these  appropriations  shall  have  been  put 
into  use,  they  will  only  have  provided 
the  accommodations  necessary  for  taking 
care  of  the  annual  increase  of  enrollment 
in  the  schools  and  will  have  done  little 
toward  relieving  the  accumulated  short- 
age in  schoolhouse  accommodations  as  a 
result  of  the  pre-wlft-  and  the  war  period. 

While  no  detailed  discussion  can  be 
presented  in  this  brief  article,  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  will  indicate  the  need 
for  additional  schoolhouse  accommoda- 
tions In  both  elementary  and  high 
schools : 


The  accumulated  shortage  as  of  Novem- 
her  1  each  year, 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Classrooms  needed. 

Purpose  for  which  needed. 

Nov.  1, 

Nov.L 

Not.  I. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1.  To  eliminate  portables.... 

73 

71 

»61 

2.  To  eliminate  rented  quar- 

ters  ? 

41 

33 

28 

8.  To  eliminate  undesirable 

rooms 

21 
67 

39 
57 

34 

4.  To  reduce  oversize  classes . 

57 

5.  To   eliminate   part-time 

classes: 

Grades  I  and  II 

150 

152 

137 

Above  Grade  II 

18 

19 

19 

6.  To  abandon  buildings  rec- 

ommended  for  imme- 

diate abandonment  in 

1908,  but  still  hi  use 

16 

16 

19 

ommended    for    early 

abandonment  in   1908 

but  still  in  use 

91 

91 

n 

8.  To  abandon  other  build- 

ings now  unfit  for  pres- 

ent use 

21 

21 

21 

488 

499 

tf4 

>  17  one-room  portable  schools  in  use  in  high  schools. 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Normal 
buildings. 

Enrollment  Nov.  I. 

Ezcea 
over 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1922. 

7,850 

8,984 

10,331 

11,682 

4,468 

The  Nation's  Capital 

The  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
have  no  voice  in  their  local  goyemment 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  goyemed  by 
a  board  of  three  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  President.  There  are  no  local 
municipal  officers  elected  by  the  people. 
Citizens  of  the  District  of  Colombia  have 
no  voice  in  the  administration  of  their 
local  affairs.  Some  of  the  residents  of 
the  District  retain  their  voting  privilegefl 
in  their  iiome  States. 

All  legislation  governing  the  attain  of 
the  District  is  passed  by  Congress,  which 
thereby  becomes  the  local  legislative 
body.  The  money  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  municipal  affairs.  Including 
the  schools,  Is  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  that  money  Is  raised  by 
taxation  on  the  citizens  of  the  District 
and  40  per  cent  Is  appropriated  from  the 
National  Treasury  out  of  moneys  raised, 
as  are  other  moneys,  for  the  support  of 
the  National  Government. 

The  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
therefore,  are  helpless  In  bringing  about 
any  improvement  in  their  local  afEalrs, 
except  as  that  improvement  is  secured 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors from  the  various  States  are  the  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  for  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  even  though 
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the  people  of  the  District,  for  the  most 
part,  have  had  no  direct  or  indirect  part 
in  selecting  them.  The  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  must  therefore  look  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation  for  the  support 
of  the  legislation  and  for  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  make  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  city  of  which  we  may  all  be 
proud,  and  especially  for  a  school  system 
which  shall  exemplify  to  the  Nation  the 
beat  in  administration,  supervision,  busi- 
ness management,  and  teaching  service. 

Well-Planned  Community  Work 
for  Foreigners 

To  teach  good  citizenship  to  Mexicans 
and  other  foreigners,  the  "  Friendly 
House  "  is  maintained  by  the  Americani- 
zation committee  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  as  an 
evening  school  and  community  house. 
Besides  the  standardized  Americaniza- 
tion courses  in  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  classes  are  conducted  in  sew- 
ing, cooking,  basketry,  wireless  telegra- 
phy, and  toy  making.  Three  evenings  a 
week  are  devoted  to  the  classes  and  the 
other  three  to  recreation  of  a  kind  that 
imparts  lessons  in  good  citizenship. 
Among  the  recreation  activities  have  been 
Boy  Scent  work,  games,  musical  pro- 
grams, a  Christmas  party,  and  a  Fourth 
of  July  party.  At  the  Fourth  of  July 
party  the  Mexican  pupils  presented  a  play 
In  Ehiglish.  Relatives  and  friends  of  the 
pupils  attend  the  recreation  evenings, 
thus  spreading  the  Americanizing  influ- 
ence of  the  school. 

With  the  help  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
the  committee  Installed  a  circulating  li- 
brary in  the  school,  and  the  pupils  have 
learned  to  use  the  books,  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  to  return  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. During  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1922,  the  school  enrolled  275  pupils,  in- 
cluding men  and  women,  girls  and  boys. 
The  largest  number  of  pupils  attending 
for  dass  work  in  any  one  evening  was  67 
and  the  smallest  number  82. 

Kansas  Graduates  True  to  Their 

Training 

Engineering  graduates  of  Kansas  State 
College  are  virtually  unanimous  In  fol- 
lowing the  profession  for  which  they 
have  prepared,  according  to  reports  from 
the  dass  of  1922.  Of  60  graduates  in  the 
various  branches  of  engineering,  includ- 
ing architecture,  89  are  employed  in  these 
branches.  The  other  one,  a  graduate  in 
agricultural  engineering,  is  farming.  Of 
the  60  graduates,  28  were  electrical  engi- 
neers, 16  mechanical  engineers,  9  civil 
engineers,  4  architects,  and  3  agricul- 
tnt&l  engineers. 


Recent  Educational  Events  in  Czechoslovakia 

Reorganization  of  Comenius  Insiiitd  of  Pedagogy.   National 

Association  Maintains  Kindergartens.  Workers'  Associations 

for  Physical  Education 

By  EMANUEL  V.  UPPERT 


THE  Comenius  Czechoslovak  Instl- 
tut  of  Pedagogy  has  been  reor- 
ganized. It  will  be  managed  in 
future  by  a  council  of  curators,  of  which 
the  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Education 
nominates  7  members  and  those  members 
select  5  others,  making  12  members  in  all 
of  the  curatorium.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  new  curatorium,  Dr.  Ant  Uhllr, 
professor  and  member  of  Parliament,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  institut.  He  be- 
gan his  work  on  December  5,  1922. 

The  purposes  of  the  institut  are:  (1) 
To  collect  and  to  care  for  historical 
monuments,  records,  memorials,  docu- 
ments, and  books  relating  to  old  schools 
in  the  countries  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public, and  especially  old  editions  of 
writings  of  John  Amos  Comenius  and 
other  great  educational  writers;  (2)  to 
collect  examples  of  educational  literature 
referring  to  the  schools  of  foreign  coun- 
tries; (3)  to  support  professional  studies 
of  pedagogy  and  to  help  all  who  are  taking 
Interest  in  education  In  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  and  who  are  making  surveys  of 
important  educational  currents;  (4)  to 
cultivate  public  interest  in  the  problems 
of  education  and  of  schools  of  all  kinds 
by  spreading  educational  knowledge  and 
in  such  manner  as  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  education  throughout  the 
Republic;  (5)  to  maintain  regular  con- 
tact with  similar  institutions  in  foreign 
countries;  (6)  to  arrange  educational 
exhibitions  and  lectures,  and  to  issue  re- 
ports and  other  publications  about  the 
state  of  schools  and  education. 

Doctor  Uhlir  with  other  members  of 
the  institut  has  aready  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  a  monthly  called  "  V&tnlk  Cs. 
Pedagogickeho  Ostavu  Jana  Amosa  Ko- 
menskeho,"  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  on  January  15,  1923. 

The  institut  has  three  departments: 
(1)  Presldlal  department,  which  man- 
ages the  whole  Institut;  (2)  peda- 
gogical library,  which  is.  the  greatest  in 
the  Republic  and  contains  a  collection  of 
new  pedagogical  books  published  In 
America  and  presented  by  Czechoslovaks 
in  the  United  States;  (8)  pedagogical 
museum,  containing  many  interesting  ob- 
jects. Till  now  the  institut  has  had  only 
seven  rooms,  but  after  February  1,  1923, 
it  will  have  new  rooms  for  the  library 
and  for  the  reading  room  in  another 
house  of  the  same  street 


Kindergartens  in  CermanizeJ  Towns. 

The  Czech  National  Association,  "Cs- 
tfedni  Matlce  Skolskft"  founded  In  the 
year  1922  eight  new  kindergarten  schools 
in  the  Germanized  towns,  for  the  towns 
are  not  required  by  law  to  establish 
such  schools  for  small  children. 

Educational  Prooisions  Jot  Workers. 

The  Fourth  Congress  of  Social-Demo- 
crat teachers  and  professors  was  held  in 
Prague  on  January  5,  6,  and  7,  1923. 
The  Congress  has  established  Workers' 
Associations  for  Physical  Education  with 
80,000  members,  a  Night  Workers*  Secon- 
dary School  and  Workers'  Academy.  The 
Academy  arranges  courses  and  lectures 
for  workers  at  many  places  throughout 
the  Republic. 

New  Legislation  Proposed. 

The  Czechslovak  Ministry  of  Education 
has  prepared  an  order  for  effectuating 
the  new  "  Small  education  -act"  The 
ministry  will  present  to  the  Parliament, 
among  other  bills,  bills 

(1)  For  the  unification  of  all  educa- 
tion acts  concerning  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  and  Slovakia.  The  State  is  now 
giving  subventions  to  the  denominational 
schools  whose  teachers  are  appointed  by 
the  churches. 

(2)  Concerning  kindergartens. 

(8)  Concerning  continuation  trade 
schools. 

(4)  Concerning  the  protection  of  his- 
torical monuments  and  nature  reserva- 
tions. 

(5)  Concerning  the  common  use  of 
churches,  and  other  bills  to  arrange  the 
relations  between  the  Republic  and  the 
churches. 

That  every  Londoner  may  improve  his 
knowledge  of  his  Job  as  well  as  his  gen- 
eral education  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil alms  to  provide  evening  classes  In  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  technical  and  other  Institutes 
are  offering  evening  courses  covering  vir- 
tually all  commercial,  trade,  and  tech- 
nical subjects.  Special  attention  is  given 
this  year  to  the  development  of  com- 
mercial education.  Classes  in  art,  music, 
science,  literature,  and  home  economics 
are  also  offered.  Last  year  160,000  stu- 
dents attended  the  evening  classes. 
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Training  for  Citizenship  and 
Defense 

Conftrenct  Held  Under  Auspices  of  War 

Deparimeni.   Frank  and  Full  Discussion 

of  Difficulties  Encountered 

'T^O  consider  how  Federal  and  non- 
■''  Federal  agencies  can  cooperate  to 
realize  more  fully  the  provisions  of  the 
national  defense  act  as  amended  in  June, 
1920,  a  conference  on  training  for  citi- 
zenship and  for  national  defense  was 
held  by  Secretary  of  War  John  W.  Weeks 
at  the  War  Department,  November  16, 17, 
and  18, 1922,  the  report  of  which  has  Just 
been  issued.  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  national  defense  act  the 
War  Department  has  met  many  perplex- 
ing problems  in  training  the  civilian 
components  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
Statea  Since  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems Involves  cooperation  of  numerous 
civilian  agencies,  the  conference  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  frank  and  free 
discussion  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  encountered  in  the  past  two  years. 
One  hundred  seventeen  citizens  repre- 
senting the  public-school  system,  the 
universities,  the  land-grant  colleges, 
various  welfare  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional Quard,  and  the  Reserve  Officers* 
Association  attended. 

Federal  CoOernmerU  Must  Cooperak 

National  strength  Is  the  underlying 
topic  of  this  conference,  said  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  at  the  opening  session. 
Although  the  Federal  Government  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  na- 
tional defense.  It  has  no  Jurisdiction 
over  the  physical,  moral,  and  mental 
education  of  our  youth,  he  said;  there- 
fore it  must  cooperate  and  assist  those 
who  directly  Influence  education.  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing  urged  the  exten- 
sion of  education  to  a  greater  number 
of  boys  and  girls  than  now  receive  it 
He  spoke  of  the  large  number  of  men 
whose  minds  were  awakened  by  the 
schooling  they  received  In  the  Army  so 
that  they  continued  their  studies  after 
the  war. 

The  specific  problems  before  the  con- 
ference with  regard  to  training  for  citi- 
zenship and  training  for  national  defense 
were  taken  up  by  Brig.  Gen.  William  Las- 
slter,  who  said  that  the  two  kinds  of 
training  must  supplement  and  assist  each 
other.  He  classified  the  four  qualities 
involved  in  good  citizenship  as  physique, 
skill,  education,  and  attitude  and  de- 
scribed the  general  plan  of  our  national 
defense. 

A  committee  on  citizenship  training,  a 
committee  on   reserve  officers*   training 


corps,  and  a  committee  on  citizens* 
military  training  camps  were  appointed. 
State  laws  on  physical  culture  were 
discussed  by  the  committee  on  citi- 
zenship training,  which  was  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Mann.  Among 
the  other  subjects  discussed  were  the 
community  service  movement,  army 
training  for  citizenship,  and  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  This 
conference  was  later  broken  into  four 
subconferences  dealing  respectively  with 
physical  education,  technical  education, 
development  of  attitudes,  and  the  older 
boy  problem. 

The  committee  on  reserve  officers* 
training  camps,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Col.  William  11  Crulkshank,  discussed 
the  mission  of  these  camps  and  how  it 
should  be  accomplished.  Whether  there 
should  be  ^ny  consolidation  of  the  camps 
of  the  reserve  officers*  training  corps  and 
the  citizens'  military  training  camps  was 
also  discussed  at  this  meeting.  Similar 
questions  were  taken  up  with  regard  to 
citizens'  military  camps  by  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  this  subject  The 
reports  from  these  committees  were  pre- 
sented at  the  final  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Teachers  of  Akron,  Ohio,  voted  to 
forego  their  scheduled  increases  in  salary 
so  as  to  prevent  further  Increase  in  the 
pay  roll,  which  had  already  been  in- 
creased by  $18,000  for  new  teachers' 
salarlea 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IN 
THIS  NUMBER 

Educational  Situation  in  the  National 
Capital    -     -     -     -    F.W.Ballou 

Reorganization  of  Education  in  the 
Departments     -    -     Jno.  J.  Tigert 

Superintendents  in  Convention  at 
Cleveland 

Education  in  Accident  Prevention  -  - 
-     -     -    -  Mary  Noel  Arrowsmith 

To  Promote  Rural  School  Consolida- 
tion     J.F.  Abel 

District  System  a  Cause  of  Backward- 
ness 

Discuss  Work-Study-Play  Plan 

Rural  School  Administrators  Convene 
.     -     .     -     -    Kaiherine  M.  Cook 

Arkansas  Schools  Require  More 
Money 

Status  of  the  School  Superintendent. 

Recent  Elducational  Events  in  Czecho- 
slovakia  -   -   Emanuel  V.  Lippert 


To  Promote  International 
Good  Will 

American  School  Citizenship  League  Offers 

Money  Prizes  for  Essays.    For  Studerds 

in  Normal  and  High  Schools 

A  WORLD  essay  contest,  open  to  sto- 
^^  dents  In  normal  schools,  teachers' 
colleges,  and  senior  students  In  secondary 
schools  of  all  countries,  is  announced  by 
the  American  School  Cltlzaishlp  League, 
the  contest  being  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  held  annually  by  the  league 
for  several  years.  Contestants  are  di- 
vided Into  two  groups,  one  consisting  of 
students  in  normal  schools  and  teachers* 
colleges,  and  the  other  of  seniors  in 
secondary  schoola  The  subject  for  the 
first  group  is  "A  World  Bducatidnal 
Association  to  Promote  Intemati(mal 
Good  Will,"  and  for  the  second  group, 
'*The  Achievements  of  Civilization  and 
How  to  Organize  Them  for  World 
Comity."  Prizes  of  $75,  $50,  and  $25, 
known  as  the  Seabury  prizes,  are  offoed 
for  the  best  three  essays  in  each  group. 
The  contest  closes  June  L 

Each  essay  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  topical  outline  and  a  bibliography  with 
brief  notes  on  each  book.  Bssays  most 
not  exceed  5,000  words.  Judges  have 
been  appointed  In  various  countries  to 
choose  the  essays  that  are  to  be  trans- 
lated Into  English  and  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Judges.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary 
of  the  league,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  An- 
drews, 405  Marlborough  Street,  Boston 
17,  Mass. 

American  Colleges  in  Near  Elast 


Reopen 


Six  of  the  American  colleges  in  tbe 
Near  East  which  were  closed  on  accoimt 
of  the  war  and  its  consequences  have 
reopened,  and  have  almost  recovered 
their  attendance  of  1913-14,  in  spite  of 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  operating 
them.  Several  colleges  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  reopen,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  American  consul  general  at 
Constantinople. 

Believing  that  girls  as  well  as  boys 
should  know  the  principles  of  gardening, 
poultry  raising,  etc.,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  take  part  In  the  outside  life  at 
home,  Kern  County  Union  High  School 
has  formed  a  girls'  agriculture  class, 
with  eight  members.  In  the  course  of 
study  are  Included  botany,  practical 
gardening,  poultry,  and  domestic  opimaiA 
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Recent  Developments  In     Fiscal  Administration  and 
Medical  Education  Cost  of  Schools 

Half  the  Schoob  of  Medicine  Discontinued  in  18  Years,    Few  Some  Facts  from  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry,   Increased 

Students  Without  Proper  Qualifications  Now  Remain.  Improve-  Costs  Must  Be  Properly  Interpreted  to  Reach  Intelligent  Conclu- 

menis  in  Past  20  Years  Almost  Sensational,   Problems  Created  sions.    Great   Variation  in  Expenditures,    Stale  Support   Only 
By  the  Complex  Medical  Training  Now  Prodded  Way  to  Secure  Complete  Equalization  of  Opportunity 


By  N.  P.  COLWELL.  M.  D. 

Seeretary  Couneti  on  Mtiical  Education  and  Hospitab  of  the  American 

Medical  Association,  Chicago 

FOLLOWING  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  number  of 
medical  schools  in  the  United  States  rapidly  increased, 
until  in  1906  there  were  162  in  the  United  States— more 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  educational  standards, 
however,  were  considerably  lower  than  those  in  other  leading 
countries,  so  that  the  evident  need  was  for  '*  fewer  but  better 
medical  schools."  Two  of  the  important  objects  to  work  for 
in  the  campaign  for  improvement,  therefore,  were  (a)  the 
general  adoption  of  higher  standards  for 
admission,  and  (5)  the  merging  of  med- 
ical schools  in  cities  where  two  or  more 
existed.  During  the  past  18  years  the 
number  of  medical  schools  has  been  re- 
duced by  just  one-half— from  162  to  81, 
about  two- thirds  of  the  reduction  being 
due  to  mergers.  The  medical  schools 
which  became  extinct,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, were  low-grade  institutions. 

The  number  of  colleges  enforcing 
higher  entrance  requirements  during  the 
18  years  increased  from  2  to  74,  and  the 
entrance  requirements  of  medical  schools 
of  the  United  States  are  now  equal  to 
those  in  medical  schools  abroad. 

The  merging  of  medical  schools  re- 
aulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
medical  students.  The  oversupply  of 
medical  schools  in  1004  meant  also  an 
oversupply  of  medical  students.  The 
total  number  was  reduced  from  28,142 
In   1904   to  14,052,   the   lowest  number. 

In  1919,  but  since  that  year  the  number  increased  to  14,088 
In  1920,  14,872  in  1921,  and  16,140  in  1922.  The  reduction  In 
the  number  of  students  was  of  those  having  lower  educa- 
tional qualifications,  while  the  number  of  those  In  the  higher 
standard  medical  schools  increased  from  1,761  In  1904  to 
15,477  in  1921. 

The  developments  in   medical  schools  during  the  past  20 
years  have  been  so  extensive  as  to  be  almost  sensational.    The 

A  more  extended  treatment  of  this  subject,  by  Doctor  Colwell,  will 
appear  in  BTirean  of  Bdncation  Bulletin,  1923,  No.  18. 
(Continued  on  page  ISO.) 
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By  GEORGE  D.  STRAYER 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 

Unioersity,  New  York  City 


ANY  INQUIRY  concerning  the  financing  of  education  must 
consider  the  increased  cost  of  our  public-school  system. 
That  public  education  Is  costing  more  now  than  it  did  10 
years  ago  is  commonly  accepted.  In  the  year  1910  the  current 
expenses  for  public  education  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $390,500,000.  In  1920  we  spent  $970,930,000  for  the  current 
expenses  of  our  public  schools.  These  aggregate  figures  must, 
however,  be  Interpreted,  If  one  would  reach  an  intelligent 
conclusion  concerning  the  support  of 
our  schools.  During  the  period  un^ 
der  consideration  there  was  a  very 
great  change  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  There  was,  as  well, 
an  inci'ease  of  30  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  days  of  schooling  pro- 
vided. To  these  two  factors  must 
be  added  the  further  fact  of  a  very 
large  increase  in  attendance  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  school  system,  where 
costs  are  necessarily  high. 

While  we  have  spent  many  more  dol- 
lars we  have  not  in  anything  like  the 
same  proportion  increased  the  support 
devoted  to  the  quality  of  the  facilities 
or  service  furnished.  It  appears  from 
data  which  are  available  for  the  years 
1921  and  1922  that  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  education  has  continued  to  in- 
crease during  this  period.  It  is,  on  this 
account,  increasingly  important  that  we 
inquire  concerning  school  costs  and  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  administration  of  our  public-school  system. 
No  less  interesting  than  the  aggregate  figures  are  the  com- 
parisons which  have  been  instituted  among  the  several  com- 
munities within  a  single  State.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
where  an  intensive  study  has  been  made,  for  the  year  1920-21 
In  one  community  the  current  expense  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  elementary  schools  was  $26.  In  another 
community   within   the  same  State  the  current   expense  per 

Read   before   the   general   meeting   of   the   department    of   superin- 
tendence, Clevelai^d,  Ohio. 


^^F  ALL  the  men  we  meet  with, 
^^  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they 
are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by 
their  education.  It  is  that  which 
makes  the  great  difference  in  man- 
kind. The  little  or  almost  insensible 
impressions  on  our  tender  infancies 
have  very  important  and  lasting  con- 
sequences; and  there  it  is,  as  in  the 
fountains  of  some  rivers,  where  a 
gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns 
the  flexible  waters  into  channels  that 
make  them  take  quite  contrary 
courses;  and  by  this  little  direction 
given  them  at  first  in  the  source  they 
receive  different  tendencies  and  ar- 
rive at  last  at  very  remote  and  dis- 
tant places. — John  Locke, 
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pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  In  ele- 
mentary schools  was  $272.  In  like  man- 
ner the  current  expense  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  high  schools 
ranged  from  $52  to  $1,132.  In  kinder- 
gartens the  current  expense  per  pupil 
varied  from  $21  to  $113.  The  smallest 
cost  per  pupil  in  both  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  the  highest  cost,  as 
well,  were  found  in  the  rural  or  small 
village  school  districts.  The  variations 
in  cost  among  the  larger  cities  were  rela- 
tively small.  These  variations  increased 
progressively  as  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity decreased. 

Poor  Dhtrich  Pay  High  Taxes 

The  property  tax  furnishes  almost  all 
of  the  revenue  for  schools  in  the  State 
of  New   York.     The  variations  in   the 
equalized  assessed  value  of  property  per 
capita   is  as  great   as  that  shown   for 
school  expenditures.     While  in  the  main 
the    wealthier    communities    spend    the 
larger  amount  per  pupil,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  poor  school  districts  have  the 
higher  tax  rates.     The  scheme  of  aid 
provided    by   the    State   of    New    York 
equalizes  neither  the  support  provided 
for  education,  nor  the  burden  of  taxation 
borne  by  the  several   communities.     It 
is  the  purpose  of  State  aid  to  equalize 
both  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
the  burden  of  taxation  through  the  re- 
distribution of  revenues  collected  by  the 
State   to    the    several   communities.    It 
has   been   proposed,    as   well,    that   the 
State  provide  funds  in  order  to  reward 
those  communities  which  show  unusual 
effort  by  maintaining  their  schools  at  a 
higher  level  or  by  undertaking  unusual 
activities.    The  evidence  from  the  State 
of  New  York  or  from  any  other  State 
will,  I  am  sure,  show  that  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  accomplish  both  of  these  pur- 
poses by  any  scheme  of  distribution  that 
may   be   proposed.     If   opportunity   and 
burden  are  to  be  equalized,   the   State 
must  levy  a  tax  upon  the  property  or 
incomes  of  all  of  the  people,  or  In  some 
other  manner  secure  revenues  by  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  bears  with  equal 
weight  upon  all    If  these  funds  are  dis- 
tributed  In  order  to  reward  the  effort 
made  by  progressive  communities,  rather 
than  to  equalize  the  burden  of  taxation 
to   be   borne,   it   must  follow   that   the 
poorer  and  less  progressive  communities 
contribute   to    the    development    of    the 

better  program  of  education  in  the  more 

progressive  communities. 

State  Support  Essential  to  Equalization 
The  more  one  familiarizes  himself 
with  the  systems  of  State  aid  operating 
in  the  United  States,  the  more  certainly 
be  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
sult that  we  seek  to  achieve  within  the 
State  with  respect  to  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunities  can  be  brought 


about  only  by  providing  fcjr  State  sup- 
port We  have  been  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  many  of  the  States  the  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  maintaining  schools 
borne  by  the  State  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing during  the  past  decade.  In 
one  State,  Delaware,  complete  State  sup- 
port has  been  instituted.  In  Maryland 
the  State  seeks  to  equalize  opportunity 
by  providing  such  funds  as  are  necessary 
in  support  of  a  minimum  standard  school 
system  after  the  county  has  levied^a  67- 
cent  tax  based  upon  assessments  which 
are  equalized  throughout  the  State.  We 
shall  make  more  rapid  progress  in  the 
direction  of  providing  an  equalized  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  a  State  when  we  accept  as  fun- 
damental the  principle  of  State  support 

Variety  in  Accounting  Causes  Difficulty 

In  our  inquiry  in  the  State  of  New 
York  we  have  found  the  greatest  variety 
with  respect  to  budgetary  procedure  and 
school  accounting.    Even  in  many  of  the 
urban  communities  it  is  not  feasible  upon 
the  basis  of  the  accounting  found  to  de- 
termine the  costs  of  elementary  schools, 
of  high  schools,  or  of  other  parts  of  di- 
visions of  the  school  system.     It  was 
necessary  in  order  to  separate  the  cost 
of  elementary  education  from  high-school 
education    to   devise   a    formula    which 
would  permit  the  allocation  of  certain  of 
the  major  items  of  the  budget  among 
these  and  other  divisions  of  the  school 
system.      Careful     investigations    were 
undertaken    In    those    communities    in 
which     accurate    accounts    were    kept. 
After  trying  various  methods  of  alloca- 
tion It  was  found  that  the  expenditures 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  any  di- 
vision of  the  school  system  as  related  to 
the    total   expenditure    for    salaries    of 
teachers  by  the  school  system  gave  the 
best  measure  for  the  allocation  of  other 
charges.      If,    for   example,    elementary 
school  salaries  were  70  per  cent  of  the 
total   expenditure  for  salaries,   then   It 
was   found   that   approximately   70  per 
cent   of  the  expenditures  for  fuel,   for 
'textbooks    and    supplies,    for    janitorial 
service,   and   the  like,   were   chargeable 
against  the  elementary  schools.    In  carry- 
ing through  this  investigation  35  cities 
were  used.    The  cost  calculated  by  means 
of  the  formula  as  compared  with  the 
bookkeeping  costs  recorded  were  too  high 
In  17  cities,  too  low  in  17  cities,  and  In 
one  city  the  allocated  cost  and  the  cal- 
culated cost  were  identical    The  average 
variation  of  the  calculated  costs  from  the 
true  costs  was  only  one-ninth  of  1  per 
cent 

Adequate  Accounting  is  Demanded 

As  satisfactory  as  this  method  of  allo- 
cating cost  has  been  In  handling  the  fig- 
ures for  some  hundreds  of  cities  and  vil- 


lages within  the  State  of  New  York,  it 
is  not  defensible  within  a  single  school 
system.  More  adequate  accounting 
should  be  undertaken  In  most  of  our 
school  systems.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
propose  that  such  accounting  be  under- 
taken immediately  in  our  cities.  The  ad- 
ministration of  schools  in  the  smaller 
villages  and  rural  areas  by  lay  boards 
of  education  without  adequate  profes- 
sional administrative  service  precludes 
the  possibility  of  accurate  accounting  for 
these  areas.  Only  as  larger  units  of  ad- 
ministration are  organized  can  we  hope 
to  develop  adequate  accounting  through- 
out the  State. 

Budgetary  Procedure  of  Creai  Importance 

The  situation  in  the  State  of  New  York 
with  respect  to  budgetary  procedure  is 
even  less  satisfactory  than  In  the  field 
of  accounting.  Few  school  systems  base 
their  estimates  of  expenditures  upon  ac- 
curately determined  costs  for  the  years 
immediately  preceding.  In  many  cases 
the  merest  guesses  are  made  with  respect 
to  the  funds  that  may  be  available  for 
the  period  under  consideration.  Sound 
budgetary  procedure  requires  not  only 
accurate  estimates  of  cost,  but  also  esti- 
mates of  income  and  a  statement  of  the 
work  program  to  be  followed.  It  Is  of 
the  greatest  Importance  that  budgetary 
procedure  be  improved,  that  boards  of 
education  adopt  budgets  which  limit 
their  appropriations  to  their  income,  and 
that  they  confine  their  expenditures  to 
the  appropriations  voted.  With  such- 
procedure  established  the  electorate  of 
the  several  communities  Involved  may 
'  be  expected  to  show  greater  interest  In 
the  problem  of  financing  education  and 
to  act  more  intelligently  with  respect  to 
the  support  of  tlielr  schools. 

School  Boards  in  Unfortunate  Position 

The  fiscal  administration  of  schools  Is 
made  more  difficult  in  a  number  of  the 
cities  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  required  to  present  its  estimates 
to  a  reviewing  body  which  has  control 
over  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 
for  public  education.  This  places  the 
board  of  education  and  their  executive 
officers  In  the  unfortunate  position  of  de- 
veloping a  budget  without  any  assurance 
that  It  will  be  accepted  by  the  general 
municipal  authority.  The  work  program 
which  has  been  adopted  may  have  to  be 
thrown  overboard  if  the  reviewing  au- 
thority falls  to  furnish  the  money. 

An  inquiry  has  been  instituted  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  the  separate  financ- 
ing of  city-school  systems.  Data  were 
secured  from  377  cities  located  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  investi- 
gation shows  conclusively  that  the  sep- 
fContinu^d  on  page  190.) 
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Principles   and   Types   of 
Curricular  Development 

Relations  Belween  School  Subjects  and  Affairs  of  Life.     Newspaper 

Use  of  Biological  Subjects.     Modification  of  Mathematical  InstruC" 

tion.     Use  of  Experiences  Involving  the  Senses 

By  OTIS  W.  CALDWELL 
Director  Lincoln  School,  Teathcrs  College,  Columbia  Unicersity 


THIS  PAPER  deals  with  efforts  to 
improve  the  school  subjects  of 
study,  as  they  are  being  changed 
to  meet  modern  conceptions  of  education. 
Two  types  of  curricular  improvement 
will  first  be  outlined;  then  a  discussion 
will  be  presented  of  certain  principles 
which  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  devel- 
oping or  using  new  types  of  curricular 
content  The  types  presented  are  iUua- 
trative  rather  than  complete  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  principles  later  to  bfe  dis- 
cussed. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  connection  with 
the  department  of  superintendence  one 
year  ago  a  preliminary  report  was  made 
of  an  Investigation  to  determine  what 
use  the  public  is  now  making  of  subject 
matter  related  to  one  of  the  school  sub- 
jects of  study.  This  Investigation  has 
been  completed  and  a  monograph  based 
upon  It  has  Just  been  printed  So  much 
has  been  said  regarding  the  need  that 
education  shall  fit  people  better  to  engage 
In  affairs  in  which  common  life  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  seemed  wise  to  initiate  a 
series  of  investigations  to  determine  rela- 
tions that  do  now  exist  between  school 
subjects  and  the  situations  which  arise 
In  affairs  out  of  school.  The  subject  of 
this  Investigation  was  chosen  in  order 
to  determine  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
ways  biology  is  used;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  see  to  what  extent  such  meth- 
6ds  of  investigation  may  contribute 
to  curricular  reorganization  in  this 
and  other  subjects.  The  investigation 
deals  with  the  extent  and  nature  of 
use  of  biological  material  In  the  public 
press.  That  is,  what  kinds  of  biological 
information  is  the  citizen  now  reading? 
In  what  ways  is  this  information  related 
to  school  work  in  biology?  Do  the  pub- 
lic press  articles  make  any  valid  sugges- 
tions as  to  needed  changes  in  content  or 
method  of  the  school  subject?  Do  such 
articles  provide  significant  biological 
situations  or  needs  which  are  available 
for  use  in  school  instruction,  either  as 
introductory,  foundational,  or  concluding 
applications    related    to    the    topics    of 

Read  before  the  department  of  superintend- 
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school  instruction.  The  so-called  "case 
system "  or  use  of  specific  occurrence 
with  its  problem  and  the  methods  and 
principles  by  which  it  Is  met  has  been 
found  to  be  a  valuable  means  of  begin- 
ning studies  of  units  of  work  in  law  and 
medicine  and  to  some  extent  has  been 
used  in  general  education. 

Classify  Biological  Articles  in  Newspapers 

The  briefest  summary  must  serve  our 
immediate  purpose.  Seventeen  full 
months*  issues  of  representative  daily 
newspapers  were  secured,  making  a 
total  of  4d2  different  papers  and  ap- 
proximately 14,000  pagea  These  papers 
ordinarily  reach  several  millions  of 
readers.  Each  of  the  pages  was  ex- 
amined, and  all  biological  articles,  other 
than  those  which  were  paid  advertise- 
ments or  regularly  recurring  commercial 
stock  reports,  were  collected  and  classi- 
fied. Mere  biological  allusions  were 
omitted,  thus  limiting  the  collection  to 
articles  clearly  biological,  and  of  news  or 
editorial  value.  A  total  of  3,061  such 
articles  were  thus  secured,  these  having 
an  average  column  length  per  article  of 
over  8  inches. 

Careful  study  of  all  articles  resulted 
in  a  classification  consisting  of  eight 
main  divisions,  each  main  division  hav- 
ing secondary  and  tertiary  subdivisions. 
Thus  **  Health  biology,"  which  includes 
897  of  the  3,061  articles,  is  represented 
by  articles  classified  under  eight  sub- 
headings: Biology  of  infectious  diseases, 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  health  education, 
noninfectious  diseases,  dietetics,  drugs, 
first  aid,  and  physiology.  The  subdi- 
vision "  Infectious  diseases  "  is  itself  rep- 
resented by  19  further  subdivisions.  The 
other  main  divisions  besides  health,  in 
the  decreasing  order  of  their  numerical 
importance,  are  animals,  plants,  food, 
organizations  of  producers,  general  na- 
ture, evolution,  and  fictitious  biology. 

Four  Croups  of  Outstanding  Importance 

A  Study  of  the  tabulated  number  and 
length  of  articles  shows  the  outstanding 
importance  of  the  first  four  groups — 
health,  animals,  plants,  and  food.     The 


average  length  of  articles  upon  general 
nature  and  evolution  is  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  the  first  four  groups,  but  the 
total  number  of  suA  articles  is  rela- 
tively quite  smalL  Fictitious,  or  make- 
believe,  or  spurious  biology  is  surpria- 
ingly  small,  since  but  14  of  the  3,061 
articles  belong  to  this  group.  Further- 
more, the  average  length  of  fictitious  ar- 
ticles is  less  than  on^half  the  average 
length  of  all  articles.  This  is  a  remark- 
ably creditable  change  from  a  few  dec- 
ades ago,  when  so  many  fictitious  articles 
appeared  in  the  newspapers.  If  this 
study  is  representative,  one  may  now 
read  200  newspaper  articles  based  upon 
biological  information  and  in  so  doing 
would  probably  encounter  but  one  ficti- 
tious article. 

Summary  of  Results  of  InCestigation 

There  is  not  time,  and  it  is  not  appro- 
priate in  this  connection  to  present  state- 
ments of  details  concerning  the  contents 
of  articles  under  the  different  biological 
headings.  A  few  statements  in  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  Investigation  will 
show  the  significance  of  this  type  of 
study.  ^ 

Of  the  492  Issues  of  newspapers 
studied  no  issue  was  without  one  or  more 
-biological  articles. 

The  articles  found  are  of  the  same  gen- 
eral types  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
with  local  variations  readily  accounted 
for  by  special  local  situations. 

The  proportion  of  biological  material 
to  the  number  of  pages  issued  monthly 
by  different  papers  does  not  vary  greatly, 
thus  indicating  a  fairly  well-recognized 
need  and  use  of  newspaper  copy  from 
this  field. 

Health  Articles  Cause  Improved  Health 

Health  biology,  which  appears  in  larg- 
est quantity,  thus  relates  interestingly 
to  recent  conclusions  reached  by  national 
educational  committees  to  the  effect  that 
health  is  the  first  aim  of  education.  The 
largest  proportion  and  greatest  length  of 
health  articles  appear  in  communities  in 
which,  from  other  sources,  it  is  known 
that  greatest  effort  is  being  made  to  con- 
serve and  improve  human  health. 
Whether  improved  health  and  greater 
interest  cause  the  larger  number  of 
health  articles,  or  whether  the  improve- 
ment in  health  is  brought  about  by 
greater  publicity  can  not  now  be  decided. 

Biology  pertaining  to  health,  animal 
life,  plant  life,  and  food  are  easily  the 
dominant  biological  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, so  far  as  this  investigation  presents 
dependable  data. 

A  surprisingly  small  amount  of  fictl« 
tlons  biology  appears  In  the  papers  stud- 
ied, thus  showing  a  most  wholesome  re- 
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■pect  for  biological  tnxth.  This  does  not 
mean  that  erroneous  statements  do  not 
appear,  ^or  example,  it  was  stated  that 
the  germ  causing*  yellow  fever  has  not 
been  discovered.  It  has  been  discovered, 
but  the  writer  of  the  erroneous  state- 
ment was  not  so  informed.  He  did  not 
willfully  deal  in  fiction. 

Ntmpapera  Art  Generally  AeeuraU  ' 

Newspapers  are  more  nearly  up  to  date 
In  biological  accuracy  than  are  many 
textbooks,  since  their  articles  are 
"news,"  preferably  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer.  At  the  best, 
textbooks  can  not  entirely  keep  up  to 
date,  and  many  of  them  do  not  make 
earnest  endeavor  to  do  so.  A  biological 
textbook  which  is  one  or  two  decades  old 
carries  more  fiction  than  do  most  of  our 
leading  newspapers. 

Since  the  advocacy  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial controls,  depending  upon  mod- 
em biology  and  the  types  of  biological 
information  which  appear  in  the  repre- 
sentative press  are  so  widespread  and 
constant,  should  not  the  school  courses 
In  biology  Include  the  topics  found  as 
legitimate  ones  for  school  use  if,  as  we 
say,  education  is  designed  to  help  peo- 
ple in  common  life? 

Finally,  if  these  topics  are  those  of 
common  occurrence,  should  not  some  or 
many  of  them,  or  others  in  similar  arti- 
cles, be  used  as  significant  situations  in 
presentation  of  topics  In  instruction  in^ 
biology? 

Oiher  Incestigailons  Must  Be  Made 

This  Investigation  provides  sufficient 
guidance  for  a  substantial  advance  In 
defining  course  content.  Other  Investi- 
gations are  needed  to  determine  whether 
tlie  public  press  presents  the  biological 
material  which  the  people  should  have; 
whether  courses  of  study  In  schools  are 
in  any  way  responsible  for  whatever  ap- 
pears in  the  articles  dealing  with  biol- 
ogy ;  whether  the  press  or  the  public  de- 
sires to  use  biological  material  other 
than  that  which  is  used;  whether  pro- 
fessional biologists  believe  the  public 
is  securing  the  kinds  of  biological  Infor- 
mation which  biologists  think  or  can 
prove  would  be  good  for  the  public. 

For  a  second  type  of  effort  In  curricu- 
la r  Improvement,  let  us  turn  to  one  of  our 
older,  more  nearly  standardized  sub- 
jects— mathematics.  Teachers  In  col- 
leges, high  schools,  and  elementary 
schools  are  in  general  agreement  that 
reorganization  Is  needed.  There  have  re- 
cently been  many  investigations  and  re- 
ports of  committees  which  have  recom- 
mended extensive  modifications  of  pres- 
ent practice  in  mathematical  instruc- 
tion. The  final  report  of  the  National 
Ck>mmittee    on    Mathematical    Require- 


ments enumerates  the  outstanding  rea- 
sons for  a  reorganization  of  coiirses  In 
mathematics. 

Among  many  important  conditions 
stated  by  this  report  are  the  following: 

That  much  of  the  content  of  the  usu- . 
ally  required  courses  makes  little  contri- 
bution to  the  pupil  or  adult  needs  of 
modern  life. 

That  the  organization  of  these  mate- 
rials and  instruction  by  use  of  them  are 
not  based  upon  modem  psychology  of 
learning. 

Special  AtUntion  to  Elementary  Grades 

The  report  emphasizes  the  need  for 
giving  especial  attention  to  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  to  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine.  Several  groups  of  workers  are 
attempting  to  provide  better  currlcular 
materials  and  accompanying  methods.  I 
shall  outline  the  procedure  of  one  of 
these  groups. 

Fifteen  hypotheses  or  guiding  prin- 
ciples were  first  formulated.  These  are 
based  upon  investigations,  results  of  sur- 
veys, and  the  best  guidance  available  in 
the  philosophy  of  education.  Six  of  these 
principles  are: 

Mathematics,  in  the  elementary  and 
junior  high-school  grades,  should  be  pri- 
marily a  tool  for  the  quantitative  think- 
ing which  children  and  adults  need  to  do. 

Each  year  should  give  the  most  intrin- 
sically valuable  mathematical  informa- 
tion and  training  which  the  pupil  Is 
capable  of  receiving  at  that  time,  with 
little  consideration  of  the  needs  of  subse- 
quent courses. 

The  preceding  aim  necessitates  the  in- 
clusion In  Junior  high  school  grades  of 
certain  elements  of  arithmetic.  Intuitive 
geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and 
statistics,  although  these  are  not  to  be 
rigidly  classified  under  the  traditional 
divisions  as  named. 

Part  of  Mathematics  in  dtiUtaUon 

Manipulation  of  mathematical  symbols 
as  an  end  should  be  omitted,  and  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  part  that  mathe- 
matics has  occupied  and  Is  now  occupy- 
ing in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

There  should  be  a  marked  Increase  in 
the  accuracy  of  computation  with  In- 
tegers, fractions,  and  per  cents. 

Following  the  formulation  of  the  above 
principles,  an  inventory  test  was  given 
to  a  large  number  of  children  who  were 
Just  entering  the  seventh  grades  In  30 
cities.  The  purpose  of  this  Inventory 
was  to  furnish  more  complete  informa- 
tion than  previously  existed  regarding 
the  mathematical  knowledge  that  such 
children  possess  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade,  or  which  the  seventh-grade  teacher 
may  reasonably  expect  as  his  foundation 


for  work.  The  test  consists  of  125  very 
simple  elementa  The  content  of  courses 
of  study  and  the  opinions  of  textbook 
writers  were  used  as  the  two  bases  in 
the  construction  of  the  test.  The  nature 
of  a  few  elements  in  the  test  are  cited, 
together  with  the  degree  of  mastery  of 
each  which  pupils  were  found  to  possesa 

One^irJ  of  Replies  Ineorreet 

Write  .25  as  a  common  fraction.  The 
per  cent  of  correct  responses  was  69.4. 

Does  4S96  divided  by  10  equal  4,896, 
48.96,  489.6,  or  4896 f  (Draw  a  circle 
around  the  right  number.)  Again  al- 
most one-third  of  the  pupils  fall. 

Write  1/5  as  a  decimal  fraction.  Al- 
most one-half  are  in  error. 

What  is  the  average  of  4,  6,  8,  and  10  f 

Two-thirds  fail  to  average  these  num- 
bers correctly. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  bom  October 
27,  1859,  and  djcd  January  6,  1918.  His 
age  teas years nionths  and 


days.^  Only  17.3  per  cent  of  the 

pupils  made  the  correct  age  calculations. 

It  was  found  that  there  is  very  little 
in  this  Inventory  which  beginning  sev- 
enth-grade pupils  can  do  with  anything 
like  100  per  cent  efficiency.  Those  points 
which  are  answered  with  high  success 
are  such  as:  One  dozen  equals  12  things; 
1  minute  equals  60  seconds;  drawing 
a  circle,  when  the  pupils  see  the  word 
"circle."  These  elements  are  given  ex- 
tensive practice  In  the  home,  In  the  gro- 
cery store;  that  is,  these  things  are 
learned  chiefly  In  the  out-of-school  situa- 
tions. If  something  is  discovered  that 
children  know  with  a  reasonable  per 
cent  of  efficiency,  the  mathematics  in- 
struction can  by  no  means  claim  the  full 
credit  for  having  secured  it 

This  Inventory  of  sixth-grade  arith- 
metic may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

There  are  but  8  of  the  125  elementary 
mathematical  points  which  are  correctly 
answered  by  as  many  or  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  34  of  the  125  points  an- 
swered by  as  many  or  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  but  59  of  the  125  points 
answered  by  as  many  as  half  of  the 
pupils. 

That  Is,  considei*ably  more  than  half 
the  pupils  failed  on  66  of  the  125  points 
in  this  Inventory. 

"  Half  Learning  "  An  ExaggefaUon 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  out- 
standing Indictment  of  our  American 
schools  Is  that  we  foster  half-learning. 
It  appears  thr.t  they  exaggerate,  and  are 
too  generous  in  this  hard  accusation,  for 
here  Is  evidence  that  we  really  achieve 
much  less  than  50  per  cent  mastery. 
(Continued  on  paga  M$.) 
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Make  Washington  Schools  the  Nation^s  Model 

Congressional  Joint  Committee  Urges  ImprocemerUs  to  Plhce  School  System 

qf  National  Capital  Upon  Highest  Possible  Plane.  Recommends  Extension 

of  Library  System  with  Many  Branches 


FINANCIAL  Independence  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  an  enlargement  of 
the  powers  of  the  superintendent,  an  in- 
crease in  the  administrative  and  super- 
Tlsory  staff,  greater  appropriations, 
more  adequate  schoolhouse  accommoda- 
doDs,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  branch  public  libraries  are  among  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  report  of 
a  Joint  committee  of  Congress  on  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  was  recently  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  the 
chairman. 

It  is  expected  that  a  bill  will  be  in- 
troduced during  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress to  put  Into  effect  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee. 

Inpestigaiion  Has  Been  Tliorough 

During  the  past  year  this  committee 
has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
fldiool  system  of  the  District  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  personally 
Inspected  many  of  the  schools,  several 
public  hearings  have  been  held,  and  a 
number  of  the  leading  school  administra- 
tors of  the  country  have  appeared  before 
the  committee  by  Invitation  to  suggest 
methods  of  procedure  and  practice  to  be 
followed  In  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  of  Washing- 
ton. In  the  report  which  Is  the  result  of 
Its  investigations  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  legislation  be  enacted  which 
shall  provide  for — 

(o)  Appointment  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

(6)  Financial  Independence  of  the 
Board  of  Education  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District 

(c)  Management  of  the  schools  and 
school  buildings,  and  all  pertaining 
thereto,  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
superintendent  should  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  an  administrative  officer 
under  the  Board  of  Education.  All  other 
employees  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

Stqff  of  Board  Needs  Strengthening 

The  committee  believes  that  the  staff 
at  headquarters  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  increased  in  order  to  dis- 
patch satisfactorily  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities upon  that  staff  as  a  result 
of  extensions  and  developments  of  the 
Khool  system. 


It  is  urged  that  a  business  manager, 
who  shall  rank  as  an  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools,  shall  be  appointed, 
under  whom  ^hall  be  coordinated  all  of 
the  business  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, now  distributed  under  several 
different  educational  employees. 

The  committee  indorses  bllU  now  be- 
fore Congress  (1)  to  fix  and  regulate 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  ofllcers, 
and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  (2)  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  a  school  census,  and  (3)  ex- 
tending the  free-textbook  system  to  high- 
school  pupils. 

Increased  appropriations  are  recom- 
mended for  playgrounds,  evening  schools, 
kindergartens,  textbooks  and  supplies, 
school  gardens,  manual  training,  Ameri- 
canization schools,  and  prevocational  ed- 
ucation. 

Urges  DefiniU  Policy  in  Building 

The  committee  recommends  that  a  defi- 
nite policy  be  adopted  which  shall  pro- 
vide from  year  to  year  sufficient  school- 
house  accommodations.  In  order  to  make 
It  possible  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  eliminate  part-time  Instruction,  the 
use  of  portable  schoolhouses,  the  use  of 
undesirable  school  buildings  now  ac- 
commodating classes,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  size  of  classes  in  both  elementary 
and  high  schools  to  the  standard  gen- 
erally accepted  as  desirable. 

The  policy  of  establishing  larger  units 
of  administration  In  the  elementary 
schools  Is  indorsed.  These  units  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  an  Independent  principal, 
who  should  be  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  school  unit  The  committee 
believes  that  the  buildings  hereafter 
erected  should  have  at  least  16  class- 
rooms when  erected,  and  should  be  so 
planned  that  their  extension  into  a 
large  unit  is  easily  possible.  The  com- 
mittee further  believes  that  In  each 
such  unit  there  should  be  assembly  hall 
and  gymnasium,  together  with  adequate 
play  space. 

Marmal  Training  and  Domestic  Science 

In  addition,  the  committee  Indorses  the 
policy  of  providing  for  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  domestic  art  as  an 
Integral  part  of  such  school  facilities 
wherever  classes  In  grades  7  and  8  are 
to  be  Instructed. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  junior 
high  schools  have  passed  beyond  the  ex- 


perimental stage  and  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  public  education  into  six  years 
of  primary  work,  three  years  of  junior 
high-school  work,  and  three  years  of 
senior  high-school  work  should  be  in- 
dorsed for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
should  be  extended  throughout  the  school 
system  as  opportunities  arise. 

It  is  evident  that  the  public  library 
now  renders  a  large  and  efficient  serv- 
ice and  that  such  service  is  well  coordi- 
nated with  the  work  of  the  schools.  But 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  library's  re- 
sources and  equipment  are  altogether  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  legitimate  demands 
for  library  service  alike  of  school  and 
adult  population,  the  committee  finds. 

The  library  staff,  though  well  trained, 
is  underpaid  and  is  insufficient  In  niAn- 
bers  to  do  present  work.  Book  and  other 
maintenance  funds  are  meager.  But  per- 
haps the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
needs  of  the  library  is  that  It  has  no  sys- 
tem of  branch  libraries  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  comparable  cities. 

Clearly  the  library  should  have  a  sys- 
tem of  branch  libraries  so  distributed 
that  they  will  furnish  library  service  rea- 
sonably near  the  homes  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  District,  the  report  de- 
clares. Just  as  there  should  be  in  Wash- 
ington the  best  of  public-school  systems, 
a  model  for  the  entire  country,  so  there 
should  be  here  the  best  of  public-library 
systems,  also  a  model  for  the  entire 
country. 

Costs  and  Efficiency  Doubled 
Simultaneously 

Wisconsin's  expenditure  for  education 
has  more  than  doubled  in  five  years,  now 
amounting  to  $50,385,865,  according  to  a 
bulletin  of  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation. The  cost  has  increased  steadily 
since  1915-16,  when  $23,250,256  was 
spent  on  the  schools.  Nearly  $2,000,000 
was  added  to  that  sum  the  following  year, 
and  the  year  after  that  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  was  added,  making  the  cost  $29,074,- 
432  for  1917-18.  The  next  year  the  cost 
went  upward  by  more  than  $8,000,000, 
reaching  $37,468,035  in  1918-19.  The  lat- 
est Increase  reported  was  nearly  $14,000,- 
000,  bringing  up  the  cost  to  more  than 
$50,000,000.  With  the  growing  Cost  of 
education,  says  the  bulletin,  more  chil- 
dren are  educated,  a  broader  education  is 
given,  children  are  held  in  school  longer, 
better  equipment  and  better  buildings 
arc  provided,  textbooks  are  more  and 
more  furnished  by  the  public,  teachers' 
compensation  Is  increasing,  and  higher 
qualifications  are  demanded  of  them. 

Twelve  acres  will  be  occupied  by  the 
new  Forest  Park  High  School  in  Balti- 
more. 
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Kansas  City  Creates  Special 
Teachers'  Library 

Teachers  Utilize  Its  Resources  in  Planning 

School  Activities.  Librarian  Visits  Schools 

to  Keep  in  Touch  with  Needs 

By  CLARA  LOUISE  VOIGT 

IN  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  public  library 
and  the  public  schools  are  very 
closely  associated.  Both  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  board,  while  the 
location  of  the  school  offices  In  the  main 
library  building  and  of  several  branch 
libraries  In  school  buildings  further  fa- 
cilitates cooperation. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  new  depart- 
ment was  created  In  the  Kansas  City 
Public  Library,  a  department  that  Is 
designated  as  the  teachers*  library  and 
which  specializes  In  work  with  teachers, 
school  supervisors,  and  administrative 
officers,  and  with  persons  who  are  seek- 
ing Information  on  pedagogical  subjects. 
EiXcept  In  an  indirect  way.  It  Is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  pupil,  whose  needs  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  children's  depart- 
ment, school-deposit-collection  depart- 
ment, or  the  reference  department.  The 
entire  attention  of  the  teachers*  library 
Is  concentrated  upon  the  field  of  educa- 
tion from  a  professional  standpoint. 

The  scope  and  function  of  the  depart- 
ment can  be  indicated  briefly  by  naming 
some  of  the  types  of  service  given. 

Tl\e  teachers  utilize  the  resources  6t 
the  library,  in  planning  the  recitation 
and  other  school  activities,  and  in  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  new  develop- 
ments in  teaching  technique  and  profes- 
sional Ideals  and  standards.  They  de- 
pend upon  it  for  literature  needed  for 
university  extension  courses  and  the 
preparation  of  theses.  Their  study  clubs 
plan  their  reading  from  bibliographies 
made  upon  their  request.  The  principals 
ask  for  discussion  or  reports  on  super- 
visory and  administrative  problems.  The 
difTerent  offices  of  the  school  system  call 
for  various  kinds  of  data  and  material. 
Members  of  the  school  personnel  sched- 
uled for  addresses  come  to  have  their 
reference  sources  located  and  collected. 

Patrons  Notified  of  New  Literature 

A  service  which  the  department  is  able 
to  render  to  a  limited  extent  and  which 
seems  to  be  especially  valued,  is  to  notify 
persons  with  special  Interests  of  all  the 
new  literature  on  those  particular  sub- 
jects. 

Realizing  the  value  of  personal  con- 
tacts when  two  agencies  are  working  to- 
gether, the  teachers'  librarian  visits  the 
schools  from  time  to  time  and  confers 
with  the  principals. 


The  Impression  must  not  be  given, 
however,  that  the  teachers*  library  Is 
merely  an  adjunct  of  the  public-school 
system.  Its  field  Is  wider  than  that 
The  same  service  that  is  furnished  to  the 
public  schools  Is  also  available  to  the 
private,  parochial,  trade,  and  profes- 
sional schools  in  the  community.  Refer- 
ence service  within  the  library  is  even 
given  to  nonresidents  of  the  city. 

During  the  summer,  when  teachers 
are  attending  summer  schools  or  are  on 
vacation  trips,  their  library  privileges 
are  not  discontinued,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  resources  of  the  department 
are  conveniently  accessible  to  them 
through  the  use  of  the  parcel  post 

The  teachers*  library  has  been  In  oper- 
ation for  a  short  time  only.  The  testing 
period  has  been  long  enough,  however, 
to  Justify  the  wisdom  of  Its  establish- 
ment Not  only  has  It  grown  rapidly  in 
number  of  volumes  and  of  periodical  sub- 
scriptions, but  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  corresponding  Increase  and 
broadening  in  Its  sphere  of  usefulness. 
From  the  beginning  its  policy  has  been 
to  study  its  field  carefully,  to  supply  the 
existing  want  in  such  a  way  as  to  cre- 
ate a  further  demand  for  service,  and 
by  adapting  Itself  to  conditions  as  they 
develop,  to  become  a  vital  factor  in  the 
educational  life  of  Kansas  City. 

Graded  Course  in  Health 
Training 

Recently  Authorized  for  Use  in  Schools  of 

District  of  Columbia.   To  Inculcate  Truths 

of  Hygienic  Living.   Covers  Wide  Field 

TO  establish  personal  health  habits 
In  young  children,  to  extend  health 
conduct  and  care  Into  the  home  and  the 
community  as  well  as  in  the  school,  to 
present  information  supporting  the  habits 
so  that  motives  will  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  over  Into  later  life,  and  to  teach 
standards  of  living  according  to  the  laws 
of  hygiene,  a  graded  course  of  health  In- 
struction has  been  prepared  for  the 
elementary  schools  and  Junior  high 
schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  course 
as  outlined  consists  of  Instruction  In  per- 
sonal health  habits  such  as  diet,  sleep, 
bathing,  care  of  teeth,  posture,  exercise, 
clothing,  and  right  conduct;  of  Instruc- 
tion as  to  environment,  such  as  the  venti- 
lation, lighting,  room  temperature,  cleanli- 
ness of  the  home  and  the  school;  of 
public  health  problems  In  the  community, 
such  as  milk  and  water  supply  and  the 
general  control  of  Infectious  diseases, 
and  of  physiology  In  simple  form. 

In  the  selection  and  organization  of 
subject   matter,    the   daily   life   of   the 


child  has  been  considered,  and  material 
has  been  chosen  which  pertains  to  it 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  dliferent  types  of  children  as 
well  as  of  different  individual  pupils, 
thereby  gaining  flexibility  as  well  as 
comprehensiveness.  The  topics  presented 
are  in  the  main  suggestive  of  what 
might  be  taught  under  the  subject,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher  will  amplify  or  modify  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  pupils. 

Instruction  in  personal  health  habits 
runs  through  several  grades,  and  the 
approach  to  the  subject  is  made  from 
points  of  view  of  increasing  maturity, 
thus  gaining  repetition  without  monot- 
ony. Topics  have  been  adapted  to  the 
age,  environment,  and  understanding  of 
pupils  in  the  different  grades,  and  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  relate  the  work 
of  each  year  to  the  preceding  and  the 
following  work. 

To  Inculcate  Truths  of  Hygitnic  Upini 

General  suggestions  on  method  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers, 
under  such  topics  as  habit  formation, 
educational  unity,  vitalizing  of  the  les- 
son, group  work,  physical  training  activi- 
ties, personal  example  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  use  of  textbooks.  It  Is  stated 
that  the  aim  of  the  course  Is  to  Incul- 
cate old  truths  of  hygienic  living  In  such 
a  way  as  to  call  for  action  in  the  dally 
life  of  the  child,  and  that  the  course  em- 
phasizes and  supplements  the  courses  of 
instruction  In  physical  training  and  do- 
mestic science,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
medical  Inspector,  of  the  school  nurse, 
of  the  school  dentist,  and  of  all  other 
agencies  working  for  the  health  of  the 
children.  Cooperation  of  some  of  these 
agencies  may  be  needed  by  the  teacher 
In  individual  casea  Help  may  be  had 
from  such  organizations  as  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  the  Tuberculosis  Society,  and 
parent-teachers  associations. 

The  course  was  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  which  Dr.  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  di- 
rector of  physical  training,  was  chair- 
man. 

According  to  a  plan  suggested  by  the 
section  a  committee  of  teachers  was 
formed  In  Habana  In  1921  to  ser\e  as  a 
central  information  office  for  students 
and  teachers  who  wish  to  come  to  the 
Ignited  States.  The  work  of  forming 
similar  committees  was  continued  dur- 
ing the  pai3t  year,  and  one  was  organized 
in  Costa  Rica.  Others  are  in  course  <rf 
establishment  in  Ecuador,  Honduras, 
and  Mexico.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  the 
organization  of  such  committees  In  the 
capitals  of  Latin  American  countries. 
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Dutch   Investigate   Physical  Training 

Commitiee  Appointed  by  Gooernmerd  Makes  ImportarU  Report.  Rivalry  of 

German  and  Swedish  Systems,  Familiar  to  Americans,  Agitates  Holland. 

New  Interest  in  Out-Door  Sports 

By  P.  A.  DIELS 
Htadmoiltr  in  Amsierdam 


NOW  when  it  seems  that  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  in  Europe  are 
more  in  danger  than  at  any 
other  period  in  the  past  century,  and 
DOW  that  the  cry  for  economy  in  State 
expenses  arises  everywhere  to  the  detri- 
ment of  education,  the  question  repeat- 
edly asked  in  the  course  of  the  history 
of  education,  "What  knowledge  is  of 
most  worth?"  seems  to  change  itself 
into,  "What  knowledge  costs  least?" 
Some  of  our  foremost  scholars  and  phi- 
losophers, seeing  the  Old  World  tracing 
its  steps  to  that  dangerous  path  of  cul- 
tural suicide,  warn  our  Nation  in  elo- 
quent appeals  to  guard  their  ancient 
civilization. 

Economy  Leads  to  Careful  Inquiry 

But  every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining — 
the  necessity  to  economize  on  our  teach- 
ing leads  us  again  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
purpose  of  our  teaching  and  education. 
We  are  compelled  to  ascertain  whether 
we  are  on  the  right  track,  and  once  more 
we  come  to  face  problems  as  old  as  the 
hills,  which  have  puzzled  those  who  have 
worked  and  thought  before  us  and  will 
go  on  puzzling,  I  fear,  our  children  and 
grand  children,  too. 

Thus  the  old  question  whether  the 
training  of  the  mind  must  needs  be  of 
greater,  equal,  or  less  Importance  than 
the  training  of  the  body  comes  once  more 
to  the  foreground.  For  a  long  time  phys- 
ical training  was  not  a  branch  of  teach- 
ing in  Holland.  Even  at  the  present  mo- 
ment most  country  schools  ( "  rural " 
schools,  I  think  you  call  them  In  Amer- 
ica) pay  little  attention  to  it,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  Interest  of  the  local  author- 
ities and  the  incapability  of  the  teachers 
to  instruct  it.  In  the  larger  centers 
physical  instructors  are  employed  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.. 

Funds  and  Capable  Teachers  Lacking 

This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  by 
which  a  great  part  of  the  population  re- 
ceives no  special  physical  education  has 
been  the  subject  of  very  animated  dis- 
cussions in  educational  circles  and  in 
Parliament.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say 
that  the  matter  meets  with  two  great 
difficulties— the  lack  of  capable  teachers 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  Of  the 
minor  difficulties  I  only  mention  here 
the   necessity    of    providing    for    play- 


grounds, rooms,  etc.,  and  the  question 
whether  physical  training  must  prepare 
for  army  service. 

Turning,  wUhoui  the  PolHical  Aspect 

Generally  speaking,  Dutch  physical 
education  Is  based  upon  the  German  sys- 
tem, of  which  Gutsmuths  was  the  cre- 
ator. "  Turnen  "  was  for  long  years  the 
principal  feature,  and  though  our  gym- 
nastic unions  had  no  such  political  alms 
as  the  German  "  Tumverein,"  they  en- 
Joyed  a  great  popularity  among  part  of 
the  nation.  The  other  side  of  physical 
education,  sports  and  games,  was  almost 
neglected;  in  fact,  some  20  or  30  years 
ago  practically  no  open-air  games  were 
practiced  in  Holland.  This  has  totally 
changed,  and  for  the  better,  I  think;  at 
present  every  young  man  or  woman  has 
some  sport  or  srK)rts  of  his  own  choosing, 
football  being  foremost  in  favor,  but  a 
great  many  practice  swimming,  boating, 
cycling,  and  several  ball  games,  too. 
Cycling  Is  very  popular  In  Holland  owing 
to  the  level  roads.  Of  the  Amsterdam 
population  of  700,000,  about  100,000  pos- 
sess bicycles.  It  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
Amsterdam  to  see  the  hosts  of  cyclists 
running  through  the  streets  during  the 
busy  hours  of  the  day.  Strange  to  say, 
your  baseball  is  almost  unknown  in 
Holland,  and  the  endeavors  of  some  to 
Introduce  the  game  in  our  country  have 
led  to  next  to  nothini?.  Yet  the  Interest 
in  matters  dealing  with  physical  training 
is  steadily  Increasing,  and  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  In  Holland  that  much  more 
attention  must  be  paid  to  It  in  future; 
at  all  events,  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track  now,  and  that  the  old  say- 
ing ''  Mens  Sana  in  corpora  sano  "  holds 
good  for  our  own  sad  times,  too. 

Commitiu  of  Experienced  Men 

But,  as  I  have  hinted,  the  field  is  very 
extensive  and  touches  so  many  vital  na- 
tional Interests  that  a  closer  scrutiny 
Into  these  problems  became  urgent  Our 
Dutch  Government  understood  the  im- 
portance of  It  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  able  and  experienced  men  to  report 
about  the  necessary  organization.  That 
committee,  of  which  our  colleague,  Mr. 
P.  Otto,  at  present  head  master  at 
Amsterdam,  formerly  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, was  the  secretary,  have  pub- 
lished a  report,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  summary: 


In  their  general  introduction  the  com- 
mittee say  that  it  is  of  eminent  im- 
portance to  the  nation  that  all  powers  ex- 
isting in  the  people — moral,  Intellectual, 
and  physical — ^be  developed.  That  is  why 
physical  training  must  run  parallel  with 
mental  and  moral  education.  That  train- 
ing must  be  given  to  the  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools  by  the  common  class 
teacher,  while  for  secondary  schools  the 
Danish  system  Is  recommended. 

Denmark  students  for  the  secondary- 
teacher  certificate  may  choose  gymnas- 
tics (physical  education)  as  one  branch 
of  study,  together  with  two  others,  one 
of  the  latter  being  the  principal  part  of 
study,  e.  g.,  history  as  chief  study  branch 
with  English  and  gymnastics,  or  Latin 
with  French  and  gymnastics.  Those 
teachers  are  thus  certificated  for  three 
branches  of  study,  and  the  Government 
favors  those  who  choose  physical  train- 
ing as  one  of  them,  by  appointing  such 
persons  before  othera 

Physical  Training  in  Leisure  Tiru 

Special  attention  Is  paid  in  the  report 
of  the  Dutch  committee  to  the  needs  of 
children  bet\Yeen  13  and  18  years  of  age. 
According  to  trustworthy  estimates,  the 
number  of  those  boys  and  girls  Is  about 
800,000.  Of  these  only  a  sixth  part  re- 
ceive any  tuition  In  vocational  schooJs, 
in  secondary  schools,  etc.  It  Is  of  great 
social  Importance  that  the  workmen,  who 
enjoy  at  present  the  eight-hour  working 
day,  use  part  of  their  leisure  In  training 
their  bodies  In  some  way  or  other.  But 
here  the  difficulty  arises  whether  this 
physical  training  must  be  at  the  same 
time  a  preparation  for  the  military  serv- 
ice. One  can  easily  fancy  that  politics, 
especially  that  part  touching  the  peace 
ideals,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  thls*matter.  I  shall  not  go  Into 
details  here ;  my  American  readers  know 
better  than  I  do  in  what  light  true  edu- 
cationalists ought  to  consider  this  prob- 
lem. I  shall  only  mention  that  physical 
education  Is  of  great  importance  to  girls 
as  well  as  to  boys,  and  that  preparatory 
military  physical  training,  which  would 
exclude  the  girls.  Is  nothing  short  of 
treason  to  the  progress  of  the  nation  and 
of  mankind.  Therefore  the  committee 
strongly  pleads  an  organization  which 
shall  include  as  many  of  the  adolescents 
as  possible.  Unfortunately  neither  the 
teachers  nor  the  rooms,  playgrounds,  etc., 
ere  found  in  sufficient  number. 

Afternoon  Hours  for  Bodily  Exercise 

The  best  time  for  physical  training  Is 
the  afternoon.  The  committee  proposes 
to  transfer  all  intellectual  school  labor 
to  the  morning  hours,  thus  leaving  the 
afternoons  to  gymnastics,  games,  etc. 
This  means  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
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curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  the  inspectors  of 
teaching  (something  like  your  superin- 
tendents) oppose  this  plan  strongly.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  reform  will  not 
come  about  in  the  near  future.  Dutch 
education  attaches  too  great  worth  to  in- 
tellectual training  to  permit  reducing  the 
time  devoted  to  it 

Measurements  of  Cymnastie  Rooms 

For  an  ordinary  number  of  pupils  (24 
to  32)  the  proper  measurements  of  the 
gymnastic  rooms  are  given  in  the  report 
as  follows:  Length,  18  meters;  width,  9 
meters;  height,  5  meters.  A  partly  cov- 
ered playground  of  1,600  square  meters 
is  considered  to  be  necessary. 

An  item  to  which  the  committee  de- 
votes a  considerable  part  of  their  report 
is  the  training  and  the  qualifications  of 
teachers.  They  propose  to  create  three 
kinds  of  teachers  —  for  elementary 
schools,  for  secondary  schools,  and  for 
universities.  The  last  named  are  thought 
to  become  the  leaders  of  the  physical- 
training  movement  in  Holland  and  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  university  de- 
gree in  physical  education  is  advised. 

As  we  stated,  the  German  system, 
slightly  altered  to  Dutch  conditions,  was 
for  long  the  principal  system  in  Holland. 
But  of  late  many  experts  advocate  a  sys- 
tem which  is  popularly  called  the  Swed- 
ish system  because  Sweden  is  the  coun- 
try that  has  adopted  it  as  the  leading 
principal  in  physical  education.  A  short 
exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the  two 
systems  follow  here: 

Principles  of  the  Swedish  System 

The  body  serves  man  as  a  tool  and  as 
an  organism.  As  a  tool  it  pyts  him  in  a 
condition  to  move,  to  seize,  and  to  make 
objects,  etc  As  an  organism  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  organs,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys, 
etc.,  which  organs  enable  man  to  keep 
the  body  in  a  condition  fit  to  do  its  work 
as  a  tool 

The  aim  of  the  physical  training 
should  be  to  develop  the  body  systemati- 
cally in  such  a  way  that  the  two  func- 
tions of  the  body  can  be  properly  exer- 
cised. Thus,  gymnastic  exercises  must 
be  of  a  twofold  character — a  hygienic 
part  promoting  the  right  function  of  the 
organs  and  a  practical  part  developing 
the  tool-functions  of  the  body.  The  first 
must  be  based  upon  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  the  second  finds  its 
Justification  in  the  actions  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  common  man.  Therefore  each 
movement  must  be  analyzed  In  order  to 
examine  which  part  of  the  body  is  in- 
fluenced by  it.  It  Is  clear  that  such  an 
analysis  can  not  be  made  with  intricate 
movements — that    is    why    the    genuine 


Swedish  exercises  are  localized;  that  is, 
they  are  restricted  to  one  or  two  Joints. 
The  physical  exercise  must  be  classified 
according  to  their  physiological  value 
(their  influence  on  the  organs)  and  to 
their  intensity.  That  is  why  a  Swedish 
lesson  in  physical  training  must  be  di- 
vided in  such  a  way  that  the  right  func- 
tion of  as  many  organs  as  possible  is 
promoted. 

Thus,  are  briefly  stated  the  principles 
of  the  Swedish  system  as  It  Is  known  in 
Holland.  A  gymnastic  room  in  Swedish 
style  contains  several  wooden  racks  and 
a  collection  of  bars  but  nothing  more. 
All  the  other  well-known  articles  of  fur- 
niture of  a  "  Turnsaale,"  the  horse,  etc., 
are,  generally  speaking,  not  found  and 
when  found  used  very  sparingly. 

Principles  of  the  Cerman^Dutch  System 

Physical  education  should  not  restrict 
itself  to  the  physical  part  of  the  human 
being,  but  should  also  have  an  intellec- 
tual and  a  moral  character.  Those  three 
sides  of  an  all-round  education  should 
always  receive  attention;  and  so  the 
basis  of  physical  training  must  appeal  to 
the  physical,  the  psychological,  and  the 
pedagogical  part  of  a  harmonious  educa- 
tion. The  advantages  of  the  Swedish 
system,  which  are  especially  found  in 
the  analyzed  and  localized  exercises,  are 
not  denied,  but  those  in  favor  of  the 
German-Dutch  system  assert  that  the 
same  advantages  are  found  in  the  more 
complicated  exercises.  But  the  principal 
argument  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
German-Dutch  system,  with  its  variety 
of  Interesting  exercises,  is  exceedingly 
attractive  for  the  pupils  and  develops 
and  strengthens  moral  powers,  as  pres- 
ence of  mind,  self-confidence,  love  of 
work,  etc  Thus  in  most  Dutch  schools 
the  ordinary  attributes  of  a  "Turn- 
Buale"  are  found  and  very  frequently 
used. 

Teacher  More  Important  Than  System 

An  interesting  and  animated  discus- 
sion Is  at  present  taking  place  between 
the  followers  of  the  two  systems.  I  ven- 
ture to  remark  that,  without  regard  to 
the  system  employed,  the  personality  of 
tlie  teacher  plays  such  a  great  part  in 
all  tuition  that  both  systems  can  boast 
of  excellent  results. 

In  Dutch  schools  coeducation  is  the 
rule,  and  the  question  comes  to  the  fore- 
ground :  "  Should  there  be  a  difference 
in  the  physical  education  of  boys  and 
girls?"  The  report  insists  upon  sepa- 
rate tuition  on  several  grounda  In  the 
first  place,  the  future  of  the  boys  Is  gen- 
erally very  different  from  the  future  of 
the  girls.  In  the  words  of  Schiller,  **  Der 
Mann  muss  hinaus  Ins  feindliche  Leben, 


Muss  werken  and  streben,  das  Glflck  zu 
erjagen/'  and  the  task  of  woman  is 
largely  confined  in  the  spheres  of  the 
home.  The  boys  need  more  muscular 
strength  than  the  girls.  In  whom  we  must 
always  see  the  mothers  of  the  coming 
generation. 

Miss  A.  F.  S.  van  Westrlenen,  M.  D., 
medical  school  officer  at  Rotterdam,  wrote 
about  the  problem  as  follows: 

"Owing  to  historical  causes  girls  did 
not  receive  any  physical  training  until 
some  years  ago.  The  past  25  years  have 
revolutionized  the  condition  of  woman 
totally  and  this  has  also  infiuenced  phys* 
leal  education.  Now  that  perfect  polit- 
ical equality  between  the  two  sexes  has 
done  away  with  the  old  prejudice  that 
woman  is  inferior  to  man  some  hot- 
heads forget  that  this  equality  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  not  created  differ- 
ently. And  as  there  is  a  decided  differ- 
ence between  the  physical  development 
of  boys  and  girls,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  their  physical  education  must  be 
different." 

This  statement  of  an  eminent  woman 
physician  clearly  expresses  the  Dutch 
view  that  coeducation  in  physical  train- 
ing is  not  advisable. 

French  Schools  Emphasize  Physical 
Training 

The  consulting  committee  on  physical 
training  and  athletics  in  the  schooU  of 
France  approved  a  preliminary  draft  of 
u  budget  pertaining  to  the  detailed  and 
rational  organization  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  of  various  grades. 
This  budget  provides  for  the  creation  at 
the  Faculty  de  m^eclne  of  t  course  of 
instruction  in  physiology  as  applied  to 
physical  education,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
paring physicians  for  the  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  them  in  connection  with  phys- 
ical education.  The  number  of  special 
instructors  in  physical  training  in  the 
secondary  and  technical  schools  and  in 
colleges  will  be  Increased.  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools  the  regular  teachers 
will  give  the  physical  training  needed 
and  will  assign  to  it  the  same  importance 
as  to  intellectual  training.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  appropriate  special  in- 
struction to  be  given  pupil-teachers. — 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aiio- 
oiation. 

To  centralize  Inquiries  and  correspond- 
ence on  the  training  and  certification  of 
teachers  and  to  simplify  the  work  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Educa* 
tion  has  established  a  special  bureau  of 
teacher  training  and  certification. 
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Good  Work  by"  Virginia  Community  Leagues 

UkqI  Leagues  Organiud  into  State  Association  under  Direction  of  Governor. 

Schools  are  the  Principal  Beneficiaries.  Objectives  of  Local  Leagues  Depend 

Upon  Needs  of  Individual  Communities 

By  J.  C.  MUERMAN 


HOW  CITIZENS  work  together  for 
the  good  of  the  community  and 
gain  better  schools,  homes,  and 
local  conditions  is  told  in  the  1922  report 
of  the  Cooperative  Education  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia.  This  association  is 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Virgin- 
ia's governor,  State  departments,  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  and  a  group  of 
citizens ;  and  for  the  past  18  years  it  has 
l)een  working  to  make  the  public  school 
a  community  center  where  the  citizens 
may  unite  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
educational,  social,  moral,  physical,  civic, 
jind  economic  interests.  The  association 
cooperates  with  the  educational  forces  to 
Improve  school  conditions,  with  the 
health  authorities  in  bringing  about  sani- 
tary conditions  and  in  introducing  medi- 
cal Inq)ection,  district  nursing,  and  meth- 
ods for  the  prevention  of  disease,  with 
the  highway  department  for  road  im- 
provement, and  with  farm  and  home 
demonstration  agents  for  better  agricul- 
tural conditions. 

Not  Confined  lo  Work  For  Spools 

The  work  of  the  association  is  carried 
on  through  1,675  community  leagues, 
each  organized  in  a  school  district,  most 
of  them  in  rural  regions.  These  leagues 
average  about  30  persons  in  membership, 
and  each  one  aims  to  improve  conditions 
In  its  own  neighborhood.  No  league  un- 
dertakes all  the  objectives  suggested  by 
the  association,  but  each  one  takes  up 
such  work  as  seems  most  necessary  and 
practicable.  For  example.  In  1922,  8C4 
leagues  reported  definite  work  for  the 
schools,  691  for  health,  399  for  roads, 
415  for  farms,  631  for  civic  improve- 
ment ,and  609  for  social  and  recreational 
activities. 

To  Improve  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  the  children  of  their  communities 
many  leagues  have  been  working  to 
lengthen  the  school  term,  to  keep  good 
teachers,  and  to  help  them  by  provid- 
ing equipment  and  improving  the  school 
snrroundings.  In  234  schools  the  lAgues 
supplemented  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
nnd  Janitors  that  the  school  term  might 
*>^  lengthened.  Five  teacherages  were 
*^tillt;  libraries  were  established  In  89 
schools;  manual  training,  home  eco- 
nomics, and  laboratory  equipment  placed 
in  111  schools;  and  177  plurios  or  vic- 
trolas  were  purchased.  As  a  part  of  the 
campaign  to  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
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struction  in  the  schools,  a  league  In  one 
community  paid  the  cost  of  tuition  and 
textbooks  for  a  principal  and  about  20 
teachers  who  were  attending  an  exten- 
sion course. 

Most  of  Monty  Goes  to  Schools 

More  than  $250,000  was  raised  during 
the  year  by  the  leagues  all  over  the 
State.  This  money  was  spent  for  com- 
munity benefit,  most  of  it  going  to  the 
schools.  But  this  sum  does  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  amount  of  work 
that  has  been  done.  In  two  districts  the 
leagues  influenced  public  sentiment  to 
abolish  one-room  schools  and  to  substi- 
tute consolidated  schools.  One  league 
succeeded  in  getting  a  bond  issue  of  $100,- 
000  for  new  school  buildings,  and  two 
leagues  loaned  money  to  school  boards. 

Many  of  these  organizations  are  work- 
ing for  new  schoolhouses,  one  contribut- 
ing $6,000  toward  the  $18,000  the  ne\v 
building  will  cost.  Others  have  built 
additions  to  schoolhouses.  The  Daniel- 
town  league  built  two  class  rooms,  a 
principars  ofllce,  a  music  room,  and  a 
laboratory,  furnishing  the  principal's 
office  and  equipping  the  laboratory. 

A  number  of  leagues  have  bought  ad- 
ditional land  for  the  school  plant,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  have  ample  playground 
space  as  well  as  garden  plots.  Many 
have  bought  seeds  for  the  pupils  to  plant 
In  both  school  and  home  gardens.  One 
league  spent  $2,000  to  level  the  school 
grounds  and  put  them  in  sanitary  condi- 
tion, to  install  playground  apparatus, 
and  build  walks.  Several  leagues  have 
cared  for  school  grounds  during  vacation 
time,  so  that  when  school  reopened  the 
pupils  found  clean  playgrounds  and  liv- 
ing shrubs,  flowers,  and  trees.  Other 
leagues  have  purchased  locks  for  the 
doors  of  the  schoolhouse,  replaced  broken 
windows,  papered  or  painted  the  inside 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  cleaned  the  entire 
building. 

Special  AUeniton  to  Physical  Welfare 

For  the  physical  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  leagues  have  worked  hard,  in 
one  district  serving  free  noon  lunches  to 
imdemourished  children,  in  another  pre- 
paring hot  lunches  which  cost  pupils 
about  5  cents  each.  Individual  cups  and 
towels  have  been  provided,  medicine 
chests  and  first-aid  kits  installed,  and 
ventilation  in  schoolrooms  improved.  In 
one    community   a    tonsil    and   adenoid 


clinic  was  held  for  the  children  of  the 
whole  county.  School  nurses  have  been 
employed  to  make  at  least  one  Inspection 
during  the  term.  Cloakrooms  have  been 
I'uUt  to  improve  the  appearance  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  schoolrooms.  Ban- 
ners and  other  prizes  have  been  given  to 
encourage  the  children  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  clean,  neat  classrooms  and  in 
sanitation  In  general.  "  Clean-up  **  days 
have  been  celebrated  and  campaigns 
waged  against  flies,  mice,  and  rats. 

Two  motion-picture  machines  have 
been  installed,  and  films  rented  for 
them;  three  stereopticon  lanterns  with 
600  slides  have  been  bought  Maps, 
charts,  pictures,  magazine  subscriptions, 
and  library  books  have  been  added  to 
the  school  possessions.  In  one  district 
an  abandoned  church  was  bought,  moved 
to  the  school  grounds,  and  converted  into 
an  auditorium  which  was  used  daily  by 
the  pupils  and  In  the  evenings  by  patrons 
also.  To  provide  seats  for  another 
school  auditorium,  a  league  assumed  a 
debt  of  $1,200. 

A  model  one-room  school  was  built  by 
the  league  in  one  community,  and  in  an- 
other a  new  room  was  added  to  the  old 
building.  Stables  and  garages  have  been 
provided.  Fuel  sheds  have  been  built 
and  good  locks  provided  for  them.  Sev- 
eral schools  have  been  lighted,  the  league 
paying  the  monthly  cost.  A  few  leagues 
have  Installed  telephones  In  their  schools. 
Flags  have  been  presented  and  pole  rais- 
ings celebrated. 

Forest-Protection  Week  and 
Arbor  Day 

In  a  proclamation  recently  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  Unite<l  States,  gover- 
nors of  the  several  States  are  urged  to 
set  apart  the  week  of  April  22-28  as  For- 
est Protection  Week,  and  if  practicable, 
to  make  Arbor  Day  fall  within  that 
week.  The  governors  are  requested  **  to 
urge  citizens,  teachers,  officers  of  public 
instruction,  commercial  and  other  asso- 
ciations, and  the  press  to  unite  in 
thought  and  effort  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Nation's  forest  resources  by  con- 
ducting appropriate  exercises  and  pro- 
grams and  by  publishing  information 
pertaining  to  the  waste  from  forest  fires 
and  ways  of  preventing  or  reducing  such 
losses,  In  order  that  our  forests  may  be 
conserved  for  the  inestimable  service  of 
mankind." 

One  girl  in  every  10  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  earns  most  of  her  expenses. 
Choking,  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  taking 
care  of  children,  and  stenographic  work 
are  means  by  which  the  girls  earn  money. 
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Seeking  Pedagogical  Rejuoenation 

ivro  FEATURE  of  American  education 
J-^  impresses  foreign  educators  more 
tlian  our  summer  schools.  School  Life 
has  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
past  comments  made  by  yislting  Euro- 
peans, and  on  another  page  in  this  num- 
ber is  an  extract  from  an  address  made 
before  a  gathering  of  his  countrymen  by 
Dr.  Max  Salas  Marchan,  director  of  one 
of  the  Chilean  normal  schools.  Doctor 
Salas-Marchan  made  an  extended  tour  of 
this  country  two  years  ago,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations that  he  has  made  as  the 
result  of  his  contact  with  American 
schools  have  been  marked  by  Insight  and 
discrimination. 

His  estimate  that  a  fourth  of  the 
North  American  teachers  attend  summer 
schools  each  year  Is  probably  under  the 
mark.  In  some  of  the  States  which  defi- 
nitely encourage  such  attendance  the  pro- 
portion is  certainly  much  larger.  More 
than  25,000  of  the  45.000  teachers  In 
Pennsylvania  attended  summer  schools  In 
1922,  according  to  official  statements,  and 
without  doubt  other  States  did  equally 
as  well.  In  many  of  the  popular  sum- 
mer schools  the  enrollment  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  same 
Institutions,  and  the  great  majority  of 
those  in  attendance  are  teachers  seeking 
"  pedagfogical  rejuvenation,"  as  Doctor 
Salas  Marchan  expresses  it 

In  every  section  of  the  country  there 
are  several  schools  with  upwards  of 
2,000  students,  and  the  maximum  is 
reached  in  Columbia  University,  in  the 
east,  with  12,567  students,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  the  west,  with 
9,698.  This  remarkable  growth  has  oc- 
curred almost  entirely  within  30  years, 
and  its  greatest  momentum  has  been 
reached  within  10. 

The  first  definite  suggestion  of  which 
we  have  record  in  this  country  for  or- 
ganized summer  instruction  was  made 
to  Louis  Agassiz  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler, 
of  Harvard,  In  1869;  and  that  sugges- 
tion bore  fruit  in  the  establishment  of 
th»  Anderson  Biological  School  on  Peui- 
kMe  laland  in  1872.    Doctor  YlQctnt  and 


his  associates  in  the  Chautauqua  move- 
ment of  the  seventies  and  eighties 
showed^  that  study  might  be  combined 
with  summer  recreation. 

A  "summer  institute"  was  conducted 
^successfully  on  Marthas  Vineyard  for 
many  years,  beginning  1878,  and  "sum- 
mer schools  of  methods"  began  to  ap- 
pear in  different  parts  of  the  country 
within  the  10  years  Immediately  fol- 
lowing. Dr.  W.  R.  Harper  was  promi- 
nent In  Chautauqua  affairs  and  was 
president  of  "Chautauqua  University." 
When  he  became  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  he  introduced  there 
some  of  the  Ideas  he  had  Imbibed  In 
his  Chautauqua  experience,  notably  cor- 
respondence instruction  and  summer 
sessions. 

From  these  beginnings  the  American 
summer  schools  as  we  now  have  them 
developed,  and  the  vigor  of  the  American 
school  system  and  the  professional 
spirit  of  the  American  teaching  body 
have  progressed  with  equal  steps  with 
them. 


^ 


The  Advance  in  Medical  Education 

T17ITHIN  the  memory  of  men  who  do 
^^  not  yet  consider  themselves  old, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was 
commonly  conferred  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States  upon  candidates  whose 
only  training  was  what  they  received  In 
attendance  for  two  winters  upon  a  "  med- 
ical college."  The  Instruction  in  the  sec- 
ond winter  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  first;  juniors  and  seniors  attended 
the  same  classes,  heard  the  same  lec- 
tures, and  studied  the  same  "lessons" 
from  the  same  textbooks.  The  Instruc- 
tors were  physicians  In  regular  practice, 
and  the  Instruction  was  largely  by  the 
lecture  method.  Of  requirements  for  ad- 
mission there  were  none;  many  of  the 
students  were  country  boys  who  had  at- 
tended only  the  district  schools  for  a  few 
terms  at  most. 

After  fragmentary  repetition  courses 
of  the  sort  described  thousands  of 
young  men,  too  ignorant  even  to  suspect 
their  own  limitations,  were  permitted  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Many  of  them  after  years  of  experience 
became  excellent  physicians,  hut  Inevit- 
ably at  the  cost  of  needless  suffering  and 
shortened  lives.  Others  honestly  doing 
the  best  they  could  with  the  knowledge 
they  had,  lived  out  their  lives  in  com- 
munities which  accepted  their  ministra- 
tions without  murmuring  and  even  with 
satisfaction,  for  the  unfortunate  patients 
considered  their  afflictions  as  acts  of 
Providence  and  little  knew  that  they 
w^e   epduring  many   Ills   which  might 


readily  have  been  overcome  by  more  en- 
lightened attendance. 

How  the  conditions  have  Improved 
within  the  life  of  a  generation  Is  well  set 
forth  In  Doctor  Colweirs  article.  Pres- 
ent-day Americans  owe  far  more  to  tlie 
medical  profession  as  a  whole  than  they 
will  ever  pay  to  Its  Individual  members. 
Every  appeal  for  the  better  equipment 
and  endowment  of  the  medical  colleges 
deserves  a  most  cordial  response. 

International  Reciprocity  in 
Education 

TN  THAT  both  organizations  are  de- 
■*-  signed  to  promote  commerce.  Inter- 
course, and  friendship  between  widely 
separated  peoples,  the  purposes  of  the 
Pan-American  Union  and  the  Britisli 
League  of  the  Empire  are  very  much 
alike.  Both  emphasize  community  of  in- 
terests in  education  by  methods  that  are 
In  many  respects  similar. 

The  efforts  of  the  Section  of  Education 
of  the  Pan-American  Union  to  promote 
oordial  relations  between  the  educational 
agencies  of  the  American  Republics  are 
set  forth  in  a  report  which  reached  us 
simultaneously  with  a  r'iport  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  League  of  the  Empire  in 
bringing  about  the  excJiange  of  80  teach- 
ers from  the  schools  <»f  England  for  a 
like  number  from  the  British  colonies. 

The  Section  of  Education  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  will  undoubtedly  extend 
its  usefulness  as  the  years  go  by,  but  it 
has  already  demonstrated  its  value. 
1  lie  wisdom  of  the  governing  l}oard  of 
the  union  in  establishing  It  Is  fully  jus- 
tified. 

When  a  tlioroughgoiug  system  of  ex- 
change of  teachers  and  professors  is 
finally  In  operation,  when  young  men  and 
women  from  South  and  Central  America 
come  to  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of 
course  for  those  features  of  professional 
and  technical  education  which  their  own 
countries  can  not  well  supply,  and  when 
students  from  this  country  habituall.v 
turn  to  the  Latin  Republics  of  the  South 
for  training  in  those  branches  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  language,  which 
can  be  had  nowhere  else  in  such  degree 
of  excellence,  then  the  great  worlc  for 
which  the  Pan-American  Union  was 
foungi^  will  have  been  brought  near  to 
its  accomplishment  The  Section  of  Edu- 
cation is  striving  toward  these  ends,  and 
no  other  agency  could  possibly  do  the 
work  so  well. 

Let  the  teacher  not  teach  as  much  as 
he  is  able  to  teach  but  only  as  much  as 
the  learner  Is  able  to  learn. — Commiiui. 
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Outside  Reading  of  High- 
School  Students 

Unreslrided  Choice  of  Young  People  Usu- 
ally Falls  Upon  Nooeb.  Required  Course 
for  Cultivation  of  Taste  for  Better  Books 

By  FRED  LEROY  HOMER 
SchenUy  High  School,  Pitisburgh 

THE  problem  of  directing  the  outside 
reading  of  high-school  pupils  is  iur 
deed  a  diflQcult  one.  So  far  as  the  writer 
has  observed,  the  vast  majority  of  young 
people  read  for  pleasure  nothing  but  fic- 
tion ;  and  curiously  enough  fiction  means 
•  for  them  novels.  There  is  a  feeling  of  in- 
difference if  not  positive  antipathy  to- 
ward volumes  of  short  stories.  So  their 
range  of  reading  is  excessively  narrow, 
for  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  novels 
they  read  are  current  fiction  of  the  easier 
sort  Hence  the  disheartening  lack  of 
acquaintance  with  the  better  works  of 
poetry  and  fiction  and  the  almost  total 
lack  of  information  concerning  geo- 
graphical, historical,  and  biographical 
subjects. 

So  I  take  It  that  the  aim  of  the  re- 
quired outside  reading  should  be  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  better  and  more  varied 
literature  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  in- 
teresting and  useful  Information  con- 
cerning foreign  peoples  and  countries, 
great  persons,  and  Important  events. 

My  own  way  of  trying  to  achieve  these 
ends  is  as  follows :  From  our  fairly  large 
high-school  list  I  make  a  smaller  list  of 
representative  books  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  essays,  travels,  and  adventures, 
biographies,  nature  books,  and  poetry,  as 
well  as  novels  and  collections  of  short 
stories.  This  restricted  list  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  recent  works,  valuable  for  their 
subject  matter  and  written  with  sufficient 
skill  to  give  an  added  interest  (perhaps 
wholly  unconscious)  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter. Four  of  these  books  must  be  read 
each  semester  and  only  one  of  these  four 
may  be  fiction.  (I  think  It  very  impor- 
tant that  some  restriction  be  placed  upon 
the  latter.) 

Typical  books  which  as  it  seems  to  me 
meet  the  above  requirements  and  which 
I  have  found  many  pupils  really  enjoy 
reading,  are  as  follows:  Sir  Frederick 
Treves'  "Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  Hurlbut 
Pootner's  "New  Rivers  of  the  North," 
Mrs.  Elinor  Stewart's  "Letters  of  a 
Woman  Homesteader,"  John  Mulr's 
"Story  of  my  Boyhood  and  Y«uth." 
Vachel  Lindsay's  "Handy  Guide  for 
Beggars  "  and  "Adventures  while  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  Beauty,"  Weir  Mitchell's 
"Red  City"  and  "  Westways,"  and  a 
D.  Warner's  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Now,  the  part  of  a  high-school  library 
Id  such  a  course  of  reading  is  to  make  it 


Summer  Session  Attendance  in  Certain  Universities. 


[Note.— These  Institutions  are  members  of  the  Association  of  Stimmer  Session  Directors,  and  the  statistics 
were  supplied  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Wklleb,  secretary  of  that  assodation.] 

[Totals  without  duplicates.] 


University. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Boston 

201 
3,975 
5,404 

833 
8,023 
1,631 

166 
1,044 
1,147 
1,131 

676 
1,028 

506 

816 
1,793 
1,067 
1,320 

665 
1,053 

406 
1,181 

854 

145 
1,045 

366 
1,477 

354 
1,389 

227 
4,504 

*»"? 
771 

6,144 

1,239 
230 
771 
883 
963 
802 
725 
518 
738 

1,449 
983 
556 
656 
972 
429 
904 

1,133 
604 
853 
343 

1,369 
17 

1,820 

252 

4,693 

8,827 

'674 

6,022 

1,186 

308 

1,245 

748 

1,081 

1042 

614 

326 

761 

1,301 

1,245 

725 

820 

648 

613 

911 

1,170 

489 

0 

357 

1,592 

50 

918 

383 

4,218 

?956 

1,648 

9,539 

2,171 

668 

1,723 

1,314 

1,222 

1,290 

'800 

422 

712 

1,961 

1,467 

763 

867 

1,350 

881 

1,340 

1,546 

712 

935 

493 

1,800 

35 

1,474 

558 
5,436 
5,409 
1,741 
9,780 

1,033 

1,709 

1,381 

1,452 

1,420. 

865 

442 

932 

2,225 

2,025 

885 

"i,*736* 
1,159 
1  404 

571 

1,281 

610 

1,816 
1,508 
3,578 

673 
7,877 
6,452 
2,308 
11,809 
2,657 
1,842 
2,024 
1,976 
1,648 
1,747 
1,305 
949 
1,306 
2,794 
2,687 
1,134 
1,582 
2,005 
1,422 
1,543 

802 

1,758 
716 
2,588 
^140 
2,429 
1,929 
4,535 

964 

California.                              

9,698 

Chicago. .      .        r 

6,470 

Colorado                                      -•• 

8,233 

Columbia.                     

12,567 

(Cornell                                   

2,148 

Oeonre  Washinerton 

1^223 

Harvard                             r      ..-. 

2,380 

Illinois..       .             

2,166 

Indiana                                      •• 

1,858 

Iowa 

2,065 

Iowa  (State  College) 

1,487 

Jnhn.q  Hoptins       .           

785 

Kansas 

1,643 

Michigan 

2,803 

Minnesota                           •-• 

8,174 

Missouri            

1,224 

Nebraska                         

2,400 

New  York 

?813 

Northwestern              - 

1,581 

Ohio  ..               

1,870 

Oklahoma                      r 

OreRon                                •            •• 

832 

1,977 

775 

f^CXSiS                          •          •• 

2,960 

Toronto ► 

194 

Vireinia       .                  

2,664 

T^Afihinirton                                  .   . 

1,960 

3,144 

2,334 

2,083 

3,212 

4^724 

possible  by  providing  the  right  kinds  of 
books.  In  Schenley  High  School  we  are 
especially  fortunate  in  having  a  well- 
equipped  and  ably-conducted  school 
library,  as  well  as  having  at  our  com- 
mand the  resources  of  the  great  Central 
Carnegie  Library.  Our  school  library 
*ls  supported  not  only  by  the  school  board 
and  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
but  also  by  the  pupiU  themselves.  Last 
year  our  senior  class  gave  $500  to  the 
school  library,  largely  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  class  play.  This  support  enables 
the  library  to  add  the  right  kinds  of 
books,  in  which  work  it  is  assisted  by 
a  committee  of  high-school  teachers  for 
the  whole  city  which  makes  the  general 
reading  list. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  mesons  by  which 
we  are  trying  to  direct  the  outside  read- 
ing of  Schenley  High  School  pupils. 

Salaries  in  Minnesota  Consolidated 
Schools 

To  determine  what  salaries  are  paid 
teachers  in  consolidated  schools  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  size  as  the  Swan- 
ville  Consolidated  School,  Swanville, 
Minn.,  the  superintendent  of  this  school 
submitted  a  questionnaire  to  32  schools 
in  Minnesota,  having  an  average  high- 
schbol  enrollment  of  54,  an  average  grade 
enrollment  of  149,  four  high-school  teach- 
ers, and  five  grade  teachers.  The  median 
salary  paid  to  men  teachers  in  the  high 
school  was  found  to  be  $1,530 ;  to  women 
high-school  teachers,  $1,316.  The  median 
salary  of  grade  teachers  was  $1,035. 


Underpaid  Polish  Teachers  Are  in 
Sore  Straits 

Teachers  and  beggars  are  standing  on 
the  same  level  in  Poland.  I  am  a 
teacher  in  Zloczow,  but  the  very  low 
value  of  our  money  and  the  very,  very 
low  fees  of  mental  workers  here  closes  all 
hopes  of  thinking  about  ordering  a  book 
from  a  foreign  country.  We  have  to 
endure  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and 
misery  in  our  struggle  for  our  daily 
maintenance.  We  do  not  know  what  to 
do  first  with  our  little  fees— to  buy 
bread,  clothing,  or  books.  The  choice 
never  falls  on  books.  In  pre-war  times 
the  cost  of  a  book  was  the  tenth  of  a 
pair  of  trousers ;  now  a  book  and  a  pair 
of  trousers  amount  to  the  same.  There- 
fore there  is  no  great  difference  between 
beggars  and  teachers.  Books  are  lux- 
uries. The  publishers  have  not  enough 
means  to  cover  the  expenses  of  their 
publications.  The  financial  trouble  and 
the  rapid  swaying  of  the  mark  makes  the 
entire  critical  situation  more  formid- 
able.— Letter  from  Elazar  Bemsteifi. 

Nearly  4,000  students  will  be  provided 
for  in  the  new  George  Washington  High 
School,  New  York  City,  for  which  ground 
has  just  been  broken.  The  school  will  be 
situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Manhat- 
tan Island  on  a  hill  fomierly  occupied  by 
Fort  George,  overlooking  the  Hudson 
and  Harlem  Rivers,  with  a  view  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  When  completed  the 
school  will  cost  approximately  three  and 
a  half  million  dollars. 
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Recent  Developments  in 
Medical  Education 

{Continued  from  page  169) 
improvements  in  admission  requirements 
have  been  paralleled  by  similarly  rapid 
improvements  in  other  respects,  endow- 
ments of  medical  schools  have  been  in- 
creased, new  and  larger  buildings  have 
been  erected,  more  and  better  equipped 
laboratories  have  been  added,  well -se- 
lected libraries  have  been  installed,  more 
all-time  and  better  trained  professors 
have  been  secured,  new  and  larger  teach- 
ing hospitals  have  been  built,  or  a  larger 
control  of  other  hospitals  has  been  se- 
cured, and  greatly  improved  methods  of 
instruction  have  been  adopted. 

Improoei  Methods  were  EsssnUal 

Indeed,  these  developments  were  abso- 
lutely essential  to  enable  the  medical 
schools  to  provide  instruction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  present-day  knowledge  of 
medicine.  Besides  the  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  medical  school  and  of 
medical  education,  the  great  expansion  of 
medical  knowledge  is  also  making  neces- 
sary improved  methods  in  other  direc- 
tions. Several  problems  have  arisen  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  more  com- 
plex medical  training  which  is  now  fur- 
nished to  medical  graduates.  Some  of 
these  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Medical  schools  have  found  it 
necessary  to  limit  the  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents. 

(2)  The  cost  of  furnishing  a  medical 
education  has  been  tremendously  in- 
creased. 

(3)  There  is  a  larger  demand  for 
skilled  teachers,  especially  in  the  funda- 
mental medical  sciences  or  preclinical 
subjects. 

(4)  There  is  an  increasing  trend  to- 
ward specialization  and  group  practice 
of  medicine. 

(5)  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a 
revision  of  the  medical  curriculum  by 
which  the  laboratory  and  clinical  sub- 
jects will  be  better  correlated. 

(6)  There  has  developed  a  complaint 
regarding  the  lack  of  general  practition- 
ers, especially  in  the  thinly  settled  or 
rural  districts. 

Umiiation  of  Enrobneni  in  Medical  Sehoob 

A  few  decades  ago  the  medical  course 
consisted  mainly  of  didactic  lectures  and 
no  limitation  of  enrollments  was  neces- 
sary. As  classes  grew  larger,  the  size  of 
lecture  amphitheaters  was  increased,  in 
some  instances  providing  seats  for 
classes  of  500  or  more  students.  Even 
after  laboratory  courses  were  added, 
these  schools  provided  enormous  labora- 
tories, particularly  in  anatomy  and  chem- 


istry, and  a  few  colleges  had  laboratories 
large  enough  in  which  to  teach,  at  one 
time,  several  hundred  medical,  dental, 
and  pharmacy  students. 

Of  the  modern  medical  school,  how- 
ever, the  curriculum  has  become  more 
complex  and  the  students  are  taught 
largely  in  small  sections,  especially  in 
dispensaries  and  hospitals,  so  that  a 
larger  number  of  individual  teachers  is 
required,  and  administration  is  more 
difficult  To  prevent  confusion  and  to 
secure  the  maximum  efficiency,  therefore, 
it  has  become  necessary  for  medical 
schools  to  admit  no  more  students  than 
their  teachers,  laboratory  space,  and 
available  hospital  and  dispensary  facil- 
ities will  permit 

Do  We  Need  More  Medico!  Schools? 

Well-quallfled  students  applying  for 
admission  to  medical  schools  have  rapidly 
increased  in  number  in  the  past  three 
years  (1920-1922).  This,  coupled  with 
the  tendency  of  medical  colleges  to  limit 
their  enrollments,  has  caused  some  anx- 
iety lest  some  well-quallfled  students  will 
be  unable  to  secure  admission  to  accept- 
able medical  colleges.  To  prevent  such 
a  condition,  some  medical  schools  which 
have  placed  their  limits  at  extremely  low 
numbers,  25  or  30  in  a  class,  should  en- 
large their  facilities  so  as  to  admit  larger 
numbers.  A  medical  school  with  a  com- 
plete corps  of  instructors  should  be  able' 
to  handle  from  50  to  75  students  In  a 
class.  The  enrollment  of  smaller  num- 
bers causes  a  serious  disproportion  be- 
tween the  fees  paid  by  the  student  and 
the  much  larger  sum  expended  for  his 
instruction.  Unfortunately,  some  medi- 
cal schools  are  not  sufficiently  financed 
to  care  for  even  moderate-sized  classes. 

Increased  Cost  of  Medical  Education 

The  cost  of  conducting  medical  schools 
has  been  tremendously  Increased  during 
the  past  25  years.  Buildings  have  been 
enlarged  and  increased  in  number,  mak- 
ing necessary  a  greater  cost  for  lighting, 
heating,  and  Janitor  service.  A  larger 
expenditure  is  necessary  for  administra- 
tion, for  records,  and  for  clerical  assist- 
ance. The  greater  number  of  laborato- 
ries has  Increased  the  cost  for  equipment 
nnd  maintenance.  A  larger  expenditure 
is  required  also  for  medical  research,  for 
the  maintenance  of  library  and  museum, 
and  for  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  un- 
less satisfactory  use  can  be  made  of  city, 
State,  or  private  Institutions.  The  larg- 
est single  Item,  however.  Is  the  expendi- 
ture for  salaries  paid  to  the  essential 
expert  teachers  who  devote  their  entire 
'  time  to  teaching  and  research  in  the  lab- 
oratory departments.  Salaries  are  now 
paid  by  several  medical  schools  also  for 


full-time  prorfessors  in  the  clinical  de- 
partments where  heretofore  these  chairs 
were  occupied  by  those  engaged  in  prac- 
tice, the  prestige  from  teaching  posi- 
tions being  frequently  more  valuable 
than  the  salaries.  If  clinical  teachers 
are  generally  placed  on  a  salary  basis, 
the  exi)ense  for  instruction  will  be  still 
further  increased. 

Fees  Pay  One^Third  of  Cost 

Where  formerly  medical  schools  could 
be  maintained  on  students'  fees  alone, 
and  freiiuently  with  a  profit  to  the  own- 
ers, now,  with  the  extensive  develop- 
ments which  were  necessary  to  furnish 
a  training  in  modem  medicine,  the  cost 
is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the' 
sum  obtained  by  students*  fees. 

In  the  campaign  for  the  improvement 
of  medical  education  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  need  of  expert  teachers  who 
would  devote  their  entire  time  to  teach- 
ing and  research  in  the  fundamental 
medical  sciences.  There  were  few 
graduates  in  medicine  who  had  prepared 
themselves  as  specialists  in  teaching,  so 
that  many  of  these  places  were  filled 
necessarily  by  graduates  in  arts  and  sci- 
ences who  had  no  medical  training. 
Others,  however,  had  secured  their  doc- 
torate in  philosophy  or  other  higher  de- 
grees and  had  majored  in  the  medical 
sciences  which  they  were  teaching.  Even 
with  these  nonmedical  teachers,  how- 
ever, and  as  medical  schools  have  con- 
tinued to  expand,  the  lack  of  those  who 
are  prepared  to  teach  the  preclinical 
branches  has  become  more  and  more 
serious. 

Specialization  in  Medical  Practice 

During  the  past  40  years  more  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  fields  of  medicine 
than  in  all  previous  centuries.  Aside 
from  the  field  of  anatomy,  medical  knowl- 
edge formerly  consisted  largely  of  theo- 
ries and  deductions  based  on  observa- 
tions and  clinical  experience  in  the  care 
of  the  sick.  With  the  work  of  Pasteur, 
however,  an  era  of  medical  Investigation 
began  which,  within  the  next  several 
years,  definitely  established  the  germ 
origin  of  most  of  the  common  diseases. 
The  definite  knowledge  of  bacteria  led  in 
turn  to  methods  of  preventing  infection, 
thereby  making  possible  the  marvelous 
developments  In  the  field  of  surgery. 
Theory  and  guesswork  gave  way  to  de- 
monstrable facts  in  the  cause,  cure,  and 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  medicine  were  revolu- 
tionized. Instead  of  a  short  two-year 
course  of  lectures,  the  medical  school 
now  gives  Instruction  In  eight  or  more 
laboratories,  as  well  as  In  dispensaries 
and   hospitals,   covering   four  years  of 
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eight  or  nine  months  each.  The  curricu- 
lum has  become  more  and  more  complex 
as  the  valuable  methods  of  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  diseases 
have  been  multiplied. 

With  this  greatly  Increased  field  of 
medical  knowledge  it  is  but  natural  that 
there  should  be  an  increasing  tendency 
for  recent  graduates  in  medicine  to  limit 
their  practice  within  the  narrow  lines  of 
some  specialty.  No  physician  can  ex- 
pect to  attain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
and  skill  in  all  medical  knowledge,  In- 
cluding the  many  and  widely  differing 
methods  of  treatment.  The  public  gen- 
erally are  coming  to  appreciate  the  Im- 
portance of  going  to  some  specialist  to 
secure  treatment  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  and  t>est  methods.  Instead  of  the 
general  practitioner  so  commonly  found 
heretofore,  the  tendency  Is  toward  the 
establishing  of  groups  of  physicians  in 
clinics  where  several  specialists  will 
work  together  and  where  patients  can 
receive  whatever  special  treatment  the 
conditions   may   indicate. 

Re$ision  of  the  Medical  Curriculum 

The  medical  curriculum  has  always 
been  a  subject  for  discussion  at  educa- 
tional conferences  and  changes  of  greater 
or  less  consequence  are  frequently  made. 
With  the  rapid  expansion  of  medical 
knowledge  and  the  consequent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  curriculum,  an  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  has  developed  whereby 
the  laboratory  subjects,  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, biochemistry,  etc.,  are  taught  in 
the  first  two  years  separately  from  the 
clinical  subjects,  medicine,  surgery, 
ophthalmology,  etc.,  which  are  taught  In 
the  last  two  years  of  the  medical  course. 
As  a  consequence,  the  student  on  enter- 
ing the  third  year  considers  that  he  has 
"finished"  the  work  in  the  laboratory 
sciences  and  In  many  instances  proceeds 
to  forget,  even  if  he  has  ever  learned, 
the  essential  facts  of  those  sciences  and 
their  relation  to  the  clinical  subjects. 
There  is  at  present  a  general  demand  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  curriculum 
whereby  the  laboratory  and  clinical  sub- 
jects will  be  taught  more  nearly  parallel 
In  order  that  a  closer  correlation  of  the 
two  groups  of  subjects  may  be  obtained. 

Lahoraiories  ho  Far  from  Clinics 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  In  secur- 
ing this  cooperation  is  that  the  labora- 
tory departments  are  in  a  separate  build- 
ing from  the  clinical  departments,  and  in 
some  schools  the  laboratory  and  clinical 
departments  are  several  miles  apart  or 
even  in  different  cities.  There  are  also 
some  medical  schools  teaching  only  the 
laboratory  subjects,  no  facilities  being 
available  for  the  teaching  of  the  clinical 
subjects. 


The  needed  revision  in  the  medical 
curriculum,  therefore,  means  first  of  all 
a  complete  plant  which  not  only  should 
Include  laboratory  and  clinical  subjects, 
but  also  should  be  on  the  university 
campus  In  close  proximity  to  the  pre- 
medlcal  sciences,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology.  This  will  be  Important  particu- 
larly in  the  needed  development  of  grad- 
uate medical  courses  which  should  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
graduate  school  of  the  university. 

Migration  of  Physicians  to  Cities 

Physicians  are  following  the  general 
trend  of  population  toward  the  cities, 
but  In  a  larger  proportion.  Statistics 
show  that  47.1  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  now  contained  in 
cities  of  5,000  and  over,  while  63  per  cent 
of  all  physicians  are  located  in  those 
cities. 

The  scarcity  of  doctors  in  rural  com- 
munities is  not  due  to  an  inadequate 
supply  of  physicians,  since  the  shortage 
In  rural  communities  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  oversupply  In  the  cities.  There  is 
no  need,  therefore,  for  special  methods  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. As  already  shown  in  this  article, 
also,  the  numbers  of  medical  students, 
even  under  the  higher  entrance  require- 
ments, are  so  large  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  medical  schools  to  provide  for 
them. 

While  there  always  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  physicians  in  rural  districts,  the  situa- 
tion became  more  acute  when  the  war 
furnished  the  opportunity  for  many  phy- 
sicians to  get  away  from  the  country 
districts.  Then  at  the  close  of  the  war 
they  obtained  postgraduate  work  and 
sought  more  favorable  locations.  Mean- 
while investigation  of  many  rural  dis- 
tricts from  which  requests  for  physicians 
have  come  shows  that  in  most  of  them 
physicians  could  not  make  a  livelihood 
without  undue  sacrifice  and  difficulty. 

Education  for  AU  Praclitionen 

As  already  shown  in  this  paper,  the 
field  of  medical  knowledge  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  50 
years,  making  necessary  a  more  extended 
and  complex  medical  curriculum,  which, 
in  turn,  requires  laboratories,  library, 
nmseum,  and  other  equipment  such  as  is 
possessed  by  all  our  recognized  colleges. 
Essential  also  are  a  large  hospital  and 
an  outpatient  department  where  the 
students  are  instructed  at  the  bedside  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases. 

Before  he  can  independently  assume 
the  right  to  care  for  sick  or  injured  peo- 
ple the  physician  at  the  present  day, 
after  graduation  from  the  high  school, 
must  secure  tbe  following  education: 


Interchange  of  British  and 
Overseas  Teachers 

Eighiy  Teachers  of  Great  Britain  Go  to 

Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand^  and 

South  Africa  by  Exchange 

TO  widen  the  outlook  and  experience 
of  teachers  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  an  exchange  of  teachers  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  distant  parts  of 
the  empire  has  been  carried  on  for  the 
past  two  years  by  the  League  of  the  Em- 
pire, an  association  which  aims  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  between  the  different 
countries  and  colonies  under  the  British 
flag.  According  to  this  plan,  which  is 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
about  80  teacbers  from  the  United  King- 
dom will  take  the  places  of  an  equal 
number  of  teachers  in  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  London 
will  receive  50  of  the  visiting  teachers, 
other  English  cities  and  towns  20,  and 
Scotch  to\vns  the  remainder. 

Educational  authorities  in  the  domin- 
ions cooperate  with  the  educational  au- 
thorities In  the  English  and  Scotch 
schools  in  making  the  exchanges.  Towns 
taking  part  in  the  plan  do  not  undergo 
any  extra  expense,  since  the  teachers  are 
paid  according  to  the  salary  schedule  of 
the  place  in  which  they  are  visiting. 

Overseas  teachers  who  come  to  London 
are  placed  in  elementary  schools  of  dif- 
ferent types,  so  that  they  may  get  vary- 
ing kinds  of  experience.  The  League  of 
the  Empire  acts  as  host,  arranging  for 
them  to  visit  places  of  historic  interest 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
About  50  teachers  who  have  been  visiting 
In  London  schools  went  to  Italy  during 
the  Christmas  holidays  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Pope. 

(o)  Two  or  more  years  of  work  in  a 
recognized  college  or  university. 

(5)  Four  years  of  eight  or  nine  months 
each  in  an  acc^table  medical  school. 

(c)  One  or  more  years  spent  as  a  resi- 
dent physician  or  Intern  in  an  approved 
hospital 

If  instead  of  entering,  general  practice 
he  wishes  to  specialize  in  some  narrower 
line,  such  as  surgery,  children's  diseases, 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  etc.,  he  should 
also  take — 

id)  Two  or  three  years  of  review 
courses  and  higher  apprentice  work  with 
some  physician  who  has  already  at- 
tained proficiency  in  the  chosen  spe- 
cialty. 

New  York  city's  schools  will  Join  in 
observing  the  city's  fourth  annual  music 
week,  which  will  be  held  April  29-May  5. 
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New  Special  Honors  Plan  at  Smith  College 

Students  of  Outstanding  Ability  Have  Opportunities  Which  Can  Not 

Be  Realized  in  Ordinary  Work  of  Classroom.     Differs  From  English 

Plan.     Prescribed  Subjects  in  First  Two  Years 


BRILLIANT  students  at  Smith  Col- 
lege may  be  excused  from  regular 
lectures  and  recitations  after  the 
first  two  years  to  work  for  honors  in  a 
special  field,  as  told  in  a  previous  number 
of  School  Life.  By  "  field  "  is  not  neces- 
sarily meant  one  subject,  as  subjects  are 
usually  understood  in  college;  for  in- 
stance, honors  are  obtainable  not  in  Latin 
or  Greek  alone,  but  in  classics,  or  a 
combination  may  be  made  of  modem 
language,  or  of  history  of  a  major  sub- 
ject with  government,  or  vice  versa,  and 
other  subjects  intimately  allied  may  be 
connected.  Students  whose  average  rat- 
ing is  at  least  B  for  the  first  part  of 
the  course  may  apply  for  the  opportunity 
to  enter  the  special  work. 

Each  student  whose  application  has 
been  approved  by  the  committee  in  charge 
of  special  honors  and  by  the  department 
in  which  her  chief  study  is  to  be  followed 
is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  her  Junior 
year  under  the  guidance  of  a  general 
director  who  plans  with  her  a  series 
of  eight  units  of  study  In  her  chosen 
field,  two  units  being  equivalent  to  the 
full  work  of  one  semester.  Six  of  these 
units,  the  work  of  the  Junior  year  and 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year, 
are  distributed  among  the  subdivisions 
of  her  chosen  study;  two  subdivisions 
are  usually  followed  simultaneously. 
These  subdivisions  may  coincide  with 
single  units  of  study  and  may  change 
with  each  semester,  or  two  units  may 
be  devoted  to  one  subdivision. 

Students  May  Choose  Special  Imlruetors 

The  work  Is  planned  for  each  individ- 
ual student  under  a  special  instructor, 
but  should  several  candidates  elect  to 
follow  the  same  work  with  the  same  si)e- 
clal  Instructor  a  small  group  may  be  com- 
bined In  a  little  seminar  or  class  for  re- 
port and  discussion.  Each  candidate 
will  be  allowed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
choose  her  special  instructors.  Honor 
students  may  in  any  semester  be  advised 
or  required  to  attend  such  courses  or 
parts  of  courses  as  seem  advantageous 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  selected  studies; 
but  these  students  are  not  thereby  obliged 
to  fulfill  the  class  requirements  or  to 
take  the  final  examination  in  such 
courses.  Candidates  for  special  honors 
are  exempted  from  all  requirements  ex- 
acted of  other  students  during  the  Junior 
and.^nlor  year,  with  the  exception  of 
the  requirement  in  philosophy  and  Bibli- 


cal* literature.  This  requirement  should 
be  completed  in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  two  units  of  the  last  semester  of 
the  senior  year  will  be  devoted  to  the 
writing  of  a  long  paper  on  some  subject 
chosen  within  the  student's  field  and  to  a 
general  review  preparatory  to  an  exten- 
sive examination  covering  the  whole 
range  of  study  of  the  last  two  years.^ 
The  paper,  in  typewritten  form,  will  be 
placed  In  the  library  after  acceptance. 

Honors  are  awarded  In  two  grades, 
honors  and  highest  honors,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  work  done.  In  the 
event  of  a  student's  failing  to  be 
awarded  either  grade  at  the  end  of  her 
senior  year,  she  may  yet  be  granted  a 
pass  degree  if  her  work  is  of  sufilcient 
merit  A  student  who  on  grounds  of 
health  or  other  serious  cause  finds  it 
impossible  to  continue  her  honors  work 
may  petition  to  withdraw,  resuming  her 
position  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
without  honors,  or  with  such  depart- 
mental honors  as  may  be  open  to  her. 
Her  petition  will  be  granted  if  approved 
by  the  department  in  charge  of  her 
work  and  by  the  committee  on  special 
honors. 

While  the  system  resembles  the  honor 
schools  of  the  English  universities  in 
giving  the  student  a  comprehensive  view 
of  her  field  in  uninterrupted  and  inten- 
sive study  of  its  various  parts,  it  yet 
differs  materially  from  these  schools  in 
requirements  and  In  organization,  for  it 
demands  that  the  first  two  years  of  a 
student's  work  be  devoted  to  a  wide 
range  of  prescribed  subjects,  and  it  is 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual  candidate  for  honors.  The 
same  curriculum  of  study  is  not  neces- 
sarily devised  for  all  students  in  one 
department,  and  the  same  examinations 
are  not  necessarily  set  for  all;  both 
study  and  final  examinations  are  based 
on  the  program  drawn  up  separately 
with  each  student  by  the  general  direc- 
tor of  her  course. 

Princeton  Professors  Retire  On 

Half  Pay 

Princeton  University  trustees  have 
adopted  a  plan  for  retirement  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  under  which  any 
member  of  the  university  teaching  staff 
may  be  retired  at  half  pay  at  the  age 
of  65,  and  must  be  retired  at  the  age 
of  68,  except  in  special  cases,  in  which 
the  trustees  vote  that  an  individual  be 
continued  in  active  service. 


Higher  Standards  Desired  for 
Virginia  Teachers 

Higher  professional  and  academic 
standards  for  certifying  Virginia  teach- 
ers were  urged  at  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  State  Institutions 
engaged  in  teacher  training.  This  con- 
ference recommended  that  after  1924 
only  candidates  who  have  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  elementary  professional 
programs  of  study  conducted  by  the 
State.  Candidates  who  are  not  gradu- 
ates of  a  four-year  high-school  course 
or  who  do  not  hold  a  first-grade  certifi- 
cate should  be  tested  by  the  State  de> 
partment,  which  should  conduct  exami- 
nations similar  In  scope  and  quality  to 
the  college  entrance  board  examinations, 
according  to  the  recommendations. 

Correspondence  courses  should  be  a^ 
cepted  toward  certification  by  ilie  State 
department,  according  to  a  resolution  of 
the  conference,  provided  that  the  courses 
are  offered  by  standard  Institutions 
whose  degrees  are  recognized  by  the 
State  board  of  education  and  that  the 
institutions  conducting  the  correspond- 
ence courses  grant  similar  credit  toward 
their  degrees.  Believing  that  residence 
work  should  supplement  correspondence 
courses,  the  conference  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  no  institution  should  issue  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  a  two- 
year,  three-year,  or  four-year  course 
unless  a  full  year  of  residence  work  has 
been  completed  in  that  institution. 

Negro  Health  Week  Widely 
Observed 

To  stimulate  general  Interest  In  health 
problems  and  health  education  among  ne- 
groes the  ninth  annual  negro  health  week, 
April  1  to  7,  will  be  observed  by  churches, 
schools,  health  associations,  and  many 
(ther  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  cooperation  with  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute and  the  National  Negro  Business 
I-eague.  The  program  of  the  week  will 
begin  on  Sunday  with  sermons  and  lec- 
tures by  clergymen,  doctors,  and  other 
qualified  persons  and  will  include  a  fly 
and  mosquito  day,  a  tuberculosis  day,  a 
children's  health  day,  a  church  sanita- 
tion day,  and  a  general  clean-up  day. 
Tlie  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
has  prepared  a  health  week  bulletin  for 
use  in  this  work. 

Whatever  first  attaches  to  the  tender 
age  of  children,  whether  good  or  bad, 
remains  most  firmly  fixed,  so  that 
throughout  life  It  may  not  be  expelled 
by  any  after  expression. — Cotneniut. 
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Consolidation  of  Schools  in  Iowa 

Progress  Was  Slow  at  First.     Centralization  Now  Ac- 

complished  in  Several  Ways.     Can  Not  be  Forced  on 

Any  Community.     Requirements  for  State  Aid 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 
Assistant  in  Rural  Education,  Bartau  of  Education 


TO  PUT  a  four-year  high  school  and 
a  well-organized  graded  school 
within  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl 
in  Iowa,  the  people  of  that  State  are  rap- 
idly consolidating  their  rural  schools. 
According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  inst ruc- 
tion, Iowa  has  439  consolidated  schools, 
enrolling  nearly  70,000  pupils,  of  whom 
nearly  half  are  transported  to  and  from 
school  by  the  district  authorities. 

History. — In  1895  the  people  of  Buffalo 
Center  tOTvnship,  making  use  of  a  law  of 
1873  whlcti  permitted  any  township  to  do 
away  witli  subdlstrlcts,  consolidate  its 
schools,  and  become  an  independent  dis- 
trict, formed  an  independent  district  em- 
bracing tHe  entire  civil  township,  and 
voted  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
an  eight-room  building. "  Two  years  later 
transportation  of  pupils  was  authorized 
by  law,  and  Buffalo  Center  began  trans- 
porting some  of  the  children. 

Once  Begun,  Progress  Was  Rapid 
In  the  next  18  years  only  11  more  con- 
solidations were  effected.  The  general 
assembly  of  1913  authorized  State  aid 
for  consolidated  schools.  By  1917  they 
numbered  238.  Then  for  two  years  little 
was  done  because  of  ambiguities  In  the 
law.  Tliis  was  largely  corrected  by  the 
assemblies  of  1919  and  1921.  In  the 
past  two  years  over  200  new  schools 
have  been  formed. 

The  cotisolidation  law. — ^The  laws  of 
Iowa  provide  several  ways  of  bringing 
about  centralization.  The  specific  con- 
solidation law  is  rather  detailed.  One- 
third  or  more  of  the  qualified  voters 
residing  in  any  contiguous  territory  of 
not  less  than  16  sections  In  one  or  more 
counties  may  present  a  petition  for  the 
formation  of  a  consolidated  independent 
district  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  county  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  proposed 
district  reside.  Within  10  days  the 
county  superintendent  must  set  and  give 
public  notice  of  a  place  and  date  where 
and  when  anyone  residing  upon  or  own- 
ing land  within  the  proposed  district  or 
anyone  who  would  be  injuriously 
affected  by  the  formation  of  the  district, 
may  file  object  It  >ns  to  the  consolidation. 
Within  five  days  after  the  final  date  set 
for  filing  objections  ths  county   super- 


intendent shall  overrule  or  sustain  the 
objections  filed  and  fix  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  consolidated  district,  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  adjoin- 
ing districts.  He  must  notify  each  ob- 
jector of  his  decision.  An  appeal  from 
the  decision  may  be  taken  to  the  county 
board  of  education  by  any  objector,  in 
which  case  the  county  board  conducts  a 
hearing  and  renders  a  final  decision  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  district. 
Dtiermined  hy  Popular  Vote 

If  no  objections  are  filed  or  the  objec- 
tions are  overruled,  the  county  superin- 
tendent calls  an  election  In  the  proposed 
district  to  vote  on  the  consolidation.  If 
the  district  is  to  include  a  city,  town,  or 
village  with  a  population  of  200  or  more 
inhabitants,  the  voters  residing  outside 
the  limits  of  the  city,  town,  or  village 
vote  upon  the  proposition  separately.  A 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  qualified 
voters  either  within  or  without  the  city, 
town,  or  village  against  the  consolida- 
tion defeats  it.  If  the  consolidation  car- 
ries, the  organization  of  the  consolidated 
Independent  school  corporation  is  com- 
pleted by  the  election  of  a  board  of 
directors. 

Any  consolidated  district  having  once 
been  organized  can  not  be  reduced  to  less 
than  16  sections.  It  may  be  dissolved  by 
process  of  petition  and  election.  No 
consolidated  district  shall  be  so  formed 
as  to  leave  any  other  school  corporation 
with  an  area  of  less  than  four  sections 
of  contiguous  territory.  In  general  the 
boundary  lines  must  follow  those  of  dis- 
tricts already  established,  but  the  county 
board  may  fix  meandering  streams  or 
public  highways  as  boundaries  if  it  seems 
best  to  do  so.  If,  in  forming  a  con- 
solidated district,  any  school  township  is 
left  with  one  or  more  pieces  of  territory 
each  of  four  or  more  sections,  each  piece 
becomes  a  rural  Independent  district,  or 
If  the  pieces  are  In  a  contiguous  body  the 
territory  becomes  a  school  township. 
Must  Furnish  Suitable  Transportation 

The  transportation  laic. — The  school 
board  of  a  consolidated  school  corpora- 
tion or  school  township  maintaining  a 
central  school  Is  required  to  furnish 
suitable  transportation  for  every  child 
of  school  age  within  the  district  and 
outside    the    limits   of   any    city,   town, 


or  village.  In  carrying  out  this  provision 
the  board  shall  make  contracts  in  writ- 
ing with  suitable  persons  to  furnish 
transportation  and  adopt  and  enforce 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  seem  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  children. 
The  board  is  not  required  to  send  a  ve- 
hicle of  transportation  off  a  public  high- 
way for  school  children.  It  may,  be- 
cause of  bad  weather,  suspend  transpor- 
tation OD  any  route  for  any  day  or  days. 
Aid  Conditioned  on  Suitable  Equipment 
State  oid.— All  State  aid  to  consoli- 
dated schools  in  Iowa  is  conditioned  on 
suitable  school  grounds  and  the  necessary 
departments  and  equipment  for  teach- 
ing agriculture,  home  economics  and  man- 
ual training,  or  other  industrial  and 
vocational  subjects,  such  subjects  belnir 
a  part  of  the  regular  <x>urse  and  taughr 
by  teachers  holding  certificates  showing 
their  qualification  for  the  work.  The 
aid  must  be  approved  by  the  State  su- 
perintendent and  is  awarded  as  follows : 

1.  A  two-room  school,  $250  for  equip- 
ment and  $200  annually. 

2.  A  three-room  school,  $350  for  equip- 
ment and  $500  annually. 

3.  A  four  or  more  room  school,  $500 
for  equipment  and  $750  annually. 

No  aid  is  granted  consolidated  schools 
for  maintaining  normal  training  courses, 
nor  are   they   permitted   to   qualify  for 
aid  as  standard  rural  schools. 
May  Build  Teachers'  Home 

Buildings,  sites,  and  taxes. — A  consoli- 
dated district  may  take  and  hold  not  to 
exceed  10  acres  for  a  school  site  and 
receive  additional  ground  by  donation. 
It  shall  submit  to  the  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict the  question  of  a  tax  for  erecting 
a  school  building  or  a  superintendent's 
or  teachers'  home  or  making  repairs  In 
excess  of  $2,000  on  any  school  building. 
It  may  submit  also  the  question  of  the 
location  of  the  building,  but  If  there  is 
a  town,  village,  or  city  with  a  school 
population  of  more  than  25  In  the  dis- 
trict, the  building  must  be  located  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  town,  city,  or  village, 
or  upon  lands  contiguous  to  its  limits. 
The  board  may  levy  annually  for  gen- 
eral school  purposes  a  tax  that  will 
bring  funds  not  to  exceed  $65  for  each 
child  of  school  age,  or  If  an  approved 
high-school  course  is  maintained,  $80  for 
each  child. 

Favorable  conditions. — Where  the  legal 
initiative  for  consolidation  must  be  taken 
by  the  people  of  a  locality  and  It  Is  safe- 
guarded by  hearings  and  elections,  con- 
solidation necessarily  "  grows  out  of  the 
soil."  It  may  be  encouraged  by  State 
and '  county  officials  but  It  can  not  be 
forced  upon  any  community  by  them. 
That  It  Is  progressing  so  rapidly  in  the 
State  is  evidence  that  It  is  commending 
itself  to  the  people  of  Iowa.    No  other 
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State  has  so  level  and  unbroken  a  sur- 
face, or  a  population  so  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. No  other  State  has  more  ono- 
teacher  schools.  The  department  of  rural 
education  in  the  State  Teachers*  College 
at  Cedar  Falls  estimates  that  there  are 
1,100  natural  community  centers  where 
consolidated  schools  may  be  established. 
Probably  there  is  no  place  in  the  United 
States  where  there  is  better  opportunity 
for  the  patrons  of  the  rural  schools  to 
prove  the  worth  of  the  consolidate*! 
school. 

Specific  RequhanentM  Must  Be  Mel 
Standards  set  by  the  State  depart- 
ment.— In  its  bulletin  on  Iowa's  consoli* 
dated  schools  the  State  department  lists 
the  specific  legal  requirements  that  the 
school  must  meet  in  order  to  receive 
State  aid  and  gives  also  an  outline  of  the 
additional  standards  set  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  latter  are  of  special  interest 
in  that  they  indicate  the  type  of  school 
being  built  in  the  State. 

1.  It  is  estimated  that  24  sections  is 
about  the  least  area  that  will  have  prop- 
erty valuation  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
good  grade  and  high  school  without  un- 
duly burdensome  taxes. 

2.  The  department  requires  a  school 
site  of  at  least  5  acres.  It  suggests 
that  there  be  ample  space  for  the  bull<l- 
ing  with  the  ground  in  front  of  it  land- 
scaped, a  place  for  community  picnics 
and  such  community  gatherings  as  may 
be  held  on  the  grounds,  playgrounds 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  school 
children  and  to  provide  for  community 
games,  an  agriculture  plot  including  an 
orchard  plot,  and  room  for  parking 
facilities. 

Builiini  Must  Contain  Community  Room 
8.  Among  the  building  requirements 
are  proper  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilsi 
tion,  rooms  for  domestic  science,  manual 
training,  and  agriculture,  a  gymnasium 
and  community  room  not  less  than  60  by 
35  feet,  fireproof  stairways  with  12-incli 
tread  and  6-Inch  rise,  and  toilets  on  each 
floor  of  the  building.  The  type  of  build- 
ing favored  is  the  two-story  unit-con- 
struction plan. 

Costs  are  reported  for  78  of  the  92 
buildings  erected  since  January,  1920. 
On  only  3  of  them  the  expenditure  was 
less  than  $50,000 ;  47  cost  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000;  25  from  $100,000  to  $200,000; 
and  3  more  than  $200,000. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  board 
select  for  superintendent  a  man  of  strong 
personality,  in  sympathy  with  rural  life, 
interested  in  community  activities,  a 
college  graduate  who  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  school  transportation  and  knows 
how  to  organize  It,  and  who  has  had  not 
less  than  three  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience. 
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ImproceJ  Personnel  Will  ResuU  Qur  Summcr  Schools  ImpiCSS 
6.  The  qualifications  set  for  teacliers  /^L'l           XT  J 
in  the  consolidated  sctiools  are  of  a  kind  L^hllean  EXlUCatOr 
ttiat   will    Inevitably    result    in    an    im- 
proved personnel.    A  grade  teacher  shall  Says  Attendance  Produces  Conslatd  PiJa- 
bo  a  high-school  graduate,  holding  a  first  gogical  Rejuvenation.  Urges  EalallishmenL 
«rade  county  certificate  or  one  of  higher  ^j  Similar  Schools  in  Chile 
grade,  and  with  at  least  12  weeks  of 

special  training  for  the  grade  work  she  -p^g  TEACHING  and  administrative 

is  to  do.   The  department  recognizes  this  1       ,„^^    g^^„,^    ^^^^^^    ^^,,   ^^^^ 

standard  as  somewhat  lower  than  that  y^^^^   ,^^  example,  the  summer  coarse, 

commonly  accepted  and  hopes  to  raise  it  „,   ^^^    ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^y    ^^^   „^^^ 

In  the  near  future.     The  12  weeks  of  ^^^^^j^  ,^^  ^^^  imtmiB  of  Pedagogy, 

special  training  is  required  on  the  ground  j^  chile  we  had  courses  for  teacher, 

that  it  can  be  obUined  in  any  one  sun.-  „,  secondary  schools  from  1905  to  1912, 

mer  and  that  there  can  be  no  good  ex-  ,,^,^  ,^  g^^^j^^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

cuse  for  any  grade  teacher  not  having  at  ,^  September.    The  initial  effort  was  not 

least  that  minimum  of  training  successful,    and   since   1913   they   have 

High-school  teachers  must  be  collcgo  „„„       „    been  relegated  to  oblivion, 

graduates  If    he  high   school   is   to  be  j^  ^^e  United  States,  on  the  contrary, 

given  approval  for  four  years  of  work,  j,,^^  ^rlef  courses,  not  only  for  teach- 

Special  teachers  must  have  special  cer-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^„  ^^„^  ^^.^^  ^,^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

tiflcates   for   the   subjects   they   are   to  ^„^  broaden  their  information,  are  in 

teach.    In  manual  training  and  agrlcul-  ,^„   ^                      ^^^  ^   n^c^^rj  at- 

'"^    r  ^^^  .?«■"'!.'*'   liours   are  re-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  universities,  to  all  normal 

quired    for    certification ;  •  in    domestic  ^^     i          a  4^                *          u        #     1 

'             „^  ^             „,,.      ,        .       .  schools,  and  to  a  great  number  of  col- 

science,  30  hours     The  department  an-  j^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  interesting 

nounces  that  it  will  require  an  increasing  ^^  spectacles  and  it  reflects  the  constant 

amount  of  preparation  as  teachers  be-  pedagogical  rejuvenation  which  animates 

come  available.  ^^^  teachers  of  the  United  States  to  see 

Superintendent  to  Direct  Transportation  f^^^y   ^^ey  flock   from   the   most  distant 

6.  Transportation  is  considered  to  be  regions  to  put  themselves  into  contact  at 

the   difficult   problem    of    consolidation,  these  centers  of  study  with  the.leadersin- 

It  is  suggested  that  the  superintendent  terested  In  injecting  greater  vitality  into 

be  given  full  supervisory  authority  over  the   North   American   system   of  educa- 

it,   that   he   select   all   drivers,   lay   out  tion.    To  these  courses,  which  are  held 

routes,  establish  time  schedules,  and  ex-  In  the  summer,  they  consecrate  six  weeks 

act  daily  reports.  of  vacation  and  the  savings  of  the  year, 

Costs, — Fourteen  consolidated  schools  which  go  to  pay  expenses  of  travel,  resi- 

of  Buena  Vista  County  are  compared  with  dence,    and   training.    On    returning  to 

14  large  first-class  city  schools  of  the  their    homes    the    teachers    carry   with 

State.     In   the    former   the   tax   levies  them   not  only  more  knowledge  but  a 

ranged  from  2^.5  to  65.6  mills ;  in  the  more  attractive  vision  of  their  work  and 

latter  from  67  to  124.4  mills.    The  claim  a  firmer  desire  to  meet  their  responsi- 

is  made  that  "  The  consolidated  school  is  blllties.    The  summer  courses  must  be 

the  cheapest  school  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  begun  in  our  Pedagogical  Institute  and 

giving  12  years  of  education  to  the  boys  in  the  normal  schools  as  soon  as  possible 

and  girls  of  the  community."  It  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  say  that 

Summary. — A  summary  of  consolidated  a  fourth  of  the  North  American  teachers 

school  facts  for  the  State:  in   service,   or   about   175,000,    attended 

Number   of   consolidated  *^^«  summer  schools  of  1921.    If  to  this 

school  districts  author.  number  there  is  added  the  number  of 

ized  by  vote  up  to  Sept.  ^*»^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'®^  enrolled  in 

J   j^g2i                                                 430  extension   courses  In   the  colleges,  unl- 

Number  'of  ""^"nso'lidated  versitles,  and  normal  schools,  the  nam- 

schools  maintained   for  ^^"^  ^^"*^  *>^  «^^"  ^^^^^  notable.-From 

school  year  1920-21  _...                     868  "^  address  by  Maximilian  Solas  Mar- 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  ^'^^""^   Director  Josd  A.  Muiiez  Normal 

June    1921        _. 68  619  ^^^^^ol,  before  the  Chilean  National  Edu- 

Number  of  pupi'l7"t"ran's"                   '  rational  Association. 

ported 34, 743  " 

Number   of  pupils   trans-  Average  cost  of  transpor- 

ported  by  motor  busses-  S,  147  tntion  per  pupil $47. 23 

Number  of  motor  busses  Cost    of     new    buildings 

used 441  since  January,  1920 $10,000,000.00 

Total  cost  of  trnnsporta-  Number  of  buildings  built 

tion $1, 641, 008. 20         since  January,  1920 % 
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Professional  View  of  Pennsylvania's  Program 

Report  of  Committee  of  Educators  from  Outside  the  State  on  Recent 

Developments.  Teachers  Responsive,  State  Department  Efficient,  and 

Expenditures  Entirely  Reasonahls 


TO  OBTAIN  for  the  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  an  unbiased  pro- 
fessional Judgment  of  the  value 
and  effectiveness  of  the  present  program 
of  education  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
State,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  which  Includes  99  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  appointed 
a  special  committee  of  educators  chosen 
from  outside  the  State.  This  committee 
Included  John  W.  Withers,  dean  of  the 
school  of  education.  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Frank  CJody,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Detroit;  Thomas  E.  Johnson, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Michigan;  Payson  Smith,  State 
commissioner  of  education,  Massachu- 
setts; and  Charl  O.  Williams,  formerly 
president  of  the  National  Education 
Association. 

Teachers  Eager  For  ImpfoVemerU 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  re- 
cently made  public.  The  program  of 
education  is  commended  as  being  sound 
in  theory,  readily  adaptable  to  changing 
conditions  and  needs,  and  productive  of 
great  Improvement  in  the  schools.  One 
of  the  finest  evidences  of  the  success  of 
the  program,  according  to  the  committee, 
is  the  remarkable  response  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  to  the  new  demands 
for  Improved  qualifications.  For  nine 
weeks  during  the  summer  vacation  of 
1022  more  than  25,000  teachers  attended 
summer  schools,  taxing  the  colleges  and 
normal  schools  of  the  State  to  their 
utmost  capacity  to  accommodate  them. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  45,000  teachers  of 
the  State  are  attending  extension  courses 
on  Saturdays  and  after  school  hours  dur- 
ing the  present  school  year.    Nearly  60 


per  cent  of  the  entire  corps  attended  sum- 
mer schools  and  spent  every  dollar  of 
their  increase  of  salary,  and  sometimes 
more,  for  professional  imt)rovement. 

That  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion is  well  organized  and  manned  U 
another  conclusion  of  the  report,  which 
says  that  the  various  bureaus  of  the  de- 
partment are  rendering  highly  efficient 
service  to  the  schools,  saving  the  State 
more  money  than  the  cost  of  operating 
them.  From  the  standpoint  of  service 
which  the  department  is  rendering  and 
the  cost  of  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion elsewhere,  the  committee  concludes 
that  the  State  department  of  education 
is  not  costing  too  much,  and  urges  that 
larger  sums  be  made  available  to  meet 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  members  of 
the  department  staff. 

Stale  Cannot  AfforJ  to  Drop  Program 

The  committee  further  concludes  that 
the  State  is  not  paying  too  much  for 
public  education,  but  too  little,  and  com- 
pares the  actual  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion with  the  corresponding  expenditures 
of  other  States  presenting  data  similar 
to  that  cited  in  the  survey  of  fiscal  poli- 
cies of  the  State  by  Harlan  Updegraff 
and  Leroy  A.  King,  as  reported  to  the 
citizens*  committee  appointed  by  Gifford 
Plnchot,  now  governor  of  the  State. 
Finally,  the  committee  asks  whether 
Pennsylvania  can  afford  not  to  raise  the 
money  requisite  for  carrying  out  the 
present  State  program  of  education,  and 
replies  emphatically  that  it  can  not,  add- 
ing that  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
people  of  the  State  will  fail  to  meet  the 
emergency  when  they  fully  realize  the 
present  situation. 


Nursing  Course  Leads  to  Degree        Furnish  Dramatic  Service  to  Schools 


In  cooperation  with  accredited  hospi- 
tals in  Columbus,  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity offers  a  **  science  nursing  course," 
in  which  the  work  parallels  closely  the 
first  three  years  of  the  home  economics 
course  and  the  three-year  course  usually 
given  in  schools  for  nurses.  Upon  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  work, 
which  takes  five  years,  the  student  will 
be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  science  and  a  dil)loma  In  nurs- 
ing. If  after  the  first  year  of  work  a 
student  wishes  to  take  another  course 
in  the  university  instead  of  the  nursing 
course,  she  may  do  so  without  loss  of 
ttme  or  credit. 


Dramatic  extension  service  to  schools, 
communities,  and  various  organizations 
throughout  Pennsylvania  is  supplied  by 
the  Penn  State  Players.  Not  only  are  the 
players  prepared  to  produce  entertain- 
ments of  their  own  in  various  communi- 
ties, but  they  are  endeavoring  to  main- 
tain a  dramatic  clearing  house  and  in- 
formation bureau  for  amateur  work  In 
all  parts  of  the  State.  Two  repertory 
companies  have  been  organized  and  they 
are  prepared  to  give  comedies,  farces, 
and  serious  plays.  A  complete  repertory 
stage  has  been  added  to  the  equipment 
and  this  can  be  adapted  to  any  hall  or 
theater. 


Nevada  Solicitous  for  Education  of 
Indians 

To  educate  the  Indian  population  of 
Nevada,  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion is  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  encouraging  the  Indians  to 
attend  the  public  schoola  The  1920  Fed- 
eral census  showed  that  Nevada  had  2,040 
illiterate  Indians,  accounting  for  more 
than  half  of  the  8,802  Illiterate  persons 
in  the  State.  The  large  number  of 
Indians  is  the  cause  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  the  State  as  com- 
pared with  neighboring  States  on  the 
east  and  north,  according  to  the  Nevada 
Educational  Bulletin. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Indian  agency  at  Reno,  which  has  charge 
of  all  the  Indians  in  the  Nevada  public 
schools,  pays  tuition  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts for  all  Indian  pupils  at  the  rate  of 
40  cents  a  day  for  each  pupil.  For  the 
school  year  1921-22  a  total  of  $10,720.99 
was  paid  to  81  districts,  an  average  of 
about  $345  for  each  district.  AU  such 
money  is  turned  Into  the  county  treasury, 
where  it  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  districts. 

The  Indian  children  are  as  a  rule  very 
tractable  in  school  and  eager  to  attend 
school  and  to  learn,  says  the  Bulletin. 
Some  of  the  Indians  have  ceased  to  be 
wards  of  the  Government  and  have  re- 
moved from  the  reservations,  no  longer 
maintaining  their  tribal  organization. 
These  have  adopted  the  customs  of  white 
people  and  have  become  citizens  of  the 
State,  and  in  providing  education  the 
State  and  the  counties  make  no  difference 
between  them  and  other  races. 
r^ 

What  About  the  Superbright 

Pupil? 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things 
that  we  might  do  for  the  pupils  of  super- 
mentality  : 

1.  Leave  them  alone  and  concentrate 
our  attention  on  the  dull  and  feeble- 
minded. 

2.  Give  them  busy  work  to  keep  them 
from  getting  into  mischief. 

8.  Use  them  as  monitors  in  giving  extra 
help  to  the  slow. 

4.  Allow  them  to  take  extra  courses. 

5.  Allow  them  to  master  the  normal 
course  of  study  and  graduate  in  half 
time. 

6.  Group  on  the  basis  of  mental  ability 
and  enrich  the  curriculum  for  the  bright 
sections. 

7.  Appoint  a  committee  on  brains  in 
each  high  school,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  counsel  with,  stimulate,  and  inspire 
the  supernormal,  to  the  end  that  society's 
brain  power  shall  be  conserved. — High 
School  Research  Bulletin,  L09  Angeles, 
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Principles  and  Types  of 
Curricular  Development 

(Continued  from  page  172) 

The  third  step  in  this  study  of  mathe- 
matics consists  of  an  effort  to  discover 
valid  materials  which  pupils  can  and 
should  learn.  This  includes  inventories 
of  the  mathematical  elements  found  in 
other  school  subjects  and  in  widely  read 
magazines  For  example,  there  has  been 
a  study  of  the  specific  geometrical  con- 
cepts which  facilitate  general  reading 
and  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  un- 
usual fractions 

Tentative  Courses  in  Thirty  Schools 

Guided  by  the  hypotheses  stated  In  the 
first  step,  by  the  inventories  of  mathe- 
matical attainments,  and  by  data  upon 
the  uses  made  of  mathematics,  tentative 
mathematical  topics  and  teaching  ma- 
terials were  prepared  for  experimental 
use  in  30  cooperating  schools.  After  co- 
operative trial,  criticism,  and  tests  the 
materials  have  been  revised  for  further 
trial.  The  seventh-grade  material  is 
now  in  use  for  the  third  year,  having 
undergone  two  revisions. 

What  is  involved  in  trial  of  curricular 
materials  in  cooperating  schools?  It  is 
attempted  to  divide  the  seventh-grade 
pupils  into  two  groups  as  nearly  equiva- 
lent in  mathematical  ability  as  measure- 
ment and  Judgment  will  permit;  to  one 
group  the  experimental  materials  are 
taught  as  prepared,  to  the  other  group, 
the  conventional  mathematical  course  is 
taught;  achievement  tests  are  given  to 
both  groups  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  year;  the  teacher  keeps  a 
systematic  record  of  the  successes,  fail- 
ures, and  interests  of  the  pupils,  whether 
explanations  regarding  the  experimental 
materials  were  sufllcient,  practice  ma- 
terials adequate,  terminology  clear,  the 
extent  to  which  subject  matter  relates  to 
the  children's  experiences,  and  the  suit- 
ability of  projects  that  were  used.  The 
cooperating  teachers,  when  they  have 
finished  teaching  a  given  unit  of  ma- 
terial, make  systematic  reports  on  pre- 
pared blanks. 

Distribution  of  Drill  and  Practice 

These  records  help  to  determine  the 
proper  distribution  of  drill  and  practice 
work,  and  the  need  for  fixing  learning 
through  cumulative  review  which  consists 
of  new  applications  of  previously  learned 
principles. 

What  are  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  these  courses?  Four  will  be 
mentioned:  Geometry  materials  which 
deal  with  practical  measurements  and 
graphic  presentation  of  facts  are  organ- 
ized after  the  ideals  of  the  laboratory 


method.  There  is  a  definite  effort  to 
utilize  a  wider  range  of  sensory  expe- 
riences. By  means  of  construction, 
measurement,  inference,  generalization, 
and  verification,  pupils  are  initiated  in 
experimental  and  scientific  methods  of 
learning. 

E^eclice  Learning  Through  Social  Situations 

Social  and  economic  materials  are  or- 
ganized In  the  form  of  projects — often 
group  undertakings — In  which  meaning 
rather  than  skill  is  the  desideratum. 
More  effective  learning  Is  secured 
through  the  use  of  social,  human  situa- 
tions which  are  appreciated  by  the  pu- 
pils. Materials  In  the  course  are  written 
not  only  for  the  pupil  but  to  the  pupil. 

The  basic  skills  In  computation — com- 
mon fractions,  decimals,  percentages,  and 
common-sense  estimating — are  organized 
In  a  series  of  timed  practice  exercises. 
This  makes  It  possible  for  each  pupil  to 
progress  at  his  own  rate  and  to  measure 
his  dally  growth.  The  evidence  Is  defi- 
nite that  such  practice  exercises  will  se- 
cure accuracy,  absence  of  which  makes 
much  mathematical  work  almost  ab- 
surd. 

With  these  two  types  in  mind,  and  rec- 
ognizing clearly  that  two  types  only  can 
not  be  fully  foundational  to  all  that  is 
to  be  said  about  principles  which  should 
guide  In  curricular  development,  I  wish 
now  to  state  certain  educational  princi- 
ples which  It  seems  should  be  clearly 
defined  for  use  In  reorganization  of  the 
school  subjects  of  study. 

School  IVork  Must  Be  Engaging 

Most  persons  who  are  trying  to  Im- 
prove the  subjects  of  study  now  believe 
that  children  learn  best,  retain  longest, 
and  find  learning  most  usefully  available 
when  school  work  Is  engaging  and 
genuine,  not  repulsive  and  artificial. 
Those  who  hold  this  view  believe  that 
more  and  not  less  effort  Is  made  by 
pupils  when  they  are  occupied  by  en- 
gaging In  real  work ;  hence  If  more  effort 
is  made  more  educational  growth  may  be 
secured.  It  is  not  believed,  however, 
that  all  pupils  are  all  the  time  held  to 
high  effort  merely  by  the  holding  power 
of  vital  subject  matter,  but  It  Is  believed 
that  subject  matter  should  be  so  selected 
and  used  that  more  should  be  gained 
than  has  been  from  its  Inherent  signifi- 
cance to  pupils.  It  Is  not  claimed  that 
a  more  vital  subject-matter  content  will 
of  itself  insure  desired  educational  re- 
sults, but  this  Is  one  of  the  Indispensable 
requirements  for  Improvement.  Until 
we  know  more  than  anyone  now  knows 
about  children  and  about  proper  subject 
content  there  will  continue  to  be  plenty 
of  need  for  some  kinds  of  guiding  and 
exacting  but  Intelligently  supported  com- 


pulsions beside  those  the  pupil  recog- 
nizes as  Inherent  In  the  value  of  the  sub- 
jects he  studies.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  much  larger  place  than  has  been 
utilized  for  new  and  meaningful  types  of 
content  in  subjects  of  study.  This  state- 
ment is  by  no  means  new,  but  is  old  only 
as  a  statement;  it  has  not  yet  effected 
very  extensive  changes  In  actual  subject 
content.  It  Is  much  harder  to  accom- 
plish the  needed  changes  than  to  see 
clearly  that  changes  are  needed.  The 
latter,  for  each  school  subject,  requires 
prolonged  and  careful  classroom  trials 
with  school  children.  Indeed,  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  comparative  trials  may  show 
that  some  whole  subjects  may  profitably 
be  omitted  or  others  added. 

Should  Encourage  Mutual  Tecching 

Children  learn  much  from  one  another, 
and  instead  of  the  still  too  common  prac- 
tlce  of  discouraging  communication  and 
mutual  assistance,  the  school  atmosphere 
and  the  organization  of  the  subjects  of 
study  should  encourage  such  mutual 
pupil  teaching  as  may  pertain  to  the 
particular  subject  content  upon  which 
they  are  engaged.  Subjects  of  study 
should  be  selected  and  organized  so  as  to 
facilitate  teaching  of  pupils  by  one 
another.  The  topics  and  content  of 
studies  should  be  such  that  pupils  can 
come  into  mutual  and  cooperative  mas- 
tery of  them. 

Pupils  Must  Succeed  in  School  Suhjeds 

Pupils  develop  fastest  when  engaged 
most  of  the  time  upon  things  In  which 
they  succeed,  not  fail.  Educational  ef- 
forts must  usually  result  in  success  if 
further  effort  is  to  be  carried  on  with 
fervor  and  wholeheartedness.  When  a 
college  entrance  examiner  recently  stated 
that  "  a  college  entrance  examination  In 
physics  should  not  permit  over  eo  per 
cent  of  those  taking  it  to  pass,*'  he  was 
supporting  and  promoting  one  of  the 
most  serious  situations  in  modern  edu- 
cation. The  one- third  who  do  not  pass» 
together  with  the  large  number  of  others 
who  were  advised  not  to  try  the  ex- 
onilnntlon,  are  living  and  discouraged  ex- 
ponents of  a  situation  so  set  up  as  to  be 
almost  hopeless  educationally  for  most  of 
those  thus  discouraged.  Incomplete  and 
Imperfect  learning  and  consequent  fail- 
ure are  needlessly  depressing.  They  are 
needlessly  costly  in  money,  school  space, 
and  human  life,  since  those  who  fail  have 
not  moved  on  to  the  next  level  of  achieve- 
ment Subjects  should  be  so  selected 
and  used  that  more  pupils  succeed.  Id 
order  that  later  success  may  also  be  had. 
No  fear  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
failures  remaining  to  provide  ample  oc- 
cupation for  those  teachers  who  through 
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sheer  arbitrary  discipline  wish  to  engage      ciples  and  ideals  to  wlilch  we  assent  have      Instruction  in  BusiHCSS  RaDidlv 
in  the  occupation  of  goading  failures  into      outrun  our  progress  in  practice  in  the  use  r      J 

Extending 


mediocre  success. 

EJucatianal  Process  Musi  he  CooperaliH 

If  school  is  training  for  social  effec- 
tiveness, the  school  institution  must  itself 
be  socially  effective.  To  be  so  the  educa- 
tional processes  must  be  cooperative,  and 
the  activities  and  procedures  whidi  en- 
ter into  the  school's  organization  must  be 
used  as  true  subject-matter  material. 
When  this  is  not  done,  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  school  community  live  a  false 
life  under  the  guise  of  preparing  for  a 
later  real  life  out-of-schooL  Democratic 
education  begins  within  the  school  by 
use  of  the  school  itself,  else  the  school 
must  fail  in  part  of  its  social  contribu- 
tion to  its  pupils.  This  means  that 
school  curricula  and  methods  must  be 
participated  in  by  pupils,  and  that  the 
schoors  own  organization  is  a  part  of 
the  school's  curricular  possession,  not  a 
personal  possession  of  the  administrative 
officers.  If  this  is  true,  it  means  that 
administration  must  secure  a  closer  re- 
lation with  the  school  subjects  than  is 
now  common.  Needs  for  school  funds, 
school  buildings,  general  organization 
hare  caused  too  wide  a  separation  be- 
tween administration  and  the  real  work 
of  the  schools. 

Ltamini  DepenJenl  upon  Number  of  Senses 

There  is  an  oft-stated  principle,  still 
too  little  used  in  curricular  planning,  to 
the  effect  that  pupils  learn  best  when 
their  minds  are  approached  by  senses 
and  materials  other  than  those  which 
relate  primarily  to  words.  Our  educa- 
tion has  become  one  of  much  words.  It 
Is  not  likely  that  any  modem  educator 
wishes  to  reduce  the  use  of  reading  or 
language,  or  other  use  of  printed  forms 
of  expression,  but  there  is  too  large  an 
omission  of  fundamental  experiences 
which  involve  touch,  taste,  sight.  We 
interpret  by  means  of  sense  experiences. 
We  gain  desire  and  ability  to  read,  to  re- 
flect, to  memorize;  we  create  visions  of 
things  good  to  do,  or  things  to  be  avoided 
by  use  of  experiences,  which  involve 
senses  not  now  fully  used  in  the  subjects 
of  study.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  organ- 
ize and  use  subjects  of  study  as  organ- 
ized printed  pages,  as  assignments  to  be 
reproduced  in  recitation,  than  it  is  to 
use  assignments  as  follow-up  discussions 
of  situations  derived  from  experience. 
We  have  fallen  into  a  conventional  edu- 
cation of  words.  Again  my  point  con- 
tains nothing  new ;  but  again  must  it  be 
clear  that  we  have  assented  to  platform 
argument  and  then  proceeded  to  act  as 
we  did  before.  Subjects  of  study  have 
not  changed  as  have  our  theories  of  what 
subjects  are  for.    Our  advance  in  prin- 


of  school  subjects. 

PraeUee  Must  Effectuate  Theorp 

An  explanation  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween educational  principles  and  Ideals 
on  one  side  and  school  practices  on  the 
other  seems  reasonably  clear.  Educa- 
tional theorists  and  philosophers  have 
engaged  In  statements  and  argumenta- 
tion which  were  abstractly  appealing 
to  their  readers  and  audiences,  and  when 
asked  concerning  specific  things  to  do 
In  prosaic  school  rooms  have  replied 
that  those  are  details  to  be  worked  out 
by  an  enlightened  teaching  profession. 
This  diverting  by-play,  when  serious,  be- 
trays an  unfounded  confidence  in  the 
productive  capacity,  available  time,  and 
energy  of  most  members  of  the  teaching 
profession.  It  overlooks  or  evades  the 
fact  that  most  difficult  of  all  is  the  task 
of  improving  the  courses  of  study  with 
which  the  profession  deals.  It  overlooks 
the  fact  that  school  practices  are  not 
likely  to  be  changed  suddenly  from  their 
present  position  to  the  very  advanced 
position  outlined  by  new  principles  and 
Ideals,  but  that  school  practices  evolve 
from  what  Is.  Biologically  and  socio- 
logically, things  which  are  have  come 
rather  directly  from  things  which  have 
been,  and  from  much  of  our  educational 
theory  nothing  has  come  It  has  recently 
been  said  that  "the  theorists  failed  to 
create  a  machinery  of  books,  methods, 
and  teachers  to  carry  out  their  theories. 
Ideas  will  never  be  carried  out  unless 
they  are  embodied  in  machinery.  So 
when  the  theorists  failed  to  develop  new 
machinery  for  their  new  conceptions,  the 
old  machinery  already  In  use  in  the 
schools — the  old  books,  old  methods,  and 
old  points  of  view — continued  to  func- 
tion in  the  old  way." 

Confusion  Not  DesUuciitely  Disconcerting 

The  relative  satisfaction  with  the  defi- 
nlteness  of  the  present  subjects  of  study 
as  compared  with  the  confusion  produced 
when  changes  in  content  and  method  are 
introduced  often  seems  to  be  nn  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  leaving  things  as  they 
are.  Similar  confusion  as  to  the  aims 
of  education  Is  also  cited  as  reason  for 
waiting  until  aims  are  more  clearly  de- 
fined. But  aims  are  sufRciently  clear  to 
show  many  people  the  necessity  of 
change,  and,  pragmatically,  our  aims  can 
not  be  finally  stated  until  after  trial  and 
measurement  it  Is  found  what  can  really 
1)0  accomplished.  Fortunately  teachers 
and  Investigators  in  various  school  sys- 
tems all  over  the  country  have  accepted 
the  necessary  complications  resulting 
from  efforts  to  change  the  content  of  sub- 


Afore  than  100  Higher  Imliiutions  Teach 
Commercial  Subjuis  in  Regularly  Organ- 
ized Schools  or  Departments 

A  DVERTISING  and  merchandising  are 
-^  taught  as  subjects  of  college  grade 
in  more  than  100  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  all  parts  of  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation CJommerclal  Education  Circular 
No.  12,  the  first  of  a  series  of  circulars 
on  business  training  courses  of  college 
grades.  Of  104  Institutions  teaching 
business  subjects,  43  have  established 
special  schools  or  colleges  for  the  pur- 
pose. Two  assign  these  subjects  to  the 
school  of  economics,  and  one  to  the  school 
of  political  science. 

For  the  special  school,  the  title  of 
school  or  college  of  commerce  Is  used  by 
18  Institutions,  including  the  University 
of  California  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Seven  call  It  the  school 
or  college  of  business,  while  others  use 
such  titles  as  school  of  finance  and  com- 
merce or  school  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness administration.  Harvard  and  New 
York  University  have  graduate  schools 
of  business  administration,  and  New 
York  University  has  also  an  under- 
graduate school,  called  the  school  of  com- 
merce, accounts,  and  finance. 

Variety  of  Destinations  Used 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  group  their 
business  courses  under  the  title,  "  Course 
In  commerce."  Georgetown  University 
includes  this  work  in  the  curriculum  of 
its  **  School  of  foreign  service,"  and  Sim- 
mons College  has  a  school  of  secretarial 
studies.  Eighteen  colleges  that  do  not 
have  special  schools  /or  business  sub- 
jects have  organized  these  subjects  under 
special  departments,  such  as  the  depart- 
ment of  business  administration  and 
banking  in  Colorado  College  and  the  de- 
partment of  commercial  engineering  in 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
while  14  place  business  subjects  under  the 
department  of  economics,  and  22  have 
departments  with  a  title  such  as  depart- 
ment of  economics  and  business  adminis- 
tration or  department  of  economics  and 
business. 


Jects  of  study,  and  have  found  the  con- 
fusion not  destructively  disconcerting. 
Rather  have  they  found  that  construc- 
tive improvement  of  subjects  awaken 
teachers  to  new  confidence  in  tJie  prog- 
ress of  education. 
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Systematic  Training  For  Teachers  of  Immigrants 

New  York  Begem  the  Work  ^f^  1915.     More  than  Seven  Thousand  Teachers  Have  Been 

Trained.     Three  Lines  of  Instruction.     Teachers  Must  Be  Acquainted  with  Char- 

acteristics  and  Needs  of  Groups  They  Teach.     Other  Qualities  Needed 

By  ROBERT  T.  HILL 

New  York  Slate  Department  rf  Education 


RESPONSIBILITY  in  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  an  ade* 
quate  program  of  adult  elemen- 
tary immigrant  educati(m  in  the  State  of 
New  York  by  State  educational  authori- 
ties began  chiefly  with  the  training  of 
teachers.  This  was  in  1915,  so  that  dur- 
ing a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years  the 
desirability  and  necessity  of  the  special 
training  of  teachers  in  the  development 
and  extension  of  a  system  of  education 
adequate  to  meet  needs,  has  been  well 
demonstrated. 

In  New  York,  as  in  other  States,  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  much  of  this  effort 
was  popularly  and  generally  known  as 
"Americanization,"  but  of  all  efforts 
which  have  been  carried  on  throughout 
the  country  in  the  name  of  "Americaniza- 
tion '*  perhaps  those  which  are  primarily 
educational  in  character  are  those  which 
are  most  continuous  and  permanent 
Such  educational  development^  have 
called  for  material  development  of  pro- 
gram and  policy  concerning  evening  and 
extension  schools  and  classes  of  all  sorts. 
Special  programs  of  organization  and 
effort,  special  methods  In  the  technique 
of  teaching,  and  newly. organized  stand- 
ards of  administration,  supervision,  and 
inspection  of  such  educational  effort  are 
necessary. 

Material  Progress  in  Recent  Years 

In  all  of  these  various  directions  the 
public  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York 
have  been  making  material  progress  dur- 
ing recent  years.  As  a  result  the  enroll- 
ment, average  attendance,  and  number  of 
those  completing  various  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  evening  and  extension 
schools  of  the  State  have  been  noticeably 
marked.  Recent  statistics  show  that  dur- 
ing the  school  year  July  1, 1920-21,  82.490 
immigrants  were  registered  in  evening 
and  extension  schools  and  classes  In  the 
State ;  and  during  the  year  July,  1921-22, 
94,463  immigrants  were  enrolled. 

Adult  education  in  practically  all  its 
forms  is  voluntary,  so  that  attendance 
depends  largely  on  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  instruction.  This  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  among  foreign-bom 
people  whose  educational  experience  has 
been  limited,  and  whose  economic  and 
social  limitations  in  America  hinder  per- 
sistent and  continuous  effort,  particularly 
after  working  hours.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  teachers  of  more  than  or- 
dinary skill  are  positively  essential ,  In 


the  State  of  New  York  efforts  to  develop 
adequate  teacher  training  have  extended 
generally  in  three  directions  or  along 
three  different  lines: 

( 1 )  Teachers  are  expected  to  be  trained 
in  the  technique  of  teaching  the  special 
subjects  for  which  they  are  engaged. 
The  teaching  of  elementary  English  to 
non-English-speaking  people  involves  such 
principles  and  special  methods  of  teach- 
ing that  special  courses  of  training  are 
necessary.  (2)  For  best  service  among 
immigrant  people  it  is  desirable  for  teach- 
ers to  be  acquainted  with  their  racial, 
social,  economic  political,  cultural,  and 
religious  backgrounds.  Thus  instruction 
may  be  related  to  the  particular  charac- 
teristics and  needs  of  various  immigrant 
groups.  (8)  It  is  also  desirable  for 
teachers  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
basic  and  fundamental  matters  respect- 
ing American  political  institutions  and 
government  so  that  they  may  be  equipped 
to  answer  questions  and  explain  the 
things  incidental  to  American  community 
and  political  life  with  which  the  im- 
migrant is  unfamiliar. 

Special  Training  IiKreases  Efficiency 

Incidentally  the  same  qualities  are  re- 
quired for  teaching  in  this  special  field 
that  are  necessary  for  most  eflacient  serv- 
ice in  any  field  of  teaching — ^personality, 
motive,  attitude,  and  general  compe- 
tency. Even  with  these,  however,  a  well- 
equipped  teacher  will  have  his  efficiency 
increased  manyfold  by  special  training. 
This  is  true  in  special  fields  of  teaching, 
such  as  physical  training,  kindergarten, 
commercial  subjects,  science  or  domestic 
arts,  and  it  is  also  true  in  the  case  of 
elementary  education  fdr  non-English- 
speaking  adults. 

The  program  of  teacher  training  in 
immigrant  education  during  the  recent 
three  or  four  years,  until  adequate  ap- 
propriations failed,  is  indicated  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  during  the  sum- 
mer and  school  year  from  July  1,  1921, 
to  June  30,  1922,  66  different  training 
courses  of  at  least  30  hours  each  were 
held  in  more  than  20  different  communi- 
ties of  the  State.  The  enrollment  in 
these  various  courses  reached  the  total 
of  2,231  persons,  of  whom  1,306  success- 
fully completed  all  of  the  required  work 
and  secured  State  recognition.  All  of 
these  courses  were  conducted  on  the 
college  or  university  extension  teaching 
plan,  so  that  881  of  those  enrolled  were 


also  able  to  secure  regular  college  or 
university  credit 

As  all  of  these  courses  were  held  con- 
jointly with  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  State,  a  system  of  financial  coopera- 
tion was  developed  which  enabled  what- 
ever State  funds  there  were  to  be  largely 
extended  in  usefulness.  Those  enrolling 
in  courses  who  desired  university  credit 
have  been' required  to  pay  r^ular  tni- 
tion  fees  for  such  credit  and  to  that 
extent  they  assisted  in  the  financial  con- 
duct of  the  courses.  In  some  places 
local  boards  of  education  assisted. 
Classes  in  Etery  Section  of  SiaU 

Beginning  in  a  somewhat  experimental 
way  during  1915  and  1916  the  program 
of  teacher  training  in  the  State  has  been 
extended  and  enlarged  so  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  about  seven  years, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  three 
years,  190  different  courses  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  have  been  given  in  the 
State  with  a  total  registration  of  7,055 
persons.  Practically  every  section  of  the 
State  has  been  reached  with  courses  on 
methods  of  teaching;  immigrant  back- 
grounds; American  immigrant  conununl- 
ties;  American  political  institutions  and 
Government;  immigration  and  immigra- 
tion policies;  the  immigrant  woman — 
her  problems  and  education ;  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  evening  schools; 
factory  classes — ^thelr  organization  and 
conduct;  and  other  courses  most  useful 
in  the  development  of  an  adequate  corps 
of  teachers  for  service. 

In  addition,  conferences,  demonstra- 
tion lessons,  and  improved  administra- 
tion and  supervision  have  tended  to  raise 
and  perfect  teaching  standards.  Posi- 
tive results  in  the  way  of  increased  reg- 
istration, better  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, larger  appropriations  for  evening 
and  extension  schools,  increased  popular 
support  and  improved  relations  between 
the  native  and  foreign-born  bear  witness 
to  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  type  of 
teacher  training  which  is  adequate,  in 
part  at  least,  to  meet  conditions  and 
needs. 

SlaU  Aids  Local  Effort 

One  of  the  features  which  has  secured 
substance  and  permanence  for  all  such 
effort  is  the  reimbursement  law  which 
provides  State  aid  to  the  cities  and  local- 
ities of  the  State  to  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  salary  paid  to  teachers 
of  immigrants  up  to  but  not  in  excess 
of  $1,000  per  teacher.  Many  communi- 
ties of  the  State  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  liberal  aid. 

The  program  of  adult  immigrant  edu- 
cation as  a  definite  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  State  has  become 
firmly  established  with  general  recogni- 
tion by  public  school  authorities  and 
teachers. 
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New  Books  in  Education 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT,  Librarian,  Bureau  rf  Education 


Baxter,  Ljbon  H.  Toycraft.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  The  Bruce  publishing  com- 
pany [ld22]     132  p.    illus.    12*. 

This  manual  furnishes  definite  instruc- 
.tloDS  for  the  making  of  toys  for  boys  and 
girls  by  the  children  themselves.  The  au- 
thor Is  director  of  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 

Canada.  Bubeau  of  statistics.  Statis- 
tical report  on  education  in  Canada, 
1921.  Published  by  authority  of  the 
Hon.  J.  A.  Robb,  minister  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Ottawa,  F.  A.  Acland, 
printer,  1928.    184  p.    tables.    8*. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual 
reports  of  Canadian  education,  based  upon 
the  operation  of  a  new  scheme  of  coordi- 
nated statistics  of  education  recently 
adopted.  The  volume  is  bilingual,  with  the 
tables  and  text  In  both  English  and  French. 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment OF  teaching.  Seventeenth  an- 
nual report  of  the  president  and  of  the 
treasurer.  New  York  city,  1922.  vli, 
211  p.     tables.    4". 

Besides  the  usual  sections  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  foundation  and  on  old-age  an- 
nuities and  pensions,  this  report  discusses 
the  subject  of  the  rising  cost  of  public  edu- 
cation, including  the  causes  of  this  in- 
crease, normal  and  invisible  factors,  the 
purpose  of  schools,  and  the  relation  of  the 
teacher's  pay  to  the  quality  of  the  service 
that  he  renders  to  society.  The  writer  as- 
serts that  at  no  distant  day  free  public 
education  will  be  endangered  if  the  cost  of 
the  schools  continues  to  grow  at  the  present 
rate,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  at  an  in- 
creased rate. 

Charters,  W.  W.  Curriculum  construc- 
tion. New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1923.    xii,  352  p.    tables.    8*. 

The  author  comments  on  the  historical 
fact  that  profound  changes  in  the  aims  of 
education  due  to  revolutions  in  world 
thought  have  been  followed  repeatedly  by 
tardy  and  Incomplete  changes  In  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools.  He  asserts  that  the 
standards  of  our  day  demand  that  our 
courses  of  study  be  derived  from  .objectives  ^ 
which  include  both  ideals  and  activities, 
and  that  we  should  accept  usefulness  as  our 
aim  rather  than  comprehensive  knowledge. 
The  book  elaborates  and  criticises  the  the- 
ories of  curriculum  construction  as  ob- 
served In  the  history  of  education,  then 
analyzes  and  describes  the  recent  technique 
of  curriculum  construction,  and  finally  pre- 
sents a  number  of  special  studies  relating 
to  particular  subjects  and  courses. 

Committee  foe  the  study  of  nursing 
n)UCATioN.  Nursing  and  nursing  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States.  Report  of 
the  Committee  for  the  study  of  nurs- 
ing education,  and  report  of  a  survey 
by  Josephine  Goldmark,  secretary. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company. 


1923.      zvii,   585   p.      diagrs.,    tables, 
forms.    8*. 

Most  of  this  volume  Is  taken  up  by  the 
report  of  a  survey  of  nursing  and  nursing 
education  by  the  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  report  is  comprehensive,  covering 
the  functions  of  the  nurse,  both  public  and 
private,  and  the  training  of  the  nurse  in 
hospital  schools,  in  subsidiary  nursing 
groups,  in  university  schools  of  nursing, 
and  in  postgraduate  and  other  nursing 
courses. 

Judd,  Charles  H.,  and  others.  Rural 
school  survey  of  New  York  State.  Ad- 
ministration and  supervision.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  1928.  629  p.  diagrs.,  tables. 
12*.  (Director  of  survey:  George  A. 
Works,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.) 

This  report  comprises  sections  prepared 
by  various  members  of  the  survey  staff  on 
the  common-school  district,  the  supervisory 
district,  medical  inspection,  principles  of 
organization  and  administration,  the  State 
system  of  examinations,  the  community 
unit,  and  State  schools  of  agriculture.  The 
general  summary  and  recommendations  are 
the  work  of  Prof.  Judd.  The  great  need 
of  rural  education  in  New  York  is  for 
a^  improved  system  of  administration  and 
supervision  which  will  command  popular 
approval  and  support.  The  present  com- 
mon-school district  Is  wholly  inadequate  to 
maintain  satisfactory  school  conditions. 
The  present  system  of  rural-school  super- 
vision does  not  operate  satisfactory.  The 
survey  staff  accordingly  recommends  that 
the  common-school  districts  of  the  State  be 
grouped  together  into  natural  community 
units  having  community  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 

McMuRRY,  Oscar  L.,  Eggers,  George  W., 
and  McMuRRY,  Charles  A.  Teaching 
of  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary 
school.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1923.    vli.  357  p.    illus.    8'. 

This  is  a  school  plan  for  the  industrial 
arts  worked  out  in  combination  by  the 
authors  through  a  series  of  years.  The 
articulation  in  a  vital  way  of  the  problems 
of  designing  with  those  of  construction  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  features.  Two  princi- 
pal phases  of  construction — woodwork  and 
bookmn king— ere  elaborated  in  the  treat- 
men  of  the  subject. 

Palmer,  Harold  E.  The  oral  method  of 
teaching  languages;  a  monograph  on 
conversational  methods,  together  with 
a  full  description  and  abundant  ex- 
amples of  fifty  appropriate  forms  of 
work.  Yonkers  -  on  -  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
World  book  company,  1922.  134  p. 
fold.  plan.    12*. 

The  principles  and  value  of  the  oral 
method  are  first  presented  and  followed  by 
a  classified  collection  of  forms  of  work 
suitable  for  use  in  an  oral  course. 

Richards,  Charles  R.  Art  in  industry ; 
being  the  report  of  an  industrial  art 


survey  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  society  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  the  Detiartment  of  educa- 
'  tion  of  the  State  of  New  York.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1922. 
499  p.    8*. 

This  report  alms  to  present  a  picture 
of  actual  conditions  relating  to  the  prac- 
tice of  applied  designs  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  end  that  intelligent  measures  for 
its  Improvement  may  be  developed.  The 
survey  involved  the  assistance  of  88  In- 
dividuals who  served  on  trade  and  school 
committees,  as  well  as  many  others  promi- 
nent in  the  art  industries.  It  represents 
a  study  of  510  producing  establishments 
located  in  55  different  cities,  as  well  as 
of  65  schools  giving  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial  art. 

SINCT.AIR,  Upton.  The  goose-step;  a 
study  of  American  education.  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  The  author  [1923]  x, 
488  p.    12* 

In  this  volume  the  author  presents  his 
conclusions  from  a  study  of  American  edu- 
cation made  by  him  during  the  past  year. 
He  finds  that  our  educational  system  Is 
not  a  public  service  but  an  Instrument 
of  special  privilege.  He  characterizes  and 
criticizes  a  large  number  of  American  edu- 
cators and  educational  institutions. 

Spencer,  Anna  Garlin.  The  family  and 
its  members.  Philadelphia  and  Lon- 
don, J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1923] 
322  p.  12*.  (Lipplncott's  family  life 
series,  ed.  by  B.  R.  Andrews.) 

The  theses  maintained  in  this  book  are, 
first,  that  the  monogamic,  private  family 
is  a  priceless  Inheritance  from  the  past 
and  should  be  preserved ;  second,  that  in 
order  to  preserve  it  many  of  its  Inherited 
customs  and  mechanisms  must  be  modi- 
fied to  suit  new  social  demands ;  and, 
third,  that  present-day  experimentation  and 
idealistic  effort  already  indicate  certain 
tendencies  of  change  in  the  family  order 
which  promise  needed  adjustment  to  ends 
of  highest  social  value.  The  two  conclud- 
ing chapters  deal  with  the  family  and 
the  school  and  **  the  father  and  the  mother 
state." 

Thwing,  Charles  Prankun.  Human 
Australasia ;  studies  of  society  and  of 
education  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land. New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1923.    270  p.    12'. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  Dr.  Thwing  Interviewed 
many  of  the  leading  men  in  government 
circles  and  in  the  fields  of  education,  liter- 
ature, and  labor.  His  book  is  primarily 
an  analysis  and  Interpretation  of  the 
human  element  In  these  countries.  Both 
these  peoples  of  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
he  says,  bear  peculiar  affinities  to  another 
branch  of  the  English  race,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  course  of  de- 
velopment of  all  three  seems  likely  to  be 
similar.  One  entire  chapter  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  higher  and  other  edu- 
cation. The  subjects  of  relations  of  the 
white  and  colored  races,  religion,  social 
standards,  and  contributions  to  be  expected 
to  the  world's  civilisation,  art  also  dis- 
cussed. 
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Fiscal  Administration  and 
Cost  of  Schools 

{Continued  from  page  170) 
arate  financing  of  schools  does  not  re- 
sult In  extravagance.  There  Is  practi- 
cally no  difference  In  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  all  school  purposes  per  pupil  In 
average  dally  attendance  as  between  the 
cities  in  which  schools  are  separately 
financed  and  those  in  which  the  school 
budget  is  determined  by  the  general  mu- 
nicipal authority.  The  significant  dlffer- 
oices  with  respect  to  fiscal  administra- 
tion are  such  as  to  leave  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  one  form  of  admin- 
istration as  over  against  the  other  to 
be  determined  by  other  considerations. 

Independent  Boards  Make  Better  Showing 

The  cities  In  which  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  in  complete  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  school  system,  including 
the  right  to  levy  taxes,  show  a  larger 
tax  rate,  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
total  municipal  tax  rate  devoted  to 
schools,  a  larger  expenditure  per  pupil  In 
average  dally  attendance  for  general 
control,  for  maintenance  of  plant,  for 
fixed  charges,  capital  outlay,  and  debt 
service,  than  do  the  dependent  On  the 
other  hand,  the  communities  in  which 
the  boards  of  education  are  dependent 
upon  the  general  municipal  authority 
show  a  larger  bonded  indebtedness  per 
capita,  a  larger  expenditure  for  Instruc- 
tional service.  The  technique  employed 
In  determining  which  of  these  differ- 
ences were  significant  were  applied  as 
well  to  certain  educational  factors  re- 
ported In  Doctor  Frasier's  study  enti- 
tled "  Fiscal  control  of  city-school  sys- 
tems." It  was  found  that  the  independ- 
ent cities  showed  a  greater  percentage 
of  16  and  17  year  old  children  enrolled 
In  the  schools;  that  they  provided  a' 
larger  percentage  of  their  pupils  with  60 
or  more  square  feet  of  playground  space 
each;  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
children  enrolled  attended  school  all  day 
In  adequate  school  buildings  owned  by 
the  city.  It  appeared  that  the  depend- 
ent cities  had  a  somewhat  larger  per- 
centage of  women  elementary  school- 
teachers who  had  six  or  more  years  of 
training  beyond  the  grade  of  the  ele- 
mentary schooL 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  made 
available  by  this  Inquiry  It  seems  fair  to 
propose  that  the  question  of  the  sepa- 
rate financing  of  municipal  school  sys- 
tems be  considered  on  grounds  other 
than  that  of  the  cost  to  the  community 
of  the  schools  administered  under  the 
one  or  the  other  form  of  organization. 


Pennsylvania   Still    Spends   Too   Little 

ExpenJiiures  for  Education  in  the  Past  Wtrt  Not  Sufficient  to  Keep 

State    in   Front  Rank.    Recent  Increases  Have  Not  Been  Excessive. 

Report  to  Citizens*  Committee 


THAT  INCREASING  the  expendi- 
ture 'for  Pennsylvania  schools 
was  a  wise  policy — In  fact,  an 
absolute  necessity— and  that  the  State 
would  be  warranted  In  devoting  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  its  wealth  to  educa- 
tion than  it  does  at  present  are  conclu- 
sions reached  by  Harlan  Updegralt  and 
loroy  A.  King,  professor  and  assistant 
professor  of  educational  administration 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
were  chosen  by  a  citizens'  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Gifford  Pinchot,  now  governor 
of  the  State,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
State's  fiscal  policies  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. To  evaluate  the  present  situa- 
tion a  study  was  made  of  the  cost  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  tax  rates  in  other  States 
and  in  Pennsylvania  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  Comparison  of  Pennsylvania's 
record  from  1870  to  1920  with  the  record 
of  six  other  States  and  with  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  showed  Penn- 
sylvania in  a  low  position  during  that 
time.  This  means,  says  the  report,  that 
taking  them  man  for  man,  as  compared 
with  citizens  of  other  States.  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  have  not  put  so  much  money 
Into  education  during  those  50  years  as 
have  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachu- 
setts, California,  Ohio,  and  Iowa. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
public  schools  of  the  State  was  brought 
about  by  the  passage  of  educational  legis- 
lation in  1919  and  1921.  Twenty-six  per 
cent  of  the  State  income  now  goes  to  the 
support  of  the  elemei^tary  and  secondary 
schools  controlled  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts and  to  the  support  of  the  normal 
schools  and  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. Whether  this  support  should  be 
continued  In  its  present  form  and  extent, 
and,  if  not,  what  modifications  are  de- 
sirable, were  the  fundamental  questions 
to  be  answered  by  this  study. 

In  the  decade  1910-1920  Pennsylvania 
gradually  lost  ground,  as  compared  with 
other  States,  In  the  development  of  her 
schools,  as  shown  by  her  loss  In  rank 


among  the  States  of  the  Union  In  sach 
respects  as  the  per  cent  of  school  popula- 
tion attending  school  daily,  average  days 
attended  by  each  child  of  school  age. 
average  number  of  days  schools  were 
kept  open,  and  proportion  of  high-school 
attendance  to  total  attendance.  Salaries 
and  qualifications  of  teachers  were  rela- 
tively low,  and  the  standing  of  pupils,  as 
shown  by  the  results  of  standard  tests, 
was  likewise  low. 

Possibly  the  best  index  of  the  ability 
of  a  State  to  support  schools  is  furnished 
by  a  comparison  of  the  income  of  its 
inhabitants  with  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  other  States.  Pennsylvania's  Income 
per  capita  in  1919  was  $683,  with  18 
States  ranking  higher.  However,  In  the 
school  year  1918-19  there  were  38  States 
with  a  higher  percentage  of  expenditure 
by  the  State  government  for  schools  than 
Pennsylvania.  Other  data  are  presented 
from  which  the  writers  of  the  report 
infer  that  the  present  costs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania schools  are  near  the  norm  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  but  below  the 
norm  for  the  Northern  States;  that  the 
local  taxes  required  are  probably  no 
higher  than  the  average;  that  the 
amounts  of  money  granted  by  the  State 
when  measured  both  as  to  per  cent  of 
total  expenses  and  by  the  cost  per  capita 
are  near  the  norm,  and  that  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  total  expenses  going  to 
the  support  of  schools  Pennsylvania  Is 
below  the  average. 

Taken  all  In  all,  therefore,  the  pra^ 
tlce  of  other  States  In  the  Union  Justi- 
fies an  Increase  in  the  State  appropria- 
tions for  education  rather  than  an  In- 
crease In  the  local  tax,  according  to  the 
report;  but  increases  In  the  latter  may 
still  be  made  without  burdening  the  peo- 
ple unduly.  Other  studies  Inclucje  the 
method  of  distribution  of  State  aid,  the 
eflaclency  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  relation  of  this  depart- 
ment to  the  public  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 


The  Educational  Finance  Inquiry  Com- 
mission exi)ect8  to  be  able  to  send  its 
first  series  of  reports  to  the  press  within 
the  next  three  months.  In  these  docu- 
ments, when  they  are  available,  will  be 
found  significant  data  not  only  in  the 
fields  mentioned  in  this  brief  statement 
but  with  respect  to  many  others  of  the 
fiscal  problems  confronting  school  ad- 
ministrators. 


Their  Educaticm  Was  Practical 

To  demonstrate  that  their  education 
was  practical,  85  young  women  students, 
seniors  in  the  school  of  home  economics 
at  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  Portland 
hotel  to  cook  and  ser\'e  a  dinner  to  its 
guests.  Twelve  of  the  girls  cooked  the 
dinner  and  the  other  23  served  it 
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Motor  Trucks  an   Excellent  Investment 

Montgomery  County,  Ala.,  Operates  34  in  Transporting  Children  to  School. 

Early  Difficulties  Overcome  by  Watchful  Care.  A  New  Era  Has  Arisen  in 

the  County's  Educational  Conditions 


TRANSPORTATION  Is  the  founda- 
tioD  upon  which  the  consolidated 
school  stands,  and  for  this  rea- 
son is  the  greatest  factor  determining 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  consolidated 
project,  says  a  bulletin  issued  jointly  by 
the  county  board  of  education  of  Mont- 
gomery County,  Ala.,  and  the  county 
chamber  of  commerce.  This  county  has 
17  consolidated  schools,  all  of  which 
have  been  developed  since  1917.  A  sur- 
vey made  in  that  year  showed  that  Mont- 
gomery County  had  a  school  system  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  says  the  bulletin. 
The  schools  were  mostly  of  the  one  or 
two-teacher  type  in  almost  any  kind  of 
schoolhouses,  with  little  furniture.  After 
this  survey  a  progi^am  was  planned  to 
give  the  children  a  larger  type  of  school, 
modem  buildings,  a  richer  curriculum, 
better-trained  teachers,  and  facilities  for 
tran^ortation  from  distances. 

Motor-Drawn  Vehicles  Are  Best 

In  Its  experience  with  the  problem  of 
transportation,  the  school  authorities 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  motor- 
drawn  vehicle  must  be  used.  Many  dif- 
ficulties arose  in  operating  the  trucks, 
and  they  found  that  this  kind  of  trans- 
portation involves  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  of  money  for  upkeep.  The 
county  board  of  education  which  thinks 
it  can  operate  trucks  without  making 
adequate  plans  for  their  maintenance  has 
a  failure  waiting  for  itself  Just  around 
the  corner,  says  the  bulletin. 

A  successful  system  of  transportation 
is  now  in  operation,  using  34  trucks,  all 
but  2  of  which  are  the  property  of  the 
board.  Twenty-six  men  are  employed  on 
full  time  to  drive  these  trucks  and  keep 
them  in  repair.  These  men  also  assist 
with  the  repair  work  of  the  school  and 
do  other  work  on  the  school  plant,  such 
as  assisting  in  developing  athletic  fields 
and  playgrounds.  At  one  school  the 
truck  drivers  were  able  to  save  nearly 
$100  by  unloading  and  hauling  coal. 
Most  of  the  drivers  are  grown  men ;  the 
board  employs  six  schoolboy  drivers ;  but 
they  were  carefully  selected.  The  school 
authorities  have  found  that  generally  the 
truck  is  better  cared  for  when  In  charge 
of  a  grown  man. 

Daily  Reports  of  Mechgnical  Condition 
Eight  of  the  trucks  were  bought  five 
years  ago  and  are  still  in  first-class  con- 
dition in  spite  of  difficulties  at  first  en- 
countered.   The  trucks  are  now  given  the 


best  of  care  In  the  matter  of  greasing, 
cleaning,  repairing,  etc.  Each  mechanic 
files  a  daily  report  in  the  principal's 
office,  showing  work  done  on  trucks.  A 
special  blank  form  is  provided  so  that 
tlie  mechanic  need  only  check  certain 
items.  This  report  Is  examined  by  the 
superintendent  of  transportation.  Any 
accident  in  which  any  person  is  hurt  or 
the  truck  delayed  for  more  than  an  hour 
or  such  damage  done  that  new  parts  are 
required  for  the  truck  must  be  reported 
at  once  on  a  special  form.  Besides  these 
reports  a  weekly  and  monthly  report  by 
each  driver  is  presented  to  the  principal 
of  each  school,  showing  number  of  miles 
traveled,  gallons  of  gasoline  used,  num- 
ber of  tardy  arrivals,  and  other  informa- 
tion. The  principal  totals  the  weekly  re- 
ports and  makes  a  monthly  report  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  education. 
Honor  Roll  for  Careful  Drivers 

When  the  mechanics  and  drivers 
learned  to  oil  trucks  properly  50  per 
cent  of  the  transportation  troubles  dis- 
appeared, and  when  they  learned  to 
tighten  loose  nuts  another  25  per  cent 
of  troubles  were  overcome.  An  honor 
roll  Is  kept  on  which  no  truck  is  listed 
imless  it  makes  at  least  10  miles  for 
every  gallon  of  gasoline  consumed  during 
the  week. 

The  longest  transportation  route  in 
Montgomery  County  is  23  miles,  this  dis- 
tance being  traveled  by  a  group  of  senior 
high-school  pupils,  and  the  shortest  route 
is  3  miles.  Most  of  the  trucks  make 
second  trips,  which  are  shorter  than  the 
first  one  of  the  day.  The  average  num- 
ber of  miles  each  child  travels  daily  is 
11.1  miles.  Extremely  long  routes  are 
considered  undesirable. 

To  transport  1,846^  children  last  year 
cost  the  board  $25.17  for  each  child,  or 
15  cents  a  day.  Each  truck  required  an 
expenditure  of  $98.75  per  month,  includ- 
ing all  running  and  overhauling  expenses. 
Patrons  Fears  Haoe  Been  Otereome 

When  transportation  was  introduced 
into  the  county  many  persons  were 
afraid  that  their  children  would  be  hurt 
or  even  killed  by  accidents  to  the  trucks, 
but  this  fear  has  been  overcome,  and 
now  the  county  board  of  education  finds 
It  difficult  to  provide  transportation  for 
all  who  want  it.  Transportation  lines 
have  become  congested  by  families  who 
have  moved  from  the  city  or  from  other 
places  to  be  in  reach  of  one  of  the  con- 


solidated schools  of  this  county.  There 
seems  to  be  no  desire  to  move  dose  to  the 
school  buildings.  Instead  it  appears 
that  more  people  are  moving  to  the  ends 
of  the  lines  than  to  any  other  place. 

Besides  enabling  children  to  get  a 
high-school  education  who  otherwise 
could  not  have  it,  the  transportation  sys- 
tem has  given  many  other  advantages  to 
the  people  of  the  county.  By  encourag- 
ing acquaintance  among  children  living 
many  miles  apart  it  breaks  up  the  isola- 
tion which  has  been  threatening  to  de- 
stroy rural  life.  This  sometimes  results 
in  forming  ties  of  friendship  among  the 
parents.  Such  organizations  as  Boy 
Scouts,  which  could  not  have  existed  be- 
fore consolidation  was  established,  now 
flourish  and  are  continued  throughout 
the  summer  vacation. 

Since  the  teachers  can  use  the  trucks 
as  well  as  the  pupils,  they  do  not  need 
to  depend  on  boarding  hou-^es  near  the 
schoolhouse  but  can  choose  among  vari- 
ous places,  while  some  can  live  at  home. 

Many  British  Teachers  Still 
Unemployed 

The  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion recently  gave  some  interesting 
figures  in  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
garding the  number  of  teachers  who  had 
left  college  in  July,  1922,  and  had  not  yet 
obtained  posts.  In  England  610  men  and 
559  women  left  universities  to  take  up 
teaching,  and  115  men  and  72  women 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  posts.  From 
other  training  colleges  came  1,263  men 
and  4,072  women,  and  of  these  84  men 
and  285  women  failed  to  obtain  positions. 

In  Wales  138  men  and  92  women  left 
universities  to  become  teachers,  and  45 
men  and  25  women  have  not  yet  found 
positions,  while  183  men  and  328  women 
left  ordinary  colleges,  and  46  men  and 
80  women  have  not  obtained  positions. 

In  addition  to  these  numbers  there  are 
many  teachers  who  have  been  dropped 
as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
classes  and  the  closing  of  small 
Bchools. — Fred  Tail, 


A  campus  covering  9  acres  Is  planned 
for  the  down-town  division  of  the  North- 
western University.  On  this  piece  of 
ground,  which  is  situated  1  mile  from 
Chicago's  "loop"  and  faces  Lake  Michi- 
gan, will  be  placed  buildings  for  the 
medical  and  dental  schools  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  also  for  a  teaching  hospital, 
a  clinic,  and  a  school  of  commerce,  as 
well  as  dormitories,  commons,  gymna- 
sium, and  two  auditorluma  An  athletic 
field  Is  also  planned. 
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Educational  Relations  With 
Latin  America 

Increasing  Demand  far  Injormaihn  Re^ 

ported  by  PanrAmerican  Union.  American 

Colleges  Offer  Instruction  in  Spanish 

TO  STIMULATE  mutual  Interest  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  South  America,  the  Section 
of  Education  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
diffuses  information  about  various  phases 
of  education  in  the  different  countries. 
Many  requests  for  information  are  re- 
ceived from  Latin-American  public  offi- 
cials, teachers,  students,  and  educational 
institutions,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port for  1922  recently  submitted  by  F.  J. 
Yanes,  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the 
section.  These  questions  touch  on  such 
matters  as  courses  of  study  in  profes- 
sional schools,  educational  legislation  In 
the  various  States,  vocational  study,  re- 
form schools,  and  many  other  educa- 
tional subjects. 

Desire  for  Irrformation  Increases 

Economic  conditions  have  hampered 
educational  progress  in  some  of  these 
countries,  preventing  many  young  I-Atln- 
Amerlcans  from  pursuing  courses  In  the 
United  States,  but  the  desire  for  Infor- 
mation on  educational  conditions  in  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  increasing  in 
spite  of  this,  for  the  correspondence  car- 
ried on  by  the  Section  of  Education  was 
greater  during  the  past  year  than  In  the 
preceding  year. 

Many  letters  are  received  asking  about 
higher  education  In  the  United  States,  and 
in  order  to  spread  Information  on  this  sub- 
ject a  new  edition  of  a  pamphlet  In  Span- 
ish has  been  prepared  by  the  section  and 
ffOO  copies  distributed  among  South  . 
Amerlclin  educational  officials  and  others 
interested  in  education.  Special  articles 
on  education  in  the  United  States  are 
occasionally  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Latin  American  press,  and  six  such  arti- 
cles were  sent  last  year. 

Fosters  Correspondence  Between  School  Children 

The  section  assisted  in  preparing  ma- 
terial on  education  In  Latin  America 
which  was  presented  to  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Ck)nference  of  Women  held  at  Balti- 
more last  year.  Student  associations, 
women's  clubs,  and  other  groups  have 
been  provided  with  information  to  be 
used  in  preparation  of  addresses,  study 
programs,  etc.  In  its  desire  to  foster  a 
keen  interest  in  everything  relating  to 
the  history,  the  literature,  and  the  gen- 
eral culture  of  the  people  of  the  Ameri- 
cas the  section  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  furthering  the  exchange  of  school  cor- 
respondence   between    children    in    the 


United   States  and  those  in  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

Extent  of  Instruction  in  Spanish 

To  obtain  information  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are 
studied  in  the  United  States  a  question- 
naire was  sent  to  the  612  colleges  and 
universities  listed  in  the  educational 
directory  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  Of  the  404  Institutions  that 
replied  all  but  21  teach  Spanish.  Nine- 
teen of  these  colleges  and  universities 
reported  that  more  than  500  students 
were  studying  Spanish,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity enrolling  3,000  in  Spanish  lan- 
guage courses,  and  seven  other  institu- 
tions between  1,000  and  2,000.  Twelve 
of  these  institutions  teach  Portuguese 
also. 

Inuring  the  year  the  section  planned 
the  tour  of  an  eminent  Argentine  profes- 
sor, who  visited  16  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  giving  a  series 
of  lectures  showing  Latin  American  cul- 
ture and  progress. 

About  500  American  teachers  studied  in 
the  University  of  Mexico  during  July  and 
August,  1922,  taking  such  courses  as 
Spanish  language,  history  of  Mexico  and 
of  Latin  America  in  general,  archseology, 
and  art.  Pleasure  trips  to  different 
towns  and  other  points  of  Interest  In  the 
country  were  Included  In  the  courses, 
the  Government  of  Mexico  granting  many 
privileges  to  the  American  students. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IN 
THIS  NUMBER 

Recent  Developments  in  Medical 
Education   -  N.  P.  Colvoell  M.  D. 

Fiscal  Administration  and  Cost  of 
Schools     -      -     George  D,  Strayer 

Principles  and  Types  of  Curricular 
Development    -    Otis  W.  Caldtoell 

Make  Washington  Schools  the  Na- 
tion's Model 

Kansas  City's  Special  Teachers'  Li- 
brary   -    -    -    Clara  Louise  Voigt 

E>utch  Investigate  Physical  Training 
P.A.Diels 

Good  Work  by  Virginia  Community 
Leagues     -     -     '  J.  C.  Muerman 

Outside  Reading  of  High  School  Stu- 
dents   -    -    -    Fred  LeRoy  Homer 

Consolidation  of  Schools  in  Iowa  -  - 
Jamts  F,  Abel 

Systematic  Training  for  Teachers  of 
Immigrants     -     -     Robert  T.  Hill 

Motor  Trucks  an  Excellent  Investment 


Intensive  Study  Combined 
With  Travel 

Army  Transport  Transformed  into  Flod" 

ing  School.   Four  Hundred  Yoimg  Men 

Will  Make  Trip  Around  the  WorU 

A  S  THB  FIRST  attempt  In  history  to 
^^  transfer  the  campus  of  a  Junior 
college  to  the  deck  of  an  ocean-going 
ship,  the  Candler  Foating  School  Is 
unique  in  education.  Sailing  from  Bal- 
timore on  September  15  next,  the  steam- 
ship Logan  will  carry  400  representatiye 
American  boys  and  young  men,  and  will 
visit  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
in  a  nine  months'  cruise,  combining  tbe 
attractions  of  travel  with  the  benefits  of 
intensive  study,  under  a  faculty  selected 
from  the  leading  American  universities. 

The  ship  will  visit  London,  Edin- 
burgh, Antwerp,  Havre,  Gibraltar,  Barce- 
lona, Marseilles,  Nice,  Monaco,  Naples, 
Athens,  Constantinople,  Jaffa,  Port  Said, 
Bombay,  Colombo,  Calcutta,  Rangoon, 
Singapore,  Batavla,  Manila,  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  Nagasak',  Yokohama,  Hono- 
lulu, Hilo,  San  Francisco,  Panama, 
Colon,  Habana,  and  Bermuda. 

Lectures  on  the  places  visited  will 
precede  sightseeing  expeditions.  The 
school  will  comprise  a  Junior  college 
(the  first  two  years  of  a  liberal  arts 
course)  and  the  last  two  years  of  a 
standard  high  school. 

The  idea  of  the  school  was  developed 
by  Lieut  Col.  E.  T.  Winston,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  whose  untimely 
death  occurred  recently.  Mr.  Asa  G. 
Candler,  Jr.,  of  Atlanta,  is  president  of 
the  Candler  Floating  School  Co.,  and 
Dean  Zebulon  Judd,  of  the  Alabami 
Polytechnic  Institute,  will  be  educational 
director. 

Special  Classes  for  Subnormal 
Children 

Connecticut  is  providing  for  her  8,500 
backward  and  subnormal  children,  and 
more  than  40  classes  are  reported  as 
already  formed  In  Bridgeport,  Hartford, 
Manchester,  New  Haven,  Somersville, 
Stamford,  Torrington,  and  Waterbury. 
More  than  600  children  have  been  placed 
In  these  classes,  an  average  of  15  chil- 
dren to  each  clasa  The  majority  of 
these  children  are  undoubtedly  sub- 
normal to  some  extent,  belonging  to  the 
definitely  feeble-minded,  the  border  line, 
and  the  dull  normal  groups.  Some 
schools  have  two  types  of  classes— one 
for  children  who  are  definitely  feeble 
minded  and  one  for  those  who  are 
merely  backward. 
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Differentiation  of  Curricula     Door  of  Educational  Hope 
Between  the  Sexes  Opened  to  Thousands 

EqualUy  Does  Not  Demand  Iderdiiy,  but  Is  Compatible  wHh  Extension  Service  Makes  Advantages  qf  Higher  Education  Avail' 

Proper  Differentiation.    Facile   Generalizations   About  Mental  able  to  Every  Citizen.    All  Classes  of  Institutions  Offer  Extra 

Differences  Not  Clearly  Proved.   Let  Boys  and  Girls  Have  Large  Mural  Instruction.  State  Departments  of  Education  Render  Like 

Choice  of  Studies,  and  Teachers  a  Wide  Latitude  Service.  Forms  of  Teaching  to  Suit  All  Conditions 


From  tl)e  Rqx>rt  of  THE  CONSULTATIVE  COMMrTTEE 
Suhnitted  h  the  BriUsh  Board  0}  Education 

THB  EDUCATION  of  girls  and  women  has  passed 
through  two  stages,  and  is,  perhaps,  now  entering  on 
a  third.  Down  to  1850,  and  even  later,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  education  of  girls  must  be  different  from  that  of  boys, 
because  they  belonged  to  what  was  regarded  as  the  weaker 
(or,  in  a  more  euphemistic  phrase,  the  gentler)  sex.  This 
was  the  stage  of  difference  based  on  inequaUty;  it  was  the 
stage  of  feminine  accomplishments;  it 
was  also  the  stage  of  educational  in- 
efficiency. During  the  next  stage,  which 
is  perhaps  drawing  to  a  close,  the  cause 
of  efficiency  was  identified  with  that 
of  equality,  and,  in  the  name  of  both, 
educational  reformers  claim,  and  sought 
to  secure,  that  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ference between  the  education  of  girls 
and  that  of  boy&  This  was  the  stage 
of  identity  based  on  equality;  it  was 
marked,  in  many  respects,  by  a  great 
advance  in  efficiency ;  but  if  new  strength 
was  gained,  old  and  delicate  graces  were 
perhaps  lost,  and  the  individuality  of 
womanhood  was  in  some  respects  sac- 
rificed on  the  austere  altar  of  sex 
equality. 

We  may  now  be  entering  on  a  third 
stage,  in  which  we  can  afford  to  recog- 
nize that  equaUty  does  not  demand  iden- 
tity, but  is  compatible  with  and  even 
depends  upon  a  system  of  differentiation  under  which  either 
sex  seeks  to  multiply  at  a  rich  interest  its  own  peculiar  talents. 
Disaimilars  are  not  necessarily  unequals,  and  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  an  equality  of  the  sexes  which  is  nil  the  truer  and 
richer  because  it  is  founded  on  mutual  recognition  of  differ- 
ences and  the  equal  cultivation  of  different  capacities.  In  such 
a  stage  there  might  agrain  be  difference,  but  there  would  still 
be  equality,  and  in  it  we  might  preserve  what  was  good  while 
discarding  what  was  bad  in  either  of  the  previous  stages.  But 
this  third  stage,  if  ft  should  be  one  of  a  ready  recognition  of 
differences,  whenever  jind  wherever  they  exist,  must  also  be 


XJOW,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
-^^  understanding  which  was  not 
before  in  the  sense.  And.  therefore, 
to  exercise  the  senses  well  about  the 
right  perceiving  the  difference  of 
things  will  be  to  lay  the  grounds 
for  all  wisdom,  and  all  wise  dis- 
course, and  all  discreet  actions  in 
one's  course  of  life.  Which,  be- 
cause it  is  commonly  neglected  in 
schools,  and  the  things  which  are 
to  be  learned  are  offered  to  scholars 
without  being  understood  or  being 
rightly  presented  to  the  senses,  it 
Cometh  to  pass  that  the  work  of 
teaching  and  learning  goeth  heavily 
onward  and  affordeth  little  bene- 
fit.—Jo/in  Amo8  Comenius. 


(ContifMied  on  page  214,) 
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By  CHARLES  G.  MAPHIS 
President  National  University  Extension  Association 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  is  the  organized  and  sys- 
tematic effort  to  bring  some  of  the  advantages  for  cul- 
ture and  instruction  offered  within  the  university  to 
people  who  are  not  enrolled  as  resident  students,  and  thus  to 
make  the  campus  of  the  university  as  wide  as  a  State  itself. 
It  renders  the  resources  of  the  university's  faculty,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  shops  available  to  the  largest  possible  number 
of  individuals  and  communities,  by  car- 
rying them  out  into  the  State.  A  uni- 
versity should  not  only  discover  truth, 
but  disseminate  truth,  and  university 
extension,  therefore,  is  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  university  to  those  who  can 
not  go  to  it 

This  is  es];>ecially  true  of  a  State  uni- 
versity, supported  as  it  is  by  the  taxes 
of  all  the  people;  it  is  under  moral  and 
business  obligation  to  render  service  to 
each  citizen  and  to  the  State.    It  fulfills 
this  obligation  in  a  measure  py  educat- 
ing in  residence  young  men  and  women 
and  sending  them  back  into  their  home 
communities  with  a  broader  outlook,  a 
more   intelligent  comprehension   of   the 
problems   of  life,  expert  knowledge   or 
acquired  skill  through  professional  train- 
ing, and  especially  the  inspiration,  am- 
bition, and  abiUty  for  unselfish  service 
as  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  there  exists  in  every  community  a  considerable  class  of 
persons  who  have  capacity,  leisure,  and  ambition  and  who  have 
claim  upon  the  State  for  educational  opportunities  other  than 
the  formal  instruction  given  within  the  walls  of  institutions. 

Through  different  forms  of  extension  service  the  univers»lty 
can  and  does  open  the  door  of  educational  hope  to  thousands 
of  such  citizens  who  can  not  attend  school.  Its  constant  aim 
is  to  make  the  imiversity  the  center  of  every  movement  which 
concerns  the  interests  of  the  State  and  to  give  every  man  a 
chance  to  get  the  highest  education  possible  at  the  smallest 

This  is  an  abridgement  of  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1923,  No.  24, 
**  Educational  Extension,*'  which  la  now  in  press. 
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practicable  cost — to  bring  the  university 
and  the  home  in  closer  touch,  to  carry 
the  university  to  every  city,  town,  and 
country  community  and  into  every 
school  and  every  home,  reaching  out  a 
helpful  hand  to  every  citizen. 

University  extension  enables  anyone, 
young  or  old,  to  broaden  his  knowledge, 
to  extend  his  vision,  to  fit  himself  for 
new  duties,  to  keep  up  with  improve- 
ments and  discoveries,  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  best  thought  of  the  times. 
It  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  now  a  recognized  department  in  prac- 
tically every  State  institution  and  in 
many  colleges  under  private  control.  It 
is  one  phase  of  the  general  tendency  to 
democratize  education. 

Tru€  Function  of  a  Public  Service  Corporation 

Through  extension  work  the  resources 
of  the  university  become  more  available 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  In  a  very 
true  and  broad  sense  It  makes  the  insti- 
tution fulfill  its  true  function  of  a  public- 
service  corporation,  responding  to  the 
call  for  aid,  whether  from  the  public 
elementary  schools  or  secondary  schools, 
for  the  improvement  of  public  health,  for 
civic  betterment,  or  for  the  betterment  of 
economic  or  industrial  conditions. 

The  university  has  two  important 
functions:  To  give  instruction  to  resi- 
dent students  In  the  cultural,  profes- 
sional, and  vocational  branches  of  higher 
education,  and  to  promote  research  and 
investigation  In  the  Important  fields  of 
human  Interest  and  experience.  An  ex- 
tension division  has  three  functions:  To 
carry  as  far  as  possible  to  extramural 
students  the  advantages  for  culture  and 
Instruction  offered  In  residence;  to  dis- 
seminate the  valuable  knowledge  ob- 
tained from  research  and  Investigation; 
and,  finally,  in  addition  to  these  two 
correlative  functions,  to  serve  as  a  co- 
operative bureau  or  clearing  house 
through  which  many  educational  and 
public  service  resources  outside  of  the 
university  may  be  made  available  for 
effective  public  use. 

History  Covers  Nearly  Forty  Years 

University  extension  in  some  form 
has  been  carried  on  since  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  Chautauqua  University  In  1885. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  pioneer 
State  Institution  In  this  field,  took  up  the 
work  In  1892.  It  was  not  until  1906, 
however,  that  Wisconsin  organized  Its 
university  extension  division  on  Its 
present  basis  as  an  extramural  college 
with  a  dean  and  separate  faculty.- 

Between  1906  and  1913,  inclusive,  28 
institutions  organized  university  exten- 
sion, and  within  those  dates  21  other  in- 


stitutions reorganized.  Since  1913,  in 
the  past  decade,  the  work  has  developed 
so  extensively  that  practically  every  in- 
stitution of  learning — ^unlversity,  college, 
normal  school,  technical  school,  or  profes- 
sional school,  whether  private  or  public — 
now  engages  in  some  form  of  extension 
activity. 

Proper  Duty  rf  Tax-supported  InsUiuthm 

Why?  Because  extension  service  Is 
the  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  all  tax-supported  ed- 
ucational institutions  from  the  elemen- 
tary school  to  the  State  university. 

Justification  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  from 
public  moneys  is  contained  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  clauses  of  our  National  and 
State  constitutions.  The  justification 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  de- 
rived from  taxation  by  the  State  for 
universal  education  is  the  fact  now  rec- 
ognized by  all  commonwealths  that 
education  produces  better  citizens  and 
that  a  properly  trained  citizen  Is  gener- 
ally an  asset  and  an  illiterate  or  un- 
trained citizen  Is  generally  a  liability 
in  a  community.  Thomas  Jefferson  de- 
clared with  fervor  that  "no  other 
foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  and  happiness 
than  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  people.  If  a  people  expects  to  be 
Ignorant  and  free  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, it  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be.  Preach  a  crusade  against 
ignorance  I  •* 

On  this  principle  the  United  States 
through  its  several  States  has  entered 
upon  the  most  gigantic  educational  task 
undertaken  by  any  nation,  namely:  To 
provide  at  public  expense  educational 
opportunity  for  "all  the  children  of  all 
the  people,"  from  the  kindergarten  and 
elementary  school  through  the  univer- 
sity. 

Bare  Elements  oj  Education  Not  Enough 

The  program  of  universal  education 
upon  which  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered contemplated  originally  only  the 
education  of  our  youth,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  schools  provide  sufficient 
education  of  the  proper  character  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  good  citi- 
zenship. This  has  proven  not  to  be  the 
case.  A  very  large  proportion  of  pu- 
pils of  the  elementary  school  drop  out 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  with  only 
the  bare  elements  of  an  education  and 
a  fair  use  of  the  tools  of  knowledge,  and 
increasing  numbers  are  eliminated  In 
each  grade  after  the  fifth  up  through 
the  high  school. 

Although  the  growth  In  enrollment  in 
the  secondary  schools  is  one  of  the  out- 


standing features  of  educational  develop- 
ment in  the  past  decade,  still  only  about 
6  per  cent  of  high-school  pupils  graduate 
and  only  about  2  per  cent  go  to  college. 
This  condition  has  brought  about  a  low 
average  of  training  supplied  by  the 
schools,  and  it  is  charged  that  we  are 
training  a  sixth-grade  citizenship  in  the 
United  States. 

The  slogan,  "  Educate  all  the  childroi 
of  all  the  people  "  is  rapidly  being  broad- 
ened to  "  Educate  all  the  people  " — boys, 
girls,  men,  and  women  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  and  occupations.  This  is  what 
educational  extension  is  undertaking  to 
do.  Although  millions  are  now  reached, 
it  has  only  fairly  begun  its  supreme  task. 
To  fit  every  man  and  woman  for  his  or 
her  job,  thereby  making  a  better  eco- 
nomic and  social  asset  for  the  State,  is 
the  goal. 

National  Unioersity  Extension  Association 

To  establish  an  official  and  authorized 
organization  through  which  colleges  and 
universities  and  indivlduahs  engaged  in 
educational  extension  work  may  confer 
for  their  mutual  advantage  and  for  the 
development  and  promotion  of  the  best 
ideas,  methods,  and  standards  for  the 
interpretation  and  dissemination  of  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  the  race  to  all 
who  desire  to  share  Its  benefits,  the  Na- 
tional University  Extension  Association 
was  formed  in  1915,  with  a  membership 
of  22  colleges  and  universities. 

Consistent  with  its  purpose,  the  mem- 
bership in  the  association  is  limited  to 
colleges  and  universities  of  known  and 
recognized  standing  whose  sole  aim  is 
educational  service.  Institutions  con- 
ducted for  financial  gain  or  profit  are 
pot  eligible  for  membership. 

This  association  has  done  valuable 
work  In  attaining  the  alms  set  forth  lo 
its  constitution  by  fostering  a  closer  rela- 
tionship and  better  acquaintance  between 
member  Institutions,  by  adopting  more 
uniform  practices  and  methods,  and  by 
setting  up  proper  Ideals  and  standards 
for  the  many  Institutions  of  various 
ranks  which  in  the  past  few  years 
have  organized  extension  work.  It  has 
been  Instrumental  In  creating  a  more 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  extension 
work  on  the  part  of  regular  members  of 
the  faculties  of  Institutions,  because  of 
a  better  acquaintance  with  it 

Standardization  Is  the  Aim 

Recommendations  have  been  adopted 
with  a  view  to  standardizing  the  charac- 
ter and  content  of  courses,  conditions  of 
admission,  time  allotted  for  extension 
class  work,  examinations,  instruction, 
credits,  and  records. 

(Continued  on  page  804.) 
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Massachusetts  Survey  of  Higher 

Education 

Report  of  Facts  in  Hands  of  Commission.   Especial  Consideration 

to  Establishment  of  State  University.   Excellent  Field  jor  Junior 

Colleges.  State  Scholarship  Plan  Apparently  Not  Practicable 

By  GEORGE  F.  ZOOK 
Specialist  in  Higher  Edtuaiion,  Bureau  of  Education 


MASSACHUSETTS  has  a  wealth 
of  universities  and  colleges 
scarcely  equaled  In  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  But  are  there  enough 
to  take  care  adequately  and  properly  of 
all  the  graduates  of  high  schools  in  Mas- , 
sachusetts  who  are  able  and  anxious  to 
continue  their  education?  If  not,  what 
further  facilities  are  needed  and  how  are* 
they  to  be  provided?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions which  a  special  commission  on 
technical  and  higher  education  appointed 
last  summer  by  Gov.  Channing  Cox 
asked  to  consider  and  solve. 

Inasmuch  as  the  commission  is  com- 
posed of  busy  men  who  realized  that  the 
problem  was  so  large  and  complex  as  to 
require  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
study     and     analysis,     the    commission 
turned  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education    for    assistance.     Instead   of 
suggesting  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion of  educators  to  undertake  the  survey 
and  make  recommendations  op  the  basis 
of  the  facts  secured,  as  has  usually  been 
done  In  the  past,  the  bureau  decided  to 
detail  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  specialist  in 
higher  education,  to  direct  the   survey, 
which  was  to  be  on  a  fact-finding  basis, 
leaving  the  local   commission  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  study  the  report  and 
ma  Ice  such  recommendations  as  seemed 
wise  to  the  members  of  this  commission. 

AUe  Men  Undertake  Special  Investigations 

In  the  conduct  of  the  survey  Doctor 
Zook  has  had  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  well-known  educators,  who  have  un- 
dertaken special  investigations  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dr.  Hollls  Godfrey,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  the  Engineering- 
Economics  Foundation,  research. 

A-  A.  Potter,  dean  of  the  engineering 
school,  Purdue  University,  engineering 
education  and  research. 

Dr.  Helen  B.  Thompson,  dean  of  the 
division  of  home  economics,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  higher  education  for 
young  women. 

Dr.  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  dean  of  the 
school  of  business  and  civic  administra- 
tion, CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York, 


education  in  commerce  and  business  ad- 
ministration. 

Dr.  Clyde  Furst,  secretary  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  matriculation  records  of  en- 
tering students  and  entrance  practices  at 
Massachusetts  universities  and  colleges. 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Golvin,  professor  of 
education,  Columbia  University,  intelli- 
gence tests  of  seniors  in  selected  public 
high  schools. 

Dr.  George  B.  Myers,  professor  of  vo- 
cational education,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, tectmlcal  education  below  engineer" 
ing  grade. 

W.  R  Hart,  professor  of  education, 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  his- 
tory of  State  support  of  higher  education. 

J.  C.  Chrlstensen,  assistant  secretary 
and  purchasing  agent,  University  of 
Michigan,  the  estimated  cost  of  a  State 
university  in  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  L.  B.  Blanch,  specialist  in  charge 
of  land-grant  college  statistics.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  elementary 
and  secondary  education  in  Massachu- 
setts and  the  training  of  secondary  school 
teachers. 

To  Formulate  Policy  Toward  Higher  Education 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  investigation  the 
commission  is  directed  '*to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  opportunities  and 
provisions  for  technical  and  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  need  of  supplementing  the  same  and 
the  methods  of  doing  so  and  whether 
said  methods  should  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  university,  or  fur- 
ther cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth with  existing  institutions,  or 
otherwise." 

A  large  amoimt  of  information  bearing 
on  the  situation  has  been  placed  before 
the  survey  commission,  which  Is  now 
engaged  In  studying  the  fact-finding  re- 
port There  has  been  insufficient  time, 
however,  for  the  commission  to  formu- 
late conclusions  and  recommendations 
during  the  present  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. Accordingly  permission  has  been 
secured  to  postpone  the  date  of  submit- 


ting the  report  until  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year. 

Some  of  the  general  facts  relating  to 
the  survey  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  first  place  the  tremendous 
increase  in  students  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities all  over  the  country  has  been 
shared  in  Massachusetts.  Regular  full- 
time  students  increased  from  20,164  in 
1916  to  27,746  in  1922,  or  37.2  per  cent 
In  Massachusetts,  however,  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  these  students  come 
from  Without  the  State.  In  1921,  50.6 
per  cent  of.  the  students  registered  at 
Massachusetts  colleges  and  universities 
resided  in  other  States.  Statistics  for 
the  same  year  show  that  Massachusetts 
stands  only  twenty-first  In  the  Union  in 
the  proportion  of  its  population  from  19 
to  23  years  of  age  which  is  in  college.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  large  foreign  popu- 
lation has  considerable  influence  on  the 
proportion  of  young  people  who  go  to 
college.  Some  of  the  school  superintend- 
ents and  high-school  principals,  however, 
assert  rather  vigorously  that  the  nature 
of  the  college  entrance  requirements  and 
the  high  rates  of  tuition  also  affect  the 
situation. 

Relatii>ely  Few  Girls  Attend  CoUege 
It  seems  clear  that  young  men  grad- 
uating from  the  public  high  schools 
are  much  more  likely  to  go  to  college 
than  the  young  women.  Last  autumn 
32.5  per  cent  of  the  young  men  graduat- 
ing in  June,  1922,  entered  college,  as 
against  only  10.9  per  cent  of  the  young 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  12.1  per 
cent  of  the  girls  went  to  normal  schools, 
as  against  1.6  per  cent  of  the  boys. 
Girls  also  went  in  much  larger  propor- 
tions to  business  colleges  and  other 
schools. 

In  this  connection  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  according  to  an  intelligence 
test  given  to  3,333  high  school  students 
who  will  graduate  this  spring,  36  per 
cent  of  the  boys  appeared  to  be  good 
college  material,  as  against  only  22  per 
cent  of  the  girls.  However,  the  girls 
who  planned  to  go  to  college  appeared  to 
be  fully  the  equal  of  the  boys  in  mental 
abiUty. 

Capable  Girls  Seem  to  Atoid  Normal  Schools 
On  the  other  hand,  the  students,  most 
of  them  young  women,  who  planned  to 
go  to  normal  schools  A.ere,  according  to 
the  results  of  the  tests,  not  only  of  lower 
average  mental  ability  than  those  who 
exx)ected  to  enter  college  but  also  lower 
than  the  general  average  of  those  who 
did  not  expect  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  all. 

The  results  of  the  mental  tests  are  un- 
doubtedly very  significant.  They  indi- 
cate that  the  teacher  training  institu- 
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tloDs  are  not  on  the  average  obtaining 
as  capable  students  as  the  colleges  and 
universities.  It  also  seems  clear  that 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents of  superior  ability  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  do  not  expect  to  con- 
tinue their  education  anywhere. 

Tests  Do  not  Measure  Character 

It  should  be  pointed  out»  however,  that 
the  tests  are  not  intended  primarily  to 
measure  any  other  mental  ability  than 
that  of  doing  successful  work  in  college. 
It  is  also  assumed  that  qualities  of  de- 
termination, honesty,  application,  and 
perseverance  may  overcome  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  handicap  of  lower 
mental  ability.  Such  characteristics  are 
found  among  young  women  perhaps  even 
to  a  greater  extent  than  among  young 
men.  Moreover,  a  greater  proportion  of 
young  women  graduate  from  high  school 
than  young  men — a  situation  which 
would  naturally  tend  to  lower  the  aver- 
age grades  made  by  the  young  women. 

Some  of  the  colleges  in  Massachusetts 
serve  the  residents  of  the  State  pri- 
marily, while  others  are  national  institu- 
tions in  all  but  name.  Boston  College 
leads  with  96.6  per  cent  of  its  student 
body  from  Massachusetts;  Northeastern 
University,  93  per  cent;  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  85.8  per  cent ;  Bos- 
ton University,  80.7  per  cent  Th^ 
higher  institutions  which  draw  the  small- 
est percentage  of  students  from  Massa- 
chusetts are:  Williams  College,  17.4  per 
cent;  WeDesley  College,  17.9  per  cent; 
Smith  College,  21.1  per  cent;  Amherst 
College,  23.4  per  cent;  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  26.5  per  cent ;  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 38.6. 

Hareard  Draws  Largely  from  Public  Schools 

Certain  of  the  colleges  draw  their 
Massachusetts  students  primarily  from 
the  private  secondary  schools,  as,  for 
example.  Smith  College,  63.4  per  cent; 
Williams  College,  62.5  per  cent ;  and  Bos- 
ton College,  57.8  per  cent  Harvard  Uni- 
versity drew  60.8  per  cent  of  its  Massa- 
chusetts students  who  entered  in  the 
autumn  of  1922  from  the  public  high 
schools. 

At  all  of  the  Massachusetts  colleges 
and  universities,  except  Boston  College, 
the  rate  of  tuition  has  Increased  since 
1916.  The  general  average  for  tuition 
in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  has  Increased 
from  $141.67  to  $218.03,  or  53.9  per  cent 
In  general,  tuition  for  technical  and 
professional  curricula  have  not  ad- 
vanced quite  so  much. 

Notwithstanding  this  situation  the 
proportion  of  income  secured  by  the  in- 
stitutions from  tuition  fees  has  not  been 
increased.  Moreover,  the  total  amount 
of  money   distributed   annually   by   the 


colleges  to  needy  and  worthy  students  is 
impressive  in  size.  In  1921-22  the 
amount  was  $726,361.  Also,  on  account 
of  the  short  distances  In  Massachusetts 
and  the  unusually  good  transportation 
facilities,  a  large  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents who  attend  college  can  live  at 
home  while  doing  so  If  they  wish. 

The  survey  commission  was  directed 
specifically  to  consider  two  methods  of 
supplementing  the  present  provisions 
for  technical  and  higher  education  In 
the  Commonwealth;  namely,  "the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  university,  or 
further  cooperation  with  existing  Insti- 
tutions." 

State  Scholarships  Seem  Unconstitutional 

It  seems  clear  that  the  latter  method 
refers  to  the  possible  establishment  In 
Massachusetts  of  a  system  of  State 
scholarships  such  as  now  obtains  In  New 
York  State.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
provision  In  the  State  constitution  popu- 
larly known  as  the  "antiald"  clause, 
there  was  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  such  a  system  of  State  scholar- 
ships would  be  constitutlonaL  This 
clause  declares  that  the  State  shall  not 
make  any  grants  or  appropriations  of 
money  "for  the  purpose  of  founding, 
maintaining,  or  aiding  any  school  or  In- 
stitution of  learning  •  •  •  which  is 
not  publicly  owned  and  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  ♦  ♦  ♦  of  public  officers 
or  public  agents  authorized  by  the  Com- 
monwealth or  Federal  authority,  or 
both." 

A  digest  of  the  New  York  plan  of 
State  scholarships  was  sent  to  the  at- 
torney general  In  Massachusetts  with  a 
request  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
a  similar  plan  would  be  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  anti-aid  clause  In  the 
Massachusetts  constitution. 

No  Public  Expenditure  Jor  Private  Purpose 

In  his  reply  the  attorney  general  de- 
clined to  give  a  positive  opinion.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  "a  payment 
of  tuition,  whether  directly  to  the  pri- 
vate Institution  or  to  the  scholar  under 
such  conditions  that  in  effect  It  Is  a 
payment  to  the  Institution,  if  the  effect 
of  It  Is  to  aid  the  Institution,  would 
seem  to  achieve  the  forbidden  result  by 
Indirection.'*  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
scholarship  payment  were  made  outright 
to  an  Individual  without  restriction  as 
to  its  use  to  pay  tuition  in  obtaining  a 
college  education,  a  different  problem 
is  presented.  "  It  Is  too  well  settled  to 
require  discussion,"  said  the  attorney 
general,  "that  public  money  can  not  be 
spent  for  a  private  purpose."  There- 
fore, he  concluded,  "in  seeking  to  avoid 
the  prohibition  upon  expending  public 
funds  in  order  to  aid  or  maintain  col- 


leges or  universities  not  under  public 
control,  care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid 
the  prohibition  upon  giving  away  publie 
money  for  a  private  purpose.  To  formu- 
late a  bill  which  will  avoid  both  tliis 
Scylla  and  that  Charybdls  will  require 
no  little  skill." 

Cooperation  with  Existing  Institutions  Improbable 

After  examining  the  attorney  gener- 
aVs  opinion  the  survey  commission  de- 
cided that  it  was  unlikely  a  bill  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  State  scholarships 
could  be  drawn,  which  would  be  declared 
constitutional  by  the  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. No  other  plan  of  cooperating 
with  existing  institutions  has  as  yet  l)eeD 
presented  except  the  possibility  of  tak- 
ing over  certain  existing  higher  institu- 
tions under  complete  State  control.  Up 
to  this  time  no  institutions  have  offered 
themselves  to  the  State  and  it  seems  Im- 
probable that  they  will  do  so. 

Accordingly  the  survey  commission  has 
examined  other  possibilities,  including  a 
State  university.  Uppermost  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  suggestion  has  been  the 
cost  of  such  a  State  university.  A  care- 
ful analysis  was  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
State  university  enrolling  4,000  students 
distributed  as  follows:  (1)  Arts  and 
science,  1.250;  (2)  engineering,  600;  (3) 
medicine,  300;  (4)  law,  250;  (5)  phar- 
macy, 150;  (6)  dentistry,  150;  (7)  com- 
merce and  business,  500;  (8)  education, 
600;  (9)  graduate  school,  200.  The 
medium  estimate  for  buildings  and  fur- 
niture was  $9,975,000.  No  estimates 
were  made  on  the  cost  of  land.  The 
medium  estimate  for  equipment  y^AS 
$1,665,000.  The  probable  annual  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  was  fixed  at 
$1,970,500,  including  receipts  from  stu- 
dent fees.  No  estimates  were  included 
for  university  extension  work  or  for  in- 
struction In  agriculture.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  present  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  and  the  omlverslty 
extension  division  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  annual  estimates  already 
mentioned. 

Twelve  Junior  Colleges  Would  Supply  State 

The  attentlpn  of  the  survey  commis- 
sion has  also  been  directed  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  establishing  a  State-wide  sys- 
tem of  Junior  colleges.  The  outstanding 
features  of  the  plan  are  that  the  Junior 
colleges  should  be  supported  largely  by 
the  State  and  supervised  by  the  State 
department  of  education,  but  that  they 
should  be  administered  through  local 
school  systems.  It  was  shown  that  by 
locating  12  of  these  Junior  colleges  in 
the  chief  centers  of  population,  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  population  would  be 
within  15  miles  of  a  Junior  college. 
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A  London  Experiment  in  Dilution 

"  Motherly  Womtn,"  wHhoui  Teachers'  Certificates,  Placed  in  Schools 

for  Ir^anls  After  Three  Mordhs  of  Intensive  Training,   Demand  for 

Dismissal  of  Married  Women  from  Teaching  Staff 

By  A  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT 


FOR  MANY  years — a  generation  al- 
most— London  elementary  schools 
have  been  staffed  exclusively  by 
trained  and  certificated  teachers.  The 
certificate  is  that  awarded  by  the  board 
of  education,  and  the  training  that  ac- 
quired, for  the  most  part,  after  a  two 
years'  college  course.  In  1904,  when  the 
London  County  Cpuncil  became  the  Lon- 
don education  authority,  the  denomina- 
tional or  no^provided  schools  were 
placed  on  the  rate-aided  list.  Teachers 
in  these  schools  were  put  on  the  London 
scale  of  salaries,  and  trained  certificated 
teachers  appointed  as  vacancies  arose. 
Id  1912  there  only  remained  a  small  resi- 
due of  untrained  and  uncertificated 
teachers  from  the  one-time  staffs  of  non- 
provided  schools.  The  Council,  desirous 
of  being  in  a  position  to  say  that  every 
London  teacher  was  college-trained  and 
certificated,  decided  to  advance  loans  to 
this  residue  in  order  that  they  might 
undergo  training — ^the  loans  to  be  re- 
paid by  installments  from  the  higher 
salary  which  would  subsequently  be  re- 
ceived. 

Dilution  Began  as  a  War  Measurt 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  teach- 
ers in  London  out  of  a  total  of  7,000  en- 
listed during  the  war.  They  were  re- 
placed largely  by  women  teachers,  whose 
places,  in  turn,  were  filled  In  girls*  and 
infants'  departments  by  untrained  and 
unqualified  women  teachers.  This  di- 
lution was  accepted  by  the  teaching  pro- 
fession as  a  temporary  war  measure, 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  normal 
practice  of  appointing  only  trained  and 
certificated  teachers  would  be  resumed 
when  conditions  became  normal. 

Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war  these 
temporary  appointments  were  termi- 
nated, and  pre-war  staffing  conditions 
reestablished.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  increase  the  recruitment  of 
teachers  both  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  London  County  Council.  The 
Bumham  scales  of  salary  and  the  act  of 
Parliament  establishing  a  noncontribu- 
tory  pension  scheme  played  their  part  in 
overcoming  a  dearth  of  qualified  teach- 
ers. 

The  war  released  many  emotions.  The 
enfranchisement  of  women  stimulated 
the  demand  for  equal  pay,  the  returned 
soldier   teachers,    in    particular,    clam- 


ored for  a  scale  of  salary  commensurate 
with  famllr  responsibilities. 

The  cleavage  between  many  men  and 
women  teachers,  which  began  with  the 
pre-war  "  suffragette  "  agitation,  was  ac- 
centuated. The  National  Union  of 
Teachers  and  its  local  afiiliation,  the 
Ix>iidon  Teachers'  Association,  retained 
the  moderates;  the  National  Union  of 
Women  Teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Schoolmas- 
ters, on  the  other,  recruited  the  intran- 
sigents, most  of  whom  are  largely  occu- 
pied in  mutual  recriminations,  or,  alter- 
natively, in  attacking  the  National 
Union,  which,  turn  and  turn  about,  stri- 
dently assails  its  opponents.  Great 
harm,  in  fact,  is  being  done  to  education 
in  this  country  by  the  Intemperate  en- 
thusiasm of  partisan  unions. 

Experimtnl  Suggested  By  Board  of  Education 

The  Qeddes  axe  [i.  e.,  a  report  recom- 
mending radical  economies]  struck, 
therefore,  at  a  profession  divided  by  in- 
ternal discord.  The  London  County 
Council,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Education,  decided  to 
appoint  a  number  of  "  motherly  women  *' 
for  classes  of  infants  under  5.  These 
motherly  women  were  to  have  three 
months'  intensive  training,  with  a  re- 
taining wage  of  1  guinea  a  week,  and 
then  were  to  receive  a  salary  of  £110, 
rising  by  annual  increments  to  £155  a 
year,  as  compared  with  an  average  sal- 
ary of  £305  paid  to  certificated  women 
assistant  teachers  in  London.  They 
would  be  discharged  after  seven  years' 
service.  The  experiment  was  confined, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  100  women  to 
be  designated  "infants'  assistants." 
There  are  in  the  London  schools  about 
100,000  children  under  6,  and  these  are 
taught  by  2,000  fully  certificated  teachers. 

The  teaching  profession  has  protested 
vehemently  against  the  experiment,  but 
to  no  purpose,  the  London  head  mis- 
tresses who,  at  the  instigation  of  their 
union,  declined  at  first  to  receive  the 
Infants*  assistants,  being  "persuaded  ' 
by  official  action  to  do  so.  Generally 
si>eaking,  popular  opinion  supports  the 
action  of  the  London  County  Council, 
particularly  as  most  of  the  other  educa- 
tion authorities  are  employing,  and  al- 
ways have  employed  without  protest,  un- 
qualified teachers  in  infants'  schools,  and 


advertisements  for  such  teachers  con- 
stantly appear  in  the  teachers'  organs; 
In  fact,  there  are  13,000  \mcertlficated 
teachers  in  other  parts  of  England. 

It  has  been  freely  stated  that  many 
trained  teachers  would  be  unable  to  find 
posts  on  leaving  college.  A  demand  now 
has  arisen,  in  consequence,  for  the  dis- 
missal of  married  women  teachers. 
Some  authorities  are  already  acting  upon 
this,  and  London  is  contemplating  re- 
quiring that,  in  the  future,  women  teach- 
ers shall  resign  on  marriage.  There  are 
in  London  14.020  women  teachers,  of 
whom  3,777,  or  26  per  cent,  are  married. 
The  teachers  are  vigorously  protesting 
against  the  dismissal  of  married 
teachers. 

Conditions  BttUr  than  Before  the  War 

The  London  scale  of  salaries,  which  is 
now  being  reviewed,  provides  a  maxi- 
mum of  £340  a  year  for  women  certifi- 
cated teachers  and  £440  for  men.  Five 
per  cent  has  already  been  deducted  for 
superannuation  and  an  additional  5  per 
cent  has  been  voluntarily  surrendered  at 
the  instigation  of  the  authorities'  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Bumham  committee. 
This  will  leave  the  maximum  salary  for 
women  and  men  teachers  in  London 
respectively  at  £300  and  £400  a  year,  as 
compared  with  the  pre-war  maxima  of 
£150  and  £200.  To  this  post-war  im- 
provement must  be  added  the  far- 
reaching  superannuation  scheme  which 
has  been  placed  upon  the  statute  book. 
The  Geddes  committee  estimated  that 
this  scheme  would  ultimately  cost  the 
tax-payer  £12,000,000  a  year,  of  which 
£2,000,000  will  now  be  recovered  by  the 
5  per  cent  contribution.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  ofljcials  of  the  London  County 
Council,  unlike  civil  servants,  pay  a 
varying  percentage  on  their  income  for 
superannuation  purposes.  When  their 
scheme  was  reviewed  some  time  ago, 
their  staff  association  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  a  contributory  scheme  was, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred  to  a  non- 
contributory  scheme.  Teachers  can 
complain  of  breaches  of  faith — if  it  is 
admissible  that  Parliament  has  no 
sovereign  right  to  alter  previous  legisla- 
tion— but  women  teachers  at  least  are 
undoubtedly  much  better  off  to-day  than 
they  had  reason  to  hope  for  in  1914. 

A  million  dollars  in  10  installments 
will  be  paid  to  teachers*  college,  Co- 
lumbia University,  by  the  International 
Education  Board,  which  was  recently 
founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
This  fund  is  to  be  used  In  the  further- 
ance of  work  with  students  from  foreign 
countries  who  are  studying  at  teachers* 
college  and  In  the  study  of  educational 
problems  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  came. 
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All -Year  Schools  Have 
Many  Advantages 

Dtttlapei  from  Summer  Sessions,  and 

Follow  Plan  of  University  of  Chicago, 

Ten  Cities  Have  Adopted  Plan 

By  BERTHA  Y.  HEBB 
City  Schools  Dioishru  Bureau  of  Education 

T17HAT  shall  we  do  with  the  children 
VV  in  summer?  is  a  question  that  is 
puzzling  school  officials,  parents,  and  all 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  children.  As  a  partial  solution  of  the 
problem  many  cities  have  established 
municipal  playgrounds.  These  play- 
grounds, as  recreational  and  health- 
giving  agencies  and  as  preventives  of 
Juvenile  crime,  are  of  inestimable  value. 
To  give  wholesome  occupation  to  other 
children  during  the  summer  vacation, 
some  cities  have  established  summer- 
school  sessions  about  six  weeks  in 
length,  where  pupils  can  malce  up  work 
or  skip  a  grade.  As  a  development  of 
the  summer-school  session,  certain  cities 
have  established  all-year  schools.  These 
schools  are  open  48  weeks  in  the  year, 
with  a  week  of  vacation  at  Christmas,  a 
week  at  Easter,  and  two  weeks  In 
summer.  Under  this  plan,  In  both 
summer  and  winter,  the  children's  time 
is  divided  among  the  schoolroom,  the 
playground,  and  the  school  shops.  Sub- 
stitution of  short  vacations  for  the 
traditional  long  vacation  eliminates 
much  educational  waste. 

CkiUrm  BeUer  off  in  School 

From  the  hygienic  point  of  view  the 
children  are  better  off  in  the  large  and 
pleasant  classrooms,  upon  the  school 
playgrounds,  and  in  the  school  shops 
than  in  the  streets,  or  sometimes  even 
than  in  their  own  homes.  School  physi- 
cians and  nurses  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  de- 
clare that  the  children  attending  the  all- 
year  school  are  in  better  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  than  those 
children  who  have  remained  In  the  city 
without  attending  school.  Many  of  the 
children  who  have  been  at  school  all 
summer  are  found  to  have  as  good 
health  as  children  who  have  been  at  the 
seashore. 

Children  who  must  leave  school  at  an 
early  age  to  go  to  work  find  the  all-year 
school  of  great  value,  for  the  additional 
sessions  permit  them  to  complete  more 
grades  In  the  few  years  they  spend  In 
school  than  they  can  complete  under  the 
ordinary  plan.  Since  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  that  two-thirds  of  the  chil- 
dren entering  the  first  grade  of  our 
schools  leave  before  they  reach  the  high 
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school,  it  is  clear  that  large  numbers  of 
children  would  be  benefited  by  the  op- 
portunity to  finish  more  of  the  course 
during  the  years  they  remain  at  schooL 
The  all-year  school  is  economical,  for 
it  endeavors  to  give  the  taxpayer  the 
equivalent  of  every  dollar  that  he  puts 
into  it  It  keeps  the  large  and  costly 
schoolhouse  in  use  the  whole  year,  in- 
cluding the  summer,  when  heat  and 
light  are  not  required.  Since  many 
children  complete  the  course  sooner  In 
the  all-year  school  than  in  the  ordinary 
school,  classroom  space  is  released,  and 
the  school  can  serve  more  pupils.  The 
value  of  this  is  apparent  owing  to  the 
great  shortage  of  school  buildings 
throughout  the  country.  In  1920-21,  ac- 
cording to  reports  received  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  ot  Education 
from  859  cities,  there  was  a  shortage 
of  507,524  sittings  for  school  children. 
To  add  to  the  shortage,  the  number  of 
children  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  300,000  a  year. 

Schools  Formerly  in  Session  Almost  Continuously 

In  the  time  of  our  forefathers  nearly 
all  the  schools  In  the  larger  cities  were 
In  session  virtually  the  whole  year 
around.  In  1840  the  length  of  the  school 
term  In  some  of  our  larger  cities  was: 
New  York  City,  49  weeks;  Chicago,  48 
weeks,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, 11  months;  Buffalo,  12  months; 
Detroit,  259  days;  and  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington  nearly  as  long. 

Many  progressive  cities  and  towns 
have  returned  to  the  all-year  school  cal- 
endar. Among  these  cities  are  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex.,  Amarlllo,  Tex.;  Ard- 
more,  Okla.;  Bluffton,  Ind.;  Eveleth, 
Minn.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Mason  City,  Iowa; 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Omaha,  Nebr.  (High 
School  of  Commerce)  ;  and  Tulsa,  Okla. 
The  all-year  plan  has  recently  been  ap- 
proved by  the  school  board  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  its 
adoption  is  in  abeyance. 

The  first  all-year  school  in  Newark 
was  established  In  1912.  Ten  years  later 
these  schools  had  Increased  to  15,  In- 
cluding 8  elementary  schools,  1  Junior 
and  1  senior  high  school,  and  5  schools 
for  vocational  and  other  special  classes. 
Nearly  18,000  pupils  were  enrolled  In 
these  all-year  schools  in  the  summer  of 
1922,  including  10,281  in  elementary^ 
schools,  2,018  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  and  541  in  schools  for  special 
classes. 

One  of  the  best  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  all-year  plan  is  the  success  of 
summer  sessions,  and  nearly  every  pro- 
gressive city  in  the  United  States  now 
opens  its  schools  for  about  six  weeks 
each  summer.  In  1917,  summer  sessions 
were  held  for  high-school  pupils  In  109 


Psychiatric  Tests  for 
Troublesome  Girls 

Carefully  Systematized  Examination  (f 
Disciplinary  Cases  in  New  York  City 
High  School.  Satisfactory  Adjustments 

/^IRLS  who  are  troublesome  discipline 
^^  cases,  or  are  apparently  of  low  men- 
tality, or  appear  to  be  in  poor  physical 
and  mental  condition,  are  studied  care- 
fully at  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York  City.  A  woman  physi- 
cian receives  from  the  office  of  the  general 
advisers  a  statement  of  the  conditioiu 
surrounding  each  girl,  not  only  the  special 
difficulty  requiring  investigation,  but  a 
record  of  school  failures,  of  conduct,  at- 
tendance, and  punctuality,  her  Intel- 
ligence quotient,  statements  from  teach- 
ers that  will  tend  to  give  light  on  the 
case,  and  Information  concerning  the 
girl's  home  environment  and  her  voca- 
tional aim.  When  the  physician  Is  well 
acquainted  with  the  case  she  interviews 
the  girl,  and  gives  her  a  physical  and  a 
psychiatric  examination.  If  the  girl  has 
not  been  rated  previously  as  to  Intel- 
ligence, the  Terman  test  is  given  her  by 
a  psychologist  before  the  psychiatric  test 
After  giving  the  psychiatric  examina- 
tion the  physician  makes  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  case.  Including  the  girVs 
family  history,  her  personal  history,  her 
medical  history,  the  results  of  the  physi- 
cal and  the  psychiatric  examinations,  and 
recommendations  for  treatment.  This  re- 
port is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  general 
advisers,  and  efforts  are  made  to  follow 
the  recommendations.  In  some  cases  the 
advisers  suggest  modification  of  the  in- 
dividual school  program;  in  others  they 
arrange  for  treatment  at  a  mental  clinic, 
a  throat  and  nose  clinic,  or  a  dental 
clinic.  One  girl  was  seat  to  a  con- 
valescent home  in  the  country,  and  some 
girls  have  been  put  in  touch  with  certain 
social  activities  In  the  school.  Of  44 
girls  examined  during  the  present  school 
year,  satisfactory  adjustments  have 
been  made  In  23  cases,  resulting  in 
better  work  and  conduct,  and  better 
mental  and  physical  conditions.  Six  girls 
have  been  withdrawn  from  school  by 
their  parents.  Fifteen  cases  are  still  in 
process  of  adjustment. 

cities,  and  for  elementary  school  pupils 
li^  211  cities,  and  many  more  cities  have 
taken  up  summer  work  since  then.  In 
Detroit,  the  superintendent  of  schools 
considers  the  summer  sessions  a  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  two-semester 
system.  Last  year's  summer  schools  in 
Detroit  enrolled  8,964  pupils  In  ele^ 
mentary  grades  and  1,866  in  high-school 
grades,  and  both  groups  had  more  than 
90  per  cent  attendance. 
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Organization  of  Public  Instruction  in  Hawaii 

DtparUnent  cf  Public  Instruction  Dates  from  1820.  Practically  Entire 

Population  Went  to  School  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.   Peculiar  Relation 

Between  SuperirUendent  and  Commissioners 

By  VAUGHAN  MacCAUGHEY 
SuperMenJent  of  Puhlk  InsirucUon  for  Hawaii 


THE  HAWAIIAN  Archipelago,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  been 
an  Integral  political  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  was  an- 
nexed by  treaty  and  is  the  result  neither 
of  conquest  nor  purchase. 

The  governor  of  Hawaii  Is  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  confirmed  by  the  national  Senate. 
Hawaii  has  a  representative  legislative 
body,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
half  a  century.  Since  annexation,  she 
has  had  a  Delegate  in  Ck)ngress,  though 
without  vote. 

The  Territorial  government  Is  admin- 
istered through  executive  departments, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  advisory 
boards.  Public  health  is  served,  for  ex- 
ample, through  the  Territorial  board  of 
health.  There  is  a  Territorial  board  of 
agriculture  and  forestry,  and  several 
other  Territorial  boards  in  connection 
with  executive  departments.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  larger  working  units  are  a 
,  number  of  special  commissions  and 
boards.  The  industrial  or  reform  schools 
are  under  a  board  of  industrial  schools. 
The  Lahainaluna  School,  formerly  for 
the  training  of  Hawaiian  Christian  min- 
isters, and  now  an  agricultural  and  trade 
school^  is  under  a  special  board.  The 
Territorial  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
is  administered  by  its  own  board.  The 
University  of  Hawaii,  which  has  grown 
in  recent  years,  is  under  its  own  board 
of  regents.  Many  other  special  com- 
missions and  boards  might  be  enumer- 
ated. 

Well  Orgartiied  County  Copernmtnt 

In  addition  to  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, there  is  a  fairly  highly  or- 
ganized system  of  county  government. 
Each  county  has  its  board  of  supervisors, 
which  conducts  the  usual  duties  of 
county  and  municipal  boards. 

The  department  of  public  instruction 
is  one  of  the  oldest  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment Its  early  history  dates  back 
to  the  days  of  the  New  English  mission- 
aries, who  arrived  in  1820,  and  who  ini- 
tiated the  era  of  public  education. 

A  printing  press  was  set  up  in  1822. 
Before  the  end  of  1824,  2,000  native 
Hawalians  had  learned  to  read.  Under 
the  mandates  of  the  native  chiefs  a  re- 
markable system  of  schools  was  estab- 
lished.   The  people  were  commanded  to 


assemble  at  certain  places  for  Instruc- 
tion, and  between  1824  and  1827,  prac- 
tically the  entire  adult  population  went 
to  schooL  This  phenomenon  is  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  peo- 
ple. 

In  1832  schools  began  to  be  opened 
for  the  Hawaiian  children  and  these 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  schools 
for  adults. 

In  1836  there  were  probably  15,000  pu- 
pils in  the  public  schools.  Among  the 
notable  schools  established  during  this 
and  the  immediate  subsequent  periods 
were — Oahu  Charity  School,  Lahaina- 
luna Seminary,  Punahou  Academy,  Hilo 
Boarding  School,  Royal  Boarding  SchooL 

The  public-school  system  was  organ- 
ized as  a  department  of  monarchial 
government  in  1845,  at  which  time  Mr. 
William  Bichards  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong, 
who  was  an  ardent  disciple  and  admirer 
of  Horace  Mann,  and  father  of  Gen. 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  founder 
of  Hampton  Institute. 

Suptrintendenis  Were  AUe  Men 
In  1855  the  department  was  reorgan- 
ized but  Mr.  Armstrong  continued  as 
president  of  the  board  of  education  until 
his  death  in  1800.  During  the  next  40 
years  the  presiding  oflace  of  the  bureau 
of  public  instruction  was  filled  by  an 
impressive  series  of  distinguished  men, 
whose  names  and  deeds  bulk  large  in 
Hawaiian  history. 

Upon  annexation  in  1900  the  depart- 
ment was  reorganized  and  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  became  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  In  more  recent 
years  the  old  office  of  inspector  general 
has  been  abolished.  At  the  present  time 
the  department  comprises  a  superintend- 
ent and  six  commissioners,  all  appointed 
by  the  governor,  the  former  for  a  period 
of  four  years  and  the  latter  for  terms  of 
two  years. 

The  Territorial  law  explicitly  provides 
that  "  no  person  in  holy  orders  or  a  min- 
ister of  religion  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
commissioner."  Women  shall  be  eligible 
to  be  appointed  as  commissioners;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  not  more  than  three 
shall  hold  commissions  at  any  one  time. 
It  is  required  that  two  of  the  commis- 
sioners shall  be  residents  of  the  county 


of  Hawaii,  two  of  the  county  of  Oahu, 
one  for  the  county  of  Maul,  and  one  for 
the  county  of  Kauai. 

The  service  is  purely  honorary  and 
there  are  no  salaries  or  stipends  of  any 
sort.  Traveling  expenses  are  allowed 
only  to  cover  actual  expenses  and  are 
paid  on  approved  vouchers.  It  is  an 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  good  citizen- 
ship and  idealism  of  Hawaii  that  service 
on  this  board  has  always  attracted  men 
and  women  with  high  intellectual,  busi- 
ness, and  civic  qualifications. 

Inasmuch  as  the  commissioners  and 
the  superintendent  are  appointed  directly 
ly  the  governor,  and  responsible  to  him, 
the  situation  is  unique  and  without  par- 
allel on  the  mainland.  The  law  nowhere 
clearly  defines  the  relationship  which 
shall  exist  between  the  superintendent 
and  the  commissioners. 

Important  Funetiom  of  Sapervising  Principals 

Next  in  Importance  is  the  group  of  su- 
pervising principals.  These  correspond 
In  number  and  geographical  distribution 
to  the  commissioners  and.  In  many  re- 
spects, function  as  do  district  or  county 
superintendents  on  the  mainland.  They 
are  appointed,  however,  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
department  In  each  county  or  district 
the  commissioner  represents  sound  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  supervising  principal 
represents  technical  educational  knowl- 
edge and  the  details  of  administration. 

Six  years  ago,  owing  to  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  industrial  education,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  supervising  princi- 
pals were  not  qualified  to  handle  this 
type  of  work,  the  position  of  industrial 
supervisor  was  created.  The  industrial 
supervisor,  one  for  each  island,  has  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  program  of  Industrial 
education  on  his  island. 

The  county  boards  of  supervisors  are 
responsible  for  the  expenditures  cover- 
ing erection  of  new  school  buildings, 
teachers'  cottages,  repairs,  upkeep,  equip- 
ment, etc.  These  expenditures  are  from 
appropriations  made  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  upon  a  budget  submitted  by 
the  department  jointly  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  boards  of  supervisors.  This 
division  of  authority  between  the  terri- 
torial department  and  county  boards  is 
cumbersome  and  fraught  with  many  ob- 
vious difficulties.  The  Federal  School 
Survey  Commission,  In  1920,  in  Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  16,  rec- 
ommended such  reorganization  as  would 
secure  **  unity  of  action,  definiteness  of 
responsibility,  and  promptness  in  execu- 
tion." 

Hawaii's  public-school  organization 
presents  many  contrasts  with  mainland 
States  and  communities,  and  its  terri- 
torial department  is  unique  in  many  of 
its  features. 
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Meeting  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union 

Program  Shows   Good  Balance  Bdween 

Practical  Topics  and  Those  of  Educational 

Interest.  New  Officers  Elected 

By  NINA  C.  VANDEWAUCER 

THE  PITTSBURGH  meeting  of  the 
Interaational  Kindergarten  Union, 
April  16-20,  was  a  very  successful  one. 
The  attendance  of  over  1,000  represented 
26  States.  A  new  appreciation  of  the 
kindergarten  on  the  part  of  the  school 
was  seen  in  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
delegates  were  primary  teachers  who 
were  sent  by  the  local  grade  teachers* 
associations,  with  their  expenses  paid. 
Two  primary  teachers  were  on  the  pro- 
gram of  one  of  the  groups. 

The  program  showed  a  good  balance 
between  practical  topics  and  those  of 
general  educational  Interest  Visits  to 
the  kindergartens  and  conferences  were 
provided  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of 
the  several  groups.  The  general  ad- 
dresses were  of  a  high  order.  Some  of 
the  speakers  were  new  to  kindergarten 
audiences.  Among  these  was  Angelo 
Patrl,  of  New  York  City.  He  was  in- 
troduced as  the  best-known  and  most- 
loved  school  principal  in  the  United 
States.  His  address  on  "Aspects  of  child 
growth  "  was  marked  by  the  same  deep 
insight  into  the  needs  of  the  developing 
child  that  his  writings  show,  and  was 
greatly  appreciated.  Dr.  William  Root, 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  brought 
a  new  message  concerning  the  kinder- 
garten. He  showed  it  to  be  economically 
Justified,  but  to  have  ample  justification 
aside  from  this  in  the  building  up  of 
children's  intelligence  and  the  satisfying 
of  their  emotional  needs  during  the  early 
years.  Dr.  Bird  Baldwin,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  gave  the  latest  word  In 
curriculum  making  in  his  illustrated  ad- 
dress on  "Measuring  childhood,"  by 
showing  that  children  have  a  mental  and 
physical  age  as  well  as  a  chronological 
one,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  in 
adjusting  the  curriculum  to  the  child's 
needs.  Other  addresses  that  were  of  spe- 
cial value  were  those  by  Doctor  Earhart, 
supervisor  of  music  in  Pittsburgh,  on 
"  Music  in  the  kindergartens "  and  the 
one  on  "  Standards  in  early  elementary 
education,"  by  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Bonser, 
of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 
That  those  by  Miss  Lucy  Wheelock  and 
Prof.  Patty  S.  Hill  were  appreciated 
goes  without  saying. 

The  following  three  new  officers  were 
elected,  the  other  three  holding  over: 
President,  Miss  Ella  Ruth  Boyce,  super- 
visor of  kindergartens,  Pittsburgh;  sec- 


ond vice  president,  Barbara  Greenwood, 
southern  branch.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles;  auditor,  AUene 
Seaton,  special  supervisor  of  kinder- 
gartens, Louisville.  Ky.  The  place  of 
meeting  for  1924  Is  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  symposium 
supper.  At  this  the  progress  of  the  kin- 
dergarten since  a  former  meeting  In  1903 
was  pointed  out 

Elssential  Part  of  Rural  School 
Elquipment 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  library 
Is  receiving  increasing  recognition  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
rural  school,  according  to  Rural  Schools 
News  Letter  No.  3,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  Maine 
State  Library  Is  rendertng  good  service 
by  sending  out  traveling  libraries  to  rural 
schools,  and  also  by  encouraging  the 
schools  to  have  permanent  libraries  when- 
ever possible.  The  traveling  libraries 
each  comprise  50  volumes,  and  are  sent 
to  schools  for  six  months'  use  on  pay- 
ment of  $2.50.  The  books  are  selected 
for  various  grades  of  pupils  and  for  pro- 
fessional reading  by  teachers.  The  de- 
mand for  this  service  has  greatly  In- 
creased lately,  and  the  legislature  has 
appropriated  $20,000  for  the  work. 

The  Chazy  central  rural  school  In  New 
York  has  a  rural  school  library.  There 
Is  a  reading  room  equipped  with  profes- 
sional books  for  the  teachers,  a  reference 
collection  for  upper  grade  and  high- 
school  use,  current  periodicals,  and  a 
carefully  selected  elementary  library. 
Slides,  pictures,  and  clippings  are  also 
at  hand.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use 
of  books  and  libraries.  In  Virginia  more 
than  1,400  school  libraries  have  been  es- 
tablished within  the  past  four  and  a  half 
years.  Forty  dollars  is  spent  on  each  of 
these  libraries.  The  local  school  board 
appropriates  $15,  the  community  $15,  and 
the  State  $10. 

To  assist  needy  students  of  music,  to 
aid  schools  and  colleges  where  music  Is 
taught,  to  encourage  the  organization  of 
movements  for  the  advancement  of  music, 
and  otherwise  to  promote  the  study  of 
music,  the  JuilUard  Musical  Foundation, 
established  under  the  will  of  Augustus 
D.  JuilUard,  of  New  York,  is  spending 
the  income  from  more  than  $10,000,000. 

Both  the  King  James  and  Douay  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  have  been  used  in  pre- 
paring a  pamphlet  containing  selections 
for  dally  reading  of  Scripture  in  the 
public  schools  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Academic  Subjects  in  High- 
School  "Meet" 

Colorado  Western  State  College  Holds  Con- 
tests for  Representatit>es  of  High  Schook 
Scholarships  and  Medals  Awarded 

A  CONTEST  In  scholarship  on  the 
principle  of  a  track  meet  will  be 
held  for  Colorado  high  schools  on  May  11 
by  Western  State  College,  Gunnslon,  Colo. 
A  cup  win  be  given  the  school  winning 
the  most  points  and  medals  to  individual 
point  winners.  The  two  senior  students 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  points 
will  be  given  college  scholarships. 

Seven  "events"  are  on  the  program: 
First-year  algebra,  first-year  X.atln,  Amer- 
ican history  and  civics,  physics,  typewrit- 
ing, correct  English,  and  general  informa- 
tion. Points  and  medals  will  be  awarded 
according  to  the  usual  procedure  In  track 
meets,  five  points  for  first  place,  three 
points  for  second  place,  and  one  point 
for  third  place.  The  team  representing 
a  school  may  consist  of  from  one  to  seven 
students.  A  student  may  represent  his 
school  In  more  than  one  of  the  tests. 

The  general  Information  test  will  be 
based  on  information  In  algebra,  geome- 
try, Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  geography,  agriculture, 
business,  manual  training,  English  litera- 
ture, home  economics,  general  and  Amer- 
ican history,  music,  drawing,  and  current 
events.  It  Is  not  expected  that  any  one 
student  will  have  had  all  these  subjects; 
but  the  examination  will  include  facts 
from  all,  to  balance  diflferences  in  the 
training  of  different  students.  One,  two, 
or  three  students  may  be  entered  by  a 
school  for  the  general  Information  test 
If  two  or  three  students  are  entered, 
they  will  act  as  a  relay  team,  but  one  of 
each  team  may  be  a  student  who  has  not 
taken  the  other  tests. 

The  examination  In  correct  English  is 
open  to  students  of  any  of  the  high-school 
grades.  The  writing  of  rules  will  not  be 
called  for,  but  the  contestants  will  be  ex- 
pected to  demonstrate  that  they  can  use 
correct  and  forceful  EngUsh,  capltaUzing 
and  punctuating  correctly.  A  short  news 
story  will  be  written,  the  facte  for  which 
will  be  furnished  at  the  time  of  the 
examination. 

The  examinations  will  be  prepared 
upon  the  pattern  of  the  standard  tests, 
and  will  be  short ;  all  of  them  will  be 
given  on  the  same  day.  According  to  the 
announcement,  no  contestant  need  fwr 
that  the  affair  will  be  the  occasion  of 
excessive  nervous  strain  or  even  of  very 
much  writing.  The  cup,  medals,  and 
scholarships  will  be  pres^ted  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  the  contest,  in  con- 
nection with  a  concert  by  the  college 
music  department  for  the  visiting  teams. 
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Practical  Physical  Education 
Program 

Farty'five  Minutes  a  Day  for  Physical 

Education  in  the  Ashland  School,  St, 

Louis.     Team  Captains  Are  Pupils 

Br  DOROTHY  HUTCHINSON 

rpVBRY  teacher  specializes  in  some  de- 
^  partment  of  school  work  in  the  Ash- 
land School  and  certain  teachers  who 
are  interested  in  the  field  of  physical 
education  have  chosen  to  detote  their 
time  to  health  instruction  and  super- 
vision of  physical  welfare. 

There  are  seven  periods  in  the  school 
day,  and  each  class  from  the  second 
through  the  eighth  grade  has  one  period 
of  45  minutes  for  physical  education  for 
each  of  the  five  school  days  in  the  week. 
The  school  Is  provided  with  basement 
playrooms  and  large  outdoor  play- 
grounds. The  boys  and  girls  are  sep- 
arated for  this  work  and  have  separate 
playrooms  and  outdoor  playgrounds. 
V  In  the  physical  education  activities  as 
in  the  other  educational  activities  three 
boys  and  girls  are  selected  by  the  class 
and  teacher  as  team  captains.  These 
leaders  are  chosen  for  their  personality 
and  eflaclency  in  the  subject  in  hand. 
They  hold  otRce  for  one  term  of  20  weeks. 
The  remaining  members  of  the  class  are 
organized  into  three  teams,  carefully 
graded  according  to  their  ability  In  the 
various  phases  of  the  physical  education 
program.  The  teaqher  and  pupils  coop- 
erate in  this  division  of  the  class.  One 
team  captain  Is  then  placed  In  charge 
of  each  of  these  groups,  or  teams,  as  they 
are  called. 

CynmasUca,  Dancing,  and  Games 

The  class  averages  from  42  to  45 
pupils.  Bach  captain  therefore  has 
charge  of  about  15  children.  The  45- 
minute  period  allotted  to  physical 
education  is  divided  into  two  periods  of 
approximately  15  minutes  and  30  minutes 
each.  The  first  period  of  15  minutes  is 
<Jevoted  to  formal  gymnastics,  marching, 
and  rhythmic  exercises,  with  health 
instruction  and  health  inspection  on 
alternate  days.  The  second  period  of  30 
minutes  is  devoted  to  folk  dancing  and 
normal  games,  such  as  relay  races  and 
other  athletic  activities,  and  to  more 
highly  organized  games  such  as  volley 
hall,  dodgeball,  long  base,  basket  ball, 
haseball,  etc  The  organization  for  these 
games  is  as  follows :  Three  games  are 
decided  upon,  the  class  is  divided  into 
six  teams,  two  for  each  game  (the  teams 
P^y  a  different  game  on  alternate  days 
of  thrf  week).  As  far  as  possible  all 
these  organized  games  are  played  out 
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of  doprs.  In  fact,  at  least  one  game  Is 
always  played  on  the  playground  unless 
the  weather  positively  prohibits.  In  the 
spring  and  early  fall  all  the  work  is 
carried  on  out  of  doors.  Each  team 
chooses  a  name  for  itself.  Each  of  the 
three  team  captains  is  responsible  for 
one  group  of  two  teams. 

The  rules  of  the  games  are  also  care- 
fully taught  to  all  pupils  and  any  pupil 
may  be  called  upon  to  keep  score  or  to 
referee  any  game  played,  at  any  time. 

In  the  formal  work  and  the  dancing 
each  group  is  lead  by  the  team  captain 
or  by  some  pupil  appointed  by  class 
leader  or  captain.  The  three  groups  may 
be  called  together  to  work  as  a  united 
whole  whenever  the  teacher  desires  to 
introduce  a  class  exercise. 

Iniitiiual  and  Croup  Instruction 

When  a  new  and  diflicult  exercise  is  to 
be  learned  it  is  taught  first  to  a  few  of 
the  more  skillful  pupils  of  the  class  in 
the  presence  of. the  entire  class.  Then 
each  team  takes  a  turn  making  a  brief 
trial  while  the  others  observe  critically. 
In  this  way  they  learn  through  observa- 
tion, imagination,  and  participation. 
Then  three  or  four  of  the  best  in  eacli 
team  are  given  small  groups  of  their  own 
team  for  individual  and  group  instruc- 
tion. While  this  is  going  on  the  captains 
and  the  teacher  are  helping  and  encour- 
aging their  appointed  leaders.  The 
teacher,  from  time  to  time,  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  class  and  gives  a 
brief  bit  of  class  instruction.  Great  care 
is  taken  that  no  time  shall  be  wasted. 
Every  one  in  the  class  is  concentrated 
every  minute  upon  learning  or  teaching, 
frequently  upon  both  learning  and 
teaching.  If  an  exercise  is  long  and  diffi- 
cult the  teacher  divides  it  into  short  logi- 
cal units  and  teaches  one  of  these  units 
at  a  time. 

Ranking  of  Team  Members 

All  classes  are  carefully  ranked  during 
the  third,  sixth,  and  tenth  weeks  of  each 
school  quarter  of  10  weeks.  This  is 
done  in  physical  education  the  same  as  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  history,  geography, 
and  other  divisions  of  the  school  work; 
and  physical  education  gets  one-seventh 
of  the  total  credit  toward  the  class  stand- 
ing of  each  pupil. 

The  seventh  week  of  the  quarter  is 
contest  week.  For  this  contest  two  or 
three  pupils  who  rank  lowest  in  the  first 
team  and  two  or  three  who  rank  highest 
in  the  second  team  are  selected  for  one 
contesting  group.  Two  or  three  who 
rank  lowest  in  the  second  team  and  the 
same  number  who  rank  highest  in  the 
third  team  make  a  second  contesting 
group.    On  three  different  days  during 


contest  week  all  contestants  are  tried  out 
in  a  variety  of  athletic  skills  and  games, 
such  as  running,  JumpUig,  pitching,  catch- 
ing, long  throw  of  light  and  heavy 
balls,  folk  dancing  for  girls,  wrestling 
for  boys,  and  in  as  many  games  as  pos- 
sible. The  contestants  are  judged  by  the 
members  of  their  teams  and  by  their 
teacher.  Those  ranking  the  highest  in 
each  contesting  group  are  placed  In  the 
higher  team,  those  ranking  lowest  in  the 
lower  team. 

In  the  ranking  of  pupils,  if  the  teacher 
and  the  team  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
team  rank  of  a  certain  individual,  the 
class  and  the  individual  concerned  must 
prove  to  the  teacher  that  they  are  right 
or  submit  cheerfully  to  her  Judgment 

Those  classes  which  desire  to  organize 
class  teams  for  organized  games  may  do 
so  afte^  school  hours.  Senior  and  Junior 
championships  in  the  various  games  are 
conducted  in  this  manner. 

According  to  Mr.  Walters,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school,  this  plan  of  class 
organization  has  established  "  a  spirit  of 
cooperation,  leadership,  responsibility, 
self-restraint,  self-direction,  and  a  social- 
ized democratic  atmosphere." 

Pupil  Transportation  in  a  Colorado* 
County 

"Come  on,  let's  go;  the  school  bus  Is 
coming ! "  So  say  a  thousand  school 
children  in  Rio  Grande  County,  Colo., 
each  school  day.  Forty-one  large  and 
comfortable  autobusses  do  the  work  and 
every  child  is  landed  at  the  schoolhouse 
door  on  time.  Should  a  "blow-out"  or 
puncture  occur  and  the  delay  cause  the 
children  to  be  a  few  minutes  late  the 
bus  driver  must  give  a  good  excuse. 

During  the  past  school  year  the  four 
large  consolidated  districts  of  the  county 
spent  $53,085.85  for  transportation  which 
includes  a  reasonable  amount  for  de- 
preciation of  both  busses  and  tires.  The 
actual  cost  was  approximately  $34,000. 

These  forty-one  busses  traveled  over 
200,000  miles  or  more  than  eight  times 
around  the  world.  Twenty-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  thirty-eighc  gallons 
of  gasoline  were  used  to  run  the  busses 
during  the  school  year.  To  hold  this 
quantity  of  gasoline  it  would  require  a 
tank  about  one-third  the  size  of  a  school 
room  28  by  30  feet  and  12  feet  in  height 
While  the  entire  cost  of  transportation 
for  a  school  term  or  year  seems  like  a 
great  burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  when 
it  is  divided  equally  among  the  chUdren 
the  average  daily  cost  is  30  coits  per 
child.  This  is  approximately  what  com- 
muters pay  who  live  12  or  15  miles  from 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  0.— J.  C, 
MuertMun, 
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School  Cosls  Are  Sure  to  Grow 

REGARDLESS  of  all  that  has  been 
said  or  may  be  said  by  the  reac- 
tionaries and  the  pessimists,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  inevitable  that  our  ex- 
penditures for  schools  must  Increase  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Reactions  will  take  place  from  time  to 
time  as  a  matter  of  course;  the  value 
ol  the  dollar  will  fluctuate,  periods  of 
economic  stress  will  come,  and  imfavor- 
able  local  conditions  will  arise.  All  these 
things  naturally  operate  to  the  detriment 
of  the  schools,  but  they  can  not  be 
avoided  by  the  reasonable  exercise  of 
4iuman  foresight,  and  they  will  not  per- 
manently affect  the  progress  of  public 
education. 

The  American  public  school  at  its  best 
is  not  yet  perfect,  to  be  sure,  but  it  has 
reached  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  is 
recognized  by  all  foreign  observers  and 
is  the  pride  of  the  American  people. 
Tliose  who  are  most  enthusiastic  in  its 
support  are  they  who  know  it  best  and 
realize  its  influence  upon  American  life. 

The  demand  that  will  endure  is  not 
for  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the 
most  efficient  schools,  but  for  an  ex- 
tension of  efficient  methods  to  the 
schools  of  every  community  in  the  land. 
It  may  be  that  In  some  favored  locali- 
ties the  level  of  expenditure  has  reached 
the  maximum;  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
anything  that  could  be  added  to  the  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  those  whc  attend 
some  of  the  best  schools  in  such  cities 
as  Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and 
New  York.  This  effective  provision, 
however,  is  not  general,  even  In  the  most 
progressive  communities.  Survey  re- 
ports have  repeatedly  shown  that  in  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  country  there  are 
many  old  buildings  in  which  the  con- 
ditions are  nearly  as  bad  as  in  an- 
tiquated country  schools. 

The  advanced  schools  of  the  leading 
city  systems  have  only  shown  the  way. 
They  have  set  the  standard  by  which 
every  school  in  tlie  United  State?  Is  to 
be  measured.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
elaborate    structures    like    the    contem- 


plated Qeorge  Washington  High  School 
of  New  York  City  shall  be  set  up  in 
every  community,  but  such  buildings  do 
show  how  the  lives  and  health  of  the 
pupils  may  be  fully  safeguarded  and 
how  instruction  may  be  facilitated  by 
proper  equipment. 

The  advantages  to  the  pupils  of  well- 
constructed  buildings  and  well-rounded 
curricula  are  thus  made  obvious,  and 
with  such  examples  of  excellence  in 
view,  every  progressive  American  com- 
munity will  strive  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  children  schools  that 
are  equally  efficient  If  not  equally  expen- 
sive. 

To  say  that  city  school  systems  have 
in  general  made  only  a  good  beginning 
toward  complete  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  is  a  very  small 
part  of  the  story.  Outside  the  cities 
and  villages  the  work  has  scarcely  be- 
gun. No  one  who  knows  the  temper  of 
the  American  people  imagines  that  the 
present  conditions  in  the  rural  schools 
will  long  continue.  Improvement  is 
bound  to  come,  and  that  improvement 
can  not  be  had  without  expenditure  of 
considerable  sums  of  money.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  how  the  im- 
provement can  be  brought  about.  Weld 
County,  Colo. ;  Randolph  County,  Ind. ; 
Wilson  County,  N.  C. ;  Montgomery 
County,  Ala.;  Bernalillo  County,  N. 
Mex.,  and  other  counties  have  brought 
their  schools  nearly  if  not  fully  up  to 
the  efficiency  of  well-organized  city 
schools  by  means  of  consolidation  of 
small  schools  and  transportation  of  pu- 
pils to  fully-equipped  central  buildings. 
Many  districts  in  other  counties  have 
done  as  well  on  a  smaller  scale. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  this  lies  the 
best  means  of  improvement  for  country 
schools,  and  practically  all  the  States 
are  taking  steps  in  this  direction.  Un- 
questionably the  movement  will  progress 
with  growing  impetus,  and  heavy  addi- 
tions to  costs  may  be  expected.  To 
build  modern  consolidated  schools  to 
replace  primitive  buildings,  to  provide 
trained  teachers,  and  to  purchase  and 
operate  motor  trucks  means  to  incur  ex- 
pense that  is  relatively  heavy  in  any 
particular  case ;  and  as  the  improvement 
goes  on  the  cost  will  be  very  large  In 
the  aggregate,  for  the  several  States  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  may  as  well  become  reconciled  to 
it.  The  cities  will  bring  all  their 
schools  to  the  level  of  the  best;  the 
villages  will  Insist  upon  approximately 
equal  efficiency;  and  the  country  dis- 
tricts will  provide  at  least  reasonably 
good  schools  for  their  children.  It  will 
not  all  happen  Immediately,  but  It  Is 
bound  to  be  80. 


Another  Popular  Campaign  Is 
Indicated 

ONCE  MORE  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion will  Join  the  American  Legion 
and  the  National  Education  Association 
in  promoting  the  observance  of  Ameri- 
can Education  Week.  For  this  year, 
however,  the  time  has  been  changed 
from  the  flrst  week  in  December  to  the 
week  preceding  Thanksgiving;  that  is. 
beginning  Sunday  November  18  and  end- 
ing Saturday  November  24. 

In  previous  years  there  has  been  some 
lack  of  unity  because  a  few  States  had 
previously  fixed  weeks  other  than  that 
generally  observed,  and  had  gone  so  far 
with  the  arrangements  that  It  was  not 
practicable  to  change  them.  It  is  obvi- 
ously advantageous  for  the  celebration 
to  be  conducted  simultaneously  all  over 
the  country.  The  efforts  of  each  then 
reenforce  and  supplement  the  efforts  of 
all  the  others;  the  effect  is  cumula- 
tive, and  the  results  should  be  measnr- 
ably  greater.  Now  that  ample  notice 
has  been  given  there  Is  no  reason  for 
failure  to  realize  this  advantage  to  its 
full  extent. 

There  is  peculiar  need  this  year  for 
every  effort  to  stimulate  popular  interest 
in  all  that  relates  to  public  education. 
An  unmistakable  tendency  to  retrench- 
ment has  appeared  in  certain  localities. 
Some  educational  institutions  have 
escaped  serious  disaster  only  by  strenu- 
ous effort.  There  is  nothing  in  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  the  country  to  demand 
parsimony  in  education  and  school  men 
are  justified  in  resisting  it  to  the  utmost 
The  best  means  of  doing  so  is  to  stimu- 
late such  popular  enthusiasm  that  no 
suggestion  of  curtailment  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  American  Education  Week 
vigorously  prosecuted  with  all  the  power 
that  the  educational  forces  can  control 
Is  the  strongest  weapon  that  Is  within 
reach. 

British  Thoroughness  in  Educational 
Investigation 

COMPARATIVELY  few  educational 
documents  are  Issued  by  the  British 
Government,  but  when  one  Is  published 
it  Is  very  likely  to  be  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  store  of  educational 
knowledge. 

With  us  48  States  conduct  their 
schools  independently  of  each  other  and 
of  the  National  Government,  and  even 
the  individual  communities  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  local  Independence. 
It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  each  edu- 
cational manager,  wherever  he  may  be, 
shall  know  of  the  achievements  of  all  the 
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otbers  in  order  that  he,  in  his  discretion, 
may  utilize  the  experience  of  his  fellows. 
This  condition  has  produced  a  great  vol- 
ume of  informational  literature  which  is 
characteristic  of  America. 

The  more  centralized  governments  of 
Europe  employ  methods  which  are  much 
more  direct  Wlien  a  change  of  policy 
or  of  practice  is  desired,  It  is  simply 
ordered.  Explanations  and  Instructions 
are  mere  matters  of  administration; 
there  Is  no  need  for  "  diffusing  educa- 
tional information  '*  in  the  American 
fashion,  and  naturally  there  Is  little 
of  It. 

Elaborate  investigations  of  important 
subjects  are  made  from  time  to  time, 
however,  and  when  they  are  undertaken 
no  effort  is  spared  to  make  them  ex- 
haustive. The  report  which  was  recently 
issued  on  "  Differentiation  of  Curricu- 
lum for  Boys  and  Girls,  Respectively,  in 
Secondary  Schools"  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  representative  type  of  Brit- 
ish educational  publications,  although 
the  rQ)ort  is  distinctly  less  voluminous 
than  others  of  similar  character  have 
been. 

The  Investigation  reported  was  the 
work  of  a  "consultative  committee" 
constituted  by  an  Order  in  CJouncil  in 
1920.  It  consisted  of  21  members  and 
included  such  personages  as  the  vice  chan- 
cellor of  Sheflaeld  University,  as  chair- 
man; the  vice  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool;  the  headmaster  of 
Rugby;  the  mistress  of  Glrton  Ck)llege, 
Cambridge;  the  principal  of  King's  Col- 
lege, London ;  a  distinguished  physician ; 
the  assistant  secretary  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education ;  the  Undersecretary 
for  Air;  and  the  First  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner. 

This  committee  in  its  deliberations  ex- 
amined 72  witnesses,  carefully  chosen 
from  inspectors  of  education,  masterit 
aud  mistresses  of  schools  of  many  va- 
rieties, psychologists,  university  profes- 
sors, medical  men,  directors  of  physical 
exercises,  bankers,  business  men,  em- 
ployers, and  others  whose  experience 
and  studies  were  such  as  to  give  weight 
to  their  opinions.  A  large  number  of 
other  persons  submitted  memoranda  to 
the  committee,  and  a  thorough  examina- 
tion was  made  of  literature  bearing  upon 
the  subject  under  investigation. 

The  character  of  the  report  produced 
after  more  than  two  years  of  such  study 
^  indicated  by  the  brief  description  of  its 
contents  in  our  book  reviews  and  by 
tlie  extract  from  it  which  forms  one  of 
tlie  leading  articles  of  this  number.  It 
^  an  able  and  scholarly  document.  To 
commend  It  Is  to  commend  even  more 
highly  the  method  of  preparation  which 
It  represents.  Americans  may  learn 
niuch  from  it 


Ten  Health  Guideposts  for  Teachers 

By  FLORENCE  A.  SHERMAN.  M.  D. 
SiaU  AssMani  Medical  inspector  of  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


1.  Get  the  health  viewpoint. 

2.  Have  a  complete  physical  exami- 
nation once  a  year. 

3.  Acquire  and  practice  daily  health 
habits  before  attempting  to  teach 
them. 

1.  Sleep. — Plenty  of  sleep,  from  seven 
to  nine  hours  of  uninterrupted  sleep, 
should  be  assured.  Abundance  of  fresh 
air  should  be  allowed  In  sleeping  room. 

2.  Baths. — Take  a  hot  and  cold  sec- 
tional bath  daily,  on  rising.  This  con- 
sists of  rubbing  the  entire  body  in  sec- 
tions, (1)  face  and  neck,  (2)  arms,  (3) 
trunk,  (4)  legs;  first  with  a  very  hot 
wet  cloth,  then  lightly  with  one  wrung 
out  of  cold  water.  Dry  body  with  rough 
towel.  This  is  a  cleansing  and  stimu- 
lating bath.  Reaction  is  always  pleas- 
ant Five  minutes  should  be  allowed  for 
it  At  bed  time,  twice  weekly,  use  warm 
tub  bath. 

3.  Foods. — The  human  body  is  a  won- 
derful machine.  Irregularity  in  meals, 
badly  selected  foods,  lack  of  careful  mas- 
tication disturbs  Its  activities.  Foods 
should  be  carefully  selected  as  to  values 
and  balance.  Leafy  green  vegetables, 
fruits,  milk,  cereals,  should  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  daily  diet. 

Drink  Half  Gallon  of  Water  Daily 

4.  Water  drinking. — Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  body  structure  is  water,  which  is 
constantly  being  lost.  It  is  imiwrtant 
that  enough  water  be  taken  to  replace 
this  and  wash  out  body  waste.  Seven 
to  eight  glasses  daily  are  necessary  for 
adults.  Not  only  does  it  carry  away 
waste,  but  it  lessens  fatigue  products, 
which  are  most  marked  in  the  last  hour 
of  the  forenoon  and  last  three  hours  of 
the  afternoon.  The  hours  for  drinking 
are  11  a.  m.,  3,  4,  and  5  p.  m.,  and  two 
glasses  during  the  evening,  one  upon 
rising.  This  is  an  important  health 
measure. 


5.  Mouth  hygiene. — Visit  your  dentist 
every  six  months  in  order  to  prevent 
trouble.  Practice  mouth  hygiene  daily, 
at  least  night  and  morning.  Use  a  medi- 
um stiff  toothbrush  and  a  good  dental 
cream.  Always  rinse  the  mouth  care- 
fully after  brushing  with  warm  water  or 
some  mild  antiseptic  solution. 

6.  Fresh  air. — Get  plenty  of  it  day  and 
night  Take  some  out-of-door  exercise 
daily.  At  least  one  hour  a  day  is  desir- 
able Take  a  sun  bath  whenever  pos- 
sible. Practice  deep  breathing  Take  at 
least  six  deep  breaths,  exhaling  slowly. 
Repeat  this  at  least  three  times  during 
your  outdoor  hour. 

7.  Toilet  /laftit*.— Regular  toilet  habits 
are  imperative  to  health.  One  daily 
movement  at  least  should  occur.  Defi- 
nite times  for  visiting  the  toilet  are  im- 
portant— always  in  the  morning  and  pos- 
sibly at  bedtime.  Do  not  let  irregulari- 
ties receive  lack  of  attention.  Regular 
habits  do  much  to  keep  this  function 
normal. 

8.  Rest, — ^Rest  for  at  least  10  minutes 
during  noon  hour.  Lie  down  if  possible 
and  relax.  After  school  go  home  and  re- 
move clothing  and  lie  down  for  an  hour 
or  half  an  hour  before  supper  or  dinner. 

9.  Recreation, — Recreation  is  essen- 
tial to  health.  A  good  play,  movie,  con- 
cert, dancing  class,  or  card  party  once  a 
week  is  a  good  investment,  healthwise, 
mentally  and  physically.  Recreation  In 
the  open  should  be  taken  whenever  pos- 
sible. Walking  Is  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  exercise. 

10.  Posture. — Normal  i)oise  of  body  in 
standing,  walking,  and  sitting  is  neces- 
sary for  health.  Normal  functioning  of 
body  is  impossible  without  this.  Sensi- 
ble healthful  clothing  is  a  requirement 
for  good  posture.  Avoid  tight  clothing. 
Wear  sensible  shoes — shoes  with  low, 
broad  heels,  flexible  shanks,  straight  in- 
side Hues,  which  allow  plenty  of  toe 
spread. 


Religious  Teaching  Fundamental 

in  Italian  Elducation 

Apropos  of  the  discussion  of  religious 
teaching  In  the  elementary  schools  of 
Italy,  Sig.  Giovanni  Gentile,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  making  of  religious  teaching 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system 
of  public  education  and  of  the  moral 
restoration  of  Italian  spirit. — F.  M.  Oun- 
ther,  Charg4  d*Affaires  ad  interim, 
Rome, 


Law  Requires  Classes  for  Retarded 

Pupils 

Every  city  and  town  in  Massadiusetts 
is  required  by  law  to  find  out  annually 
the  number  ^  f  children  retarded  in  men- 
tal development  3  years  or  more,  and, 
if  there  are  10  or  more,  to  establish  spe- 
cial classes  for  them.  Since  the  passing 
of  this  act  in  1919,  traveling  clinics  have 
been  organized  to  select  retarded  chil- 
dren for  the  classes  established  by  the 
local  school  authorities. 
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Door  of  E.clucational  Hope 
Opened  to  Thousands. 

{Oa%timt9d  from  page  194.) 

While  most  of  the  extension  work  is 
directed  by  State  nniversitleSt  much  of 
it  is  actually  done  in  cooperation  with 
other  institutions  and  agencies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  extension  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  is  carried  on  through  12 
bureaus.  Through  the  medium  of  these 
bureaus  it  cooperates  with  the  various 
colleges  and  schools  of  the  university, 
such  as  the  general  library,  the  medical 
school,  the  school  of  engineering,  eta, 
and  with  such  other  agencies  as  the  State 
medical  society,  the  State  dental  society, 
the  State  board  of  health,  and  the  De- 
troit College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
This  is  a  comparatively  new  feature  of 
the  work  and  is  finding  an  unusual  re- 
sponse from  the  people. 

PreHnt  DuplUathn  by  State  InsiUuUom 

In  Virginia,  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  the  CJollege  of  William  and  Mary,  in 
order  to  prevent  duplication  and  over- 
lapping, cooperate  by  confining  their  ex- 
tension teaching  classes  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  State  and  by  offering  courses 
jointly  In  Richmond,  under  one  bureau 
head,  with  a  Joint  announcement  of 
coursea 

In  South  Carolina  the  home  demon- 
stration work  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  Is  officially  connected  with  Wlnthrop 
College  and  Is  conducted  In  cooperation 
with  Clemson  College  and  the  Federal 
Pepartment  of  Agriculture. 

In  some  States  that  maintain  no  uni- 
versity extension  work  Is  done  through 
the  State  department  of  education,  and 
indications  point  to  the  organization  of 
extension  work  in  the  departments  of 
public  instruction  in  many  other  States 
although  they  may  support  universities 
and  colleges. 

Extension  Courses  for  Class  Instruction 

An  extension  course  is  a  systematic 
and  organized  unit  of  work  In  a  given 
subject,  requiring  a  prescribed  amount 
of  study  and  recitation,  but  conducted 
by  the  extension  organization.  Exten- 
sion courses  for  class  instruction  are 
courses  of  Instruction  corresponding 
closely  with  those  regularly  given  In  the 
university  or  other  institution  by  regu- 
lar members  of  the  faculty,  and  are  un- 
der the  administration,  supervision,  and 
control  of  the  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  unable  to  attend  the  regular 
courses  of  instruction  and  to  take  work 
in  residence.  Each  course  represents  a 
definite  amount  of  study,  corresponding 
to  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  done 
in  residence  at  the  institution,  and  when 


completed  satisfactorily  by  persons  meet- 
ing the  entrance  requirements  of  the  in- 
stitution, receives  the  same  degree  of 
credit  as  if  taken  In  residence. 

There  Is  an  Increasing  demand  on  the 
part  of  professional  men  for  advanced 
or  postgraduate  Instruction  In  their  re- 
spective professions  relating  to  recent 
discoveries  or  developments  In  medicine, 
sanitation,  and  health.  This  Is  specially 
true  of  physicians,  and  postgraduate 
medical  extension  courses  are  now  of- 
fered by  a  number  of  universities,  In- 
cluding the  State  universities  of  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Iowa,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Forty-diht  Institutions  Conduct  Extension  Classes 

There  were  in  1921,  according  to  a 
report  of  W.  D.  Henderson,  director  of 
the  division  of  extension  service,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  48  Institutions  In- 
cluding normal  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  conducting  extension  teach- 
ing classes,  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
92,000  students.  Forty-four  Institutions, 
exclusive  of  normal  schools  and  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges.  Indicated 
for  this  report  (1922)  that  they  were 
offering  such  courses,  with  Increasing 
attendance  everywhere. 

The  number  of  students  doing  exten- 
sion work  by  direct  classroom  Instruc- 
tion In  the  universities  of  this  country 
in  1921,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son's report,  27,680,  and  this  phase  of  ex- 
tension work  seems  to  be  Increasing 
more  rapidly  than  any  other. 

Usually  study  rooms  and  lecture  halls 
In  local  school  buildings,  provided  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  school  departments, 
serve  as  class  meeting  places;  and  in 
some  Instances  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 
university-extension  classes  meet  In  a 
building  on  a  single  evening.  When  a 
class  Is  of  special  Interest  to  the  em- 
ployees of  a  certain  Industrial  plant.  It 
Is  frequently  arranged  to  meet  In  the 
plant  Itself.  Public-library  halls  and 
clubrooms  are  also  used  on  occasion, 
but  always  with  the  understanding  that 
every  university-extension  class,  whether 
held  In  a  public  or  a  private  building,  Is 
open  to  any  resident  of  the  State.  The 
chief  consideration  In  the  choice  of  the 
meeting  place  Is  this,  that  It  enables  the 
Institution  to  reach  the  people  where 
they  are. 

Correspondence  Courses 

In  correspondence  study  the  Institution 
projects  Itself  Into  every  part  of  the 
State,  and  Is  thus  enabled  to  serve  its 
citizens  regardless  of  their  geographical 
location. 

Correspondence  courses,  while  not  af- 
fording the  usual  opportunity  for  stu- 
dent-to-student contact  In  a  social  group 


or  personal  contact  with  Instructor,  are 
no  less  large  In  their  appeal  than  extoi- 
slon  teaching  classes.  There  is  always  a 
skepticism  about  the  value  of  corre- 
spondence courses  which  is  usually  re- 
moved after  the  first  experiment.  Stu- 
dent and  instructor  by  actual  trial 
quickly  come  to  recognize  that  corre- 
spondence study  has  Its  own  peculiar  ad- 
vantages— it  is  available  at  any  place  and 
any  time  to  any  person;  each  paper  the 
student  submits  gets  the  Individual  and 
undivided  attention  of  an  Instructor: 
"bluffing"  Is  out  of  the  question;  the 
student  must  prepare  himself  on  every 
part  of  the  lesson.  He  may  set  his  own 
pace,  unhurried  by  more  brilliant  stu- 
dents and  unhampered  by  sluggards. 

Thirty-nine  States  Offer  CorresponJerue  InstmeUon 

In  1921,  according  to  statistics  col- 
lected by  W.  D.  Henderson,  correspond- 
ence courses  were  offered  by  educational 
institutions  In  39  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  In  these  States  75  noncommer- 
cial Institutions  were  offering  corre- 
spondence courses.  Of  this  number,  63 
Institutions  were  supported  by  public 
funds;  the  remaining  12  were  supported 
by  private  endowment.  Out  of  44  institu- 
tions, not  Including  normal  schools  and 
agricultural  and  mechanical  collies, 
sending  Information  for  this  report,  27 
are  offering  Instruction  by  correspond- 
ence. 

The  number  of  students  doing  exten- 
sion credit  work  by  correspondence  in 
the  universities  of  this  country  In  1921 
was  about  15,150.  Enrollment  for  1922, 
Including  credit  and  noncredlt  courses, 
was  reported  by  a  few  of  the  Institutions 
as  follows: 

Correspondence  work  is  conducted  by 
noncommercial  Institutions,  according  to 
a  report  by  A.  J.  Klein,  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  as 
Bulletin  No.  10,  1920,  In  89  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  all  of 
these  States  except  one  work  is  con- 
ducted by  State-supported  Institutions. 
Of  78  listed,  61  are  supported  by  public 
funds;  12  are  privately  endowed. 

A  Million  Lessons  by  Mail  in  a  Year 

Correspondence  courses  In  industrial 
subjects  have  been  an  Important  part  of 
adult  education  for  more  than  30  years, 
and  many  of  the  courses  have  received 
wide  publicity.  During  this  30-year  pe- 
riod one  well-known  correspondence 
school  has  enrolled  nearly  3,000,000  stu- 
dents, mostly  In  Industrial  subjects,  and 
this  same  school,  during  the  past  year, 
sent  out  more  than  1,000,000  lesson  as- 
signments. 

Besides  the  privately  organized  cor- 
respondence schools,  nearly  every  State 
now  has  a  correspondence  school  vystttm 
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supported  by  taxation.  These  State-sup- 
ported institutions  are  usually  organized 
as  a  department  or  division  of  the  State 
university,  where  there  is  one.  In 
States  like  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  however,  where  there  are  no  State 
universities,  the  correspondence  instruc- 
tion is  organized  in  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

AiuU  Education 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  of  England  and 
of  the  World's  Association  for  Adult 
Education,  and  as  a  part  of  the  general 
movement  In  this  country  in  educational 
extension,  the  Workers*  Educational 
Bureau  of  America  was  organized  in 
New  York  City  April  23,  1921. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Bureau  for  1922,  gives  some  idea 
of  the  growth  of  this  movement: 

"  One  year  ago,  a  nation-wide  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  to  the  different 
workers'  educational  enterprises  re- 
vealed the  significant  fact  that  four 
years  before  there  were  but  four 
workers'  educational  groups  In  two  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  United  'States 
with  an  enrollment  of  a  few  hundreds. 
In  four  years  the  movement  has  grown 
to  26  workers'  colleges  and  schools  In 
22  cities  of  this  country.  Since  that 
questionnaire  has  been  tabulated  and 
recorded  the  Workers'  Education  Bu- 
reau has  come  Into  being  to  relate  these 
various  experiments  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  gather  and  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  new  enterprises. 

Workers  CoUeies  Vary  in  Character 

**  Some  of  the  enterprises  that  were  in 
existence  a  year  ago  have  become  Inac- 
tive during  the  past  year,  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  different  reasons.  Others  have 
come  into  being  to  swell  the  total  num- 
.  ber.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  classify 
the  enterprises  as  either  trade-union  col- 
leges, workers'  universities,  or  study 
classes,  as  they  have  local  differences; 
but,  including  all  such  experiments, 
whether  they  be  regarded  as  Individual 
workers'  study  classes  or  colleges  with  a 
definite  board  of  control,  the  increase  In 
the  number  of  these  experiments  has 
been  on  a  conservative  estimate  twofold, 
or  100  per  cent  The  total  number  ran 
as  high  at  one  time  as  61  workers'  edu- 
cational experiments  of  various  sorts  and 
kinds.  Of  this  total,  the  bureau  has  as- 
sisted in  creating  eight  trade-union  col- 
leges during  the  past  year. 

"These  colleges  are  as  follows:  Pas- 
saic Trade  Union  College,  Denver  Labor 
Ck>llege,  Spokane  Workers'  Ck)llege,  Mil- 
waukee Workers'  College,  Pacific  Work-_ 
era'     University     (Sacramento,     Calif.), 


San  Francisco  Labor  College,  Syracuse 
Labor  College,  Portland  Labor  College." 

Extenshn  of  Activities  of  Airicultural  and 
/       Mechanical  CoUeies 

All  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  aided  by  Government  funds  con- 
duct agricultural  extension  service,  con- 
sisting of  home  and  farm  demonstration 
work,  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  work,  and 
many  other  special  forms.  This  is 
usually  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  the  State  board 
of  education,  and  the  county  government. 

The  outstanding  features  of  extension 
work  of  a  typical  Institution,  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  marked  interest  in  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  of  farm  products  with  the 
standardization  of  farm  crops  and  the 
orgai^lzatlon  of  farmers  as  a  necessary 
part  of  this  project,  a  greatly  increased 
territory  devoted  to  tobacco  production, 
the  steady  increase  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and  improvement  in  community, 
county,  and  district  fairs. 

Airicultural  CoUeies  Utiliu  County  Aienb 

The  county  agents,  men  and  women, 
constitute  the  chief  field  force  of  the 
division  of  extension  of  this  institution. 
Their  work  is  outlined  in  projects  pre- 
pared by  specialists  In  the  several  lines 
of  agriculture  and  home  interests,  who 
aid  them  as  may  be  necessary  in  their 
work.  Each  agent  makes  a  plan  oi 
work  for  the  year,  and  in  this  the  agents 
seek  the  advice  of  leading  farmers  and 
farm  organizations.  The  county  plan  is 
fiexlble  enough  to  admit  of  emergency 
work,  should  any  unusual  condition  de- 
mand attention.  Weekly  reports  of 
agents'  activities  are  made  through 
supervising  district  agents  to  extension 
headquarter& 

More  than  100  of  the  176  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  8  of  the  13  dally  papers  printed  over 
20,000  columns  of  agricultural  matter 
furnished  them  by  the  division  of  exten- 
sion during  the  year  1922.  In  many 
cases  special  agricultural  editions  were 
printed  In  which  Illustrations  and  much 
reading  matter  was  supplied.  Twelve 
new  bulletins  totaling  108,000  copies 
were  Issued  and  reprints  of  11  publica- 
tions were  made. 

The  Radio  and  Education 

Among  the  many  possibilities  opened 
to  the  world  by  the  development  of 
radlophony,  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties which  are  offered  to  the  public  by 


means  of  the  radio  are  most  important 
and  far-reachng.  Universities  have 
recognized  the  great  good  to  be  gained 
by  sending  Instruction  over  the  ether 
waves,  and  are  using  the  radio  as  a 
medium  for  extension  courses. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  or- 
ganized a  complete  radio  extension  course 
of  subjects  of  universal  Interest  Michi- 
gan Agricultural  College  will  broadcast 
a  series  of  lectures  by  agricultural  au- 
thorities on  subjects  of  vital  Interest  and 
great  practical  value  to  farmers. 

In  November,  1922,  57  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  United  States  were  re- 
ported as  having  telephone  broadcasting 
stations — amongst  them  the  University 
of  Colorado,  University  of  Arizona,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Tulane  University, 
University  of  Missouri,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Vermont,  University 
of  Texas,  Cornell  University,  University 
of  South  Dakota,  Ohio  State  University. 
University  of  Nebraska,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  State  University  /  of  Iowa, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  West  Virginia 
University,  Iowa  State  College,  and  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Foreseeing  mllUons  of  listeners,  the 
bulk  of  them  of  college  age,  the  National 
Radio  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  develop- 
ing a  plan  to  establish  radio  extension 
courses  In  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. In  radio,  education  has  found  a 
new  and  powerful  ally. 

Sixty  educational  Institutions  are 
broadcasting  educational  and  musical 
programs,  47  of  them  being  colleges  and 
universities.  The  combined  area  pre- 
sumably covered  by  these  Institutions  has 
been  estimated  to  be  seven  or  eight  times 
the  total  area  of  the  United  States. 

Packflie  Library  Service 

Package  library  service  supplies  col- 
lections of  material,  each  collection  on  a 
single  subject,  consisting  of  articles 
clipped  from  current  periodicals,  and  of 
pamphlets,  addresses,  and  printed  re- 
ports of  educational  Institutions,  State 
and  National  organizations.  State  and 
Federal  bureaus,  and  from  other  sources. 

Following  Is  a  description  from  the 
announcement  of  the  extension  division 
of  Indiana  University: 

**  'Package  library,'  a  term  that  was 
once  obscure  and  misleading,  has  In  the 
past  few  years  become  one  of  the  corner- 
stone expressions  of  university  extension 
work.  This  system  for  the  distribution 
of  authentic  Information  Is  distinctly  the 
product  of  the  extension  movement,  and 
Is  based  on  a  real  need  for  educational 
service  of  this  character. 

*'  It  is  a  service  of  Information  on 
subjects  of  a  character  chiefly  social, 
economic,  and  political,  although  it  is 
rapidly  developing  into  tlie  fields  of  lit- 
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erature,  art,  and  scienct*.  It  's  a  service 
which  assists  people  in  wrltinp  articles, 
preparing  debates,  teacliing  classes,  and 
planning  programs. 

'  "The  manner  of  distribution  is  by 
means  of  a  package — Just  such  a  package 
as  one  receives  from  any  mail-order 
house.  It  contains  an  assortment  of  ma- 
terial, all  of  which  bears  (Jirectly  or  in- 
directly on  one  subject 

"This  package  saves  the  difficulty  of 
borrowing  and  the  expense  of  buying.  It 
gives  in  a  single  package  material  which 
would  require  hours  of  time  to  locate 
and   to  obtain. 

Builds  Collection  of  AuthenUe  Material 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  system 
builds  up  a  collection  of  material  which 
is  at  once  authentic,  up  to  date,  and 
compact  In  form.  The  periodicals  to 
which  the  extension  division  subscribes 
are  filled  with  discussions  of  the  latest 
events  of  interest  and  importance;  with 
criticisms  and  reviews;  with  fiction  and 
poetry.  These  articles  are  filed  with 
discrimination  in  the  package  libraries 
to  which  they  belong.  An  Individual 
package  deals  usually  with  several 
phases  of  its  subject  It  will  contain, 
perhaps,  a  good  general  summary  of  a 
situation,  arguments  by  partisan  writers, 
a  retrospect,  a  forecast,  a  statistical 
article,  a  detailed  analysis.  Although 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  obtain  suit- 
able material  on  all  phases  of  a  sub- 
ject, the  service  alms  at  breadth  of  view 
and  fairness  of  treatment  It  does  not 
foster  the  dissemination  of  propaganda, 
but  the  furnishing  of  information  and 
the  stimulation  of  interest.'* 

The  University  of  Indiana  circulated 
300  package  libraries  per  month;  the 
University  of  Texas  has  a  large  circula- 
tion of  package  libraries.  In  October 
911  packages  were  sent  out  The  serv- 
ices now  averages  about  35  a  day,  each 
package  being  made  up  of  magazines, 
bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  books  on  sub- 
jects of  lively  interest  to  women's  clubs, 
debating  societies,  parent  and  teacher 
organizations,  and  similar  groups.  Some 
favorite  subjects  are  Restriction  of  Im- 
migration, the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Commis- 
sion Form  of  Government,  Cancellation 
of  War  Debts  of  the  Allies,  and  the 
Soldiers'  Bonus. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  lent  17,- 
114  package  libraries  in  1920-1922,  an 
increase  of  53  per  cent  over  1914-1916. 

Eighth-grade  pupils  in  Milwaukee  pub- 
lic schools  who  are  sure  that  they  can 
not  go  to  high  school  are  instructed  by 
their  teachers  as  to  the  practical  trade 
courses  and  Intensive  business  courses 
of  a  year  or  less  that  are  given  free  at 
the  continuation  schooL 


Books  Loaned  to  Teachers  On 
Application 

To  the  Editor  of  School  Life: 

In  your  April  issue  is  an  interesting 
account  of  a  "teachers'  library"  estab- 
lished In  Kansas  City.  Its  benefits  are 
clearly  outlined  by  Miss  Voigt.  Twenty- 
flve  years  ago,  while  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  established  a  "  teachers' 
library"  comprising  over  1,000  volumes, 
which  was  maintained  for  many  years. 
The  movement  was  heartily  Indorsed  by 
the  National  Education  Association  in 
a  paper  by  Doctor  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan, 
and  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Catalogues  were  circulated  among  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  and  books  sent  on 
application.  All  we  asked  was  that 
teachers  should  pay  postage  on  returned 
books.  The  library  was  maintained  until 
we  found  that  teachers  were  careless  in 
returning  books,  oftentimes  neglecting 
to  do  so. 

Chaslbs  R.  Skinneb. 

Albany,  N.  T..  April  17,  1923. 

Conference  on  Art  and  Education 

Art  as  a  vocation  will  be  discussed 
by  artists,  educators,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  at  a  national  conference 
on  art  and  education  which  has  been 
called  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  meet  at  Forest 
Park,  St  Louis,  in  cooperation  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts,  on  May  22.  The  mean- 
ing of  art  as  a  vocation  will  be  ex- 
plained by  E.  H.  Wuerpel,  director,  St 
Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Two  speakers 
will  deal  with  the  qualifications  for  suc- 
cess in  different  fields  of  art;  Ralph 
Clarkson,  of  Chicago,  will  take  up  easel 
painting,  mural  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture;  and  G.  R.  SchaeflPer,  ad- 
vertising manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
will  speak  on  art  as  related  to  com- 
merce and  industry.  The  chairman  of 
the  conference  will  be  W.  T.  Bawden,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools  will  be 
further  encouraged  in  Wyoming  by  a  law 
recently  passed  by  the  legislature  under 
which  a  school  district  employing  drivers 
to  transport  children  to  the  consolidated 
school,  is  entitled  to  receive  money  from 
the  county  tax  fund  to  provide  for  the 
expense  of  transportation.  For  each 
driver  who  transports  at  least  24  children 
daily  on  a  route  not  less  than  16  miles, 
the  district  will  receive  a  sum  one  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  it  receives 
for  each  teacher  employed. 


Plans  for  World  Conference 
on  Education 

Under  Auspices  of  National  Education 
Association.  Fifty  Nations  Ejcputei  to 
Send  Delegates.  Agenda  in  Preparation 

TO  AFFORD  opportunity  for  educa- 
tors  of  various  nations  to  agree 
upon  principles  and  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  good  will  and  mutual  under- 
standing, which  are  universal  in  their 
application  and  can  be  adopted  as  a  defi- 
nite program  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  world,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  will  hold 
a  world  conference  on  education  at  San 
Francisco,  June  28  to  July  5.  This  con- 
ference will  be  in  connection  with  the 
sixty-flrst  annual  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association,  which  will  be 
held  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  July  1-6. 

Invitations  to  send  delegates  have  been 
issued  to  50  nations.  Each  nation  has 
been  asked  to  send  five  official  delegates, 
five  alternates,  and  as  many  unofficial 
delegates  as  It  wishes.  Besides  the  500 
delegates  and  alternates,  about  a  thou- 
sand professors  from  foreign  universities 
and  about  15,000  foreign  students  have 
been  invited  to  sit  with  the  delegations 
from  their  respective  countries  and  to 
act  as  interpreters. 

The  world  conference  has  been  called 
to  wor^  out  a  program  rather  than  to 
approve  one  that  has  already  been  pre- 
pared. However,  the  foreign  relations 
committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  is  preparing  tentative  plans, 
including  a  proposal  for  a  world  good- 
will day  to  be  observed  in  all  schools 
throughout  the  world.  The  committee  is 
submitting  these  plans  to  a  large  ad- 
visory committee  for  suggestions.  Sup- 
plemented by  proposals  from  delegates 
representing  various  countries,  the  pro- 
gram formed  in  this  way  will  be  the 
basis  of  the  deliberations  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  contributions  of  the  various  na- 
tions to  civilization  will  be  shown  in  a 
pageant,  "The  Court  of  Service."  One 
session  of  the  conference  will  be  devoted 
to  a  festival  of  folk  songs  and  dances, 
given  in  native  tongue  and  costume. 
These  performances  will  be  a  part  of 
the  program  for  promoting  mutual  good 
win  and  understanding  between  the 
representatives  of  the  different  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  expected  that  the  conference 
will  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
spreading  information  on  the  educa- 
tional situation  in  various  countries,  and 
that  definite  objectives  will  be  adopted, 
which  can  be  put  into  practice  in  the 
various  educational  systeujs  in  the 
world. 
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Exhaustive  Survey  of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 

Conducted  by  Side  Departmeni  of  Education.  Twenty-Year  Building  Program 

Is  Necessary.   Kindergarten  Training  Not  Sufficiently  Utilized.   Little  Trade 

Instruction  for  Boys.  Report  Fills  Four  Volumes 


TO  BRING  about  a  far-vlsioned, 
constructive  policy  which  will 
insure  a  steady  and  healthy 
adaptation  of  the  schools  to  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  to  the  social  service 
that  they  alone  can  render  was  the  aim 
of  a  survey  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  conducted  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  at  the  request 
of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education, 
according  to  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
was  the  director  of  the  survey.  This 
survey,  a  report  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes,  covered  an  entire 
school  year  and  went  into  virtually  every 
phase  of  the  administration  of  the  school 
system,  pointing  out  defects  and  recom- 
mending improvements. 

Extended  Buildini  Proiram  Necessary 

The  most  serious  problem  which  the 
hoard  of  education  faces  is  its  building 
program,  according  to  fc^  report,  which 
snggests  a  school  building  plan  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  20  years  and  pro- 
viding for  the  immediate  housing  of  all 
part-time  pupils.  This  program  provides 
also  for  the  abandonment  of  the  smaller 
school  units,  and  of  55  emergency  and 
obsolete  structures  totally  unfit  for 
school  purposes.  Within  five  years  the 
remainder  of  the  unfit  and  outworn 
buildings  should  be  abandoned,  says  the 
report,  and  provisions  made  for  housing 
the  pupils  in  the  neghborhood  of  these 
buildings.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  semimodern  buildings  should  be  re- 
modeled, and  two  and  one-half  million 
square  feet  of  additional  play  area 
should  be  provided,  according  to  the 
recommendations. 

Although  public  kindergartens  have 
been  connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
school  system  for  many  years,  there  has 
been  an  evident  failure  to  recognize  the 
value  of  the  instruction  provided  tn  this 
type  of  school,  says  the  report,  for  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  kindergarten  was  less 
than  one-third  of  the  number  enrolled 
In  the  first  grade.  Not  all  of  the  chil- 
dren in  Philadelphia  are  receiving  fair 
treatment,  nor  are  they  all  accorded 
equal  opportunities  when  only  one-third 
ol  them  are  given  kindergarten  privi- 
leges. The  obligation  rests  upon  the  city 
to  develop  and  expand  its  kindergarten 
faciliUes  as  rapidly  as  its  financial  and 


building  program  will  permit,  until  every 
Philadelphia  child  of  kindergarten  age 
has  the  opi)ortunity  to  attend  a  kinder- 
garten. 

Although  much  commendable  work  has 
been  done  in  industrial  training,  it  was 
found  that  because  of  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
pupihs  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  were 
receiving  industrial  arts  instruction, 
that  a  very  limited  variety  of  instruction 
was  available  for  pupils  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years,  that  virtually  no  trade 
instruction  of  recognized  standard  was 
conducted  for  boys,  and  that  the  girls' 
trade  school  was  conducted  only  under 
great  handicap.  It  seemed  evident, 
therefore,  to  the  survey  staff  that  the 
available  facilities  for  industrial  educa- 
tion do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  city.  It  is  urged  that 
the  city  enter  at  once  upon  a  program 
for  the  development  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial schools  and  classes  which  meets 
the  standards  generally  accepted 
throughout  the  country,  providing  for 
girls  as  well  as  boys. 

New  York  Experts  Assist  in  Direction 

More  than  60  persons  assisted  in  the 
survey,  about  half  of  them  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction.  Assisting  Doctor 
Finegan  in  the  direction  of  the  work 
were  John  W.  Withers,  dean,  school  of 
education.  New  York  University; 
Thomas  H.  Briggs,  teachers'  college, 
CJolumbia  University;  and  H.  S.  Weet, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  who  were  assigned,  respectively, 
to  the  fields  of  elementary  education, 
of  secondary  education,  and  of  school 
finance.  The  cost  of  the  enterprise  was 
underwritten  by  a  group  of  citizens. 

The  four  volumes  contain  many  graphs 
and  other  diagrams,  and  Book  I,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  school  plant,  has  more 
than  60  photographs,  showing  good  and 
bad  provisions  against  fire,  sanitary 
arrangements,  planning  of  play  space, 
and  other  building  conditions.  Book  II 
takes  up  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  system,  discussing 
especially  the  financing  of  the  work  and 
comparing  school  expenditure  in'  Phila- 
delphia with  that  in  other  cities.  A 
study  of  pupils  in  this  volume  includes 
such  subjects  as  attendance,  retention 
and  promotion,  medical  inspection,  and 
classification  according  to  ability. 


Book  III  Is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  treats  of  types  of  schools, 
Including  kindergartens,  special  classes, 
continuation  sch6ols,  and  junior  high 
schools.  The  second  part  covers  the 
training  of  teachers,  the  system  of 
examinations  for  teaching  positions,  and 
the  educational  record  and  professional 
experience  of  teachers.  The  third  part 
takes  up  vocational  education  in  two 
divisions,  industrial  education  and  home 
economics  education.  Book  rv,  dealing 
with  methods  of  instruction,  takes  up 
the  following  subjects:  Art,  commercial 
education,  English,  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, foreign  languages,  geography, 
health,  libraries,  mathematics,  music, 
science,  and  social  studies. 

Congress  of  High-School  Teachers 

at  Prague 

Moral  education,  relation  between  the 
family  and  the  school,  and  education 
of  women  will  be  among  the  problems 
discussed  at  an  international  congress 
of  high-school  teachers  which  will  be 
held  at  Prague  imder  the  auspices  of  the  ^ 
Czecho-Slovak  Ministry  of  Public  Schools 
and  Education  during  the  last  week  of 
August.  All  institutions  in  the  United 
States  interested  in  the  program  are  in- 
vited by  the  Minister  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  to  send  delegates.  Other 
problems  taken  up  at  this  conference 
will  Include  examinations  at  the  ter- 
mination of  high-school  courses,  re- 
organization of  high-school  education, 
the  international  exchange  of  diplomas, 
and  federation  of  Intellectual  workers. 
Further  details  of  the  congress  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Schools  and  Education,  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Gifted  Children  Subject  of 
Careful  Study 

For  continuation  of  the  research  on 
superior  children  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity which  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  past  year  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  has  added  $14,000  to  its 
original  grant  of  $20,300.  About  1,000 
gifted  children  were  found  by  field  as- 
sistants, and  much  data  were  gathered 
concerning  them.  Through  the  addi- 
tional grant,  the  investigation  wUl  be 
extended  so  as  to  permit  the  collection 
of  medical,  anthropometric,  and  more 
complete  psychological  data  on  these 
children.  Stanford  University  has 
agreed  to  supplement  this  second  grant 
by  $8,000  in  money  and  $6,000  in  serv- 
ices. 
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"  Book  -  Review  Days  "  for 
Eighth-Grade  Pupils 

Coniesis  in  Reviewing  Bool^s  Held  in 

Public  Library  of  Portland  and  All  Its 

Branches,  with  Excellent  Results 

Br  RUTH  M.  PAXSON 

Head  rf  School  Department,  Public  Library, 

Portland,  Greg. 

WHAT  18  this  book  about?  16  often 
asked  by  children  and  grown 
people  as  well,  and  seldom  does  one 
hear  a  concise,  intelligent  answer  to 
that  question.  Often  the  reply  is  a  long, 
'  rambling  narrative  that  misses  the  point 
entirely. 

The  school  department  of  the  Port- 
land Public  Library,  realizing  the  value 
of  the  ability  to  describe  a  book  briefly 
and  well,  and  counting  on  the  fact  thai 
if  a  child  can  give  an  interesting  story 
of  a  book  all  the  children  hearing  it 
will  also  want  to  read  the  book,  in- 
stituted a  series  of  book  review  con- 
tests, which  take  place  in  the  spring 
term.  For  four  years  these  book-review 
contests  have  been  carried  on  with  most 
interesting  results.  Now  there  is  hardly 
an  eighth  grade  in  the  city  where 
the  children  can  not  give  a  live  and 
interesting  summary  of  the  books  they 
read,  together  with  an  intelligent  reason 
for  liking  or  not  liking  the  book. 

For  convenience  the  city  is  divided 
into  districts  with  a  branch  library  or 
the  central  library  as  center.  The 
schools  in  each  district  meet  at  the 
branch  library  for  the  contest  on  an 
afternoon  convenient  for  all.  Last  year 
there  were  14  of  these  centers  with 
from  two  to  six  schools  participating 
in  each.  Each  eighth  B  class  may 
send  two  contestants.  These  are  usually 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  class 
and  are  picked  for  their  winning  quali- 
ties. The  entire  eighth  grade  of  each 
school  IS  invited  to  attend,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  gala  occasion  for  they  are  dis- 
missed from  school  early  so  that  the  con- 
test may  begin  at  2.80.  Each  contestant 
is  limited  to  five  minutes  and  in  that 
time  can  give  an  excellent  review  of 
the  book  he  chooses. 

Choose  Books  of  High  Value 

The  choice  of  the  book  is  left  to  the 
teacher  or  child,  provided  that  selection 
is  made  from  the  class-room  libraries 
or  from  the  shelves  of  the  children's 
room.  The  books  chosen  are  for  the'' 
most  part  of  high  literary  value  and 
are  well  worth  the  time  put  upon  theuL 

There  are  Judges,  of  course,  at  each 
contast,  and  they  are  asked  to  make 
their  decisions  with  the  following  points 
in  mind :  Value  of  book,  language,  origi- 


nality, spontaneity,  and  poise.  The 
Judges  find  it  most  difficult  to  render  a 
decision  because  of  the  uniform  excel- 
lence of  the  reviews,  and  it  is  often 
many  minutes  before  a  decision  is 
reached.  In  making  the  announcements 
the  Judges  are  asked  to  give  their  rea- 
sons for  the  choice,  so  that  it  may  be 
clear  to  all  Just  why  the  winner  was 
chosen. 

The  winner,  besides  capturing  the  honor 
for  his  school,  is  invited  to  repeat  his 
review  at  a  program  held  at  the  central 
library  on  a  Friday  evening  some  two 
weeks  after  the  contests  are  held.  There 
is  no  Judging  at  this  program,  but 
fathers,  mothers,  teachers,  and  friends 
are  gathered  together  to  hear  what  the 
children  of  the  city  are  reading  and 
what  they  are  thinking  of  the  books 
they  read. 

There  are.  in  addition  to  the  book  re- 
views, a  musical  number  or  two,  and  a 
little  play  put  on  by  the  children,  a 
scene  from  some  book.  The  audience 
which  fills  the  auditorium  of  the  central 
library  is  enthusiastic  in  its  expression 
of  enjoyment  of  the  evening's  program, 
and  each  year  the  librarians  feel  that 
the  book  review  programs  are  one  of 
the  most  worth  while  of  the  school  ac- 
tivities. 

Kindergarten  Inculcates  Health 
Habits 

That  lack  of  kindergartens  In  the  pub- 
lic-school system  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  health  defects  in  the 
children  of  that  city,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bradford,  president  of  the 
National  CJouncll  of  Administrative 
Women  in  Education.  If  all  children 
were  gathered  in  properly  handled  public 
kindergartens  at  an  early  age — say  four 
or  five  years — ^training  in  health  habits 
could  begin  at  a  more  advantageous  time, 
says  Mrs.  Bradford  in  a  letter  to  the 
Child  Welfare  Oommission  of  Wilming- 
ton, urging  that  organization  to  use  its 
Influence  In  promoting  the  cause  of  ade- 
quate, well-equipped  kindergartens  in  the 
public  schools.  Health  defects  would  be 
discovered,  and  remedial  measures  could 
be  taken  which  would  be  more  eflJective 
at  that  time  than  at  a  later  period  in  the 
child's  life.  The  neglect  of  children  of 
preschool  age  is  a  loss  of  educational  op- 
portunity from  which  society  must  un- 
avoidably suffer  in  the  future. 


The  University  of  Nebraska  has  a 
woman  student  60  years  old.  With  her 
daughter,  who  is  also  a  student  of  the 
university,  she  walks  4  miles  daily  to 
and  from  school 


Teaching  Honesty  in  the 
Schools 

One  of  the  Fundamental  Tasks  of  iht 

Schools.    Material  for  Teachers'  Tall(s 

Furnished  Gratj^itously 

By  WILLIAM  BYRON  FORBUSH 

WHEN  a  school  teacher  was  asked 
the  other  day  if  she  felt  that  she 
could  teach  honesty  in  the  schools,  she 
replied  wearily,  "  When  do  I  get  time  to 
eat?"  There  have  been  so  many  "ex- 
tras** added  to  the  school  currlcolum 
lately  that  the  question  was  most  natu- 
ral. If  honesty  were  really  an  extra, 
such  an  Inquiry  would  be  appropriate, 
but  It  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  tasks  of 
the  schpola  Mr.  William  B.  Joyce  recog- 
nized this  when  he  organized  the  Na- 
tional Honesty  Bureau  as  the  service  de- 
partment of  the  National  Surety  Co.  He 
felt  that  here  is  the  only  place  where  we 
reach  practically  all  the  American  people 
during  their  Impressionable  years.  **We 
may  not  be  able  to  dam  up  the  stream  of 
dishonor,"  was  his  Idea,  "but  we  can 
dry  up  the  springs.** 

One  of  Mr.  Joyce*s  plans  was  that 
teachers  would  give  talks  upon  honesty 
to  their  pupils.  ^Of  course,  talking  and 
preaching  are  not  the  only  instmmen- 
talltles  of  Instruction,  but  they  have  their 
place.  Children  are  not  bom  in  pesses- 
slon  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  When 
a  young  traveler  is  about  to  undertake  a 
dangerous  journey,  we  believe  In  giving 
him  a  guide  book.  Children  do  not  object 
to  being  talked  to.  They  want  to  hear 
life  explained.  They  want  to  know  what 
Is  reasonable.  If  we  can  show  them  the 
practical  value  of  honesty,  they  will  be 
likely  to  choose  that  which  has  anch 
value.  Then  also,  in  most  cases  the 
teacher  is  to  some  extent  the  child's  hero. 
in  some  pathetic  cases  the  teacher  Is  the 
only  real  hero  the  child  knowa  So  the 
teacher  who  believes  In  honesty  and 
lives  honestly  Is  one  of  the  most  forceful 
Influences  for  integrity  in  the  Republic. 
In  order  to  help  teachers,  a  number  of 
honesty  talks,  have  been  prepared  and 
printed.  These  have  been  tried  out  with 
real  children.  They  were  written  by 
teachers.  They  are  In  language  the  child 
understands  and  appreciates.  I  wish  all 
my  readers  to  know  that  the  book  con- 
taining these  talks  will  be  sent  freel.v 
to  any  teacher  who  will  apply.  There  is 
no  condition  to  this  gift,  except  that  the 
books  be  used.  We  should  like  to  have 
teachers  tell  us  how  they  are  using  them 
and  how  they  like  them,  so  that  we  may 
let  the  parents  know  also  and  cooperate. 
The  address  to  which  to  write  is:  The 
National  Honesty  Bureau,  115  Broadway, 
New  York. 
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Inter  and  Intra  Institutional  Athletic  Activities 

Report  on  Recommendations  Adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Athletics  for 

Girls  and  Women  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Association, 

At  Its  Armual  Cont>ention,  Springfield,  Mass. 


YOUR  COMMITTEE  calls  attention 
to  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Ck>nference  of  the  National  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Federation,  called  by  Mrs. 
Herbert  Hoover  and  approved  by  this 
committee,  which  have  particular  bear- 
iDg  upon  the  subject  of  intra  and  inter 
moral  competitions,  upon  which  there 
has  been  so  much  discussion : 

4.  (a)  That  girls'  and  women's  athletics  be 
protected  from  exploitation  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  spectator  or  for  the  athletic  reputation 
or  commercial  advantage  of  any  school  or 
other  organization  :  (b)  that  schools  and  other 
organizations  shall  stress  enjoyment  of  the 
sport  and  development  of  sportsmanship  and 
minimize  the  emphasis  which  is  at  present  laid 
upon  iDdiFldual  accomplishment  and  the  win- 
ning of  championships. 

5.  (a)  That  for  any  given  group  we  ap- 
proTe  and  recommend  such  selection  and  ad- 
ndnlstration  of  athletic  actlTities  as  makes 
participation  possible  for  aU,  and  strongly  con- 
denui  the  sacrifice  of  this  object  for  Intensive 
training  (even  though  physiolcgically  sound) 
of  the  few. 

6.  (a)  That  competent  women  be  put  in 
Immediate  charge  of  women  and  girls  in  their 
tthletic  activities  even  where  the  administra- 
tive supervision  may  be  under  the  direction  of 
men ;  (b)  we  look  forward  to  the  establish- 
meat  of  a  future  policy  that  shall  place  the 
administration  as  well  as  teaching  and  coach- 
ing of  girls  and  women  in  the  hands  of  care- 
fully trained  and  properly  qualified  women. 

10.  Whereas  we  believe  that  the  motivation 
of  competitors  in  athletic  activities  should  be 
that  of  play  for  play's  sake,  and  we  believe 
that  the  awarding  of  valuable  prizes  is  detri- 
mental to  this  objective ;  Be  it  resolved,  That 
all  awards  granted  for  athletic  achievement  be 
restricted  to  those  things  which  are  symboUcal 
and  which  have  the  least  possible  intrinsic 
Talue. 

12.  Whereas  we  believe  that  the  type  of 
publicity  which  may  be  given  to  athletics  for 
women  and  girls  may  have  a  vital  Influence 
both  upon  the  individual  competitors  and  upon 
the  future  development  of  the  activity :  Be  it 
resolved.  That  all  publicity  %e  of  such  char- 
acter as  to  stress  the  sport  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual or  group  competitors. 

Should  Apply  Resolutions  to  Girls'  Athletics 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
committee  on  women's  athletics  (1) 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  com- 
plete set  of  resolutions;  (2)  take  active 
8tep9  to  see  that  they  are  applied  to  girls' 
athletics;  (3)  use  every  opportunity  to 
bring  them  to  public  attention. 

Whereas  we  indorse  these  resolutions 
and  we  believe  them  to  express  the  fuuda- 
Diental  policies  upon  which  any  competi- 
tion In  athletics  for  girls  and  women 
should  be  based:  1.  Be  it  therefore  re- 


$olvedy  That  no  consideration  of  Inter  in- 
stitutional athletics  is  warranted  unless 
(a)  the  school  or  institution  has  pro- 
vided opportunity  for  every  girl  to  have 
a  full  season's  program  of  all-around  ath- 
letic activities  of  the  type  approved  by 
this  committee ;  ( 6)  that  every  girl  hi  the 
school  or  institution  (not  merely  the  pro- 
posed contestants)  actively  participates 
in  a  full  season  of  such  activities  and 
takes  part  in  a  series  of  games  within  the 
school  or  institution;  (c)  these  activities 
are  conducted  under  the  immediate  lead- 
ership of  properly  trained  women  instruc- 
tors, who  have  the  educational  value  of 
the  game  in  mind  rather  than  winning. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  cases  where  the 
above  conditions  obtain  and  proper  re- 
sponsible authorities  (preferably  women) 
deem  It  desirable  educationally  and  so- 
cially to  hold  interinstitutional  competi- 
tions the  following  requirements  are  ob- 
served: (a)  Medical  examination  for  all 
participants;  (b)  no  gate  money;  (c) 
admission  only  by  Invitation  of  the  vari- 
ous schools  or  institutions  taking  part, 
in  order  that  participants  may  not  be 
exploited;  (d)  no  publicity  other  than 
that  which  stresses  only  the  sport  and 
not  the  Individual  or  group  competitors ; 
(e)  only  properly  trained  women  in- 
structors and  oflftcials  in  charge. 

Limit  to  Competitions  for  Elementary  Pupils 

The  committee  feels  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  interinstitutional  ath- 
letics is  ever  warranted  for  children 
under  high-school  age,  except  when  such 
competition  is  conducted  by  the  chart 
system  or  communications  by  mail,  tele- 
graph, etc. 

Your  committee  was  unable  in  the 
short  time  available  to  prepare  further 
recommendations  for  presentation  at  this 
meeting  or  for  the  proper  elaboration  of 
those  here  presented,  but  among  other 
matters  which  they  desire  to  empha- 
size and  for  which  they  wish  further 
time  are  the  following:  (1)  The  undo- 
slrablllty  of  traveling  away  from  che 
home  town  or  community  to  take  part  In 
competitions,  especially  in  the  case  of 
girls  below  adult  age;  (2)  the  necessity 
of  limiting  the  number  of  games;  (3) 
desirability  of  working  out  some  type  ot 
meet  which  (a)  is  an  incident  of  the 
general  program  of  athletics  for  all,  ih) 
is  a  logical  combination  of  a  season's 
program,  and  (c)  is  not  confined  to  one 


Business  Men  Interested  in 
Farmers'  Schools 

City  and  Country  Are  Dependent  Upon 

Each  Other  and  Chambers  of  Commerce 

Should  Study  Rural  Problems 

COOPERATION  between  business  men 
and  farmers  in  an  effort  to  raise  the 
standards  of  rural  schools  is  urged  in  a 
pamphlet  called  **  The  Rural  School  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  prepared  by 
the  education  service  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  When  or- 
ganizations representing  these  t^o 
groups  of  citizens  meet  for  considera- 
tion of  mutual  problems,  they  may  de- 
velop cooperative  effort  in  furthering 
proposed  State  legislation  affecting  rural 
schools  and  in  promoting  projects  for  the 
enrichment  of  country  life  in  various 
other  ways,  such  as  the  extension  of  li- 
brary advantages  to  the  country,  says 
the  pamphlet. 

To  show  the  need  for  such  improve- 
ment it  is  pointed  out  that  illiteracy  Is 
about  twice  as  great  in  rural  districts  as 
in  cities  because  of  the  Inferiority  of  the 
rural  schools  and  the  poor  attendance 
upon  them.  In  spite  of  improved  living 
conditions,  hard  roads,  rural  free  deliv- 
ery, the  telephone,  the  automobile,  and 
the  tractor,  rural  life  is  not  yet  keeping 
pace  with  city  life  because  school  advan- 
tages are  so  unequal.  For  this  reason 
persons  who  can  afford  it  continue  to  de- 
sert the  farms  in  order  to  give  their 
children  proper  education. 

Since  the  city  and  country  are  depend- 
ent upon  each  other,  and  since  those 
things  which  affect  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  farmer  are  of  great  Interest 
to  the  business  man,  it  Is  of  vital  impor- 
tance that  the  business  men  of  a  com- 
munity in  their  chamber  of  commerce 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  ru- 
ral problem  in  their  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  then  do  something  definite  and 
constructive  to  help  solve  that  problem, 
says  the  pamphlet.  Suggestions  for 
steps  in  Improving  school  conditions  in- 
clude creation  of  consolidated  schools, 
establishment  of  teachers*  homes,  and 
provisions  for  study  of  health  problems 
in  rural  schools. 

type  or  activity;  and  (4)  the  desirabil- 
ity of  working  out  a  program  of  activities 
in  which  the  competing  unit  is  a  group 
and  not  an  individual. 

Finally,  the  committee  does  not  wish 
it  to  be  inferred  from  these  recommen- 
dations that  it  is  advocating  or  attempt- 
ing to  promote  a  policy  of  interinstitu- 
tional games. 

Elizabeth  Bubchenax, 

Chairman. 
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Value  of  Parent -Teacher 
Associations 

Parents  Do  the  Work  and  Teachers  Ad 

in  Advisory  Capacity — Schoob  ^oery' 

where  Benefited  by  Teamwork 

By  LAURA  UNDERHILL  KOHN. 

TO  CONSIDER  and  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  all  children,  a  large  and  rep- 
resentative group  of  men  and  women  met 
in  Washington  26  years  ago  In  response 
to  a  call  sent  out  by  Mrs,  Theodore  Bir- 
ney.  It  was  the  first  nation-wide  move- 
ment for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  in  history  that  the  mothers  of 
a  nation  had  been  called  together  to  con- 
sider their  own  responsibility  as  mothers 
and  to  study  the  relation  of  the  home  to 
civic  and  social  life.  The  discussions  at 
this  meeting  brought  out  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  helps  for  mothers 
who  earnestly  desired  the  knowledge  and 
insight  which  would  show  them  how  to 
develop  the  health  and  character  of  their 
children.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
National  CJongress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  To-day  more  than 
500,000  parents  are  working  with  the 
schools  through  these  associations.  Forty- 
three  States  maintain  active  branches, 
and  the  parents  and  teachers  of  two  more 
States  are  now  organizing  branches. 

The  national  congress  has  become  a 
great  educational  organization.  In  many 
States  the  universities  are  helping  to 
carry  on  the  work  through  their  exten- 
sion departments.  Some  of  them  give 
summer  courses  in  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation work.  The  national  offices  at 
Washington  send  out  vast  quantities  of 
helpful  material,  not  only  to  the  associa- 
tions In  the  United  States,  but  also  to 
groups  of  women  In  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  Cuba,  South  America,  Mex- 
ico, Canada,  Bahama  Islands,  China,  and 
India.  In  some  of  the  large  city  schools 
the  parent- teacher  association  is  a  part 
of  the  school  and  has  its  own  room  in  the 
school  building. 

Teachtrs  and  Parents  Work  Toiethir 

Every  committee  has  an  equal  number 
of  parents  and  teachers,  the  parents  do- 
ing the  work  and  the  teachers  acting  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  This  does  not 
add  an  extra  burden  to  the  teacher  but 
gives  the  school  faculty  a  chance  to 
guide  the  parents  in  their  work,  so  that 
the  association  helps  the  school  instead 
of  working  at  cross  purposes  with  it 
In  some  States  the  associations  have  spe- 
cial committees  to  consult  with  boards 
of  education,  to  bring  them  suggestions 
from  the  parents,  and  to  take  back  to 
the  parents  the  opinions  and  the  advice 
of  the  board. 


Through  this  parent-teacher  work  the 
parents  are  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  alms  and  the  methods  used  in  the 
schools.  Parents  and  teachers  meet  to 
discuss  class  work  or  to  hear  well-known 
educators  speak.  "  Mother-and-daughter 
afternoons"  and  *' father-and-son  even- 
ings" are  bringing  about  better  under- 
standing. Parties  are  held  where  parents 
and  their  children  are  young  together. 
Classes  in  child  training,  home  manage- 
ment, and  civic  responsibility  are  edu- 
cating mothers  for  better  motherhood 
and  better  home  making. 

The  schools  all  over  the  country  are 
benefited  by  this  teamwork  of  home  and 
school.  For  example,  In  Ohio  last  year 
the  parent-teacher  associations  procured 
ground  for  new  school  buildings  and 
raised  funds  for  them ;  repaired  and  re- 
modeled old  buildings;  obtained  play- 
grounds and  equipped  some  of  them; 
furnished  principals'  offices  and  teach- 
ers* rest  rooms;  purchased  flags,  vlc- 
trolas,  pianos,  portable  organ,  motion- 
picture  machines,  music  stands,  hekto- 
graphs,  pencil  sharpeners,  working  tables 
and  benches,  kindergarten  materials, 
scales,  first-aid  kits,  sectional  bookcases, 
books,  pictures,  and  flower  boxes. 

The  community  has  welcomed  the  pa- 
rent-teacher association.  Every  State 
branch  of  the  national  congress  Is  work- 
ing for  better  legislation  for  women  and 
children,  for  better  motion  pictures,  and 
for  more  community  playgrounds,  parks, 
and  libraries.  The  associations  are  co- 
operating sympathetically  with  all  phil- 
anthropic organizations. 

What  Constitutes  a  Consolidated 
School? 

Editor,  School  Life: 

In  the  report  of  the  conference  to  pro- 
mote rural-school  consolidation,  I  am 
reported  oflPering  the  suggestion  that  the 
term  "  consolidated  "  be  applied  to  those 
schools  formed  by  uniting  public  and 
private  schools,  a  suggestion  that  was 
not  favored  by  the  conference.  (March 
Issue,  p.  150.)  Your  reporter  failed  to 
get.  the  suggestion  made  The  topic 
under  discussion  was  a  uniform  nomen- 
clature that  would  enable  all  of  us  to 
use  the  same  terms  when  we  wish  to 
express  the  same  idea.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  in  the  present  use  of  the 
term  "consolidated"  very  different 
things  are  meant  My  suggestion  was 
that  the  word  "  consolidated  "  be  applied 
to  a  union  of  districts  only;  that  the 
word  "  centralized  "  be  applied  to  schools 
only.  I  said  that  if  you  asked  me  how 
many  "  consolidated  **  schools  there  are 
in  Illinois,  if  I  replied  127  I  would  con- 


ceal the  truth  Instead  of  expressing  It 
We  have  127  consolidated  districts,  bnt 
only  about  27  centralized  schools.  This 
Is  clear  to  everyone.  In  100  instances, 
while  the  management  of  from  3  to  10 
schools  has  been  placed  under  1  board 
instead  of  from  3  to  10  boards,  the  1- 
room  schools,  however,  have  not  been 
brought  to  a  central  point  but  go  on  as 
before.  I  further  suggested  that  in  my 
Judgment  there  were  but  two  schools  In 
America,  the  public  school  and  the  pri- 
vate school.  If  these  were  united  it 
would  be  correct  to  speak  of  the  united 
school  as  a  "  consolidated  schooL'*  WbeQ 
we  wish  to  say  that  where  formerly 
there  were  several  schools  under  diflfer- 
ent  management  there  is  now  but  one 
school  at  a  central  point  under  one  man- 
agement, we  should  call  that  a  "cen- 
tralized school."  The  former  areas  or 
districts  have  been  consolidated  Into  one 
area  and  should  be  designated  a  "con- 
soUdated  district" 

There  are  different  kinds  of  central- 
ized schools — ^those  offering  only  ele- 
mentary school  privileges,  no  different 
from  a  graded,  village  school;  those 
offering  high-school  privileges  and  all 
the  economic  and  social  advantage  of  an 
up-to-date  school.  The  latter  I  sug- 
gested be  called  a  "  standard  centralized 
school";  the  former  be  designated  as  a 
centralized  school.  We  need  a  term  that 
conveys  to  the  mind  the  character  of  the 
school,  not  simply  the  character  of  tlie 
area  or  the  organization  of  the  school 
Standard  centralized  school  means  a 
school,  chiefly  rural,  which  approaches 
our  Ideal  of  what  such  a  school  should  be. 

The  objection  was  raised  that  In  Pemi- 
sylvanla  the  township  Is  the  unit,  but 
In  each  there  are  several  oue-teacher 
schools.  Here  there  could  not  be  a  con- 
solidated district.  If  all  the  schools  in 
the  township  were  brought  together 
there  would  be  a  centralized  school  with- 
out a  consolidated  district.  If  a  city, 
being  one  school  district  but  having 
four  schools,  should  decide  to  have  but 
one  school  at  a  central  point.  It  would  be 
an  Incorrect  use  of  the  term  to  call  It 
a  "consolidated"  school.  It  certainly 
would  be  correct  to  call  it  a  "central- 
ized" school. 

I  think  the  definitions  given  in  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary  sustain 
my  contention.  At  least  the  suggestion 
is  not  as  inane  as  the  one  which  I  am  re- 
ported to  have  made. 

U.  J.  Hoffman, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  Illinois. , 

A  women's  college  will  be  built  on  the 
campus  of  the  Unttersity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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The  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  Holland 

Surrounded  by  Grtaltr  Naiions,  the  Dutch  Must  Know  Their  Languages. 

Differences  in  ClasS'Distimdion  Schoob.  No  Foreign  Language  in  Public 

Elementary  Schools  Now.  Popularity  of  English 

Br  P.  A.  DIELS 
Htaimaaigr  at  Amslviam 


HOLLAND,  my  country,  occupies 
but  a  small  part  of  the  map  of 
SJurope.  The  number  of  her  in- 
habitants,  about  six  and  a  half  millions, 
shows  that  she  can  never  be  an  item  of 
importance  in  the  material  sense  of  the 
word.  Tet  we  all  know  that  there  is 
more  between  heaven  and  earth  than 
large  areas  of  land,  great  numbers  of 
population,  ships,  and  money.  The  power 
of  ideas  and  ideals  is  not  dependent  on 
mathematical  figures,  and  that  is  why  I 
for  one  am  proud  of  my  little  Holland, 
whose  sons  have  been  among  the  first  in 
art,  science,  and  morals. 

You  must  excuse  this  patriotic  out- 
burst of  a  Dutch  teacher  now  that  he  is 
writing  on  the  teaching  of  modern  lan- 
guages; there  is  a  reason  for  it  It  is 
a  fact  that  we  Dutch  are  in  the  main 
a  bit  shy  as  regards  the  feelings  for  our 
country;  a  Dutchman  is  not  fond  of 
showing  off  his  feelings,  and  he  is  likely 
to  grumble  because  such-and-such  a 
thing  is  better  dealt  with  abroad  than 
in  his  own  country.  A  people  which 
does  not  come  into  contact  with  other 
peoples  and  their  civilizations  is  apt  to 
overestimate  its  own  superiority,  and 
that  is  wrong.  But,  on  the  reverse,  the 
danger  is  very  great  of  a  small  nation 
among  big  ones  will  lose  its  self-confi- 
dence and  righteous  contentedness.  This 
problem  faces  us  here  in  Holland,  and 
there  are  moments  when  we  feel  but  too 
incUntd  to  think  other  coimtries  better 
than  dear  little  Holland. 

Dirt  N9cts8iiy  of  Cmiraphicai  Position 

If  then  we  Dutch  teachers  expatiate 
upon  the  worth  of  learning  foreign  lan- 
guages, it  is  not  because  we  think  ours 
inefficient  for  our  needs  when  we  are 
among  ourselves,  but  because  the  dire 
necessity  of  our  geographical  and  eco- 
nomic position  In  the  world  demands 
knowledge  of  other  people's  languagea 
Our  own  beautiful  Dutch  language  Is  not 
a  world's  language;  round  the  world 
with  only  Dutch  at  your  command  would 
be  an  Impossible  undertaking ;  with  Ger- 
man you  might  try;  with  French  you 
would  succeed;  with  English  you  would 
feel  at  home  everywhere.  Lyings  among 
K^^t  nations  with  a  dominating  posl- 
tton  in  the  world.  Bngland,  Germany, 
wid  France,  we  must  know  their  lan- 


guages even  if  we  did  not  like  the  study 
of  them,  which,  I  hasten  to  add,  we  do. 
Our  commerce,  industry,  and  science  (I 
take  them  in  the  alphabetical  order)  de- 
pend for  a  great  part  on  our  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages.  A  student  of  edu- 
cation, for  example,  would  not  be  able  to 
Investigate  closely  Into  educational  prob- 
lems If  he  could  not  read  your  American 
standard  works. 

Means  Taking  Part  in  Another  Ltfe 

So  much  about  the  necessity  for  the 
Dutch  of  learning  foreign  languages. 
But  there  Is  another,  and  In  my  opinion, 
a  nobler  argument  In  favor  of  that 
study,  an  argument  which  holds  good  for 
any  nation.  Beading  other  peoples*  lit- 
erature, speaking  to  foreigners,  etc., 
means  taking  part  In  their  life,  In  their 
culture.  Their  civilization  Is  no  longer 
a  closed  book  for  you,  it  influences  yours 
and  with  wise  management  the  result  will 
be  beneficial  to  both,  provided  that  It  Is 
not  exaggerated. 

The  average  cultured  Dutchman  can 
read  and  speak  at  least  three  languages 
besides  his  own,  namely,  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  German.  There  are  not  a  few 
who,  having  enjoyed  a  classical  educa- 
tion, know  also  Latin  and  Greek,  while 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  the  Scandinavian 
languages  are  earnestly  studied  by  our 
philologists.  In  fact,  Holland  has  been 
famous  for  Its  language  study,  and  It  Is 
an  accepted  truism  that  the  Dutch  have 
great  capability  for  It  Even  the  man  In 
the  street  has  sometimes  a  fair  smatter- 
ing of  German,  English,  or  French,  and  It 
Is  not  uncommon  for  an  English-speaking 
foreigner,  asking  his  way  of  a  tram  con- 
ductor, a  policeman,  or  a  workman,  to  be 
spoken  to  In  his  own  ^ongue.  With  the 
present  democratic  tendencies  In  educa- 
tion, too,  language  study  has  entered 
circles  where  some  20  years  ago  no  one 
would  have  thought  of  procuring  himself 
this  Instrument  of  real  culture.  Our  young 
people  of  all  classes  study  languages  as- 
siduously ;  they  love  to  talk  to  foreigners 
and  thus  to  Improve  their  fluency. 

When  Should  Forei'in  Language  Study  Begin 

An  important  point  of  discussion  is :  At 
what  age  should  children  start  foreign 
language  study?  As  this  question  Is 
closely  connected  with  the  general  prin- 


ciples of  school  organisation,  we  must 
treat  it  somewhat  at  large.  Before  1920 
every  city  council,  acting  In  Holland  as 
local  education  authority,  had  the  right 
to  establish  schools  and  to  classify  them 
according  to  the  social  position  of  the 
parents  of  the  children.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  In  a  city  like  Amsterdam, 
for  example,  four  classes  of  elementary 
schools  were  found,  so  that  the  chlldrep 
were  separated  according  to  the  school 
fees  the  parents  were  able  or  willing  to 
pay. 

The  courses  of  study  of  those  class- 
distinction  schools  were  different,  as  It 
Is  a  matter  of  fact — at  least  In  Holland — 
that  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
had  not  all  the  opportunities  of  Increas- 
ing a  so-called  general  culture  that  were 
enjoyed  by  those  of  the  more  well-to-do 
ch*cles  of  society.  This  difference  of 
curricula  was  not  only  found  in  the 
scope  of  the  common  branches  of  study, 
the  three  B's,  history,  geography,  etc., 
but  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  a 
foreign  language  (French)  was  Included 
In  the  curriculum  for  the  schools  of  the 
"upper"  classes.  Thus  It  was  that  In 
the  same  city  were  found  schools  with 
a  French-language  program  and  schools 
without  it  Only  the  pupils  who  had 
learned  French  could  be  admitted  to  the 
secondary  teaching.  It  Is  clear  that  this 
antidemocratic  organization  which  ex- 
cluded more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
young  generation  from  the  secondary 
schools  met  with  a  constantly  growing 
opposition.  It  led  to  all  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties and  wasted  much  valuable  talents 
and  time. 

Forbidden  in  Siate-ConiroUed  Etemeniary  Schoob 

In  1920  our  Minister  of  Education 
reorganized  the  education  system  of 
Holland,  and  by  the  new  education  act 
all  teaching  of  a  foreign  language  up  to 
the  sixth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools 
was  forbidden  In  the  State-controlled 
schools.  This  end  was  not  reached  with- 
out animated  discussions  pro  and  contra 
In  the  press  and  In  the  Second  Chamber 
of  the  States-General,  which  Is  equiva- 
lent to  the  House  of  Commons  In  Eng- 
land. Those  In  favor  of  abolishing  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  In  ele- 
mentary schools  doubted  the  worth  of 
that  teaching  for  children  of  9  or  10 
years  of  age ;  they  pointed  out  that  much 
home  work  Is  necessary  to  learning  a 
foreign  language,  and,  moreover,  they 
feared  that  the  unity-school  would  be 
endangered.  The  opponents  of  the  min- 
ister's system  who  wanted  to  maintain 
the  right  to  teach  French  In  some  schools 
laid  stress  on  the  undeniable  fact  that 
the  consequence  of  the  abolishing  would 
lead  to  an  overburdening  of  the  teaching 
In  secondary  schools,  because  the  teach- 
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Ing  of  the  beginnings  of  twa  languages 
(French  and  German)  kt  the  same  time 
would  demand  too  much  of  the  pupils  and 
would  cause  confusion.  The  child  of  10 
or  11  years,  they  said,  easily  learns  lan- 
guages, and  especially  the  memorizing 
of  words  and  phrases  has  no  difficulties 
for  him. 

Different  Language  for  Each  Locality 

Some  people,  deploring  the  disap- 
pearance of  French  from  the  elementary 
schools,  upheld  the  idea  that  all  children 
should  learn  a  foreign  language,  the 
choice  whether  it  should  be  French,  Eng- 
lish, or  German  depending  on  local 
conditions.  Thus,  the  e&gt  part  of  Hol- 
land would  certainly  prefer  German; 
the  west  part  along  the  coast,  English; 
and  the  remaining  part,  French.  This 
Idea,  which  has  its  merits,  met  wifh 
little  support. 

Our  Second  Chamber  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  the  minister,  and  since  1920  no 
foreign  language  Is  taught  In  an  elemen- 
tary school  below  the  seventh  grade. 

In  December,  1922,  an  effort  was  made 
by  Miss  Westerman,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, formerly  head  mistress  at  Amster- 
dam, to  redress  the  consequences  of  the 
education  law  of  1920  and  to  introduce 
again  the  teaching  of  French  (or  Ger- 
man or  English)  in  elementary  schools. 
Her  proposal  was  rejected,  but  the  ma- 
jority against  it  was  only  one. 

I  can  not  say  that  this  decision  Is 
heartily  welcomed  in  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  Holland.  A  large  part  of  the 
parents  who  insist  upon  tlielr  children 
receiving  instruction  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage (French  mostly)  when  they  are 
10  or  11  years  old,  have  opened  special 
courses  for  the  teaching  of  French, 
where  the  children  are  taugnt  twice 
or  three  times  a  week  after  the  ordinary 
school  hours.  We  can  not  admire  this; 
it  will  be  Interesting  to  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  this  state  of  affairs.  At  all 
events  it  shows  clearly  that  education  Is 
an  important  feature  of  the  civilization 
of  the  country  and  that  an  alteration  of 
it  deeply  affects  the  social  life. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Are  Excellent 

As  language  study  has  always  been 
loved  by  the  Dutch,  it  will  easily  be 
understood  that  much  attention  is  al- 
ways paid  to  its  methods  of  teaching, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  permitted  to  judge, 
I  think  them  really  perfect  nowadays. 
The  oldest  method  was  the  word  and 
exercise  method  based  upon  translation 
from  beginning  to  end.  With  this  old 
method  it  was  a  very  long  time  before 
pupils  could  entertain  a  daily-life  con- 
versation in  the  foreign  tongue.  More- 
over,   the    choice    of    words    was    very 


haphazard;  It  sometimes  occurred  that 
people  were  expert  in  the  big  dictionary 
words,  but  could  not  for  the  life  of  them 
say  "  How  do  you  do?  "  or  "  What  time 
is  it?" 

A  Modern  Language  is  a  Licing  Thing 

As  a  reaction  came  the  introduction 
of  the  principles  of  Gouin  and  Berlitz. 
Especially  the  teaching  of  English  de- 
rived a  great  benefit  from  them.  Two 
eminent  Dutchmen,  Messrs.  J.  C.  G. 
Grase  and  L.  A.  T.  Eykman,  advocated 
the  sound  Idea  that  a  language  Is  a  liv- 
ing thing  and  should  be  studied  and 
taught  in  the  language  itself.  They 
themselves  set  the  example  by  their 
teaching  of  English,  and  with  very  great 
gratification  I  shall  always  remember 
their  masterly  lessons.  They  brought 
their  pupils  Into  contact  with  the  realia 
of  the  foreign  countries,  the  ways  of  liv- 
ing, the  customs,  the  government,  etc., 
and  stimulated  a  keen  study  of  the  real 
language  as  It  Is  spoken  and  written, 
and  not  as  it  is  found  in  dictionaries. 

The  Gouin-Berlitz  methods  had  a  time 
of  great  popularity.  At  present  the 
usual  method  is  a  "compromis"  be- 
tween the  all-too-severe  doctrine  of  the 
pure  Gouin  adherents  and  a  moderate 
comparison  of  the  native  and  the  foreign 
tongue  by  means  of  translation,  the 
latter,  however,  only  occansionally  used. 

It  may  Interest  American  readers 
which  of  the  three  languages — German, 
English,  and  French — is  most  widely 
studied  in  Holland.  I,  for  one,  think  It 
is  English. 

Relatite  Popularity  of  the  Several  Languages 

German  has  never  been  very  popular. 
The  relationship  of  the  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man languages  (both  being  Teutonic) 
facilitates  a  rapid  progress  of  element- 
ary study,  though  the  German  grammar 
presents  great  difficulties  to  the  Dutch 
child. 

French  has  been  immensely  popular. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  upper 
classes  in  Holland  spoke  and  wrote 
I'rench  in  their  daily  life.  Fortunately 
this  has  changed  now  and  our  "  upper 
ten "  use  Dutch.  But  many  French 
words  and  expressions  have  found  their 
way  Into  the  Dutch;  and  formerly  the 
first  and  sometimes  the  only  foreign 
language  children  learned  was  French. 
It  offers  a  great  many  difficulties;  the 
syntax,  pronunciation,  etc.,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  that  is  why  many 
teachers  think  it  wise  to  begin  with  a 
language  that  possesses  a  more  simple 
grammar — English. 

At  the  present  French  has  gone  to  the 
background,  English  being  very  much  in 
favor  In  large  circles.  When  there  Is 
a   free  choice   English   is  generally   se- 


lected. Of  some  300  boys  and  girls  en- 
tering evening  schools  at  Amsterdam, 
more  than  70  per  cent  chose  English; 
some  20  per  cent  French,  and  only  10 
per  cent  German.  The  only  drawback  to 
English  Is  Its  illogical  spelling  and  dif- 
ficult prontmciatioit,  but  none  the  less 
it  is  astonishing  to  watch  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  pupils  studying  English.  It  is 
a  common  experience  that  a  class  of 
average  pupils  read  an  easy  Englisli 
novel  after  nine  months'  study.  I  may 
safely  say  that  It  speaks  well  for  om" 
methods  and  for  the  capability  of  tlie 
Dutch  to  learn  foreign  languages. 

Conferences  of  Shop  Teachew 
and  Supervisors 

Means  of  professional  improvement  for 
shop  teachers  in  service  were  discpssed 
at  a  conference  of  shop  teachers  and 
supervisors  held  at  Providence,  on  May 
2,  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  cooperation  with  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Eastern  Arts 
Association.  M.  Norcross  Stratton,  agent 
for  teacher  training  and  supervision. 
State  department  of  education,  Massa- 
chusetts, spoke  on  the  imi>ortance  of 
Ideals  and  the  principal  factors  involved 
In  professional  improvement  Contacts 
with  industry  and  their  effect  upon  the 
Improvement  of  teachers  were  taken  up 
by  William  Noyes,  district  director,  bu- 
reau of  rehabilitation.  State  department 
of  education.  New  York. 

A  similar  conference  took  place  In  co- 
operation with  the  Western  Arts  Asso- 
ciation at  St.  Louis,  April  30.  The  main 
topic  was  standards  of  eighth-grade  at- 
tainment in  shopwork.  H.  H.  Ryan, 
principal  Ben  Blewett  Junior  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  spoke  on  objectives  of 
public-school  manual  arts.  Suggestions 
for  organization  of  materials  of  instruc- 
tion were  given  by  Roy  A.  Michael,  super- 
visor of  manual  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  chair- 
man at  both  of  these  conferences  was 
William  T.  Bawden,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

More  than  7,500  children  In  North  Da- 
kota did  not  attend  school  during  the 
past  year  because  they  lived  more  than 
2J  miles  from  a  schoolhouse,  the  maxi- 
mum distance  which  a  child  Is  obliged 
by  the  compulsory  attendance  law  to 
travel 

With  a  view  to  preparing  children  to 
enter  trades  as  skilled  workers,  the 
school  authorities  of  Pittsburgh  will 
make  a  study  of  industrial  education  in 
the  schools. 
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New  Books  in  Education 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT,  Lihrarim,  Bmcau  of  Education 


Bbown,  Ablo  Ayres.  A  history  of  re- 
ligious education  in  recent  times.  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon  press 
[1923]  282  p.  12*.  (The  Abingdon 
religious  education  texts.  D.  G. 
Downey,  general  editor.) 

After  a  brief  outline  of  the  historical 
back^ound,  the  main  part  of  this  book 
describes  the  course  of  development  of  re- 
ligions education  In  the  Protestant  churches 
of  America  from  colonial  times  to  the 
present.  It  takes  up  the  Sunday  schools 
and  their  curricula,  the  evolution  of  the 
teacher  -  training  movement,  promotional 
agencies  of  religious  education,  week-day 
religious  instruction,  and  religious  edu- 
cation in  colleges  and  universities,  and 
discusses  present  tendencies  in  religious 
education. 

Glafp,  F^ank  Leslie,  Standard  tests  as 
aids  in  school  supervision.  Illustrated 
by  a  study  of  the  Stoughton,  Wisconsin, 
schools.  Madison,  1022.  56  p.  tables. 
8*.  ( University  of  Wisconsin  sty  dies  In 
the  social  sciences  and  history,  no.  8.) 

The  object  of  this  study  is  to  give  a 
concrete  example  of  a  detailed  analysis  of 
school  conditions,  which  may  be  of  prac- 
tical use  in  determining  the  supervision  of 
teaching.  The  author  holds  that  a  careful 
and  complete  diagnosis  of  the  conditions 
under  which  a  teaching  corps  is  working 
should  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
supervisors  in  the  most  effective  direction 
of  that  work. 

Fae  western  tbavelers*  association. 
The  Far  western  travelers*  annual, 
1923.  Dedicated  to  the  Far  west:  its 
educational  achievements.  [New  York 
City,  1923.]     196  p.    lUus.    4'. 

This  volume  contains  a  number  of  arti- 
cles by  educators  and  contributions  by  Gov- 
ernment officials.  The  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Far  west  is  described  by  John 
J.  Tigert,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  education. 
Other  articles  teU  about  California's  won- 
derful record  in  education,  and  about  the 
schools  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Colorado 
and  Wyoming,  and  the  Intermountaln 
States.  A  group  of  Government  officials 
write  for  the  book  on  the  subjects  of  Na- 
tional parks — our  outdoor  classrooms — 
Training  the  Indian  youth  for  citizenship, 
Good  roads  the  best  first  aid  to  schools. 
Government  instruction  •in  life  saving,  and 
Uncle  Sam's  school  for  business  men. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education. 
Consultative  committee.  Report  of  the 
Consultative  committee  on  differentia- 
tion of  the  curriculum  for  boys  and 
girls,  respectively,  in  secondary  schools. 
2d  Impression.  London,  H.  M.  Sta- 
tionery office,  1923.  xvi,  193  p. 
tables.    8*. 

The  question  whether  greater  differentia- 
tion is  desirable  in  the  curriculum  for  boys 


and  girls,  respectively,  in  secondary  schools 
is  investigated  in  this  report.  The  inquiry 
is  based  on  a  historical  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  secondary  school  curricu- 
lum in  England  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion and  evaluation  of  the  existing  system 
of  secondary  education.  The  physical  and 
mental  constitution  of  boys  and  girls  and 
the  appropriate  social  functions  of  the  sexes 
are  next  considered.  The  committee  notes 
that  a  stage  in  the  development  of  sec- 
ondary education  has  now  been  reached  in 
which  it  is  seen  that  equality  does  not  de- 
mand identity,  but  really  depends  upon  a 
system  of  differentiation  recognizing  the 
peculiar  talents  of  each  sex.  A  policy  of 
freedom  is  recommended  in  that  boys  and 
girls  have  a  large  choice  of  subjects  and 
teachers  a  wide  latitude  in  directing  the 
choice  of  subjects. 

National  society  for  the  study  of  edu- 
cation. The  twenty-second  yearbook- 
Parts  I-II.  Bloomlngton,  lU.,  PubUc 
school  publishing  company^  1923.  2v. 
8*. 

Part  I  of  this  yearbook  Is  on  English 
composition — its  aims,  methods,  and  meas- 
urement, by  Earl  Uudelson.  Part  II  deals 
with  the  social  studies  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school,  and  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  H.  O.  Rugg  by  13 
collaborators.  The  papers  included  discuss 
the  situation  and  the  need,  types  of  re- 
organized courses  in  the  social  studies,  and 
how  the  new  curricula  are  being  con- 
structed, and  finally  present  a  critique  of 
methods  and  results  of  reorganisation.  The 
yearbook  was  edited  by  G.  M.  Whipple,  and 
was  discussed  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of 
the  National  society,  February  24  and  27, 
1928. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.  Tobacco  and  mental  effi- 
ciency. New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1923.  XX,  258  p.  Plates,  charts, 
tables.     12^ 

The  committee  to  study  the  tobacco  prob- 
lem, comprising  about  60  members,  was 
organized  in  1918,  with  the  object  of  col- 
lecting and  publishing  scientific  data  re- 
garding tobacco  and  Its  effects.  The  com- 
mittee has  aided  Prof.  O'Shea  to  investi- 
gate the  effects  of  smoking  tobacco  on  the 
intellectual  processes,  by  means  of  tests 
carried  on  in  the  psychological  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  These  tests 
show  that,  taking  a  large  number  of  Indi- 
viduals, tobacco  wUl  slow  down  and  dis- 
turb the  intellectual  processes  of  the  major- 
ity of  them.  The  laboratory  data  yield  no 
answer  to  the  questions  whether  tobacco 
strengthens  or  weakens  creative  ability, 
whether  it  improves  or  injures  Judgment. 
In  the  case  of  immature  persons,  princi- 
pals and  high  school  faculties  uniformly 
testify  that  tobacco  is  a  detriment  to  scholar- 
ship, and  school  records  studied  over  a 
long  time  corroborate  this  testimony. 

A  school  in  action.  Data  on  children, 
artists,  and  teachers.  A  symposium; 
with  Introduction  by  F.  M.  McMurry. 


New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  com- 
pany [1922]  xlll,  344  p.  charts.  12*. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  interruption  in  the 
systematic  mental  training  of  young  chil- 
dren caused  by  the  long  summer  vacation 
of  the  schools,  the  Bird  school,  of  which 
the  work  is  described  in  this  volume,  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Johnson  on 
her  country  estate  near  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
The  school  provided  instruction  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  founder  and  for  those  of  her 
summer  neighbors,  and  for  a  smaU  group  of 
the  Peterboro  village  children.  Creative 
workers  in  music,  literature,  and  aA  were 
engaged  to  teach  the  pupils.  This  ex- 
periment aimed  to  unite  the  arts,  com- 
municated as  in  the  old  world  by  teachers 
who  themselves  were  makers,  the  study 
of  nature,  and  the  processes  of  the  mind, 
with  the  modern  method  of  child  study 
which  insists  upon  freedom  of  self-expres- 
sion. Educational  and  psychological  tests 
were  emphasized  and  are  fully  reported. 

STARil,  WnxiAM  E.  Every  teacher's 
problems.  New  York,  Boston  [etc.] 
American  book  company  [1922]  368 
p.  12*.  (American  education  series. 
G.  D.  Strayer,  general  editor.) 

A  number  of  groups  of  typical  problems 
are  here  presented,  each  problem  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  its  solution  in 
which  teachers,  principals,  superintend- 
ents, and  parents  take  part.  Each  series 
of  problems  is  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  general  principles  involved.  The 
problems  presented  relate  to  discipline, 
subject  matter,  method,  variations  in  abil- 
ity of  pupils,  economy  of  time,  health ;  re- 
lationship with  supervisors,  with  adminis- 
trative officers,  with  other  teachers,  and 
with  parents;  and  professional  growth. 
The  final  chapter  deals  with  the  teacher 
as  problem-solver,  including  recognition  of 
problems  and  the  problem  method  of  teach- 
ing. 

Whefxock,  Charles  F.  Secondary  edu- 
cation. Report  for  the  school  year  end- 
ing ^uly  31,  1919.  Volume  2  of  the 
sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  State 
department  of  education.  Albany, 
The  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  1922.  592  p.  plates,  tables.  8*. 
The  appendix  to  this  volume,  pages 
83-270,  contains  a  monograph  on  the  His- 
torical development  of  the  New  York  state 
high  school  system,  by  Walter  J.  Gilford. 
This  article  is  intended  finally  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  projected  revision  of  Hough's 
Historical  and  statistical  record  of  the 
University  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Wright,  Louise  C.  Story  plays.  New 
York,  A.  S.*  Barnes  and  company,  1923. 
127  p.     front.,  illus.     8^ 

Out  of  a  long  experience  in  supervisory 
work  with  teachers  and  children  in  their 
games  and  story  plays,  the  author  has  pre- 
pared this  book  for  teachers  desiring  prac- 
tical help  In  teaching  story  plays. 

School  children  in  the  town  of  Russia, 
N.  Y.,  will  plant  trees  on  a  10-acre  piece 
of  ground  which  a  farmer  of  the  district 
has  given  to  the  school  authorities  for 
reforestation. 
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Differentiation  of  Curricula 
Between  the  Sexes 

{Continued  from  page  193.) 

one  of  a  no  less  ready  recognition  of 
similarities  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  in  which  they  are  to  be  found. 

Our  inquiry  has  not  imbued  us  with 
any  conviction  that  there  are  clear  and 
ascertained  differences  between  the  two 
sexes  on  which  an  educational  policy 
may  readily  be  based.  We  have  encoun- 
tered a  number  of  facile  generalisations 
about  the  mental  differences  between 
boys  and  girls;  we  have  found  few,  If 
any,  which  we  were  able  to  adopt. 
Again  and  again  we  were  assured  by  our 
witnesses  that  one  boy  differed  from  an- 
other, and  one  girl  from  another,  even 
more  than  boys  differed  from  girls;  and 
we  could  not  but  notice  that  a  superior- 
ity which  one  witness  claimed  for  boys 
might  be  vindicated  by  the  next  witness 
for  girls.  Men  and  women  have  existed 
for  centuries;  but  either  sex  is  still  a 
problem  to  the  other — and,  indeed,  to  it- 
self;  nor  is  there  any  third  sex  to  dis- 
criminate dispassionately  between  the 
two. 

Difertncea  Should  Not  Be  Assumei 

As  psychological  study  develops,  and  as 
statistical  inquiries  and  data  are  multi- 
plied, it  may  be  possible  to  attain  some 
tamgible  and  valid  conclusions.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
neither  to  assume  differences  nor  to 
postulate  Identity,  but  to  leave  the  field 
free  for  both  to  show  themselves.  Let 
boys  and  girls  have  a  large  choice  of 
subjects,  and  teachers  a  wide  latitude  in 
directing  the  choice  of  subjects — such  Is 
the  policy  which  we  would  advocate.  It 
would  be  fatal,  at  the  present  juncture,  to 
prescribe  one  curriculum  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls.  We  would  prescribe  as 
little  as  possible  for  either,  because  we 
are  anxious  that  both  should  be  free  to 
find  and  to  follow  their  tastes,  and  be- 
cause we  desire  that  the  teachers  of  both 
should  be  free  to  aid  and  guide  the 
development  of  their  pupils. 

It  is  accordingly  a  relaxation  of  re- 
quirements and  an  Increase  of  freedom 
of  choice  that  we  advocate,  alike  for  the 
period  of  studies  leading  directly  to  the 
first  school  examination  and  for  that 
leading  to  the  second.  If  such  freedom 
is  granted,  we  look  forward  to  a  time 
of  progressive  experiment  in  which 
teachers  will  seek  with  vision  and  with 
courage  to  provide  the  course  and  use 
the  methods  which  will  best  suit  the 
capacities  and  the  tastes  of  their  pupils. 
And  if  progressive  experiment  Is  at- 
tempted, it  will  provide  naturally  and 
correctly    the    detailed    answer    to    the 


question  which  at  present  we  can  only 
answer  by  advising  that  freedom  should 
'be  given  for  such  experiment 

Atslhdk  Capacity  Hat  Btm  SitmUd 

In  the  second  place,  we  feel  that, 
alike  for  boys  and  for  girls,  there  has 
been  a  stunting  of  sesthetic  taste  and 
capacity  owing  to  the  concentration  of 
attention  upon  the  studies  of  the  dry 
intellect  Education  Is  not  only  a  prep- 
aration for  the  doing  of  work;  it  is 
also  a  preparation  for  the  spending  of 
leisure,  which,  if  it  is  less  In  amount, 
is  perhaps  no  less  in  importance  than 
work.  Nothing  can  conduce  more  to 
that  right  spending  of  leisure,  which 
means  so  much  for  true  happiness,  than 
an  eliciting  and  training  of  the  gift  of 
sesthetic  appreciation.  We  believe  that 
boys,  no  less  than  girls,  would  profit  If 
such  recognition  were  given;  but  recog- 
nizing as  we  do  that,  whether  from  tra- 
dition or  from  innate  taste,  the  aestb^rtc 
interest  is  strongly  marked  in  girl«  we 
would  urge  that  the  provision  of  fuller 
facilities  for  its  development  might 
bring  such  a  liberation  and  an  enhancing 
of  capacity  as  would  affect  the  whole 
standard  and  character  of  the  work  done 
in  girls*  schools. 

In  the  next  place  we  desire,  in  view 
of  the  medical  and  other  evidence  which 
we  have  received,  to  plead  that  the  pace 
of  education  in  girls'  schools  should  be 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  strength  and 
the  opportunities  for  study  which  may 
be  presumed  of  the  average  pupil.  We 
are  not  arguing  that  a  special  considera- 
tion should  be  paid  to  a  "weaker  sex, 
or  that  a  lower  standard  of  achievement 
should  be  expected  from  girls  than  that 
which  is  expected  from  boys.  Under 
the  same  conditions  of  health,  and 
granted  the  same  freedom  from  other  de- 
mands on  their  time,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  girls  can  match 
the  achievements  of  boys  when  they  en- 
joy the  same  training.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  health  are  not  the  same,  and 
the  freedom  from  other  demands  Is  much 
less  for  girls  than  It  is  for  boys. 

Girls  Require  Shorter  School  Hours 

Girls  are  liable  to  seasons  of  lowered 
vitality.  In  which  nervous  fatigue  Is 
serious ;  and  they  have  a  part  to  play  In 
the  home  and  Its  duties  which  can 
hardly  be  shirked,  even  if  Its  effects  on 
their  studies  may  be  deprecated.  If, 
under  such  conditions  and  amid  such 
distractions,  the  pace  of  education  In 
girls'  schools  were  made  to  keep  time 
with  that  set  in  schools  for  boys.  It  Is 
obvious  that  girls  would,  In  effect,  be  re- 
quired to  do  still  more  than  boys  In 
order  to  remain  on  a  level  with  them. 
We  have  only  to  state  the  requirement 


in  order  to  show  its  injustice ;  and  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  equality  between 
the  sexes  we  may  thus  suggest  that,  for 
many  girls,  a  later  age  for  passing  ex- 
aminations, and,  for  all  girls,  a  shorter 
period  of  school  hours,  are  imperatiyely 
necessary. 

Finally,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
increasing  esprit  de  corps  in  school  life 
and  the  growing  tendency  to  organize 
and  emphasize  all  school  activities  are 
modem  developments  which  stand  in 
need  of  criticism  and  control,  more  par- 
ticularly In  girls'  schools.  The  standard 
of  conscientious  performance  of  doty 
was  never  higher  among  teachers  than  it 
is  to-day;  but  the  very  height  of  the 
standard  of  teaching  may  perhaps  In- 
volve risks  for  the  taught  The  school 
may  displace  the  family  from  their  af- 
fections; and,  again.  It  may  check  what 
it  is  meant  to  foster — ^the  full  and  free 
development  of  Individual  initiative  and 
vigor.  The  special  danger  of  girls' 
schools  Is  that  they  may  become  excel- 
lently organized  and  conscientiously 
loyal  groups  composed  of  mediocre  and 
uniform  units.  Conscientiousness  is  a 
virtue,  but  In  the  world  of  education  it 
may  also  be  a  vice,  alike  In  the  teacher 
and  the  taught. 

Efficiency  Is  a  precious  thing,  but 
spontaneity  Is  a  very  precious  thing.  In 
the  early  pioneer  days  of  woman's  edu- 
cation spontaneity  and  vigor  sprang 
from  a  constant  struggle  with  difficulties. 
The  passing  of  those  difficulties  Is  itself 
a  difficulty  for  the  present  generation. 
It  would  seem  the  saddest  of  paradoxes 
if  the  education  of  women  should  lose 
Its  vigor  in  the  day  of  highly  trained 
teachers,  all  working  assiduously,  with 
a  vastly  Improved  equipment,  among  a 
multitude  of  textbooks.  But  we  need 
not  anticipate  such  a  paradox.  Teachers 
will  do  much — very  much — ^for  the  sake 
of  their  pupils ;  they  will  give  themselves 
abundantly  and  unstlntlcgly.  But  there 
Is  a  time  to  withhold  as  well  as  a  time  to 
give;  and  as  they  come  to  learn  iti 
necessity,  teachers  who  can  give  will 
know  also  when  and  how  to  withhold. 

One-Room  Schools  Are 
Disappearing 

One-room  schools  are  becoming  rare 
in  Massachusetts  as  consolidated  schools 
Increase  in  number,  according  to  Burr  F. 
Jones,  State  supervisor  of  elementary 
education.  Less  than  2 J  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  In  the  day  schools  of 
that  State  are  In  one-room  schools. 
Nearly  100  such  schools  have  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  consolidated  schools 
since  1919,  when  a  survey  of  one-room 
schools  was  made  by  Mr.  Jones. 
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Educational  Service  of  a 
Great  Museum 

Collections  Are  Loaned  to  InslHttthns 

m  All  Eastern  States.   Expert  Guiiance 

Furnished  Visiting  Students 

P  DUCATIONAL  institutions  in  all 
States  east  of  the  Missisaippi  may 
borrow  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York  City.  coUectiona  of  lantern 
slides,  mounted  photographs,  post  cards, 
maps  and  charts,  casts,  textiles,  lumidre 
plates  of  stained  glass,  coins,  paintings, 
and  facsimiles  of  prints.  Besides  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  the  slides 
represent  the  minor  arts,  musical  instru- 
ments, manuscripts,  etc.,  covering  broadly 
the  various  periods  df  art  from  early 
Egyptian  to  modem  Amejrlcan. 

The  use  of  the  lending  collections  is  a 
part  of  the  educational  service  offered 
by  the  museimi  to  public  and  private 
schools.  This  service  Includes  also  lec- 
tures nt  the  museum  and  at  the  schools, 
expert  guidance  for  students  visiting  the 
museum,  story-telling  for  children,  and 
help  of  mnny  kinds  for  teachers. 
Although  small  fees  are  usually  charged 
for  many  of  these  services,  they  are  all 
free  to  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
For  work  with  elementary  schools,  64 
new  groups  of  1,426  lantern  slides  have 
been  provided  during  the  past  year. 
These  slides  illustrate  lectures  given  by 
the  four  instructors  on  the  staff  of  the 
museum.  Three  classrooms  are  equipped 
for  this  work  at  the  museum,  and  the 
lectures  are  usually  given  there,  but 
sometimes  a  lecturer  goes  to  a  school, 
takhig  slides,  lantern,  and  operator,  and 
presents  the  lecture  in  the  school  as- 
sembly. 

Orianized  Cwrse  for  Twchtn 

Not  only  the  elementary  schools  bene- 
fit by  the  museum's  work.  Lectures  are 
given  for  students  of  high  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  trade  schools,  as  well 
as  for  groups  of  teachers.  An  organized 
course  requiring  several  years  to  com- 
plete is  given  for  elementary-school 
teachers,  intended  primarily  for  teachers 
whose  schools  are  too  far  from  the  mu- 
seum for  the  classes  to  visit  It.  Synopses 
of  the  talks  and  selected  sets  of  slides 
are  provided  for  teachers  who  attend  the 
course,  so  that  they  can  pass  on  to  their 
pupils  the  advantages  of  the  museum, 
resides  the  organized  course,  short 
series  of  talks  for  teachers  are  given 
on  subjects  of  general  interest. 

Teachers  of  history,  flue  arts,  indus- 
trial arts,  and  other  subjects  find  ma- 
terial for  their  work  in  the  museum  li- 
brary of  more  than  39  000  volumes  cov- 


ering varied  subjects  related  to  art  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  and  in 
the  collection  of  50,000  mounted  photo- 
graphs which  supplement  the  library*s 
work.  These  books  and  photographs 
may  be  used  in  the  library  or  in  the 
classrooms  of  the  museum.  Selected 
groups  of  photographs  have  been  pre- 
pared for  lending  to  schools,  more  than 
3,000  being  now  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. Study  rooms  containing  dupli- 
cates and  surplus  collections  not  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  regular  galleries  are  open 
to  all  students  without  charge. 

A  children*8  bulletin,  describing  the 
collections  in  story  form,  is  issued  quar- 
terly. Stories  are  told  for  ch^dren  at 
Sunday  "story  hours." 

Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations 

To  study  child  welfare  in  all  its  phases, 
the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  held  its 
twenty-seventh  annual  convention  at 
LouisvUle,  Ky.,  April  23-28.  Round  ta- 
ble conferences  were  held  on  such  sub- 
jects as  child  hygiene,  home  education, 
recreation  and  social  standards,  kinder- 
garten extension,  and  better  films.  Mr. 
George  Ck>lvin,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Kentucky,  spoke  on  the 
rights  of  the  child  in  a  democracy.  The 
economic  value  of  education  was  discussed 
by  Dr.  WilUam  E.  Clark  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Dr.  John  J.  Tlgert,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  also 
addressed  the  convention. 

"  Schoohnen*8  Week  "  Successfully 
Observed  Again 

Pennsylvania  educators  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  education 
in  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  States 
held  their  tenth  annual  "  Schoolmen's 
Week,"  April  12-14,  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Rearrangement  of 
school  districts,  grouping  by  abilities  In 
secondary  schools,  the  junior  high  school, 
and  the  State  program  for  teacher  train- 
ing were  among  the  subjects  discussed 
at  the  various  meetings.  Harlan  Upde- 
graff,  professor  of  educational  adminis- 
tration. University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
chairman  of  the  general  committee  which 
arranged  the  conference. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
must  be  taught  In  all  public  and  private 
schools  of  Idaho,  beginning  with  the 
sixth  grade  and  continuing  through  all 
of  the  higher  Institutions,  according  to 
a  law  passed  recently  by  the  legislature. 


Offers  Special  Courses  in 
Neuropsychiatry 

Veterans'  Bureau  Trains  Physicians  as 

Specialists  in  Mental  Diseases.  Eminent 

Instructors  and  Fatorable  Conditions 

npO  PROVIDE  expert  attention  for  vet- 
'■'  erans  suffering  from  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans* Bureau  offers  a  four-month  course 
in  neuropsychiatry  for  a  limited  number 
of  physicians  who  intend  to  continue  in 
the  service  of  the  bureau  for  at  least 
two  years  after  completing  the  course. 
The  main  part  of  the  course  is  given  at 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  the  Government 
institution  for  the  insane  at  Washington, 
where  4,000  patients  are  receiving  treat- 
ment, and  the  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  work  with  these  pa- 
tients. Ca6e  histories  of  more  than 
20,000  discharged  patients  are  also  avail- 
able for  study.  All  .classes  of  nervous 
and  mental  diseases  are  represented  in 
this  hospital;  other  public  hospitals  of 
Washington  provide  cUnics  for  the  study 
of  milder  types  of  these  diseases. 

A  systematic  and  comprehensive  course 
has  been  carefully  outlined.  It  consists 
of  186  lectures  and  demonstrations  and 
about  430  hours  of  clinical  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  instruction  Includes  the 
necessary  reviews  of  the  fundamentals, 
followed  by  clinics  and  lectures  on  the 
various  forms  of  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases and  on  endocrinology.  Special  at- 
tention Is  given  to  diagnostic  methods, 
the  general  care  of  patients,  and  methods 
of  treatment 

General  problems  of  hospital  adminis- 
tration, medico-legal  questions,  psycho- 
metric examinations,  and  other  related 
matters  are  dealt  with  in  the  coarse. 
Lectures  are  given  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  St  Elizabeths  and  by  representa- 
tives of  the  medical  departments  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Besides  the 
regular  lecturers,  a  number  of  other 
eminent  neurologists  and  psychiatrists 
come  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
to  speak  on  special  topics. 

It  is  expected  to  give  this  kind  of 
course  twice  a  year  as  long  as  the  bu- 
reau's need  for  specialists  In  this  work 
continues.  Every  applicant  must  show 
that  he  Is  qualified  for  this  work  and 
nmst  sign  a  statement  that  he  intends  to 
continue  In  the  service  of  the  bureau  for 
at  least  two  years.  Students  receive  a 
salary  of  $166  per  month  while  taking 
the  course.  Upon  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  course  they  are  eligible  to  ap- 
pointment at  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year  or 
more. 
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Well  Equipped  for  Music 
Instruction 

Eastman  School  of  Musk,  Unioersity  of 

Rochester,  Furnishes  Unusual  Facilities, 

Special  Provision  for  Organ  Practice 

COMPLETE  provision  for  instruction 
in  musi«  is  made  by  tlie  Eastman 
Scliool  of  Music,  a  department  of  tlie 
University  of  Rochester,  in  a  special 
building  which  will  accommodate  2,000 
students.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  the  building  beautiful,  as  well  as 
perfect  in  acoustics,  in  ventilation  and 
lighting,  in  equipment,  and  in  adaptation 
to  various  types  of  instruction. 

Auditorium  Is  Heart  of  Buildini 

The  heart  of  the  building  is  Kilbourn 
Hall,  a  small  auditorium,  seating  500,  for 
recitals  and  chamber  music.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful room  of  perfect  acoustics,  provided 
with  a  large  four-manual  organ  and  full- 
stage  equipment  for  concerts,  dramatics, 
01  motion  pictures.  It  is  approached  by 
two  grand  corridors,  the  one  on  the  first 
floor  being  the  main  entrance  to  the 
school  and  the  one  on  the  second  floor 
serving  as  a  special  promenade  or  recep- 
tion hall  for  guests  at  concerts.  This 
corridor  is  reached  by  a  marble  stair- 
way, and  on  the  walls  are  paintings  by 
famous  artists.  These  pictures  are  from 
current  exhibitions  of  the  memorial  art 
gallery  of  the  university  and  are  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

Both  of  these  corridors  connect  di- 
rectly with  the  Eastman  Theater,  which 
when  finished  will  be  used  for  motion- 
picture  performances  most  of  the  time, 
and  once  a  week  for  concerts  by  orches- 
tras and  visiting  artists.  This  theater 
seats  3,400  persons.  The  inscription  over 
the  entrance  reads,  "  Erected  MGMXXII 
for  the  enrichment  of  community  life." 
An  orchestra  of  50  pieces  and  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  organs  in  the  country 
will  supply  the  music  for  motion  pic- 
tures. 

Combine  Academic  Work  with  Music 

Four  groups  of  students  are  served  by 
the  school.  The  first  group  consists  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
music,  who  take  the  equivalent  of  one 
full  year  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
science  beside  a  full  and  exacting  course 
of  training  In  music.  Forty-three  can- 
didates for  this  degree  are  enrolled. 
The  second  group  consists  of  candidates 
for  Eastman  Music  School  certificates, 
who  are  given  work  In  music  closely  par- 
allel to  that  done  by  the  candidates  for 
the  bachelor's  degree,  but  who  do  not 
take  work  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
science.  Both  of  these  groups  must  have 
had  a  preliminary  education  equal  to 
that  which  is  required  for  admission  to 
college.    Forty-three    students   are   pre- 


paring for  the  degree  and  62  for  the  cer- 
tificate. The  third  and  fourth  groups 
constitute  the  majority  of  students,  and 
include,  respectively,  young  people  who 
are  not  yet  ready  for  college  and  special 
students  who  are  not  taking  the  full 
course  but  are  studying  for  advancement 
in  work  with  some  special  Instrument  or 
with  the  voice.  College  preparatory 
work  Is  not  required  of  these  two  groups. 
Many  pianos  have  been  placed  in  the 
studios,  and  excellent  organ  equipment 
lias  been  furnished,  including  two  3- 
manual  organs  and  nine  2-manual  prac- 
tice organs,  beside  a  special  organ  for 
persons  studying  for  positions  in  motion- 
picture  theaters. 

Commercial  Education  Conference 

at  Columbia 

School  opportunities  and  business 
needs  were  considered  at  a  commercial 
education  conference  held  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia, 
April  12.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Edwin  C.  Wade,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Florence,  S.  C;  A.  J.  Thack- 
ston,  superintendent  of  schools,  Orange- 
burg, S.  C;  W.  D.  Melton,  president. 
University  of  South  Carolina,  and  George 
B.  Olson,  dean,  school  of  commerce,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina.  The  chair- 
man of  the  conference  was  Glen  Levin 
Swiggett,  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education. 
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Committee  of  National  Education  A$»- 

ciation  Med  Represeniatioes  of  Motion 

Picture  Producers  and  Distrihiors 

npO  STUDY  the  use  of  educational  mo- 
■■•  tion  pictures,  a  committee  ol  tbe 
National  Education  Association,  headed 
by  Dr.  Cliarles  H.  Judd,  dean  ol  tbe 
school  of  education,  University  ol  Chi- 
aigo,  met  recently  with  r^resentatives 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and  Dis- 
tributors of  America.  The  latter  orgui- 
zation  has  recently  contributed  $5,000 
through  Will  H.  Hays,  director,  which 
win  be  used  in,  studying  the  several 
pliases  of  the  problem  of  instractioo 
tlirough  the  use  of  films. 

The  committee  will  prepare  a  specimen 
pedagogical  film,  and  will  examine  the 
various  films  now  in  the  vaults  ol  the 
distributors  to  find  out  what  parts  of 
them  are  suitable  for  use  in  schools.  It 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  re- 
edit  and  revise  many  of  these  flhns  so 
that  they  will  be  suitable  for  Instruc- 
tional use.  An  inquiry  will  be  made  into 
the  procedure  for  distribution  ot  films 
now  followed  in  various  cities,  and  a 
man  will  be  employed  to  visit  cities  in 
which  the  plan  for  distribution  is  suc- 
cessfully operated,  so  as  to  collect  tbe 
best  ideas  for  carrying  on  this  worL 

Methods  of  Teaching  hg  Films 

How  to  use  motion  pictures  to  b«l 
advantage  for  teaching  purposes  will  be 
the  subject  of  careful  study,  so  as  to  de- 
cide such  questions  as  whether  the  pic- 
tures should  be  shown  to  pupils  before, 
during,  or  after  recitations.  The  com- 
mittee will  also  consider  various  school 
subjects  to  determine  which  topics  will 
give  the  best  results  when  taught  by  the 
motion-picture  method. 

Since  conditions  in  schools  are  differ- 
ent from  those  in  commercial  theaters, 
educators  interested  in  the  use  of  motion 
pictures  are  favoring  a  change  in  the 
present  laws  that  will  allow  teachers  to 
operate  the  motion-picture  machines  in- 
stead of  requiring  licensed  operators.  | 
It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  a  pro- 
posed uniform  law  on  this  subject  has 
been  prepared  and  that  its  passing  will 
be  urged  before  several  State  legislatures 
next  year.  In  this  connection  the  neces- 
sity of  making  machines  that  can  be  op- 
erated by  teachers  was  considered. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  high  cost  of  m<^ 
tlon  pictures  In  schools  It  was  suggested 
that,  as  a  measure  of  economy,  schedules 
should  be  prepared  for  routing  filnis, 
so  that  every  educational  film  would  be 
in  use  virtually  all  the  time. 
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Library  Development  in  the  Recent  Progress  in  Musical 

Southern  States  Instruction 

Signs  of  Progress  on  Every  Hani,   Library  Extension  in  the  South  Crowing  Strength  and  Prestige  of  Music  as  an  Educational  Subject, 

Chiefly  a  Rural  Problem.   Cities  and  Towns  May  Establish  Public  High^School  Credit  for  Oubide  Study.  School  Orchestras  of  Sym^ 

Libraries.  Important  County  Library  Laws.  Library  Commissions  phonic  Proportions.  Cultivation  of  Musical  Appreciation.  Definite 

Maintained  in  Majority  of  States  Vocal  Technic  in  Elementary  Schools 


By  JNO.  J.  TIGERT 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Eduealion 

TO  ONE  who  Is  concerned  with  the  education  of  nearly 
30,000,000  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  and  in  the  great 
task  of  informing  an  even  greater  host  of  Americans 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  conventional  school  but 
have  not  escaped  the  process  of  education,  the  opportunity  to 
center,  to  think,  and  to  plan  with  those  who  handle  the  books 
of  the  Nation,  its  stores  of  knowledge  and  information  comes 
as  an  earnest  call  of  duty. 

The  skiU  of  the  craftsman  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  fitness  of  his  tools  for  the 

expression  of  his  art,  and  the  teacher  is 

more  dependent  upon  suitable  and  ample 

books  than  upon  any  other  accessories 

for  the  effective  infusion  and  imparta- 

tion  of  knowledge.    Whatever  new  aids 

to  instruction  are  being  introduced  by 

science  or  discovery  into  the  schoolroom 

from   day    to   day,    and   whatever   the 

future  may  unfold,  we  can  assure  our- 
selves that  the  teacher  will  always  be 

the  most  important  factor  in  the  success 

of  the  school,  and  the  book  will  always 

remain   the  most  necessary  adjunct  to 

the  successful   teacher.    Not   even    the 

oft-mentioned   log   with   Mark   Hopkins 

seated  on  one  end  and  Garfield  on  the 

other   end   could   make   a    satisfactory 

institution    of    learning    without    some 

books.    Therefore  it  is  not  strange  that 

we    who    are    primarily    interested    in 

schools  should  feel  that  there  is  a  most  intimate  correlation  in 

our  work,  efforts,  and  success  with  those  who  conserve,  enlarge, 

and  extend  the  use  of  books. 
The  general   theme  of   this   meeting   is  library  extension. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  come  southward 

and  since  the  need  of  library  extension  is  greater  in   our 

southland  than  hi  any  other  section  of  America,  it  seemed 

desirable  to  confine  my  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  theme  to 

our  Southern  States. 


/MOSTLY  apparatus  and  splendid 
^^  cabinets  have  no  nuigical  power 
to  make  scholars.  As  a  man  is,  in 
all  circumstances  under  God,  the 
master  of  his  own  fortune,  so  is  he 
the  maker  of  his  own  mind.  The 
Creator  has  so  constituted  the  human 
intellect  that  it  can  grow  only  by  its 
own  action ;  and  it  will  certainly  and 
necessarily  grow.  Every  man  must, 
therefore,  educate  himself.  His 
books  and  his  teachers  are  but  his 
helps;  the  work  is  his.  A  man  is 
not  educated  until  he  has  the  ability 
to  summon,  in  an  emergency,  his 
mental  powers  in  vigorous  exercise 
to  effect  his  proposed  object. — 
Daniel  Webster, 


By  mUL  EARHART 
Diredor  of  Music,  PitUhurgh  Public  Schools 

INSTRUCTION  in  music  in  our  public  high  schools  was. 
until  the  twentieth  century  was  well  begun,  almost  negligi' 
ble.  In  the  years  following  a  great  advance  was  made. 
Courses  in  harmony  and  in  appreciation  of  music  and  instruc- 
tion in  not  only  orchestral  and  band  easemble  but,  in  some 
cases,  in  the  tecfinic  of  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  were 
added  in  astonishing  numbers  to  the  chorus  practice  that  had 
earlier  constituted  the  sole  musical  en- 
deavor in  most  high  schools.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  high-school  credit  for 
*'  outside  "  study,  i.  e.,  the  study  of  spe- 
cialized musical  technic  under  teachers 
outside  the  school,  also  grew  to  rela- 
tively great  proportions. 

An  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the 
study  of  music  in  high  schools,  accord- 
ingly, became  a  matter  of  interest  in 
itself,  and  closely  allied  with  such; inter- 
est was  the  question  of  the  practice  of 
colleges  in  accepting  high-school  credits 
in  music  as  entrance  credits,  and  in 
giving  credit  for  the  study  of  music 
during  the  college  term. 

Much  of  the  high-school  musCe  of  the 
past  was  worthy  of  small  credit  in 
either  high  school  or  college;  but  it  was 
believed  that  more  advanced  study  of 
music  in  high  schools,  such  as  was  be- 
coming common,  was  entirely  worthy  of 
credit.  Tet  students  in  high-school  music 
classes  were  often  prospective  college  students  and  needed 
their  full  quota  of  college  entrance  credits;  and  these,  unless 
music  were  included,  they  could  not  gain  unless  they  sacrificed 
their  study  of  music  at  a  time  when,  as  a  skill,  it  require 
assiduous  application. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Education  Association 
and  the  Music  Teachers*  National  Association  a  joint  com- 
mittee undertook  a  study  of  music  instruction  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  in  1921.      Two  members  of  this  committee  were 


An  address  before  the  Hot  Springs  meeting  of  the  American  Library         ^   ^^^^  extended  discussion  of  this  subject  by   Mr.   Barhart   will 
AMOciation.  appear  in  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1923.  No.  20. 

{Continued  on  page  tst,) 
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members  of  tbe  educational  council  of 
the  Music  Supervisors*  National  Confer- 
ence, Tlie  council,  therefore,  further 
accredited  the  committee  and  gave  it 
aid.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
as  Bulletin,  1921,  No.  9.  More  than  any 
other  evidence  this  report  gives  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  growing  strength  and 
prestige  of  music  as  an  educational  sub- 
ject Also  its  publication  and  distribu- 
tion will  lead  to  serious  consideration  by 
officials  ,of  colleges  and  high  schools  of 
their  practice  with  relation  to  music  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  Institutions 
of  their  type.  The  result  will  certainly 
be  to  stimulate  further  the  serious  study 
of  music;  and  the  publication  must 
accordingly  be  reckoned  as  a  significant 
step  taken  In  the  last  blennlum. 

The  educational  council  of  the  Music 
Supervisors*  National  Conference  also 
formulated  a  plan  for  giving  high- 
school  credit  for  the  study  of  music 
under  "outside"  teachers.  The  growth 
of  this  practice  would  have  been  still 
greater  had  It  not  been  for  the  suspi- 
cion with  which  It  was  regarded,  first, 
because  of  the  dangers  inherent  In  Its 
administration  and,  secondly,  because 
organized  effort  and  authoritative  pro- 
nouncement had  not  yet  been  given  to 
it  In  sufilclent  measure.  In  1922  the 
educational  council  submitted  to  the 
conference  a  plan  for  supervising,  regu- 
lating, and  accrediting  such  study.  The 
plan  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
conference.  It  has  since  been  made 
official  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  so 
Its  career  of  usefulness  has  already 
begun. 

StaU  Director  Hoi  Accomplished  Much 

Three  State  departments  of  public  In- 
struction are  now  employing  a  State 
director  of  music.  In  each  of  these,  the 
position  was  first  established  in  1919,  or 
later.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  complete  re- 
organization and  extension  of  the  State 
department  of  public  Instruction  has  been 
made,  and  the  new  and  strengthened  de- 
partment has  not  only  engaged  a  State 
director  of  music,  but  has  ably  assisted 
him  In  making  far-reaching  improve- 
ments In  the  status  of  music  and  the 
teaching  of  it  in  the  State. 

Following  Is  a  brief  list  of  accomplish- 
ments that  have  already  been  made 
since  the  director  of  music  assumed 
office: 

1«  Music  Is  considered  a  major  sub- 
ject, with  adequate  time  allotment 

2.  The  State  assumes  the  same  respon- 
sibility for  the  training  and  certifica- 
tion of  its  teachers  of  music  as  It  does 
for  Its  teachers  of  English  or  mathe- 
matics. 


3.  Definite  musical  attainment  is  re- 
quired for  every  elementary  school 
teacher's  certificate. 

4.  Adequate  training  In  music  is  now 
offered  in  normal  schools.  Music  Is  re- 
quired of  all  normal  school  students,  and 
attractive  salaries  have  made  It  possi- 
ble to  secure  strong  teachers. 

5.  A  syllabus  for  music  In  elementary 
schools  and  In  high  schools  Is  now  In 
print  (The  syllabus  for  elementary 
schools  Is  the  one  adopted  by  the  Music 
Supervisors*  National  Conference.) 

6.  A  plan  for  giving  high-school  credit 
for  the  study  of  specialized  musical 
technic  under  teachers  outside  the  school 
has  been  submitted  and  authorized  for 
the  State. 

7.  A  Pennsylvania  State  music  week 
was  proclaimed  and  was  widely  observed 
In  1922  and  will  be  observed  again  in 
1023. 

The  adoption  of  fixed  and  proper  stand- 
ards of  attainment  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  grade  teacher  In  music  and  the  super- 
visor of  music  Is  an  attainment  of  prime 
Importance.  Music  will  not  hold  the 
place  it  deserves  In  our  schools,  or  de- 
serve the  place  It  should  hold,  until 
school  authorities  everywhere  take  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  Its  teaching  such  as 
they  take  for  other  subjects.  The  pro- 
gram In  Pennsylvania  In  this  and  other 
respects  Is  so  comprehensive  that  It  de- 
serves to  be  cited  as  above. 

Continued  Deodopmeni  Since  1905 

Before  1905  school  orchestras  and 
bands,  as  a  feature  of  school  music  gen- 
erally, were  few  in  number  and  modest 
Jn  Instrumentation  and  capability.  There 
has  .been  continual  development  since 
that  time,  but  the  movement  has  gained 
so  greatly  In  Impetus  In  late  years  that 
the  progress  of  earlier  years  Is  almost 
overshadowed.  The  past  two  years  have 
seen  orchestral  and  band  ensemble  take 
place  as  a  regular  and  Integral  feature 
of  school  music,  upon  which  supervisors 
expend  quite  as  much  systematic  effort, 
proportionately  to  the  numbers  of  pupils 
Involved,  as  they  expend  on  the  vocal 
features  of  their  work.  The  course  for 
training  supervisors  Indorsed  by  the  mu- 
sic supervisors  conference  In  1921  ex- 
pressly provides  training  In  the  technic 
of  orchestral  Instruments  and  In  orches- 
tration, 8  hours  out  of  120  required  for 
graduation  being  prescribed  for  such 
study.  No  junior  or  senior  high  school 
of  any  pretensions  with  respect  to  its 
music  program  Is  now  without  Its  or- 
chestra, and  many  elementary  schools 
maintain  or  encourage  the  organization 
of  small  ensemble  groups  which  prac- 
tice faithfully  orchestral  or  concerted 
music  of  good  musical  quality  with  re- 
sults that  are  at  least  comparable,  as  to 
musical    quality,    with    the    results    at- 


tained in  vocal  practice.  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  In  ever-increasing 
amount,  are  expended  annually  In  the 
purchase  of  orchestral  and  band  Instru- 
ments, which  become  school  property 
and  are  loaned,  under  suitable  safe- 
guards, to  pupils  who  will  prosecute  the 
study  of  them  and  use  them  in  ensemble 
practice. 

The  orchestras  meanwhile  have  In- 
creased greatly  In  size.  In  Instrumeata- 
tlon,  and  In  proficiency.  Many  are  of 
symphonic  proportions  and  are  playing 
well  music  of  symphonic  character. 
French  horns,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  onc« 
unknown  to  the  high-school  orchestra, 
and  Instruments  even  more  rare,  are  now 
frequently  found.  Bands,  while  not  » 
numerous  as  orchestras,  and  not  capable 
of  playing,  by  reason  of  their  instru- 
mentation, as  high  a  grade  of  music 
as  orchestras,  have  experienced  a  pro- 
portionate development 

Violin  Instruction  increasingly  Popular 

But  Instruction  in  instrumental  music 
in  public  schools  has  not  stopped  wltli 
the  training  of  ensemble  groups.  Class 
instruction  in  violin,  which  had  Its  be- 
ginning In  England,  soon  found  place  la 
this  country.  For  many  years  It  was 
restricted  to  a  few  large  cities.  Slowly 
at  first,  but  In  the  past  few  years  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  It  has  beeo 
adopted  in  other  cities  and  towns.  Its 
latest  advance  has  been  one  of  recognized 
Integration  Into  a  regular  system  of 
school  music  pratlce.  Literature  on  tiie 
subject  consisting  of  graded  material 
to  be  used  In  Instruction,  handbooks  for 
teachers,  discussions  of  methods,  resalti, 
and  administrative  problems,  has  begun 
to  make  Its  appearance  and  already  has 
assumed  fair  proportions.  Meanwhile, 
the  practice  has  spread  so  rapidly  that 
It  has  outrun  statistical  Inquiry  and  rec- 
ord. Towns  of  10,000  to  20,000  popula- 
tion frequently  have  one  or  two  hundred 
school  pupils  receiving  class  Instruction 
in  violin.  One  large  city  reports  3,100 
pupils  receiving  such  Instruction.  In 
the  aggregate  there  are  many  thousands 
of  such  pupils  In  the  United  States;  but 
the  exact  number  must  remain  conjec- 
tural for  some  time,  because  the  growth 
continues  to  outstrip  the  facilities  for 
gathering  information.  Most  of  this  In- 
struction is  given  during  school  hours  in 
some  schoolrooih  that  can  be  released  for 
a  time  for  the  purpose;  otherwise,  tbe 
schoolrooms  are  utilized  after  school 
hours.  Sometimes  the  Instruction  is  at 
public  expense,  the  Instructors  being  reg- 
ularly employed  by  the  local  board  of 
education.  In  other  cases  the  puplU 
pay  a  small  fee  per  lesson,  from  10  to 
25  cents  usually,  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion provides  only  the  room  and  building 
facilities  and  the  instruction  books.  The 
{Continued  on  pmge  Mt9,} 
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Ample  Justification  for  the 
Kindergarten 

Facilitates  Early  Entrance  to  First  Grade  and  Expedites 

School  Progress,  Enriches  the  Store  of  Concepts,  Presents 

a  Brirruning  Cup  of  Simon-Pure  Joy,  Offers  EJucalion 

in  Social  Adjustment 

By  W.  T.  ROOT 
Professor  of  Elemenlary  Psycho*ogy,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


SHALL  I  send  my  child  to  kinder- 
garten? is  one  of  the  questions 
most  frequently  asked  by  mothers. 
This  is  a  hopeful  sign  and  indicates  that 
we  no  longer  feel  that  the  earliest  years 
of  life  are  intellectually,  emotionally, 
esthetically,  socially,  and  hygienically  of 
little  import  However,  I  fear  that  all 
too  often  education  •  is  a  synonym  for 
the  limited  field  of  the  purely  intellec- 
tual, while  the  intellectual  is  a  synonym 
for  the  formation  of  academic  habits  of 
a  rather  clerical  nature — of  immense 
value,  but  magnified  out  of  all  propor- 
tion both  by  parent  and  teacher  even  in 
this  nineteen  twenty-third  year  of  our 
Lord.  Now,  what  I  wish  to  show  is  the 
importance  of  prefirst-grade  training,  and 
I  shall  attempt  to  outline  the  various 
phases  of  education  that  must  be  con- 
sidered of  at  least  equal  importance 
with  the  "  three  R's." 

Is  a  Beneficial  or  Harmful} 
Let  us  begin  at  the  most  vulnerable 
point;  let  us  ask.  Does  the  kindergarten 
fit  or  unfit  the  child  for  grade  work?  Is 
it  a  kindergarten  or  a  hindergarten? 
Fortunately,  a  recent  and  very  interest- 
ing study  by  W.  J.  Peters  (Journal  Edu- 
cational Research,  February,  1923)  en- 
titled "  The  progress  of  the  kindergarten 
pupils  in  the  elementary  grades"  has 
attempted  to  answer  this  question.  Mr. 
Peters  has  gone  to  a  tremendous  amount 
of  trouble  to  trace  through  the  first  five 
grades  the  school  careers  of  187  pupils 
who  had  attended  and  187  who  had  not 
attended  kindergarten. 

Mr.  Peters  now  raises  the  question  as 
to  the  time  required  for  each  group  to 
complete  the  first  five  grades.  187  times 
5  equals  935  years,  the  total  time  that 
would  be  required  by  either  group  to 
prepare  for  the  sixth  grade,  assuming  no 
failures  and  no  grade  skipping.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  each  group  com- 
pleted the  five  grades  In  923  years,  or  at 
a  savhig  of  12  years,  which  interpreted 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Pittsburgh 
meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union. 


goes  to  show  that  the  kindergarten  Is  at 
least  not  a  hindergarten. 

This  is  not  all.  for  it  was  found  that 
the  kindergarten  group  averaged  3.4 
months  younger  than  the  nonkindergar- 
ten  group.  Hence  on  completing  the 
fifth  grade  the  kindergarten  group  was 
found  to  have  saved  187  times  3.4 
months,  or  53  years,  of  human  life.  If 
we  accept  the  average  adult  wage  as 
$1,000  a  year,  then  a  kindergarten 
teacher  with  a  class  of  24  has  saved  the 
State  $6,400  in  future  wages  with  each 
group  she  teaches.  Mr.  Peters  concludes 
as  follows: 

Kindergarten  Children  Progress  Faster 

"The  Investigation  shows  that  chil- 
dren trained  in  the  kindergarten  can 
make  the  same  progress  as  older  chil- 
dren not  so  trained,  all  other  things  be- 
ing equal.  It  follows  logically  that  a 
kindergarten  group  will  proceed  faster 
than  a  group  of  the  same  age  and  intel- 
ligence who  have  not  had  kindergarten 
training.  Therefore  the  kindergarten  ex- 
pedites school  life.  Intelligence  being 
constant,  kindergarten  training  makes  it 
possible  to  meet  the  first-grade  situation 
at  an  earlier  age.  When  we  are  able  to 
control  the  age  factor  the  gain  will  show 
directly  in  educational  progress  in  the 
elementary  grades." 

Science  has  thus  justified  the  existence 
of  the  kindergarten  as  a  purely  economic 
matter.  However,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  Chinaman  who  was  puzzled  by  the 
constant  recurrent  remark  of  Americans, 
*'  I  must  save  time."  He  finally  asked, 
*'What  do  you  do  with  the  time  after 
you  save  it?  " 

Now,  in  the  future.  If  any  one  is  so 
bold  as  to  suggest  that  the  kindergarten 
is  an  educational  "  frill,"  sharply  call 
him  to  task  by  pointing  out  that  a 
kindergarten  saves  the  State  $6,400  a 
year  by  inducing  a  grade  precocity  of  8.4 
months  per  child. 

Pay  for  Themseltes  in  Time  Sand 

But  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone 
nor  by   the  multiplication   table   solely 


80  far  as  that  goes.  And  while  I  am 
overjoyed  to  bring  the  glad  tidings  that 
kindergartners  are  not  hindergartners 
and  that  they  actually  pay  In  solid  cash 
for  themselves  in  years  of  school  life 
saved,  I  want  to  Justify  their  existence 
on  grounds  that  seem  to  me  vastly  more 
important 

Theory  of  the  Kindergarten  is  Sound 

To  begin  with,  on  purely  academic 
grounds  the  theory  of  kindergarten 
teaching  is  sound.  We  must  first  build 
up  a  large  diversified  group  of  concepts 
before  we  easily  pass  to  analysis.  We 
must  go  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
— so  glibly  said,  so  seldom  followed. 
Ck)ncepts  of  the  commonest  things  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  dealing 
with  the  child  'entering  school.  The 
complaint  is  often  made  that  the  con- 
cepts secured  in  the  kindergarten  are 
not  pertinent  in  first  grade  work.  Per- 
haps so,  the  real  issue  is :  Are  these  con- 
cepts of  use  and  do  they  add  zest  and 
give  pleasure  to  the  child  at  that  time? 
'If  so,  the  ideas  are  Justified  provided 
they  do  not  actually  impair  future 
learning.  And,  thanks  to  Mr.  Peters,  we 
now  know  they  do  not.  But  I  fear  all 
of  us  are  addicted  to  the  habit  of  de- 
manding utility  and  preparing  for  re- 
mote happiness.  To  me,  a  robin,  a  story, 
a  dance  that  have  given  joy  now  and 
here  need  no  other  excuse  or  Justification 
for  having  filled  a  child's  life.  It  Is  bad, 
exceedingly  bad,  philosophy  to  spend  all 
of  childhood  preparing  for  adulthood, 
and  all  of  adulthood  preparing  for  the 
hereafter.  It  is  like  the  illusive  fata 
morgana  that  tricked  the  early  emigrant. 
The  present  has  a  right  to  exist  for  its 
intrinsic  worth,  its  intrinsic  capacity  to 
give  joy  without  apologies  to  the  future. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  with  school  folk 
is  bad  philosophy;  a  failure  to  realize 
the  Justification  of  Joy,  pure  joy,  in- 
terest, pure  interest — here  and  now  with- 
out reference  to  any  future  use. 

A  Mistake  to  Become  Apologetic 

Kindergartners  make  a  mistake  when 
they  become  apologetic  in  the  face  of  crit- 
icism of  being  nonutllitarlan.  Too  often 
the  school  man  has  his  sight  adjusted 
for  some  future  good,  some  remote  reg- 
im^i.  And  to  many,  if  expenditure  of 
school  time  and  school  money  can  not  be 
justified  in  terms  of  academic  habits  and 
utilitarian  information,  the  time  is 
wasted.  I  doubt  if  hours  of  joy,  hours 
spent  arousing  general  interest  in  life 
and  things  about  us,  are  ever  wasted, 
even  in  the  purely  utilitarian  sense;  for 
the  driving  force  of  love  and  interest  in 
all  that  is  is  more  powerful  than  all  else 
in  the  world.  Is  this  a  part  of  your 
philosophy  and  belief?    If  so,  you  may 
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serenely  face  the  attacks  of  the  school 
regimentlzef.  1  think  most  of  us  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  kindergarten  child  who 
on  being  asked  on  entering  the  first 
grade  how  he  liked  it  replied:  "The 
teacher  takes  all  of  my  good  ideas  away 
and  gives  me  her  bad  ones."  Fortu- 
nately, as  indicated  on  this  program  over 
and  over  the  day  of  antithesis  between 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  is  rapidly 
passing. 

I  would,  then,  justify  the  kindergarten 
for  the  brimming  cup  of  simon-pure  Joy 
it  brings  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children,  and  for  the  enrichment  of  con- 
cepts it  brings  to  the  vital  job  of  living 
childhood  exuberantly  and  eflaclently  and 
In  all  of  Its  fullness.  I  say,  I  justify, 
regardless  whether  one  iota  of  benefit 
be  bequeathed  to  the  first  grade  or  not, 
or  to  the  child's  future  vocatlonallzatlon. 

The  content  of  the  little  child's  mind 
Is  an  unknown  and  unexplored  realm  to 
most  parents  and  teachers.  And  whether 
rich  concepts  help  directly  or  not  in  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  every  refinement 
of  the  apperceptive  mass  must,  in  the 
long  run,  Increase  the  pleasure,  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  interest  the  child 
will  take  in  the  concrete  and  the  real. 

Conient  oj  ChiUrcns  Minds 

I  never  miss  a  chance  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  kindergartners  and  primarjr 
teachers  to  the  classic  article  of  G.  S. 
Hall  on  **  The  content  of  children's  minds 
on  entering  schooL"  (Ped.  Sem.,  Vol.  I, 
p.  139.)  Each  child  was  sounded  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon things  that  surround  him.  The  fol- 
lowing selected  list  of  concepts  is  quite 
suggestive.  Note  that  the  high  percent- 
age of  ignorance  so  frequently  concerns 
ideas  about  which  the  kindergartner  has 
built  her  dally  plays  and  games. 

Name  of  the  object  or  concept  and  per 
cent  of  cfUldren  in  Boston  ignorant 
of  it. 

Beehive 80 

Crow 77 

Bluebird 72.  5 

Ant 65.  5 

Robin 60.  5 

Sparrow 67.  5 

Sheep 54 

Bee 52 

Frog 50 

Worm 22 

Cow 18.  5 

Growing  wkeat 92.  5 

Elm  tree : 91.5 

Oak  tree 87 

Planted  a  aeed 68 

Growing  potatoes 61 

Growing  grapes 53 

Growing  cherries 46 

Growing  apples 21 

Where  are  the  ankles 65.  6 

Where  is  the  waist 62.  5 

Where  are  the  hips 45 

Where  are  the  knuckles 86 


Where  are  the  elbows 25 

The  right  and  left  hand 21.  6 

Cheek 18 

Forehead 15 

Throat 13.  5 

Stomach 6 

What  season  it  is 75.  5 

Conception  of  an  island 87.  5 

Conception  of  a  beach 55.  5 

Conception  of  a  triangle 92 

Conception  of  a  square 56 

Conception  t)f  a  circle 35 

Seen  a  file 65 

Seen  a  plow 64.6 

Seen  a  hoe 61 

Seen  a  bricklayer  at  work 44.  5 

Seen  a  shoemaker  at  work 25 

That  leather  things  come  from  anlmals_  93.  5 

Origin  of  cotton  things 90 

What  flour  is  made  of 89 

Shape  of  the  world 70.  3 

Origin  of  woolen  things 69 

Origin  of  butter 50.5 

Origin  of  meat  (from  animals) 48 

Source  of  mUk 20.5 

Never  been  in  the  country 35.  5 


Name  of  the  object  of 

Percent 

of  igno- 
rance in 
150  girls. 

Percent 
of  igno- 
rance in 
150  boys. 

Percent 
of  igno- 
rance in 
A4kiii- 
dergarten 
chifdren. 

Beehive 

81 
59 
«9 
69 
«7 
55 
88 
58 
19 
60 
74 
82 
38 

75 
60 
50 
44 
47 
54 
92 
52 
32 
50 
78 
49 
44 

ei 

Ant 

26 

Squirrel 

43 

Robin 

29 

Sheep 

40 

Growing  potatoes 

Ribs T. 

34 

68 

Ankles 

38 

Elbow 

12 

What  season  it  is 

Island 

41 
55 

Beach 

82 

River 

13 

Mdhoi  o/  Scoring  Was  Generous 

Regarding  the  method  of  scoring  the 
concepts,  Hall  says :  "  If  the  child  says 
it  has  seen  a  cow,  but  when  asked  its 
else  points  to  its  own  finger-nail  or  hand 
and  says,  so  big,  as  not  infrequently 
occurs,  the  Inference  is  that  It  has  at 
most  only  seen  a  picture  of  a  cow,  and 
thinks  its  size  produced  therein,  and 
accordingly  he  Is  set  down  as  deficient 
on  that  question.  If,  however,  he  is 
correct  In  size,  but  calls  the  color  blue, 
does  not  know  it  as  the  source  of  milk, 
or  that  it  has  horns  or  hoofs — several 
errors  of  the  latter  order  were  generally 
allowed."  This  gives  an  idea  of  the 
generous  method  of  scoring. 

Concerning  the  superiority  of  kinder- 
garten children  he  says:  "CJolumn  6 
shows  In  a  striking  way  the  advantage 
of  the  kindergarten  children,  without 
regard  to  nationality,  over  all  others. 
Most  of  the  latter  tested  were  from  the 
charity  kindergartens,  so  that  superior 
intelligence  of  home  surroundings  can 
hardly  be  assumed.  *  *  *  Of  nearly 
30  primary  teachers  questioned  as  to 
the  difference  between  children  from  the 
kindergarten  and  others,  4  saw  no  dif- 
ference, and  all  the  rest  thought  them 


better  fitted  for  school  work,  instancing 
superior  use  of  language,  skill  with  the 
hand  and  slate,  quickness,  power  of  ob- 
servation, singing,  number,  love  of  work, 
neatness,  politeness,  or  freedom  from 
benumbing  school  -  bashfulness.  Many 
thought  them  at  first  more  restless  and 
talkative." 

Hall  then  concludes :  "  I.  Th^t  there  Is 
next  to  nothing  of  pedagogic  value  the 
knowledge  of  which  It  is  safe  to  assnnie 
at  the  outset  of  school  life.  II.  The  best 
preparation  parents  can  give  their  chil- 
dren for  good  school  training  is  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  natural  objects, 
especially  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  country.  III.  Every  teacher  on  start- 
ing with  a  new  class  or  in  a  new  locality 
to  make  sure  that  his  efforts  along  some 
lines  are  not  utterly  lost,  should  under- 
take to  explore  carefully,  section  by  sec- 
tion, children's  minds  with  all  the  tact 
and  ingenuity  he  can  command  and  ac- 
quire, to  determine  exactly  what  is 
shown ; '  and  every,  normal-school  pupil 
should  undertake  work  of  the  same  kind 
as  an  essential  part  of  his  training.  IV. 
The  concepts  which  are  most  common  in 
the  children  of  a  given  locality  are  the 
earliest  to  be  acquired,  while  the  rare 
ones  are  later." 

Enough  said.  The  actual  ignorance 
found  doubly  justifies  the  kindergartner 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she 
used  the  prefirst-grade  period  to  build 
out  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  com- 
mon but  none  the  less  lacking  or  faolff 
concepts  of  the  child. 

Emotions  i4  Chilikooi  Uatt  Distinct  Eiod  • 

Considering  next  the  emotional.  A 
very  important  and  relatively  new  field 
is  here  opened  up.  One  may  discount  the 
Freudian  claims  pretty  generously  and 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  emotions 
of  early  childhood  leave  a  distinct  after 
effect  in  consciousness.  The  emotion- 
reflex  conditions  and  the  emotionaliza- 
tion  of  habits  are  matters  of  the  greatest 
moment.  Doing — ^joyously,  confidently, 
reliantly — ^is  of  the  first  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  mental  hygiene.  To 
avoid  forming  or  to  rid  the  mind  of  an 
inferiority  complex  is  a  mental  thera- 
peutic measure  as  practical  as  surgery 
or  materia  medica — ^just  a  little  more 
illusive,  that's  all.  To  turn  a  shrinking, 
morbid,  self-centered,  esthetically  unsee- 
ing child  into  a  joyous  unconsciously  co- 
operative being  Is  worth  while;  immeas- 
urably to  the  little  one  concerned— and 
indirectly,  but  none  the  less  actually,  to 
that  vague  impersonal  thing,  the  state. 
In  brief,  the  kindergarten  justifies  itself 
in  the  many,  many  cases  in  which  it 
helps  the  child  to  find  himself  emotion- 
ally and  socially. 
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Within  recent  years,  the  work  in  ab- 
normal psychology  and  In  psychiatry 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  functional  disturbances  of 
adolescence  and  adult  life  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  fears,  the  suppressions,  the 
social  maladjustments  or  nonadjustments 
of  early  childhood.  The  free,  informal, 
sympathetic  attention  every  kindergart- 
ner  gives  to  the  emotional  needs,  to  the 
socialization  of  each  child  has  an  incal- 
culable therapeutic  value,  I  feel  sure,  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  chidren. 

//c(p«  io  Make  Social  ContaeU  Successfully 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  child.  Since  the  Great  War 
we  have  often  wearied  of  the  endless  dis- 
cussions on  Americanization  and  social- 
ization. But  isn't  this  wearying  empha- 
sis simply  the  proof  of  the  importance  of 
this  intangible  thing  we  sometimes  call 
cooperation?  The  kindergarten  is  a  god- 
send In  this  respect.  Recently,  I  heard 
a  very  intelligent  parent  say  that  she 
could  supply  all  that  the  kindergarten 
gave  much  better  than  it  could  except 
for  the  education  in  social  adjustment. 
She  was  right  in  regard  to  this  last 
item;  her  child,  an  only  one,  precocious 
and  well  provided  with  every  intellectual 
and  cultural  stimulus,  was  sadly  unable 
to  make  the  simplest  social  contacts  suc- 
cessfully. Cooperation,  teamwork,  un- 
selfishness, all  these  are  far  better  devel- 
oped under  the  free  directed  play  of  the 
kiudergarten  than  anywhere  else.  The 
very  Informality  of  the  kindergarten 
makes  for  superiority  along  this  line. 

"Beauty  Is  its  own  excuse  for  being" 
is  trite  to  our  ears  but  not  to  our  methods 
of  thinking  and  living.  Incidentally, 
but  none  the  less  systematically,  to  di- 
rect the  attention  to  the  beautiful  has 
always  been  the  quintessence  of  kinder- 
gartenlng.  To  love  the  beautiful  is  life ; 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  beautiful  Is 
merely  to  exist.  And  hasn't  it  been  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  lovely  little  beauty 
fests  (daily  affairs  in  the  kindergarten 
room)  slowly  invade  the  stem  regimen 
of  the  graded  system? 

ImproHi  Social,  Personal,  and  Hygienic  Hahib 

I  have  classified  as  hygienic  and  per- 
sonal a  mis^llaneous  group  of  social 
habits.  Clean  hands,  carefully  hung-up 
coats,  neatly  sorted  toys  and  materials, 
care  about  drinking  cups,  hundreds  of 
crystallized  best  ways  of  doing  thipgs, 
all  should  be  emphasized  and  thoroughly 
embodied  in  the  prefirst- grade  habit 
formations.  The  informal  nature  of  the 
kindergarten,  along  with  the  patient  and 
skillful  use  of  group  control,  are  psycho- 
logically sound  in  every  respect.  To  incul- 
cate general  habits  of  a  social,  personal, 


and  hygienic  order,  informally  and  inci- 
dentally, while  leaving  to  the  future  the 
more  refined  and  exacting  habits  of  a 
muscular  or  mental  nature,  is  certainly 
good,  viewed  psychologically  or  hygieni- 
cally. 

Primary  Schools  Adopt  Kindergarten  Methjds 

The  informal  character  of  kindergar- 
ten work  has  been  felt  by  many  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  social  regimentation  and 
order.  In  fact,  this  is  the  basis  for  the 
most  frequent  objection  to  kindergarten 
teaching.  The  question  as  to  whether 
direct,  regimentated  teaching,  or  in- 
formal, indirect  suggestion  is  better  has 
been  decided,  undoubtedly,  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  The  scholarly  work  of  Heat- 
ing's Suggestion  in  Education  points 
out  clearly  that  the  more  indirect,  the 
more  effective  is  any  attempt  at  moral 
instruction.  Direct  preachments,  formal 
routine  presentation,  and  precise  arti- 
ficial rules  of  conduct  may  be  necessary 
for  the  handling  of  big  classes  of  older 
children  where  a  very  large  amount  of 
informational  material  must  be  imparted ; 
but  with  little  children,  and  all  of  us, 
whenever  possible,  the  indirect  sugges- 
tive, personal,  individualized  method  of 
learning,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
is  conceded  to  be  preferable.  For  many 
years  I  have  been  interested  in  the  teach- 
ing of  little  children.  I  have  been  pleased 
and  often  amused  to  see  one  after  an- 
other of  the  informal,  free-play  methods 
of  the  kindergarten  find  their  way  into 
primary  teaching.  Recently,  I  visited 
a  large  number  of  the  more  advanced 
types  of  experimental  elementary  schools. 
I  saw  naturalized  discipline,  freedom, 
deference  to  individual  needs,  all  of 
which  have  an  old  as  well  as  familiar 
sound  to  the  kindergartner.  The  in- 
formal methods  of  the  kindergarten  have, 
within  the  past  few  years,  been  paid 
the  highest  compliment;  they  have  been 
adopted  by  the  elementary  grades  at 
large.  While  Informal  methods  do  nor 
bring  the  easily  measurable  product  that 
punctilious  mass  drills  do ;  it  is  generally 
recognized  to-day  that  in  the  long  run 
they  more  than  repay  in  preserving  in- 
dividuality, in  developing  resourcefulness, 
and  in  making  for  happiness  and  love 
of  knowledge. 

To  summarize: 

1.  The  experimental  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  prefirst-grade  education  as 
carried  on  by  kindergartners  does  not 
hinder  the  work  of  the  grades,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  kindergarten  children  com- 
plete the  fifth  grade  In  3.4  months  less 
time  than  the  nonkindergarten  child. 

2.  The  development  of  rich  concepts 
of  things  and  the  business  of  living  are 
in     themselves     intrinsically     essential 


without  any  reference  to  some  remote 
pedagogical  aim.  It  is  well  to  divorce 
much  of  this  early  concept  getting  from 
the  mechanics  of  reading. 

3.  Marked  emphasis  should  be  placed 
in  prefirst-grade  education  on  the  aes- 
thetic. This  is  justified  philosophically 
and  practically.  , 

4.  Placing  the  child  in  happy  relation- 
ship with  others,  making .  him  self-re- 
liant and  social  must  be  accomplished 
early.  The  more  recent  work  in  psy- 
chology and  psychiatry  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  in  terms  of  an  adoles- 
cent and  adult  happiness,  and  the 
avoidance  of  unwholesome  mental  states. 

5.  The  early  formation  of  hygienic 
and  personal  habits,  so  often  neglected 
in  the  home,  is  admirably  initiated  in 
this  prefirst-grade  period,  and  can  be  in- 
serted with  unusual  telling  effect  by  the 
very  incidental  nature  of  kindergarten 
work  without  artificial  setting  or 
preachment. 

(5.  The  fickle  attention  and  easy  fa- 
tigue of  little  children  make  informal 
and  individualized  methods  of  teaching 
peculiarly  valuable,  although  the  recent 
trend  in  education  is  to  extend  the  in- 
formal individualized  methods  to  every 
learning  situation  regardless  of  age. 

r^ 

Comprehensive  English  Elxhibit 
of  Exlucation 

Every  phase  of  educational  activity -in 
England  is  illustrated  in  an  exhibition 
which  is  now  on  view  in  London.  This 
exhibition  has  been  prepared  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Experiment  and  Research  in 
Education,  with  which  is  incorporated 
the  National  League  of  Workers  with 
Boys.  Elementary,  secondary,  and  uni- 
versity education  are  represented,  as  well 
as  developments  of  university  education 
such  as  extension  lectures  and  tutorial 
classes,  and  other  opportunities  for  adult 
education  such  as  the  schools  established 
by  the  Workers*  Educational  Association. 
Schools  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture, 
arts  and  crafts,  trades,  and  other  voca- 
tional schools  and  colleges  are  among 
the  subjects  of  the  various  exhibits. 

Out-of -school  activities,  including 
school  journeys  and  visits,  summer 
schools,  and  camps,  are  illustrated. 
Among  the  other  subjects  of  the  exhibit 
are  recreation,  drama,  architecture,  co- 
education, museums,  settlements,  and 
medical  care.  After  the  exhibit  has  been 
shown  in  London  it  will  be  taken  to 
other  cities  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  housed  per- 
manently in  one  of  the  universities  in  the 
United  States. 
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Social  Workers  Convene  in 
Washington 

In  Addition  io  General  Meetings,  Groups 

With  Like  Interests  Meet  Separately. 

Health,  Home,  and  School 

By  GEORGE  T.  PALMER  and  HARRIET 
WEDGWOOD 

[Report  abridged.] 
'T^HAT  the  unifying  social  work  of  the 
■-  school  must  be  done  in  the  future 
more  consciously  and  constructively, 
and  that  the  curriculum  and  methods 
must  be  revised  to  provide  for  this 
wor]£  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  John 
Dewey,  of  Columbia  University,  at  the 
fiftieth  annual  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  held  at  Washington,  May 
16-23.  The  public  school  has  already 
been  the  greatest  single  force  in  break- 
ing down  class  barriers,  by  sheer  force 
of  being  a  public  institution  which  has 
assembled  children  and  youth  on  a  com- 
mon ground  for  work  and  play,  said 
Doctor  Dewey,  but  we  can  not  trust  any 
longer  to  the  natural  unguided  working 
of  democratic  forces.  We  have  to  take 
stock,  plan  ahead,  reform  evils,  and 
make  achievement  secure.  The  educa- 
tional system  must  be  the  chief  instru- 
ment In  this  movement 

Health  ConsideraUonM  in  Social  Work 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  president  of 
Cornell  University,  spoke  of  the  great 
Increase  in  the  relative  importance  of 
heMth  considerations  in  the  program  of 
social  and  economic  work.  Diversity  in 
the  school  curriculum  as  a  means  of 
reaching  all  groups  of  children  was 
urged  by  Herbert  S.  Weet,  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
said  that  the  junior  high  school  espe- 
cially should  provide  for  the  different 
types  of  pupil. 

Dr.  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  spoke  on  **  School 
provision  for  gifted  children  in  the 
United  States,"  and  pointed  out  four 
general  methods  which  are  in  .use:  (1) 
Gifted  children  are  selected  and  each 
goes  his  own  pace,  testing  his  accom- 
plishments by  certain  standards  set  up; 
(2)  skipping,  which  was  until  recently 
the  only  chance  for  the  exceptional  child 
practiced  in  elementary  schools;  (3)  di- 
vision into  groups,  according  to  ability; 
(4)   special  classes  for  the  gifted. 

Relation  of  Visiting  Teachers  to  School  Programs 

Under  the  subject  of  "  Social  case 
work  as  applied  to  the  schools  "  the  vis- 
iting teacher  was  discussed  by  Howard 
W.  Nudd,  and  this  subject  was  further 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  visiting  teach- 
ers.    The    history    of    the    movement. 


courses  of  training,  and  the  relation  of 
the  visiting  teacher  to  school  programs 
was  discussed,  and  each  paper  brought 
out  the  necessity  for  an  understanding 
by  the  teacher  of  the  child's  home  con- 
ditions in  order  to  understand  him  In 
school. 

The  United  States  is  rich  enough  to 
stand  any  expense  which  will  insure  to 
every  child  a  chance  to  grow  up  healthy, 
happy,  and  well-behaved,  said  Helen  T. 
Woolley,  of  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
Detroit  Doctor  Woolley  urged  the 
establishment  of  nursery  schools  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  5. 
If  small  children  are  cared  for  during 
school  hours  by  experts  provided  by 
the  educational  system,  she  said,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  parents 
will  not  be  decreased,  but  Increased,  as 
the  school  leads  them  to  understand 
what  the  children  need  In  health,  In 
recreation.  In  education,  and  In  charac- 
ter training. 

Schools  ShoiiU  Spread  International  Sympathy 

Universities  should  be  more  Inter- 
national, according  to  Dr.  Hen6  Sand, 
secretary-general  of  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies.  He  urged  that  the 
schools  spread  International  sympathy, 
and  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  as  an  example  of  Inter- 
national cooperation. 

Several  papers  were  read  on  the 
closer  relations  which  should  be  en- 
couraged between  health  officers,  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  social  workers. 
Committee  reports  were  also  given  on 
the  subjects  of  mental  hygiene,  school 
hygiene,  communicable  disease.  Indus- 
trial hygiene,  and  sanitary  engineering. 

Among  the  allied  organizations  which 
held  meetings  during  the  week  were 
the  American  Association  for  Com- 
munity Organization,  the  American 
Association  of  Hospital  Social  Workers, 
the  American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Family  Social  Work,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  National  Health  Council, 
the  National  Federation  of  Day  Nurs- 
eries, and  the  Intercollegiate  Community 
Service  Association. 

The  Conference  of  State  and  Pro- 
vincial Health  Authorities  of  North 
America  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
McCormack,  State  commissioner  of 
health  of  Kentucky.  This  Is  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  health  com- 
missioners of  the  country  and  the 
health  officers  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada. 

Having  made  a  study  of  the  needs  of 
crippled  children  In  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city  Is  taking  up 
the  work  of  caring  for  these  children. 


Art  Clubs  in  New  York 
Schools 

Aim  is  io  Promote  Interest  in  All 

Branches  of  Art.      Usually  Directed 

by  Art  Teachers 

ART  CLUBS  have  come  to  occupy  an 
Important  place  In  many  systems, 
according  to  the  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion Department's  bulletin  to  the  schools. 
Among  the  cities  of  the  State  that  have 
shown  special  Interest  In  art  clal>s  are 
New  York,  Schenectady,  Rochester,  and 
Yonkers.  New  York  City  has  a  school 
art  league,  which  provides  lectures  for 
public-school  pupils  and  teachers,  awards 
a  number  of  art-school  scholarships,  con- 
fers medals  on  public-school  pupils  for 
excellent  work  in  drawing,  design,  and 
craftsmanship,  and  maintains  Saturday 
classes  In  drawing.  More  than  4,000 
high-school  pupils  are  junior  members, 
paying  10  cents  a  term ;  351  teachers  are 
regular  members,  paying  a  dollar  a  year : 
and  224  other  persons  have  contributed 
from  $5  to  $100  toward  the  work  of  the 
league. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  of  Roches- 
ter each  art  teacher  Is  held  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  an  art  club.  These 
clubs  are  largely  made  up  of  pupils  Inter- 
ested In  the  crafts.  Other  clubs  include 
pupils  whose  Interest  centers  in  oil  paint- 
ing and  in  pencil  drawing.  Schenectady 
high-school  pupils  have  an  art  club  tlur 
has  existed  for  eight  years.  Last  ym 
this  club  bought  a  collection  of  300  re- 
productions of  paintings  in  color  at  a  cost 
of  $160.  The  collection  was  exhibited 
and  a  fee  charged  for  admission. 

The  Yonkers  High  School  has  been  con- 
ducting two  art  clubs,  one  5  years  old, 
the  other  3;  a  third  club  has  just  been 
formed.  The  organizations  are  con- 
ducted almost  entirely  by  the  pupUa 
Record  of  attendance  Is  kept  and  credit 
Is  given  In  the  art  department  of  the 
school  for  work  well  done.  Besides  pen- 
cil sketching  out  of  doors,  the  work  of 
the  clubs  includes  poster  designing,  pen- 
and-ink  Illustration,  designing  of  book 
covers,  bookplates,  etc.  Last  year  the 
clubs  contributed  to  the  success  of  an 
own-your-home  movement  conducted  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  - 

Teachers  In  English  elementary  schools 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  Amer- 
ica through  a  plan  that  will  provide 
annual  vacation  trips.  The  fund  for 
this  purpose  Is  growing,  and,  although  It 
Is  probable  that  only  one  teacher  will  be 
sent  here  next  summer.  It  Is  expected 
that  this  number  will  be  greatly  In- 
creased In  the  future. 
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Some  Facts  About  European  Education 

UnitersHy  Teaching  Not  Always  a  Bed  of  Roses.  Young  Women's 

Duties  in  the  Home.  German  Women  Enroll  in  Higher  Education. 

Swedes  Discuss  Report  of  Grand  School  Commission 

By  PETER  H.  PEARSON 
Section  of  Fortign  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


ANETHERLAND  student  organiza- 
tion has  establislied  a  students* 
travel  department  whose  object 
is  to  help  the  students  of  Holland  on 
their  trips  abroad.  The  head  of  the  de- 
partment is  Dr.  E.  Tekenbrock,  of  Rotter- 
dam. 

International  Exchange  rf  Pupils'  IVor^ 

The  Japanese  cities  of  Tokyo  and  Na- 
gasaki are  exchanging  pupils*  sketches 
and  drawings  with  the  school  authorities 
of  Hamburg,  Germany.  The  Japanese 
school  productions  are  exhibited  in  the 
Art  Museum  of  Hamburg  for  compari- 
son with  similar  work  by  German  pupils. 
Economic  Distress  of  University  Teachers 

Toward  the  end  of  last  October  the 
Society  for  Higher  EMucation  in  Hun- 
gary held  a  convention  in  which  among 
other  things  the  economic  distress  of 
nniversity  teachers  was  discussed.  The 
Pester  Lloyd  commenting  on  the  meet- 
ing asserted  that  the  average  income  of 
a  university  professor  in  Hungary  is  at 
present  about  the  same  as  that  of  a 
farm  hand. 

Difficult  to  Procure  Professors  of  Philosophy 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  semester, 
1922,  no  fewer  than  221  higher  teaching 
and  university  positions  were  vacant  in 
Vienna,  In  the  philosophical  faculty 
alone  there  were  15  vacancies.  The  ex- 
treme prices  and  scarcity  of  living  apart- 
ments in  Austria  make  It  difficult  to  fill 
the  vacant  positions. 

Organize  University  Work  of  Russians 

Russian  intellectuals  now  scattered  in 
other  countries  held  a  convention  in 
Prague  from  October  9  to  October  15, 1922. 
Among  the  topics  considered  was  how  to 
organize  the  university  work  of  Russians 
now  sojourning  abroad  and  how  to  keep 
np  intellectual  touch  with  the  native 
country.  A  Russian  faculty  of  law  Is 
maintained  -at  the  University  of  Prague, 
and  this  Institution  will  be  a  center  and 
rallying  point  for  Russian  university 
students  abroad. 

Students  and  Farmers  Work  Together 

The  students  of  Germany  and  the  farm- 
ers of  Germany  are  cooperating  In  an 
original  and  nvitually  helpful  way. 
Farmers*  unions  of  all  kinds  have  Joined 
In  a  common  appeal  to  all  their  members 
to  supply  the  student  kitchens  with  food- 
stuffs.   These   supplies   are   to   be   fur- 


nished either  gratuitously  or  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  The  students  will  reim- 
burse the  farmers  by  working  for  them 
during  vacation.  About  40,000  students 
in  Germany  receive  meals  from  the 
student  kitchens. 

Central  Office  for  Labor  Education 

The  First  International  Conference  for 
Labor  Education,  held  at  Brussels  in 
August,  1922,  passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  establishing  a  central  office  for 
labor  education,  which  would  be  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  organizing  the 
exchange  of  information  and  publications 
relating  to  education,  of  collecting  statis- 
tics, and  of  organizing  international  con- 
ferences. A  special  department  for  labor 
instruction  has  now  been  established  as  a 
section  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

Difficult  to  Find  Employment  for  Children 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Canton 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  addressed 
a  circular  to  local  school  authorities 
calling  attention,  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  boys  and  girls 
who  finish  the  public  schools  this  spring. 
The  communication  says  that  temporary 
plans  will  be  found  for  as  many  as  pos- 
sible and  that  a  special  inquiry  will  be 
made  to  ascertain  who  at  the  end  of  the 
year  have  not  been  placed.  Teachers  are 
requested  to  advise  children  who  do  not 
find  employment  to  continue  at  school  in 
the  advanced  class  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Education  for  Home  Duties 
At  a  meeting  in  Copenhagen  March 
15,  1921,  representatives  of  several  civic 
organizations  appointed  a  national  com- 
mittee on  *•  Young  women*s  education  for 
duties  in  the  home."  This  committee  has 
sought  touch  with  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, the  school  commission,  and  the 
university  with  the  view  of  Inducing  the 
country's  educational  and  political  in- 
fluences to  make  training  for  home  duties 
obligatory  for  young  women.  A  publica- 
tion. Young  Women's  Training  for  the 
Home,  has  just  been  issued  by  Philip 
Boeek.  It  Is  Intended  to  rally  educators 
and  voters  of  the  country  In  support  of 
the  cause. 

Studenb  Supply  Scientific  Irutruments 
Most  students  now  attending  universi- 
ties In  Germany  are  obliged  to  earn  ex- 


penses during  intervals  of  study.  At 
Leipzig,  says  the  London  Times  Supple- 
ment, a  number  of  medical  students  and 
students  of  science  have  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  professors  organized  work- 
shops for  the  supply  of  scientific  instru- 
ments, etc.  A  timely  donation  of  300,000 
marks  helped  them  to  start  Within  nine 
months  the  students  had  earned  6,000,- 
000  marks.  The  students  prepare  ma- 
terial for  experiments  for  use  in  schools 
and  universities,  and  procure  books  for 
foreign  scholars  and  scientists.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  paid  out  as  wages  and  as  aid 
to  students  in  need  of  support. 

Women  Students  Enter  New  Fidds 

Das  Echo  for  March  15,  1923,  says  that 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  outlook 
the  number  of  women  students  in  higher 
education  in  Germany  has  greatly  in- 
creased. In  1912  it  was  2.000;  in  1914 
it  was  4,000;  last  year  the  enrollment 
reached  8,179.  In  their  studies  they  do 
not  limit  themselves  as  formerly  to  medi- 
cine and  teaching,  but  they  take  up 
national  economy  with  social  and  in- 
dustrial careers  in  view.  A  considerable 
number  of  women  students  have  also  of 
late  chosen  jurisprudence,  theology, 
pharmacy,  and  the  natural  sciences,  but, 
says  Das  £k:ho,  without  considering 
whether  or  not  they  will  find  openings 
in  those  lines. 

Specific  Instruction  for  Foreign  Commerce 

The  University  of  Hamburg  has  made 
some  important  departures  in  courses 
and  examinations  calculated  to  meet  the 
special  conditions  of  students  intending 
.to  seek  positions  abroad.  Besides  pro- 
fessional training  in  specialties  the  new 
courses  will  instruct  the  students  in  the 
particular  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  life  in  the  coim tries  to  which  they 
expect  to  go.  The  university  has  em- 
bodied these  departures  in  the  regula- 
tions that  govern  the  examinations  for 
foreign  diplomas.  Details  have  already 
been  perfected  with  respect  to  Spain  and 
Latin  America,  Portugal,  Brazil,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark. 
The  courses  will  treat  the  language  of 
each  country,  geography,  history,  recent 
political,  intellectual,  and  industrial  de- 
velopments. The  sociology  of  each  coun- 
try will  be  taken  up,  the  basis  of  Interna- 
tional law  with  special  reference  to  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Instruction  in  hy- 
giene applicable  to  the  Tropics  will  be  in- 
cluded; the  extensive  researches  of  the 
Colonial  Institute  will  be  freely  used. 

Adoption  of  Commissions  Report  Seems  Doubtful 
The  proposals  of  the  grand  school  com- 
mission for  educational  reforms  in  Swe- 
den are  now  debated  In  the  Swedish 
press.  The  increased  expense  involved 
in  some  of  the  contemplated  alterations 
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meets  with  disfavor.  The  unity  school 
idea  receives  general  sanction,  but  the 
critics  Insist  that  it  must  be  carried  out 
so  as  to  avoid  Increasing  the  total  school 
period  from  12  to  13  years,  an  increase 
which  the  commission's  plan  involves. 
English  is  favored  as  the  first  foreign 
language  to  be  taken  up.  The  proposi- 
tion to  have  the  state  take  over  the 
higher  education  of  girls  meets  with  ap- 
proval; so  also  the  measure  the  commis- 
sion's plan  embodies  to  find  gifted  pupils 
in  the  schools  and  help  them  In  the  full 
development  of  their  gifts.  But  plans 
for  extending  coeducation  are  opposed. 
The  opposition  cites  the  case  of  Norway, 
where  the  movement  for  its  adoption 
some  years  ago  was  strong,  but  where  of 
late  a  complete  reversal  of  opinion  has 
taken  place.  Both  sides  advance  argu- 
ments from  the  United  States,  the  oppo- 
sition claiming  that  a  movement  against 
coeducation  Is  developing  In  this  coun- 
try. The  conservative  papers  of  Sweden 
say.  Give  us  time  to  assimilate  a  few  of 
the  recent  reforms  with  which  we  have 
already  been  favored — new  courses,  new 
study  lines  in  the  gymnasium,  the  real- 
skola  examination,  electlves,  etc. 

To 'Extend  the  Study  of  the 

Constitution 

Definite  courses  of  Instruction  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
now  required  by  law  in  the  public  schools 
of  22  States,  according  to  a  bulletin  of 
the  National  Security  League.  The 
States  which  have  passed  this  law  are: 
California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  and 
Vermont  Believing  that  the  passage  of 
such  a  law  Is  an  Indispensable  fimda- 
mental  of  patriotic  education,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  league  is  continuing  its  efforts 
to  place  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
of  every  State  in  the  Union.  The  bill 
has  been  introduced  in  the  legislatures 
of  seven  other  States,  Colorado,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Cornell  University  Medical  College  has 
recently  extended  the  services  of  its 
pay  clinic  to  school  children  outside 
of  New  York  City.  This  clinic,  which 
has  hitherto  been  open  only  to  children 
within  the  city,  provides  the  services 
of  members  of  the  faculty  In  all  the 
chief  branches  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  charges  a  fee  of  only  $1  for  each 
visit,  examination,  and  treatment 
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States  Safeguard  the  Heahh  of 

Working  Children 

Twenty-two  States  now  require  the 
physical  examination  of  evary  child  ap- 
plying for  an  employment  certificate, 
according  to  the  newly  revised  edition  of 
a  bulletin  on  Physical  Standards  for 
Working  Children,  Issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  through  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  bulletin  con- 
tains the  recommendations  of  a  commit- 
tee of  physicians  who  were  appointed  by 
the  bureau  to  prepare  a  standard  form 
for  use  In  examination  of  children  seek- 
ing to  enter  employment. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  bulletin,  two  years  ago,  a 
considerable  number  of  changes  have 
been  made  In  the  various  State  laws 
with  reference  to  such  examinations,  and 
the  summary  of  legal  provisions  which  It 
contains  has  now  been  brought  up  to 
date.  One  State,  Virginia,  Is  said  to 
have  advanced  In  this  respect  to  a  stage 
beyond  that  of  the  other  States,  In  that 
It  now  requires  the  examination  of  every 
working  child  at  regular  intervals  during 
the  years  when  he  is  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  the  strains  of  Industry.  It 
should  thus  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  the  work  at  which  he  Is  engaged 
Is  Injuring  his  health  or  interfering  with 
his  normal  development  In  certain 
other  States  a  child  must  be  reexamined 
when  he  goes  from  one  employer  to  an- 
other, but  since  he  may  remain  with  his 
first  employer  until  he  passes  the  cer- 
tificate age,  the  bulletin  points  out  that 
this  Is  not  so  adequate  a  provision  as  the 
new  Virginia  law. 

In  addition  to  the  22  States  requiring 
a  physical  examination  for  every  child 
before  an  employment  certificate  is  first 
granted,  8  others  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  allow  the  certificate-Issuing 
ofiicer  to  require  an  examination  when 
he  Is  In  doubt  as  to  the  child's  physical 
fitness;  but  many  oflacers,  It  Is  said,  do 
not  realize  the  Importance  of  this  phase 
of  their  work.  In  18  States  there  Is  still 
no  legal  provision  of  any  kind  for  ex- 
amination, even  when  a  child  first  enters 
employment. 

t& 

Membership  In  the  student  tours  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Education, 
which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for 
college  students  and  Instructors,  has 
been  extended  to  Include  the  older  stu- 
dents In  some  preparatory  schools. 
These  tours  are  a  noncommercial  under- 
taking, and  are  organized  under  the  gen- 
eral sponsorship  of  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Education  and  the  special 
sponsorship  of  the  Federation  de  TAUl- 
auce  Francaise  and  the  Italy  America 
Society. 


Specialists  Required  for 
Bureau  of  E.clucation 

Vniiei  Slates  Citil  Service  Commissicn 

Announces  Nonassemhled  Compditite 

Examinations 

WANTED,  1  specialist  In  physical 
education  and  school  hygiene,  at 
$3,000  to  $3,500  a  year;  1  educational 
statistician,  at  $3,000 ;  1  associate  statis- 
tician, at  $2,640 — all  for  service  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Correspondence  relating  to  examina- 
tions for  these  positions  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  Civil  Serr- 
ice  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  clvll-service 
examiners  at  the  post  ofllce  or  custom- 
house of  any  city.  Receipt  of  applica- 
tions will  close  on  June  15  for  the  statis- 
tical examinations,  and  on  July  17  for 
the  school-hygiene  examination. 

Witt  Be  Chief  of  Division 

The  specialist  In  physical  education 
and  school  hygiene  will,  under  general 
administrative  supervision,  direct  the 
activities  of  the  division  cif  physical  edu- 
cation and  school  hygiene  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education ;  conduct  studies  and  gather 
and  organize  Information  In  the  field  of 
physical  education  and  school  hygiene, 
including  health  education,  hygiene  of 
school  management  and  instruction,  and 
related  subjects,  and  will  disseminate 
such  Information  through  publlcaflons, 
correspondence,  public  addresses,  and 
other  appropriate  means. 

The  duties  of  the  statistician  as  chief 
of  statistical  division  will  be  to  have  re- 
sponsible charge  of  the  statistical  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
principal  function  of  which  is  to  collect 
and  compile  statistics  of  all  classes  of 
educational  systems  and  institutions  in 
the  United  States.  He  will  plan  and 
direct  statistical  inquiries,  devise  statis- 
tical questionnaires,  prepare  plans  for 
the  tabulation  of  statistical  data,  inter- 
pret such  data,  and  supervise  about  14 
employees  In  the  execution  of  the  statis- 
tical detail  Involved. 

WiU  Require  Work  in  FieU 

Under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  sta- 
tistical division,  the  associate  statistician 
will  collect  educational  statistics  at  first 
hand  from  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, city  boards  of  education,  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  such  duty  Involving 
a  considerable  amount  of  field  work.  He 
will  also  be  engaged  ip  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  statistical  reports  for  tabulation 
and  in  tlie  compilation  and  Interpretation 
of  educational  statistics. 
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Associations  of  Teachers  for  Mutual  Benefit 

Professional  Improvement,  Sociahilily,  and  Benevolence  the  Purposes 

Usually  Staled,  Many  Participate  in  Civic  Activities,  A  Few  Loan 

Funds  and  Maintain  Health  Insurance  for  Members 

By  JESSIE  M.  ROBBINS 


TEACHERS'  clubs  have  been  formed 
in  many  cities  to  bring  teachers 
together  for  the  promotion  of 
professional  spirit,  for  encouragement  of 
social  activities,  and  for  other  benefits 
which  can  be  gained  by  joining  forces. 
Many  of  them  are  chiefly  social,  but  as 
they  become  firmly  founded,  more  and 
more  associations  use  the  advantages  of 
organization'  for  other  than  social  ends. 
For  example,  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Club  last  year  made  an  educational  sur- 
vey of  the  city  schools,  and  paid  for  the 
printing  and  distributing  of  10,000  copies 
of  a  booklet  showing  some  of  the  results 
of  this  survey.  This  year  the  club  is 
publishing  a  fortnightly  educational 
paper  and  distributing  5,000  copies  free 
among  the  homes  of  the  city. 

I^tctura  by  Well-Known  Men 

The  Portland  Teachers*  Association 
has  for  Its  first  objective  mutual  im- 
provement, its  second,  sociability,  and 
Its  third,  benevolence.  Lectures  on  edu- 
cational subjects  are  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  club.  Among  the  lec- 
tui;es  given  during  the  past  school  year 
was  one  by  Payson  Smith,  State  commis- 
sioner of  education,  Massachusetts,  on 
current  problems  In  education,  and  one 
by  James  F.  Hoslc,  teachers  college,  Co- 
lumbia University,  on  major  principles 
of  teaching.  Lectures  are  also  on  the 
program  of  the  Hartford  Grade  Teach- 
ers' Club,  and  this  season  the  club  has 
listened  to  such  men  as  Otis  Caldwell, 
director  of  the  Lincoln  School,  Colum- 
bia University,  John  Erskine,  Columbia 
University,  and  SIgmund  Spaeth,  music 
critic  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Procures  Special  Rates  to  Operas 

Many  clubs  help  to  improve  the  cul- 
tural opportunities  of  their  members.  The 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association  is 
able  to  offer  its  members  reduced-rate 
tickets  to  operas  and  theaters.  This 
year  the  organization  Issued  nearly 
15,000  reduced-rate  coupons.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  organizations,  the  as- 
sociation conducts  a  series  of  weekly 
talks.  This  year's  progrram  has  Included 
Henry  Turner  Bailey,  head  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art;  Victor  Herbert,  the 
composer;  and  the  late  H.  E.  Krehblel, 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
48989»--23 2 


Other  activities  of  teachers*  clubs  have 
included  the  maintenance  of  a  loan  fund 
for  teachers  at  nominal  interest  or  none, 
establishing  of  health  insurani^e,  provi- 
sion of  legal  advice,  participation  In 
civic  affairs,  and  efforts  to  gain  better 
salaries,  more  secure  tenure,  and  pen- 
sions. The  president  of  the  Michigan 
Federation  of  Teachers,  which  unites  54 
clubs  representing  a  membership  of  more 
than  15,000  teachers,  reports  that  In 
some  cities  the  club  sends  a  representa- 
tive to  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  some  clubs  have  formed 
educational  divisions  in  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  their  respective  cities,  co- 
operating to  advance  educational  work 
in  the  city  schools. 

Association  Pays  Substitute  for  President 

Believing  that  teachers  should  take 
part  in  the  work  of  civic  organizations, 
the  I»s  Angeles  board  of  education 
arranges  for  the  president  of  the  city 
teacher's  association  to  teach  forenoons 
only,  assigning  a  substitute,  who  teaches 
the  class  regularly  in  the  afternoons. 
This  substitute  is  paid  from  the  funds 
of  the  teachers'  association,  which  also 
provides  a  car  for  the  president's  use. 

In  Springfield,  111.,  the  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration, including  both  men  and  women, 
takes  up  only  financial  and  professional 
matters,  while  the  Teachers'  Club,  for 
women.  Is  entirely  a  social  organization. 

The  Minneapolis  Teacher  League  Is 
divided  into  eight  sections.  Including 
administrators,  principals,  senior  high- 
school  teachers,  etc.  Each  section  Is 
complete  in  itself,  having  its  own  pro- 
fessional, civic,  salary,  and  social  com- 
mittees. The  chairmen  of  these  commit- 
tees unite  to  form  similar  committees 
for  the  league  as  a  whole. 

Buffalo  Association  Owns  Clubhouse 

Most  of  the  associations  rent  their  club- 
rooms,  but  a  few  have  bought  homes,  and 
many  are  planning  to  build  clubhouses. 
The  Women  Teachers'  Association  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  owns  its  clubhouse,  worth 
$30,000,  free  of  debt,  and  the  Teachers' 
Club  of  Springfield,  111.,  owns  Its  build- 
ing but  rents  the  site.  The  Portland 
Grade  Teachers'  Association  has  a  nu- 
cleus of  $5,000  for  its  building  fund,  and 
is  adding  more  to  it 


In  Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  a  clubhouse  Is 
maintained  In  half  of  a  two-family  house, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  apartment  is  used  dur- 
ing the  school  day  by  the  home  economics 
classes  of  the  girls*  continuation  school, 
and  at  other  times  by  the  teachers'  club. 
The  board  of  education  furnished  the 
house,  and  the  teachers*  organization 
bought  a  second  piano,  electric  floor 
lamps,  pictures,  cretonne  hangings,  and  a 
Victrola.  The  teachers  use  the  house  for 
laundry  work,  shower  baths,  shampooing, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  entertaining.  Hot 
water  Is  plentiful  and  there  Is  enough 
sliver  and  china  for  serving  12  persons. 
The  girls  of  the  continuation  school  take 
entire  care  of  the  house  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  heavy  cleaning,  and  one 
teacher  makes  her  home  in  the  building. 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
house,  and  any  teacher  may  make  a  res- 
ervation of  any  of  the  facilities  by  tele- 
phoning the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Recreation  is  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  teachers'  associations.  Swimming, 
dancing,  and  gymnasium  classes,  bowl- 
ing teams,  hiking  clubs,  card  parties, 
luncheons,  dances,  dinners,  and  dramatics 
are  among  the  activities  organized  un- 
der the  sponsorship  of  the  various  asso- 
ciations. The  Seattle  Grade  Teachers' 
Club,  which  enrolls  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers  In  the  school  system,  gave  a 
dinner  attended  by  400  persons  at  the 
beginning  of  last  school  year  to  welcome 
the  newly  appointed  teachers.  Another 
dinner,  equally  large,  was  given  by  this 
club  to  honor  the  oflflcers  of  the  80  local 
parent-teacher  associations  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  central  council  of  these  asso- 
ciations. 

& 

Seven  Hundred  Courses  in  Summer 
Quarter 

More  than  700  courses  will  be  offered 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  summer 
quarter.  These  courses  will  be  the  same 
in  character  and  credit  as  those  given 
during  the  regular  school  year.  They 
will  Include  courses  In  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, science,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  ed- 
ucation, commerce  and  administration, 
and  social  service  administration.  More 
than  350  persons  will  be  on  the  summer 
quarter  faculty,  Including  about  100 
from  other  Institutions. 

More  than  4,000  duplicates  of  the  va- 
rious specimens  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, Washington,  D.  C,  were  dlstrlt>- 
uted  to  schools  and  colleges  during  1920, 
according  to  a  report  recently  issued 
by  the  museuuL 
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Lessons  of  the  Kershaw  County  Holo^ 
caust 

THE  TRADITION  that  country 
schools  are  immune  from  serious 
danger  from  fire  has  been  violently  shat- 
tered. A  two-story  building  in  the  open 
country  at  Cleveland,  Kershaw  County, 
S.  C,  burned  while  an  audience  of  300 
persons  were  gathered  to  witness  a 
school  play.  Seventy-seven  lives  paid 
the  penalty  of  the  faulty  construction  of 
the  building.  Of  the  dead,  41  were  chil- 
dren. Scores  of  others  were  Injured, 
many  of  them  seriously  and  permanently. 

The  play  was  presented  in  the  second- 
story  room  from  which  the  only  means  of 
egress  was  a  narrow  wooden  stair. 
During  the  progress  of  the  play  a  kero- 
sene lamp  which  hung  over  the  stage 
fell,  scattering  burning  oil  In  every  direc- 
tion. Panic  followed  a  brief  period  of 
uncertainty,  and  a  mass  of  humanity 
Jammed  the  fragile  stairway  and  the 
single  door  leading  to  it  The  stairway 
g^ve  way  under  the  excessive  weight, 
and  those  who  were  upon  it  were  piled 
In  the  closet  beneath,  unable  to  extricate 
themselves. 

The  fire  spread  with  great  rapidity 
over  the  dry  pine  building,  and  the 
splintered  stair  was  veritable  kindling 
wood;  those  who  were  caught  in  its 
wreckage  were  quickly  burned  beyond 
all  semblance  to  humanity. 

Some  of  the  men,  less  frantic  than  the 
rest,  dropped  numbers  of  women  and 
children  from  the  windows  to  safety ; 
but  many  without  thought  cast  them- 
selves headlong  to  the  ground  and  sus- 
tained broken  bones  and  other  injuries 
so  serious  that  some  of  them  have  since 
died  and  others  will  be  hopeless  crip- 
ples during  the  rest  of  their  days. 

With  no  means  of  checking  the  fire 
the  destruction  was  soon  complete.  A 
few  of  the  dead  were  recognizable,  but 
most  of  them  were  so  burned  that  no 
means  of  identifi«ation  remained.  Sixty- 
six  charred  remnants  of  human  bodies 
were  buried  in  a  common  grave. 

Scarcely  a  household  in  the  commu- 
nity remains  without  the  loss  of  some  of 


Its  members,  and  a  few  families  were 
wiped  out  completely.  The  disaster  was 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
schoolhouse  fires.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina  is  overwhelmed,  and  the  county 
of  Kershaw  is  prostrated  with  grief 
which  reaches  well-nigh  every  inhab- 
itant. 

There  was  no  suspicion  of  the  safety 
of  the  building  whlth  burned.  It  was 
as  good  as  country  school  houses  usually 
are.  The  school  superintendent  of  the 
stricken  county  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
three-fifths  of  the  children  of  the  county 
attend  school  every  day  In  buildings 
which  are  no  better  and  no  safer  than  the 
one  which  was  burned. 

Fires  have  destroyed  country  school- 
houses  in  considerable  numbers,  but  as  a 
rule  good  fortune  has  prevented  the  loss 
of  life.  The  horrible  occurrence  at 
Cleveland  proves  that  an  unsuspected 
weakness  in  some  apparently  unimpor- 
tant fixture  might  at  any  time  produce 
an  appalling  disaster  that  will  make  a 
mockery  of  the  foolish  economy  that  pre- 
vented the  proper  safeguards. 

The  lessons  are  obvious.  It  is  the 
paramount  duty  of  every  officer  charged 
with  responsibility  for  any  school  build- 
ing to  take  immediate  steps  to  remove 
every  possible  source  of  dan^rcr.  Un- 
fortunately, In  many  cases  the  respon- 
sible officers  do  not  recognize  dangers 
that  would  be  obvious  to  the  eye  of  one 
practiced  in  searching  for  fire  hazards. 
Inspection  by  State  officers  is,  therefore, 
imperative. 

In  the  meantime,  county  superintend- 
ents and  school  trustees  everywhere 
should  bring  to  bear  all  the  knowledge 
and  Inffuence  they  possess  to  remove  at 
least  the  most  obvious  evils,  always  re- 
membering that  the  life  of  loved  ones 
surpasses  all  considerations  of  cost.  Pic- 
ture the  desolation  of  the  Kershaw 
County  farmer  who  stood  by  tlie  open 
trench  in  the  Beulah  graveyard  knowing 
that  his  wife  and  child  were  before  him 
In  the  charred  heap  of  unrei!0gnlzablc 
remains.  Could  he  have  foreseen  this, 
wou^d  he  not  have  given  half  the  value 
of  his  farm  to  build  unother  stairway  in 
that  schoolhouse?  Would  not  any  rea- 
sonable expense  be  voted  cheerfully  in 
any  intelligent  community  to  prevent  an- 
other such  happening? 

There  is  no  excuse  for  Ignorance  as  to 
what  constitutes  safety.  Information 
may  be  had  for  the  asking  concerning 
any  detail  from  the  proper  State  educa- 
tion department,  from  the  State  fire  mar- 
shal, from  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  76  William  Street,  New 
York  City,  and  from  tlie  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  87  Milk  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  A  request  to  any  of  them 
should  surely  bring  specific  information 


or  the  name  of  some  one  who  can  sup- 
ply it 

The  vacation  season  Is  the  best  time  to 
make  the  changes  or  alterations  which 
are  necessary.  Nothing  could  be  of 
more  importance,  and  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  is  earnestly  urged. 

An  Essential  Adjunct  to  the  Public 
School 

INVERT  American  who  delights  in  the 
•*-'  success  of  the  American  public 
school  must  experience  a  feeling  akin 
to  exultation  when  he  considers  the 
growth  of  the  pa  rent- teacher  association 
and  V.8  significance. 

This  organization  has  \Mthin  a  rery 
few  years  spread  rapidly  over  the  coun- 
try. Its  membership  now  includes  537,- 
000  persons,  and  it  is  increasing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Under  various  names, 
it  fiourishes  in  every  State,  for  the  school- 
improvement  associations,  community 
leagues,  parents*  i*ouncils,  and  the  like 
are  essentially  identical  in  method  and 
purpose  with  the  parent-teacher  associ- 
ation. The  last  named,  however,  repre- 
sents the  general  movement,  and  because 
of  its  greater  membership  and  Its  ef- 
fective State  and  national  organization 
it  Is  foremost  in  the  popular  regard. 

It  Is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parent-teacher  Idea  has  supplied  the 
final  element  necessary  to  fix  the  public- 
school  system  firmly  In  the  lives  and  in 
the  affections  of  the  American  people. 
There  has  never  been  any  evidence  of 
decadenf-e  in  the  schools,  to  be  sure,  bnt 
undoubtedly  a  tendency  was  Increasing 
toward  unwholesome  aloofness  between 
school  managers  and  school  patrons.  The 
need  of  closer  contact  was  felt  instinc- 
tively; and  the  parent-teacher  assocl- 
tion,  once  its  function  was  fixed,  attained 
a  degree  of  popularity  that  was  well- 
nigh  instantaneous  and  universal. 

The  organization  has  been  conducted 
with  remarkable  tact  and  skill.  Co- 
operation Is  Its  watchword.  No  effort 
has  been  made  at  any  time  or  in  any 
place  to  control  the  schools  or  to  direct 
their  curricula.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
school  authorities  have  never  attempted 
to  use  the  association  as  a  tool  to  pro- 
mote their  own  ends.  Either  would  be 
disastrous,  and  both  have  been  carefully 
avoided. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  an  ef- 
fective agency  has  been  devised  to  fill  n 
palpable  need  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem ;  and  we.  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
claim  that  by  that  means  American 
schools  are  approaching,  and  are  the  first 
to  approach,  the  ideal  of  complete  profes- 
sional control  and  complete  i)opular  co- 
operation. 
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Has  Seen  Five  Generations  Pass  Away 

Schoolhouse  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Was  Built  160  Years  Ago.  Used  as 

a  School  Considerably  More  Than  a  Century.  Endowed  by  George 

Washington  as  Free  School 


WASHINGTON  School  Building, 
in  which  tradition  says  that 
George  Washington  founded  the 
first  free  school  In  Virginia,  is  still  stand- 
ing in  Alexandria,  and  is  In  such  good 
condition  that  it  is  in  daily  use  as  a 
schoolhouse.  The  old  structure  was  built 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  probably  about  ' 
1762,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
it  has  been  used  as  a  school  for  consider- 
ably more  than  a  century. 

Like  many  other  buildings  of  colonial 
times,  it  was  built  of  English  brick,  and 
its  massive  walls  show  little  effect  of  the 
hundred  and  sixty-odd  years  that  have 
passed     over     them.     Its     plan     would 


flourishing  private  school  of  the  type 
common  at  that  time.  Its  pupils  paid 
for  their  tuition  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Impressed  by  the  need  of  worthy  chil- 
dren unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling, 
George  Washington  informed  the  trus- 
tees of  this  academy  in  1785  that  he  in- 
tended to  bequeath  to  them  £1,000  to 
provide  free  instruction  for  orphans  and 
other  children  unable  to  pay.  He  stated 
that  he  was  not  then  able  to  advance 
that  sum,  but  that  he  would  begin  at 
once  the  payment  of  £50  a  year  as  in- 
terest upon  it  The  trustees  accepted 
the  offer.  The  interest  was  paid  to  them 
regularly  for  14  years,  and  after  Wash- 


Old  Washington  Schoolhouse,  Ah^xandria,  Va. 


scarcely  be  approved  by  present-day  school 
architects,  for  it  consists  simply  of  three 
rooms,  one  above  the  other.  Entrance 
to  the  first  room  is  directly  from  the 
school  yard,  but  to  reach  the  others  it  Is 
necessary  to  ascend  stairs  which  are 
built  outside  the  house  itself. 

The  building  stands  within  a  few  feet 
of  a  modem  school  building  which  was 
erected  in  1888  on  the  site  of  another 
schoolhouse  which  was  a  contemr>orary 
of  the  ancient  structure.  In  the  mean- 
time still  another  school  building  stood 
^  the  same  place  for  75  years,  but  that 
is  another  story. 

The  first  building  of  the  three  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Alexandria   Academy,   a 


Ington's  death  they  received  the  £1,000 
which  was  promised. 

The  old  Washington  schoolhouse  is, 
in  the  popular  belief,  the  building  in 
which  the  free  scholars  received  their 
instruction.  The  local  historians  say 
that  the  old  house  was  originally  the 
dwelling  of  Colonel  Marsteller,  a  friend 
of  George  Washington  during  his  life 
and  one  of  his  pallbearers  after  his 
death.  If  this  Is  true,  as  it  appears  to 
be,  it  is  not  certain  at  what  time  the 
building  was  transformed  from  a  dwell- 
ing into  a  schoolhouse,  but  the  change 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  about 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
free  school ;  that  is,  about  1785. 


English  School  Studies  American 
Institutions 

To  promote  friendship  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  an  Anglo- 
American  school,  the  School  of  Bern- 
bridge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 
was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
War  under  the  presidency  of  John  Mase- 
field,  the  poet.  This  school  not  only 
presents  the  history  of  England  in  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
but  has  established  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum  studied  by  all  of  the  senior 
classes*  By  means  of  lectures,  exhibi- 
tions, etc.,  every  opportunity  is  taken  to 
arouse  interest  in  America  among  the 
students.  The  school  possesses  a  library 
of  American  literature  and  history,  and 
devotes  a  section  of  the  museum  of  pic- 
tures to  iUustrations  relating  to  America. 

As  part  of  the  historical  research  work 
done  by  the  upper  classes,  a  group  of 
boys  recently  studied  the  CJonstitutlon  of 
the  United  States,  and  similar  research 
work  on  American  questions  is  done  from 
time  to  time.  Representatives  of  several 
educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  have  become  vice  presidents  of 
the  school,  including  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  dean  of  the  school  of  education, 
University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Capen,  formerly  director  American  Coun- 
ell  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Dr.  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  president  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota;  Dr.  Otis  W.  Cald- 
weU,  director  Lincohi  School,  teachers 
college,  Columbia  University;  and  Dr. 
Stephen  P.  Duggan,  director  Institute 
of  International  Education. 

Washington  Students  Pay  Their 
Own  Way 

More  than  five-sixths  of  the  men  stu- 
dents at  Washington  State  College  have 
earned  or  are  earning  part  or  all  of  their 
expenses.  In  replies  to  a  questionnairQ 
addressed  to  1,374  students  on  this  sub- 
ject, only  16  per  cent  were  reported  as 
not  taking  some  part  in  earning  their 
way  through  college. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "  Did  you  earn 
money  which  brought  you  to  school?" 
nearly  half  of  the  men  replied  that  they 
had  earned  all  of  it.  Eight  per  cent  of 
them  had  earned  two-thirds  of  this 
money,  13  per  cent  had  earned  half  of 
it,  and  12  per  cent  one-third  of  it 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  students  ex- 
pect to  earn  their  entire  expenses  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  8  per  cent  expect  to 
earn  two-thirds,  and  14  per  cent  expect 
to  earn  half  of  them. 
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Yeraiont  Celebrates  Normal 
School  Centenary 

Samud  Read  Hall  Established  the  First 

Teacher "  Training  Institution  in  1823. 

Lectured  on  School  Keeping 

By  J.  F.  ABEL 

THE  FOUNDING,  just  100  years  ago. 
of  the  first  teacher-training  school 
in  the  United  States  and  the  memory  of 
its  founder,  Samuel  Read  Hall,  are  soon 
to  be  honored  by  the  people  of  Vermont 
with  appropriate  commemorative  cere- 
monies. The  last  general  assembly  of 
the  State  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  tablet  on  the 
former  site  of  the  school  and  created  a 
commission  to  procure  and  place  the 
tablet  and  arrange  a  program  of  exer- 
cises. The  program  has  not  yet  been 
formulated  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
exercises  will  be  held  on  August  16, 
Bennington  Battle  Day. 

Pastor  as  Wdl  as  Teacher 

The  event  that  is  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  State  was  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant ones  that  helped  to  shape  educational 
policies  in  America.  Mr.  Hall  in  Febru- 
ary of  1823  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
of  the  little  frontier  church  in  the  hill- 
top village  of  Concord  Corner,  Vt.  He 
f^ccepted  the  call  on  the  condition  that 
he  be  allowed  to  open  and  conduct  a 
school  for^  training  young  men  and 
women  to  teach.  He  had  been  a  teacher 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, had  worked  out  as  actualities 
in  the  schoolroom  some  of  the  things 
which  he  later  published,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he  could  do  much  good  by 
"teaching  the  teachers"  of  Concord 
Corner  and  the  neighboring  villages. 
The  conditions  he  stipulated  were  readily 
agreed  to  by  the  church.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  pastor  on  March  4 
and  a  week  later  opened  his  school. 

During  the  summer  an  organization  of 
citizens  of  the  town  erected  a  two-story 
building  in  which  to  house  this  pioneer 
normal  school,  and  establislied  It  as  an 
institution.  A  few  children  were  re- 
ceived for  the  specific  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  model  school  where  the  principal 
might  demonstrate  correct  methods  and 
the  student-teachers  carry  on  practice 
teaching  under  observation. 

Eiihleen  Years  Before  Lexington 

The  American  Journal  of  Education 
says  of  It : 

**  Here  In  an  obscure  corner  of  New 
England,  under  the  hand  of  one  who  was, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  self-taught,  self- 
prompted,  and  alone  In  planning  It,  was 


an  institution  with  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  normal  school  18 
years  before  the  Massachusetts  move- 
ment had  reached  that  polnl^f  develop- 
ment which  secured  the  establlshmeni; 
of  the  normal  school  at  Lexington." 

In  order  to  waken  interest  In  the 
training  of  teachers  Mr.  Hall  prepared 
a  course  of  lectures  on  school  keeping, 
probably  the  first  effort  of  the  kind  made 
either  In  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain.  At  the  time  he  first  delivered 
them  he  knew  of  no  other  tracts  on  the 
subjects  he  discussed.  When  his  lectures 
were  published  In  1829,  two  editions 
were  quickly  exhausted  and  a  third  edi- 
tion of  10,000  copies  was  printed  on  the 
order  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction In  New  York  for  distribution 
to  all  the  districts  of  the  State. 

The  school  at  Concord  Center  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hull  for  seven  years. 
He  then  assumed  charge  of  the  newly 
established  teachers*  seminary  In  con- 
nection with  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 
No  qualified  principal  could  be  found 
for  the  Concord  Center  school  ^o  It  was 
changed  Into  the  conventional  academy 
of  that  day. 

Summer  Courses  in  Parent- 
Teacher  Work 

Eight  Institutions  Offer  Instruction  in 
Organization  and  Conduct  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations 

By  ELLEN  C.  LOMBARD 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  offers  In 
Its  school  of  education  a  course 
listed  under  "Education  S212c "— The 
(Tganlzatlon  and  conduct  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  with  credit  only 
when  taken  with  some  other  course  in 
education.  This  course,  given  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, win  consider  the  needs  for  parent- 
teacher  associations,  how  to  organize 
them,  the  problems  and  opportunities  and 
achievements  of  associations  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  An  exhibit  of  the  many 
varieties  of  publications  will  be  open  to 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  and 
parents.  The  course  will  be  given  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  .Watklns.  This  is  the 
second  year  that  a  course  on  parent- 
teacher  associations  has  been  offered  at 
Columbia. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  offers  in 
its  summer  session  a  parent-teacher  con- 
ference and  course,  beginning  June  25. 
The  work  will  be  conducted  by  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Crutclier,  Miss  Lynn,  Doctor  Curtis, 
and  Mrs.  Winifred  Carberry. 


Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Education  in  its  imlversity  extension  di- 
vision offers  a  course  to  parents  at  the 
request  of  the  Massachusetts  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  The  department 
announced  that  Prof.  George  Ellsworth 
Johnson,  of  Harvard,  a  specialist  In 
problems  of  childhood,  would  conduct  a 
course  on  **  The  child  In  preschool 
years."    This  course  began  April  11. 

Another  course  for  parents  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  offered  by  Boston  Univer- 
sity. Lectures  on  home  problems  were 
given  by  Professor  Groves,  beginning 
April  13. 

A  10-hour  course  In  parent-teacher 
work  has  been  scheduled  for  the  teach- 
ers at  the  Hyannls  Summer  School, 
which  includes  a  history  of  the  move- 
ment, its  possibilities,  how  to  organize, 
and  conduct  a  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion. This  course  will  be  given  during 
the  week  of  July  16  by  Mrs.  Winifred 
Carberry,  field  secretary  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 

A  course  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Car- 
berry by  the  courtesy  of  the  trustees  of 
Boston  University  in  Boston  during  the 
week  beginning  July  23. 

Students  in  education  at  Radcllffe  Col- 
lege have  had  for  two  years,  in  the  be- 
ginning course,  instruction  regarding  the 
purposes  and  activities  of  parent-teacher 
associations. 

A  course  on  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion work  for  parents,  teachers,  and  prin- 
cipals at  the  Chicago  Normal  CoUejie 
opens  July  2  and  closes  August  3.  The 
course  consists  of  lectures,  discussions, 
assigned  readings,  and  reports.  This 
will  be  a  practical  course  In  education 
and  full  credit  w^ill  be  given. 

'  Graduates  of  Women's  Colleges 

Become  Teachers 

The  teaching  profession  still  leads  In 
attracting  women  college  graduates,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  of  the  occupations  of 
recent  graduates  of  five  women's  col- 
leges made  by  the  News-Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Information.  Of 
1,305  girls  who  were  graduated  In  1922 
from  Barnard,  Goucher,  Radcliffe,  Smith, 
and  Wellesley,  556  are  reported  to  be 
gainfully  employed,  and  mere  than  half 
of  this  number,  or  355,  are  teaching. 
The  second  largest  group  of  graduates, 
numbering  156,  are  engaged  in  graduate 
and  professional  study,  and  since  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  these  are  taklnj! 
courses  in  schools  of  education,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates who  have  been  attracted  to  the 
teaching  profession  Is  even  greater  than 
the  present  report  showa 
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Recent    Progress  in  Musical 
Instruction. 

{Continued  from  page  S18,  ) 
pupils  in  almost  all  cases  provide  their 
violins    and    otlier    instrumental    equip- 
ment. 

Other  orchestral  instruments,  such  as 
basses,,  cellos,  flutes,  clarinets,  cornets, 
trombones,    timpani,  etc.,  while  studied 
by  fewer  pupils,  on  account  of  their  cost 
or  their  limitations  as  solo  instruments, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  home,  have 
not  been  neglected.     Much  class  instruc- 
tion in  cornet  is  given,  and  in  some  cities 
there  are  classes  in  all  the  instruments 
mentioned   and  in  all  the  other  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  and  band.     Text- 
books which  present  graded  courses  for 
use  in  class  Instruction  in  cornet,  trom- 
bone, etc.,  have  lately  appeared  in  print, 
and    thus    give   evidence   of   a    demand. 
But  where  class  instruction  Is  lacking  on 
account    of    smaller    numbers    applying, 
there  is  still  much  instruction  in  these 
less  favored  Instruments,  given  at  school 
expense  or  under  school  auspices  to  in- 
dividuals or  small  groups  of  two  or  more 
members.     A    teacher   or   supervisor   of 
instrumental  music  who  also  has  charge 
of  much  ensemble  work  may  give  such 
instruction.     Tlie   school,    however,   usu- 
ally owns  these  other  instruments  and, 
reversing  its  practice  with  respect  to  the 
volin,  provides  the  instrument.     But  if 
no  instrumental  teaclier  who  is  familiar 
with  the  particular  instrument  is  regu- 
larly employed  by  the  school,  the  cost  of 
instruction  is  likely  to  be  placed  upon  the 
pupil  under  such  advantageous  arrange- 
ments as  the  school  is  able  to  make  for 
him. 

Many  PuUk-School  Piano  Clmsses 

In  addition  to  orchestral  and  band 
instruments  the  piano  has  become  a 
subject  for  class  instruction  in  a  larg^ 
number  of  schools,  and  many  tho^i- 
sands  of  pupils  are  members  of  public- 
school  piano  classes.  Carefully  devised 
musical  textbooks  for  their  use  are  al- 
ready published  and  widely  used;  and 
the  present  extent  of  instruction  is  so 
great  that  it  has  led  to  that  discussion 
and  interchange  of  opinion  that  is  nec- 
essary to  further  development.  In- 
struction is  frequently  at  public-school 
expense,  since  regularly  employed  teach- 
ers of  music  are  likely  to  have  more 
knowledge  of  piano  than  of  any  one 
orchestral  instrument.  Statistics  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
work,  however,  and  no  figures  can  be 
quoted  as  to  administrative  plans  or  the 
number  of  pupils  now  enrolled.     It  is 


safe  to  say,  however,  that  this  instruc- 
tion has  now  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  is  lately  coming  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  valid  feature  of  public  in- 
struction in  music. 

The  value  of  instruction  In  instru- 
mental music  in  general  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. To  master  the  technic  of 
an  instrument  unquestionably  enlists 
more  powers  of  the  individual  than  are 
required  for  singing.  In  the  case  of 
piano,  the  music  has  many  tones.  These 
first  give  an  individual  experience  in 
harmony  that  is  lacking  in  vocal  prac- 
tice. A  matter  of  greater  importance 
is  that  piano  music  requires  independ- 
ence of  hands  and  fingers,  many  dif- 
ferent rhythms  and  musical  patterns 
being  woven  together  into  a  musical 
structure  of  much  more  than  mono- 
phonic  simplicity.  The  powers  used 
are  also  different  from  those  used  in 
singing;  and  since  the  piano  pupils  also 
sing,  their  piano  practice  represents  a 
very  rich  additional  development.  This 
same  fact  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the 
study  of  any  orchestral  instrument.  But 
most  Important  Is  the  fact  that  Instru- 
mental music  introduces  the  pupil  to 
pure  or  absolute  music,  while  all  his 
other  music  In  school  leads  him  to  re- 
gard music  as  song-story — description, 
narration,  or  picture  of  some  event  or 
situation  of  worldy  importance.  It  Is 
futile  to  expect  intelligent  audiences  for 
our  symphony  and  chamber  music  con- 
certs, futile  to  expect  intelligence  with 
respect  to  most  of  the  music  of  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  many 
later  composers,  if  the  sole  musical  in- 
struction of  our  people  has  consisted 
of  the  singing  of  unison  and  part  songs 
of  elementary-school  or  even  high-school 
range.  They  must  be  brought  to  a 
comprehension  of  music  as  beauty  of 
tone,  beauty  of  tonal  design,  tonal  archi- 
tecture of  idealistic  nature  that  is  re- 
mote above  the  clash  of  worldly  feeling, 
before  they  understand  music  as  the 
musician  understands  it  And  there  is 
no  agency  in  our  public  schools  that 
tends  to  bring  this  about  so  promptly 
and  surely  as  the  study  by  the  pupils 
of  musical  instruments  alone  and  in  en- 
semble. 

Inskudion  Now  Definitely  Technical 

It  is  notable,  too,  that  this  attention 
to  instrumental  music  represents  an  ad- 
vance from  the  general  to  the  specific, 
from  vaguely  cultural  to  definitely  tech- 
nical instruction.  The  cultural  values 
are  by  no  means  lost.  They  are  rather 
greatly  enhanced.  But  placed  under 
them,  to  give  them  greater  firmness  of 
base  and  permanent  strength,  is  a  definite 
technical  accomplishment  which  lias 
wrought  itself  into  the  pupirs  physical, 


mental,  and  artistic  nature  by  dint  of 
happy   and   earnest   application. 

Mechanical  instruments  for  reproduc- 
ing music,  aided  by  an  advancing  musical 
culture  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  have 
led  to  the  inauguration  of  systematic 
instruction  in  appreciation  of  music  In 
large  numbers  of  schools  and  some  at- 
tempts of  the  kind  in  the  majority  of 
schools.  One  form  which  this  effort  has 
taken  is  that  of  music  memory  contests. 
Hundreds  of  schools  have,  by  this  plan, 
made  thousands  of  children  acquainted 
with  a  large  range  of  pieces  of  the  world's 
best  music.  The  Bureau  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Music,  aided  by  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs,  has  done  much  in 
assisting  schools  to  organize  these  con- 
tests. 

Difficult  k  Teach  Musical  Appreciation 

Entirely  apart  from  them,  however, 
there  is  an  Increasing  amount  of  regular 
instruction  along  lines  of  musical  ap- 
preciation in  elementary  schools.  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  owing  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject,  this  work  is 
not  as  clear  as  to  aims  and  as  well  de- 
fined as  to  its  essential  processes  as  other 
phases  of  public-school  music.  To  teach 
children  to  know  and  love  good  music 
(and  this  implies  that  they  are  also 
brought  to  recognize  and  have  a  distaste 
for  vulgar,  tawdry,  fiimsy  music)  is 
much  more  difficult  a  problem  than  to 
teach  them  a  technic  or  skill,  for  It  re- 
quires a  molding  of  the  child's  deepest 
and  most  essential  affective  states.  Often, 
it  may  be,  true  appreciation  results  not 
from  the  teaching  that  is  done  but  in 
spite  of  it,  as  a  consequence  of  the  mu- 
sical experience  itself,  which  works  its 
way  serenely,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
rupting voice  of  the  teacher.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  an  unfailingly  good  and 
pure  musical  experience  would  be  the 
surest  foundation  for  later  appreciation. 
Equally  certain  Is  it  that  appreciation 
is  something  to  be  caught,  not  taught, 
and  that  the  feeling  of  the  teacher,  as 
in  the  case  of  moral  teaching,  is  most 
powerful  in  arousing  similar  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  translate  the  impartation  of  states  of 
feeling  Into  definite  schoolroom  proc- 
esses; and  teachers  are  consequently 
driven  to  making  and  to  evoking  from 
the  pupils  observations,  comments,  analy- 
ses, which  may  be  positively  Interruptive 
and  tangential  in  character,  and  may 
spoil  the  elusive  and  unanalyzable  mood 
that  the  music  itself  might  create.  The 
very  voice  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as 
what  he  says,  must  be  attuned  sympa- 
thetically to  the  music  If  a  contribution 
and  not  an  interruption  Is  made  by  his 
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remarks.  But  whether  full  efficiency  is 
attained  yet  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  in 
this  latest  phase  of  public-school  music 
we  have  something  of  untold  value  and 
illimitable  possibilities.  The  thought  and 
effort  now  devoted  to  it  can  be  relied 
upon  to  bring  the  necessary  refinements 
in  a  few  short  years. 

Growing  Importanee  of  High-School  Music 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  systematic  instruction  in  music  of 
high-school  grade  is  of  late  introduction 
in  high  schools.  The  progress  so  lately 
begun  has  never  halted.  The  addition 
to  chorus  practice  of  instruction  in 
orchestral  ensemble,  the  technlc  of 
orchestral  Instruments,  courses  in  har- 
mony, and  courses  In  musical  apprecia- 
tion have  already  been  noted.  The 
instruction  in  harmony,  it  should  be 
further  stated.  Is  not  rudimentary  but 
Is  frequently  as  serious,  thorough,  and 
efficient  as  that  done  in  a  good  con- 
servatory of  music.  A  two-year  course, 
on  the  basis  of  five  hours  per  week,  fully 
credited,  and  Including  thorough  ear 
training  and  original  composition,  Is 
not  at  all  uncommon.  Class  songs, 
musical  compositions  for  school  enter- 
tainments, even  entire  cantatas,  the 
music  composed  by  the  harmony  stu- 
dents and  the  text,  costumes,  staging, 
scenery,  worked  out  by  the  English, 
art,  and  physical  training  departments, 
have  been  produced  In  the  past  two 
years  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Tlie 
musical  appreciation,  similarly.  Is  often 
on  a  five-hour  basis,  and  consists  not 
only  of  provision  of  a  rich  musical 
experience,  but  also,  because  the  age  of 
the  pupils  now  makes  It  possible,  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  character- 
istics that  give  good  music  its  fineness, 
strength,  and  beauty,  or,  by  their  ab- 
sence, make  music  flimsy  and  Inane. 
Much  Illuminating  study  of  musical 
history,  biography,  and  form  is  neces- 
sarily included. 

Irulrumenial  Instruction  Reacts  on  Vocal 

The  progress  of  definite  technical  In- 
struction on  musical  instruments  has 
begun  to  react  upon  vocal  practice  In 
high  schools  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
elementary  schools.  Supervisors  of  mu- 
sic are  beginning  to  see  that,  although 
Instrumental  Instruction  in  the  schools 
Is  recent,  it  has  attained  a  position  In  the 
minds  of  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers, 
and  has  produced  educational  results  in 
the  learner,  that  In  some  ways  have 
surpassed  the  effects  produced  by  the 
long  years  of  study  through  the  medium 
of  voice  alone.  The  conclusion  to  which 
this  leads  is  that  indefinite  cultural 
instruction  (definite  only  in  point  of 
sight  singing)   Is  inferior  to  definite  in- 


struction that  Includes  the  same  cultural 
values  and  the  same  technlc  of  sight 
reading,  but  that  adds  a  technlc  of  means 
of  expression  besides. 

Why  should  pupils  not  have  specific 
vocal  training  to  sing  in  chorus,  just  as 
they  have  specific  Instrumental  training 
to  ;)lay  In  orchestra,  is  the  question. 
Gloved  to  the  conclusion  that  such  vocal 
training  Is  equally  practicable  and  de- 
sirable, or  more  so,  since  a  much  greater 
number  of  persons  sing,  high  schools 
have  begun  to  give  class  Instruction  in 
voice,  and  more  of  definite  vocal  technlc 
is  taught  In  elementary  schools.  In  high 
schools  the  effect  is  often  magical.  Pu- 
pils, boys  especially,  who  have  taken 
little  interest  In  chorus  practice  because 
it  seemed  to  consist  of  learning  one  piece 
of  music  after  another,  become  keenly 
interested  when  a  technical  accomplish- 
ment is  sought.  And  the  cultural  value 
becomes  greater;  for  when  the  pupil 
seeks  greater  beauty  of  tone  and  a  voice 
control  that  will  give  him  an  adequate 
medium  for  the  expression  of  musical 
effects  he  is  at  once  on  the  road  toward 
true  musical  effects. 

Of  course,  vocal  technlc,  like  any 
technlc,  might  become  academic;  but  in 
public  schools  there  Is  little  danger  that 
application  of  technlc  to  the  production 
of  the  best  music  possible  will  ever  be 
neglected.  The  next  wave  of  progress  in 
our  public  school  music  is  likely  to  be  a 
vast  Increase  In  Instruction  in  voice  pro- 
duction and  management,  applied  in 
beautiful  singing. 

Scholarships  for  Effective  Work 
in  Heahh  Elducation 

To  enable  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
educational  executives  to  do  more  effec- 
tive work  In  health  education,  the 
American  Child  Health  Association  of- 
fers a  series  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships for  professional  training  In  health 
teaching  at  universities,  colleges,  nor- 
mal schools,  and  health-education  dem- 
onstration centers.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars will  be  given  In  25  awards  ranging 
from  $200  to  $1,000  each.  Fifteen  of 
these  scholarships,  amounting  to  $200 
each,  which  are  open  to  holders  of 
teachers'  certificates,  provide  for  courses 
during  the  coming  summer,  and  these 
will  be  awarded  on  June  15.  Five  schol- 
arships and  fellowships  for  the  school 
year  1922-23,  worth  $1,000  each,  are 
open  to  college  graduates  now  In  service 
as  principals  or  elementary-school  super- 
visors, and  five  scholarships,  worth  $500 
each,  are  open  to  normal-school  or  col- 
lege graduates  now  engaged  in  class- 
room teaching. 


British  Commission  Report 
on  Sex  Instruction 

Questions  Concerning  Origin  Should  Bt 

Frankly  Ansioered.     Instruction  Effedite 

Only  Where  There  Is  Affection 

By  FRED  TAIT 

SOME  time  ago  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  British  Govera- 
•ment  to  inquire  into  the  best  methods 
of  inculcating  into  the  minds  of  the 
young  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
their  development  into  wise  and  worthy 
citizens  and  parents;  and  various  other 
questions  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  adolescent  into  a  foil 
knowledge  of  sex.  The  president  of  the 
commission  is  the  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham, and  its  other  members  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  professions  connected 
with  the  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  young. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  drawn 
from  these  same  professions  and  Includ- 
ing parents  of  children  was  examined 
and  a  report  of  the  inquiry  was  recently 
presented  to  the  Government. 

On  the  subject  of  direct  education  on 
sex  matters  the  commission  reports 
that  if  "  the  moral  safety  and  welfare 
of  youth "  Is  to  be  safeguarded  such 
instruction  "  must  be  undertaken,  and 
should  be  therefore  considered,  not  as 
an  Irksome  duty,  but  as  a  privilege." 
Therefore  all  questions  of  children  con- 
cerning  their  origin  should  be  franklj 
answered  without  any  repetition  of  the 
old  fable  of  the  stork  and  of  the  apple 
tree,  and  the  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  they  have 
asked  a  perfectly  natural  question  and 
have  not  committed  an  offense. 

From  an  absolute  neglect  of  sex  In- 
struction we  should  not  proceed  to  the 
extreme  of  niajrnlfylng  It  into  somethlnc 
of  paramount  Importance.  It  should  be 
treated  as  one  aspect  of  life  generally, 
iniportant  but  no  more  important  than 
cleanliness  of  body  or  due  preservation 
of  health  In  other  respects.  "To  invest 
the  sex  function  with  a  mystery  and  a 
sacredness  that  are  not  assigned  to  the 
whole  of  life  is  to  introduce  a  moral  dis- 
proportion which  may  even  result  in  a" 
obsession." 

On  the  vexed  question  of  who  Is  to 
give  the  necessary  instruotion  the  com- 
mission is  of  opinion  that  the  duty  rests 
with  the  parents,  but  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  in  many  cases  the  glviag 
of  such  Instruction  is  more  than  cao  be 
expected  from  the  parents.  In  otc^ 
cases  where  the  parents  are  not  compe- 
tent to  give  the  Instruction  the  duty 
falls  on  the  teacher,  if  the  parents 
consent 
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Summer  Meeting  National  Education  Association 

San  Fi/mcisco,  Oakland,  and  Berkeley  Will  Be  the  Hosts.  Program 

Arranged  by  President  Otoen  Includes  School  Finance,  Training  of 

Teachers,  Educational  Research,  Menial  Measurements,  Etc. 


A  PROGRAM  for  American  schools 
will  be  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation,  of  the 
State,  of  the  city,  and  of  the  rural 
school,  at  the  sixty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association, 
at  Oakland-San  Francisco,  July  1-6. 
Id  this  discussion  Thomas  E.  Finegan, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Pennsylvania,  for  the  State, 
William  L.  Ettinger,  superintendent  of 
schools.  New  Yorlc  City,  for  the  city, 
and  Florence  M.  Hale,  State  agent  for 
rural  education,  Maine,  for  the  rural 
school.  Educational  research  and  the 
American  school  program  will  be  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Charles  H. 
Judd,  director  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion. University  of  Chicago. 

Thrift  education  will  be  considered 
by  Edith  McClure  Patterson,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  education  for  parenthood  by 
Alma  L.  Binzel,  assistant  professor  of 
child  training,  Cornell  University. 
Mental  measurements  will  be  taken  up 
by  Lewis  M.  Terman,  head  of  the 
department  of  psychology,  Leland  Stan- 
ford University.  George  Drayton 
Strayer,  professor  of  school  administra- 
tion, Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  present  a  study  of  the 
financing  of  American  schools.  Train- 
ing of  teachers  in  service  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  James  F.  Hosic, 
associate  professor  of  education,  Teach- 
ers College.  Columbia  University. 

An  educational  and  patriotic  program 
under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  will  be  held 
at  the  Greek  Theater,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  on  the  morning  of  July 
4.  Among  those  who  have  been  invited 
to  speak  are  Will  0.  Wood,  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  Cali- 
fornia; William  W.  Campbell,  president 
University  of  California;  Alvin  M.  Ows- 
ley, national  commander  American 
Legion ;  and  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 

Distingttithed  Foreigners  Witt  Attend 
The  World  Conference  on  Education, 
which  will  begin  on  June  28,  will  hold 
a  joint  session  with  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  on  July  5.  Augustus  O. 
Thomas,  State  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, Maine,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  will  make 
an  address.  The  Princess  Santa  Borghese, 
Rome,  Italy,  and  other  foreign  delegates, 
including  one  from  the  Orient  and  one 


from  Latin-America,  will  also  speak. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, has  been  invited  to  address  this 
meeting. 

President  Harding  Invited  b  Speak 

The  work  of  the  American  Junior  Red 
Cross  will  be  described  by  Henry  Noble 
McCracken,  president  Vassar  College, 
at  the  Sunday  evening  session,  July  1. 
At  this  session  Frank  F.  Bunker,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  will  discuss  the  work  of  these  two 
organizations,  respectively.  President 
Harding  has  been  invited  to  deliver  an 
address  sometime  during  the  week  of  the 
convention.  Committees  on  character  ed- 
ucation, illiteracy,  rural  schools,  thrift, 
cooperation  with  motion-picture  producers 
and  with  the  American  Legion,  and  com- 
mittees on  other  subjects,  will  present 
reports.  Twenty  departments  of  the  as- 
sociation and  16  allied  organizations  will 
hold  meetings  during  the  week. 

Rural  leadership  will  be  discussed  by 
El  I  wood  P.  Cubberley,  professor  of  edu- 
cation, Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, at  a  meeting  of  the  department  of 
rural  education.  The  elements  of  rural 
civilization  in  the  course  of  study  for 
country  schools  will  be  considered  by 
O.  J.  Kern,  assistant  professor  of  agri- 
culture. University  of  California,  and  a 
study  of  rural-school  finance  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Mark  Keppel,  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif. 

Discuss  School  Administration 

Modern  school  board  organization  will 
be  taken  up  by  Fred  C.  Ayer,  professor 
of  education.  University  of  Washington, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  department  of  school 
administration.  The  work  of  the  secre- 
tary of  a  school  board  will  be  explained 
by  Reuben  W.  Jones,  secretary  board  of 
education,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  the  busi- 
ness side  of  school  administration  will 
be  presented  by  Robert  E.  Fulton,  secre- 
tary board  of  education,  Portland,  Oreg. 
James  H.  Hickman,  assistant  State  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  West  Virginia, 
will  describe  a  modem  plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  State  school  administration. 

Agricultural  education  will  be  the 
main  topic  taken  up  by  the  department 
of  vocational  education  and  practical 
arts.  Charles  Skidmore,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  will  address 
the  department  on  vocational  training  in 


agriculture  and  the  extent  to  which  this 
training  contributes  in  producing  a 
trained  citizenry.  B.  M.  Davies  and 
J.  B.  Lillard,  State  supervisors  of  agri- 
cultural  education  in  Colorado  and  Cali- 
fornia, respectively,  will  also  discuss  this 
subject.  Reorganization  of  athletics, 
standardized  tests,  individual  differences 
in  students  as  a  problem  in  school  coun- 
seling, and  the  place  of  social  sciences 
in  the  curriculum  of  high  schools  will  be 
discussed  by  the  department  of  second- 
ary education.  Among  the  other  depart- 
ments which  will  meet  during  the  week 
are  the  departments  of  higher  education, 
of  child  hygiene,  of  classroom  teachers, 
of  normal  schools,  and  of  the  wider  use 
of  school  houses. 

A  curriculum  in  health  educa'-n  will 
be  discussed  by  the  International  Health 
Education  Conference,  which  will  hold 
eight  sessions  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Education  Conference  and  the 
National  Education  Association.  The 
place  of  the  nurse  in  health  education 
will  be  studied,  and  speakers  will  point 
out  opportunities  for  health  education 
offered  to  nurses  in  the  training  school. 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  the  National  Federation  of  Mod- 
ern Language  Teachers,  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross,  and  the  Illiteracy 
Commission  will  also  meet  during  the 
week. 

State- Wide  Contest  in  Academic 
Subjects 

To  stimulate  scholarship  In  Kansas 
high  schools,  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College  recently  held  a  State-wide  con- 
test In  English,  science,  mathematics, 
social  science,  and  foreign  language. 
Each  high  school  was  permitted  to  enter 
a  team  of  three  senior  students.  A  sil- 
ver cup  was  given  to  the  team  making 
the  best  scores,  and  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals  were  given  to  members  of 
the  three  highest  teams.  The  individual 
students  who  made  the  three  highest 
scores  received  scholarships  of  $100,  $75, 
and  $50,  respectively. 

To  fill  the  great  need  of  competent 
doctors  in  the  rural  districts  of  New 
York  State,  the  Albany  Medical  College 
encourages  country  boys  to  enter  the 
college.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  boy 
from  the  country  Is  given  preference  over 
a  boy  from  the  city. 

Twenty-six  States  of  the  Union  now 
have  laws  requiring  the  schools  to  teach 
fire  prevention. 
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Library  Development  in  the 
Southern  States. 

(Continued  from  page  tft.) 

This  meeting  Is  held  at  a  decisive  but 
encouraging  period  In  the  history  of 
library  development  in  the  Southern 
States.  On  every  hand  are  signs  of 
awakening  and  of  progress.  The  South 
has  now  come  to  a  point  In  Its  economic 
development  where  It  Is  better  prepared 
to  give  attention  to  cultural  matters  than 
it  was  even  In  1860.  The  section  Is  be- 
coming rich  and  prosperous.  The  rural 
South  is  no  longer  poverty-stricken,  lying 
In  the  ashes  of  our  cruel  Civil  War,  but, 
arising  phoenixlike,  it  is  growing  more 
conscious  of  its  power.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  its  population  Is  non- 
urban,  living  III  the  open  country.  The 
problem  of  librnry  extension  In  tke  South 
therefore  is  chieily  a  rural  problem. 

Cottegt  ReghtraUon  InJiectes  Prosperity 

In  1919  the  v.ilue  of  nil  farm  crops  in 
the  United  States  was  slightly  over 
.S14,OOU,0(M),000.  Of  this  sum,  the  South 
produced  S;r),()(X»,00O,0O0,  or  30  per  cent. 
Over  40  per  cent  of  tlie  33,UO0,0(K)  cotton 
spindles  in  this  cotmtry  are  located  In 
the  piedmont  section  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Tennessee.  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Each  year  witnesses  an  increasing  volume 
of  capital  and  of  mills  transplanted  from 
the  North  to  the  South.  While  the  rural 
southerner,  like  most  other  classes  of 
Americans,  has  spent  some  money  reck- 
lessly during  the  past  few  years,  his 
prosperity  has  been  unchecked.  This  is 
reflected  in  a  greatly  Increased  registra- 
tion of  students  in  southern  colleges  and 
universities,  which,  particularly  in  the 
South,  is  a  barometer  of  prosperous 
times. 

Expenditures  Show  Progressice  Attitude 

Possibly  the  most  progressive  Southern 
State  Is  North  Carolina,  which  Is  now 
spending  $50,000,000  In  the  construction 
of  a  splendid  system  of  highways,  in 
two  years  has  spent  $42,000,000  on 
schools,  and  raised  in  1922  a  crop  whose 
total  value  was  exceeded  by  that  of  only 
four  other  States  In  the  Union. 

The  development  of  educational  facili- 
ties usually  correlates  with  the  growth 
of  material  resources.  Between  1000 
and  1910  Florida  gained  in  population 
42.4  per  cent,  which  was  greater  during 
that  decade  than  any  Southern  State  ex- 
cept Oklahoma ;  and  the  28.7  per  cent  in- 
crease in  population  during  the  next  10 
years  was  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  State  In  the  South.  Only  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Flor- 
ida live  in  cities  of  more  than  2,500  peo- 
ple, and  there  are  no  large  cities,  with 
the   exception   of  Jacksonville.     Tampa, 


the   second   city,   has   a   population   of 
about  51,000. 

The  great  problem  in  the  South  is  to 
extend  library  service  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  mass  of  the  population 
resides.  The  people  wish  a  supply  of 
general  reading  matter  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural and  vocational  literature.  They 
want  to  be  regarded  as  men  and  women 
having  all-round  human  Interests,  and 
not  simply  as  agriculturists  or  followers 
of  some  occupation,  whatever  It  may  be. 
For  these  people,  a  system  of  State  trav- 
eling libraries  appears  to  be  a  much 
valued  service  which  should  be  offered 
in  preparation  for  the  later  establishment 
of  permanent  local  libraries. 

Reading  Courses  for  Country  People 
To  a  great  extent  the  Southern  rural 
folk  live  on  small  farms  with  few  neigh- 
bors. Each  State  has  districts  with  the 
Isolation  of  mountain  or  coast,  and  there 
are  many  counties  haying  no  town  of 
more  than  5,000  people.  In  some  sec- 
tions the  adult  education  movement  must 
precede  libraries.  To  aid  In  this  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Is 
ready  to  supply  Its  home  reading  lists 
and  to  conduct  courses.  At  the  present 
time,  the  bureau  cooi)erates  in  conduct- 
ing these  courses  with  the  extension 
divisions  of  the  Southern  State  universi- 
ties of  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  State 
and  Normal  College  of  Louisiana.  Al- 
together, Including  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, we  cooperate  with  a  total  of  16 
States  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Rural  life  is  practically  unorganized 
in  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
the  church  and  the  school  are  the  centers 
of  community  Interests.  Of  these  two  or- 
ganizations the  church  is  stronger.  Kural 
southerners  are  profoundly  religious,  and 
their  Interest  Is  reflected  in  their  choice  of 
books.  The  North  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission continually  receives  letters  com- 
mending the  '*  moral  tone  "  of  the  Action 
circulated  and  asking  for  Sunday  read- 
ing. Not  infrequently  the  rural  churches 
are  represented  on  the  foreign  field,  and  a 
story  of  missionary  adventure  Is  of  keen 
interest.  Every  church  has  its  Sunday 
school  with  its  observance  of  special 
days,  its  women's  societies,  and  its  young 
people's  organizations,  often  with  well- 
planned  courses  of  study. 

State  Library  Boards  are  Needed 
With  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
South  before  us,  we  may  consider  a  work- 
ing plan  for  library  extension.  In  the  first 
place,  there  Is  need  in  each  State  of  a 
central  government  agency  for  library 
promotion.  This  should  be  a  State  li- 
brary commission,  or  its  equivalent  In 
the  State  library,  or  a  library  extension 
division  of  the  State  department  of  edu- 


cation. The  established  political  affili- 
ations of  the  State  library  sometimes 
do  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  most  effective  library 
extension  service. 

Eleven  Southern  Slates  Have  Them 

The  majority  of  the  Southern  States 
are  already  provided  with  library  commis- 
sions or  their  equivalents,  and  the  most  of 
these    are    doing    increasingly    effective 
work  in  library  promotion  and  in  supply- 
ing traveling  and  package  libraries.    The 
States  so  provided  are  11   In   number: 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  LoulsiflDL 
Maryland,     Missouri,     North     Carollni, 
Oklahoma,   Tennessee,   Texas,    and  Vir- 
ginia.    Two  of  these  commissions  were 
established    In    recent   years,    those  for 
Oklahoma   and   Ivoulslana    In    1919  and 
1920,  respectively.     The  Southern  State? 
which  still  lack  library  commissions  or 
similar    bodies    are    Arkansas,    Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina,  and  of 
these  the  first  two  are  also  still  withoat 
county  library  laws.     A  few  years  ago 
Arkansas    had    an    unofficial    voluntary 
commission  which  rendered  some  service, 
and  it  Is  hoped  the  State  will  in  the  near 
future  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent   commission.     The   Arkansas 
Library  Association  has  asked  the  legis- 
lature to  make  provisions  for  a  library 
division  in  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation.   In  Florida  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  secure  a  library  commission 
for  the  State.    Bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  legislature  for  several  successive 
sessions,    and    some    ground    has    beec 
gained,  as  shown  by  a  large  number  of 
favorable  votes  at  each  succeeding  ses- 
sion.    The  sentiment  for  it  seems  to  be 
growing,  and  the  Florida  State  Library 
Association  continues  to  back  it  enthu- 
siastically. 

Commission  Bill  Fai'ed  in  South  Carolina 

A  bill  to  establish  a  library  commission 
was  Introduced  Into  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina  in  1920,  but  failed  of  pas- 
sage. The  intention  of  the  friends  of 
library  advancement  is  to  continue  the 
movement  for  such  a  commission  until  It 
is  obtained.  The  total  number  of  States 
in  the  Union  now  having  library  commis- 
sions is  38,  of  which  11  are  in  the  South. 
as  already  mentioned,  if  we  include 
Maryland  and  Missouri. 

Last  year  Gov.  T.  C.  McRae,  of  Arkan- 
sas, inaugurated  a  great  drive  in  thL^ 
State  to  "put  more  life  into  a  fonvard 
educational  movement"  I  do  not  know 
an  executive  in  any  Commonwealth  in 
the  Union  who  has  fought  more  fear- 
lessly and  loyally  for  the  cause  of  public 
education.  The  three  definite  objectives, 
according  to  Governor  McRae,  were: 

To  place  a  library  costing  at  least  $100 
In  every  school  In  the  State. 
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To  afford  opportunity  for  every  Illit- 
erate adult  to  learn  how  to  read  and 
write. 

To  make  a  survey  of  all  primary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  State  "  in  order 
to  know  Just  what  we  lack  and  therefore 
more  intelligently  to  go  to  work  to  se- 
cure just  what  we  need." 

This  survey  was  made  in  1922  under 
the  direction  of  the  United  States  Ck)m- 
missioner  of  Education. 

Arkaruas  <d  BoUom  of  Usi 

Arkansas  is  deficient  in  libraries,  espe- 
cially for  rural  communities,  and  ranks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  States  in  the 
number  of  books.  Statistics  show  37 
books  to  every  1,000  people  in  Arkansas. 
According  to  an  off-hand  approximation, 
there  are  over  800  books  for  every  thou- 
sand people  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  Oklahoma  Library 
Ommission  records  approximately 
75,000  rural  readers.  Of  these,  60,000 
are  reached  by  traveling  libraries.  Of 
these  latter,  12,000  were  sent  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  from  January, 
ld21,  to  June,  1922.  The  commission 
has  18,000  books  and  pamphlets  for  cir- 
culation. Nearly  5,000  volumes  on  epe- 
cial  subjects  were  sent  to  3,000  readers. 
There  were  10,000  copies  of  books  for 
boys  and  girls  of  Oklahoma  distributed 
during  the  year.  The  national  library 
standing  of  this  State  was  raised  five 
places. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Mis- 
souri Library  Ck>mmission  for  1922,  Mis- 
souri has  31  tax-supported  public  libra- 
ries, 2  partly  supported  by  taxation,  and 
2  wholly  by  endowment,  all  serving  the 
public  without  charge.  In  round  num- 
bers 3,400,000  people  live  in  the  Stata 
Of  these  1,500,000  live  in  towns  or  cities 
having  tax-supported  library  service,  and 
1,900,000  are  without  library  service  ex- 
cept through  the  State  Library  Commis- 
sion. No  county  is  yet  organized  under 
the  county  library  law  adopted  in  1921, 
but  two  counties  are  contributing  money 
to  public  libraries  for  service  to  their 
respective  residents.  The  proposed  new 
State  constitution  recommends  the  levy- 
ing of  a  public-library  tax  by  any  city 
or  county,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes 
levied. 

County  Library  System  is  Btst 

All  the  States  have  legal  provisions  for 
public  libraries  in  cities  and  towns,  but 
there  are  still  several  which  have  not 
provided  for  rural  public  libraries.  The 
form  of  library  organization  which  now 
seems  generally  considered  best  for  sup- 
plying rural  service  Is  the  county  system ; 
and  within  the  past  five  years  one-half' 
0^  the  States  have  passed  important 
county  library  laws.    Of  these,  17  were 


new  enactments  on  the  subject,  and 
the  remaining  7  were  amendments  of 
older  acts.  Laws  of  the  county  type 
usually  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  central  library  at  the  county  seat  or 
other  important  center  and  of  branches 
in  outlying  towns.  A  county  library 
board  Is  generally  created,  and  this  board 
is  authorized  either  to  erect  a  new 
library  or  to  contract  with  one  already 
existing  In  a  city  or  town  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Its  service  throughout  the  county. 
Laws  also  provide  for  or  contemplate 
traveling  collections  of  books  and  dis- 
tributing stations  at  schoolhouses  and 
other  strategic  points. 

Sytian  rf  SlaU  Aid  is  Necessary 

In  order  to  aid  the  poorer  and  more 
backward  counties  and  communities  In 
establishing  public  libraries,  a  system  of 
State  aid  is  necessary,  similar  to  the 
system  of  State  aid  for  maintaining 
schools  In  the  progressive  educational 
States.  Equality  of  opportunity  may 
thus  be  established  throughout  a  State. 
The  county  law  is  generally  of  the  **  local 
option  "  type.  The  people  of  the  county 
must  vote  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
library  before  one  can  be  organized  and 
put  into  operation.  In  the  average  State, 
with  its  60  or  more  counties,  unequal  in 
wealth  and  other  facilities,  it  Is  likely 
to  take  a  long  time  to  make  library  serv- 
ice universal  and  uniform.  The  progres- 
sive communities  will  early  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but 
State  aid  seems  to  be  the  remedy  for  the 
counties  where  the  voters  are  backward. 
Indifferent,  or  tax  shy. 

Out  of  a  total  of  29  States  of  the 
Union  which  now  have  county  library 
laws,  10  are  Southern  States,  Including 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  (for  par- 
ish libraries),  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Those 
States  of  the  South  which  have  no 
county  library  laws  are  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, Florida,  Georgia,  and  Virginia. 
In  nearly  all  of  these,  movements  to  se- 
cure county  library  legislation  are  in 
progress. 

Nine  Laws  Enacted  Since  1915 

As  an  evidence  of  how  recent  a  devel- 
opment the  county  library  is  in  the 
South,  it  should  be  noted  that  of  the  10 
States  just  named,  the  county  library 
laws  of  7  were  enacted  during  the  period 
from  1917  to  1921,  and  none  of  them 
were  In  existence  prior  to  1915  except 
Maryland,  where  the  law  was  enacted  In 
1898.  These  laws  have  not  yet  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  test  thoroughly 
their  working  qualities  and  to  show 
their  results. 

Mississippi  does  not  possess  a  city 
with   a  population   over  25,000,   and   Is 


almost  wholly  rural  The  Mississippi 
law  of  1920  permits  counties  with  an  as- 
sessed valuation  of  over  $18,000,000  to 
appropriate  not  more  than  $3,000  annu- 
ally toward  the  support  of  one  or  more 
public  libraries  In  the  county.  Only  nine 
counties  in  the  State  can  qualify  under 
this  law,  and  of  these  only  three  are  now 
contributing  to  the  support  of  libraries. 

Libraries  Few  in  Negro  Districts 

In  some  of  the  other  counties  of  this 
group  there  are  no  pu|)llc  libraries, 
negroes  outnumbering  the  whites  by  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent.  Mississippi  Is 
one  of  the  two  States  In  the  Union 
whose  colored  population  exceeds  the 
white.  The  Mississippi  Library  Asso- 
ciation tried  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
better  county  library  law  by  the  leg- 
islature of  1922,  but  failed  in  t4ie  at- 
tempt 

In  Georgia  a  constitutional*  amend- 
ment removing  the  present  limit  of  tax- 
ation Is  necessary  before  a  county 
library  law  can  be  enacted.  The  friends 
of  library  promotion  in  the  State  have 
already  tried  to  secure  this  amendment 
and  doubtless  will  continue  their  ef- 
forts until  success  Is  achieved. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  Introduce  a 
county  library  bill  In  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  as  soon  as  there  Is  a  pros- 
pect of  its  passage.  Such  a  bill  was  not 
■introduced  in  1921  because  the  outlook 
for  its  success  at  tha^  time  was  not 
promising.  I  am  not  Informed  as  to 
whether  a  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  legislature  or  not. 

County  Gooerrment  Characteristic  of  South 

It  is  particularly  a  natural  develop- 
ment In  the  South  to  make  the  county 
the  supporting  unit  of  the  library.  In 
this  section  the  county  has  always  been 
the  Important  unit  in  local  government, 
so  Imporant  In  fact  that  Hart  In  his 
Actual  Government  refers  to  the  county 
government  as  the  southern  type,  in 
contrast  to  the  town  or  township  found 
In  New  England.  In  the  South,  county 
libraries  follow  naturally  after  county 
high  schools,  county  school  boards, 
county  health  boards,  county  nurses, 
and  county  poor  relief. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  slow 
library  development  In  the  South  lies 
in  the  large  and  widely  scattered  rural 
population,  the  small  number  of  cities, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  towns.  In 
Massachusetts,  with  a  library  In  every 
town,  there  are  479  i)ersons  to  the 
square  mile,  while  Georgia,  the  largest 
State  In  geographical  extent  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  have  49,  52,  and  55, 
respectively.  Massachusetts  has  a  rural 
population    of    5.2    per    cent,    compared 
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with  75  per  cent  In  Georgia.  80.8  per 
cent  in  North  Carolina,  and  82.5  per 
cent  in  South  Carolina.  Massachusetts 
has  113  cities  with  a  population  over 
5,000,  while  Georgia  has  only  26,  North 
Carolina  27,  and  South  Carolina  14. 
With  so  small  a  rural  population  as  that 
of  Massachusetts,  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  place  libraries  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  any  citizen.  It  is  a 
rather  different  matter  when  80  per  cent 
of  the  population  is  living  in  villages 
or  open  countsy. 

Southern  Librarians  WtU  OrganiteJ 

The  librarians  of  all  the  Southern 
States  except  Louisiana  are  organized 
in  State  associations,  which  enable  them 
to  exert  their  collective  strength  to  pro-* 
mote  library  interests.  Most  of  the  meas- 
ures for  library  development  which  have 
been  enacted  into  law  in  recent  years 
had  their  origin  in  plans  originally  made 
by  the  library  associations.  Effective 
support  of  plans  for  library  development 
has  also  been  given  by  the  women's  clubs 
and  by  the  educational  associations.  A 
majority  of  the  State  library  associa- 
tions of  the  South  are  affiliated  with 
the  American  Library  Association,  and 
have  its  national  support. 

The  southern  librarians  have  also 
recently  strengthened  their  position  for 
effective  promotion  of  library  interests 
by  organizing  into  regional  associations. 
At  a  conference  held  last  November  in 
Signal  Mountain  Hotel  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  the  Southeastern  Library  Associa- 
tion was  organized  with  a  membership 
representing  the  Southeastern  States. 
Just  previously,  in  October,  1922,  the 
Southwestern  Library  Association  was 
organized  at  Austin,  Tex.,  "  to  promote 
library  service  in  the  Southwestern 
States  and  old  Mexico."  These  examples 
show  how  the  librarians  of  the  South  have 
recently  been  perfecting  their  organiza- 
tion. With  these  united  and  organized 
forces  at  work  the  prospect  now  seems 
bright  for  a  dlrely  needed  forward  move- 
ment all  along  the  line  In  library  develop- 
ment In  this  vast  section  of  our  country. 
School  Library  Extension  Vitally  Important 

Besides  development  of  Its  public 
libraries,  the  South  also  greatly  needs 
an  extension  of  Its  systems  of  scliool 
libraries,  which  are  of  vital  importance. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  decade  In  the  development  of  both 
public  and  school  libraries  in  the  South, 
but  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
In  the  matter  of  high-school  libraries, 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
on  library  organization  and  equipment 
of  the  department  of  secondary  educa- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion are  excellent  guides  for  improve- 
ment. 


Unlimiied  Opportunity  for  Sertice 
As  a  final  word  may  I  suggest  that  the 
librarian  has  an  unlimited  opportunity 
for  service?  Of  the  many  inventions  and 
discoveries  that  were  made  on  the  thresh- 
old of  our  modern  era,  such  as  the  tele- 
scope, the  microscope,  the  compass,  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder  into  Europe, 
the  printing  press  had  the  most  far-reach- 
ing effect  upon  civilization.  Thus  a  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  and  culture  be- 
came possible  which  was  hitherto  un- 
dreamed and  Impossible.  Knowledge  Is 
power,  virtue,  and  wealth.  According 
to  the  French  philosopher,  Amiel,  Jesus 
enlightened  by  making  better  and 
Socrates  made  better  by  enlightening. 
Ignorance,  vice,  and  poverty  are  cor- 
relates. The  librarian  who  makes  books 
accessible  and  nurtures  the  habit  and 
love  of  reading  is  engaged  in  one  of  the 
noblest  callings.  His  Is  a  missionary  en- 
terprise which  at  once  Imparts  knowl- 
edge, destroys  vice,  creates  wealth, 
fosters  citizenship  and  multiplies  happi- 
ness. 

To  Relieve  Congestion  in  Township 
High  School 

Recommendations  for  the  development 
of  the  high  school  of  Oak  Park  and 
River  Forest  Township,  111.,  with  pro- 
vision for  the  growth  of  the  population, 
were  made  by  a  survey  committee  con- 
sisting of  W.  S.  Deffenbaugh,  chief,  city 
schools  division.  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education;  H.  A.  Holllster,  professor  of 
education,  University  of  Illinois;  and 
W.  S.  Gray,  dean,  school  of  education, 
University  of  Chicago.  An  Ideal  solution 
of  the  educational  problem  of  the  town- 
ship would  Include  the  establishment  of 
junior  high  schools  and  a  Junior  college, 
according  to  the  committee;  but  since 
the  present  law  for  the  establishment  of 
township  high-school  districts  would  not 
permit  the  levy  of  the  additional  tax 
necessary  for  establishing  junior  high 
schools  and  a  junior  college,  and  since 
the  districts  are  at  present  taxed  to  a 
maximum  limit.  It  is  not  possible  to  un- 
dertake these  Improvements  in  the  school 
system  at  this  time. 

To  remedy  the  congestion  of  the  high 
school  the  committee  suggests  that  addi- 
tions be  made  to  the  present  building, 
and  the  school  day  lengthened  from  six 
periods  to  seven.  These  changes  will 
take  care  of  the  school's  growth  for  four 
or  more  years,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee's estimate,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is 
possible  that  the  school  laws  of  Illinois 
will  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
organization  of  junior  high  schools  and  a 
junior  college. 


Personal  Conference  the  Best 
Weapon 

High^hool  Fralemilies  May  Often  Be 

Successfvdly  Combated  by  Persuasion 

Directed  to  the  Leaders. 

By  JOSEPH  G.  MASTERS 
Principal  Central  High  School  Omaha 

AFTER  studying  high-school  fraterni- 
ties for  a  long  time,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  coherence  method  is 
the  best  approach  toward  a  solution  for 
this  general  problem.  I  am  Inclined  to 
think  that  It  would  be  much  better  if 
schoolmen  would  take  the  leaders  of  the 
clubs  into  their  confidence  and  talk  over 
the  whole  matter  of  clubs  and  fraterni- 
ties with  such  students.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  troublesome  matter  of  fra- 
ternities may  be  solved  or  helped  in 
many  cases  (perhaps  not  all)  by  a  frank 
conference  between  the  principals  and 
deans  of  the  high  school  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  leaders  of  clubs  and  fraternities 
on  the  other. 

Doubtless  this  matter  will  have  to  be 
taken  up  most  carefully  and  the  very 
best  faculty  man  talk  to  just  one,  two,  or 
three  of  the  leaders  at  first.  The  lodg- 
ment of  an  Idea  Is  a  powerful  factor, 
after  all,  once  It  secures  a  foothold  by 
taking  up  the  whole  problem  of  fairness, 
generosity,  and  democratic  attitude, 
which  every  high-school  student  ought  to 
have  with  other  students,  and  letting 
this  matter  work  itself  out  in  their  think- 
ing. I  believe  that  a  great  many  stu- 
dents can  be  brought  to  a  much  more 
exalted  position  than  the  somewhat  self- 
ish and  snobbish  attitude  held  by  mem- 
bers of  these  organizations.  I  think  that 
the  whole  matter  will  take  a  year  or  two 
at  least  to  work  itself  out  or  to  work  In 
and  through  the  school* 

We  have  proceeded  somewhat  In  that 
manner  here  at  Central  High  School  this 
year,  and  while  our  school  authorities 
have  not  come  out  very  far  in  the  open 
and  have  not  made  It  their  plan  or  pur- 
pose to  have  many  conferences,  with  the 
students,  they  have  from  time  to  time 
thrown  out  suggestions  and  hints  and 
have  pointed  out  the  .more  or  less  selfish 
and  unfair  qualities  which  such  groups, 
after  all,  must  really  mean. 

These  suggestions,  together  with  sev- 
eral from  the  outside — also  the  fine  out- 
standing attitude  of  the  boys  them- 
selves— have  caused  eight  of  our  juniors 
to  renounce  their  clubs  and  to  step  out 
frankly  and  say  that  they  believe  clubs 
are  a  very  great  harm  to  the  finer  loyalty 
and  finer  democracy  and  spirit  of  Cen- 
tral  High   School. 
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Recreative  Possibilities  of  Motor  Trucks 

Amtricam  Do  Not  Use  Their  Legs  Enough.  Trucks  Adtaniageous  in 

Encouraging  School  Hikes  and  as  Adjuncts  to  Playgrounds.  Cost  Is 

Negligible  When  Compared  with  Benefits 

By  HENRY  S.  CURTIS 
OMin,  Ohio 


IT  WAS  in  the  summer  of  1918 
that  I  became  convinced  of  the 
recreative  possibilities  of  the 
motor  truck.  I  had  charge  of  the 
athletics  In  and  around  the  camp  at 
Blois,  in  France.  But  the  men  had  for 
the  most  part  either  been  gassed  or 
wounded  or  were  sick  at  our  camp. 
They  were  in  no  condition  to  take  part  in 
strenuous  athletics.  My  job  was  mainly 
the  discovery  of  means  that  would  take 
them  into  the  open  air  without  requir- 
ing severe  exercise.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  excursions  of  different  kinds. 
We  took  two  parties  a  day  through  the 
beautiful  chateau  of  Blois;  we  had  a 
walking  trip  nearly  «very  afternoon 
Into  the  environs  of  the  city  on  which 
we  often  had  two  or  three  hundred 
men;  I  ran  three  special  trolley  trips 
each  week  to  the  chateaux  of  Amboise, 
Chaumont,  and  Chambord;  I  had  a  spe- 
cial trip  by  train  once  or  twice  a  week 
to  Orleans;  but  the  most  satisfactory  of 
all  our  excursions  were  the  trips  by 
motor  truck. 

Auh  Exatrsiom  for  Sick  Soldiers 
The  army  gave  me  the  use  of  three 
motor  trucks  for  the  purpose.  We 
seated  these  with  benches  from  the  T 
hut,  so  as  to  carry  35  men  comfortably 
in  each  truck.  We  made  about  two 
trips  a  week  on  an  average,  and  to 
many  different  places.  We  carried  one 
or  two  milk  cans  of  coffee,  a  great 
hamper  or  hampers  of  sandwiches, 
canned  beans,  salmon,  etc.  Our  trip 
usually  took  us  to  the  grounds  of  some 
outlying  chateau  or  to  one  of  the 
national  forests  where,  in  some  secluded 
spot,  we  could  build  a  Are,  warm  our 
coffee,  play  a  few  games,  go  swimming, 
or  visit  the  chateau.  We  spent  the  day 
outdoors,  getting  back  about  supper 
time.  We  had  various  adventures  with 
drunken  drivers  and  trucks  that  failed 
to  return  for  their  load  at  the  right 
time,  but  on  the  whole  the  trips  were 
satisfactory  and  much  enjoyed  by  the 
men.  Later  I  offered  the  Y  a  plan  for 
a  series  of  trips  by  Army  trucks  that 
would  have  covered  France  at  little 
expense,  but  nothing  was  done  about  it 
Since  that  time  I  have  advocated  that 
a  motor  truck  or  bus  should  be  a  part 
of  every  recreation  systenu 


The  American  ];>eople  have  been  in  the 
past  the  one  people  in  the  world  who  do 
not  walk.  In  Germany  one  all-day  walk- 
ing trip  every  month  is  a  part  of  the  school 
program,  while  walking  trips  of  a  week  to 
a  month  are  not  infrequent  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  Austria,  Scandinavia,  and 
Denmark — or  was  before  the  war.  In  this 
country  we  do  not  have  the  long  centuries 
of  recorded  history  behind  us.  We  have 
not  accumulated  castles,  battle  fields,  and 
historic  and  literary  associations  to  the 
same  extent  Our  cities  are  farther 
apart  We  do  not  have  so  many  pic- 
turesque local  customs  and  traditions. 
We  have  no  national  walking  clubs.  It 
is  only  natural  that  we  should  not  have 
had  the  same  enthusiasm  for  walking 
that  is  found  abroad.  Yet  practically  all 
the  physical  exercise  of  the  animal  world 
lies  in  locomotion.  Other  forms  occupy 
such  a  minor  place  as  exercise  that  they 
are  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

Arm  Movements  CiH  Little  Exercise 

When  man  assumed  the  upright  form 
he  released  his  front  legs  for  movements 
other  than  locomotion.  The  movement  of 
these  fore  legs  of  ours  represent  all  our 
higher  skills  and  coordinations,  but  they 
have  little  significance  as  exercise.  Less 
than  10  per  cent  of  our  muscle  mass  is  on 
them  or  connected  with  them.  At  least 
95  per  cent  of  all  the  energy  most  of  us 
exert  is  nothing  but  walking.  We  raise 
our  weight  by  the  arms  in  chinning  a  bar 
or  climbing  a  rope  and  think  ourselves 
strong  if  we  can  do  it  10  or  a  dozen 
times,  but  we  must  lift  the  same  weight 
at  every  step  all  day  long  and  we  think 
nothing  of  it  A  little  girl  of  8  or  10 
will  jump  a  rope  from  100  to  200  times 
and  not  merely  lift  her  weight  each  time 
but  lift  it  with  great  rapidity,  a  much 
more  difficult  thing.  Most  of  us  who  are 
tired  at  night  are  tired  because  we  have 
never  learned  to  walk,  and  have  not  de- 
veloped the  muscles  for  it  Walking  is 
the  fundamental  motion  in  physical  ex- 
ercise from  the  animal  world  up.  It  is 
the  one  form  that  we  keep  up  until  we 
totter  into  our  graves.  We  may  do  it 
with  unabated  vigor  until  70,  as  Weston 
has  shown  ua  The  physical-training  sys- 
tem that  does  not  provide  for  walking  is 
leaving  Hamlet  out  of  the  play. 


We  are  getting  a  new  interest  in  walk- 
ing through  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts,  Campflre  Girls,  playgrounds, 
Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  and 
other  agencies.  But  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  shore  half-day  walks  such  as  are  most 
popular  with  us  is  that  it  usually  takes 
a  4  or  5  mile  trip  to  get  out  of  the  city. 
These  4  or  5  miles  are  usually  pavement, 
4iard  on  the  feet  and  hard  on  the  muscles, 
and  of  little  interest  Often  the  street 
car  does  not  go  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  wish  to  go.  If  we  can  take  the  hikers 
to  the  edge  of  town  by  motor  bus  and  let 
them  walk  from  there  and  meet  them 
there  again  at  night,  it  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  attendance. 

Playground  Camp  Not  ExptnsiH 

The  summer  camp  is  becoming  more 
popular  every  summer,  ^he  private 
camp  is  expensive ;  the  municipal  or  play- 
ground camp  is  not  much  more  expensive 
than  living  at  home.  Every  child  ought 
to  get  out  of  the  city  for  two  weeks  to 
two  months  every  summer.  The  children 
might  do  most  of  the  work  and  perhaps 
raise  most  of  the  vegetables  consumed  at 
these  camps  as  they  become  permanent, 
and  so  reduce  the  expense  to  a  minimum. 
But  again,  the  great  trouble  with  the 
camp  is  its  difficulty  of  access.  It  should 
be  secluded  from  the  railroad  station  or 
car  line.  The  children  were  taken  to  the 
playground  camp  of  Los  Angeles,  75  miles 
away,  by  motor  bus.  It  is  the  easiest 
way  if  the  distances  are  not  too  great 

The  picnic  or  excursion  should  be  a 
feature  in  every  recreation  system.  It  is 
always  possible,  if  there  is  a  truck  or 
bus  to  take  out  the  crowd.  One  truck 
can  transport  200  children  to  a  picnic 
ground  5  miles  away  in  four  trips  and  at 
Just  about  the  times  they  naturally  want 
to  go,  for  some  will  be  at  the  playground 
at  8,  others  at  half  past,  others  at  9,  and 
others  at  9.30  or  10.  It  would  be  well 
to  give  every  playground  such  a  day  once 
a  week.  One  truck  could  thus  provide 
such  entertainment  for  six  playgrounds. 
The  expense  of  transporting  200  children 
10  miles  would  not  be  more  than  10  cents 
each  and  should  not  be  more  than  5  if 
the  Janitor  or  one  of  the  play  directors 
drives  the  truck.  Such  a  wagon  solves 
the  problem  of  transporting  the  children 
to  the  lesser  meets  or  tournaments,  where 
only  two  playgrounds  are  competing,  and 
to  the  old  swimming  hole. 

On  certain  occasions  much  longer  trips 
might  well  be  made.  In  the  summer  of 
1921  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ix)gan,  Utah,  fit- 
ted out  a  Ford  truck  like  a  sight-seeing 
auto  by  building  up  a  bank  of  seats. 
They  stored  provisions  and  bedding  be- 
neath the  high  seats.    They  made  a  trip 
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of  two  weeks  through  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  with  35  boys,  covering  some- 
thing oyer  a  thousand  miles.  The  entire 
expense  for  meals,  gas,  oil,  and  repairs 
was  less  than  a  dollar  each  per  day. 

Can  a  recreation  system  or  a  city 
afford  such  a  system  of  motor  recrea- 
tion ?  Of  course  it  can.  The  parents  are 
taking  the  children  constantly  on  much 
more  expensive  trips  in  private  autos. 
The  per  capita  expense  is  largely  de- 
creased by  having  a  load.  Children  do 
not  weigh  much.  Before  the  war  many 
of  the  bus  lines  in  California  were  carry- 
ing adults  for  a  cent  a  mile,  with  a  reduced 
fare  for  a  roimd  trip.  We  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  business  was  not  profit- 
able. The  playground  wagon  can  carry 
passengers  much  cheaper  than  the  regular 
bus.  It  will  get  all  its  passengers  at  one 
place  and  unload  them  at  one  place,  so 
that  it  will  not  need  to  stop  constantly  to 
take  up  or  let  oflC  passengers.  This  prob- 
ably represents  the  loss  of  about  half  the 
power  by  the  ordinary  bus,  as  well  as  a 
great  strain  on  the  mechanism.  The  bus 
weighs  several  times  as  much  as  the  pas- 
sengers. It  costs  nearly  as  much  to  run 
empty  as  it  does  with  a  load.  The  play- 
ground bus  which  carries  free  will 
always  be  loaded.  Another  expense  of 
the  regular  interurban  is  the  chauffeur. 
In  many  cases  a  janitor,  caretaker,  or 
play  director  might  drive  the  recreation 
bus.  In  this  way  it  might  be  possible 
to  bring  the  expense  down  to  $10  a  day 
per  machine,  or  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  sum- 
mer, an  almost  negligible  amount  in  any 
good-sized  system. 

Use  Country  Bussts  for  City  Children 

If  regular  school  busses  of  large  size 
are  purchased,  the  Initial  cost  will  be 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500,  which  may  block 
the  enterprise  at  the  doorstep.  How- 
ever, such  cars  are  needed  constantly  by 
every  school  system.  How  can  any  class 
study  geography  effectively  without  go- 
•  Ing  to  see  lakes,  rivers,  hills,  forests, 
etc?  Such  a  school  wagon  could  be  used 
continuously  by  the  school  system. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns  now  have 
consolidated  schools,  to  which  the  chil- 
dren are  transported  by  school  wagons. 
These  wagons  are  all  subsidized  by  the 
State  and  largely  paid  for  out  of  State 
school  money.  The  country  needs  them 
during  the  school  year,  the  city  during 
the  summer.  Why  not  reverse  the  tide 
in  the  summer  and  use  them  then  to  take 
city  children  Into  the  country? 


Students  coming  from  other  countries 
to  study  In  Italian  universities  may  have 
tuition  fees  remitted  for  the  first  two 
years  if  they  are  in  needy  circumstances. 
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Cities  Maintaining  School  Research 

Bureaus 

Compiled  by  BERTHA  Y.  HEBB 

California. — Fresno,  Long  Beach,  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Pasadena,  San  Diego, 
Santa  Ana. 

Colorado. — CJolorado  Springs,  Denver. 

Connecticut. — New  Britain. 

Delaware, — Wilmington. 

Qeorgia. — ^Atlanta. 

Idaho. — ^Lewlston. 

Illinois. — Chicago,  Decatur,  Rockford. 

Indiana. — La  Fayette,  Indianapolis. 

lawa. — Ck)uncll    Bluffs,    Des    Moines, 
Dubuque. 
.  Kansas. — Emporia,  Topeka. 

Kentucky. — ^Louisville. 

Louisiana. — New  Orleans. 

Maryland. — Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. — Boston. 

Michigan.— B  a  1 1 1  e  Creek,  Grand 
Rapids,  Highland  Park,  Jackson. 

Minnesota. — Duluth,  Hlbblng,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul. 

Missouri. — Kansas  City. 

'Nebraska. — ^Lincoln,  Omaha. 

Veto  Jersey. — Irvlngton,  Montclalr, 
Newark,  Trenton. 

New  York. — Blnghamton,  Jamestown, 
Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  Rochester, 
Schenectady. 

Ohio, — ^Akron,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Martins  Ferry,  Warren,  Youngstown. 

Oklahoma. — Ardmore,  Muskogee,  Tulsa. 

Oregon. — Portland. 

Pennsylvania. — Easton,  Erie,  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Reading,  Wllkins- 
burg. 

South  Dakota. — Aberdeen. 

Texas. — Beaumont,  Fort  Worth,  Hous- 
ton, San  Antonio. 

Virginia. — Roanoke. 

Washington. — Seattle. 

West  Virginia. — Wheeling. 

Wiscon^n. — ^Kenosha,  Milwaukee, 
Superior,  West  Allls. 

Systematic  Course  of  Study  in 

Art  Appreciation 

Color  reproductions  of  100  great  paint- 
ings win  be  displayed  In  the  classrooms 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York 
City  and  distributed  to  the  Individual 
pupils,  according  to  plans  for  a  system- 
atic course  of  study  in  art  appreciation. 
Each  of  the  grades  has  been  assigned 
certain  pictures.  Among  those  which 
will  be  studied  In  the  ninth  grade  are: 
Alexander,  The  Ring;  Chase,  Still  Life; 
Hitchcock,  Flower  Girl  In  Holland ;  Innes, 
Peace  and  Plenty  and  After  a  Summer 
Shower.  A  syllabus  to  aid  teachers  In 
giving  this  work  has  been  prepared,  In- 
cluding a  short  history  of  painting  and 
biographical  sketches  of  artists. 


Educators  of  the  World 
Will  Confer 

Conftrmct  Will  Be  Dittidcd  Into  Two 

Groups.   Discuss  Cooperation  and  Dissan- 

ination  of  Injormaiion 

TO  WORK  OUT  definite  objectives  for 
education's  contribution  to  world 
welfare  Is  the  purpose  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Education  which  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco,  June  28-July  6, 
in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  main  work  of  the  conference  will 
be  to  develop  through  dally  exchange  of 
Ideas  a  working  program  for  education 
that  Is  unversally  applicable.  The  con- 
ference has  been  divided  into  groups  and 
each  group  will  consider  a  set  of  prob- 
lems under  a  general  topic,  such  as 
international  cooperation,  which  Is  the 
first  topic  on  the  agenda.  The  results 
of  the  study  of  these  problems  will  be 
presented  to  the  conference  as  a  whole, 
and  when  the  various  proposals  have 
been  approved  by  the  conference  they 
win  be  adopted  as  part  of  a  working 
programs  for  education  in  all  countries, 
and  recommended  to  the  various  govern- 
ments. 

EJueational  AUackis  for  Embassies 
To  make  the  educational  experience 
of  each  nation  quickly  available  to  all 
other  nations,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
educational  attaches  be  provided  for  all 
embassies  and  legations.  These  workers 
will  investigate  educational  conditions  in 
various  countries  and  spread  the  results 
of  their  studies.  Whether  or  not  the 
conference  should  recommend  that  the 
various  governments  should  appoint  such 
attach^  will  be  one  of  the  problems 
taken  up  by  the  group  whose  main  topic 
is  international  cooperation.  Whether 
governments  should  provide  a  reasonable 
sum  to  send  mature  graduate  students 
to  study  educational  movements  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  whether  the  confer- 
ence should  take  steps  to  form  a  per- 
manent federation  of  educational  as- 
sociations and  Institutions  will  also  be 
considered  by  this  group. 

Iniernalior.a!  Exchangt  of  Information 
Dissemination  of  educational  informa- 
tion will  be  the  subject  of  study  by  the 
second  group,  which  will  consider  such 
means  as  universal  library  service,  ex- 
change of  articles  and  periodicals,  and 
correspondence  among  school  children  as 
promoted  by  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  As 
a  step  toward  eliminating  prejudice  and 
intolerance  among  peoples,  another 
group  will  consider  the  establishment  of 
a  study  of  world  civics  and  ethics,  ex- 
change of  teachers  and  professors,  and 
cooperation  In  preparing  textbooks. 
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New  Books  in  Education 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT,  Librarian,  Bureau  of  Education 


American  bankers  a880ciation»  School 
savings  banking,  Including  the  stand- 
ard method  approved  by  the  American 
bankers  association,  Savings  bank  di- 
vision. Published  for  the  American 
bankers  association.  New  York,  The 
Ronald  press  company,  1923.  xl,  174 
p.    front,  plates,  forms.    12". 

Describes  in  detail  the  method  of  han- 
dling »chool  savings  banking  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  American  bankers  associa- 
tion in  1922  after  expertmenting  with 
various  systems.  Three  requisites  for  any 
school  savings  plan  are  indicated — ^flrst, 
every  pupil  should  be  a  regular  partici- 
pant In  the  school  banking  system ;  second, 
no  effort  to  divert  this  work  awa^  from 
banking  and  Into  Investment  or  sales 
schemes  of  any  kind  should  be  tolerated; 
third,  the  success  and  value  of  each  instal- 
lation can  not  be  measured  or  determined 
without  accurate  records  of  results.  The 
book  also  reviews  the  whole  subject  of 
thrift  work  in  the  schools,  with  state- 
ments by  educators  and  bankers  regard- 
ing the  alms  and  results  of  the  movement. 

AsHBY,  Arthur  W.  and  Byles,  Phoebe 
G.  Rural  education.  Oxford,  New 
York  [etc]  Oxford  university  press, 
1923.     227  p.     12". 

A  report  of  an  inquiry  conducted  In 
1920  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oxford 
National  education  association  and  the 
Horace  Plunkett  foundation.  Published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Horace  Plunkett 
foundation. 

This   is   a    survey   of   rural   educational 
conditions    In    Oxfordshire.    BJngland,    and 
covers    both    the    elementary    schools    ana 
training    for    adolescents    and    adults    by 
means   of  evening   schools,   social   centers, 
etc.     While    the   present    situation   is    un- 
satisfactory in  general,  nevertheless  much 
is  found   to   afford   encouragement  and   to 
suggest  how  readily  great  progress  might 
be  made. 
Gesell,    Arnold,    The    preschool    child 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  hygiene 
and    education.    Boston.    New    York 
[etc.]       Houghton     Mifflin     company 
[1923]     xvl,   264   p.    12\     (Riverside 
textbooks  In  education,  ed.  by  E.  P. 
Cubberley.) 

This  work  brings  out  the  significance  of 
the  preschool  period,  which  up  to  recent 
years  had  been  neglected  by  social  workers. 
The  World  War  gave  a  great  impetus  to- 
ward increased  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  age  of  childhood.  The  pro- 
blems of  child  care,  feeding,  health,  nutri- 
tion, diseases,  abnormalities,  preventive  hy- 
giene, and  mental  hygiene,  and  the  dis- 
semination among  parents  of  proper  ideas 
as  to  the  care,  nurture,  training,  and  in- 
struction of  their  children,  together  with 
maternity  hygiene,  are  discussed  in  this 
Totume. 
GooDSELL,  WnxYSTiNE.  The  education 
of  women:  its  social  background  and 


its  problems.    New  York,  The  Macmll- 
lan  company,  1923.    xll,  378  p.  8". 

This  is  an  all-round  study  of  the  pres- 
ent aspects  of  the  question  of  woman's 
"  sphere  "  and  of  her  proper  education  and 
vocational  training.  Since  the  matter  is 
now  in  a  transitional  stage,  the  most 
which  the  writer  can  undertake  to  do  is 
to  point  out  the  more  crucial  problems,  to 
present  such  facts  as  seem  reasonably  as- 
sured, to  indicate  tendencies,  and  to  fore- 
cast their  desirable  outcomes  in  the  light 
of  reflective  experience.  A  historical  sketch 
of  the  education  of  women  is  given,  and 
the  following  topics  are  discussed:  Col- 
lege women  and  the  marriage  rate.  Sex 
differentiation  in  education.  Cultural  versus 
vocational  education,  Vocational  education 
of  working  girls.  Social  education  of  women. 
Manners  and  morals,  Health  and  the 
woman.  Values  in  education.  A  list  of  se- 
lected readings  follows  each  chapter. 

HiNES,  Harian  C.  a  guide  to  educa- 
tional measurements ;  a  manual  on  the 
use  of  educational  statistics,  intelli- 
gence tests,  and  educational  measure- 
ments in  determining  the  ability, 
achievement,  and  classification  of 
school  children.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.],  Houghton  Mifflin  company 
[1923].  xxill,  270  p.  tables,  dlagrs. 
12'.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  educa- 
tion, ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

The  author  has  produced  a  textbook 
which  presents  In  one  volume  the  elements 
of  statistical  procedure.  Intelligence  testing, 
and  the  use  of  a  selected  list  of  educational 
tests  and  measures  covering  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  secondary  school  fields. 
The  scope  of  the  manual  accordingly  In- 
cludes statistical  methods,  the  measure- 
ment of  mental  ability,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  achievement.  A  selected  yst  for 
an  examiner's  "  three-foot  shelf  of  tests  **  is 
also  suggested. 

KoHS,  S.  C.  Intelligence  measurement; 
a  psychological  and  statistical  study 
based  upon  the  block-design  tests. 
New  York,  The  MacmlUan  company, 
1923.  xll.  312  p.  front,  tables, 
diagrs.    8*. 

According  to  L.  M.  Terman  In  the  pref- 
ace, the  block-design  test  described  in  this 
volume  is  superior  to  most  performance 
tests,  which,  in  the  upper  ranges  of  intelli- 
gence especially,  have  but  little  differen- 
tiating value,  simply  because  they  do  not 
draw  heavily  enough  upon  the  higher 
mental  processes.  The  author  hopes  that 
this  study  will  yield  something  toward  a 
fuller  undersUndlng  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  the  nature  of  mind. 
Lennes,  N.  J.  The  teaching  of  arithme- 
tic. New  York,  The  MacmlUan  com- 
pany, 1923.  X,  486  p.  tables,  dlagrs. 
8*. 

Part  I  of  this  book  takes  up  various  gen- 
eral problems  bearing  on  the  teaching  of 
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arithmetic,  under  the  heads  of  formal  dis- 
cipline, methods  of  learning  and  teacbingr 
and  motivation.  The  special  problems  in- 
arithmetic  teaching  are  treated  in  Part  II. 

Link,  Henbt  C.  Education  and  industry. 
New  York,  The  MacmlUan  company^ 
1923.     XV,  265  p.     8^ 

This  study  undertakes  to  show  how  edu> 
cation  may  be  made  more  practical  In  the 
field  of  Its  relation  to  Industry.  The  au- 
thor limits  himself  to  those  aspects  of  the 
subject  in  wblch  he  has  had  actual  expe- 
rience. 

McMuKBT,  Charles  A.  How  to  organize 
the  curriculum.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
mlUan company,  1923.  vii,  358  p.  12". 
During  the  past  30  years  the  elementary 
common-school  curriculum  has  become  en- 
larged by  tlie  addition  of  a  large  number 
of  new  subjects,  which  have  not  been  com- 
bined and  organized  Into  a  harmonious 
whole.  The  purpose  intended  of  enriching 
the  curriculum  and  relating  it  more  closely 
to  real  life  has  been  defeated  bv  overload- 
ing the  school  program  with  a  multiplicity 
of  studies,  so  that  time  Is  available  for  only 
a  sketchy  and  sapless  teaching  of  each  sub- 
ject. Prof.  McMurry  brings  out  in  this 
book  the  Importance  of  Implanting  real 
vital  ideas  in  tbe  minds  of  the  children,  and 
suggests  a  method  of  bringing  unity  into- 
the  elementary  curriculum. 

Phillips,  Claude  A.  Modem  methods 
and  the  elementary  curriculum.  New 
York  and  London,  The  Century  co., 
1923.  xlll,  389  p.  8".  (The  Century 
education  series,  ed.  by  C.  E.  Chadsey.) 
Scientific  knowledge  discovered  by  edu- 
cational psychology  and  experimental  peda- 
gogy is  applied  by  the  author  in  stating 
significant  aspects  of  the  elementary  cur- 
riculum In  connection  with  the  native  in- 
stincts and  capacities  and  ideational  proc- 
esses of  children.  He  also  undertakes  to 
xbring  into  the  chUd's  life  all  those  valu- 
able experiences  in  our  modem  life  which 
have  a  particular  claim  on  modern  de- 
mocracy. A  special  effort  Is  made  to  pre- 
sent the  newest  findings  In  educational 
theory  and  practice  with  regard  to  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Savitz.  J.  J.  and  others.  Composition 
standards:  how  to  establish  them;  by 
Jerohn  J.  Savitz,  Myrtle  Garrison 
Bates,  D.  Ralph  Starry.  New  Yorjc, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Hinds,  Hayden 
&  Eldredge.  inc.  [1923]  vil.  295  p. 
16  pL    8*. 

The  objects  of  this  book  are  to  show 
teachers  of  English  how  they  may  take 
advantage  of  the  spontaneity  and  natural- 
ness of  expression  In  children  when  they 
enter  school;  to  develop  a  feeling  of  good 
English,  and  to  establish  skill  In  oral  and 
written  expression.  Sixteen  colored  pictures 
for  classroom  use  In  the  stimulation  of 
expression  are  Included,  and  reports  are 
presented  of  lessons  based  on  this  material 
which  were  given  In  the  schools  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 
SoiTTHABD,  Ltdia.  Institutional  house- 
hold administration.  Philadelphia  and 
London,  J.  B.  Llpplncott  company 
[1923]  214  p.  front,  lUus..  forms. 
8*.  (Llpplncott's  institution  manuals^ 
ed.  by  B.  R.  Andrews.) 
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A  Cooperative  Project 
in  Cataloguing 

An  Unused  Collection  of  Books  Ulilized 

To  Teach  Eighth 'Grade  Children  the 

Methods  and  the  Value  of  a  Library 

By  HELEN  MARTIN. 

Chilirtnt  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Eatt 

CleoelanJ,  Ohio. 

THROUGH  the  cooperation  of  school 
and  library  a  very  interesting  and 
somewhat  novel  form  of  the  "project" 
was  developed  recently  in  East  Cleve- 
land. Although  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
periment, It  proved  very  successful,  yet 
was  so  simple  that  It  could  be  used  In 
any  school. 

The  situation  was  this:  In  one  of  the 
larger  schools  of  the  city  there  was  a  col- 
lection of  books,  about  300  in  number, 
which  had  been  bought  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  teachers.  Through  the  lack 
of  proper  indexing  and  cataloguing,  how- 
ever, the  books  lay  unused  on  the  shelves. 
The  principal  of  the  school  appreciated 
their  potential  value  and  endeavored  to 
find  some  simple  but  efficient  method  of 
making  the  collection  serviceable.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  children's  librarian  of  the 
public  library  was  asked  to  give  an  In- 
formal course  of  instruction  in  catalogu- 
ing to  certain  of  the  teachers,  who  would 
then  in  their  leisure  hours  undertake  the 
actual  work  of  cataloguing.  The  chil- 
dren's librarian,  however,  suggested  tha^ 
the  problem  be  turned  over  to  the  puplis 
of  the  eighth  grade,  who  should  receive 
credit  for  it  as  part  of  their  English  as- 
signment. 

Suiieslion  ReceiceJ  With  Euihmiatm 

The  plan  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  The  chil- 
dren's librarian  went  to  the  school  and 
made  an  examination  of  the  books  pre- 
paratory to  classifying  them.  In  making 
the  classification  three  points  were  kept 
in  mind — that  the  material  should  be 
correlated  with  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  board  of  education;  that 
the  books  would  be  used  by  teachers,  who 
were  adults ;  that  the  classification  must 
be  simple  enough  for  the  cataloguing 
staff,  who  were  children,  to  understand. 
To  meet  this  last  problem  the  Dewey  sys- 
tem. In  vogue  In  the  majority  of  libraries, 
was  abandoned  and  a  more  simple  one 
substituted.  The  first  letter  of  the  vari- 
ous subjects  was  adopted.  For  example, 
"S  "  stood  for  science,  "  H  "  for  history, 
"L"  for  literature,  and  so  on.  One  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  was  made — 
all  the  story  books  were  assigned  "  J," 
which  Is  the  letter  used  for  fiction  In  the 
children's  room  of  the  public  library,  and 
with    which    the   boys    and   girls    were 


already  familiar.    The  following  is  the 
complete  classification. 

B Biography. 

E Education. 

Includes  books  on  teach- 
ing. 

F Fairy    tales,    fables    and 

mythology. 

G Geography  and  geographical 

readers. 
Also  books  on  such  sub- 
jects  as   tea,   cotton, 
etc 

H History. 

J Stories. 

L Literature. 

Headers  and  speakers. 
Poetry  collections. 

M Music  and  art 

Includes    folk    dance 

music  and  games. 
Pictures. 

S - Science. 

Nature  study,  animals, 

botany,  etc 
Physiology. 

ChiUren  Learned  Principles  0/  Cataloguing 

The  course  in  instruction  then  began. 
The  entire  eighth  grade  of  about  60 
pupils  with  notebooks  In  hand  came  with 
the  English  teacher  to  the  library.  The 
children's  librarian  proceeded  to  explain 
the  classification,  a  copy  of  which  was 
presented  to  each  pupil.  A  very  com- 
plete talk  on  cataloguing  followed,  so 
that  the  children  had  certain  definite 
rules  and  principles  to  follow.  The  proj- 
ect from  then  on  was  la  charge  of  the 
teacher  in  English,  who  carried  on  the 
work  at  school  during  the  time  assigned 
to  the  regular  instruction  in  English. 
Each  pupil  was  given  at  least  two  books, 
and  to  those  who  were  naturally  quicker 
at  this  new  form  of  study  than  the 
others,  three  or  four.  To  each  book  the 
pupil  assigned  the  classification  letter  and 
made  6n  temporary  slips  all  the  catalogue 
cards  which  he  deemed  necessary  for  the 
complete  use  of  the  book.  After  this  step 
the  entire  set  of  cards  for  all  the  three 
hundred  books  was  turned  over  to  the 
children's  librarian,  who  revised  the  slips 
carefully  and  Indicated  the  necessary 
changes.  There  was  the  keenest  rivalry 
between  the  upper  and  lower  sections  of 
the  grade  as  to  which  made  the  fewer 
mistakes,  and  In  this  particular  case  the 
honors  went  to  the  "  B  "  class. 
.  The  next  problem  was  to  put  the  tem- 
porary slips  into  permanent  form.  For 
this  purpose  12  of  the  pupils,  who  had 
access  to  typewriters,  were  chosen.  These 
children  then  came  to  the  library  where 
the  approved  library  method  of  typing 
cards  was  demonstrated.  After  the  typ- 
ing had  been  completed  by  the  children 
In   their   homes,   the  cards   were   again 


brought  to  the  library  and  another  prac- 
tical lesson  in  alphabetizing  and  filing 
of  cards  was  given.  The  cards  were  th«i 
placed  in  a  small  catalogue  case  which 
had  been  made  by  the  boys  of  the  eighth 
grade  under  the  supervision  of  the  man- 
ual training  Instructor  and  was  copied 
after  an  approved  library  modeL  The 
last  lesson  took  the  form  of  marking  the 
backs  of  the  books  with  the  classification 
letter  in  ink.  When  this  was  finished 
the  volumes  were  arranged  in  proper 
order  on  the  shelves  of  the  bookcase  in 
the  school,  and  the  entire  collection  with 
the  new  and  complete  catalogue  was 
turned  over  to  the  principal  for  the  use 
of  the  teachers.  In  this  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  way  was  the  useless  school 
library  made  into  an  important  and  use- 
ful part  of  the  school  equipment. 

The  project  had  far-reaching  results; 
in  the  children  It  developed  a  sense  of 
accuracy,  neatness,  an  ability  to  judge 
of  the  content  of  any  book,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  public  library. 
For  teacher  and  librarian  it  gave  new 
points  of  contact  and  a  wider  and  more 
understanding  sympathy  for  each  other's 
problems. 

New  York  City  Is  Facile  Princeps 

More  children  attended  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  City  in  1921  than 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  St 
Louis  combined,  according  to  a  financial 
and  statistical  report  just  published  by 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 
The  average  daily  attendance  in  the  day 
schools  of  New  York  was  824,915,  while 
that  of  Chicago  was  less  than  half  of 
that  number,  or  304,518.  The  average 
dally,  attendance  In  New  York  was  also 
greater  than  the  combined  average  dally 
attendance  in  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh,  Newark,  Washington, 
Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans,  and  Indianapolis,  according  to 
this  report 

Children  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
16  commit  more  crimes  than  children 
of  other  ages,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  Scottish  National  Juvenile  Organi- 
zations. The  greatest  amount  of  mis- 
chief Is  done  on  Sunday,  and  most  of 
it  Is  done  between  4  and  5  p.  m., 
according  to  the  report 

Pupils  In  the  New  Haven  pnbUc 
schools  are  taught  to  swim,  a  week 
each  spring  being  set  for  instruction  of 
boys  and  another  for  girls. 
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Peckham  Pupils  Build  Their  Own  School 

Boys  oj  Buffalo  Vocational  School  Gain  Valuable  Experience 

and  Save  $15,000  to  City.    Do  All  Work  Except  Heavy  Labor. 

Instructor  Prepares  Plans  and  Specifications 

By  HIRAM  E.  GREINER 


PUPILS  of  the  woodworking  classes 
of  Peckham  Vocational  School,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  constructing 
their  own  school.  The  buildings  now 
used  to  house  Peckham  Vocational  School 
are  inadequate,  so  the  school  authorities 
asked  the  city  council  to  appropriate 
$10,000  with  which  to  purchase  materials 
for  building  another  unit,  the  boys  of  the 
woodworking  classes  to  do  all  the  work 
except  the  common  labor. 

As  a  result  of  this  appropriation 
granted  by  the  city  council  a  frame 
building  94  by  30  feet  with  an  L  37  by 
32  feet  Is  under  construction  on  the 
school  property.  The  building  of  the 
school  unit  is  a  purely  educational  proj- 
ect, but  it  is  saving  the  taxpayers  $15,000 
at  the  same  time.  The  new  building  will 
contain  a  gymnasium,  an  assembly  room, 
a  wood-carving  room,  and  classrooms. 

Everything  that  Is  educational  from 
the  drawing  of  the  plans  to  the  making 
of  doors  and  trim  will  be  done  by  the 
pupils  in  the  school  under  the  direction 
of  their  Instructors.  Purely  manual 
labor,  such  as  pouring  concrete  and  the 
excavating,  which  Is  not  considered  edu- 
cational and  is  too  heavy  for  the  boys, 
has  been  done  by  laborers  paid  from  the 
appropriation. 

The  original  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  worked  out  by  Ralph  G.  Smith, 
the  drafting  Instructor,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  W.  Miller,  principal  of 
the  school.  The  drawings  and'  the  blue 
prints  necessary  for  the  actual  building 
operations  were  done  by  tho  pupils  of 
the  drafting  classes  under  Mr.  Smith. 

More  Interesiing  Than  Ahttract  Theory 

There  are  about  100  boys  In  the  Peck- 
ham Vocational  School  who  will  work 
on  the  project  In  Its  various  aspects. 
Such  a  plan  Is  far  more  interesting  to  the 
boys  than  merely  working  •out  abstract 
theories.  It  Inspires  the  Imagination  of 
a  boy  to  feel  he  Is  planning  a  school  that 
he  himself  \«riii  use,  that  he  Is  working  on 
doors  which  are  to  be  used  in  his  own 
sehoolhouse. 

"Actually  to  build  their  own  school- 
house,"  states  Francis  H.  Wing,  supervisor 
of  industrial  education  of  Buffalo,  "  gives 
them  a  training  and  experience  that  will 
prove  Invaluable  to  them  in  their  near- 
future  occupation.  It  gives  the  boys  an 
opportunity  to  see  all  forms  of  construc- 
tion. 


"The  boys  will  make  the  forms  for 
the  concrete  work,  although  common  la- 
borers win  pour  the  concrete.  The  pu- 
pils will  make  the  window  sash,  door 
frames,  trim,  and  all  similar  work." 

Peckham  Vocational  School,  like  the 
three  other  vocational  schools  of  BufTalo, 
specializes  In  one  group  of  trades.  Black 
Rock  School  specializes  In  sheet-metal 
trades,  pattern  making,  and  cabinetmak- 
Ing;  Elm  School  in  automobile  mechan- 
ics, printing,  and  pattern  making;  Peck- 
ham School  In  woodworking  trades.  In- 
cluding carpentry,  cablnetmaklng,  wood 
fmlshlng,  and  painting ;  Seneca  School  in 
electrical  trades.  Machine-shop  practice 
Is  taught  In  all  four  vocational  schools. 

All  the  vocational  courses  cover  two 
years,  but  postgraduate  work  is  offered 
In  all  schools,  and  this  year  several  boys 
returned  for  the  advanced  work.  An 
applicant,  to  enter  a  vocational  school, 
must  be  a  graduate  of  the  eighth  grade 
of  a  public  or  parochial  school.  In  all 
vocational  Instruction  In  Buffalo  the  pu- 
pil devotes  one-half  his  time  to  actual 
shopwork,  or  practical  Jobs,  and  the 
other  half  to  book  instruction  which 
closely  parallels  his  shop  Instruction. 
CorrelaUon  with  Other  SuhjecU 

Hence,  the  Instructors  at  the  Peckham 
School  are  closely  correlating  all  work  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  sehoolhouse. 
For  example,  the  mathematics  classes 
hate  worked  out  many  problems  relating 
to  the  building.  They  have  made  esti- 
mates of  tho  amount  of  raw  materials  of 
the  various  kinds  needed  for  the  build- 
ing. This  Includes  the  amount  of  cement, 
gravel,  and  sand  needed  for  walks  and 
foundations,  the  materials  needed  for 
studding,  Joists,  llooring,  sheathing,  etc. 

The  pitch  of  the  roof,  stair  building, 
board  measure,  problems  of  mlllwork, 
such  as  the  speed  of  circular  and  band 
saws,  are  parts  of  the  trade-mathematics 
course.  The  boys  take  blue  prints  of 
the  building  and  go  out  with  their  in- 
structor to  study  the  progress  of  the 
building  at  first  hand.  These  are  the 
boys  who  are  actually  doing  the  build- 
ing In  the  carpentry  class  or  working  In 
the  mill  or  In  the  shop,  and  they  study 
the  mathematical  problems  related  to  all 
the  building  operations. 

The  science  of  the  trades  becomes  a 
live,  vital  subject,  for  they  learn  about 
stresses  and  strains,  why  the  various 
kinds   of   lumber   are   better   for   some 


purposes  than  for  others,  the  necessity 
for  certain  sizes  of  timbers,  the  twisting 
strength  of  maple,  ash,  etc.,  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  lumber.  The  paral- 
lelogram of  forces  means  more  after  this 
actual  contact  with  construction  prob- 
lems. 

The  reading  of  blue  prints,  the  hundred 
and  one  other  problems  of  the  drafts- 
man become  vital,  necessary  processes. 

In  the  social  subjects,  English,  com- 
mercial geography.  Industrial  history,  hy- 
giene, citizenship,  the  building  of  the 
new  unit  furnishes  the  bases  for  much 
Interesting  material.  The  classes  In  Eng- 
lish have  prepared  correct  business  forms 
for  correspondence  with  manufacturers 
of  the  raw  materials  needed  according 
to  the  various  specifications.  The  mak- 
ing of  contracts,  bills  for  lumber,  orders 
for  materials,  and  the  like  have  given 
the  pupils  new  Interests  In  these  erst- 
while "dry"  subjects. 

Furnishes  Subjects  for  Debate 

Description,  narration,  argumentation, 
all  receive  added  Interest  through  this 
building  project.  Debates  have  been  had 
on  the  sizes  of  rooms,  uses  to  which  the 
new  building  may  be  put,  advantages 
and  disadvantages  for  use  as  a  com- 
munity center.  Oral  work  In  describing 
various  processes  of  building  gives  nar- 
ration new  life.  Citizenship  training  is 
brought  Into  play  through  discussion  of 
how  the  money  was  appropriated,  how 
It  will  be  raised  through  taxes,  the  pro- 
tection of  public  property,  etc. 

A  splendid  opportunity  for  teadilng  In- 
dustrial history  Is  also  afforded  The 
present  methods  of  building  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Indian,  the  early 
settler,  and  of  the  later  stages  of  our 
national  growth.  The  purpose  of  window 
panes,  of  shades,  of  artlUclal  heating 
plants,  all  present  interesting  topics. 

The  science  of  paints  and  the  related 
subjects  regarding  wood  finishing  and 
painting  is  presented.  More  of  this  work 
Is  to  be  given  next  year,  for  It  Is  believed 
that  two  years  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  building. 

Commercial  geography,  emphasizing 
the  sources  of  raw  materials  and  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  becomes  an- 
other interesting  subject  to  the  pupil  as 
the  new  building  brings  up  these  topics. 
The  need  for  transportation,  by  truck, 
by  boat  on  canal,  lake,  or  river,  by  rail- 
roads, by  airplane,  is  studied.  The 
methods  of  lumbering,  of  stone  cutting, 
of  manufacturing  concrete  and  of  steel 
and  iron  all  come  within  the  province  of 
commercial  geography. 

Hygiene  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
rules  Insuring  safety  of  employees;  la^-s 
governing  the  worker  as  regards  his  con- 
ditions In  the  shop ;  propriety  in  his  per- 
sonal appearance  Including  dress  suitable 
to  Ills  Job,  and  other  considerations. 
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Library  Progress  in  Southern 
States 

American  Library  Association  Conference 

at  Hot  Springs.   Chief  Problem  to  Provide 

Reading  Matter  for  Country  Folks 

BOTH  public  and  institutional  libraries 
In  the  South  have  made  great  ad- 
vances during  recent  years,  and  the  situa- 
tion Is  now  favorable  for  further  gains 
for  the  library  cause  In  this  section. 
These  facts  were  brought  out  at  the 
forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  which  was  held 
at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  during  the  week  of 
April  23,  with  an  especially  large  repre- 
sentation of  southern  librarians  attend- 
ing In  addition  to  those  from  other  sec- 
tions. 

Dr.  John  J.  TIgert,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Eklucatlon,  who  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  opening  session 
on  Monday  evening,  called  attention  to 
the  present  economic  prosperity  of  the 
South,  which  affords  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  cultural  development  of 
the  people.  The  chief  problem  confront- 
ing the  libraries  is  that  of  providing 
suitable  reading  matter  for  residents  of 
the  open  country,  who  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  southern  population.  Doctor  TI- 
gert spoke  of  the  efficacy  which  the 
county  library  system  has  demonstrated 
for  this  purpose,  and  also  mentioned  the 
importance  of  State  aid  In  promoting  the 
establishment  of  local  libraries  and  in 
supplying  traveling  libraries,  etc 

Recent  library  development  in  the 
Southwest  and  Southeast  was  described 
by  Elizabeth  H,  West,  State  librarian  of 
Texas,  and  Mary  U.  Rothrock,  of  the 
I<<awson  McGhee  Library,  KnoxviUe, 
Tenn. 

CapsheaJ  of  Educational  System 

The  subject  of  school  libraries  was 
considered  at  the  second  general  session, 
at  which  Joy  E.  Morgan,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  declared  universal  free  public 
library  service  to  be  the  capsheaf  of  our 
whole  system  of  education.  He  also  said 
that  more  money  must  be  spent  for  public 
education  In  America,  and  that  some  of 
this  money  must  be  used  to  extend  and 
improve  both  school  and  public  libraries. 
This  will  be  a  good  Investment  for  our 
national  welfare,  since  libraries  develop 
the  thinking  power  of  citizens  by  In- 
dependent reading  and  study  which  con- 
tinue through  life. 

The  expanding  responsibilities  of  the 
American  Library  Association  were  pre- 
sented by  President  George  B.  Utley  at 
the  third  general  session.  As  long  as 
only  50  per  cent  of  our  population  has 
access  to  a  publicly  owned  book,  he  said. 


the  broad  problem  of  library  extension 
win  continue  to  press  upon  librarians. 
Library  extension  should  be  energetically 
pushed  while  we  have  the  ex-service 
man  as  an  ally.  President  Utley  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rachel  Sedeyn,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Brussels,  who  described  library 
conditions  In  Belgium,  and  by  Al- 
vln  M.  Owsley,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  who  spoke  of  the 
work  of  his  organization,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  elimination  of 
Illiteracy.  Rural  library  extension,  es- 
pecially by  means  of  county  libraries, 
was  the  subject  of  the  final  general  ses- 
sion, which  was  addressed  by  several 
prominent  specialists  In  this  branch  of 
the  service. 

The  various  affiliated  associations, 
sections,  and  other  groups,  also  had 
varied  programs.  Judson  T.  Jennings, 
librarian  of  the  public  library,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  was  elected  president  of  the  as- 
sociation for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  was  represented  at 
the  conference  by  its  librarian,  Dr.  John 
D.  Wolcott  .. 

To  discuss  with  Mexican  professors 
and  students  a  program  for  the  promo- 
tion of  intelligent  good  will  between  the 
students  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United 
States,  a  group  of  college  and  university 
men  will  visit  the  City  of  Mexico  from 
July  5  to  August  18.  They  will  study 
conditions  in  the  city  and  attend  the 
summer  school  of  the  University  of 
Mexico. 

About  34,000  persons  visited  the 
schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  a 
*'  Know  your  schools  week." 
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In  Art  Pennsylvania  Claims 
Preeminence 

American  Art  Founded  by  a  Permsylca-- 

nian.   State  Was  Pioneer  in  Every  Field  of 

Art.    A  Required  School  Subject 

PENNSYLVANIA  claims  leadership  in 
*  American  art.  A  report  recently 
made  public  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction  of  that  State  enthusiastically 
upholds  the  claim. 

The  report  states  that  American  art 
had  its  beginning  in  Pennsylvania,  hav- 
ing been  founded  by  Benjamin  West  who 
was  America's  first  painter.  The  first 
institution  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country 
was  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  whose 
influence  has  been  most  potentiaL  Car- 
negie Institute,  a  sister  institution,  has, 
since  its  founding,  been  another  great 
agency  in  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment of  art  It  established  international 
exhibitions,  giving  to  Pittsburgh  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  American  city 
to  have  an  annual  art  exhibit  of  inter- 
national scope.  In  this  connection.  New 
Hope  is  credited  with  being  the  greatest 
artist  colony  in  America. 

PmnMifltcnia  Ui,  ike  Oihers  Foihwod 

Pennsylvania,  the  report  says,  has  been 
the  pioneer  in  all  the  fields  of  American 
art,  having  given  to  the  country  its  first 
painter,  first  sculptor,  first  frescoer,  first 
etcher,  and  first  Illustrator.  More  than 
this,  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  has 
given  the  art  world  a  most  notable  group. 
Among  the  painters.  Abbey,  Alexander, 
Cecilia  Beaux,  Mary  Cassatt,  Hamilton^ 
Hovenden,  Anna  Lea  Merritt,  Sargent, 
Tanner,  and  Violet  Oakley,  are  Penn- 
sylvanlans  by  birth  or  adoption. 

Illustrating  is  said  to  be  distinctively 
a  Pennsylvania  development,  and  in  this 
field  Frost,  Parrlsh,  Reinhart,  Alice 
Barber  Stevens,  Elizabeth  Shippen 
Green,  and  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  consti- 
tute an  outstanding  group.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell's  position  in  the  art  world  is  unique, 
being  without  a  peer  as  aq  etcher  and 
lithographer.  Samuel  Yellen  is  a  su- 
preme figure  in  wrought  iron ;  Mercer,  in 
tiling;  D'Ascenzo,  in  stained  glass;  Bar- 
ber, in  wood  carving;  E.  P.  Curtis  and 
Jessie  Gordon,  in  pottery;  and  Von 
Stiegel,  in  glass.  Particularly  note- 
wopthy  is  the  prominence  of  women  in 
these  various  fields. 

Now,  that  art  has  t>een  put  on  the  same 
basis  as  any  other  subject  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania school  curriculum,  it  is  expected 
to  serve  as  a  substantial  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  and  to  be  an  invaln- 
able  asset  to  the  schools  in  the  develop- 
ment of  artistic  tastes  in  the  children; 
and,  through  them,  an  appreciation  of 
artistic  values  in  the  people. 
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American  Legion:  Scholarships  and  prizes  for  essays, 

17,  no.  1,  Sept. 
American  Legion  conducts  annual  essay  contest,  204. 

no.  9,  May. 
American  Public  Health  Association:  Discussion  of 

school  health,  11,  no.  1,  Sept. 
American  Red  Cross:  Service  to  rural  schools,  134-135, 

no.  6,  Feb. 
American  School  Citizenship  League:  Promotion  of 

world  friend.ship,  109,  no.  5,  Jan. 
American  spelling  compared  with  British,  160,  no.  7, 

Mar.;  52,  no.  3,  Nov. 
American  students  examine  Mexican  pyramid,  157, 

no.  7,  Mar. 
American  students  stranded  in  Europe,  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Americanization  bureau:  Delaware,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Americanization  work:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,   167,  no.  7, 

Mar.;  Duluth,  Minn.,  188,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Americans  invited  to  Italian  athletic  meet  (Brennan), 

204,  no.  9,  May. 
American's  creed  (Page),  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 
America's  first  teacher  preparing  school  (Cook),  4, 

no.  1,  Sept. 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.:  School  governed  on  municipal 

plan,  60,  no.  3,  Nov. 
An  example  worthy  of  attention,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 
An  organization  by  the  teachers  and  for  the  teachers 

(Tigert),  195-196,  no.  9,  May. 
"Appreciation  and  Good  Will  Day,"  52,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Architects   (British):  Study   in   United   Slates,    133, 

no.  6,  Feb. 
Architecture:  Rural  school,  130,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Areentine  practices  in  conducting  promotion  examina- 
tions (Nelson),  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 


Arithmetic:  Kindergartens,  91,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Armenia:  Campaign  for  health  education,  107,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Armenians  appreciate  health  education  literature 
(Jordan),  107,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Art:  Instruction,  126-128,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Associations,  educational.  See  Educational  associa- 
tions. 

Athletic  fields  for  school  girls:  New  York  City,  181, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Athletic  meet  (Italy):  Americans  invited,  204,  no.  9, 
May. 

Athletics  for  women,  178-179,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Attendance,  school.    See  School  attendance. 


Backward  pupils:  New  York  City,  modified  course 

in  high  schools,  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Baden:  Prince  Max  as  school  superintendent,  20,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Bain,  H.  Foster:  Some  educational  features  of  the 

Bureau  of  Mines,  246-247,  no.  10,  June. 
Barrows,  Alice:  Bureau  of  Education  conducts  school 

building  survey  for  Portland,  232,  no.  10,  June. 
Bawden,  William  T.:  Printing  instruction  in  schools, 

8,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Beals,  F.  L.:  Summer  camp  for  Chicago  boys,  166, 

no.  7,  Mar. 
"  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being"  (Palmer),  126-123. 

no.  6,  Feb. 
"Behavior  council":  Gordon  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

76.  no.  4,  Dec. 
Belgium:  Universities,  graduate  fellowships,  100,  no.  5, 

Jan. 
Berlin.  University  of.    See  University  of  Berlin. 
Bible  classes:  Eugene,  Ore^.,  119,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Bible  reading:  Required  m  Kentucky  schools,  201, 

no.  9,  May;  required  in  Maine  public  schools,  32, 

no.  2,  Oct. 
Binet  scale.    See  Mental  tests. 
Biology:  California  high  schools,  245,  no.  10,  June. 
Birmingham,  England:  School  system,  89-90,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
Blauch,  L.  E.:  Promote  liberal  and  practical  educa- 
tion, 70,  no.  3,  Nov.;  reorganization  on  European 

lines  appear  imminent,  77-79,  no.  4,  Dec. 
"  Block  system."    See  Safety  teaching. 
Boas,  F.  8.:  Some  British  impressions  of  American 

universities,  164,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Books  in  big  print  for  children  (Quigley),  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Books  required  for  each  elementary  grade,  173,  no.  8, 

Apr. 
Boston  Trade  School:  Boys  taught  safety,  48,  no.  2, 

Oct. 
Bradley,  Frances  S.:  Teachers  should  make  simple 

physical  tests,  104,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Brazil:  Agricultural  education,  ITO,  no.  9,  May. 
Brennan,  Earl:  Americans  invited  to  Italian  athletic 

meet,  204,  no.  9,  May. 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science: 

Meeting  at  Toronto,  252,  no.  10,  June. 
British  fellowships  tenable  in  United  Stat^,  198,  no. 

9,  May. 

British  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology: 
Post-graduate  scholarships,  167,  no.  7,  March. 

British  Parliament:  "Educational  group,"  190,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Brooks,  Stratton  D.:  University  service  is  essential, 
97-98,  108-109,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Brookwood  Workers'  College,  Katonah,  N.  Y.:  full- 
time  students,  59,  no.  3,  Nov.;  summer  courses,  190, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Buehler,  H.  G.:  On  public  speaking.  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Buenos  Aires:  University  students'  club,  192,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Adult  education  classes,  public  schools, 

167.  no.  7,  March;  evening  schools,  136,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
technical  high  school,  course  in  dressmaking,  71,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Buildings,  school.    See  Schoolhouses. 
Burden  of  woman  (Tigert),  37-38,  no.  21,  Oct. 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  Maryland:  Effective  work, 

168,  no.  7,  March. 

Bureau  of  Education.     See  United  States  Bureau  of 

Education. 
Bureau  of  Education  and  higher  education  (Zook), 

199-201,  no.  9,  May. 
Bureau  of  Education  conducts  school  building  survey 

for  Portland  (Barrows),  232,  no.  10,  June. 
Bureau  of  Education  library  serves  American  teachers 

(Wolcott),  203-204,  no.  9,  May. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  EduciUional  activities,  227, 

no.  10,  June. 
Bureau  of  information  on  the  world's  greatest  minora 

storehouse  (Mitchell),  249-251,  no.  10,  June. 
Bureau  of  Mines:  Educational  features,  227,  no.   10, 

June;  246-247,  no.  10,  June. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation:  Educational  activities,  227-228 

no.  10,  June. 
Burke,  Charles  II.:  Indians  making  progress  in  learn- 
ing the  white  man's  way,  239-242,  no.  10,  June. 
Burke,  Edmund:  On  education,  08,  no.  3.  Nov. 
Burney,    Mrs.   Theodore   W.:  And   the   Congress  of 

Mothers,  34-35,  no.  2.  Oct. 


California:  Biology  in  high  schools,  245,  no.  10,  June . 

California,  University  of.  See  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

California  holds  radio  spelling  contest,  62,  no.  3.  Nov. 

California  kindergarten-primary  association  organ- 
ized, 175,  no.  8,  Apr. 

California  officer  rules  on  religious  instruction,  192,  no. 
8,  Apr. 

Cambridge  University,  England:  Full  memberships 
and  degrees  denied  to  women,  40,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Campaign  against  formidable  Chinese  Illiteracy,  144, 
no.  6,  Feb. 

"Cardiac  classes:"  New  York  City,  96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Carle,  Herbert  M,:  Educational  problems  of  the  home, 
72,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Carrying  school  to  shut-in  children,  150,  no.  7,  March . 

Cat:  Destruction  of  birds,  235,  no.  10,  June. 

Challenge  cui>s  stimulate  healthy  rivalry,  148,  no.  7, 
March. 

Chambers  of  Commerce:  Education,  82,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Channing,  W.  E.:  On  education,  73,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Characters  in  literature  portrayed  in  tableau,  148,  no. 
7,  March. 

Chayer,  Mary:  Cooperation  between  teacher  and 
school  nurse,  118,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Chicago,  111.:  Cost  of  education,  47,  no.  2,  Oct.;  play- 
grounds and  community  centers,  appropriations,  109, 
no.  5,  Jan.;  school  building  program,  204,  no.  9,  May; 
summer  camp  for  boys,  166,  no.  7,  March. 

Chicago,  University  of.    See  University  of  Chicago. 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and  public  schools, 
88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Chicago  meeting  of  Department  of  Superintendence, 
140,  no.  6,  Feb. 

(^hild  hygiene  bureau:  Maryland,  168,  no.  7,  March. 

Child  labor:  Excessive  on  farms,  64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  rural, 
and  rural  education,  130-131,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Child  Welfare  Day:  Observance,  107,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Children:  Books  in  big  print  for,  96,  no.  4,  Dec.;  environ- 
ment, 114,  no.  5,  Jan.;  normal,  Mannington,  West 
Va.,  109,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Children  of  Labrador  know  little  of  pleasure  (Schmidt), 
100.  no.  5,  Jan. 

Children  of  to-day— citizens  of  to-morrow  (Foster),  68, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Chile:  Pedagogical  institute,  facilities,  166,  no.  7, 
March. 

China:  Illiteracy,  campaign  agiiinst,  144,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Chinese  educators:  Organize  National  Association  of 
Popular  Education,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Chinese  students  coming  to  United  States,  68,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Christmas  offers  a  valuable  opportunity  (Reynolds), 
75-76,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Church  (The):  Educational  work,  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Cienfuegos,  Cuba:  Free  dental  dispensary  for  destitute 
school  children.  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Citizenship:  Problem  of  schools,  68.  no.  3,  Nov.;  train- 
ing children  in  homes,  72,  no,  3,  Nov. 

City  school  sj-stems:  Norms  of  achievement,  59,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  service  rendered  by  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  205,  no.  9,  May. 

Class  progress,  82,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Classical  teachers:  Service  bureau  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Cleveland,  Ohio:  "Behavior  council,"  Gordon  school, 
76,  no.  4,  Dec;  folk  dancing,  107,  no.  5,  Jan.;  health 
education,  223,  no.  9,  May;  new  building  for  cripple<l 
children,  81,  no.  4,  Dec;  problem  of  accelerated 
pupils,  156,  no.  7,  March. 

Cleveland  primary  children  enjoy  "free  periods,"  175, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Clinical  teachers  and  the  curriculum  (Cushing),  109- 
178,  187-188.  no.  8,  Apr. 

Cohen,  Mark:  Novel  methods  in  antipodean  education 
147,  no.  7,  March. 

Coleman,  Laurence  V.:  Museums  in  relationship  to 
schools,  145-146,  158,  no.  7,  March. 

College  campaign  for  increasing  legume  yield,  232,  no. 
10,  June. 

College  entrance  credit:  Public  speaking,  65,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

College  freshmen  poorly  prepared  in  English,  32,  no.  2, 
Oct. 

Colleges:  Problems  of  health  education,  149-150,  no.  7, 
March. 

Colleges  and  universities.     See  Higher  education. 

Collegiate  rank  of  the  normal  school  (Felmley),  121-122, 
137-138,  no.  6.  Feb. 

Colombia:  Educational  commission,  159,  no.  7,  March. 

Colorado:  Parent-U»achcr  associations,  central  child 
welfare  bureau,  47,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Columbia  seeks  guidance  in  assimilating  immigrants 
(Concha),  186,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Columbia  University:  Course  for  parents,  148,  no.  7, 
March;  course  in  salesmanship  as  applied  to  life 
insurant,  167,  no.  7,  March;  recognizes  parent- 
teacher  movement,  28,  no.  2,  Oct.:  Teachers  College, 
service  bureau  for  classical  teachers.  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Colvin,  Stephen  S.:  Systematic  attempts  to  measure 
mentality,  73-74,  84-85,  no.  4,  Dec 

Commerce:  Conference  of  business  men,  184,  no.  8, 
Apr. 
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Commerce  and  the  engineer  (Swiggett),  214,  no.  0, 

May. 
Commercial  education,  15,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Commercial  organization  issues  high  school  bulletin, 

88,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Commercial  students:  Danish,  subsidies,  215,  no.  9, 

May. 
Committee   on   college   standards:   Appreciation   of 

hospitality  of  Bureau  of  Education,  242,  no.  10,  June. 
Committee  on  methods  and  curriculum  for  illiteracy, 

177,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Communities  extend  to  ends  of  bus  lines  (Abel),  224, 

no.  9,  May. 
Community  center:  Highland  Park,  Richmond,  Va., 

181,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Community  purposes:  Use  of  schoolhouses,  Jackson, 

Mich.,  71.  no.  3,  Nov. 
Compensation  to  summer  school  students,  68,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
Concha,  Gonzalez:  Colombia  seeks  guidance  in  assim- 
ilating immigrants,  186,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Concord,  Vt.:  America's  first  teacher  preparing  school 

4,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Conditions  of  admission  made  harder,  4,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Conference  of  instructors  of  foreign  service  subjects,  100, 

no.  5,  Jan. 
Conflict  of  ofQcial  opinion  on  religious  teaching,  181, 

no.  8,  Apr. 
Connecticut:  Supervisor  or  superintendent  as  expert 

teacher,  143,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Conrad,  C.  W.:  On  dental  survey  of  pupils  of  Anna, 

HI.,  schools,  198,  no.  9,  May. 
Consolidation  of  schools:  New  Jersey  raises  standards. 

204,  no.  9,  May;  Oakley,  Kans.,  224,  no.  9,  May;  rural 

communities,  60-62,  no.  3,  Nov.;  West  Virginia,  131, 

no.  6,  Feb. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:  Courses  organized 

by  National  3ecurity  League,  164,  no.  7,  March; 

observance  week,  10,  no.  1,  Sept.;  suggestions  for 

teaching,  28,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Taylor),  157,  no.  7, 

March. 
Constitutional  government:  Instruction,  11.  no.  1,  Sept. 
Contests  in  school  subjects  feature  State  fair,  159,  no.  7, 

March. 
Continuation  schools:  London,  151,  no.  7,  March. 
Contributions  of  the  social  studies,  1, 16-17,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Contributions  to  kindergarten  progress  (Waite),  217, 

no.  9,  May. 
Convenient  provision  for  hot  lunches  (Stevenson), 

119,  no.  5.  Jan. 
Cook,  Katherine  M.:  America's  first  teacher  preparing 

school.  4,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Department  of  Superintendence 

at  Chicago,  171,  no.  8,  Apr.;  poverty  or  indifTerence 

and  bad  management,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  work  of  rural 

education  division,  211-212,  no.  9,  May. 
Coolidge,  Calvin:  Appreciation  by  Dr.  Tigert,  34, 

no.  2,  Oct.;  education  a  local  problem,  109,  no.  5,  Jan.; 

on  death  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  151,  no.  7,  March;  on 

importance  of  teachers,  25,  no.  2,  Oct.;  proclamation 

regarding  National  Education  Week,  27,  no.  2.  Oct. 
Cooper,  Mrs.  D.  W.:  How  New  Jersey  organizes  county 

associations,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Cooperation:  Educational,  25-26, 43,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Cooperation    between    teacher    and    school    nurse 

(Chayer),118,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Cooperative  course:  High  school,  York,  Pa.,  148,  no.  7 

March. 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa:  "Events  com- 
mittee," 135,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Cost  of  education:  Chicago,  47,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Courses  of  study:  Home  nursing,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  high 

school,  164,  no.  7,  March;  length,  184,  no.  8,  Apr.; 

Nebraska,  elementary  schools,  30,  no.  2,  Oct.;  New 

York  City,  seven-year,  58,  no.  3,  Nov.;  orientation, 

colleges  and  universities,  94,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Court  aimuls  foreign  language  statutes,  13-14,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Crabtree,  J.  W.:   The  National  Education  Assocation 

of  the  United  States,  23.V235,  no.  10,  June. 
Cram,  Paul  H.:   To  develop  respect  for  manual  pofes- 

sions,  159,  no.  7,  March. 
Credit  (college  entrance):    Public  speaking,  65,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
Crippled  children:    Cleveland,  new  building,  81,  no. 

4,  Dec.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  enrolled  In  ortho- 
pedic department,  175,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Pasadena,  Calif., 

education,  150.  no.  7,  March. 
Cuba:    School  shortage,  96,  no  4,  Dec. 
Curriculum:    Medical  schools,  167-178,  187-188,  no.  8, 

Apr.     See  also  Courses  of  study. 
Gushing,  Harvey:    Clinical  teachers  and  the  curricu- 
lum, 169-178,  187-188,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Ciechoslovakia:    General  education,  6,  no.  1,  Sept.; 

54,  no  3,  Nov.;  262,  no.  10.  June;  High-school  teachers, 

143,  no.  6.  Feb.;  ideals  of  .schools,  157,  no.  7,  March; 

industrial  and  technical  schools,  143,  no.  6,  Feb. 


Dakota  Wcsleyan  University:  Savings  funds  for  stu- 
dents, 202,  no.  9,  May. 

Dalton  plan,  174,  no.  8,  Apr.;  198,  no  9,  May. 

Danish  commercial  students:  Subsidies,  215,  no  9, 
May. 

Danish  invasion  (Rogers),  106,  no.  5,  Jan.  a 

Dann,  Hollis:  Music  taught  successfully  in  rural 
schools,  123-124,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Dayton,  Ohio:  Physical  education,  83,  no.  4,  Dec.; 
teachers,  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Deaf:  Education.  254-255,  no.  10,  June;  education  of 
London  children,  131,  no.  6,  Feb.;  educational  activi- 
ties of  the  Government,  228,  no.  10,  June. 


Deflenbaugh,  W.  S.:  Some  services  rendered  by  city 
school  division,  X5,  no.  9,  May;  third  annual  confer- 
ence on  platoon  plan,  177,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Delaware:   Americanization  bureau.  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Delinquency,  iuvenile.    See  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Demands  intelligent  care  in  preschool  period  (WaJker), 
33,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Denmark:  Gymnasts,  106,  no.  5,  Jan.;  schools,  96,  no. 
4,  Dec. 

Dental  clinics:   Alaska.  168,  no.  7,  March. 

Dental  dispensary:  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  free  for  desti* 
tute  school  children,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Dental  survey:   Anna,  111.,  198,  no.  9,  May. 

Denver,  Colo.:   Cadet  camp,  242.  no  10,  June. 

Denver's  opportunity  school  well  attended,  153,  no.  7, 
March. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Home  economics  special- 
ists, 147,  no.  7,  March. 

Department  of  Superintendence  (N.  E.  A.):  Meeting, 
140,  no.  6,  Feb.;  radio  talks,  148,  no.  7,  March;  reso- 
lutions regarding  American  Education  Week,  183- 
184,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Department  of  Superintendence  at  Chicago  (Cook), 
171,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Educational  activities, 
227-228,  no.  10,  June. 

Department  stores,  London:  Training  boys  and  girls 
for  positions,  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Detroit,  Mich.:    Platoon  schools,  176,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Development  of  rural  school  architecture  (Abel),  130, 
no.  6,  Feb. 

Diels,  P.  A.:  Dutch  view  of  the  Dalton  plan,  19^.  no. 
9,  May;  Jan  Ligthart,  the  Dutch  Pestalozzi.  29-30, 
no  2,  Oct.;  progress  of  Dutch  education  in  25  years 
129,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Directs  general  educational  work  of  National  Govern- 
ment (Work),  227-228,  no.  10,  June. 

Does  education  pay?    (Nye).  60,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Dramatics:  University  of  California.  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Dressmaking:  Technical  high  school,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
71,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Dreyfus,  Louis  G.,  Jr.:  Physicians  cooperate  in  voca- 
tional guidance,  20.  no.  1,  Sept. 

Duluth  doing  excellent  Americanization  work,  188, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Dutch  education:  Review  for  26  years,  129,  no.  6,  Feb 

Dutch  view  of  the  Dalton  plan  (Diels),  198,  no.  9,  May 

E 

Economics:  Distinctive  contribution,  16,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Economics  through  a  longer  school  year,  175,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Economy  of  time,  154-156.  no.  7,  Mar. 

Education:  Scientific  aspects  of  study,  136,  no.  6.  Feb. 

Education  and  welfare  work  for  native  Alaskans 
(HamUton),  207-210,  no.  9,  May. 

Education  in  America:  Present  viewpoint  111-112, 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Education  is  leaminf;  to  do  (Work),  193,  no.  9,  May. 

Education  of  deaf  children  in  London,  131,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Education  Week.    See  American  Education  Week. 

Educational  activities  of  Interior  Department  dis- 
played for  visitors,  239-731,  no.  10,  June. 

Educational  associations:  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  educational  section,  dis- 
cussions, 136,  no.  6,  Feb.;  American  Classical  League, 
meeting,  24,  no.  I,  Sept.;  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  report  on  teacher  training,  15,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  American  School  Citizenship  League,  pro- 
motion of  world  friendship,  109,  no.  5,  Jan .;  California 
Kindergarten  Primary  Association,  organized,  175, 
no.  8,  Apr.;  Fourth  Southern  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion in  Negro  L^ndgrant  Colleges,  190,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  Imperial  Education  Conference,  meeting.  24. 
no.  1,  Sept.;  International  Congress  of  High-School 
Teachers,  meeting  at  Prague,  143,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Intre- 
national  Kindergarten  Union,  meeting,  131,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  National  Association  of  Popular  Education, 
organized  in  China,  79,  no.  4,  Dec.;  National  Con- 
ference on  Home  Education,  meeting,  136,  no.  6, 
Feb.,  202,  223,  no.  9,  May,  235,  no.  10,  June;  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tions, change  of  name,  244,  no.  10,  June;  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  meeting,  128,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  National  Illiteracy  Conference,  meeting,  128, 
no.  6,  Feb.;  Recreation  Congress,  meeting,  24,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  Third  annual  conference  on  the  platoon  or 
work-study-play  plan,  meeting,  177,  no.  8,  Apr,; 
World  Conference  on  Education,  meeting,  9.  no.  1, 
Sept.;  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations, 
meeting,  135,  no.  6,  Feb.  See  aho  Department  of 
Superintendence  (N.  E.  A.);  National  Education 
Association. 

Educational  bills  before  sixty-eighth  Congress  (Hood), 
219-220,  no.  9,  May;  256,  no.  10,  June. 

Educational  features  of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital 
(Warfleldj,  248,  no.  10,  June. 

Educational  matters:  Swedish  and  American  (Skantz) , 
53-54,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Educational  notes  from  Czechoslovakia  (Lippert), 
252,  no.  10,  June. 

Educational  problems  of  the  home  (Carle),  72,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Educational  publications.  See  New  books  in  educa- 
tion. 

Educational  value  of  the  radio,  178,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Educational  work  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  (Franz), 

237-238,  no.  10.  June. 
Educational  work  of  the  churches  (Evans),  67,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
Eight-year  course  means  clear  loss  of  a  year  (Mclcher), 

220.  no.  9,  May. 
Eight  years  in  the  life  of  Becky  Goodman  (Rogers), 
152-153,  no.  7,  Mar. 


Elementary  education:  England  and  Wotoa,  expendi- 
tures, 188,  no.  8,  Apr.    See  also  First  Grade  method. 

Elementary  schools:  Nebraska,  new  curricobim,  30. 
no.  2,  Oct.;  New  York  City,  seven-year  oourae  of 
study,  58,  no.  5,  Nov.;  seven-year  course,  5, 10,  no.  1, 
Sept.:  teacher-training  courses,  70.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.:  On  economy  of  time,  155-156,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Encourages  study  In  foreign  countries,  23,  no.  1,  Sept. 

England:  Regulating  the  amount  of  home  work  of 
pupils,  23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  teachers  study  modem  lan- 
guages on  Continent,  35,  do.  2,  Oct.  Su  also  Great 
Britain. 

Epgland  and  Wales:  Elementary  education,  net  ez- 
'penditure,  188,  no.  8,  Apr.;  superannuation  of  teachers, 
81,  no.  4,  Dec. 

English  language:  College  freshmen  poorly  prepared, 
32,  no.  2,  Oct.:  Japanese  schools,  206,  no.  9,  May. 

Entrance  requirements  (colleges  and  universities): 
University  of  Michigan,  4,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Equality  of  opportunity  in  education,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Equipment  of  the  teachers'  college  faculty  (Mc- 
Kenney),  145,  162-164,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Essays  on  promoting  world  friendship,  109,  no.  5,  Jao 

Etiquette  of  the  national  emblem,  39-40,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Eugene,  Oreg.:  Bible  classes,  119,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Evans,  Henry  R.:  Educational  work  of  the  churches, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  influence  of  music  on  a  nation,  49-50,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

Evening  schools  in  our  rural  oommimlties,  190,  no.  8, 
Apr. 

Evening  study  in  any  subject  desired,  167,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Examinations  for  promotions:  Argentine,  63,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Excellent  lectures  for  London  teachers,  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Excellent  new  building  for  crippled  children,  81,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Excessive  child  labor  on  farms  (Lathrop),  64,  no.  S, 
Nov. 

Exhibit  of  first-grade  methods  (Fox),  105,  no.  5,  Jon. 

Extending  the  reach  of  the  school  (Abel),  60-62,  no.  3, 
Nov. 


Fathers  and  sons:  Bringing  together  in  high  school  o( 

Columbus,  Miss.,  40,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Favorable  pension  system  for  British  teachers  (Tait), 

81,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Federal  and  private  organizations  encourage  recreation, 

228.  no.  10.  June. 
Feeding  will  not   change   individual   characteristics 

(Rogers),  83,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Fellowship  for  British  student  in  America.  2S1,  no.  10, 

June. 
Fellowships:  British,  tenable  in  United  SUtes,  198,  no. 

9,  May. 
Felmley,  David:  Collegiate  rank  of  the  normal  school, 

121-122,  137-138,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Ferry,  Frederick  C:  On  public  speaking,  65,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
Fifty  scholarships  offered  in  health  education,  112,  no. 

5,  Jan. 
Filipino  students:  Promotion  of  better  onderstandii^ 

with  Americans,  University  of  Oregon,  107,  no.  5, 

Jan. 
Fire  prevention:  New  York  City,  school  budget  for 

1924,  27,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Fire-prevention    day:  President's    proclamation,   35. 

no.  2.  Oct. 
Fire-prevention  week:  Kershaw  Coimty,  S.  C,  3,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
First-grade  methods:  Exhibit  in  Worcester,  Mass., 

105,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Flag:  Alabama  public  schools  required  to  display,  57. 

no.  3,  Nov.;  allegianoe,  133,  no.  6,  Feb.;  authentic 

code  of  etiquette,  3^-40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  pledging  alle- 
giance, American  Legion  variation,  57,  no.  3,  Nov.; 

pledgingaUegiance  (Powell),  57,  no.  3.  Nov. 
Fleming,  Ella  D.:  Prompt  action  demanded  of  school 

nurses,  210,  no.  9,  May. 
Folk  dancing  a  moderate  and  healthful  form  of  exerdsa, 

107,  no.  5.  Jan. 
Folk  schools:  Experiments  in  Germany,  49,  06-67,  no 

3,  Nov. 
Foot:  Treatment,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Footlights  (Sherman),  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 
For  the  complete  education  of  the  deaf  (Hall),  254-355. 

no.  10,  June. 
For  the  prevention  of  juvenUe  delinquency  (Hayes). 

44,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Foreign  language  statutes:  Decision  of  Supreme  Coort 

of  the  United  States,  13-14,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Foreign  travel:  Academic  credit,  85,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.:  Study  class  in  parent-teacher  work. 

48,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Foster,  Emory  M.:    Children  to-day— citizens  of  to- 
morrow, 68,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Foster,  Merle  A.:    Philippine  agricultural  school  ii 

.successful,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Fourth  Southern  Conference  on  Education  in  Negro 

Land-Grant  Colleges  (John),  190,  no.  8,  Ajm'. 
Foreign-service  instruction,  100,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Fox,   Florence  C:    Exhibit  of  approved  first-grade 

methods,  105.  no.  5,  Jan.;  forms  of  achievement  for 

city  school  systems,  59,  no.  3,  Nov.;  what  the  Boreaa 

of  Education  does  for  primary  education,  213-214, 

no.  9,  May. 
France:  Developing  respect  for  mannfti  professioni, 

159,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Franz.  Shepherd  I:    Educational  work  at  St.  Eliu- 

beths  Hospital,  237-238,  no.  10.  June. 
"  Free  periods  ":  Murray  Hill  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

175,  no.  8,  Apr. 
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Pr«edmen's   Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C:    Educa* 

tlonal  featured,  248,  no.  10,  June. 
French,  John  C:  On  public  speaking,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 
French  and  English  pupils  are  overworked,  23,  no.  1, 

Sept. 


Qarfleld,  James  A.:    On  General  Qovernment  and 

education,  109,  no.  9,  May;  on  needs  of  education, 

236,  no.  10,  June. 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute:   Students,  131.  no.  6,  Feb. 
Geneva,  University  of.    See  University  of  Geneva. 
Geography:   Distinctive  contribution,  17,  no.  1,  Sept.; 

kindergartens,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Geological  Survey:   Activities,  24&-251,  no.  10,  June; 

educational  activities,  227,  no.  10,  June. 
Georgia:    Bulletin  of  State  department  of  education, 

92,  no.  4,  Dec.;  county  surveys,  33,  no.  2,  Oct.; 

Parent-Teacher   Association,    pre-school   period   of 

children,  33,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Germany:  Experiments  in  folk  schools,  49,  66-67,  no. 

3.  Nov. 
Gifted  children:    Selecting  and  educating,  180,  no.  8, 

Apr. 
Gifted  children  in  American  schools,  191,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Goodman,  Becky,  eight  years  in  life  of,  152-153,  no.  7, 

Mar. 
"Goodwill."    &<  World  friendship. 
Government  publications:    Information,  100,  no.  5, 

Jan. 
Graves,  Frank  P.:   Next  forward  steps  in  education, 

169,  182,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Great  Britain:    Higher  education,  scholarships,  167, 

no.  7,  Mar.;  review  of  education  in  1923,  173,  no.  8, 

Apr.;  special  register  of  efficient  teachers,  22,  no.  1, 

Sept.;  teachers'  pensions,  81,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Greater  costs  lessen  attendance  of  Latin  Americans, 

196,  no.  9,  May. 
Guam:  Public  library,  61,  no.  3,  Nov.;  school  system, 

252,  no.  10,  June. 
Guy,  Mrt.  George  W.:   Active  community  center  in 

Highland  Park,  181,  no.  8,  Apr. 


Half  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Hall,  Percival:  For  the  complete  education  of  the  deaf, 
254-255,  no.  10,  June. 

Hamilton,  William:  Education  and  welfare  work  for 
native  Alaskans.  207-210,  no.  9,  May. 

Harding,  Warren  O.:  Aid  education,  1-2,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Harmon  Foundation:  Student  loans,  192,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Hayes,  Frances  S.:  For  the  prevention  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Health:  Study  by  National  Health  Council,  5,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Health  aspect  of  the  world's  children  (Wilbur),  25,  36, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

"Health  Day":  New  York  City  schools,  67,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  observance,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Health  education:  Campaign  in  Public  School  No.  9, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  110,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
223,  no.  9,  May;  eight  years  in  the  life  of  Becky 
Goodman,  162-153,  no.  7,  Mar.;  literature  appre- 
dated  by  Armenians,  107,  no.  5,  Jan.;  problems  in 
colleges,  140-160,  no.  7.  Mar.;  program,  99,  118, 
no.  5,  Jan;  rural  school  program,  161,  no.  7.  Mar.; 
scholarships  offered  by  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation, 112,  no.  5,  Jan.;  supervision,  32,  no.  2,  Oct.; 
working  conference  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  205,  no.  9, 
May;  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  challenge  cup  stimulates 
rivalry,  148,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Health  education  in  the  schools.  174,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Health  habits  taught  through  school  habits,  117,  no.  6, 
Jan. 

Health  insurance,  120,  no.  6,  Jan. 

Health  means  fitness  for  service  (.\mberson),  110,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Health  of  teachers  and  health  workers  (Sherman),  68, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Height  and  weight  of  children,  83,  no.  4,  Dec. 

High  qualifications  required  for  "State  letter,"  191, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

High  school  or  Junior  college— which?    58,  no.  3,  Nov. 

High  schools:  Bulletin  published  by  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  88,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Burt  and  Colfax 
Counties,  Nebr.,  elementary  graduates  entering,  192. 
no.  8,  Apr.;  overlap  colleges,  78,  no.  4.  Dec.;  rural 
communities,  61-62,  no.  3,  Nov.;  social  institution, 
175,  no.  8,  Apr.;  social  studies,  128,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
students,  regulation  of  hours.  35.  no.  2,  Oct.;  Virginia, 
girl  graduates  entering  normal  schools,  192,  no.  8, 
Apr.;  work-study  play  plan,  11,  no.  1,  Sept.;  York, 
Pa.,  cooperative  course,  148,  no.  7,  Mar.  See  also 
Secondary  education. 

Higher  education,  77-79,  no.  4,  Dec.;  aims  and  ideals, 
49-50,  no.  3,  Nov.;  and  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  199-201,  no.  9,  May;  Great  Britain, 
scholarships,  167,  no.  7,  Mar.;  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  243-244,  no.  10,  June;  Oregon, 
new  standards  prescribed  by  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 168.  no.  7,  Mar.;  problems  of  health,  149-150. 
no.  7,  Mar.:  students  graduated  at  Pennsylvania 
colleges  and  universities.  43,  no.  2,  Oct.  See  also 
Land-grant  colleges;  and  under  names  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

Higher  education  and  national  life  (John),  67,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Higher  standards  for  Oregon  institutions,  168,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

Highway  construction:  Latin  Americans  inspect,  164, 
no.  7,  Mar. 


Highway  Education  Board:  Grants  scholarship  for 
best  essay,  99.  no.  5,  Jan. 

Highways  (public):  Training  children  in  habits  of 
safety,  27,  no.  2,  Oct. 

History:  Distinctive  contribution,  1,  16-17,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  local,  emphasized  in  Kansas,  210,  no.  9,  May; 
teaching,  63,  no.  3,  Nov.;  vacation  course  at  Oxford 
University,  166,  no.  7,  Mar 

Hoboken,  N.  J.:  Health  program  in  Public  School  No. 
9.  no,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Hold  high  the  torch  of  Mbenl  education  (Lewis),  73, 
04-96,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Holidays,  school.    See  School  holidasrs. 

Holland:  Education,  review  for  26  years,  129,  no.  6, 
Feb. 

Home:  Educational  problems,  72,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Home  economics:  State  Normal  School,  East  Rad- 
ford, Va.,  teachers  required  to  take  course.  191.  no. 
8.  Apr.;  training  of  teachers,  15,  no.  1,  Sept.;  work  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  218,  no.  9,  May. 

Home  economics  and  agricultural  classes:  Coopera- 
tion at  Trousdale,  Kans.^  223,  no.  9,  May. 

Home  economics  specialists:  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 147,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Home  education:  Conference,  223,  no.  9.  May;  culti- 
vating the  habit  of  reading,  202,  no.  9,  May. 

Home  life:  StabUity,  111-112,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Home  nursing:  Course  in  high  school,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
164,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Home  reading:  Youngstow^n,  Ohio,  school  credit,  56, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Honored  educational  aims  remain  unaltered  (Hughes), 
49-60,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Hood,  William  R.:  Educational  bills  before  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress,  219-220,  no.  9,  May,  256,  no.  10, 
June;  illiteracy  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  87-88, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Horological  Institute  of  America:  Watchmaking 
school,  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 

How  New  Jersey  organizes  county  associations 
(Cooper),  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

How  the  Bureau  of  Education  aids  home  economics 
(Whitcomb),  218,  no.  9,  May. 

How  the  kindergarten  prepares  children  for  primary 
work  (Waite),  91-92,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Howard,  the  national  university  of  the  Negro  race 
(Scott),  243-244,  no.  10.  June. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C:  Activities, 
228,  no.  10,  June. 

Hughes,  Charles  E.:  Honored  educational  aims  re- 
main unaltered,  40-60,  no.  3.  Nov. 

Hygiene,  school.    See  School  hygiene. 


Ideals  of  Czechoslovakian  schools  (Lippert),  ^7,  no. 
7.  March. 

Idaals  of  parent-teacher  associations,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Illinois:  La  Salle-Peru  Township  High  School,  re- 
search bureau,  40,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Illiteracy:  China,  144.  no.  6,  Feb.;  committee  on 
methods  and  curriculum,  177,  no.  8,  Apr.;  conference. 
Washington,  D.  C,  110,  no.  6,  Jan.;  Mexico,  11,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  national  conference,  128,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Russia, 
10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Uliteracy  In  the  Southern  Appalachians  (Hood),  87-88, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Immigrants:  Colombia  studies  Americanization  meth- 
ods, 186,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Imperial  Education  Conference:  Meeting,  24,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Indian  schools:  Activities,  230-242.  no.  10,  June. 

Indiana:  Rural  school  demonstration,  181,  no.  8,  Apr.; 
rural  school  demonstrations,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  survey 
of  business  opportunities.  144,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Indiana  State  Bar  Association:  Cooperates  with  schools 
in  teaching  fundamentals  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, 11,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Indians  making  progress  in  learning  the  white  man's 
way  (Burke),  23^-342.  no.  10,  June. 

Indirect  results  are  highly  beneficial,  206,  no.  0.  May. 

Individual  plan  of  instruction:  Winnetka,  111.,  179,  no. 
'8.  Apr. 

Industrial  specialist  and  statistician:  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 150,  no.  7,  March. 

Influence  of  music  on  a  nation  (Evans),  40-50,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Influence  of  statistics  in  unifying  American  education 
(Phillips),  222-223,  no.  0,  May. 

Inouiry  Into  character  of  history  teaching,  63,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Institutional  types  unnecessarily  multiplied,  164,  no. 
7,  March. 

Institute  Pagagdgico.  Santiago.  Chile:  Student  repre- 
sentatives, 221,  no.  9,  May. 

Intelligence  tests:  Successful  for  college  entrance,  6, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Intelligent  buying  and  efficient  money  spending,  65, 
no.  3^  Nov. 

Intensive  study  of  rural  Iowa  children,  125,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Interior  Department:  Educational  activities,  22,  9-231 
no.  10,  June. 

Interior  Department  deserves  credit  for  bureau's  pro- 
gress, 236,  no.  10,  June. 

International  body  discusses  world  problems,  12,  no. 
1,  Sept. 

International  Congress  of  High-School  Teachers:  Meet- 
ing at  Prague,  143,  no.  6,  Feb. 

International  ffood-will.    See  World  friendship. 

International  Kindergarten  Union:  Meeting,  131,  no. 
6,  Feb. 

International  Student  Assembly:  Discussion  of  world 
problems,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 


Iowa:  Rural  children,  study,  126,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Iowa  State  Teachers^  College:  Lecturer  and  organizer 

for  parent-teacher  associations,  47,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Is  greater  economy  of  time  practicable?  164,  no.  7, 

March. 
Ives,  C.  A.:  And  seven-year  elementary  course,  6,  no. 

1.  Sept.;  Shorter  elementary  course  of  study,  184, 
no.  8i,  Apr. 

J 

Jan  Ligthart,  the  Dutch  Pestalozzi  (Diels),  20-30,  no. 

2,  Oct. 

Japanese  schools  are  eagerly  teaching  English,  206,  no. 
9,  May. 

Jardine,  W.  M.:  Land-grant  colleges  in  rural  education, 
121,  132-133,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Jefferson  County,  Colo.:  Health  habits  taught  through 
school  essays,  117,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Jewell,  John  F.:  A  representative  British  dty  school 
sj^tcm,  89-90,  no.  4,  Dec. 

John,  Walton  C:  Fourth  Conference  on  Negro  Land- 
grant  Colleges,  190,  no.  8,  Apr.;  higher  education  and 
national  life,  67,  no.  3,  Nov.;  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  216,  no.  9,  May. 

Joint  Commission  on  the  Presentation  of  Social  Studies 
in  the  Schools:  Contributions  of  the  social  studies, 
1,  16-17.  no.  1,  Sept. 

Jones,  Adam  L.:  On  public  speaking,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Jordan,  Pauline:  Armenians  appreciate  health  educa- 
tion literature,  107,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Junior  colleges,  58,  no.  3,  Nov.,  164,  no.  7,  March;  reor- 
ganization on  European  lines,  77-79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Junior  high  schools,  164,  no.  7,  March;  growtn,  6,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Juvenile  delinquency:  Prevention,  44,  no.  2,  Oct. 


Kansas:  Consolidated  schools,  224,  no.  9.  May. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Elementary  schools,  seven-year 

course,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf:  Activities,  264-255,  no.  10, 

June. 
Kentucky:  Bible  reading  in  public  schools,  201,  no.  9, 

May;  State  director  of  music,  76,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Kindergarten:  And  American  education,  51,  no.  3, 

Nov;  association  organized  in  California,  175,  no.  8, 

Apr;  prepares  children  for  primary  work,  91-02,  no. 

4,  Dec. 
Kindergarten  and  primary  grades,  relation,  131,  no. 

6,  Feb. 
Kindergarten  Journal,  new,  168.  no.  7.  March. 
Kindergarten  progress:  Contributions  by  U.  S.  Bureau 

of  Education.  217,  no.  9,  May. 
Kindergarten  progress  in  two  years  (Vandewalker), 

172-173,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Kindergartens  and  parent-teacher  associations  (Whee- 

lock).  47,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Eiwanis  clubs,  and  education,  83,  no.  4,  Dec. 


Labor  (organized):  Adult  education  needed,  80,  no.  4, 

Dec 
Labrador:  Educational  conditions,  100,  no.  6,  Jan. 
Lamar,  L.  Q  C:  On  citizenship,  238,  no.  10,  June;  on 

common  school  system,  231,  no.  10,  June. 
Land-grant  colleges:  Activities,  70,  no.  3,  Nov.;  ne- 
groes, 190,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Land-grant  colleges  and  the  Bureau  of  Education 

(John),  216,  no.  9,  May. 
Land-grant  colleges  in  rural  education  (Jardine),  121, 

132-133,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Lane,  Franklin  K.:  On  public  school  question,  234,  no. 

10,  June. 
Lane,  R.  P.:  Service  of  American  Red  Cross  to  rural 

schools,  134-136,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Lathrop,  Edith  A.:  Excessive  child  labor  on  farms  64, 

no.  3,  Nov.;  removing  the  rural  handicap  in  Mary- 
land, 19,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Latin  Americans  will  inspect  highway  construction, 

164.  no.  7,  March. 
Latvia:  Instruction  in  dangers  of  alcohol,  131,  no.  6, 

Feb. 
Lawrence  College:  Delinquency  in  studies  decrease, 

79,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Lessons  in  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Washington 

(Waite),125,  no.6,  Feb. 
Lester,  John  A.:  American  spelling  compared  with 

British,  160.  no.  7,  March. 
Let  every  class  progress  at  its  best  rat«,  82,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Letcher,  Marion:  Schools  leave  children  little  time,  96, 

no.  4,  Dec 
Lewis,  William  M.:  Hold  high  the  torch  of  liberal 

education,  73, 04-05,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Liberal  and  practical  education,  70.  no.  3,  Nov. 
Liberal  education.  73, 04-05,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Librarians:  French,  instructed  in  American  methods, 

88.  no.  4,  Dec.;  training,  18,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Libraries:  Guam,  public,  61.  no.  3,  Nov.;  Massachu- 
setts, 120,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Philippine  Islands,  173,  no.  8, 

Apr.;  Robertson  County,  'Tenn.,  168,  no.  7,  March; 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  203-204,  no.  0, 

May. 
Library  and  school:  Pageant  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  6, 

no.  1,  Sept. 
Library  service  to  rural  schools  (McAfee),  66,  no  3, 

Nov. 
Library  technique:  Milwaukee  elementary  scbOSIs, 

50.  no.  3,  Nov. 
Library  training:  Tentative  standards.  186,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Ligthart,  Jan:  Sketch  of,  20-30,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Lille,  University  of.    See  University  of  Lille. 
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Lincoln's  birthday:  Lessons,  125,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Lippert,  Emanuel  V.:  Ideals  of  Czechoslovakian 
schools,  157,  no.  7,  March;  notes  of  education  in 
Czechoslovakia,  6,  no.  1,  Sept.,  54,  no.  3,  Nov.,  252, 
no.  10,  June. 

Literature:  Characters  portrayed  in  Colorado,  148,  no. 
7,  Mty-ch. 

Lithuania:  Schools,  23,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Local  officers  reminded  of  schoolhouse  defects,  51,  no 
3,  Nov. 

UShre.  N.  J.:  Religious  education  in  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church,  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Lombard,  Ellen  C:  Massachusetts  associations  pro- 
mote libraries,  120,  no.  5,  Jan.;  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations celebrate  anniversary,  107,  no.  5,  Jan.;  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  reading,  202,  no.  9,  May;  uni- 
versities prepare  parent-teacher  programs,  54,  no. 
3,  Nov. 

London:  Education  of  deaf  children,  131,  no.  6,  Feb.; 
educational  trips  taken  by  school  children,  92,  no.  4, 
Dec.;  lectures  for  teachers,  35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  training 
boys  and  girls  for  department  store  work,  86,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

London  County  Council's  educational  activities,  12, 
no.  1.  Sept. 

I^ndon  day  continuation  schools,  151,  no.  7,  March. 

Longyear,  Robert  D.:  Foreign  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Geneva,  159,  no.  7,  March. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Mothers'  reading  circle,  31-32, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Loub^iana:  Elementary  schools,  seven-year  course,  5, 
no.  1,  Sept.;  parent-teacher  associations,  48,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Lunches:  Provision  for  hot,  Ramsey  County,  Minn., 
119,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Lutheran  Chureh,  Norway:  Religious  education,  86, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Lyc6e,  like  German  gymnasium,  77,  no.  4,  Dec. 

M 

McAfee,  Georgie  C:   Library  service  to  rural  schools, 

55,  no.  3,  Nov. 
McKenney,    Charles:     Equipment   of  the   teachers' 

college  faculty,  145,  162-164,  no.  7,  March. 
Magazme  writing:    Class  at  Portland  Center,  Oreg., 

216,  no.  9,  May. 
Maine:   Bible  reading  required  in  public  schools,  32, 

no.  2,  Oct.;  rural  school  teaching,  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Making  progress  in  education  for  health  (Rogers),  52, 

no.  3,  Nov. 
Making  the  high  school  a  social  institution,  175,  no.  8, 

Apr. 
Malnutrition,  26,  no.  2,  Oct.;  83,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Mann,  Horace:    On  education,  106,  no.  5,  Jan.;  on 

education,  145,  no.  7,  March. 
Mannington,  West  Va.:   "Normal"  children,  109,  no. 

5,  Jan. 

Manual  professions:    France,  developing  respect  for, 

159,  no.  7,  March. 
Marcel,  C:  On  education,  169,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Marchan,  Maximiliano  S.:  American  equipment  is  an 

example  and  inspiration,  166,  no.  7,  March. 
Marine  biological  laboratory.  Woods  Hole,  Mass.:  On 

firm  foundation,  220,  no.  9,  May. 
Maryland:    Public  schools,  progress,  70,  no.  3,  Nov.; 

removins  rural  handicap,  19,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Maryland^  bureau  of  child  hygiene,  168,  no.  7,  March. 
Mason,  Anna  P.:    School  and  library  in  pageantry, 

6,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Massachusetts:   Libraries,  120,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Massachusetts  associations  promote  libraries  (Lom- 
bard). 120,  no.  6,  Jan. 

Medical  attention  to  school  children:  New  York  State, 
9,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Medical  education:  Clinical  teachers  and  the  curric- 
ulum, 167-178,  187-188,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Government 
program,  228,  no.  10,  June;  progress,  171,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Mfedical  schools:  Students  fees  pay  small  part  of  cost, 
190,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Melcher,  George:  Eight-year  course  means  clear  loss 
of  year,  220,  no.  9,  May. 

Mental  defectives:  Ohio  public  schools,  135,  no.  6, 
Feb. 

Mental  tests,  73-74,  84-85,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Merits  of  the  individual  plan  of  instruction  (Wash- 
burne),  179,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  Appropriations  for 
Negro  education,  131,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Mexican  Indians  surrender  homes  to  establish  schools, 
210,  no.  9,  May. 

Mexico:  (bourse  in  geography,  history,  and  literature  of 
Mexico  in  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  251,  no.  10, 
June;  illiteracy,  11,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Indians  surrender 
homes  to  establish  schools,  210,  no.  9,  May;  pre- 
historic culture,  157,  no.  7,  March;  State  of  Tamau- 
lipas,  school  building  program,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Michigan,  University  of.    See  University  of  Michigan. 

Michigan  teachers  officially  recognize  associations.  88, 
no.  4,  Dec. 

Military  training:  Denver  high  schools,  242,  no.  10, 
June;  optional  at  University  of  Wisconsin,  70,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Miller,  Spencer,  Jr.:  "Only  the  educated  shall  be  free," 
80,  no   4,  Dec. 

Mine  rescue  work:  Teachers  lastructed,  Pennsylvania 
State  CoUeRe,  4,  no.  1,  Sent. 

Miners  (coal):  Extension  classes  In  Pennsylvania,  63, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Ljrmanhurst  School  and  Hospital 
for  Tuberculous  Children.  119.  no.  5,  Jan. 

Mi.ssourl:  Appropriations  for  needy  students,  47,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  State  department  of  education,  qualifications 
for  "State  letter,"  191,  no.  8,  Apr.;  teacher-training 
high  schools,  physical  education.  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Missouri  Associations  successfully  conduct  "Block 
system,"  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 


Mitchell,    Guy   E.:  Bureau  of  information   on   the 

world's  greatest  mineral  storehouse,  249-251,  no.  10, 

June. 
"  Mixers"  promote  solidarity  among  school  patrons,  56, 

no.  3,  Nov. 
Modem  school  plant  at  low  cost,  14.  no.  1,  Sept. 
Modified  cause  for  backward  pupils,  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Moffett,  M.  Ledge:  Training  in  housekeeping  makes 

teachers  independent,  191,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Montgomery  County,  Ala.:  Transporting  children  to 

school,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Montgomery  County,  Md.:  Supervision  of  schools, 

142-143,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Morgan,  E.  V.:  Reciprocal  relations  proposed  for  Mex- 
ico and  Brazil,  251,  no.  10,  June. 
Morris.  George  M.:  Ohio  rural  schools  transformed 

under  1914  code,  139-140.  no.  6,  Feb. 
Mothers'  reading  circle  successfully  conducted  (Toll), 

31-32,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Motion  pictures:  Used  to  teach  safety  in  St.  Louis,  71, 

no.  3.  Nov. 
Municipal  plan:  School  governed  on,  Amsterdam,  N. 

Y..  60,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Munificent  cash  prhse  for  educational  plan,  135,  no.  6, 

Feb. 
Museums:  School,  146,  no.  7,  March. 
Museums    in    relationship    to    schools    (Coleman), 

145-146,  158,  no.  7,  March. 
Music:  Concerts  offered  students  by  New  York  Uni- 
versity, 109,  no.  5,  Jan.;  influence  on  a  nation,  49-50, 

no.  3,  Nov.;  State  director,  Kentucky  schools,  76, 

no.  4,  Dec. 
Music  appreciation:  Contests  designed  to  inculcate. 

Ohio,  151,  no.  7.  March. 
Music  taught  successfully  in  rural  schools  (Dann), 

123-124,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Must  liquidate  illiteracy  before  November,  1927,  10, 

no.  1,  Sept. 

N 

National  Association  of  Popular  Education,  China. 

Organized,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 
National  Conference  on  Home  Education:  Meeting, 

223,  no.  9,  May;  program,  136,  no.  6,  Feb. 
National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation:  Meeting, 

228,  no.  10,  June. 
National  conferences  on  home  education:  Meetings. 

202,  No.  9,  May. 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and   Parent-Teacher 

Associations:  Adopts  name  of  "  National  Congress  oi 

Parents  and  Teachers,"  244,  no.  10.  June:  Iowa,  52. 

no.  3,  Nov.;  New  England  conference,  46,  no.  2.  Oct. 

See  aUo  Parent-teachers  associations. 
"National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers"  (Ab- 
bott), 244,  no.  10,  June. 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies:  Program  of 

meeting,  128,  no.  6,  Feb. 
National  Council  of  Schools  of  Religion:  Meeting,  17, 

no.  1,  Sept. 
National    Education    Association,     Department    of 

Superintendence.    See  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence (N.  E.  A.). 
National   Education   Association:  Meeting   at   Oak- 
land-San Francisco,  7-8,  no.  1,  Sept.;  report  on  teacher 

tenure,  3,  no.  1,  Sept. 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States 

(Crabtree),  233-235,  no.  10,  June. 
National  forests  contribute  substantial  sums,  69,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
National  Garden  Week:  Promotion,  164,  no.  7,  March. 
National    Government:  General    educational    work. 

227-228,  no.  10,  June. 
National  Health  Council:  And  health  examinations, 

5,  no.  1,  Sept. 
National  Highway  Education  Board:  Prizes  for  essays 

on  highway  safety  habits,  27.  no.  2,  Oct. 
National  Illiteracy  Conference:  Meeting,  128,  no.  6, 

Feb. 
National  Music  Week:  Celebration,  156,  no.  7.  March. 
National  organizations  will  combat  illiteracy,  128,  no.  6 

Feb. 
National  Park  Service:  Activities,  228,  no.  10,  June; 

exhibit  of  activities,  231,  no.  10,  June. 
National  Security  League:  Courses  in  Constitution  of 

the  United  Staters,  164,  no.  7,  March. 
Nature  study  talks  broadcasted:  Pennsylvania  State 

College,  204,  no.  9,  May. 
Naval  vessels  open  to  school  children,  68.  no.  3,  Nov. 
Nebraska:  New  elementary  curriculum,  30,  no.  2,  Oct.: 

teachers'  emergency  ccrtiflcsites.   43,   no.   2,   Oct.; 

United  States  Supreme  Court  annuls  foreign  language 

statutes,  13-14,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Negro  education,  243-244.  no.  10,  June;  appropriations 

by  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  131,  no.  6,  Feb.; 

land-grant  colleges,  190,  no.  8,  Apr.    See  also  Freed- 

men's  Hospital. 
Nelson,  Ernesto:  Argentine  practices  in  conducting 

promotion  examinations,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Nevada:  Contests  in  school  subjects  at  State  fair,  159. 

no.  7,  March. 
New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Continuation  schools,  104,  no. 

5,  Jan. 
New  books  in  education  (Wolcott),  21,  no.  1,  Sept.;  69. 

no.  3,  Nov.;  93,  no.  4,  Dec;  141,  no.  6,  Feb.;  117,  no.  5 

Jan.;  165,  no.  7,  March;  189,  no.  8,  Apr.;  221,  no.  9. 

May;  253,  no.  10,  June. 
New  elementary  curriculum  for  Nebraska,  30,  no.  2, 

Oct. 
New  Haven,  Conn.:  Pupils  of  foreign  stock  in  public 

schools,  190.  no.  8,  Apr. 
New  Jersey :  Parent-teacher  associations,  48.  no.  2,  Oct . ; 

schoolhouses,  51,  no.  3,  Nov. 
New  Jersey  raises  standards  of  consolidation,  204,  no.  9, 

May. 
New  kindergarten  journal  soon  to  appear,  168,  no.  7, 

March. 


New  order  in  educational  cooperation  (Reeve),  25-36, 

46,  no.  2,  Oct. 
New  reading  course  on  pre-school  problems,  125,  no.  6, 

Feb. 
New  York  botanic  garden:  Books  and  pamphlets  from 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  176,  no.  8,  Apr. 
New  York  experimenting  with  Dalton  plan,  174,  do.  ^ 

Apr. 
New  York  City:  Athletic  fields  for  school  gkb,  18U 

no.  8,  Apr.;  "cardiac  classes,"  96,  no.  4,  Dec.:  fire 

prevention,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  high  schools,  modified 

course  for  backward  pupils,  86,  no.  4.  Dec.;  high 

schools  collaborate  in  preparing  books  on,  54,  no.  3, 

Nov. 
New  York  City's  seven-year  course,  58,  no.  3.  Xov. 
New  York  State:    Improved  condition  of  school  diii- 

dren,  173,  no.  8,  Apr.;  public  schools  and  anniversary 

of  American  Revolution,  104,  no.  5,  Jan. 
New  York  University:  Concerts  at  nominal  prices, 

109,  no.  5,  Jan. 
New  Zealand:  New  methods  in  education,  147,  no.  7, 

March. 
New  Zealand  University:  Rejects  accrediting  systeu. 

245,  no.  10,  June. 
Next  forward  steps  in  education  (Graves),  169. 182,  no. 

8.  Apr. 
"Normal"  children:  Mannlngton,  West  Va.,  109.  no. 

5,  Jan. 
Normal  schools:  Centennial  of  first  school  for  prepar- 
ing teachers.  Concord,  Vt.,  4,  no.  1,  Sept.;  coil«iaie 

rank,  121-122,  137-138,  no.  6.  Feb.;  Virginia,  niunn? 

changed  to  teachers  'colleges,  173,  no.  8,  Apr.    Sr#  d^ 

Teachers'  colleges;  Training  of  teachers. 
Norms  of  achievement  for  city  school  systems  (Fo^l, 

59.  no.  3,  Nov. 
North  Carolina:  Parent-Teacher  Association,  47,  no.  i 

Oct. 
Notes  of  education  in  Czechoslovakia  (Lippert),  8, 

no.  1,  Sept.;  54,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Novel   methods  in  antipodean  education   (Cohen), 

147,  no.  7,  March. 
Nurse,  school.    See  School  nurse. 
Nursery  school:  South  Euclid,  Cleveland,  Ohia  ISI. 

no.  8,  Apr. 
Nutrition  class:  Emerson  School,  Bloomington,  111.. 

44,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Nye,  Ward  H.:  Does  education  pay?    60,  no.  3,  Not. 


Oakley,  Kans.:  Consolidation  of  schools,  224,  no.  9. 

May. 
Objective:  Educational,  174,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Objective  achievements  in  education,  113-114,  no.  5. 

Jan. 
O'Hern,    Joseph    P.:  Special    attention    to   training 

teachers  in  service,  242,  no.  10,  June. 
Ohio:  Mental  defectives,  public  schools,  135,  no.  6,  Feb.; 

music  appreciation  in  public  schools.  15 1 ,  no.  7  March; 

ranks  third  in  parent-teacher  associations,  44  no.  2, 

Oct.;  subnormal  pupils,  teaching,  140,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Ohio  rural   schools  transformed    under    1914    cod« 

(Morris),  139-140,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Ohio  State  University:  Health  problems,  149-150,  no. 

7,  March;  student  health  service,  180,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Oklahoma:  Free  textbooks,  28.  no.  2,  Oct. 
"Only  the  educated  shall  be  free"  (Miller),  80,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
Opportunity  for  industrial  specialist  and  statistician, 

150,  no.  7,  March. 
"Opportunity  school":  Denver,    Colo.,    153,   no.  7, 

Mar. 
Oregon:  Higher  institutions,  standards,    168,  no.  7, 

Mar. 
Oregon,  University  of.    See  University  of  Oregon. 
Oregon  Humane  Society:  And  instruction  in  kindness 

to  animals,  177,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Oswego,  N.  Y.:  High  school,  course  in  home  nurserv. 

164,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Our  new  president,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Overseas  Education  League:  Work,  18,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Oxford  University:  Vacation  courses  in  history".  1^ 

no.  7,  Mar. 


Page,  William  T.:  The'American's  creed,  57,  no.  3,  Nov 

Pageants:  School  and  library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  6,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Palmer,  Bertha  R.:  "Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for 
being."  126-128.  no.  6.  Feb. 

Parent-teacher  associations:  "Appreciation  and  Oo.>J- 
will  Day"  celebration,  52,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Bloomingt^a. 
111.,  nutrition  class,  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Colorado,  child 
welfare  bureau,  47,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Columbia  Univen-ily 
recognizes  movement,  28,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Columbus. 
Miss.,  bringing?  fathers  and  sons  together,  40,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  cooperative  work,  25-26,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Oeorp?*- 
classified  according  to  standards  of  excellence,  li*. 
no.  8,  Apr.;  Georgia,  inquiry  into  preschool  period 
of  children,  33,  no.  2,  Oct.;  ideals  adopted  by  Natioial 
and  State  conventions,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  interest  in 
education,  83,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Iowa  State  Teachers' 
College  maintains  association  organizer,  47,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  kindergartens,  47,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Louisiana,  4S. 
no.  2,  Oct.;  Massachusetts,  promotion  of  libraries. 
120,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Michigan,  76,  88,  no.  4,  Dec.;  New 
Jersey,  48,  no.  2,  Oct.;  New  York  City.  pi^rmanriiC 
home,  79,  no.  4,  Dec;  North  Carolina,  47.  no.  2,  Oct.; 
Ohio,  third  in  membership,  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  preventive 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  44,  no.  2,  Oct.;  special  num- 
ber of  "School  Life"  devoted  to,  25-48,  no.  2,  Oct; 
universities  prepare  programs  for,  54,  no.  3,  Nov : 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  56.  no.  3,  Nov.;  work  for  church, 
school  and  home,  37-38,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Parent-teacher  associations  celebrate  anniversary 
(Lombard),  107,  no.  5,  Jan. 
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Parent-teacher  work:  Study  class  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 

48,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Parents    (education):  Course   at   Teachers'    College, 

Columbia  University,  148,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Paris,  University  of.    See  University  of  Paris. 
Pasadena,  Calif.:  Closing  business  houses  during  high 

school  exercises,  148,  no.  7,  Mar.,  education  of  crippled 

children,  150,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Pearson,  Cora:  What  supervision  has  done  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  142-143,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Pearson,  Peter  11.:  Recent  German  experiments  in 

folk  schools,  49,  66-67,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Pedagogy:  Scientific  aspects,  136,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Pennsylvania:  Music  in  rural  schools,  123-124,  no.  0, 

Feb.;  students  graduated  at  colleges  and  universities, 

43,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Pennsylvania  provides  extension  classes  for  miners, 

63,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Pennsylvania  State  College:  Admission  of  additional 

freshmen,  63,  no.  3,  Nov.;  crowded  condition,  4,  no. 

1.  Sept.;  instruction  in  inine  rescue  work,  4,  no.  1, 

Sept.;  research  work,  175,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Periodical  as  a  county  rural  school  project,  174,  no.  8, 

Apr. 
Pensions,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  pensions. 
Perfect  your  plans  for  education  week,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Philippine  agriculturakschool  is  successful  (Foster),  56, 

no.  3,  Nov. 
Philippine  Islands:  Books  for  libraries,  173,  no.  8,  Apr.; 

teachers  needed.  157,  no.  7,  March. 
Phillips,  Frank  M.:  Influence  of  statistics  In  unifying 

American  education,  222-223,  no.  9,  May. 
Physical  education:  Course  for  teachers,  Virginia,  217, 

no.  9,  May;  Dayton  (Ohio)  schools,  83,  no.  4,  Dec; 

definition,  106.  no.  5,  Jan.;  Missouri,  teacher  training 

high  schools,  86,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Swedish  system,  106,  no. 

5,  Jan. 
Physical  education  and  school  health  (Sundwall),  97, 

115-116,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Physical  education  and  school  hygiene,  work  of  United 

States  Bureau  of  Education.  215,  no.  9,  May. 
Physical  tests  of  school  children:  Teachers  urged  to 

make,  104,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Physicians  cooperate  in  vocational  guidance  (Dreyfus), 

20,  no.  1.  Sept. 
Place  of  the  library  training  class  (Tingle y),  18,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Plans  for  "Appreciation  and  Good  Will  Day,"  52,  no 

3.  Nov. 
Platoon  plan:  Demonstration  school  at  West  Virgini:* 

University,  251,  no.  10,  June;  third  national  coufer- 

ence,  177,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Platoon  schools:  Detroit,  Mich.,  176,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Play:  Importance,  144,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Playgrounds  and  community  centers:  Chicago,  appro- 
priations, 109,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Poland:  Worker's  university,  189,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Political  science:  Distinctive  contribution,  16,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Portland,  Oreg.:  School  building  survey,  232,  no.  10, 

June. 
Powell,  Garland  W.:  Attitude  in  making  the  pledge  to 

the  flag,  57,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Preschool  child:  Responsibility,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Preschool  period:  Intelligent  care  of  children,  33,  no.  2, 

Oct. 
Preschool  problems:  New  reading  course,  125,  no.  6, 

Feb. 
Present  viewpoint  of  education  In  America  (Windcs), 

111-112,  no.  5,  Jan. 
President  proclaims  flre-pVevontion  day,  35,  no.  2.  Oct. 
Primary  education:  Work  of  the  United  States  Bureau 

of  Education,  213-214,  no.  9,  May. 
Principal  and  the  superintendent,  180,  no.  8,  .\pr. 
Printing:  Instruction  in  schools,  «,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Progress  of  Dutch  education  in  25  years  (Dicls),  129, 

no.  6,  Feb. 
Promote  liberal  and  practical  education  (Blauch),  70, 

no.  3,  Nov. 
Promotion:  Relation  of  growth  to  school,  156,  no.  7, 

Mar. 
Prompt  action  demanded  of  school  nurses  (Fleming), 

210,  no.  9,  May. 
Providence  Cooperative  Nutrition  Bureau:  Conducts 

contest,  198,  no.  9,  May. 
Provision  for  tuberculous  children,  119,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Public  education  is  strong  in  its  allies,  82,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Public  health  purchasable;   health  Insurance  cheap 

(Suttonj,  120,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Public  speaking  and  college  entrance  credits  (Reeves), 

65.  no  .  3,  Nov 
Publications,  educational.    See  New  Books  in  educa- 
tion. 


Qulgley,  May  G.:  Books  In  big  print  for  children,  96, 
no.  4,  Dec. 


Radio:  Educational  value,  178,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Radio  spelling  contest:  California,  62.  no.  3,  Nov. 

Radio  talks:  Department  of  Superintendence,  148,  no. 
7,  Mar. 

Ramsey  County,  Minn.:  Hot  lunches  for  rural  school 
children,  119,  no.  6,  Jan. 

Reading:  Cultivating  habit.  202,  no.  9,  May;  promo- 
tion of  causes,  235,  no.  10,  June. 

Recent  German  experiments  in  folk  schools  (Pearson), 
49,  66-67,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Reciprocal  relations  proposed  for  Mexico  and  Brazil 
(Morgan),  251,  no.  10,  June. 

Reclamation  Bureau:  Exhibit  of  activities,  230,  no.  10 
Juno. 

Recreation:  Conference,  228,  no.  10,  June. 

Recreation  Congress:  Meeting,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 


Red  Cross:  Activities,  135,  no.  6,  Feb.;  American, 
service  to  rural  schools.  134-135,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Reduce  teaching  burdens  with  declining  years,  23,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Reeve,  Margaretta  W.:  New  order  in  educational  co- 
operation, 25-26,  46,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Reeves,  J.  Walter:  Public  speaking  and  college  en- 
trance credit,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Regulate  hours  of  high-school  students,  35,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Relation  of  growth  to  school  promotion,  156,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Religion:  Promotion  of  fundamental  principles,  17,  no. 
1.  Sept. 

Religious  education,  95,  no.  4,  Dec.;  California,  192,  no. 
8,  Apr.;  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  86,  no.  4,  Dec; 
Utah,  181,  no.  8,  Apr 

ReUgious  fraternity  demands  high  moral  standards,  228, 
no.  10,  June. 

Removing  the  rural  handicap  in  Maryland  (Lathrop)* 
19,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Reorganization  of  the  elementary  school  (Spain),  176, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Reorganization  on  European  lines  appear  Imminent 
(Blauch),  77-79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Representative  British  city  school  system  (Jewell), 
m-90,  no.  4,  Deo. 

Research  bureau  for  township  high  school,  40,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Resolutions  of  Department  of  Superintendence,  183-184, 
no.  8,  Apr. 

Responsibility  for  the  preschool  child  (Abbot),  62,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

Retail  trade:  London,  training  boys  and  girls,  86,  no.  4, 
Dec. 

Review  of  British  education  in  1923  (Talt).  173,  no.  8. 
Apr. 

Reynolds,  Annie:  Christmas  ofTers  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity, 75-76,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Ridgeway,  N.  J.:  Public  schools  visited  by  parents,  120» 
no.  5,  Jan. 

Robertson  County,  Teun.:  Libraries  in  rural  schools, 

168,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Training  teachers  in  service,  242,  no. 
10,  June. 

Rogers,  J .  F. :  Eight  years  in  the  life  of  Becky  Goodman, 
152-153,  no.  7,  Mar.;  feeding  will  not  change  indi- 
vidual characteristics,  83,  no.  4,  Dec.;  making  progress 
in  education  for  health,  52,  no.  3,  Nov.;  services  of  the 
division  of  physical  education  and  school  hygiene,  215, 
no.  9,  May;  what  is  physical  education?  106,  no.  5, 
Jan. 

Rotary  clubs:  And  education,  83,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Rural  child  labor  versus  rural  education  (Abel),  130-131, 
no.  6,  Feb. 

Rural  children:  Iowa,  intensive  study,  125,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Rural  communities  will  celebrate  National  Music 
Week,  156,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Rural  education:  Influence  of  land-grant  colleges,  121, 
132-133.  no.  6,  Feb.;  work  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, 211-212,  no.  9,  May. 

Rural  education  specialist:  Wanted  for  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 36,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Rural-school  demonstration  in  Lagrange  and  Johnson 
Counties,  Ind.,  181,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Rural  school  h^th  program  (Sherman),  161,  no.  7, 
March. 

Rural  schools:  Architecture,  130,  no.  6,  Feb.;  attend- 
ance. 64,  no.  3,  Nov.;  extending  the  reach,  60-62, 
no.  3,  Nov.;  Improperly  housed  and  poorly  taught, 

169,  182,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Indiana,  40,  no.  2,  Oct.;  libra- 
ries, Robertson  County,  Tenn.,  168,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
library  service,  55,  no.  3,  Nov.;  Maryland,  remov- 
ing handicap,  19,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Ohio,  transformed 
under  1914  code,  139-140,  no.  6,  Feb.;  Pennsylvania, 
music  taught  successfully,  123-124.  no.  6,  Feb.; 
problems  of  improvement,  72,  no.  3,  Nov.;  service 
of  American  Red  Cross,  134-i:j5,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Russia:  Illiteracy,  10,  no.  1,  Sept. 

S 

Safety  teaching:  Missouri,  "  Block  system,"  64,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  St.  Louis,  motion  pictures  used,  71,  no.  3, 
Nov.;  Wilmington,  Del.,  schools,  63,  no.  2,  Nov. 

Safety  teaching  in  our  schools,  181,  no.  8,  Apr. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Educa- 
tional work,  237-238,  no.  10,  June. 

St.  Jo-seph,  Mo.:  Modern  school  plant  at  low  cost,  14, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Salas  Marchan,  M.:  American  equipment  is  an  ex- 
ample and  Inspiration,  166,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Salesmanship:  Columbia  University,  167,  no.  7,  Mar.; 
London,  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Savings  fund  for  students:  Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, 202,  no.  9,  May. 

Saxony:  Reducing  teaching  burden,  23,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
vocational  guidance,  physicians  cooperate,  20,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

Schmidt,  Evelyn  C:  Children  of  Labrador  know  little 
of  pleasure,  100,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Scholarships:  Medical,  9,  no.  I,  Sept. 

Scholarships  and  prizes  for  essays,  17,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Scholarships  In  American  universities  for  Englishmen, 
4,  no.  1,  Sept. 

School  and  library  in  pageantry  (Mason),  6,  no.  1, 
Sept. 

School  attendance:  Rural  communities,  64,  no.  3,  Nov. 

School  credit  for  home  reading,  56,  no.  3,  Nov. 

School  health  program,  99,  no.  5,  Jan. 

School  holidays:  Elimination  urged  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, 24,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Schoolhouses:  Jackson,  Mich.,  used  for  community 
purposes,  71,  no.  3,  Nov.;  New  Jersey,  condition,  51, 
no.  3,  Nov. 

"School  Life":  Special  numbers,  236,  no.  10,  June. 

School  lunch:  New  York  State,  151,  no.  7,  Mar. 


School  management:  Problems,  180.  no.  8,  Apr. 
School  nurse  and  teacher:  Cooperation,  118,  no.  5,  Jan. 
School  nurses:   Prompt  action  demanded,  210,  no.  9, 

May. 
School  of  training  in  retail  distribution,  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 
School  officers  favor  parent-teacher  associations,  48, 

no.  2,  Oct. 
School  savings:  Gilbert,  Minn.,  210,  no.  9,  May. 
School  surveys:  Georgia,  county,  33,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  232,  no.  10,  June;  Stamford,  Conn.,  86, 

no.  4,  Dec.;   Tennessee,  higher  education,  120,  no. 

5,  Jan.;    Uniontown,  Pa.,  building  situation,  244, 

no.  10,  June. 
School  systems:   Birmingham,  England,  89-90,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
School  systems,  city.    See  City  school  systems. 
School  term:  Waning  In  cities,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Schools  leave  children  little  time  (Letcher),  06,  no.  4, 

Dec. 
School's  most  useful  auxiliary,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Schurz,  Carl:  On  education,  256,  no.  10,  June. 
Scientific  aspects  of  the  study  of  education,  136,  no.  6, 

Feb. 
Scott,  Emmet  J.:  Howard,  the  national  university  of 

the  Negro  race,  243-244,  no.  10,  June. 
Secondary  education:  Spain,  157,  no,  7,  Mar. 
Secretarial  training:  Conference,  30,  no,  2,  Oct. 
Selecting  and  educating  the  gifted  child,  180,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Service  bureau  established  for  classical  teachers,  88, 

no.  4,  Dec. 
Service  citizens  conduct  an  Americanization  bureau,  79, 

no.  4,  Dec. 
Service  of  American  Red  Cross  to  rural  schools  (Lane) 

134-135,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Services  of  the  division  of  physical  education  and  school 

hygiene  (Rogers),  216,  no.  9,  May. 
Seven-year  course:  Elementary  schools.  208,  no.  9,  May. 
Seven-year  system  of  schools,  220,  no.  9,  May. 
Sherman,  Florence  G.:  Footlights,  22,  no.  1,  Sept.; 

health  of  teachers  and  health  workers,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.; 

the  rural  school  health  program.  161,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Shorter  elementary  course  involves  no  loss,  5,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Shorter  elementary  course  of  study  (Ives),  184,  no.  8, 

Apr. 
Skantz,  Per:  As  a  Swedish  schoolmaster  views  Ameri- 
can education,  185-186,  no.  8,  Apr.:  educational  mat- 
ters, Swedish  and  American,  53-54,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Small,  Wlllard  S.:  You  should  play  as  long  as  you  live, 

144,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Social  studies.  1,  16-17,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Sociology:  Distinctive  contribution,  16-17,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Some  British  impressions  of  American  universities,  164, 

no.  7,  Mar. 
Some  educational  features  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 

(Bain),  246-247,  no.  10,  June. 
Some  noteworthy  efforts  toward  economy  of  time,  165- 

156,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Some  problems  of  health  education  In  colleges  (Wln- 

gert),  149-150,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Some  services  rendered  by  city  school  division  (Defleo- 

baugh),  205,  no.  9,  May. 
South  Australia:  Shortage  of  teachers,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Southern  Appalachians:  Illiteracy,  87-88,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Spain,  Charles  L.:  Reorganization  of  the  elementary 

school,  176,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Spain:  Secondary  education,  157,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Spaniards  desire  American  equipment  for  trade  schools, 

216,  no.  9,  May. 
Special  attention  to  training  teachers  in  service,  242, 

no.  10,  June. 
Special  register  of  efficient  British  teachers  (Talt),  22, 

no.  1,  Sept. 
Specialist  in  rural  education  wanted,  36,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Specialization    in    teacher-training    courses    (Vande- 

walker),  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Spelling:  American  and  British  compared,  52,  no.  3, 

Nov.;  160,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Spelling  contest:  Radio,  62,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Square  deal  for  the  country  child  (Summers),  64,  no.  3, 

Stamford,  Conn.:  School  survey,  86,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Standards  fixed  by  parent-teacher  associations,  180, 

no.  8,  Apr. 
Staunch  advocate  of  education  te  dead  (Tigert),  1-2, 

no.  1,  Sept. 
"State  letter:"  Missouri  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, 191,  no.  8,  Apr. 
State  Normal  School.  East  Radford,  Va.:  Course  in 

home  economics  required,  191,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Statistics:  Influence  in  unifying  American  education, 

222-223,  no.  9,  May. 
Stearns,  Alfred  E.:  On  public  speaking,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Stevenson,  Mabel  3.:  Convenient  provision  for  hot 

lunches,  119,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Stimulates  establishment  of  libraries  in  rural  schools, 

168,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Street  safety:  Qulncy  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  215,  no.  9, 

May. 
Student  fees  pay  small  part  of  cost,  190,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Student  loans  upon  business  basis,  192,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Students:  Chinese  in  United  States,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.; 

Latin  American  in  United  States,  196,  no.  9,  M^y; 

London,  reduced  carfare,  99,  no.  5,  Jan.;  Missouri, 

state  appropriations  for  needy,  47,  no.  2,  Oct.;  state 

colleges,  63,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Students    (American);  Enrolled    in    institutions    of 

higher  edurjtion  in  England,  36,  no.  2,  Oct.;  stranded 

in  Europe,  14,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Students'  loan  fund:  University  of  Tennessee,  56,  no. 

3,  Nov. 
Students  paid  while  attending  school,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Study  of  elementary  nwal  school  agriculture  (Windes), 

41-43,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Subnormal  children:  Classes,  143,  no.  6,  Feb. 
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Subnormal  pupils:  Ohio,  teaching,  140,  no.  8,  Fob. 
Successful  high  school  cooperative  course,  148,  no.  7, 

Mar. 
Summer  camp  for  Chicago  boys  (Seals),  166,  no.  7, 

Mar. 
Summer  schools:  Universities,  85,  no.  4,  Dec.;  Sweden, 

compensation  to  students,  68,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Summers.   Alexander:  Square  deal   for   the  country 

child,  64,  no.  3,  Nov.  - 
Sundwall,  John:  Physical  education  and  school  health, 

97,  115-116,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Superintendent  and  principal,  180,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Superintendent  should  be  the  best  teacher,  143,  no.  6, 

Superintendents  of  schools:  Rural,  training  in  service, 

154-155,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Supervision  of  schools:  Montgomery  Cotmty,  Md., 

142-143,  no.  6,  Feb. 
Survey  of  business  opportunities  in  Indiana,  144,  no. 

6,  Feb. 
Surveys,  school.  See  School  surveys. 
Sutton,  Harvey:  Public  health   purchasable;  health 

insurance  cheap,  120,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Sweden:  Compensation  to  summer  school  students, 

68,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Swedish    schoolmaster    views    American    education 

(Skanti),  186-186,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Swedish  system  of  physical  training,  106,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Swetland,  R.  W.:  On  public  speaking,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Swiggett,  Glen  L.:  Commerce  and  the  engineer,  214, 

no.  9,  May. 
Swimming:  Instruction  in  Chicago  high  schools.  212, 

no.  9,  May. 
Systematic  attempts  to  measure  mentality  (Calvin). 

73-74,  84-85,  no.  4,  Dec. 


Taft,  Jessie:  Turn  good  intentions  into  channels  of 
objective  achievement,  113-114,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Tait,  Fred:  Favorable  pension  system  for  British 
teachers,  81,  no.  4,  Dec;  review  of  British  education 
in  1923,  173,  no.  8,  Apr.;  special  register  of  efficient 
British  teachers,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Take  stock  of  your  health  now,  5,  no.  1,  Sept 

Taylor,  Lloyd:  On  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
157.  no.  7,  Mar. 

Teacher  and  school  nurse:  Cooperation,  118.  no.  5,  Jan. 

Teacher-training:  Equipment  of  college  faculty,  146, 
162-164,  no.  7,  Mar.;  home  economics,  15,  no.  1, 
Sept.;  United  States,  centennial  celebration,  107.  no. 

6,  Jan.;  courses  in  elementary  schools,  70,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
physical  education,  high  schools  of  Missouri,  86,  no. 

4,  Dec;  resolutions  of  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, 184,  no.  8,  Apr.;  Virginia,  192,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Teacher  training  in  service:  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  242,  no. 
10,  June. 

Teachers:  America's  first  school  for  preparing,  4,  no. 
1,  Sept.;  Dayton,  Ohio,  35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  England, 
study  modern  languages  on  Continent,  35,  no.  2, 
Oct.;  equipment  of  college  faculty,  145,  162-164,  no. 

7,  Mar.;  health,  68,  no.  3,  Nov.;  London,  lectures, 
35,  no.  2,  Oct.;  Saxony,  reducing  teaching  burdens, 
23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  South  Australia,  62,  no.  3,  Nov.; 
tenure  of  ofHce,  3,  no.  1,  Sept.;  Texas,  228.  no.  10, 
June;  Tulsa,  Okla.,  travel  encouraged  by  board  of 
education,  83.  no.  4,  Dec;  University  of  Wisconsin, 
22,  no.  1.  Sept.;  Virginia,  course  in  physical  educa- 
tion required,  217,  no.  9,  May;  West  Virginia,  addi- 
tional pay  for  special  activities,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 
See  also  Normal  schools;  Teachers'  certificates; 
Teachers'  pensions. 

Teachers'  certificates:  Nebraska,  emergency,  43,  no  2, 

Oct. 
Teachers  (classical):  Service  bureau  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 88.  no.  4,  Dec. 
Teachers'  colleges:  Equipment  of  faculty,  145, 162-164, 

no.  7,  Mar. 
Teachers'  colleges  organize  to  raise  standards,  12,  no.  1, 

Sept. 
Teachers  (colored):  Attendance  at  Hampton  Institute, 

14,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Teachers  (Great  Britain):  Outlook  In  1923,  173,  no.  8, 

Apr.;  special  register  of  efl^cient,  22,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Teachers*^  salaries:  States  prohibiting  discrimination 

between  men  and  women,  242,  no.  10,  June. 
Teachers  needed  for  Philippine  Islands,  157,  no.  7, 

Mar. 
Teachers'  pensions:  Great  Britain,  81,  no.  4,  Dec 
Teachers  should  make  simple  physical  tests  (Bradley). 

104,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Teaching  safety  on  public  highways,  27,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Teller,  Henry  M.:  On  public  schools,  228,  no.  10,  June- 

on  public  schools,  248,  no.  10.  June. 
Tennessee:  School  survey  of  higher  education,  120,  no. 

5,  Jan. 

Tennessee,  University  of.    See  University  of  Tennessee. 

Tenure  of  office:  Teachers,  3,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Texas:  Bonus  for  teachers,  228,  no.  10,  June;  parent- 
teacher  associations.  33,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Textbooks  (free):  Oklahoma  public  schools,  28,  no.  2. 
Oct. 

Textile  High  School,  New  York  City:  Operated  on 
cooperative  plan,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Third  annual  conference  on  platoon  plan  (Deffen- 
baugh),  177,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Thomas,  John  M.:  On  public  speaking,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Thrift:  Teaching  children,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Tigert.  John  J.:  An  organization  by  the  teachers  and 
for  the  teachers,  195-196,  no.  9,  May;  appreciation  of 
President  Coolidge,  34,  no.  2,  Oct.;  stanch  advocate 
of  education  is  dead,  1-2,  no.  1,  Sept.;  the  burden  of 
woman,  37-38,  no.  2,  Oct. 


Tingley,  Louise:  Place  of  the  library  training  class,  18, 

no.  1,  Sept. 
To  cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  (Lombard),  202,  no.  9, 

May. 
To  develop  respect  for  manual  professions  (Cram),  169, 

no.  7,  Mar. 
To  stabilize  our  minds  and  spirits,  164,  no.  7,  Mar. 
Toll.  Mrs.  Charles  H.:  Mothers' reading  circle  success 

fully  conducted,  31-32,  no.  2,  Oct. 
Too  many  holidays  a  serious  evil,  24,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Touring  plan  of  instruction:  Oregon,  202,  no.  9,  May. 
Trade  education:  Dressmaking  taught  in  high  school, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  171,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Trade  schools:  SpaUi,  American  equipment,  216,  no.  9, 

May. 
Training  in  housekeeping  makes  teachers  independent 

(Moffett),  191,  no.  8,  Apr. 
Trainhig  rural  superintendents  in' service,  154-155,  no. 

7,  Mar. 
Training  teachers  of  home  economics,  15,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Trains  Frenchmen  in  American  library  methods,  88, 

no.  4,  Dec. 
Transportation  of  pupils  to  school.  60-62,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Tuberculous  children:  Provision  for  in  Minneapolis 

school  and  hospiul,  119,  no.  5,  Jan.;  treatment  in 

London,  83,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Tulsa,  Okla.:  Travel  by  teachers,  83,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Turn  good  intentions  into  channels  of  objective  achieve- 
ment (Taft),  113-114,  no.  5,  Jan. 
Two  conferences  on  school  health  supervision,  32.  no. 

2,  Oct. 


Underweight  pupils:  Providence,  R.  I.,  198,  no.  9,  May. 

Uniontown,  Pa.:  School-building  survey,  244,  no.  10, 
June. 

United  Parents'  Associations  of  Greater  New  York: 
Permanent  home,  79,  no.  4,  Dec. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  Activities,  227, 
no.  10,  June;  commercial  education  section,  214,  no. 
9,  May;  exhibit  of  educational  activities.  229,  no.  10, 
June;  higher  education,  199-201,  no.  9,  May;  higher 
standards  for  Oregon  institutions,  :£S.  no.  7,  Mar.; 
historical  sketch,  195-196,  no.  9,  May;  home  econom- 
ics division;  218,  no.  9.  May;  home  education  sec- 
tion, 202,  no.  9,  May;  index  to  bulletins,  14,  no. 
Sept.;  industria, specialist  and  statistician,  159,  no. 
7,  Mar.;  information  concerning  Federal  publi- 
cations, 100.  no.  5,  Jan.;  kindergarten  section,  217, 
no.  9,  May;  land-grant  colleges,  216,  no.  9,  May; 
library,  203-204,  no.  9,  May;  moved  to  Interior 
Department  building,  96,  no.  4,  Dec;  results  of 
Its  work,  206,  no.  9,  \Iay;  rural  education  division, 
211-212,  no.  9,  May;  service  rendered  to  city  schools, 
205,  no.  9,  May;  training  Alaskan  natives  to  be 
seamen,  107,  no.  6,  Jan.;  physical  education  and 
school  hygiene  division,  215,  no.  9,  May. 

United  States  Government  and  education,  199,  no.  9, 
May. 

Universities:  Belgium,  graduate  fellowships,  100,  no.  5, 
Jan.;  British  impressions  of  American,  164,  no.  7, 
Mar.;  encourage  high-school  expansion,  79.  no.  4, 
Dec;  scholarships  for  Englishmen,  4,  no.  1,  Sept.; 
summer  schools,  85,  no.  4,  Dec  See  also  Higher  edu- 
cation. 

Universities  prepare  parent-teacher  programs  (Lom- 
bard), 54,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  courses  for  Americans  and  Scandinavians, 
160,  no.  7,  Mar. 

University  graduates  enter  teaching  profession,  22,  no. 

1,  Sept. 

University  of  Berlin:  Enrollment,  69,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  California:  Dramatics,  65,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  Chicago:  Maintains  downtown  college 
for  teachers,  20,  no.  1,  Sept.;  organization  of  new 
medical  school.  88,  no.  4,  Dec. 

University  of  Geneva:  Foreign  students,  169,  no.  7, 
Mar. 

University  of  Lille:  Courses  for  Americans  and  Scandi- 
navians, 159,  no.  7,  Mar. 

University  of  Michigan:  Conditions  of  admission  made 
harder,  4,  no.  1,  Sept. 

ITnlversity  of  Oregon:  Filipino  and  American  students' 
club,  107,  no.  5,  Jan. 

University  of  Oxford.    See  Oxford  Universltv. 

University  of  Paris:  Victor  Hugo  chair,  59,  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  Tennessee:  Aflaiiation  with  Tennessee 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  27,  no.  2,  Oct.;  students* 
loan  fund,  66.  no.  3,  Nov. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Graduates  who  enter  teach- 
ing, 22,  no.  1,  Sept.;  military  drill  optional,  70,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

University  recognizes  parent-teacher  movement,  28.  no. 

2,  Oct. 

Unusual  progress  by  Maryland  schools,  71,  no.  3,  Nov. 
Utah:    Use  of  schoolhouscs  for  religious  instruction, 
181,  no.  8,  Apr. 


Vandewalker,  Nina  C:  Kindergarten  progress  in  two 
years,  172-173,  no.  8,  Apr.;  specialization  In  teacher- 
trahamg  courses,  70,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Victor  Hugo  chair:  University  of  Paris,  59,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Vilas,  William  F.:  On  education,  245,  no.  10,  June;  on 
learning  and  character,  236,  no.  10,  June. 

Virginia:  Normal  schools,  names  changed  to  teachers' 
colleges,  173,  no.  8,  Apr.;  weighing  school  children, 
110,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Visual  education:  Course  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, 252,  no.  10,  June. 

Vocational  and  cultural  education,  94,  no.  4,  Dec. 


Vocational  education:  Cooperative  course,  York,  P», 
148,  no.  7,  Mar. ;  trade  analysis,  15,  no.  1,  Sept. 

Vocational  guidance:  Saxony,  physicians  coopert^  20, 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Vocational  guidance  as  an  essential  adjunct  of  too- 
tional  education,  190,  no.  8,  Apr. 

W 

Waite,  Mary  G.:  American  education  and  the  kin- 
dergarten, 51,  no.  3,  Nov.;  contributions  to  kinder- 
garten progress,  217,  no.  9,  May;  how  the  kindergar- 
ten prepares  children  for  primary  work,  91-92,  no.  4, 
Dec;  lessons  In  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Washing- 
ton, 125,  no.  6,  Feb.;  new  kindergarten  journal  soon 
to  appear  168.  no.  7,  Mar. 

Walker,  Mrs.  Clifford  W.:  Demands  intelligent  care 
in  preschool  period,  33,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Waning  school  term  of  the  cities,  34,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Warfleld,  William  A.:  Educational  features  of  the 
Freedmen's  Hospital,  248,  no.  10,  June. 

Washbume,  Carleton  W.:  Merits  of  the  individual 
plan  of  Instruction,  179,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Washington,  D.  C:  Development,  27,  no.  2,  Oct 

Washington's  birthday:  Lessons,  128,  no.  6,  Feb. 

Wedgwood,  Harriet:  Concerning  the  school  health  pro- 
gram, 99,  no.  5,  Jan.  -• 

Weighing  school  children:  Virginia,  110,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Welfare  issues:  The  six  P's,  32,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Wenatchee,  Wash.:  Parent-teachers  "mixer,"  56,  no.  3, 
Nov. 

West  Vh-ginia:  Consolidation  of  schools,  131,  no.  6, 
Feb.;  teachers,  additional  pay  for  special  activities,  22, 
no.  1.  Sept. 

What  IS  physical  education?  (Rogers),  106,  no.  5,  Jan. 

What  supervision  has  done  for  Montgomery  C^wmty 
(Pearson),  142-143,  no.  6,  Feb. 

What  the  Bureau  of  Education  does  for  primary  educa- 
tion (Fox),  213-214,  no.  9,  May. 

Wheelock,  Lucy:  Kindergartens  and  parent-teacher 
associations,  47,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Wherefore  of  American  Education  Week,  82,  no.  4,  Dec. 

Whitcomb,  Emeline  S.:  How  the  Bureau  of  Education 
aids  home  economics,  218,  no.  9,  May. 

Who  will  be  brave  enough  to  do  it?    306,  no.  9,  May. 

Why  educational  objectives?  174,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Wichita,  Kans.:  Parent-teacher  associations,  35,  no.  % 
Oct. 

Wilbur,  Ray  L.:  Health  aspect  of  the  world's  children. 
25.  36,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Will  supply  information  on  teaching  Constitution,  164, 
no.  7,  Mar. 

Williams,  T.  E.:  Work-study-play  plan  in  high  schools, 
11,  nos,  1,  Sept. 

Wilson,  Woodrow:  Appreciation  of,  151,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Windes,  Eustace  E.:  Present  vfewpoint  of  education  in 
America,  111-112,  no.  5,  Jan.;  study  of  elementary 
rural  school  agriculture,  41-43,  no.  2,  Oct. 

Wingert,  H.  S.:  Some  problems  of  health  education  in 
colleges,  149-150,  no.  7,  Mar. 

Winuetka,  111.:  Individual  instruction,  179,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Wisconsin:  State  board  of  education  abolished,  3. 
no.  1,  Sept. 

Wisconsin,  University  of.  See  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Wolcott,  John  D.:  Bureau  of  Education  library  serves 
American  teachers,  203-204,  no.  9,  May;  new  books  in 
education,  21,  no.  1,  Sept.,  45,  no.  2,  Oct.,  60,  no.  3, 
Nov.,  92,  no.  4,  Dec,  117,  no.  5,  Jan.,  141,  no.  6,  Feb., 
165,  no.  7,  Mar.,  189,  no.  3,  Apr.,  221,  no.  9,  May, 
253,  no.  10,  June. 

Women:  Athletics,  178-179,  no.  8,  Apr.;  college,  gaininf 
in  stature,  23,  no.  1,  Sept.;  denied  full  memberships 
and  degrees  at  Cambridge  University,  40,  no.  2; 
Oct.;  dependence  of  schools  and  churches  on,  37-38, 
no.  2,  Oct. 

Worcester,  Mass.:  Exhibit  of  approved  first-grade 
methods,  105,  no.  5,  Jan. 

Work,  Hubert:  Directs  general  educational  work  of 
National  Government,  227-228,  no.  10,  June;  educa- 
tion is  learning  to  do,  193,  no.  9,  May;  on  education, 
232,  no.  10,  June. 

Work  of  rural  education  division  (Cook),  211-212, 
no.  9,  May. 

Work-study-play  plan  hi  high  schools  (Williams),  11, 
no.  1,  Sept.    See  also  Platoon  schools. 

Workers'  college  for  full-time  students,  59,  no.  3,  Nov. 

Workers'  college  offers  smnmer  course,  190,  no.  8,  Apr. 

Workers'  university:  Poland,  189,  no.  8,  Apr. 
World  Conference  on  Education:  Meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, 9,  no.  1,  Sept. 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations:  Prize  for 

educational  plan,  135,  no.  6,  Feb. 
World   friendship:  Promotion   by  American  School 

Citizenship  League,  109,  no.  5,  Jan. 
World  peace  was  the  Iceynote,  9,  no.  1,  Sept. 
World  problems:  Discussion,  12,  no.  1,  Sept. 
Writing:  Kindergartens,  92,  no.  4,  Dec. 
Wyommg:  Agricultural   classes,    245,    no.   10,  Jane; 
State  aid  in  training  teachers,  8,  no.  1,  Sept. 


Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  Health  education,  148,  no.  7,  Mar. 
York,  Pa.:  High  school  cooperative  course,  148,  no.  7, 

Mar. 
You  should  play  as  long  as  you  live  (Small),  144,  no.  <h 

Feb. 


Zook,  George  F.:  The  Bureau  of  Education  and  higher 
education,  199-201,  no.  9,  May. 
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Contributions   of  the  Social 
Studies 

Tht  Distinctive  Contributions  of  History,  Economics,  Political 

Science,    Sociology,  and    Geography  to    a    School  Curriculum 

Organized  Around  Social  Objectives.     Formulation  Produced 

After  Extensive  Discussion  by  Representative  Specialists 

By    THE    JOINT  COMMISSION  ON    THE  PRESENTATION   OF 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

IF  IT  BE  accepted  that  the  school  curriculum  (indeed,  the 
whole  school  life)  should  be  organized  around  social  objec- 
tives, it  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  of  that  curriculum  is  to 
enable  our  youth  to  realize  what  it  means  to  live  in  society,  to 
appreciate  how  people  have  lived  and  do  live  together,  and  to 

understand  the  conditions  essential  to  living      

together  well;  to  the  end  that  our  youth      HH^H^H^H 

may  develop    such  abilities,  inclinations, 

and  ideals  as  may  qualify  them  to  take  an 

intelligent  and  effective  part  in  an  evolving 

society. 

The  DisUncUce  CofUribulhn  of  History 

History  deals  with  the  whole  past  life  of 
mankind  and  is  as  many-sided  as  life  itself. 
History  inevitably  appeals  differently  to 
different  persons.  Some  profit  chiefly  by 
the  stimulus  to  their  imagination;,  others 
broaden  their  horizon  by  a  larger  view  of  the 
world  and  its  development;  still  others 
find  their  political  understanding  stimulated 
by  more  detailed  study  of  the  political  and 
social  problems  of  the  past. 

The  distinctive  contribution  of  history  to 
a  school  curriculum  organized  around  social 
objectives  is  the  portrayal  of  human  events 
and  activities  as  they  actually  occurred; 
its  guiding  principles  are  continuity  and 
development.    Therefore  these  events  and 
activities   are    not   regarded   as    isolated, 
unrelated,  or  of  equal  importance.    Every 
condition  or  event  is  conceived  to  be  re- 
lated to  something  that  went  before  and  to 
something  that   comes   after.     Conditions       h^^^^^^^^^h 
and  events  are  deemed  important  in  so  far 
as  they  serve  to  throw  light  upon  some  course  of  development. 
More  briefly,  then,  a  special  and  peculiar  function  of  history  is  to 
trace  development. 

History  places,  and  helps  to  explain,  successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  mankind.    In  the  light  of  history  our  most  valued 
( Continued  on  page  16.) 
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Stanch  Advocate  of  Educa- 
tion is  Dead. 

Lamented  President  Was  a  Teacher  in  His  Early  Manhood. 

Regarded  Increased  Expenditures  for  Education  as  a  Good  Omen. 

In  Last  Message  Urged  Congress  to  Reduce  Adult  Illiteracy. 

Manifested  Steadfast  Faith  in  Public  Education 


I 


Sn  Memsxviam 


Matron  <&.  Harding 


By  JNO.  J.  TIGERT 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

N  THE  PASSING  of  President  Harding  education  lost  a  great 
advocate.  During  the  early  years  of  his  career,  marked  by 
such  varied  struggles  for  a  livelihood  and  a  start  in  the  world, 
the  late  President,  following  the  example  of  many  of  our  Presi- 
dents, taught  a  district  school.    From  that  early  experience  until 

the  very  last  the  welfare  of  the  people  and, 

■■i^HHl^Hi  particularly,  educational  opportunities  for 
the  masses,  lay  close  to  his  great  heart.  In 
his  last  message  to  Congress  he  made  a  ma- 
jor appeal  on  behalf  of  a  program  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  for  relieving 
our  country  of  its  large  burden  of  adult  illit- 
erates as  compared  with  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean countries. 

President  Harding  was  not  one  of  those 
who  was  alarmed  by  the  increasing  cost  of 
education,  but  rather  he  regarded  increased 
expenditures  for  schools  as  a  good  omen. 
In  an  address  delivered  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  shortly  after  assuming  the 
presidency,  he  said:  "If  ever  we  *  catch  up' 
in  provision  of  educational  facilities  it  will 
mean  to  me,  not  that  our  problem  is  solved, 
but  that  we  have  our  first  occasion  of  real 
concern.  For  no  people  ever  approached 
the  lavishness  with  which,  from  public  reve- 
nue and  private  purse,  Americans  have 
given  to  support  education;  nowhere  has  it 
been  so  easy  for  the  poor  man  or  woman  to 
gain  its  richest  privilege.  Yet,  the  more 
generously  we  provide  to-day  the  greater  is 
the  deficiency  to-morrow,  and  I  am  glad  it 
is  thus.  So  long  as  the  eagerness  for  educa- 
■HH^HH^^^B  tion  outruns  our  most  generous  provision  of 
facilities,  there  will  be  assurance  that  we  are 
going  ahead,  not  backward.  I  am  glad  that,  though  we  have  bil- 
lions of  investments  in  our  educational  plant,  there  are  yet  more 
people  seeking  education,  more  demands  for  educated  people  than 
can  be  cared  for.  So  long  as  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  public 
revenue  properly  devoted  to  education  is  increasing,  I  desire  to  be 
counted  among  those  in  public  life  ready  and  anxious  to  struggle 
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with  the  problem  of  raising  the  neceaeary 
revenues.  But  in  that  struggle  public  offi- 
cials require  the  help  and  counsel  of  every 
citizen  who  visions  the  vital  nature  of  this 
problem.  Only  by  such  united  effort  can 
we  hope  to  meet  this,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
m^nt  demands  which  these  anxious  times 
are  pressing  upon  us.  I  wish  it  were  possi- 
ble for  us  to  drive  home  to  the  whole  Ameri- 
csm  people  the  conviction  of  needed  concern 
for  our  educational  necessities.  We  must 
have  more  and  better  teachers,  and  to  get 
them  the  profession  must  be  compensated  as 
it  deserves." 

Deep  Concern  for  Welfare  of  Teachers. 

The  late  President  plead  for  better  trained 
and  better  compenciated  teachers,  though  he 
held  that  the  chief  rewards  for  teaching  and 
for  public  service  alike  could  never  be 
material.  His  deep  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  his  ''countrymen,"  as  he  liked  to  term 
them,  was  revealed  in  his  plan  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  executive  departments  of  the 
Grovernment  with  a  new  Department  of 
Education  and  Welfare.  Thus  he  would 
have  given  to  education  and  related  sub- 
jects a  place  second  to  no  interest  in  the 
executive  councils  of  the  Government.     • 

The  writer  was  fortunate  to  be  a  member 
of  the  party  which  accompanied  President 
Harding  on  the  ill-starred  journey  to  Alaska. 
On  this  trip  I  was  surprised  more  than 
once  by  the  President's  interest  and  con- 
cern for  the  natives  of  Alaska  and  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  among  these 
primitive  people.  The  first  surprise  came 
when  he  altered  his  original  plan  of  first 
setting  foot  on  Alaskan  soil  at  Ketchikan 
by  turning  aside  to  greet  the  natives  at 
Metlakatla.  Here,  in  the  United  States 
public  school,  among  the  picturesque  na- 
tive inhabitants,  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  to  visit  this  far-away  "empire 
of  ours,"  as  he  termed  it,  first  greeted  the 
Alaskans.  Later,  in  his  address  on  Alaska, 
delivered  at  Seattle,  the  last  of  the  Presi- 
dent's important  formal  speeches,  he  paid 
tribute  to  the  native  of  Alaska  by  express- 
ing his  regard  for  him  as  a  citizen  and  his 
doubt  whether  any  similar  primitive  race 
had  ever  been  brought  so  quickly  to  a 
<x)rresponding  stage  of  education  and 
civilization. 

IVas  Inierested  in  Reindeer  Industry, 

At  another  point  on  the  journey  I  asked 
the  President's  permission  to  introduce  two 
of  our  superintendents.  Though  the  hour 
was  late  and  I  did  not  wish  to  detain  the 
President,  he  invited  us  to  sit  down,  lit 
his  pipe,  and  for  nearly  half  an  hour  plied 
us  with  questions  about  the  activities  of 
the  bureau,  particularly  the  reindeer  in- 
dustry .  He  displayed  an  interest  so  earnest 
and  a  knowledge  so  comprehensive  of  the 
problems  involved  that  we  were  all  amazed. 


In  these  and  in  other  ways  without 
number  President  Harding  revealed  his 
interest  and  accorded  his  unstinted  support 
to  education  and  welfare  among  all  the 
people  of  the  great  Republic  in  which  he 
took  so  much  pride  and  in  the  service  of 
which  he  ungrudgingly  gave  his  life.  Dur- 
ing something  more  than  two  years'  time 
in  which  I  had  the  honor  to  act  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  under  his  administra- 
tion, I  found  the  President  always  ready 
to  hear  any  matter  that  I  had  to  put  before 
him,  eager  to  give  advice  and  assistance, 
and  at  no  time  did  he  refuse  a  request. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  estimate 
President  Harding  as  a  statesman,  but  we 
have  seized  this  opportunity  to  give  the 
readers  of  School  Life  a  brief  reminder  of 
President  Harding's  constant  encourage- 
ment, untiring  interest,  and  steadfast  faith 
in  education. 

Common  Virtues  the  EsserKe  of  Greatness 

Others  with  more  ability  and  ample  space 
and  time  will  portray  the  late  President's 
personality  and  character.  We  attended  a 
memorial  service  for  the  President  at  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing his  death,  held  in  Stanley  Park, where 
only  a  few  days  before  we  had  heard  him  de- 
liver his  "neighborly  talk"  which  stirred 
all  Canada.  At  this  memorial  service  the 
speaker  gave  a  happy  characterization  of 
our  late  President  which  seemed  to  me  to 
grasp  some  of  his  most  conspicuous  quali- 
ties. He  said  that  President  Harding  re- 
vealed to  them  in  high  relief  four  conmion 
qualities,  all  of  which,  though  common,  were 
of  the  essence  of  greatness,  common  honesty, 
common  courtesy,  conmion  sympathy,  and 
conunon  sense.  All  who  knew  him  will 
appreciate  the  abundance  with  which  he 
possessed  these  qualities. 

World  Needs  Gospel  of  bote 

Lastly,  we  must  not  overlook  that  Presi- 
dent Harding  was  a  believer  in  God  and  a 
stanch  Christian  gentleman.  He  possessed 
an  uncommon  religious  strain;  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  upon  church,  even  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  last  divine  service  that  he 
attended  in  the  little  native  church  at  Sitka, 
the  old  Russian  capital,  where  he  bade 
farewell  to  Alaska.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning  and  the  President  had  pointed  to 
the  life  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  as  he  greeted 
the  people  of  Sitka  when  he  stepped  ashore. 
With  considerable  inconvenience,  but  with 
an  evident  joy,  he  refused  to  allow  his  desire 
to  spend  an  hour  of  worship  to  be  crowded 
out  in  a  day  already  overcrowded  with 
plans  for  his  reception  and  entertainment. 
His  last  message,  almost  a  posthumous  one, 
read  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  died  by 
his  secretary  to  the  Knights  Templars  of 
California,  in  presenting  a  banner  from  the 
commanderies  of  Ohio,  is  a  priceless  gem 


among  sermons — for  such  it  is — an  ex- 
pression of  faith  in  God,  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  need  of  the  world  to-day  of 
the  gospel  of  love  and  the  spirit  of  sernce. 
We  can  not  do  better  in  closing  this  in- 
adequate tribute  than  by  quoting  some  of 
his  words:  "I  am  sure  the  mission  of  the 
beauseant  will  be  a  failiire  if  its  travels  are 
made  simply  a  matter  of  symbolism  and 
pageantry.  It  bears  emblazoned  upon 
it  the  supplication  'Not  unto  us,  0  Lord, 
not  imto  us;  but  unto  Thy  name  be  the 
glory.'  We  should  glorify  the  holy  name, 
not  by  words,  not  by  praise,  not  by  dis- 
plays at  arms,  but  by  deeds  and  service  in 
behalf  of  human  brotherhood.  Christ,  the 
great  Exemplar  of  our  order,  repeatedly 
urged  this  truth  upon  his  hearers.  There 
was  nothing  mythical  or  mystical  in  the  code 
of  living  preached  by  Jesus  Christ.  The 
lessons  he  taught  were  so  simple  and  plain, 
so  fashioned  to  be  understood  by  the 
himiblest  among  men,  that  they  appealed 
to  the  reason  and  emotions  of  sdl.  His 
words  to  the  fishermen  bore  conviction  to 
the  learned  men  of  the  Roman  bench. 
All  of  His  teachings  were  based  upon  the 
broad  groimd  of  fratemalism,  and  justice, 
and  understanding,  from  which  flows 
always  peace.  'A  new  commandment  I 
give  unto  you-that  ye  love  one  another.' 
Surely  in  this  was  'all  the  law  and  the 
gospels.*    «    «    « 

"  I  charge  that  it  shall  not  be  held  as  a 
banner  of  militant  force,  not  as  a  memorial 
of  deeds  of  arms,  not  as  a. mere  piece  of 
ritualistic  pageantry,  but  as  the  symbol 
of  brotherhood,  raised  to  the  glory  of  our 
Grand  Commander,  whose  law  was  love, 
whose  reign  was  peace,  and  for  whom  the 
herald  angels  sang  'Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest;  on  earth  peace  and  good  will 
toward  men. '  " 

Practiced  the  Doctrine  of  Service 

Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  practiced  the 
doctrine  of  service  and  exemplified  the  law 
of  love  throughout  his  life  from  hiunble 
obscurity  as  a  country  boy  to  the  highest 
post  that  can  be  held  by  mortal  man.  To 
no  one  could  the  caption  of  a  great  American 
orator  better  be  applied:  "The  record  of  a 
generous  life  runs  like  a  vine  around  the 
memory  of  all  our  dead  and  every  sweet 
unselfish  act  is  now  a  perfumed  flower." 
Nor  have  we  known  a  man  to  whom  those 
other  words  could  be  more  fittingly  applied: 
"If  everyone  to  whom  he  did  an  act  of  lov- 
ing-kindness were  to  bring  a  blossom  to  his 
grave,  he  would  sleep  to-night  beneath  ft 
wilderness  of  flowers." 

In  order  to  make  living  conditions  attrac- 
tive enough  to  induce  the  high-school  prin- 
cipal to  remain,  taxpayers  of  Manlius,  N.  Y., 
voted  to  build  a  home  for  him  at  a  cost  of 
$7,500. 
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Adequate  Tenure  Laws  Benefit 

Schools 

National   Education   Associations    Committee    Recommends    Permanent 

Certification  After  Approved   Training  and  Probationary  Period^    and 

Dismissal  Only  for  Clearly  Demonstrable  Cause 


IN  CONTENDING  for  teacher  tenure 
we  are  aflking  for  essential  protection, 
not  for  teachers  alone,  but  for  the 
schools  and  school  children,  says  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association's  committee 
on  tenure,  in  its  latest  report.  An  adequate 
tenure  law  compels  school  boards  to  keep 
efficient  teachers  and  pay  them  the  regular 
increases  in  salary  to  which  their  experience 
entitles  them.  It  is  the  lack  of  such  a  law 
that  enables  shortsighted  school  boards  to 
follow  the. ruinous  policy  of  replacing  suc- 
cessful, experienced  teachers  with  recent 
graduates,  so  as  to  save  money  temporarily, 
says  the  report. 

RdaUt)ety  Few  Teachers  Are  PnkcUd 

Only  eight  States  have  tenure  laws, 
CaUfomia,  Colorado,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Montana,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Or^on,  and  in  only  three  of  these 
States,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  and  Maryland, 
is  the  application  of  the  law  State-wide. 
In  New  York  it  applies  to  New  York  City 
only;  in  Massachusetts  to  every  town  except 
Boston;  in  Colorado  to  three  cities  of  20,000 
or  more  inhabitants;  in  Oregon  smd  Cali- 
fwnia  to  the  larger  school  districts.  It  may 
be  seen  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  teachers  are  protected  by  these 
laws,  and  that  rural  teachers  are  usually 
left  out.  But  these  laws,  although  not 
perfect,  are  doing  much  toward  keeping 
successful  teachers  in  the  schools,  while 
providing  for  the  dismissal  of  the  incompe- 
tent. 

After  a  probationary  period  of  from  two 
to  three  years  the  teachers  to  whom  these 
laws  are  applicable  enter  upon  *  *  permanent  * ' 
or  "indefinite' '  tenure.  To  remove  a 
teacher  who  has  successfully  passed  the 
probation  period,  the  school  board  must 
proceed  according  to  law,  notifying  the 
teacher  of  the  charges  against  her,  that  she 
may  answer  them.  In  three  States,  10 
days'  notice  is  required ;  in  three  others  30 
days;  in  two,  a  "reasonable"  time.  In 
Montana  the  teacher  must  be  notified  before 
May  1.  When  the  hearing  has  been  held, 
and  evidence  given,  the  board  education 
decides  whether  to  dismiss  the  teacher,  some 
States  requiring  a  majority  vote  and  some 
a  two-thirds  vote.  In  five  States  the  accused 
teacher  may  be  represented  by  counsel.  In 
Colorado,   if   the   principal   or  immediate 


supervisor  recommends  the  dismissal  of  a 
teacher,  the  board  may  effect  this  dismiBsal 
without  a  hearing. 

Six  States  provide  for  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  school  board.  In  Montana, 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent, in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to 
the  State* Commissioner  of  Education,  while 
in  California  the  only  possible  appeal  is  to 
the  courts.  In  Or^on,  if  fewer  than  five 
members  of  the  board  of  education  vote  for 
dismissal,  a  teacher  may  appeal  to  three 
trial  comnussioners.  In  Maryland,  if  the 
vote  for  dismissal  has  not  been  unanimous, 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent. 

Lam  nU  Always  Suuessful 

The  laws  in  these  States  are  meeting  with 
varying  success.  The  California  law  was 
passed  in  1921  in  spite  of  violent  opposition, 
and  recently  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
to  repeal  it.  Persons  familiar  with  the  Cali- 
fornia situation  believe  that  the  law  needs 
to  be  recast,  reedited,  and  abridged.  It  is 
generally  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  because 
of  its  restricted  application  and  the  indefi- 
niteness  of  its  wording.  It  would  appear, 
^ys  the  report,  that  unless  the  wording  of  a 
law  is  definite,  some  boards  of  education  will 
continue  to  act  arbitrarily  on  the  assimiption 
that  teachers  are  afraid  to  go  to  court  or  have 
not  sufficient  funds  to  do  so.  For  example, 
the  principal  of  a  juiuor  high  school  was  dis- 
missed without  trial  on  the  grounds  that  the 
tenure  provisions  do  not  affect  principals. 
A  suit  appealing  from  this  decision  is  now 
pending  in  the  courts.  Two  other  suits  are 
pending,  both  brought  by  teachers  dismissed 
for  having  married  during  their  incimibency . 
Teachers'  organizations  are  paying  the  costs 
of  these  suits. 

Principles  of  an  Efficient  Law 

In  an  effort  to  draft  a  law  that  will  prevent 
dismissals  of  this  kind  but  will  allow  dis- 
missals for  inefficiency  or  other  just  cause, 
several  studies  have  been  made  of  the  imder- 
lying  principles  of  legislation  on  teacher 
tenure.  The  report  presents  a  formulation 
of  these  principles,  by  Ira  Richardson,  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  which  appears  to 
represent  the  conclusions  of  most  of  the 
recent  studies. 

According  to  this  formulation,  certain 
principles  should  be  in  operation  before  a 


tenure  law  is  instituted;  the  State  should 
give  permanent  certification  after  a  certain 
required  training  and  probationary  period, 
and  should  prescribe  a  minimum  salary 
schedule  based  on  scholastic  and  profes- 
sional training.  But  details  of  salary  sched- 
ule, bases  of  promotion,  ratings,  and  meas- 
ures of  professional  improvement  may  be  left 
to  local  authorities. 

In  framing  and  operating  tenure  laws,  all 
classes  of  public  educational  workers  should 
be  provided  for.  It  should  be  specified  that 
only  clearly  demonstrable  causes  should  be 
the  basis  of  dismissal.  Participation  in  the 
benefits  of  a  tenure  law  should  be  based  on 
evidence  of  satisfactory  preliminary  training 
and  service,  of  ability,  and  of  professional 
spirit.  The  law  should  be  devised  so  as  to 
act  as  a  stimulus  to  better  preparation  and 
more  efficient  service  by  teachers.  Regula- 
tions governing  training,  certification,  •re- 
muneration, and  annuities  or  pensions 
should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  law 
on  tenure. 

Many  of  these  principles  are  embodied  in 
bills  that  have  been  presented  to  State  legis- 
latures, such  as  the  bill  drafted  by  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers '  Association  in  1921 .  During 
the  past  year  two  excellent  bills  were  pre- 
sented to  State  legislatures,  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  one  in  Minnesota,  but  neither  was 


Rre  Prevention  Week,  October  7-13 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  such  disasters  as  the 
recent  schoolhouse  fire  in  Kershaw  County, 
S.  C,  in  which  77  persons,  41  of  them 
children,  lost  their  lives,  fire  prevention 
week  will  be  observed  during  the  week  of 
October  7-13.  Nine  fires  out  of  ten  can 
easily  be  prevented  by  simple  precautions 
and  common  carefulness,  and  the  aim  of  fire 
prevention  week  is  to  educate  the  people  to 
undertake  this  important  duty. 

The  plans  include  a  definite  survey  of 
schools,  churches,  hospitals,  and  State 
institutions  with  a  view  to  gaining  better 
protection  for  those  who  assemble  therein; 
the  teaching  of  fire  prevention  in  every 
school  in  the  coimtry;  enactment  of  good 
building  codes,  improvement  of  present  ones 
where  they  are  deficient,  and  thorough  en- 
forcement of  all  building  codes;  continuous 
inspection  of  buildings  through  a  bureau  of 
fire  prevention  in  fire  departments. 

Twenty-six  States  already  have  laws  re- 
quiring instruction  in  fire  prevention  in  the 
public  schools,  and  much  good  has  been 
done  by  this  means. 


Wisconsin  has  abolished  the  State  board  of 
education.  The  State  university,  the  nor- 
mal schools,  and  the  public  schools  are  now 
controlled  by  separate  boards. 
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America's  First  Teacher  Pre- 
paring School 

Village  of  Concord,   VL,  CdehraUs  Ccn- 

tennial  of  Esiablishment  of  School  Which 

Was  Forerunner  of  Normal  Schools 

By  KATHERINE  M.  COOK 

AUGUST  14  and  15,  1923,  were  memora- 
ble days  in  the  small  village  of  Con- 
cord, Vt.  The  i)eople  of  Concord  com- 
munity and  of  the  State  of  Vermont  pre- 
pared for  those  days  a  unique  celebration  of 
a  momentous  event,  namely,  a  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  first 
school  for  preparing  teachers  on  the  American 
continent.  Local  historians  assure  us  that 
this  was  the  legitimate  forenmner  of  the 
modern  normal  school  even  to  the  inclusion 
of  young  children  who  offered  opportunity 
for  practice  and  observation  for  student 
teachers. 

Attendance  RefiresenieJ  Wide  Area 

The  affair  was  unique  in  any  niunber  of 
ways.  Despite  the  smallness  of  the  village 
the  people  attending  were  nimibered  in  the 
thousands.  They  represented  (1)  the  sur- 
rounding towns;  (2)  the  State,  including  the 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  the  State 
commissioner  of  education,  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  citizens  in  general;  (3)  New 
England,  including  representatives  from  the 
State  departments  and  citizens  from  all  the 
other  States  in  the  group;  (4)  the  United 
States,  including  representatives  of  the 
largest  teacher-preparing,  institutions,  and 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Again,  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
life  or  work  of  an  educator  is  not  an  everyday 
occurrence  in  America.  We  have  military 
heroes,  statesn\en,  artbts,  and  inventors 
whom  we  honor  in  this  way,  but  educators 
rarely.  All  honor  to  this  small  conmiimity 
which  conceived  the  unique  idea  of  perpet- 
uatiDg  the  memory  and  work  of  an  educa- 
tional leader  and  carried  it  out  so  splendidly. 

CMraied  Concepiian  cf  a  Great  Idea 

Nothing  remains  of  the  first  normal  school 
in  America.  Not  a  stone  is  left  on  a  stone. 
There  was  celebrated  at  Concord  not  so 
much  the  establishment  of  an  institution  as 
the  conception  and  materialization  of  a 
great  idea,  an  idea  which  has  become  a  part 
of  our  everyday  thinking  in  education,  the 
materialization  of  which  has  found  a  perma- 
nent place  in  modem  school  systems. 

A  fine  granite  stone  with  a  bronze  plate 
commemorating  the  spot  in  which  Samuel 
Reed  Hall  started  the  first  teacher-preparing 
clasB  in  America  was  unveiled  by  a  grandson 
of  Dr.  Hall.  The  deed  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  stone  rests  was  presented  to  the 
governor,  to  become  the  property  of  the 


State  of  Vermont,  and  the  dedication  of  the 
educational  Mecca  was  completed. 

Watts  of  Church  SUtt  Remain 

A  few  himdred  feet  from  the  former  site  of 
the  school  stands  a  simple  but  beautiful 
colonial  church  of  which  Dr.  Hall  held  the 
pastorate  during  the  time  he  conducted  the 
school.  In  order  that  he  might  have  free 
time  to  pursue  his  purpose  he  stipulated  as 
a  condition  of  his  acceptance  of  the  place  ajs 
pastor  that  he  should  have  as  much  time  free 
from  pastoral  duties  as  was  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  school.  The  sturdy  pioneers, 
with  a  vision  of  service  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  education  which  would  be 
commendable  even  in  our  own  day,  con- 
sented to  this.  Later  the  community  bmlt 
the  school  used  for  his  teacher-preparing 
classes.  While  it  is  regrettable  that  nothing 
remains  of  the  old  schoolhouse,  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  this  fine  old  chiurch 
still  stands,  demolished  within  it  is  true,  but 
preserving  all  the  fine  lines  of  early  colonial 
architecture  from  without.  Soon,  if  nothing 
is  done  to  preserve  it,  the  church  will  be 
carried  away  piece  by  piece,  a  victim  of 
vandalism  and  neglect.  It  is  impossible  to 
leave  the  spot  without  a  hope  that  students 
and  graduates  of  teacher-preparing  institu- 
tions in  the  country  will  formulate  some  plan 
by  which  they  can  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  old  church  a& 
well  as  to  the  upkeep  of  the  site  of  the  old 
school  and  the  memorial  tablet.  Surely  the 
people  of  Concord  have  done  more  than  a 
just  share  toward  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  an  educational  standard  bearer.  The 
Nation  has  long  since  made  his  idea  its  own. 
Dr.  Hall  was  the  father  of  the  teaching  prcv 
fession.  The  spot  where  he  lived  and 
worked,  if  preserved,  would  be  visited  by 
teachers  who  might  well  consider  it  an  edu- 
cational shrine  where  they  could  renew  their 
faith  in  the  spiritual  compensation  of  a  life 
of  simple  service  in  a  great  cause. 

Scholarships   in   American   Univer- 
sities for  Ejiglishmen 

Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton  will  each 
receive  two  English  university  students  this 
fall  who  are  holders  of  one-year  scholarships 
supported  by  the  Henry  P.  Davison  Trust. 
The  income  from  this  trust,  which  was 
established  by  Mrs.  Davison  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  will  be  used  to  pay  the  travel- 
ing and  living  expenses  of  the  six  students, 
three  from  Oxford  and  three  from  Cam- 
bridge. The  three  American  imiversities 
will  give  them  free  tuition.  Both  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  are  eligible  for 
these  scholarships,  and  a  student  who  wishes 
to  remain  for  a  second  year  may  do  so  if  he 
has  the  consent  of  both  his  English  and 
American  universities.  These  scholarships 
are  to  be  awarded  annually. 


Conditions  of  Admission  Made 
Harder 

University   of  Michigan   Now   Requim 

Advanced    High    School    Study  oj  All 

Applicants.  Results  Not  Yet  Apparent 

THAT  high-school  work  may  be  a  real 
preparation  for  college  work,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  requires  that  students 
preparing  for  entrance  shall  take  advanced 
courses  in  high-school  subjects,  rather  than 
merely  finish  enough  work  to  satisfy  numer- 
ically the  prescribed  number  of  units.  Be- 
fore the  past  college  year,  when  this  require- 
ment was  first  made,  many  students  had 
entered  the  freshman  class  with  but  a> 
general  smattering  of  the  elements  of  many 
subjects  and  without  the  valuable  experi- 
ence of  a  continued  and  somewhat  intensive 
study  of  any  single  one.  A  considerable 
number  had  taken  as  electivee  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  studies  of  the  first  and 
second  years.  As  a  result  these  students 
'  were  not  really  prepared  to  do  work  of  college 
grade,  and  many  of  them  failed  in  their 
freshman  work. 

In  an  effort  reduce  the  number  of  failures 
in  the  freshman  class,  the  board  of  r^ents 
changed  the  entrance  requirements  so  that 
a  student  who  had  not  taken  advanced 
work  in  high  school  could  not  enter  the 
university.  The  rules  now  in  effect  demand 
that  five  units,  one-third  of  all  the  units 
required  for  entrance,  shall  represent  studies 
regularly  scheduled  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  high-school  course,  and  the 
board  of  regents  urgently  recommends  that 
six  or  mote  imits  of  these  advanced  studies 
should  be  presented .  Only  one  college  cbss 
has  entered  under  these  rules,  so  that  the 
university  authorities  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  ner 
standards. 

Can    Not   Admit    1,350    Qualified 

Applicants 

More  than  half  of  the  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  Pennsylvania  State  College  can 
not  be  admitted  this  fall.  More  than 
2,300  qualified  students  have  applied  for 
admission,  but  only  950  can  be  accommo- 
dated. Dormitory  space  for  women  is  so 
limited  that  only  50  new  girls  can  be  cared 
for  in  college  buildings.  More  than  five 
times  that  number  have  already  applied 
for  admission,  according  to  the  registrar. 

Public-school  teachers  enrolled  in  the 
summer  class  in  first-aid  work  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Collie  received  training  in 
mine-rescue  work  under  the  direction  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines. 
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Shorter  Elementary  Course  Involves  No  Loss 

Stten  Years  in  Elementary  School  Sufficient  to  Prepare  Pupils  for  High  School,    Saves 
Time  and  Money.     Comparison  Between  Seven  -  Year  Scho<Js  of  Louisiana  and  Eight- 
Year  Schools  in  Other  States 


THAT  a  seven-year  course  of  elemen- 
tary-school work  is  sufficient  prep- 
aration for  high  school  is  the  con- 
tention of  C.  A.  Ives,  State  high-school  in- 
spector for  Louisiana,  who  has  made  a  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  seven-year  and  of 
eight-year  preparation.  The  seven-year  ele- 
mentary course  has  been  used  in  Louisiana 
for  more  than  15  years,  at  a  saving  of  one- 
eighth  in  time  and  money.  The  question 
raised  in  this  study  was  whether  this  saving 
was  real  or  merely  theoretical ;  that  is,  whether 
or  not  the  pupils  from  the  seven-year  course 
are  as  well  prepared  for  high  school  as  pupils 
from  the  eight-year  course. 

InkUigence  Tests  Favorable  to  Short  Course 

Three  conamunities  whose  school  systems 
are  organized  in  12  grades,  under  the  ''8-4'' 
plan,  two  in  Mississippi  and  one  in  Arkansas, 
were  chosen  as  representative  of  that  plan, 
and  three  Louisiana  communities  were 
chosen  as  representative  of  the  *'7-4"  plan. 
Eight  standard  educational  tests  were  given 
to  the  high-school  students  in  these  com- 
munities. These  included  such  tests  as  the 
Buckingham  revision  of  the  Ayres  spelling 
scale,  the  Monroe  silent  reading  test,  and 
Charters 's  diagnostic  language  and  grammar 
test.  The  results  of  the  tests  show  that  the 
three  7-4  schools  made  an  average  score  8.1 
points  higher  than  the  average  made  by  the 
8-4  schools.  The  highest  score  and  the  two 
lowest  scores  were  made  by  8-4  schools 
while  7-4  schools  made  a  more  even,  con- 
sistent record,  taking  second,  tbird,  and 
fourth  places. 

While  there  were  too  few  schools  involved 
in  this  investigation  to  base  more  than  ten- 
tative conclusions  on  the  results,  says  the 
report,  we  shall  have  to  assimie,  until  con- 
trary data  appear,  that  the  8-4  system  does 
not  give  results  superior  to  those  of  the  7-4 
system. 

Pupils  Are  Younger,  Grade  hy  Grade 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  high-school 
students  in  the  7-4  schools  are  younger, 
grade  for  grade,  than  the  students  in  the  8-4 
schools,  additional  weight  is  given  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  preparation  offered  by 
the  shorter  course  is  adequate.  That  the 
7-4  students  really  are  younger  is  shown  by 
a  study  of  the  ages  of  the  students  consid- 
ered in  this  report.  The  median  age  for 
the  first  year  of  the  8-4  schools  is  14  years 
8.8  months;  in  the  7-4  schools  it  is  14  years. 
The  three  8-4  schools  have  in  thb  grade 
only  three  12-year  old  children,  while  the 
three  7-4  schools  have  20.  In  the  84 
schools  there  are  83  pupils  more  than  16 


years  did,  while  in  the  7-4  schools  there  are 
only  30: 

Relatively  More  Pupils  in  High  School 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  pupils  would  be  enrolled  in 
the  high  school  under  the  shorter  course,  and 
a  study  of  the  enrollment  of  the  schools  in 
each  group  shows  that  this  supposition  is 
correct.  In  the  8-4  systems  18.8  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  are  in  the  last 
four  grades,  while  in  l^e  7-4  systems  29.1 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  in  these  grades. 

When  students  prepared  under  these  two 
plans  have  finished  the  high-school  course 
and  have  entered  college,  how  do  their  rec- 
ords compare?  Are  the  students  who  have 
had  only  11  years  of  schooling  at  a  disadvan- 
tage? Without  data  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  can  not  be  said  definitely  that  there  is  no 
material  difference  between  the  college 
work  of  the  two  sets  of  students,  but  such 
evidence  as  we  have  supports  the  claim  that 
the  two  groups  of  students  rank  together, 
says  the  report. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  has  printed 
in  its  proceedings  for  1922  an  analysis  of 
reports  on  the  failures  of  freshmen  in  college. 
The  records  concern  3,533  students  from 
two  hundred  and  seventy-four  7-4  schools 
and  1,828  students  from  two  himdred  and 
forty-four  8-4  schools.  The  percentage  of 
£ailure  was  almost  equal  in  the  two  groups, 
for  students  from  7-4  schools  failed  in  12.8 
per  cent  of  their  freshman  subjects,  while 
students  from  8-4  schools  failed  in  12.2  per 
cent. 

College  Association  Leans  to  Reorganization 

The  report  quotes  the  association's  pro- 
ceedings as  follows:  ''Graduates  from  sec- 
ondary schools  built  on  a  seven-grade  ele- 
mentary school  fail  in  only  0.6  per  cent  more 
of  their  freshman  college  subjects  than  grad- 
uates from  secondary  schools  built  on  an 
eight-grade  elementary  school.  This  would 
indicate  that  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  the  matter  of  reorganizing  the 
upper  grades  of  our  traditional  elementary 
school. '' 

If  the  pupils  prepared  by  school  systems 
using  the  short  course  can  do  as  well  in  high 
school  and  college  as  the  pupils  prepared  in 
the  longer  course,  as  is  indicated  by  this 
study,  there  seems  to  be  an  opportunity  to 
effect  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of 
elementary  education  without  prejudicing 
results,  says  the  report.  Besides  Louisiana, 
five  other  Southern  States,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Vir- 


ginia, are  using  the  7-4  plan,  while  Georgia 
and  Tennessee  have  mixed  systems.  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  used  the  plan  successfully  for 
more  than  35  years. 

Take  Stock  of  Your  Health  Now 

*  *  Have  a  health  examination  on  your  birth- 
day," says  the  National  Health  Council, 
which  believes  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs 
in  modem  preventive  medicine  is  a  p)eriodic 
and  adequate  human  inventory.  The 
council  is  making  an  effort  to  induce  10,- 
000,000  persons  to  have  health  examina- 
tions, and  expects  this  campaign  to  be  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  the  hygienic  welfare  of 
the  country. 

A  study  made  by  the  Life  Extension  In- 
stitute shows  an  annual  economic  loss  of 
more  than  three  billion  dollars  on  account 
of  preventable  diseases  and  deaths.  If  the 
practice  of  having  a  periodic  health  ex- 
amination becomes  general,  this  loss  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  according  to  the  coimcil, 
which  urges  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
ofScials,  the  medical  profession,  voluntary 
health  associations,  women's  organizations, 
industrial  agencies,  and  the  general  public 
to  cooperate  in  this  campaign.  The  public 
is  advised  to  go  to  reputable  physicians  or 
agencies  for  examinations.  The  National 
Health  Council  is  a  clearing  house  for  14 
health  organizations,  including  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  which  is  a 
'  *  conference  member. ' ' 

Junior  High  Schools  Are  Growing 

Junior  high  schools  in  cities  of  the  United 
States  have  increased  in  number  by  more 
than  one-fourth  since  the  school  year  of 
1919-20,  according  to  city  school  leaflet 
No.  11,  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  Of  1,500  city 
superintendents  replying  to  a  question- 
naire sent  out  by  the  bureau,  456  reported  that 
their  school  systems  included  this  type  of 
school .  This  is  70  more  cities  than  had  such 
schools  at  the  time  of  the  last  report.  The 
totkl  number  of  junior  high  schools  reported 
this  year  was  733,  while  in  1919-20  it  was 
576. 

Intelligence  tests  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  selecting  students  for  col- 
lege entrance,  according  to  Prof.  Adam 
Leroy  Jones,  director  of  admissions  at 
Columbia  University,  where  these  tests 
have  been  used  for  four  years.  Marks 
in  college  work  correspond  more  closely 
to  the  results  of  the  psychological  test 
than  they  did  with  the  results  of  the  tra- 
ditional college  entrance  examinations  or 
the  high-school  record. 
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School  and  Library  in 
Pageantry 

Four  Hundred  Children  Participate  in  Pag- 
eant lUustraiing   Historical  Development 
of  Si.  Louis  Schools  and  Libraries 

By  ANNA  P.  MASON 

pAGEANTRY  in  ite  very  nature  includes 
'^  a  broad  sweep  of  historic  or  symbolic 
perspective  and  a  picturesque  portrayal  of 
themes  intimately  connected  with  the 
cultural  side  of  a  community.  Its  educa- 
tional influence  is  general  and  impressive. 
When  school  and  library  combine  to  give 
a  festival  of  this  kind  a  very  practical  and 
spectacular  demonstration  of  cooperative 
effort  is  presented,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  very  essence  of  effectual  educational 
expression  had  been  distilled. 

^eet  of  Pagtanl  DisUncUoely  Beneficial 

A  large  pageant,  embracing  400  characters, 
was  recently  given  in  St.  Louis  by  the 
Oarondelet  branch  of  the  Public  Library, 
with  Cleveland  High  School  and  six  grade 
schools  combining  to  furnish  the  cast  and 
work  out  the  details  of  production.  This 
aroused  the  deepest  interest  of  the  com- 
mimity  and  its  effect  upon  the  young 
people  taking  part  can  not  be  overestimated 
in  value.  This  pageant,  which  was  written 
by  the  branch  librarian  and  staged  in  the 
high  school  under  the  expert  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  school  faculty,  grew  out 
of  the  earnest  efforts  of  its  collaborators  to 
express  in  some  comprehensive  manner, 
the  intimate  relationship  between  the  two 
institutions  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
Uves  of  the  younger  generation.  The 
Btory  of  the  pageant  depicted  the  historical 
development  of  St.  Louis  schools  and  libra- 
ries. This  fundamental  picture  was  filled 
out  with  general  local  history  and  a  great 
deal  of  symbolism,  legendary  lore,  and 
classical  allusion  to  thrill  the  imagination. 

Appeals  to  Higher  Instincts  of  Youth 

The  results  of  such  an  undertaking  are 
twofold,  the  appeal  to  the  higher  instincts 
of  youth  in  portraying  great  characters 
and  the  initiative  and  teamwork  required 
to  engineer  so  large  an  entertainment. 
Added  to  these  is  an  increased  appreciation 
of  school  and  library  and  the  great  world 
of  books  which  they  present.  Participation 
in  dramatic  episodes  unfolding  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  life's  progress  toward  higher 
educational  levels  compels  responsive  feel- 
ing in  the  heart  and  gives  expression  to  an 
innate  sense  of  the  heroic.  Inevitably 
there  are  some  boys  and  girls  who  open  up 
and  develop  through  an  experience  of  this 
kind  as  in  no  other  way.  Concrete  in- 
stances of  this  were  apparent  in  the  reaction 


to  both  school  and  library  influences  follow- 
ing the  pageant  mentioned. 

A  large  festival  of  this  type  motivates  the 
work  of  all  school  departments  and  em- 
phasizes the  value  of  supplementary  read- 
ing. The  habit  of  consulting  books  to  solve 
problems  of  interpretation  and  stage  setting, 
the  hints  of  beauty  and  strength  from 
history  and  fiction,  these  elements  have  an 
irresistible  influence  in  developing  a  love 
for  good  literature. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  the  students  them< 
selves,  there  is  the  allied  matter  of  the 
standing  of  school  and  library  in  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Such  a  production  is  a 
perfect  exhibition  of  what  they  represent 
in  the  training  of  youth  for  intelligent 
citizenship  throug]^  the  encouragement  of 
high  ideals  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  world 
movements. 
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Notes     of     Exiucation 
Czechoslovakia 

By  EMANUEL  V.  UPPERT 
Etght  Types  of  Secondary  Schools 


In  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic  there 
are  now  389  secondary  schools  enrolling  more 
than  100,000  students.  These  schools  in- 
clude eight  types  of  school — the  classical 
gymnasium,  the  real  gymnasium,  the  higher 
real  gymnasium,  the  reformed  real  gynma- 
siiun,  the  real  school,  the  girls'  secondary 
school,  the  teachers'  colleges,  and  the  teach- 
ers' training  schools. 

Practical  Training  in  ContinuaUon  Schools 

Continuation  schools  in  Prague  are  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  ex- 
istence. Yoimg  people  in  these  schools  re- 
ceive practical  training  as  upholsterers, 
cooks,  barbers,  hairdressers,  tailors,  furriers, 
milliners,  seamstresses,  painters,  black- 
smiths, etc.  There  are  now  28  such  schools,  23 
for  boys  and  5  for  girls.  These  schools  are  at- 
tended by  5, 184  boys  and  1,800  girls.  Of  the 
428  teachers  in  these  schools,  more  than 
two-thirds  are  men. 

More  Time  Allowed  for  Supervision 

Principals  of  schools  will  be  able  to  give 
more  time  to  supervising  under  a  law  which 
provides  that  the  number  of  hours  a  week 
given  to  teaching  shall  be  restricted  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  classes  in  the  school. 
In  *' urban  "  or  higher  elementary  schools  of 
three  classes  principals  will  teach  12  hours  a 
week.  If  the  school  has  from  4  to  8 
classes  he  will  teach  10  hours  a  week,  and  if 
it  has  9  or  more  classes,  9  hours  a  week. 
Principals  of  elementary  schools  (schools  of 
the  first  five  grades)  will  teach  24  hours  a 


week  if  the  school  has  1  or  2  classes  and 
only  17  hours  a  week  in  schools  of  more  than 
7  classes. 

Provision  Required  for  Defective  Children 

Feeble-minded  children  must  attend  spe- 
cial schools  which  will  be  provided  by  the 
various  communities,  according  to  new  legis- 
lation. F.very  commimity  of  more  than  6,000 
inhabitants,  among  whom  are  at  least  15  fee- 
ble-minded children  capable  of  benefiting  by 
special  instruction,  must  establish  a  spedal 
school.  The  classes  in  this  school  must  not 
exceed  25  pupils  each.  If  a  continuation 
school  is  in  the  community,  feeble-minded 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
must  attend  this  school.  Special  qualifica- 
tions are  required  of  teachers  in  the  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded  and  extra  pay  is 
allowed  them. 

Teachers'  Association  Publishes  Review 

Publication  of  the  leading  Czechoslo- 
vakian pedagogical  review,  *'Pedagogicke 
Rozhledy,"  will  resume  its  pre-war  status 
during  the  coming  school  year.  The  Cen- 
tral Union  of  Czecho-Slovak  Teachers  has 
combined  with  the  former  publishers,  the 
Society  Dedictvi  Komenskeho,  to  make  this 
possible.  The  society  which  has  always 
published  the  review  is  a  literary  associa- 
tion of  teachers,  named  "The  Legacy  of 
Comenius  "  in  memory  of  the  great  educator. 
In  addition  to  the  review,  the  society  pub- 
lishes educational  books,  original  and  Uans- 
lated,  which  may  be  had  by  members  at  the 
lowest  possible  price — ^figured  to  cover  only 
the  cost  of  production.  The  publications 
already  number  223  most  valuable  educa- 
tional works. 

Ministry  Proposes  Importartt  Changes 

The  Ministry  of  Education  reform  bill  for 
secondary  schools  is  causing  great  discxis- 
sionin  all  Czecho-Slovak  educational  reviews 
and  daily  newspapers.  A  conference  on  the 
proposed  legislation  is  being  arranged  by 
the  Comenius  Institute  of  Pedagogy.  The 
bill  drawn  by  the  Ministry  of  Eiducation  pro- 
poses an  urban  school  of  three  compulsory 
grades,  followed  by  a  secondary  school  of 
three  grades,  not  compulsory.  After  these 
schools  would  come  a  higher  secondar>' 
school,  either  a  gymnasium  or  a  real  school, 
of  four  grades  each.  These  schools  would 
admit  pupils  of  the  compulsory  urban  school 
on  the  same  footing  as  pupils  of  the  lower 
secondary  school,  provided  they  could  pass 
an  examination  on  the  mother  tongue,  on 
one  of  the  three  elective  languages,  and  on 
mathematics.  The  gymnasium  requires 
three  foreign  languages,  the  real  school  only 
two.  The  proposed  plan  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fifth  grade  in  the  higher  second- 
ary schools  for  all  students  preparing  to 
attend  a  university  or  any  other  school  of 
equally  high  standing. 
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in  every  clafisroom  in  the  United  States, 
equalization  of  the  burdens  and  advantages 
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Summer  Meeting 

Presence  oj  Foreign  Delegates  to  World  Conference  Acts  as  Stimulant. 

Papers  of  High  Order  Were  Read.     Vigorous  Denial  That  Cost  of  American 

Schools  is  Excessive.    Program  for  Further  Activity 


THAT  a  thorough,  adequate,  and  uni- 
versal system  of  public  education 
extended  throughout  the  Nation 
and  available  to  every  prospective  citizen 
of  the  Republic  is  the  only  safe  course  for 
the  protection  of  the  political,  industrial, 
and  social  welfare  of  the  American  people 
was  agreed  at  the  sixty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  held 
at  Oakland-San  Francisco,  July  1-6.  Its 
final  formal  session  was  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  World  Conference  on  Education,  a  gath- 
ering of  educators  from  more  than  50  nations, 
whidi  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  associa- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  June  28-July  6,  to 
work  out  definite  objectives  for  education's 
contribution  to  world  welfare. 

American  PeopU  Will  Not  Be  Misled 

America  will  not  return  to  the  grossly 
inadequate  program  of  education  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  declared  the  association's  repre- 
sentative assembly,  in  its  resolutions.  These 
resolutions  expressed  the  faith  that  **the 
American  people  will  not  be  misled  by  the 
erroneous  conclusions  of  those  representing 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  with  reference  to 
the  cost  of  the  public  schools."  Several 
speakers  combated  the  idea  that  the  costs  of 
public  education  are  excessive. 

Opening  the  Monday  evening  sessioD,  Wil- 
liam B.  Owen,  president  of  the  association, 
spoke  of  the  rapid  changes  that  have  been 
taking  place  in  American  education,  saying 
that  even  persons  engaged  in  educational 
work  can  hardly  realize  the  swiftness  and 
significance  of  the  change.  In  the  past  10 
years,  he  said,  we  have  changed  practically 
every  method  and  every  subject  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  These  changes  have  been 
for  the  good  of  the  schools,  according  to 
Doctor  Owen,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
brought  about  through  the  work  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  departments  of  education. 

Revenue  System  Musi  Be  Revised 

Revision  of  the  revenue  system  rather 
than  reduction  of  expenditure  is  needed  in 
order  to  finance  the  schools,  said  George  D. 
Strayer,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  said  that  those  urging  retrench- 
ment should  consider  not  only  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  money  spent  but  also  the 
improvement  in  the  educational  program 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  days  of 


attendance.  He  pointed  out  that  the  high- 
school  attendance  had  increased  from  200,000 
to  2,000,000  in  30  years.  To  continue  this 
expansion  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  a 
revenue  system  which  will  equitably  dis- 
tribute the  burden,  said  Doctor  Strayer,  sug- 
gesting changes  proposed  by  the  National  Tax 
Association.  Business,  rather  than  real  es- 
tate, he  said,  should  bear  the  greater  part 
of  the  burden. 

Science  of  Educaiion  Highly  Developed 

In  a  study  of  the  teacher  as  a  student, 
James  F.  Hosic,  of  Teachers  College  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  urged  the  reorganization 
of  the  work  of  training  teachers  in  service. 
He  praised  the  movement  to  orgauize  the 
e£forts  of  teachers  themselves  in  making  out 
courses  of  study,  measuring  the  results  of 
teaching,  and  devising  more  effective  teach- 
ing methods.  Charles  H.  Judd,  director, 
school  of  education.  University  of  Chicago, 
said  that  the  science  of  education  had  de- 
veloped in  America  as  in  no  other  country. 
In  other  countries  the  schools  are  controlled 
by  central  governmental  authorities,  he 
said,  while  in  our  country  they  are  con- 
trolled locally,  with  the  result  that  Ameri- 
cans are  led  to  study  their  school  problems. 
He  urged  the  establishment  of  a  fully  equip- 
ped Federal  agency  for  educational  research. 

The  American  School  Program 

The  American  school  program  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation,  of  the  State,  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  rural  school  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  Tuesday  evening.  Ellwood  P. 
Cubberley,  dean,  school  of  education,  Le- 
land  Stanford  Junior  University,  spoke  for 
the  Nation ;  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  then  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  State;  W.  L.  Ettinger,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  city  of  New  York,  for 
the  city;  and  Florence  M.  Hale,  State  agent 
for  rural  educatioD,  for  the  rural  schools. 

Dean  Cubberley  presented  the  central  fea- 
ture of  a  program  for  the  next  10  years,  in- 
cluding a  comprehensive  plan  of  education 
to  aid  in  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  bom, 
provision  for  health  education,  reorganiza- 
tion and  redirection  of  rural  schools  so  as  to 
keep  the  best  American  farmers  on  the 
farms,  adaptation  of  the  schools  to  new  con- 
ditions of  national  life,  provision  for  placing 
an  adequately  educated  and  trained  teacher 


Policy  of  Stale  Control  Is  Sound 

The  American  policy  of  leaving  the  con- 
trol and  administration  of  public  education 
to  the  respective  States  is  a  sound  one,  said 
Doctor  Finegan.  However,  he  added,  the 
public  schools  in  each  State  would  be  more 
progressive  if  the  prestige  and  influence  of 
a  national  department  of  education  stood 
behind  them.  Doctor  Ettinger  defended  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  education  and  urged 
still  better  opportunities  for  children.  He 
said  that  the  ''average  child"'  was  a  myth 
now  departed,  and  that  opportunity  must 
be  granted  to  every  child  according  to  his 
ability,  whether  he  be  a  physical  or  mental 
defective  or  a  precocious  youngster  of  superb 
vitality  and  surpassing  talent.  This  view 
agreed  with  that  of  Lewis  M.  Terman, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  who  had 
declared  at  an  earlier  meeting  that  gifted 
children  are  now  the  most  neglected  group 
in  the  public  schools.  Professor  Terman 
suggested  a  differentiation  of  curriculum 
and  methods  that  will  give  to  every  child 
the  type  of  training  from  which  he  can 
derive  the  maximum  benefit. 

Miss  Hale  deplored  the  fact  that  many 
families  felt  obliged  to' leave  the  farms  to 
give  their  children  the  educational  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  cities.  Speaking  of 
building  up  a  real  rural  teaching  profession, 
she  told  of  the  Maine  program  which  calls 
for  better  boarding  places  for  teachers,  bet- 
ter schoolhouses,  expert  supervision,  and 
adaptable  courses  of  study.  The  advance 
of  rural  education  depends  more  upon  the 
individual  teacher  than  upon  buildings  or 
equipment,  she  said,  and  to  this  end  Maine 
is  making  efforts  to  improve  her  rural  teach- 
ers in  service. 

Patriotic  Program  on  Independence  Day 

An  educational  and  patriotic  program  was 
presented  at  the  Greek  Theater  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  on  the  morning  of  In- 
dependence Day  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  Will 
C.  Wood,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  California,  spoke  on  education 
for  citizenship,  urging  that  our  citizens 
should  broaden  their  knowledge  of  history 
and  of  the  institutions  of  other  countries  in 
order  to  understand  international  problems 
and  lessen  the  misunderstanding  between 
peoples  with  its  consequent  wars. 

IntemationaUsm  in  its  broadest  and  best 
sense  should  be  taught  in  our  universities,  in 
the  opinion  of  Henry  Suzzallo,  president 
University  of  Washington.  The  effective 
university  stimulates  the  student  to  think 
independently,  to  investigate,  and  to  in- 
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quire,  as  an  earnest  of  the  new  international 
point  of  view.  Education  must  prepare  for 
world  citizenship  as  well  as  for  a  bread-and- 
butter  existence,  he  said.  The  junior  col- 
lege should  be  adapted  to  the  community's 
educational  needs,  said  Mrs.  Susan  M. 
Dorsey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Los 
Angeles,  and  it  should  function  as  the  com- 
munity school  for  advanced  study  and 
vocational  opportunity. 

Fit  Human  Beings  into  Environment 

The  Thursday  evening  session  was  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  World  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president, 
Stanford  University,  made  a  plea  for  an 
adequate  program  of  health  education 
throughout  the  world,  saying  that  no  pro- 
gram of  world  peace  or  world  education  can 
hope  to  succeed  until  we  can  fit  the  human 
being  in  any  part  of  the  world  into  his 
environment  and  can  give  him  the  opportu- 
nity for  normal  bodily  development  there. 

Nationalism  must  be  reconciled  with  in- 
ternationalism and  patriotism  must  be  har- 
monized with  humanism,  said  M.  Saway- 
anagi,  president,  Japanese  Imperial  Educa- 
tion Association.  Teachers  of  every  nation 
should  impress  deeply  upon  the  rising  gen- 
eration that  the  welfare  of  the  world  at  large 
must  be  considered  as  important  as  the  wel- 
faie  of  their  own  nation.  Each  child  should 
be  trained  to  become  a  worthy  citizen  of  his 
country  and  at  the  same  time  to  become  a 
good  citizen  of  the  world. 

Whatever  we  wish  to  see  introduced  into 
the  life  of  the  people  must  first  be  introduced 
into  the  schools,  declared  E.  J.  Sainsbury, 
president,  National  Union  of  Teachers,  Eng- 
land, telling  of  the  meaning  of  the  world 
conference.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
Mlure  to  educate  people  in  international 
affairs  has  produced  evil  effects  and  will 
continue  to  produce  them.  Princess  Santa 
Borghese,  of  Italy,  speaking  of  the  education 
of  women,  told  of  the  influence  of  women 
as  educators,  not  only  in  the  schools,  where 
more  than  3,000,000  women  are  teaching, 
but  in  the  homes,  where  many  more  women 
are  molding  the  conduct  of  the  community, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world.  India's  repre- 
sentative, Hemendra  K.  Rakhit,  expressed 
the  hope  of  the  civilization  of  the  world  soon 
will  be  based,  not  on  the  basis  of  politics, 
but  on  a  cultural  basis.  He  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  influence  of  the  teachers 
will  break  through  the  four  walls  of  the 
schoolroom  and  become  the  dominant 
civilizing  force  of  the  whole  conmiunity. 

World  Relationships  Have  ChangeJ 

In  closing  the  meeting,  Augustus  0. 
Thomas,  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Maine,  showed  how  modem  inven- 
tion and  discovery  have  changed  world  re- 
lationship by  diminishing  time  and  distance. 


Nations  must  be  educated  to  live  in  har- 
mony. The  school  of  to-day  must  prepare 
the  young  citizen  to  participate  in  world 
thought,  world  events,  and  world  under- 
standing. We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  national 
identity,  he  said,  but  rather  to  increase  the 
respect  of  each  nation  for  its  flag,  and  to  help 
make  that  flag  a  real  symbol  of  national 
worth,  to  increase  the  prosperity,  content- 
ment, and  happiness  of  the  people  who  live 
within  its  shadows. 

That  educators  rather  than  commerda. 
firms  should  have  the  main  influence  in 
selecting  subjects  for  visual  instruction  in 
the  schools  was  urged  by  the  committee 
to  cooperate  with  motion-picture  producers 
in  a  report  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd, 
chairman.  At  present,  the  report  said,  films 
produced  by  industrial  firms  are  multiply- 
ing rapidly,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
niunber  of  educational  films.  If  they  are 
depended  upon  to  supply  material  there  will 
be  developed  a  fundamentally  false  eco- 
nomic basis  for  visual  instruction  in  schools. 
Andrew  F.  West,  dean  of  the  school  of 
graduate  studies,  Princeton  University,  told 
of  the  progress  of  the  investigation  of  the* 
teaching  of  the  classes.  He  said  that  what- 
ever the  faults  of  classical  teaching,  the 
record  of  success  is  greater  than  in  most 
other  subjects.  Other  subjects  of  com- 
mittee reports  included  character  educa- 
tion, health  problems  in  education,  illit- 
eracy, salaries,  tenure,  pensions,  thrift,  and 
coordination  of  research  agencies. 

Ecortomie  Situation  Afecls  Education  Act 

The  National  Council  of  Education  held 
four  sessions  during  the  week .  John  Adams, 
professor  of  education.  University  of  Lon- 
don, told  of  the  conflict  between  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  England  and  the  require, 
ments  of  the  education  act  of  1918,  which 
makes  full-time  school  education  compul- 
sory for  all  up  to  the  age  of  18.  He  said  that 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  as  yet,  but  that  the  existence  of  the 
act  serves  as  a  check  on  reactionary  move- 
ments. The  motion  picture  in  community 
center  work  was  discussed  by  Susan  M. 
Dorsey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  not  enough  that  pictures 
should  be  mildly  unobjectionable,  said  Mrs. 
Dorsey;  they  should  be  worth  while  in  their 
content  if  they  are  to  have  a  place  in  com- 
munity center  work.  Jesse  H.  Newlon- 
superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  work  of  supervision  of  instruction 
and  to  place  it  on  the  right  basis.  The 
supervisor  should  be  a  leader,  he  said, 
rather  than -an  inspector. 

Many  Department  Meetings  Held 

About  40  allied  organizations  held  confer- 
ences during  the  week  of  the  meeting. 
Among  the  departments  of  the  association 


which  met  were  the  departments  of  businees 
education,  of  child  hygiene,  of  classroom 
teachers,  of  deans  of  women,  of  educational 
publications,  of  elementary  education,  of 
elementary-school  principals,  of  higher  edu- 
cation, of  immigrant  education,  of  kinder- 
garten education,  of  music  education,  of 
normal  schools,  of  physical  education,  of 
rural  education,  of  school  administration,  of 
science  instruction,  of  secondary  education, 
of  vocational  education  and  practical  arte, 
of  the  wider  use  of  schoolhouses,  and  of  the 
library.  Other  organizations  meeting  dur- 
ing the  week  included  the  American  Classi- 
cal League,  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross, 
the  School  Garden  Association  of  America, 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
and  the  National  League  of  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations. 

Olive  M.  Jones,  principal  of  a  probationary 
school  for  boys,  in  New  York  City,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

Printing  Instruction  in  the  Schools 

Practical  instruction  in  printing  is  now 
offered  in  nearly  1,000  schools  iii  the  United 
States,  according  to  a  statement  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Printing  Instructor  j  published 
by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  608  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Questionnaires 
were  recently  sent  to  965  institutions  which 
had  been  reported  as  offering  instruction 
in  printing.  Of  these,  457  schools  replied, 
classified  as  follows: 

Vocational  schools 99 

(Receiving  Federal  aid,  plant 
schools,  and  others  functioning 
in  a  strict  vocational  sense.) 

High  schools  (not  vocational) 110 

Below  high  schools 132 

(Junior  high,  prevocational,  con- 
tinuation, manual  training,  in- 
dustrial arts.) 

Colleges  and  State  normal  schools 27 

State  schools  for  the  deaf 24 

Penal  and  charitable  institutions 32 

(Reformatories,    orphanages,    etc.; 
also  private  schools.) 
Not  teaching  printing 33 

Total  schools  reported 457 

Enrollment  figures  show  more  than  4,000 
students  in  vocational  schools,  that  ifl, 
students  who  expect  to  enter  the  printing 
industry  for  their  life  work. — W.  T.  Bawden. 

Twenty-six  high  schools  in  Wyoming  are 
receiving  State  aid  in  training  teachers,  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  last  year.  These 
schools  are  expected  to  train  about  250  teach- 
ers a  year.  Reports  indicate  that  teachers 
trained  under  this  plan  are  among  the  best  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  State. 
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World  Peace  Was  the  Keynote 

World  Conference  on  Education  Meets  at  San  Francisco,     World  Federation  of  Educa- 
tional Associations  Permanently  Organized.     More  Than  Fifty  Nations  Represented. 
International  Exchange  of  Teachers  Advocated 


THAT  world  peace  will  be  the  result 
of  educational  cooperation  waa  the 
hope  expressed  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Kuo, 
president  of  the  National  Southeastern 
University,  Nanking,  China,  at  the  World 
Conference  on  Education,  held  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  June  28 
to  July  6.  As  a  step  in  gaining  international 
cooperation  in  educational  enterprise  and 
in  cultivating  good  will  among  nations, 
plans  were  adopted  for  a  definite  organization 
of  educators,  to  be  known  as  the  World 
Federation  of  Educational  Associations. 
More  than  50  nations  were  represented  at 
this  conference,  which  met  with  the  aim  of 
producing  a  program  designed  to  give 
school  authorities  in  all  nations  knowledge 
of  ways  and  means  by  which  the  world's 
5,000,000  teachers  can  promote  good  will 
and  understanding  between  persons  and 
nations  the  world  around. 

Conference  Fatora  World  Unioersity 

The  conference  was  divided  into  eight 
groups,  each  of  which  discussed  a  special 
topic,  such  as  health  education,  inter- 
national cooperation,  conduct  between 
nations,  and  dissemination  of  educational 
information.  Each  of  these  groups  presented 
its  conclusions  at  the  plenary  sessions.  As 
a  result  of  the  discussions,  efforts  will  be 
made  to  bring  about  international  coopera- 
tion in  many  lines.  A  campaign  was  insti- 
tuted to  eradicate  illiteracy  throughout  the 
world.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
conference  favoring  the  founding  of  a  world 
university,  and  a  committee  was  formed  to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  this  project. 
It  was  voted  to  set  aside  May  18  of  every 
year  as  International  Good  Will  Day.  This 
date  was  chosen  to  commemorate  the  opening 
of  the  first  Hague  Conference.  Another 
resolution  lU'ged  the  organization  of  a  world 
library  service,  which  would  help  to  set  up 
a  common  background  of  general  culture 
and  to  make  the  latest  information  on  the 
arts  and  industries  available  to  all. 

Should  Cultivale  Spirit  of  Good  Will 

At  the  opening  session,  Doctor  Kuo,  chair- 
nian of  the  Chinese  delegation,  urged  that  we 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  good  will,  of  sympathy, 
and  of  mutual  confidence  among  nations, 
^ildren  of  one  nation  do  not  hate  children 
of  another  nation  unless  they  are  taught  to 
do  80,  said  Miss  Charl  Ormond  Williams, 
former  president  of  the  National  Education 
-^x^tion.     We  and  the  teachers  of  the 
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world  are  resolved  that  henceforth,  forever, 
we  will  refuse  to  furnish  that  kind  of  in- 
struction, she  added.  Da\ad  Starr  Jordan, 
president  emeritus,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  education 
for  peace.  Other  speakers  at  the  first 
meeting  were  the  Hon.  Constantino  A. 
Panagopoulos,  (^onsul-General  of  Greece, 
and  John  Adams,  professor  of  education. 
University  of  Txjndon. 

World-Wide  Tolerarxe  Based  on  Acquaintance 

Give  the  child  or  the  advanced  student  a 
fair  and  correct  idea  of  neighboring  peoples, 
their  industry,  their  civilization  and  culture 
and  you  have  furnished  him  a  solid  basis  on 
which  to  build  that  world-wide  tolerance  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  nations 
regardless  of  race  or  creed,  that  sympathetic 
appreciation  among  all  nations  which  is  the 
goal  of  the  World  Conference  on  Education, 
said  a  message  from  F.  J.  Yanes,  assistant 
director  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  read 
by  the  chairman  at  the  second  main  session. 
Dr.  Tasuku  Harada,  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  former  president  of  Doshisha 
University,  Japan,  described  the  new 
system  of  education  in  Japan,  under  which 
education  is  open  to  all.  He  said  that  the 
school  system  in  the  United  States  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  Japanese  schools.  That 
teachers  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada 
should  cooperate  was  urged  by  H.  W. 
Huntley,  president  of  the  Canadian  Teachers^ 
Federation.  Doctor  Huntley  said  the  public 
opinion  of  the  future  is  molded  in  the 
schoolroom  of  to-day,  and  that  the  diplomacy 
of  the  future  will  depend  upon  public 
opinion. 

The  third  main  session  was  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  World  Conference  and  the  National 
Education  Association.  This  meeting  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere  in  School  Life  in  the 
account  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

Federation  Will  Meet  Biennially 

The  World  Federation  of  Education  Asso- 
ciations formed  at  the  conference  will  meet 
in  alternate  years;  in  the  intervening  years 
section  meetings  will  be  held  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  Augustus  O.  Thomas, 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
Maine,  was  elected  president  of  the  federa- 
tion. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  con- 
ference was  one  indorsing  all  movements 
which  tend  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  for  rural  children  and  advo- 


cating special  training  for  rural  teachers, 
consolidation  of  schools,  and  establishment 
of  homes  for  teachers.  Another  resolution 
urged  the  various  governments  to  grant  a 
reasonable  sum  to  enable  mature  graduate 
students  of  education  to  study  in  foreign 
countries,  with  the  requirement  that  such 
persons  report  to  their  governments  desirable 
educational  methods  and  movements.  Rec- 
ommendations were  made  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  textbooks  that  will  be  accurate  and 
just  to  all  countries.  Other  resolutions  were 
passed  on  such  subjects  as  exchange  of 
teachers  and  professors,  thrift  education, 
character  education,  greater  unification  of 
science,  and  health  education. 

To  Promote  International  Understanding 

The  Pan-Pacific  Union  met  as  a  unit  of 
the  World  Conference,  to  study  how  the 
educational  agencies  of  Pacific  countries  can 
best  promote  international  understanding 
and  friendliness.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  chan- 
cellor. University  of  Buffalo,  told  the  dele- 
gates that  it  is  the  special  task  of  the  uni- 
versities of  all  countries  to  develop  among 
their  students,  upon  the  foundation  of 
knowledge,  that  admiration  and  respect  for 
other  nations  without  which  peace  perma- 
nently can  not  endure.  He  urged  that  more 
American  professors  and  studenta  be  sent 
abroad  to  study. 

Health  for  both  teacher  and  child  was 
emphasized  at  the  International  Health 
Education  Conference,  which  was  held  as  a 
unit  of  the  World  Conference  on  Education. 
The  conference  considered  health  education 
from  thfe  point  of  view  of  the  doctor,  of 
the  dentist,  of  the  nurse,  of  the  research 
worker,  and  cf  the  classroom  teacher.  The 
child  hygiene  and  physical  education  de- 
partments of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, the  joint  committee  on  health  prob- 
lems in  education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  School  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  were  represented,  as  well  as 
delegates  from  32  foreign  nations. 


^0 


To  assist  worthy  students  who  are  in  need 
of  financial  help,  46  medical  schools  have 
granted  534  scholarships  during  the  past 
school  year.  Twenty-nine  medical  schools 
have  loaned  funds  for  temporary  aid,  and 
24  of  these  help  students  by  means  of  both 
scholarships  and  loan  funds. 


^': 


Medical  attention  at  low  rates  is  extended 
to  school  children  in  many  parts  of  New 
York  State  through  the  ''cliildren's  hospital 
service. ' '  Under  this  plan,  125  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  are  cooperating  with  the  school 
authorities. 
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An  Example  Worthy  of  Attention 

pHDR  fifty-eix  years — ever  since  they  were 
•*■  organized — ^the  elementary  schools  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  been  conducted 
with  a  course  of  study  of  seven  years.  One 
of  the  ablest  superintendents  that  this 
country  has  known  directed  the  schools 
during  their  formative  period.  Fully  realiz- 
ing that  he  was  undertaking  one-seventh 
more  than  other  cities  were  doing  in  the 
same  time,  he  watched  the  results  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  was  satisfied  with  them. 

In  recent  years  an  efficient  local  bureau 
of  research  has  studied  the  same  situation 
with  up-to-date  methods  and  has  pronounced 
it  satisfactory.  During  the  entire  life  of  the 
Kansas  City  school  system  no  serious  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  of  the  desirability  of  the 
7-4  plan.  Kansas  City  children  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  standard  high  schools  in  orderly 
fashion,  and  have  been  graduated  with  their 
fellows,  serenely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
they  missed  a  year's  work  below.  They 
have  held  their  own  in  the  colleges  and 
universities  on  equal  terms  with  students 
whose  educational  life  was  a  year  longer. 

Retardation  is  no  greater  evil  in  Kansas 
City  than  in  other  cities  in  the  same  section, 
and  the  average  time  required  to  complete 
the  elementary  course  has  been  shown  to  be 
about  two-thirds  of  a  year  less  than  the  aver- 
age time  required  in  cities  which  have  the 
traditional  eight-year  course. 

Six  Southern  States  have  adopted  the 
seven-year  plan,  and  most  of  the  cities  in 
them  have  followed  the  lead  of  their  State 
officers.  In  general,  no  objection  has  been 
manifested  to  the  shorter  course,  although 
in  some  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
the  6-3-3  plan. 

Authorities  like  President  Eliot  and  the 
National  Council  of  Education's  committee 
on  economy  of  time  in  education  have  as- 
serted that  the  courses  of  American  schools 
are  about  two  years  behind  those  of  Con- 
tinental Europe.  Frequent  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  past  30  years  to  find  a  way  to 
shorten  the  period  of  preliminary  study  for 
students  who  enter  our  universities.  Never- 
theless the  example  of  Kansas  City,  by 
which  nearly  a  year's  time  appears  to  be 
saved  with  the  corresponding  advantage  in 


expense,  has  been  strangely  ignored  in 
actual  practice. 

Unquestionably  the  explanation  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  investi- 
gators who  have  sought  to  shorten  the  ele- 
mentary course  have  invariably  found  a 
solution  in  the  junior  high  school,  reducing 
at  a  stroke  the  elementary  course  to  six 
years.  This  solution  has  enriched  the  course 
but  it  has  not  yet  produced  any  economy 
of  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  caused 
marked  increase  in  expense  by  introducing 
high-school  standards  and  methods  two 
years  earlier. 

It  would  be  the  logical  development  to 
reorganize  the  senior  high  school  so  as  to 
build  a  junior  college  at  the  top,  but  so  far 
the  junior  colleges  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  cities  did  not  come  directly 
as  a  result  of  the  junior  high-school  move- 
ment. 

The  junior  high  school  has  not  found  its 
true  function,  for  it  has  not  yet  reached  an 
established  basis,  but  it  is  inevitable  that 
it  must  finally  be  the  means  of  reducing  the 
time  spent  in  the  work  that  precedes  col- 
lege study.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  number  of  junior  high  schools  is  rela- 
tively small  and  the  number  of  eight-year 
elementary  schools  is  still  very  large.  It 
is  high  time  that  the  Kansas  City  plan 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
investigation  recently  made  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Ives,  State  high  school  inspector  of  Louis- 
iana, is  on  t^e  right  line. 

In  all  this  the  operation  of  the  7-4  course 
in  Kansas  CHty  has  been  emphasized  be- 
cause it  has  continued  over  a  long  period, 
because  it  is  not  regarded  there  in  any  sense 
as  a  temporary  or  transitional  measure,  and 
because  it  is  conducted  under  service  con- 
ditions throughout  the  entire  city. 

Mention  must  be  made,  however,  of  the 
elementary  school  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  is  under  the  school  of  educa- 
tion of  the  university.  That  school  formerly 
presented  a  course  of  seven  years,  preparing 
itfl  pupils  for  the  standard  high  school  in 
that  time;  but  the  seventh  grade  was  re- 
cently dropped  and  now  the  annual  register 
of  the  university  directs  special  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  elementary  course  pre- 
ceding the  high-school  course  is  completed 
in  six  years.  The  views  forcibly  expressed 
in  his  addresses  and  writings  by  the  director 
of  the  school  of  education.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Judd,  afford  little  comfort  for  those  who 
uphold  the  long  elementary  course. 

Perfect    Your  Plans  for  Education 
Week 

^EVER  DOUBT  that  it  is  the  people 
•^  ^  who  make  the  schools  of  this  country'. 
The  wisest  plans  of  the  best  superintendents 
go  for  naught  except  as  they  win  the  sup- 


port of  public  sentiment,  and  the  devotion 
and  skill  of  the  finest  teachers  in  the  land 
could  accomplish  little  in  the  face  of  an 
indifferent  clientele. 

Listless  approbation  is  not  enough.  The 
support  that  we  all  want  is  of  the  eager, 
palpitating  kind  that  causes  men  to  swell 
with  pride  at  the  mention  of  the  excellence 
of  their  schools,  that  makes  them  quick  to 
defend  their  educational  institutions  when 
attacked,  and  willing  to  give  liberally  of 
time  and  substance  to  aid  in  maintaining 
superior  standards. 

But  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  does  not  come 
from  mere  approval  of  good  work  in  the 
classroom.  Excellence  in  this  respect 
there  must  certainly  be;  but  that  must  be 
followed  up  by  a  conscious  effort  to  procure 
and  hold  popular  cooperation  in  the  work 
of  the  teachers  and  school  managers.  The 
people  must  be  brought  together  for  public 
discussion  and  the  infection  of  appro\-al 
must  have  opportunity  to  spread  by  con- 
tact and  to  grow  into  that  warmer  and  more 
effective  sentiment  that  leads  to  helpful 
action.  The  press  must  be  utilized  fully, 
and  every  other  legitimate  means  must  be 
adopted  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  and  to 
prevent  it  from  cooling  after  it  is  once 
aroused. 

American  education  week  offers  the  beet 
possible  opportunity  to  reach  the  hearte  of 
the  people  in  the  manner  of  the  apostles  of 
education  of  the  past.  Its  recurrence 
annually  is  none  too  often. 

Must  Liquidate  Illiteracy  Before 
November,   1927 

At  a  Soviet  Russian  educational  con- 
ference at  Moscow,  it  was  reeolved  that 
illiteracy  shall  not  exist  in  Soviet  Russia 
after  November  7,  1927,  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshe\ik  revolution.  The 
campaign  has  been  begun  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Russian 
Communist  party  and  with  the  active 
participation  of  the  trade-unions  and  Soviet 
organs.  In  reporting  this  to  the  State 
Department,  F,  W.  B.  Coleman,  American 
representative  at  Riga,  Latvia,  adds:  "The 
task  will  be  difficult.  Apparently  little 
solid  ground  has  been  gained  since  the 
revolution,  and  much  has  been  lost." 

In  conformity  with  ita  announced  purpose, 
"To  reestablish  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  our  Government  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people,"  the  Citizenship  Committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  has  planned 
a  nation-wide  observance  of  **  Constitution 
week  '*  September  1&-22.  Members  ot  the 
association  will  address  schools  on  the 
nature  and  ideals  of  our  Government. 
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Work-Study-Play  Plan  in  High  Schools 

operates  as  Satisfactorily  as  in  the  Elementary  Schools.     Was  Adopted  When  Schools 

Comprised  Grades  Only  and  Grew  with  Development  of  the  System.    Pupils  Grow 

as  Social  Beings  with  Proper  Opportunity. 

By  T.  E.  WILLIAMS 
Principal  East  Chicago  (Ind.)  High  School 


THOSE  who  have  heard  about  the 
work-etudy-play  plan  usually  think 
of  it  as  applied  only  to  the  elementary 
grades.  It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to 
those  interested  in  the  subject  to  learn  that 
in  East  Chicago  we  operate  the  plan  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  as  well  as  in 
the  elementary  grades. 

The  work-study-play  plan  was  adopted  in 
the  McKinley  School  in  East  Chicago  in 
September,  1915.  At  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan,  the  McKinley  School  was 
composed  entirely  of  grades.  A  little  later 
a  junior  high  school  was  included  in  the 
same  organization.  This  year  I  have  ex- 
tended the  plan  to  include  our  senior  high 
school,  which  is  housed  in  the  same  building 
with  a  junior  high  school. 

WTiile  it  is  more  diflficult,  and  requires 
greater  care,  to  establish  the  plan  in  the 
high  school  thsm  it  does  to  establish  it  in 
the  grades,  yet  its  value  for  the  high  school 
is  as  great  as  for  the  lower  grades.  In  fact, 
because  it  is  during  the  high-school  age 
that  the  social  aims  of  education  should  be 
particularly  emphasized,  the  plan  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  making  the  high  school 
what  we  all  want  it  to  be. 

Treat  Them  as  Socialized  Beings 

There  has  been  a  great  gap  between  the 
school  life  of  the  boy  and  girl  and  the  real 
life  after  school.  We  have  expected  the 
pupils  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  academic 
work,  and,  in  getting  it,  we  have  hoped  that 
they  would  receive  the  preparation  that 
would  enable  them  to  take  their  place  in  the 
community  as  socialized  beings.  But  social 
development  does  not  come  that  way,  and 
boys  and  girls  are  continually  graduated 
from  high  school  with  very  little  ability  to 
enter  into  or  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the 
community.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  dealt 
with  as  socialized  beings  while  in  school. 
They  should  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop initiative  and  leadership.  Student 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  is  a 
great  aid  in  this  direction.  The  high  school 
operating  under  the  work-study-play  plan 
can  offer  many  opportunities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  social  aims  of  education. 
Many  forms  of  special  activities  may  be 
fostered  and  promoted  by  the  hi<^h  school 
which  tend  toward  the  social  development 
of  the  child,  and  are  practically  possible 
only  imder  the  work-study-play  form  of  or- 
ganization. 


The  social  aims  of  education  can  not  be 
realized  through  the  traditional  school. 
These  results  can  best  be  obtained  through 
the  work-study-play  type  of  school  which  is 
BO  flexible  in  its  organization  that  it  can  be 
easily  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  any 
individual  conununity.  It  is  this  feature 
of  the  plan  that  makes  its  adoption  possible 
in  any  section  of  our  country  regardless  of 
the  local  conditions. 

Important  Financial  Savings 

The  financial  saving  to  our  conununity 
through  the  operation  of  the  work-study- 
play  plan  has  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  our  board  of  education  and  the  plan  is 
now  in  operation  in  our  entire  system.  Not 
only  was  the  capacity  of  the  McKinley 
School  increased  60  per  cent,  but  a  saving 
was  made  in  teaching  force,  as  the  plan  per- 
mitted closer  organization.  The  percentage 
of  pupil  failure  was  also  reduced  50  per  cent. 

While  we  use  our  school  plant  eight  hours 
each  day,  there  are  only  four  hours  during 
the  day  that  both  schools  are  using  the 
plant  at  the  same  time.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  having  the  first  school  assemble 
at  8.15,  dismiss  for  lunch  at  11.15,  reassemble 
at  12.15,  and  finally  dismiss  at  3.15.  The 
second  school  assembles  at  9.15,  dismisses 
for  lunch  at  12.15,  reassembles  at  1.15,  and 
finall  y  dismisses  at  4 .  15 .  While  this  am^ige- 
ment  extends  the  use  of  the  school  plant 
and  increases  the  capacity  of  the  school 
building,  it  does  not  lengthen  the  school 
day  for  the  pupils,  and  at  no  time  are  they 
working  under  crowded  conditions. 

Will  Meet  to  Discuss  School  Health 

Questions  concerning  the  growth  and 
health  of  children,  standardization  of  medi- 
cal inspection,  health  standards  for  school- 
house  construction,  the  teacher's  part  in 
health  education,  and  mental  hygiene  in  the 
school  program  are  among  the  topics  to  be 
discussed  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston 
October  8-11. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting,  a  dinner 
conference  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening, 
October  9,  on  the  general  subject  of  school 
health  supervision.  This  conference  is 
called  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  will 
be  in  charge  of  Miss  Harriet  Wedgwood, 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Ph>^ical 
Education  and  School  Hygiene. 


Exiucated  Mexicans  Teach  Illiterate 
Neighbors 

The  University  of  Mexico,  its  patriotic 
feelings  hurt  by  the  number  of  illiterates, 
which  retards  the  progress  of  that  nation, 
and  knowing  that  the  Government  is  unable 
to  accomplish  within  any  brief  period  of 
time  the  task  of  administering  elementary 
instruction  to  the  people,  has  appealed  to 
the  good  will  of  all  citizens,  requesting  that 
every  educated  person  dedicate  a  few  mo- 
ments to  the  instruction  of  him  who  is  not. 
The  initiative  has  met  the  prompt  response 
which  it  deserves.  There  are  already 
thousands  of  honorary  teachers,  and  the 
letters  giving  account  of  the  results  of  dis- 
interested effort  often  contain  moving 
examples  of  patriotism  and  love  of  neighbor. 
Wlien  an  honorary  teacher  has  presented 
for  examination  by  the  oflicial  teachers  and 
inspectors  more  than  100  pupils  whom  he 
has  taught  to  read  and  write,  the  National 
University  of  Mexico  will  issue  a  diploma 
stating  that  fact.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  such  persons  in  selecting  Government 
employees.  The  oflice  of  the  director 
general  of  the  National  Lines  of  Mexico  has 
promised  to  allow  the  certificate  or  diploma 
referred  to  above  to  decide  the  question  of 
appointment  or  promotion  where  other  con- 
ditions are  equal.  The  National  University 
furnishes  free  all  the  reading  charts,  black- 
boards, and  other  necessities  of  teaching. 
Special  request  is  made  to  ladies  of  leisure 
to  enter  the  lists  of  honorary  teachers, 
and  to  the  school  ofiScials  that  the  honorary 
teachers  be  permitted  to  use  the  class  rooms 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays. — 
El  Monitor  de  la  Educacion  Comun^  Mexico. 

Bar  Association  Provides  Speakers 
for  Schools 

Indiana's  State  Bar  Association  is  co- 
oj)erating  with  the  schools  in  a  campaign  of 
education  in  the  fundamentals  of  constitu- 
tional government.  To  promote  training 
for  a  better  understanding  of  constitutional 
fights  and  liberties  by  present  and  future 
citizens,  the  bar  association  provides  speak- 
ers for  educational  groups,  such  as  teachers' 
institutes  and  the  student  bodies  of  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  The  association  has 
appointed  an  educational  committee  of  five 
which  is  assisted  by  committees  of  13  each 
from  the  congressional  districts.  These  13 
members  furnish  a  speaker  for  any  meeting 
within  their  respective  districts.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  many  county  superin- 
tendents and  presidents  of  normal  schools 
and  colleges  in\ited  these  speakers  Ui  address 
their  teacher-training  classes  during  the 
summer  session  just  completed. 
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International   Body   Discusses 
World  Problems 

Many  Races,  Colors,  and  Religions  Repre- 
sented in  Students'   Group.    Frank  and 
Friendly  Discussion  of  Great  Questions 

OTUDENTS  of  70  nationalities  exchange 
^  views  on  world  affairs  at  meetings  of 
the  International  Student  Assembly,  a 
group  formed  within  the  Intercollegiate 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  which  draws  its  mem- 
bership from  more  than  40  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  professional  schools  in  New  York 
City.  Each  nationality  which  has  members 
in  the  club  is  entitled  to  two  representatives 
in  the  assembly,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
country  or  the  number  of  its  students  in  the 
dty.  A  country  like  China,  with  several 
hundred  students  in  New  York,  is  entitled 
to  two  representatives,  the  same  as  a  country 
like  Costa  Rica,  which  has  only  two,  both  of 
whom  belong  to  the  assembly.  Colonies 
and  subject  nations  are  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  great  nations,  so  that  the  United 
States,  the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii  each 
has  two  representatives.  About  one-third 
of  the  members  are  women. 

Twenty  Members  Pariicipate  in  Discussion 

Each  meeting  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  a  topic  which  has  been  chosen  beforehand 
by  an  executive  committee.  This  com- 
mittee also  appoints  the  principal  speakers. 
The  affirmative  and  negative  sides  of  the 
question  are  presented  in  10-minute  ad- 
dresses. These  are  followed  by  discussion 
from  the  floor,  and  any  member  may  ques- 
tion a  speaker  for  not  more  than  four  min- 
utes. This  plan  enables  20  members  to 
participate  in  a  session  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  At  the  end  of  the  session  a  vote  is 
taken  to  ascertain  the  general  opinion  of  the 
assembly. 

The  assembly  does  not  hesitate  to  attack 
world  problems  even  though  they  involve 
highly  nationalistic  or  racial  controversies. 
It  is  felt  that  if  these  problems  can  not  be 
discussed  in  a  calm,  frank,  and  friendly 
manner  by  students  who  are  associated  to 
further  international  understanding,  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  the  governments  of  the 
nations  ever  coming  into  friendly  conference 
and  agreement.  International  questions 
are  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of 
making  the  world  a  safe,  friendly,  and  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  The  interests  and 
national  needs  of  the  various  countries  are 
set  forth  by  the  representatives  of  these 
countries,  but  always  with  a  spirit  of  toler- 
ance and  a  desire  for  international  under- 
standing. 

All  the  working  rules  and  arrangements 
for  debates  are  made  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee, which  is  elected  at  large.  During 
the  past  year  this  committee  consisted  of  one 


student  each  from  the  United  States,  Wales, 
Mexico,  Holland,  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. The  assembly  has  not  yet  adopted 
any  plan  for  detailed  study  of  questions  by 
committee,  such  as  is  followed  in  a  similar 
assembly  in  Oxford  University.  The  sub- 
jects taken  up  include  such  questions  as 
whether  full  recognition  of  the  present  Rus- 
sian Government  should  be  granted,  whether 
the  French  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  is  justi- 
fied, and  whether  such  regional  policies  as 
the  Monroe  doctrine  are  desirable. 

London     County      Councirs 
Educational  Activities 

Provides  for  Infants  of  Three    Years,  for 

Children,  and  for  Adults.    Special  Schools 

for  Afflicted  Children 

NEARLY  1,000,000  persons  receive  educa- 
tional benefit  from  the  London  County 
Council,  including  children,  young  people, 
and  adults.  The  council  has  responsibility 
for  all  grades  of  education,  from  the  nursery 
school  to  the  imiversity,  inclusive.  Bir- 
mingham, the  second  largest  city  in  England, 
would  be  scarcely  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate this  group  of  students,  according  to 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  council,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the 
schools,  organized  in  connection  with  the 
Imperial  Education  Conference. 

The  county  funds  are  expended  upon  four 
groups  of  educational  institutions — ele- 
mentary, secondary',  and  technical  schools, 
and  universities.  The  elementary  schools 
are  maintained  entirely  by  the  council 
but  many  of  the  schools  in  the  other  groups 
are  not  so  maintained,  but  receive  grants  of 
money  to  aid  in  their  maintenance,  their 
chief  support  being  through  endowment. 
Many  of  the  secondary  schools  are  private 
schools,  and  the  council  pays  for  scholar- 
ships to  admit  a  certain  number  of  students 
who  are  expected  to  profit  by  secondary 
education.  To  education  of  university 
grade  the  council  contributes  nearly  £100,- 
000  a  year.  In  the  field  of  technical  educa- 
tion certain  schools  are  fully  maintained  by 
the  council  and  others  aided  in  part. 

Attendance  of  Infants  Is  Voluntary 

The  education  service  is  based  upon  the 
public  elementary  schools,  which  instruct 
nearly  700,000  children  from  3  to  14  years  of 
age  in  about  1,000  separate  buildings. 
Attendance  of  children  younger  than  5 
years  is  voluntary,  and  only  one-third  of 
the  child  population  of  120,000  from  3  to  5 
years  of  age  go  to  school.  Children  remain 
in  elementary  schools  for  10  years  on  an 
average,  and  about  60,000  leave  everj'  year. 

Of  the  60,000  children  who  leave  the 
elementarj'  schools  every  year  two-thirds 
receive  no  further  sch(X)ling.     About  7,000 


children,  the  best  scholars,  are  choecD 
to  attend  the  various  t>T>es  of  schools 
provided  for  work  in  advance  of  the  ele- 
mentar>'-school  course.  About  1,500  are 
selected  by  open  com|>etition  for  scholar- 
ships admitting  them  to  secondary  schools, 
where  they  can  stay  to  the  age  of  18  in 
preparation  for  university  study.  Another 
5,000  are  selected  by  the  same  competi- 
tion for  attendance  at  central  schools, 
which  somewhat  resemble  our  junior  high 
schools.  These  pupib  remain  in  the 
central  schools  till  they  are  16,  and  the  best 
of  them  are  selected  to  attend  the  imi- 
versities.  Six  hundred  more  are  admitted 
by  means  of  trade  scholarships  to  schools 
providing  two-year  courses  which  prepare 
the  pupils  for  apprenticeship  for  the  chief 
trades  of  London.  During  the  school  year 
1921-22  the  secondary  schools  enrolled 
about  30,000  pupils,  the  central  schools 
20,000,  and  the  trade  schools  about  2,000. 

Of  the  pupils  who  are  not  chosen  for  these 
schools,  but  who  go  out  into  the  world  to  take 
up  employment,  about  25  per  cent  continue 
their  education  at  the  200  evening  institutes 
maintained  by  the  council.  These  insti- 
tutes give  both  academic  and  vocational 
education.  Some  of  these  young  people 
attend  one  of  the  eleven  voluntary  day  con- 
tinuation schools.  Nearly  120,000  persons 
attended  the  evening  institutes  in  the  school 
year  1921-22 .  Other  technical  schools  main- 
tained or  aided  by  the  council  enrolled  about 
70,000. 

Children  who  are  tuberculous  or  otherwise 
afflicted,  physically  or  mentally,  are  placed 
in  special  schools.  About  15,000  children 
are  cared  for  in  168  special  schools.  The 
pupils  usually  stay  in  school  until  they  are 
16.  They  are  given  much  practical  instruc- 
tion so  that  they  may  more  easily  find  em- 
ployment. The  education  ser\'ice  emplo>*8 
85  school  doctors,  53  dentists,  and  more  than 
300  nurses. 

Teachers  Colleges  Organize  to 
Raise  Standards 

To  gain  more  effective  coordination  be- 
tween teachers  colleges,  so  as  to  maintain 
adequate  standards .  of  scholarship  and 
methods  of  teaching,  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Teachers  Colleges  has  been  formed 
by  merging  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers Colleges  and  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  (Wleges.  The  new  associa- 
tion will  work  to  achieve  uniform  stand- 
ards of  admission  to  teachers  colleges,  to 
place  all  work  offered  in  these  colleges 
above  the  level  of  high-school  work,  to 
prox-ide  a  four-year  course  for  as  large  a 
number  of  teachers  as  will  take  it,  to  organ- 
ize courses  for  the  preparation  of  all  typoe 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  to 
afTiliate  more  closely  vdth  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  National 
<'ouncil  of  Education. 
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Court  Annuls  Foreign  Language  Statutes. 

United  Slates  Supreme  Court  Reverses  Decision  of  Slate  Court,     Upholds  Right  to  Teach 

Modern  Languages  and  Right  of  Parents  to  Have  Children  so  Taught.    Desirable  Ends 

Can  not  be  Promoted  by  Prohibited  Means. 


THAT  a  State  can  not  forbid  the  teach- 
ing of  a  modern  language  in  a  school 
which  is  not  a  State-supported 
institution  is  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Meyer  v.  Nebraska.  A  teacher  in  a  parochial 
school  maintained  by  Zion  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Congregation  in  Hamilton  County, 
Nebr.,  was  convicted  of  teaching  reading  in 
the  German  language,  contrary  to  a  statute 
enacted  in  1919,  which  forbade  the  teaching 
of  any  subject  in  a  language  other  than 
English,  and  forbade  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages as  such  in  grades  below  the  high 
school .  This  law  applied  to  public,  private, 
denominational,  and  parochial  schools. 

Would  Make  English  the  Mother  Tongue 
The  supreme  court  of  the  State  aflSrmed 
the  judgment  of  conviction,  holding  that  it 
was  inimical  to  the  safety  of  the  country  to 
allow  the  children  of  foreigners  who  had 
emigrated  here  to  be  reared  with  a  foreign 
language  as  their  mother  tongue.  The 
statute  was  intended  not  only  to  require  that 
the  education  of  all  children  be  conducted 
in  the  English  language,  but  that,  until  they 
had  grown  into  that  language  and  until  it 
had  become  a  part  of  them,  they  should  not 
in  the  schools  be  taught  any  other  language, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu*t  of  Nebraska.  The  obvious  purpose 
of  this  statute  was  that  the  English  language 
should  be  and  become  the  mother  tongue  of 
all  children  reared  in  the  State,  and  the 
coiu*t  maintained  that  the  enactment  of  such 
a  statute  came  reasonably  within  the  police 
power  of  the  State. 

The  case  was  brought  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upon  writ  of  error  and  the 
decision  of  the  State  court  was  reversed .  In 
rendering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice McReynolds  said: 

**The  problem  for  our  determination  is 
whether  the  statute  as  construed  and  applied 
unreasonably  infringes  the  liberty  guaran- 
teed to  the  plaintiff  in  error  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  *No  State  shall  de- 
prive any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  * 

Liberty  a  Comprehensioe  Term 

**  While  this  court  has  not  attempted  to 
define  with  exactness  the  liberty  thus  guar- 
anteed, the  term  has  received  much  con- 
sideration and  some  of  the  included  things 
have  been  definitely  stated .  Without  doubt 
it  denotes  not  merely  freedom  from  bodily 
restraint  but  also  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  contract,  to  engage  in  any  of  the  common 


occupations  of  life,  to  acquire  useful  knowl- 
edge, to  marry»  establish  a  home  and  bring 
up  children,  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  generally 
to  enjoy  those  privileges  long  recognized  at 
common  law  as  essential  to  the  orderly 
pursuit  of  happiness  by  free  men.  The 
established  doctrine  is  that  this  liberty  may 
not  be  interfered  with,  under  the  guise  of 
protecting  the  public  interest,  by  legislative 
action  which  is  arbitrary  or  without  reason- 
able relation  to  some  purpose  within  the 
competency  of  the  State  to  effect.  Deter- 
mination by  the  legislature  of  what  consti- 
tutes proper  exercise  of  police  power  is  not 
final  or  conclusive  but  is  subject  to  super- 
vision by  the  courts. 

''The  American  people  have  always  re- 
garded education  and  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge as  matters  of  supreme  importance  which 
should  be  diligently  promoted.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1787  declares,  'Religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged.'  Corresponding  to 
the  right  of  control,  it  is  the  natural  duty  of 
the  parent  to  give  his  children  education 
suitable  to  their  station  in  life,  and  nearly 
all  the  States,  including  Nebraska,  enforce 
this  obligation  by  compulsory  laws. 

Knowledge  of  German  not  Harmful 

"Practically  education  of  the  young  is 
only  possible  in  schools  conducted  by 
especially  qualified  persons  who  devote 
themselves  thereto.  The  calling  always 
has  been  regarded  as  useful  and  honorable, 
essential,  indeed,  to  the.  public  welfare. 
Mere  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
can  not  reasonably  be  regarded  as  harmful. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  commonly  looked 
upon  as  helpful  and  desirable.  Plaintiff 
in  error  taught  this  language  in  school  as 
part  of  his  occupation.  His  right  thus  to 
teach  and  the  right  of  parents  to  engage  him 
so  to  instruct  their  children,  we  think,  are 
within  the  liberty  of  the  amendment. 

"The  challenged  statute  forbids  the 
teaching  in  school  of  any  subject  except  in 
English;  also  the  teaching  of  any  other  lan- 
guage until  the  pupil  has  attained  and 
successfully  passed  the  eighth  grade,  which 
is  not  usually  accomplished  before  the  age 
of  12.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has 
held  that  'the  so-called  ancient  or  dead 
languages'  are  not  'within  the  spirit  or  the 
purpose  of  the  act.'  Nebraska  District  of 
Evangelical     Lutheran     Synod,     etc.,     v. 


McKelvie  et  al— ,  Nebr.,  — ,  (April  19,1922). 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  are  not  proscribed; 
but  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
every  other  alien  speech  are  within  the  ban. 
Evidently  the  legislature  has  attempted 
materially  to  interfere  with  the  calling  of 
modem  language  teachers,  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge, 
and  with  the  power  of  parents  to  control  the 
education  of  their  own. 

Purposes  of  This  Legislation 

**  It  is  said  the  purpose  of  the  legislation 
was  to  promote  civic  development  by  in- 
hibiting training  and  education  of  the 
immature  in  foreign  tongues  and  ideals 
before  they  could  learn  English  and  acquire 
American  ideals;  and  'that  the  English  lan- 
guage should  be  and  become  the  mother 
tongue  of  all  children  reared  in  this  State.' 
It  is  also  afltoaed  that  the  foreign-bom 
population  is  very  large,  that  certain  com- 
munities commonly  use  foreign  words, 
follow  foreign  leaders,  move  in  a  foreign 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  children  are 
thereby  hindered  from  becoming  citizens 
of  the  most  useful  type  and  the  public  safety 
is  imperiled. 

"That  the  State  may  do  much,  go  very 
fer,  indeed,  in  order  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  citizens,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally,  is  clear;  but  the  individual  has 
certain  fundamental  rights  which  must  be 
respected.  The  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion extends  to  all,  to  those  who  speak  other 
languages  as  well  as  to  those  bom  with  Eng- 
lish on  the  tongue.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
highly  advantageous  if  all  had  ready  imder- 
standing  of  our  ordinary  speech,  but  this 
can  not  be  coerced  by  methods  which  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution — a  desirable  end 
can  not  be  promoted  by  prohibited  means. 

"The  desire  of  the  legislature  to  foster  a 
homogeneous  people  with  American  ideals 
prepared  readily  to  understand  current  dis- 
cussions of  civic  matters  is  easy  to  appreciate. 
'Unfortimate  experiences  during  the  late 
war  and  aversion  toward  every  characteristic 
of  truculent  adversaries  were  certainly 
enough  to  quicken  that  aspiration.  But  the 
means  adopted,  we  think,  exceed  the  limi- 
tations upon  the  power  of  the  State  and 
conflict  with  rights  assured  to  plaintiff  in 
error.  The  interference  is  plain  enough 
and  no  adequate  reason  therefor  in  time  of 
of  peace  and  domestic  tranquillity  has  been 
shown. 

May  Prescribe  Curriculum  for  Own  Schools 

"The  power  of  the  State  to  compel  attend- 
ance at  some  school  and  to  make  reasonable 
regulations  for  all  schools,  including  a  re- 
quirement that  they  shall  give  instmction 
in  English,  is  not  questioned.  Nor  has 
challenge  been  made  of  the  State's  power  to 
prescribe  a  curriculum  for  institutions  which 
it  supports.  Those  matters  are  not  within 
the  present  controversy.     Our  concern  is 
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with  the  prohibition  approved  by  the  su- 
preme court.  Adams  v.  Tanner,  supra,  p. 
594,  pointed  out  that  mere  abuse  incident 
to  an  occupation  ordinarily  useful  is  not 
enough  to  justify  its  abolition,  although 
regulation  may  be  entirely  proper.  No 
sudden  emergency  has  arisen  which  renders 
knowledge  by  a  child  of  some  language  other 
than  English  so  clearly  harmful  as  to  justify 
its  inhibition  with  the  consequent  infringe- 
ment of  rights  long  freely  enjoyed.  We  are 
constrained  to  conclude  that  the  statute  as 
applied  is  arbitrary  and  without  reasonable 
relation  to  any  end  within  the  competency 
of  the  State. 

Purpose  not  to  Protect  Child's  Health 

"As  the  statute  imdertakes  to  interfere 
only  with  teaching  which  involves  a  modem 
language,  leaving  complete  freedom  as  to 
other  matters,  there  seems  no  adequate 
foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  the  pur- 
pose was  to  protect  the  child's  health  by 
limiting  his  mental  activities.  It  is  well 
known  that  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language 
seldom  comes  to  one  not  instructed  at  an 
early  age,  and  experience  shows  that  this 
is  not  injurious  to  the  health,  morals,  or 
imderstanding  of  the  ordinary  child." 

}^ 
Modem  School  Plant  at  Low  Cost 

That  the  dty  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  may 
attain  a  modem  school  plant  by  easy  stages 
within  a  few  years  at  reasonable  cost,  a 
school  building  program  has  been  suggested 
by  George  D.  Strayer  and  N.  L.  Engelhardt, 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
after  a  careful  siu^ey  of  school  conditions. 
This  survey  covered  a  wide  field,  including 
a  study  of  i>opulation  trends  as  shown  by 
registration  of  voters,  building  permits, 
births  and  deaths,  and  residence  of  the 
present  school  population.  A  report  of  this 
survey  and  the  proposed  school-building 
program  have  been  published  by  the  St. 
Joseph  Board  of  Education,  with  more  than 
60  illustrations,  including  diagrams,  charts, 
and  photographs. 

The  suggested  program  calls  for  elimina- 
tion of  totally  unfit  buildings,  use  of  certain 
buildings  in  fair  condition  until  worn  out, 
purchase  of  adequate  school  sites  before 
development  of  the  city  causes  prices  to 
rise,  and  erection  of  modem  buildings  at 
strategic  locations.  Immediate  action  is 
urged  in  eliminating  the  worst  buildings, 
combining  small  school  units  to  form  large 
ones,  purchasing  the  most  urgently  required 
sites,  and  erecting  new  buildings  where  the 
need  is  acute.  The  report  suggests  that  the 
organization  of  the  schools  be  changed  so  as 
to  provide  for  junior  high  schools  and  for 
kindergartens  in  all  elementary  schools. 


Index  to  Bureau  of  Elducation*s 
Bulletins 

To  assist  teachers,  students,  and  librarians 
in  the  use  of  its  material,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  has  published  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  bu- 
reau from  the  beginning  of  the  series,  in 
1906,  to  the  end  of  1922,  with  an  index  by 
author,  title,  and  subject.  These  bulletins, 
642  in  all,  have  been  issued  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, usually  about  50  a  year.  The  nu- 
merous circulars,  leaflets,  and  other  publi- 
cations of  the  bureau  are  not  included  in  the 
list. 

The  index  shows  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
including  agricultural  education,  Americani- 
zation, civigs,  compulsory  education,  edu- 
cational surveys,  exceptional  children, 
home  economics,  industrial  education,  kin- 
dergarten education,  mathematics,  moving 
pictures,  open-air  schools,  prison  schools, 
project  method,  nu^l  schools,  safety  educa- 
tion, universities  and  colleges,  work-study- 
play  plan,  and  many  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  education  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad .  Education  classes  in  normal  schools 
and  universities  are  using  these  bulletins 
more  and  more  every  year.  Many  of  the 
older  publications  are  now  out  of  print,  but 
are  available  for  consultation  in  public  and 
university  libraries.  ' 

Half  Learning  is  a  Dangerous  Thing 

Experience  can  do  as  much  harm  to  a  half- 
taught  man  as  it  will  do  good  to  one  who  has 
completed  his  school  course,  says  the  report 
of  the  educational  committee  of  the  Horo- 
logical  Institute  of  America,  urging  that 
jewelers  should  not  offer  job6  to  boys  halfway 
through  the  course  in  a  watchmaking  school. 
The  result  of  this  procedure  is  to  add  one 
more  half-competent  workman  to  the  num- 
ber already  too  great,  says  the  committee. 
The  graduate  of  a  school  needs  shop  expe- 
rience to  develop  speed  and  output.  But 
the  student  only  halfway  through  school,  if 
put  on  shop  work  without  the  sj'stematic  in- 
struction he  was  getting  in  school,  will  be 
plunged  into  difficulties,  blind  guesswork, 
and  the  formation  of  bad  habits  in  doing  his 
work.  Then  another  botch  workman  is 
started  on  his  melancholy  career,  according 
to  the  report.  In  the  interest  of  the  students 
and  of  the  trade,  the  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  school  to  the  end  of 
his  course  instead  of  being  coaxed  away 
from  it. 

Nearly  700  colored  teachers  from  19  States 
attended  the  first  half  of  the  summer  session 
at  Hampton  Institute. 


American  Students  Stranded 
in  Europe 

Demand  Upon  Consuls  for  Return  Passage 

Has    Become    Serious     Problem.     Must 

Depend  Upon  Pritate  Charity 

'T^HAT  college  students  who  work  thdr 
•■•  way  to  Europe  during  the  summer 
vacation  should  not  set  out  without  pass- 
ports nor  without  ample  funds  for  their  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  is  urgently  advised 
by  George  S.  Messersmith,  American  consul 
at  Antwerp,  in  a  report  to  the  State  Deport- 
ment. A  student  who  works  his  way  to 
Europe  on  a  foreign  vessel  does  not  acquire 
the  status  of  an  American  seaman  by  that 
single  voyage,  and  he  can  not  get  relief  as 
such  from  American  consuls. 

Many  students  have  landed  destitute  at 
Antwerp,  having  worked  their  way  across 
the  ocean  under  the  impression  that  as 
American  seamen  they  would  be  returned 
to  the  United  States  by  the  consulate. 
But  for  the  aid  of  charitable  Americans 
living  in  Antwerp  these  students  would 
have  been  taken  up  as  vagabonds  by  the 
Belgian  police,  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment does  not  provide  any  funds  for  the 
return  of  destitute  Americans  to  this  coun- 
try other  than  seamen,  nor  for  their  board 
and  lodging  while  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return. 

The  demands  upon  American  residents  of 
Antwerp  have  been  so  frequent  and  heavy 
that  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  fiuiher 
assistance  from  them,  and  students  making 
such  trips  in  the  future  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  placed  in  a  camp  for  vagabonds  by 
the  Belgian  police  unless  their  relatives  and 
friends  provide  for  their  return  to  the  United 
States. 

The  American  consul  at  Antwerp  states 
that  his  future  procedure  with  students 
applying  for  transportation  will  be  to  use 
his  private  relief  fund  to  pay  for  a  cable- 
gram to  the  relatives  of  the  destitute 
student.  While  waiting  for  a  reply  he  will 
pay  for  the  student's  board  and  lodging 
from  this  fund,  but  if  the  necessary  funds 
for  transportation  are  not  forwarded  in  a 
reasonable  time,  the  board  and  lodging  will 
have  to  be  discontinued. 

To  build  up  a  niral-school  teaching 
profession  in  Maine,  the  State  department  oi 
education  gives  free  of  every  expense  a  six- 
week  course  for  rural  leaders  to  100  rural- 
school  teachers  who  are  normal-school 
graduates.  Ha\'ing  finished  the  course, 
these  teachers  give  one  day  a  week  to 
ad\Tsing  and  assisting  inexperienced 
teachers  in  their  schools. 
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Training  Teachers  of   Home 
Economics 


Report   on    Basic   Principles    Underlying  Courses  in  the    Training  of 

Teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Made  by  Committee  on  Home  Economics 

Education  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  un- 
derlying courses  in  the  training  of 
teachers  of  home  economics  have 
been  formulated  during  the  past  year  by  a 
committee  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association.  A  report  embodying 
these  principles  was  presented  August  3  at 
a  meeting  of  the  section  of  home  economics 
education,  during  the  annual  conference 
of  the  association,  held  at  Chicago.  The 
chairman  announces  that  the  proposed 
principles  are  tentative,  and  asks  that  sug- 
gestions for  modification  both  in  content 
and  expression  be  submitted  to  her  by 
everyone  interested.  The  members  of  the 
committee  are:  Cora  M.  Winchell,  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
chairman;  Cora  Binzel,  Clara  Brown,  Anna 
M.  Cooley,  Margaret  Fedde,  Mildred  Sipp, 
Martha  Thomas,  Agnes  K.  Tilson,  Mabel  B. 
Trilling,  and  Eunice  True.  The  report 
follows: 

Principles  as  Stated 

I.  The  teaching  of  home  economics  in  its 
present  connotation  implies  the  preparation 
of  the  individual  (preeminently  girls  and 
women  under  the  present  status  of  the  cur- 
riculum), to  apply  to  personal  habits  of  liv- 
ing and  to  home  making  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  natural  sciences,  art,  psy- 
chology,, sociology,  and  economics. 

II.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  upon 
every  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  to 
base  her  teachings  upon  life's  problems  and 
purposes.  Therefore  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions should  provide  general  courses  in 
home  economics  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
these  students.  Such  courses  should  be 
designed  (1)  to  eqiup  the  students  with 
facts,  processes,  and  attitudes  which  will 
render  their  own  lives  more  effective,  and 
(2)  to  prepare  prospective  teachers  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  living  habits  of  their 
pupils  through  daily  class-room  teaching, 
through  both  incidental  and  direct  instruc- 
tion in  food,  clothing,  and  home  relation- 
ships as  related  to  health. 

III.  The  training  of  teachers  of  home 
economics  involves  training  for  citizenship 
(including  right  habits  of  living,  which 
should  contribute  to  effective  service), 
training  for  home  making  and  training  for 
teaching  home  economics. 

Therefore  the  curriculum  designed  to  pre- 
pare teachers  of  home  economics  should 


include  academic  courses,  providing  for  as 
liberal  an  education  as  possible;  technical 
courses  in  home  economics  and  the  related 
arte  and  sciences,  providing  for  knowledge, 
attitudes  and  skills  in  home  making;  and 
education  courses  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  teaching  ability. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  curriculum  should  be  the 
balance  among  these  three  aspects  of  educa- 
tion, with  discrimination  in  relation  to  essen- 
tials and  nonessentials. 

IV.  Two  t>'pes  of  vocational  experience 
should  enter  into  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher  of  home  economics. 

(1)  Homemaking  experience. 

(2)  Supervised  teaching. 

V.  Professional  training  for  teaching  home 
economics  should  be  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental training  for  home  making;  and  the 
prospective  teacher  of  home  economics 
should  be  led  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
opportunity  to  teach  home  economics  under 
ideal  conditions  may  come  to  her  as  the 
mother  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  actual  home 
environment. 

VI.  All  courses  in  the  curriculum  de- 
signed to  train  students  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
illustrate  present-day  educational  principles. 

VII.  Teachers  selected  for  a  teacher- 
training  faculty  should  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  educational  vision  and  professional 
teaching  ability,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
strong  technical  preparation  and  experience. 

VIII.  In  order  to  insure  a  sympathetic 
vision  in  relation  to  present-day  educational 
procedure,  provision  should  be  made  for  all 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  to  visit  school 
and  to  attend  educational  conferences,  lec- 
tures, and  discussion  groups. 

Clearing-House  of  Ideas  and  Principles. 

IX.  The  special  course  in  "Organization 
and  teaching  of  home  economics"  should 
serve  the  students  in  training  as  a  **  clearing 
house' '  of  ideas  and  principles  in  education 
as  applied  to  this  field.  It  should  be  taught 
in  such  a  way  as  (1)  to  enable  the  student  to 
recognize  the  relation  of  home  economics  to 
all  other  subjects  in  the  school  curriculum. 

(2)  To  prepare  students  specifically  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  communities. 

(3)  To  enable  students  to  translate  the 
advanced  technical  terminology  of  home 
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economics  into  language  and  form  adapted 
to  the  needs  and  comprehension  of  the 
various  ages  of  children  and  youths. 

(4)  To  illustrate  through  its  own  conduct 
and  methods  the  principles  set  forth  in  its 
content.   . 

(5)  To  emphasize  the  significance  of  mod- 
em educational  philosophy  through  con- 
crete situations  (e.  g.,  observation  lessons, 
supervised  teaching,  diagnosis  of  the  needs 
of  a  definite  community,  and  the  methods 
used  in  the  technical  courses  in  the  institu- 
tions). 

(6)  To  develop  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
will  insure  flexibility  and  open-mindedness 
in  relation  to  educational  progress. 

This  special  course  in  home  economics 
education  should  eqiup  the  student  with  a 
wealth  of  teaching  material  essential  to 
present-day  ideals  in  home  education;  it 
should  also  serve  to  "round  out"  the  stu- 
dent's professional  attitude;  and  it  should 
help  her  to  reconcile  her  own  personality 
with  present-day  educational  procedure  in 
such  a  way  that  it  may  become  her  own 
philosophy. 

X.  The  basic  principle. — ^The  training  of 
teachers  of  home  economics  should  be  so 
closely  related  to  life,  to  homemaking,  to 
actual  classroom  work,  and  to  the  best  edu- 
cational procedure  as  exemplified  in 
methods  used  in  training  the  students 
themselves  that  there  may  be  no  discrep- 
ancy between  the  training  and  the  practice. 

It  should  result  in  a  change  in  the  state- 
ment that  "students  go  out  and  teach  as 
they  were  taught,  not  as  they  were  taught 
to  teach,"  to  the  more  satisfactory^  version, 
**  Students  go  out  to  teach  as  they  were 
taught  to  teach,  even  as  they  themselves 
were  taught." 


Many  Colleges  Recognize  Commer- 
cial Subjects 

Commercial  subjects  are  widely  recog- 
nized as  part  of  the  secondary-school 
course,  according  to  reports  from  480  colleges 
and  imiversities.  In  admitting  students, 
seven-eighths  of  these  institutions  accept 
credits  for  study  of  commercial  technical 
subjects  in  secondary  schools,  according  to 
Commercial  Education  Leaflet  No.  4, 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  In  bookkeeping,  275  institu- 
tions accept  credits;  in  stenography  and 
tyi)ewriting,  273;  in  merchandising,  78; 
and  in  office  practice,  59. 

To  assist  vocational  teachers,  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  division  of  vocational 
education  is  issuing  a  series  of  bulletins  deal- 
ing with  trade  analysis.  The  first  of  this 
series  is  an  analysis  of  the  house  carpenter's 
trade. 
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Contributions  of  the  Social  Studies 

(  continued  from  page  1.) 

social  possessions  are  seen  to  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  past  and  the  world  is  viewed 
as  undergoing  a  continuous  prcK^ess  of  ad- 
justment and  change.  Furthermore,  the 
study  of  successive  ci^'ilizations,  with  their 
differences  and  similarities,  promotes  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  among  individ- 
uals, groups,  and  peoples. 

History,  by  creating  a  sense  of  perspective, 
gives  an  intelligent  notion  of  those  human 
activities,  decisions,  and  achievements 
which  lie  behind  our  present-day  institution 
and  problems.  It  makes  intelligible  the 
constant  references  to  people  and  conditions 
of  the  past  in  literature,  speeches,  public 
discussions,  and  in  the  daily  press.  It 
affords  training  in  the  collecting  and  weigh- 
ing of  evidence.  It  furnishes  a  body  of 
materials  for  the  other  studies  for  compari- 
son and  construction. 

History  supplies  the  necessary  background 
for  an  appreciation  of  much  that  is  best  in 
literature  and  art.  It  gives  more  interest 
to  travel.  It  develops  fair-mindedness  by 
showing  how  loyal  citizens  have  honestly 
differed  on  public  questions.  At  the  same 
time  it  stimulates  an  intelligent  patriotism 
by  familiarizing  young  people  with  the 
history  of  their  own  country  and  its  place 
in  the  world. 

History  is  to  society  what  memory  is  to 
the  individual.  It  is  the  record  of  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  past  and 
serves  as  the  key  to  the  storehouse  of  human 
experience  for  the  guidance  of  man  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  present. 

The  DisUncUoc  Contribution  of  Economics 

The  distinctive  contribution  of  economics 
to  a  school  curriculum  organized  around 
social  objectives  is  the  understanding  it 
gives  of  the  processes  by  which  men  get  a 
living.  A  very  large  part  of  human  activity 
is  devoted  to  the  process  of  getting  a  living. 
One  of  the  most  significant  things  about  our 
world  is  the  fact  that  nature  does  not  gratui- 
tously supply  all,  or  even  many,  of  the 
conunodities  and  services  desired.  In  con- 
sequence, we  "struggle"  to  get  a  living; 
we  learn  to  "economize"  (in  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  term)  in  the  selection  and 
utilization  of  effective  means  of  gaining 
desired  ends.  These  actiWties  are  our 
economic  activities.  They  are  carried  out 
largely  in  group  life  and,  even  when  most 
individual,  are  affected  by  group  life. 
Economics,  then,  promotes  a  realization  of 
what  it  means  to  live  together  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  essential  to  living 
together  well,  because  it  helps  to  explain  the 
organization  and  functioning  of  an  evolving 
society  from  the  point  of  \dew  of  the  social 
processes  of  making  a  living. 

Economics  sets  forth,  for  example,  certain 
aspects  of   our   specialization     our   inter- 


dependence, our  associative  effort,  our  tech- 
nological struggle  with  nature,  our  pecuniary 
organization  of  the  production  and  sharing 
of  goods,  our  utilization  of  labor  under  the 
wage  system,  our  market  exchange,  our 
international  economic  relations,  our  scheme 
of  private  property  and  competitive  effort — 
all  of  which  have  become  vital  parts  of  our 
present  social  organization — and  it  shows 
how  all  of  those  function  in  enabling  us  to 
work  and  to  live  together.  Concerning  these 
economic  processes  certain  generalizations 
or  laws  have  been  worked  out  and  they  are 
available  as  standards  or  guides  for  individ- 
uals and  for  groups. 

Living  together  well  in  a  democracy  will 
be  furtliered  if  its  people  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  the  guidance  of  the  process.  It  is  in 
this  connection  that  it  becomes  peculiarly 
important  that  there  should  be  a  widespread 
knowledge  of  economic  generalizations. 
Since  a  large  part  of  oiu*  activities  are  eco- 
nomic activities,  problems  of  competition, 
combinations  of  capital  and  of  labor,  distri- 
bution of  income  in  relation  to  the  common 
welfare,  trade,  transportation,  and  finance 
(to  cite  only  a  few)  will  alwa>'s  receive  a 
large  share  of  attention  by  every  society 
which  is  concerned  in  restraining,  regulat- 
ing, and  promoting  economic  activities  that 
affect  the  social  welfare.  If  democracy  is 
to  succeed,  a  large  number  of  its  members 
must  learn  to  form  intelligent  judgments 
upon  economic  issues — to  make  those  wise 
choices  between  alternative  courses  of  action 
which  are  the  real  essence  of  "economy" 
broadly  conceived.  They  can  do  this  only 
provided  they  come  to  know  the  general 
plan  or  organization  of  our  economic  life, 
and  to  appreciate  the  existence  and  char- 
acter of  economic  law  in  both  domestic  and 
international  relations. 

The  Dislinciioc  Conirihulion  of  Political  Science 

Political  science  is  the  study  of  the  state, 
a  term  which  includes  all  forms  of  political 
organization.  It  deals  with  the  life  of  men 
as  organized  under  government  and  law. 
As  its  distinctive  contribution  to  a  school 
curriculum  organized  around  social  objec- 
tives, it  gives  an  understanding  of  social 
control  by  means  of  law  and  of  the  promotion 
of  general  welfare  by  means  of  governmental 
action. 

Political  science  includes  a  study  of  the 
organization  and  the  activities  of  states, 
and  of  the  principles  and  ideals  which 
underlie  political  organization  and  activi- 
ties. It  deals  with  the  relations  among  men 
which  are  controlled  by  the  state,  with  the 
relations  of  men  to  the  state  itself,  and  with 
those  aspects  of  international  life  that  come 
under  political  control.  It  considers  the 
problems  of  adjusting  political  authority  to 
individual  liberty,  and  of  determining  the 
distribution  of  governing  power  among  the 
ajrencies  through  which  the  state's  "v\ill  is 
formed,  expressed,  and  executed. 


The  study  of  political  science  seeks  to  de- 
velop in  individuals  a  sense  of  their  rights 
and  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  state, 
and  a  realization  of  the  significance  of  law. 
It  aims  to  substitute  accurate  information 
and  intelligent  opinion  for  emotions  and 
prejudices  as  a  basis  for  forming  judgments 
in  politics  and  world  affairs. 

The  DisUnctioe  Contribution  of  Sociology 

The  distinctive  contribution  of  sociolog)' 
to  a  school  curriculum  organized  around 
social  objectives  is  to  show  that,  however 
much  may  be  allowed  for  individual  initia- 
tive and  for  natural  environment,  human 
life  has  been  conditioned  more  by  its  social 
setting  than  by  any  other  cause.  Under- 
standing of  the  social  setting  results  from 
study  of  society  as  a  composite  unity  made 
up  of  many  interrelated  groups,  and  carr>'- 
ing  on  many  interdependent  activities,  all 
of  which  are  conditioned  by  certain  ever- 
present  typeB  of  causation.  The  repetitious 
manifestations  of  these  ever-present  types 
of  causation  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
statistical  treatment,  and  make  up  those 
trends  of  social  change,  a  full  statement  of 
which  would  be  social  laws.  Sociolog)' 
studies  the  various  forms  of  causal  relations 
between  the  activities  of  groups  or  of  indi- 
viduals that  are  alwa>'s  occ^urring  in  homee, 
schools,  neighborhoods,  crowds,  pubUcs, 
and  wherever  human  beings  meet,  and  that 
give  rise  to  public  opinion,  customs,  and 
institutions. 

Sociology  also  studies  the  problems  of  pop- 
ulation, the  effects  on  all  types  of  social 
activity  which  result  from  small  or  large 
nimabers,  sparse  or  dense  distribution,  and 
from  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  the  population,  both 
their  inborn  traits  as  determined  by  racial 
and  family  heredity,  and  the  acquired  traits 
which  result  from  prevalent  vices,  diseases, 
occupation,  and  mode  of  life.  This  branch 
of  sociology  includes  certain  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  immigration,  eugenics,  and  pub- 
lic health. 

It  studies  the  causes,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  poverty  and  crime. 

It  makes  a  comparative  study  of  different 
societies,  including  the  most  primitive, 
which  reveals  the  social  origins  and  the 
method  of  progress.  This  comparative  study 
shows  that  nothing  is  too  repugnant  to  us 
to  have  been  customary  somewhere  and  that 
we  must  be  slow  to  think  that  anything  is 
too  ideal  to  be  possible  sometime,  for  cus- 
toms and  institutions  are  as  variable  as  the 
states  of  mind  and  feeling  which  issue  from 
social  causation. 

The  study  of  sociology  tends  to  dissolve  the 
prejudices  and  bigotries  which  are  the  chief 
obstacles  to  social  cooperation  by  showing 
that  such  prejudices  are  mostly  formed  at 
an  ago  when  rational  judgment  on  funda- 
mental problems  is  impossible,  and  that  in 
the    overwhelming    majority    of   instances 
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those  who  differ  from  each  other  most  radi- 
<:ally  would  hold  similar  opinions  and  senti- 
ments if  they  had  been  molded  by  similar 
influences. 

Sociology  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the 
aims  of  education,  for  it  shows  that  distinc- 
tively himian  nature  is  second  natiure  socially 
acquired  and  that  if  from  birth  one  could  be 
excluded  from  all  social  contacts  he  would 
remain  a  naked  savage  and  a  dumb  brute. 
It  illuminates  the  methods  of  education  by 
its  study  of  the  effects  of  social  contacts,  and 
it  supplies  materials  for  moral  instruction  in 
the  schools  by  its  study  of  the  relations 
between  society  and  the  individual  and  of 
the  interdependence  of  groups.  Such  study 
presents  in  its  full  light  the  fact  that  all 
social  life  is  teamwork.  It  tends  to  evoke 
the  spirit  of  cooperation.  It  reveals  grounds 
for  ethical  requiremeints  and  sources  of 
•ethical  incentive. 

The  DisUncUte  ContrihuUon  of  Geography 

As  its  distinctive  contribution  to  a  school 
■curriculum  organized  around  social  objec- 
tives, geography  gives  an  understanding  of 
•earth  conditions  and  natiural  resources  as  the 
material  bases  of  social  development  by 
showing  the  relationships  which  exist  be- 
tween natural*  environment  and  the  distri- 
bution, characteristics,  and  activities  of  man. 

This  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  man  and  his  natural  environment 
is-  acquired  largely  through  comparative 
studies  of  specific  groups  of  people  living  in 
specific  regions.  Such  studies  show  how 
variations  in  human  activities  reflect  the 
^adjustments  which  different  peoples  make 
to  their  respective  environments.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  geographic  principles  or  general- 
izations derived  from  these  studies  contrib- 
utes, among  other  things,  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  wisdom  of  utilizing  earth  resoiux^es 
■efficiently,  and  in  many  cases  points  the  way 
toward  a  more  harmonious  adjustment  of 
man  in  his  environment. 

The  realization  that  many  of  the  differ- 
ences in  peoples  result  in  part  from  differ- 
ences in  natural  environment  helps  to  pro- 
mote a  sympathetic  understanding  of  peo- 
ples in  that  it  affords  a  key  to  the  explana- 
tion of  attitudes  likely  otherwise  to  be 
misunderstood. 

The  study  of  the  peoples  of  varied  regions 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  discloses, 
moreover,  their  interdependence  and  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  environment  affecting  each 
group  of  people  has  come,  through  improved 
means  of  transportation  and  commimica- 
tion,  to  embrace  practically  the  entire  earth. 
The  idea  of  earth  imity  derived  from  the 
realization  of  interdependence  is  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  world  affairs. 


EXPLANATION 

This  statement  of  the  distinctive  con- 
tributions of  history,  economics,  political 
science,  sociology,  and  geography  to  a  school 


curriculum  organized  aroimd  social  objec- 
tives was  prepared  by  the  joint  commission 
on  the  presentation  of  social  studies  in  the 
schools.  The  composition  of  this  commis- 
sion is  indicated  by  the  signatures  below. 

In  its  earlier  work  the  commission  sought 
to  formulate  statements  of:  (1)  the  purpose 
of  the  social  studies  in  the  schools,  and  (2) 
the  distinctive  contribution  of  each  field  of 
social  study  to  that  purpose.  Later  it  came 
to  believe  that  the  fundamental  issue  was 
somewhat  broader;  that  what  was  needed  was 
a  series  of  statements  of  the  distinctive  con- 
tributions of  all  the  main  fields  of  study, 
(including,  for  example,  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  languages)  to  a  school  curriculum 
organized  around  social  objectives.  The 
accompanying  formulation  has  been  drafted 
in  terms  of  this  broader  outlook. 

The  joint  commission  has  tried  to  secure  a 
consensus  of  expert  opinion  concerning  the 
distinctive  contributions  of  the  studies 
which  appear  in  this  document.  It  made 
preliminary  inquiries  from  100  historians, 
100  political  scientists,  100  geographers,  100 
sociologists,  and  100  economists.  It  then 
sent  out  to  committees  of  100,  for  further 
suggestions  and  criticisms,  a  tentative 
formulation  of  the  distinctive  contribution  of 
each  field.  On  the  basis  of  the  replies 
received,  the  representatives  of  each  field 
worked  out,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
members  of  the  joint  commission,  a  second 
tentative  formulation.  This  was  sent  to  all 
members  of  the  societies  concerned  and, 
after  allowing  time  for  replies,  the  joint  ' 
commission  again  met  and  worked  out  the 
formulations  set  forth  in  this  dociunent. 
For  the  American  Historical  Association: 
William  E.  Lingelbach,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 
A.  M.  Schlesinger,  The  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
For  the  American  Economic  Association: 
W.  H.  Kiekhofer,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Madison,  Wis. 
L.  C.  Marshall,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
For  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion: 
R.  G.  Gettell,  Amherst  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 
W.  J.  Shepard,  Ohio  State  Univendtyy 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
For  the  American  Sociological  Society: 
R.  L.  Finney,  University  of  Minnesota, 

MinneapoHs,  Minn. 
E.   C.   Hayes,  University  of  lUinoos, 
Urbana,  111. 
For  the   National  Council  of  Greography 
Teachers: 
R.  D.  Calkins,  Central  Michigan  Nor- 
mal, Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 
Edith  Parker,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
For  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business: 
L.  C.  Marshall,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 
C.  0.  Ruggles,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Scholarships    and   Prizes   for 
Elssays 

American    Legion    Conducts    Contest    to 

Stimulate  Interest  in  Americanism.   Medals 

for  Best  Essays  in  Each  State 

'POR  the  promotion  of  interest  in  patriot- 
*'  ism  among  the  younger  generation  and 
for  the  fostering  of  education,  the  National 
Americanism  Commission  of  the  American 
Legion  announces  a  national  essay  contest 
on  the  subject,  "Why  America  should  pro- 
hibit immigration  for  five  years, ' '  for  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18. 
The  writers  of  the  best  three  essays  will  re- 
ceive scholarship  prizes  of  $750,  $500,  and 
$250,  respectively,  the  money  to  be  used 
toward  scholarships  in  colleges.  The  win- 
ners may  choose  the  colleges  they  wish  to 
attend.  Besides  the  national  scholarship 
prizes.  State  prizes  will  also  be  awarded. 
These  will  consist  of  a  silver  medal,  a  bronze 
medal,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  issued  by 
the  national  headquarters  of  the  legion,  and 
they  will  be  awarded  to  the  writers  of  the 
best  three  essays  in  each  State. 

Every  coimty  superintendent  of  schools 
is  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  legion  in  this 
contest,  receiving  the  essays  from  the  writers 
and  appointing  three  judges  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  select  the  one  best  essay  for  the 
county.  The  county  superintendent  will 
►  send  this  essay  to  the  legion 's  State  Ameri- 
canism chairman.  The  head  of  each  State 
department  of  education  will  be  asked  to 
select  three  judges  for  the  State,  who  will 
select  the  best  three  essays  from  those  sent 
in  by  the  coimty  superintendents.  The 
essays  selected  by  the  State  judges  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  national  Americanism 
director  of  the  American  Legion,  at  Indian- 
apolis. National  judges  will  select  the  three 
prize-wiiming  essays,  and  the  winners  will 
be  announced  a  few  weeks  after  November 
15.    The  contest  closes  October  12. 

To  Promote  Fundamental  Principles 
of  Religion 

To  promote  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  religion,  without  sectarian  bias; 
to  develop  and  correlate  the  religious 
resources  in  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
such  as  State  and  other  universities  and 
colleges;  to  tmdertake  surveys  and  the 
collection  of  data  based  upon  such  religious 
information;  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
local  schools  of  religion  without  sectarian 
bias,  representative  of  the  combined  relig- 
ious forces;  and  to  aid  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  this  work  are  the  aims  of  the 
National  Council  of  Schools  of  Religion, 
incorporated  in  New  York.  Among  the 
incorporators  are  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Alton  B. 
Parker,  and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip. 
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Place  of  the  Library  Training 
Class 

Axioms  of  Golf  Apply  Peculiarly  to  the 

Training  of  Librarians.    Characteristics  of 

a  WdUOrganized  Course 

By  LOUISE  TINGLEY 
Director  Chicago  Public  Library  Training  Class 

tN  analyzing  the  success  of  a  good 
•■'  golfer,  who  played  the  game,  repeatedly 
coming  out  as  champion  despite  tremendous 
physical  handicaps,  one  expert  remarked 
that  the  reason  was  "he  never  played  a 
really  careless  shot,  and  he  never  stopped 
trying  his  utmost  from  the  first  tee  shot  to 
the  last  putt." — **This  ability  to  concen- 
trate one's  powers  upon  each  individual 
stroke,  irrespective  of  what  has  occurred  in 
the  past,  or  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  future, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  a  player  can 
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Lord  Avebury  epitomizes  the  command- 
ments for  a  good  golfer  aa  follows: 

'*(!)  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball.  (2) 
Keep  straight.  (3)  Keep  in  the  course. 
(4)  Take  time.  (5)  Do  not  press.  (6)  Do 
not  lose  heart.  (7)  Be  temperate  in  all 
things.  (8)  Keep  your  temper  or  you  will 
lose  your  game." 

These  outstanding  directions  apply  as 
well  to  those  of  us  interested  in  the  training 
of  would-be  librarians  as  anyone  familiar 
with  the  game  and  the  profession  can  easily 
see.  Both  sometimes  give  similar  super- 
ficial impressions — thus  forming  the  first 
bond  of  sympathy.  The  outsider  sees  just 
a  man  hitting  a  ball,  or  a  yoimg  person 
emerging  from  the  training  in  the  genteel 
profession  of  librarianship. 

Each  Move  the  Resull  of  Calculation 

However,  to  the  initiated  in  each  field, 
every  move  of  the  expert  reveals  all  the 
finesse  of  thought  and  care  that  scientific 
calculation  and  experience  can  bring  to  it. 
Each  good  drive  in  library  work  as  well  as 
golf  is  dependent  on  the  proper  stance,  the 
correct  address  of  the  ball,  the  accurately 
placed  grasp  of  the  club,  the  position  of  arm 
and  wrist,  and  the  relaxed  but  defined  sway 
of  the  body  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  tech- 
nicalities and  theories  of  librarianship. 

In  planning,  therefore,  what  should  con- 
stitute training  for  work  in  a  large  library, 
we  must  keep  our  eyes  constantly  on  the 
main  motive  toward  which  we  are  striving. 
What,  then,  is  this  motive? 

As  Miss  Stearns  has  expressed  it,  "All  of 
our  efforts  toward  library  training  are  due  to 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  library  trustees 
that  to  expend  public  funds  in  the  employ- 
ment of  inefficient  librarians  and  assistants 
is  not  just  to  either  taxpayer  or  the  library. " 

Basically,  then,  it  is  an  economic  as  well  as 
professional  motive.     It  is  a  matter  of  avoid- 


ing lost  motion,  the  acquiring  of  proficiency 
by  the  most  direct  and  businesslike  method. 
This  is  the  method  that  counts  most  in  this 
matter-of-fact  age. 

I  remember  distinctly  that  in  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  trained  library  workers, 
with  a  man  prominent  in  government  affairs, 
after  exhausting  all  other  arguments,  the 
final  one  of  ultimate  economy  was  the  one 
that  gained  the  day  for  the  cause.  In  order, 
then,  to  make  our  score,  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  training  class,  we  must 
literally  "Keep  in  the  course,"  "Keep 
straight,"  "Take  time."  This  demands 
clearly  defined  high  standards  and  effective 
methods  of  establishing  them  within  the 
organization  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  labora- 
tory. This  is  fundamentally  essential  for 
success. 

Individual  Must  Be  Carefully  Selected 

It  means  the  careful  selection  of  the  indi- 
vidual— the  potential  student — ^from  the 
standpoint  of  suitability  with  adequate 
preparation  to  undertake  this  training  and 
to  carry  it  through.  It  demands  also  a 
critically  planned  course  extending  over  a 
period  of  six  to  eight  months  (preferably 
eight)  including  the  following  group  classes 
of  subjects: 

(1)  Administrative,  (2)  technical,  (3)  bib- 
liographical, (4)  critical,  (5)  miscellaneous, 
and  special  lectures,  (6)  practice. 

These  studies  should  be  planned  with  the 
needs  of  the  inmiediate  library  fully  in 
mind,  but  considerable  attention  should  be 
given  to  variations  in  other  libraries  and 
systems,  in  order  to  give  an  appreciation  of 
the  flexibility  of  the  profession  as  an  art  to 
meet  the  varying  conditions. 

The  theoretical  side  should  be  given  by 
the  specialists  in  charge  of  the  departments 
of  the  library,  who  can  best  give  this  inter- 
pretation with  sufficient  breadth,  placing 
proper  emphasis  on  the  fundamentals  that 
must  be  mastered.  Then  coincidentally 
with  this  should  follow  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  theories  in  the  various  departments 
and  branch  libraries,  in  order  to  ascertain 
just  how  much  has  been  assimilated.  These 
theories  are  then  valued  in  terms  of  work 
and  self-expression. 

Practice  Training  Offers  Fine  Opportunity 
The  practice  training  can  only  be  success- 
fully given,  however,  by  those  who  are  suffi- 
ciently imaginative  and  far-visioned  to  see 
in  the  student  not  merely  an  additional  care 
or  nuisance,  but  a  trehiendous  opportunity 
for  passing  on  a  time-honored  inheritance  of 
a  delightfully  self-developing  and  altruistic 
occupation  and  profession.  Too  much  em- 
phasis can  not  be  placed  on  this  side  of  the 
training,  for  it  is  the  daily  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  theories  that  leaves  the  deepest 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  preparedness. 
Then,  too,  through  the  medium  of  special 
lectures,  the  student  should  be  given  the 


opportunity  to  encounter  the  ideals  and 
theories  of  various  other  organizations  that 
touch  upon  the  library.  These  will  give 
the  definite  relation  and  perspective  of  the 
library  in  its  educational,  civic,  and  social 
place  in  the  community.  With  the  criti- 
cally high  standards  then  of  the  training, 
theoretical  and  practical,  as  a  sifting  process, 
plus  a  defined  probationary  period,  thi^ 
should  automatically  attract  the  fit  and 
exclude  the  unfit. 

However,  the  function  of  the  training 
class  in  a  large  library  should  not  stop  with 
nucleus  of  20  to  30  selected  potential  libra- 
rians. Some  opportunity  should  also  be 
given  to  continue  training,  even  after 
acquiring  a  position  after  eight  months'  study 
and  work.  A  group  of  advanced  courses  in 
the  refinements  of  theory  and  cultural  sub- 
jects could  well  be  taken  by  the  staff,  pre- 
supposing, of  course,  that  such  time  could 
be  arranged  by  the  authorities. 

In  a  city  like  Chicago  many  opportuni- 
ties for  hearing  interesting  lecturers  could 
no  doubt  be  made  available.  This  contin- 
uation and  contact  would  inevitably  react 
with  benefit  on  the  institution. 

Credit  for  Work  of  Training  Classes 

Finally,  I  can  not  resist  draMng  attention 
to  the  justice  of  Miss  Reese's  article  in  the 
March  issue  of  Public  Libraries  entitled 
^'Relations  of  actual  work  to  the  librarj'- 
school,"  emphasizing  the  advisability  of 
crediting  the  work  of  training  classes  by  the 
library  schools.  She  urges  that  until  such 
time  as  standards  have  been  agreed  upon, 
examinations  in  technical  subjects  could  be 
offered  by  library  schools,  and  due  credit 
given  as  advanced  standing  for  work  com- 
pleted. This  would  stimulate  advanced 
work  in  library  schools,  as  well  as  keep  the 
training  classes  up  to  standard.  I  can 
readily  foresee,  however,  that  more  than  the 
mere  passing  of  the  examinations  is  needed 
to  establish  any  basis  of  fairness  or  parallel- 
ism. The  standards  of  fundamentals  in 
practice  and  theory  must  also  be  made 
relatively  equivalent  before  any  fair  basis 
can  be  established. 

With  convincing  frequency  the  quer\- 
reaches  us  from  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  training  class:  **And  if  I  later  find  it 
possible  to  enter  a  library  school,  will  I  not 
be  given  credit  for  this  work?  "  If  the  lay- 
men perceive  this  natural  sequence  so 
readily,  we  surely  must  try  to  find  a  satisf>'- 
ing  solution,  just  as  the  other  professions 
have  been  forced  to  do,  through  their 
schemes  of  education. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Overseas  Educa- 
tion League,  175  teachers  from  elementary 
schools,  secondary  schools,  universities,  and 
colleges  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  visited  England,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium, during  the  summer  vacation. 
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Removing  the  Rural  Handicap  in  Maryland 

Auihoritalice  Sialement  of  Conditions  in  a  Typical  American  State,    Course  of  Study 

with  State-wide  Application,    Means    for  Improving  Teachers    in    Service.     Better 

Attendance  and  Better  Buildings 

By  EDITH  A.  LATHROP 
Specialist  in  Rural  EJucaUon,  Bureau  of  Education 


THE  ACCIDENT  of  birth  which  en- 
dows a  child  with  country  parents 
in  Maryland,  at  the  same  time 
shackles  him  with  a  ball  and  chain  of  edu- 
cational inequality  which  places  him  at  a 
constant  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his 
urban  cousin.  This  is  what  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent Holloway  says  in  his  statement 
of  rural-school  conditions  in  the  latest  annual 
report  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The 
State  department  of  education  is  attempting 
to  remove  this  rural  handicap  by  directing 
its  efforts  toward  the  attainment  of  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1.  Direction  and  supervision  of  the  mak- 
ing of  a  rural-school  course  of  study. 

2.  Supervision  of  teacher- training  courses 
for  rural  teachers  in  summer  schools,  and 
the  organization  of  extension-course  centers 
in  counties  somewhat  remote  from  normal 
schools. 

3.  Problems  of  school  attendance  and 
State  follow-up  work. 

4 .  Rural-school  improvement  on  the  phys- 
ical side,  including  health  and  physical 
education,  sanitation,  buildings,  and  con- 
solidation. 

5.  Community  activities,  in  so  far  as  the 
State  shall  share. 

Rural  Courses  of  Study 

For  several  years  the  State  department  of 
education  has  been  encouraging  the  coun- 
ties, particularly  those  where  conditions 
seemed  to  be  favorable,  to  formulate  local 
courses  of  study  either  uniform  for  the  county 
as  a  whole  or  for  particular  schoob.  The 
department  believes  that  the  best  ciurric- 
ulum  is  the  one  made  by  the  teachers  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  experts.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  plan  incident  to  the 
construction  of  a  curriculum  the  State 
superintendent  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  seven  experienced  rural  super- 
visors, to  assist  -the  State  supervisor  of  rural 
schools  in  the  formulation  of  a  State  course 
of  study.  This  committee  submitted  a 
tentative  draft  of  a  complete  course  of  study 
in  1921.  As  much  use  as  possible  was  made 
of  material  that  was  furnished  by  the 
teachers.  The  central  feature  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  is  foimd  in  the  daily  programs 
of  one  and  two  teacher  schools  which  were 
published  in  1921.  The  unit  in  music  has 
been  extensively  used,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  supervisor  of  public-school  music 
is  rapidly  being  perfected.  Other  subject 
units  are  being  tried  out  in  the  counties. 
Their  validity  will  be  thoroughly  tested 
before  offering  them  for  general  use.    An 


annotated  library  list  for  elementary  schools 
was  issued  in  1922,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
stimulate  elementary  teachers  to  a  renewed 
interest  in  school  libraries. 

Summer  School  and  Extension  Courses 

Summer  school  and  extension  courses  are 
provided  for  the  professional  growth  of  teach- 
ers in  service  who  hold  second  and  third 
grade  certificates.  The  summer  schools  are 
held  in  connection  with  approved  institu- 
tions, and  the  extension  courses  are  held  at 
various  centers  throughout  the  State  that 
are  remote  from  normal  schools. 

In  1922  the  extension  courses  were  of  two 
kinds:  (a)  Courses  in  professional  subjects 
for  teachers  holding  second-grade  certificates; 
(b)  courses  in  academic  subjects  for  teachers 
holding  third-grade  certificates.  These 
courses  were  given  at  35  centers  in  18  of  the 
23  coimties  of  the  State.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy  teachers  took  professional  courses 
and  46  took  academic  courses.  The  small 
number  enrolled  in  the  latter  coiuses  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  had  to  pay 
their  own  tuition  because  of  the  lack  of 
appropriation.  Final  reports  of  attendance, 
grades,  and  credits  were  made  by  each 
instructor.  Ninety-two  and  two-tenths  per 
cent  of  all  the  teachers  enrolled  earned 
passing  grades. 

In  order  to  determine  the  character  of 
work  accomplished  in  extension  courses  as 
compared  with  that  done  in  summer  schools, 
a  final  test  was  given  to  58  teachers  at  three 
extension  centers,  and  to  80  teachers  at  a 
State-conducted  summer  school,  using  a 
specially  devised  true-false  test  designed  to 
measuire  general  teaching  ability.  The 
median  scores  of  both  groups  were  almost 
identical.  An  initial  test  of  the  summer- 
school  group,  with  material  of  equal  difli- 
culty,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  siunmer- 
school  course  had  effected  a  median  im- 
provement of  nearly  eight  points  out  of  a 
possible  hundred .  This  is  at  least  an  indica- 
tion that  an  extension  course  leaves  a  similar 
group  of  teachers  on  the  same  level  of  teach- 
ing efficiency  as  does  a  summer-school 
course,  and  that  something  definite  in  pro- 
fessional ability  is  gained  in  smnmer  school. 

School  AUendoTKe 

The  school  year  of  1922  showed  a  gratify- 
ing increase  in  the  attendance  of  white  ele- 
mentary-school children  who  are  amenable 
to  the  compulsory  school  law.  The  per 
cent  of  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 


ance for  all  the  counties  in  1922  was  75.8, 
as  against  73.9  in  1921.  Nineteen  counties 
improved  their  past  records. 

Many  counties  adopted  some  form  of  com- 
petition to  stimulate  better  attendance. 
In  some  instances  it  took  the  form  of  com- 
petition between  schools  having  similar 
conditions;  in  others  attempts  were  made  to 
beat  the  records  of  the  previous  year;  and 
in  one  county  rivalry  was  set  up  among 
individual  pupils  which  resulted  in  better 
group  attendance.  In  some  cases  teachers 
and  pupils  record  their  daily,  monthly, 
and  yearly  attendance  on  graphic  charts. 
This  is  stimulating  because  one  can  see  at 
a  glance  just  what  progress  is  being  made. 

In  spite  of  this  progress  in  attendance  the 
rural  schools  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  graded  schools. 
The  average  for  the  State  shows  that  the 
nutil  child  suffers  a  handicap  of  11  per  cent. 
In  conunenting  on  this  fact  the  report  says 
that  when  to  this  disadvantage  of  attend- 
ance there  is  added  poor  teaching  and 
ancient  and  insanitary  buildings  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  the  bureau  of  measure- 
ments finds  children  in  one  and  two  teacher 
schools  retarded  from  one  to  two  years,  and 
their  achievement  in  educational  tests  al- 
most universally  below  that  of  children  in 
the  graded  schools  which  have  three  or 
more  teachers. 

A  survey  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  attendance  officers  work  shows  that  the 
principal  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  enforce 
the  compulsory  school  law  are:  A  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  an  education 
on  the  part  of  parents,  the  exploitation  of 
child  labor,  long  distance  between  home  and 
school,  and  poor  teachers. 

Physical  Improvement  of  Rural  Schoob 

The  report  confines  the  discussion  of 
rural-school  improvement  on  the  physical 
side  to  consolidation,  standardization,  and 
buildings. 

The  data  for  1922  shows  that  68  per  cent 
of  the  white  elementary  schools  have  one 
teacher  and  16  per  cent  have  two  teachers, 
as  against  69.6  per  cent  and  16.5  per  centj 
respectively,  for  the  previous  year.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  at  this  rate  of  progress  to 
eliminate  the  small  rural  schools  in  Mary- 
land, for  55  per  cent  of  the  white  elementary 
teachers  and  48.3  per  cent  of  the  children 
are  in  one  and  two  teacher  schools.  In  11 
counties  more  than  one-half  of  the  ele- 
mentar>'  pupils  are  enrolled  in  country 
schools,  and  in  every  count>^  but  five  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  children  secure  their 
education  in  "little  red  schoolhouses. " 

During  1922  three  rural  schools  met  the 
requirements  for  standardization.  This 
makes  a  total  of  19  one  and  two  teacher 
schools  that  have  been  standardized  since 
1919.  The  number  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  in  the  State — about  1 ,200 — 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  school 
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must  meet  every  one  of  the  37  reqiiirements, 
instead  of  making  a  specified  percentage,  in 
order  to  meet  the  rating.  The  publication  of 
a  set  of  standards  has  stimulated  general 
improvement  of  the  rural-school  plants. 

During  the  past  year  the  counties  spent 
$1,121,554  for  the  improvement  of  school 
sites,  58  per  cent  of  which  was  allocated  to 
the  elementary  schools.  Every  dollar  of 
this  money  was  expended  wisely,  for  the 
Maryland  school  laws  provide  that  the  State 
superintendent  shall,  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, pass  upon  all  plans  and  specifications 
for  the  remodeling  of  old  school  buildings  and 
the  construction  of  new  ones. 

A  ranking  of  the  counties  in  capital  outlay 
(expenditure  for  new  buildings  and  grounds 
and  the  alteration  of  old  buildings)  per  white 
elementary  child  for  the  year  ended  July  31, 
1922,  shows  that  there  is  lacking  a  State- wide 
awakened  public  conscience  as  to  the  duty 
that  society  owes  its  youth  in  the  matter  of 
adequate  school  facilities.  One  county, 
without  the  necessity  for  a  referendum  to  the 
electorate,  issues  in  two  years  bonds  for  over 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  sites  and  build- 
ings, while  another  county  in  the  same  time 
^ejects  by  overwhelming  majorities  bond 
issues  of  a  half  million  dollars,  puts  the 
children  on  half  time,  crowds  them  into 
outgrown  buildings,  and  surrounds  its  best 
high  school  with  portable  buildings. 

Additional  evidences  of  the  glaring  in- 
equalities of  educational  opportimities,  in 
respect  to  school  buildings,  is  noted  when  a 
comparison  is  made  of  the  value  of  school 
property  behind  each  white  child  in. the 
various  counties.  The  amounts  range  from 
a  maximum  of  $180.53  to  a  minimum  of 
$32.59.  The  average  for  the  State  is  $97.89. 
Only  four  counties  are  above  this  average. 
Ten  counties  have  from  $45  to  $70  worth  of 
school  property  behind  each  white  child. 

Community  AclitiUes 

Assistance  is  rendered  to  county  school 
oflicers  and  teachers  in  fostering  the  growth 
of  community  organizations  of  approved 
types.  Every  county  has  at  least  two  com- 
munity associations  working  with  and  for 
the  schools,  but  the  number  of  such  organi- 
zations is  everywhere  too  small.  Parent- 
teachers'  associations,  conmiimity  clubs, 
leagues,  and  councils  can,  if  formed  from  the 
right  motives  and  conducted  in  the  proper 
spirit,  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  school 
by  promoting  helpful  social  relations  be- 
tween home  and  school,  by  bringing  the 
proper  support  to  the  schools,  and  by  im- 
proving the  educational,  civic,  and  moral 
interests  of  the  community. 

Ltgislation  of  1922 

The  educational  achievements  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  of  1922  are  cited  as 
important  steps  in  removing  the  rural 
handicap.    The  increase  in  salaries  for  first- 


grade  teachers,  with  the  differential  in 
favor  of  the  rural  teacher,  will  make  teach- 
ing in  the  country  more  attractive  for  the 
normal-school  graduate.  The  increased  sup- 
port and  enlargement  of  the  normal  schools, 
together  with  an  additional  normal  school 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  furnish  the  means  for 
preparing  an  adequate  niunber  of  trained 
teachers.  Training  of  teachers  in  service 
through  expert  supervision  is  made  State- 
wide and  compulsory  and  will  result  in 
raising  the  poorly  trained  teachers  to  higher 
professional  levels.  The  equalization  fund 
guarantees  to  every  county  an  opportunity 
equal  to  that  of  every  other  county  to  main- 
tain a  good  school  system. 

Prince  Max,  Prime  Minister,  Now 
School  Superintendent 

In  the  Province  of  Baden,  a  short  distance 
from  Lake  Constance,  lies  a  little  village  in 
which  a  boarding  school  for  boys  and'  girls 
10  to  18  years  old  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished. Its  Superintendent  is  Prince  Max 
of  Baden,  former  Minister  of  the  German 
Empire. 

Prince  Max  was  the  last  minister  under 
the  Hohenzollem  regime,  and  it  was  he  who 
induced  the  unwilling  Emperor  to  lay 
down  his  crown.  Then  the  prince  retired 
to  his  country  estate,  where  he  is  now  serv- 
ing his  fatherland  as  teacher  of  the  young. 
Other  members  of  his  faculty  have  held 
the  spotlight  in  European  affairs.  His 
assistant  is  the  famous  lawyer  and  poli- 
tician, Richter.  The  former  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Simons,  is  teacher  of  political 
economy  and  kindred  subjects.  A  promi- 
nent Englishman  instructs  in  English. 
Dr.  Self,  known  as  the  minister  of  the 
colonies  and  friend  of  Ludendorff,  is  a 
member  of  the  teacliing  staff. 

The  pupils  are  for  the  most  part  children 
of  Grerman  ofi&cers  who  fell  in  the  war,  but 
besides  these  young  aristocrats  there  are 
many  pupils  from  the  middle  classes. 

Among  the  subjects  taught  are  English, 
French,  gardening,  agriculture,  gynmastics, 
and  athletics.  Prince  Max  is  not  only  the 
superintendent  but  he  has  assimied  teaching 
duties  as  well,  chiefly  in  political  subjects. 
He  says  that  the  school  is  the  pride  of  his 
life  and  that  the  duty  of  instructing  the 
young  does  not  differ  in  essentials  from  that 
of  instructing  the  Riksdag. — Folkskolans. 


The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  a 
downtown  college  for  the  convenience  of 
teachers  in  Chicago  and  suburban  schools 
and  for  others  regularly  engaged  in  business 
and  professional  work.  More  than  2,000 
students  were  enrolled  in  this  college  during 
the  past  school  year.  Of  these  nearly  400 
were  from  suburban  communities. 
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Physicians  Cooperate  in  Vo- 
cational Guidance 


Saxon  Authorities  Prescribe  Uniform  Sys- 
tem.   Health  Report  Prepared  for  Etery 
Child  on  Entering  School 

Report  by  LOUIS  G.  DREYFUS.  JR. 
United  Slaks  Consul,  Dresden 

A  UNIFORM  system  to  govern  the  acti- 
'^*'  vities  of  school  physicians  in  the 
PubUc  and  Extension  Schools,  as  well  as  in 
the  Auxiliary  Schools,  was  adopted  by  the 
State  Health  Biu^au  of  Saxony  in  October, 
1922.  The  State  Employment  Bureau  was 
consulted  in  this  connection,  with  a  view 
to  preparing  the  health  reports  required 
at  regular  interv^als  from  the  school  physi- 
cians, in  such  form  as  to  offer  assistance  at 
the  official  consultations  in  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  vocations  for  the 
graduates. 

Physicians  Must  Know  Economic  Conditions 
The  new  system  presupposes  on  the  part 
of  the  physicians  a  thorough  knowledge 
concerning  prevailing  economic  conditions 
and  of  the  prospects  of  the  various  voca- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  the  vocational 
consultant  is  required  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  danger  liable  to  result  from  certain 
vocations,  if  adopted  by  individuals  not 
physically  fit  for  them. 

The  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and      * 
Instruction    has    consequently    approved 
and  adopted  the  following  questionnaire: 

Questionnaire  to  Physicians 

1.  Is  the  yoimg  person  fit  for  every  voca- 
tion? 

2.  If  not,  are  vocations  to  be  excluded  or 
avoided  involving: 

(a)  Great  bodily  strain,  (b)  A  sedentary 
occupation,  (c)  Constant  standing  or  walk- 
ing, (d)  Constant  stooping,  (e)  The  caus- 
ing of  considerable  dust.  (f)  Marked 
changes  in  temperature,  or  exposure  to 
climatic  changes,  (g)  Exceptional  require- 
ments as  to  sight  and  ability  of  hearing. 
(h)  Exceptional  strain  on  the  vocal  system, 
(i)  Great  strain  on  the  nerve  system. 

3.  Is  there  evidence  of  a  diseased,  im- 

froperly  developed,  or  endangered  organ? 
f  so^  wnat  oigan? 

4.  Is  there,  according  to  the  theory  of 
inheritance,  any  reason  against  the  adop- 
tion of  a  vocation  (i.  e.  with  tuberculosis 
in  the  family,  hereditary  skin  diseases, 
etc.)? 

5.  Might  a  certain  occupation  have  a 
curative  effect? 

Health  Report  for  Each  Pupil 
According  to  a  ruling  of  the  Ministry  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  Education,  which 
went  into  effect  on  March  10, 1923,  a  health 
report  must  be  prepared  for  each  pupil 
entering  a  public  or  private  school.  The 
reports  are  in  the  custody  of  the  respective 
class  teachers,  and  may  be  consulted  in 
their  presence  by  the  parents  concerned  at 
any  time  desired. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian,  Bureau  of  EJucaUon 


Briqhah,  Carl  0.  A  study  of  American 
intelligence.  Princeton,  Princeton  uni- 
versity press,  1923.  xxv,  210  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  8^ 

Takiiig  the  data  relatiYe  to  inteUlgenoe  and 
nativity  first  published  in  the  official  report  of 
psychological  examining  in  the  United  States 
Army,  Mr.  Brigham  analyzes  and  interprets  them 
to  bring  out  the  relations  of  intelligence  in  our 
I>opulation  to  nativity  and  length  of  residence  in 
the  United  States.  The  study  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  average  intelligence  of  our  immi- 
grants is  declining,  due  to  the  change  in  racial 
character  of  the  migration  in  recent  years  and  to 
the  (act  that  we  are  getting  progressively  lower 
and  lower  types  from  each  group  represented. 
Furthermore,  American  Intelligence  in  general  is 
declining  as  a  result  of  the  racial  admixture  which 
is  taking  place.  To  counteract  this  intellectual 
deterioration,  the  author  suggests  that  legal 
measures  be  taken  looking  toward  the  prevention 
of  the  continued  propagation  of  defisctive  strains 
in  our  present  population. 

BucHHOLz,  Heinrich  E.  Of  what  use  are 
common  people?  a  study  in  democracy. 
Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York  (inc.),  1923. 
ix,  251  p.     12°. 

The  author  makes  a  plea  for  the  recognition 
of  the  average  man  and  for  the  promotion  of 
democracy  in  the  United  States.  He  deplores  a 
tendency  now  seeming  to  prevail  toward  division 
of  the  American  people  into  discordant  classes 
and  factions.  The  educational  system  of  a 
democracy  should  train  individuals  to  meet  life's 
situations  and  leave  to  them  the  application  of 
the  training,  without  adopting  any  principle  of 
caste  based  on  mental  ability  or  other  distinction. 
The  goal  of  democracy,  according  to  this  book,  is 
a  government  in  which  the  interests  of  all  the 
people  are  pooled  so  as  to  create  a  community  of 
interests. 

CuBBERLET,  Ellwood  P.  The  principal 
and  his  school;  the  organization,  admin- 
istration, and  supervision  of  instruction 
in  an  elementary  school.  Boston,  New 
York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifllin  company 
[1923]  xviii,  571  p.  tables,  diagrs. 
12**.  (Riverside  textbooks  in  educa- 
tion, ed  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

The  problem  set  for  this  volume  is  the  analysis 
of  the  work  of  a  principal  or  supervising  principal 
in  the  organization,  administration,  and  super- 
vision of  instruction  in  an  elementary  school  in  a 
city,  town,  or  county-imit  school  system,  or  of  a 
supervising  principal  for  a  small  group  of  closely 
related  elementary  schools.  In  addition,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  there  is  a  statement  as  to 
the  imi>ortance  and  opportunities  and  possibilities 
of  the  prlndpalship  as  it  may  be  made  in  our 
kmarinAn  school  systems,  and  at  the  close  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  constantly  growing  outside 
relationships  of  the  school,  which  a  principal  must 
at  present  recognize,  including  the  parent-teacher 
association  movement. 

Dickson,  Virgil  E.  Mental  tests  and  the 
classroom  teacher.  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  World  Book  Co.,  1923.    xv,  231 


p.    tables.    8°.     (Measurement  and  ad- 
justment series,  ed.  by  L.  M.  Terman.) 

This  book  is  designed  to  show  why  mental  tests 
are  needed,  what  they  are  like,  and  how  they  can 
be  made  most  useful.  It  does  not  present  the 
technique  of  giving  and  scoring  tests.  The 
writer  is  aware  of  the  limitations  of  tests,  and 
warns  teachers  how  to  avc^d  the  dangers  involved 
in  their  use.  He  maintains  that  mental  testing  is 
a  necessity  in  a  modem  educational  and  social 
program. 

Eaton,  Theodork  H.  Vocational  educa- 
tion in  farming  occupations;  the  part 
of  the  public  high  school.  Philadel* 
phia,  Chicago  &  London,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.  [1923]  374  p.  12**.  (Lippin- 
cott's  rural  education  series,  ed.  by 
G.  A.  Works.) 

This  volume  considers  the  purpose,  the  content, 
and  the  method  of  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture under  rational  organization  of  the  public 
high  school  as  the  agency  of  education. 

Ellis,  Don  Carlos,  and  Thornborouqh, 
Laura.  Motion  pictures  in  education; 
a  practical  handbook  for  users  of  x-isual 
aids.  With  an  introduction  by  P.  P. 
Claxton.  New  York,  T.  Y.  Crowell  Co. 
[1923]    xvii,  284  p.    front.,  plates.    8**. 

This  manual  comprises  a  discussion  of  the  his- 
tory and  principles  of  visual  education,  the  story 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  motion  pictures  and 
their  use  in  education,  a  critical  discussion  of 
their  value  and  of  diflerent  methods  of  using 
them,  directions  for  installing  apparatus,  the 
kinds  of  lUms  now  available  and  where  and  how 
they  can  be  obtained,  also  directions  regarding 
time,  place,  and  methods  of  using  motioD-picture 
Alms. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley.  Life  and  confessions 
of  a  psychologist.  New  York,  London, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1923.  ix,  623  p. 
front,  (port.)  plates.    8°. 

Here  is  given  Dr.  Hall's  own  story  of  a  long 
life  devoted  to  activities  in  psychology  and  edu- 
cation.  The  introductory  chapters  tell  of  hisearly 
life  and  school  days,  and  next  come  his  advanced 
studies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  his  work  at  Antioch  College,  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  as  president  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. The  writer  gives  a  very  fuU  and  authori- 
tative chronicle  of  advances  in  psychcdogy  during 
his  period  of  occupation  with  the  subject ,  and  also 
narrates  the  progress  of  education  in  his  lifetime 
in  a  chapter  entitled  "  Some  educational  changes 
in  my  day,"  besides  summing  up  many  of  his  ex- 
periences in  "  Looking  backward  and  forward." 
To  a  large  extent,  this  autobiography  is  a  record 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  past  half  century  and 
more. 

Horn,  John  Louis.  The  American  ele- 
mentary school;  a  study  in  fundamental 
principles.  New  York  and  London, 
The  Century  Co.,   1923.    xvi,  422  p. 


8°.     (Century  education  series,  ed.  by 
C.  E.  Chadsey.) 

A  general  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
problems  of  elementary  education,  designed  to 
assist  teachers  in  training  and  in  service  to  form 
broad  conceptions  of  the  significance,  organiza- 
tion, aims,  and  goals  of  publicly  supported  ele. 
mentary  schools  in  the  United  States. 

Mead,  Arthur  Raymond.  Learning  and 
teaching;  psychological  foundations  of 
educational  technique.  Philadelphia, 
London,  Chicago,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
[1923]  xi,  277  p.  tables,  diagrs.  12°. 
(Lippincott 's  educational  guides,  ed. 
by  W.  F.  Russell.) 

A  text  in  practical  educational  psychology  for 
use  in  the  training  of  teachers.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  content  included  and  its  sequence  is 
the  result  of  two  problems  continually  faced  by 
the  teacher— first.  How  do  my  pupils  learn 
Second ,  What  may  I  do  to  increase  their  eflldency 
as  learners? 

Roman,  Frederick  William.  The  new 
education  in  Europe;  an  account  of  re- 
cent fundamental  changes  in  the  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany.  London,  G. 
Routledge  &  Sons  (Ltd.);  New  York, 
E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  1923.  xvi,  271  p. 
8°. 

The  information  presented  in  this  ydume  was 
for  the  most  part  gained  directly  by  the  author 
during  four  years  si>ent  in  investigating  schools 
and  educational  methods  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  In  each  of  these  countries  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  men  and  women  who  have 
imdertaken  a  serious  and  thoughtful  campaign  of 
education,  which  is  here  described  and  evaluated. 
In  general,  the  study  gives  most  attention  to  ele- 
mentary, tedmical,  and  oonmiercial  education, 
which  are  mainly  affected  by  recent  changes. 
The  author  finds  that  the  existing  systems  of 
education  are  not  offering  satisfactory  aid  toward 
extricating  nations  and  peoples  from  their  pres- 
ent difficulties.  He  has  also  discovered  that  in 
France  and  Germany  the  teaching  given  in  the 
schools  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  government 
policy. 

Ruediqer,  William  Carl.  Vitalized 
teaching.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  [1923]  viii,  110  p. 
12®.  (Riverside  educational  mono- 
graphs, ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo.) 

It  is  desirable  that  the  schools  be  flreed  from  a 
formal  academic  environment,  and  that  verbalism 
in  children's  responses  be  diminished.  To  aid 
teachers  in  accomplishing  these  results,  this  mono- 
graph arranges  in  the  order  of  their  nearness  to 
reality  the  means  of  "exhibiting  subject  matter,'' 
and  gives  a  sequence  to  methods  of  "  enlisting  the 
child's  activity"  which  indicates  their  degrees  of 
naturalness.  Their  relative  worth  is  also  sug- 
gested in  terms  of  other  complicating  factors  in 
school  life. 

Wood,  Ben  D.  Measurement  in  higher 
education.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y., 
World  Book  Co. ,  1923,  xi,  337  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  8^.  (Measurement  and  adjust- 
ment series,  ed.  by  L.  M.  Terman.) 

The  author  of  this  book  is  assistant  professor  of 
collegiate  educational  research  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  introductory  chapter  Is  contributed 
by  the  editor  of  the  series,  Dr.  L.  M.  Terman. 
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Special  Register  of   Efficient 
British  Teachers 

Purpose  to  Raise  the  Standards  of  the 

Profession   and  to  Promote  Professional 

Unity.     Applications  Declined, 

By  FREX>  TAIT 

'TpH  E  TEACHERS'  Registration  Council 
•"•  was  formed  in  Britain  in  1913  for  the 
purpose  of  unifying  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, in  the  manner  of  the  medical  and  legal 
professions.  The  council  places  on  its  reg- 
ister the  names  of  those  teachers,  in  any  type 
of  school,  who  can  show  that  they  have  had 
a  satisfactory  training,  and  can  produce 
evidence  of  their  good  character,  and  are 
certified  by  some  person  in  an  official  posi- 
tion to  be  efficient  teachers. 

The  official  list  of  registered  teachers  for 
1922  has  just  been  published  and  contains 
the  names  of  70,691  persons.  Altogether 
73,359  teachers  applied  to  be  put  upon  the 
register,  and  the  applications  of  2,668  were 
refused.  Of  the  applications,  852  were  from 
university  teachers,  43,292  from  elementary, 
18,832  from  secondary,  8,372  from  special 
subject,  and  2,505  from  private  teachers. 
Thus  the  council  can  claim  to  be  represen- 
tative of  all  types  of  the  profession. 

By  its  rather  stringent  definitions  of  what 
constitutes  a  satisfactory  training,  the  coun- 
cil is  forcing  the  public  and  the  education 
authorities  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
adequate  preparation  for  teaching.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  tech- 
nical and  special  subjects.  Previoualy  the 
qualifications  of  this  type  of  teacher  had 
varied  enormously.  Before  teachers  can  be 
admitted  to  the  register  in  future,  they  must 
satisfy  the  council  that  they  have  followed 
a  prescribed  course  of  study  at  an  approved 
institution,  or  that  they  have  successfully 
passed  an  examination  conducted  by  a 
responsible  authority,  such  as  a  university 
or  similar  body.  In  the  case  of  teachers  of 
technological  subjects  the  council  requires 
evidence  that  after  reaching  the  age  of  16, 
such  persons  have  had  three  years,  at  least, 
practical  work  in  the  industry  concerned. 

Produce  Eoidence  of  Professional  Training 

Until  1920  the  council  did  not  insist 
rigidly  upon  the  training  qualification,  but 
now  all  applicants  must  produce  evidence 
of  professional  training  unless  there  are 
special  circumstances  which  prevented  the 
taking  of  such  a  course.  Even  in  these  cases 
the  applicants  have  usually  to  attend  ap- 
proved vacation  courses  before  being 
admitted  to  the  register.  The  minimum 
training  course  accepted  is  one  academic 
year. 

This  decision  will  have  a  widespread 
effect,  more  especially  on  secondary-school 
teachers.     At   present  a   large   number   of 


these  have  had  no  training  as  teachers,  but 
have  merely  taken  an  ordinary  degree  course 
at  a  university.  In  futiu-e  such  teachers 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  register  unless 
they  take  the  minimum  course.  No  doubt 
local  education  authorities  will  fall  into  line 
and  will  insist  upon  their  secondary  teachers 
being  fully  trained.  In  England  at  present 
the  average  elementary-school  teacher  is 
better  qualified  professionally  than  those 
in  the  higher  schools. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations  regard- 
ing applicants  the  council  has  made  inqui- 
ries into  some  2,000  private  schools.  Only 
one-third  of  these  it  found  to  be  sufficiently 
efficient  to  be  deemed  suitable  as  providing 
experience  suitable  for  registration.  Al- 
though local  education  authorities  have 
power  to  close  schools  which  are  inefficient 
and  to  force  the  i)arents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  an  efficient  private  or  a  public 
school,  it  appears  that  few  of  them  are  doing 
so.  If  as  a  result  of  the  council's  inquiries 
public  opinion  is  roused  to  the  extent  of 
insisting  that  all  these  private  schools 
should  be  staffed  by  men  and  women  at 
least  as  efficient  as  those  employed  in  the 
public  schools,  it  will  have  done  much  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  British  educational 


system. 
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Footlights 


By  FLORENCE  G.  SHERMAN.  M.  D. 
Albarw.  N.  Y. 

A  daily  foot  hath. — Warm  soapy  bath  at 
night;  vse  foot  brush  same  as  hand  brush. 
Scrub  the  soles  well;  dry  carefully,  espe- 
cially between  the  toes.  The  use  of  a  simple 
talcimi  powder  afterward  is  very  agreeable. 

Care  of  the  nails. — ^They  should  be  cut 
straight  across,  never  in  at  the  comers, 
as  this  predisposes  to  ingrowing  nail  and 
infection.  Nails  Should  be  smoothed  with 
a  file  after  cutting. 

Stockings. — Be  sure  they  are  half  inch 
longer  than  the  foot  measures;  short  stock- 
ings cramp  the  toes.  They  should  be  fre- 
quently changed  and  always  turned  and 
aired  at  night.  Very  young  children  can 
learn  to  wash  the  stockings  so  as  to  have 
frequent  clean  ones. 

Points  in  healthful  shoes. — Straight  inside 
Une.  Low  broad  heel.  Wide  flexible 
shank.  Plenty  of  room  for  toe  spread. 
Note  wearing  of  the  shoe  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  ankle.  Note  pronation  or  supina- 
tion of  ankle,  frequent  forerunner  of  flat 
foot.  Notice  if  heel  of  shoe  is  level  or  run 
over.  Should  be  kept  level.  Have  two 
pairs  of  shoes  if  possible  and  wear  them 
alternatively;  better  for  feet,  and  the 
shoes  wear  better.  Shoes  should  be  well 
aired  at  night. 

Manner  of  walking. — Note  toeing  in; 
toeing  out;  straight.  Walk  with  feet  parallel 
and  straight  ahead. 


Additional  Pay  for  Special 
Activities 

West  Virginia  Teachers  Receive  "  Coupons 

of  Creda"  for  Doing  More  Work  Than  the 

Law  Requires 

'TpO  ENCOURAGE  the  recognition  of 
•■•  preparation,  special  effort,  and  good 
teaching,  the  West  Virginia  State  De- 
partment of  Education  gives  "  coupons 
of  credit"  to  teachers  who  take  part  in 
special  activities  such  as  teaching  night 
school  without  extra  pay,  or  attain  an 
especially  high  degree  of  efliciency  in 
their  regular  classroom  work,  or  take 
courses  in  college  or  normal  school 
These  coupons  are  intended  mainly  as 
certificates  of  merit,  but  they  are  also 
of  monetary  value  to  the  teachers  who 
earn  them.  Each  coupon  Is  an  order  on 
the  board  of  education  of  the  district 
in  which  it  is  earned,  and  has  a  value 
of  $1  per  month  for  the  school  year. 

Many  Ways  of  Earning  Couporu 
Coupons  are  issued  by  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  the  end  of  each 
school  year.  A  teacher  who  has  done 
special  work  may  apply  for  the  number 
of  coupons  allowed  for  this  work.  This 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  or 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  county 
.superintendent.  Not  more  than  six  cou- 
pons may  be  earned  by  a  teacher  during 
a  school  year.  A  coupon  may  be  earned 
by  successfully  completing  three  semes- 
ter hours  of  college  or  normal  school 
work,  by  organizing  a  thrift  club  or 
savings  bank  with  $50  deposited,  for 
maintaining  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  95  per  cent  for  the  school  term  in 
a  rural  school  of  one,  two,  or  three  rooms, 
for  organizing  and  conducting  agricul- 
tural clubs  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  such  activities. 

University    Graduates    Elnter 
Teaching  Profession 

More  graduates  of  the  UniverBity  of  Wifl- 
cousin  are  taking  up  teaching,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  prospective  teachers  are 
men.  Of  233  students  who  received  teachers' 
certificates  this  year,  61  were  men.  Last 
year  174  students,  including  29  men,  re- 
ceived teachers'  certificates.  The  war 
caused  a  great  drop  in  the  number  of  students 
entering  the  teaching  profes^on.  Whereas 
110  received  certificates  in  1917,  fewer  than 
100  received  them  in  each  of  the  four  years 
following,  the  smallest  number  being  47 
in  1919.   Of  these  students  only  5  were  men. 
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Program  for  American  Education  Week,  Novem- 
ber 18-24, 1923. 

Preparecl     by     the     American     Legion,     the     National     Education     Association,      and    the 
United     States     Bureau     of     Education. 


For  God  and  Country 
Sunday,  November  18,  1923 

1.  Education  in  the  home. 

2.  Education  in  the  school. 

3.  Education  in  the  chiut^h. 
Slogan — A  godly  nation  can  not  fail. 
Ministers  of  all  denominations  are  urged  to 

preach  a  sermon  on  education,  either  morn- 
ing or  evening.  All  communities  are  lu-ged 
to  hold  mass  meetings.  Requests  for  speak- 
ers should  be  made  to  the  American  Legion 
posta  throughout  the  country  for  meetings 
during  this  week. 

American  ConatHuUon  Day 
Monday,  November  19,  1923 

1.  Life,  liberty,  and  justice. 

2.  How  the  Constitution  guarantees  these. 

3.  Revolutionists  and  radicals  a  menace 
to  these  gr^aranties. 

4.  Security  and  opportunity. 

Slogans — Ballots  not  bulleta.    Visit  the 
schools  to-day. 

Patriotism  Day 
Tuesday,  November  20,  1923 

1.  The  flag — the  emblem  of  the  Nation. 

2.  Help   the  inunigrants  and  aliens  to 
become  Americans. 

3.  Take   an   active  interest  in  govern- 
mental affairs. 

4.  Music  influence  upon  a  nation. 
Slogans — Visit  the  schools  to-day.    Amer- 
ica first. 

School  and  Teacher  Day 
Wednesday,  November  21,  1923 

1.  The  necessity  of  schools. 

2.  The  teacher  as  a  nation  builder. 

3.  The  school  influence  on  the  coming 
generation. 

4.  The  school  as  a  productive  institution. 

5.  School  needs  in  the  community. 
Slogans — ^Visit  the  schools  to-day.    Better 

trained  and  better  paid  teachers,  more 
adequate  buildings. 

Illiteracy  Day 

Thursday,  November  22,  1923 

1.  Illiteracy — a  menace  to  our  Nation. 

2.  An  American's  duty  toward  the  un- 
educated. 

3.  Let  every  citizen  teach  one  illiterate. 
Slogans— No  illiteracy  by  1927.    It  can  be 

done.     Visit  the  schools  to-day. 


Community  Day 
Friday,  November  23,  1923 

1.  Equality  of  opportunity  in  education 
for  every  American  boy  and  girl. 

2.  Rural  schools — City  schools — Colleges. 

3.  A  public  library  for  every  community. 

4.  Children  to-day — Citizens  to-morrow. 
Slogans — ^Visit   the   schools   to-day.    An 

equal  chance  for  all  children.    A  square 
deal  for  the  country  boy  and  girl. 

Physical  Education  Day 
Saturday,  November  24,  1923 

1.  Playgrounds. 

2.  Physical  education  and  hygiene. 

3.  The  great  out  of  doors. 

4.  The  country's  need  in  conservation 
and  development  of  forests,  soil,  roads,  and 
other  resources. 

Slogans — A  sick  body  makes  a  sick  mind. 
Playgrounds  in  every  community — athletes 
all. 

French  and  ElngHsh  Pupils  Are 
Overworked 

In  response  to  a  complaint  from  parents 
that  their  children  are  overworked,  the 
French  Parliament  will  consider  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  hours  a  week  to  be  spent  in 
the  classroom.  To  relieve  the  pressiue  on 
the  children  while  waiting  for  action  by  the 
Parliament,  the  minister  of  education  has 
decreed  certain  reductions.  In  the  lower 
elementary  grades  the  time  has  been  re- 
duced by  two  hours  a  week,  so  that  the  pres- 
ent schediile  reqtiires  that  21  hours  be  spent 
in  the  classroom. 

In  England  efforts  have  been  made  to 
lighten  the  pupils^  work  by  regulating  the 
amount  of  home  work  according  to  the  ages 
of  the  children.  Only  half  an  hour  of  home 
work  may  be  required  of  children  between 
12  and  13  years,  an  hour  of  children  between 
14  and  15,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  of  children 
between  15  and  16.  In  the  lower  classes 
the  afternoons  are  devoted  to  preparation 
of  the  next  day's  lessons,  with  the  help  and 
supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  former  military  school  at  Joinville, 
France,  has  been  converted  into  a  national 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
gymnastics  for  all  stages  of  the  subject. 


Ejicourages  Study  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries 

Lithuanian  schools  have  almost  doubled 
in  number  since  1918.  When  the  German 
troops  evacuated  the  country,  fewer  than 
1,000  schools  were  in  existence.  Since  then 
the  number  has  been  growing  steadily,  and 
in  1919  there  were  1,170  schools,  with  1,230 
teachers  and  45,000  pupils.  In  1922  the 
number  of  schools  reached  1,800,  with 
2,300  teachers  and  120,000  pupib.  To  sup- 
ply teachers  for  all  these  schools,  seven 
teachers'  seminaries  have  been  established, 
and  864  students  are  enrolled  in  these  semi- 
naries. Ten  1-year  courses  for  teachers  have 
also  been  established,  enrolling  270  students. 
All  of  the  work  in  teacher  preparation  has 
been  begim  since  1918. 

The  Government  is  encouraging  its  young 
men  and  women  to  study  at  foreign  uni- 
versities and  is  granting  them  money  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  also  developing  a  uni- 
versity. Other  educational  institutions  that 
have  been  established  in  Lithuania  are  four 
technical  schools,  a  school  of  art,  a  music 
conservatory,  a  special  school  for  illiterate 
soldiers,  an  agricultural  college,  and  six 
farm  schools. 


Reduce  Teaching  Burdens  with 
Declining  Years 

That  the  amount  of  work  done  by  teachers 
should  be  varied  according  to  their  years  of 
service,  so  that  the  greatest  burden  would  be 
carried  during  the  years  of  greatest  physical 
strength,  is  the  opinion  of  the  secondary- 
school  language  teachers  of  Saxony,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Neue  Bahnen.  They  hold 
that  it  is  fair  and  just  that  a  teacher  in  the 
years  of  his  best  resistance  should  give  more 
hours  to  teaching  than  at  other  periods  of 
his  life.  He  should,  for  instance,  teach  12 
hours  a  week  when  beginning  his  career. 
This  number  of  hours  should  gradually  rise 
to  20,  and  then,  as  the  teacher  advances  in 
years  his  hours  should  be  gradually  lessened 
to  18,  16,  and  14.  In  the  closing  period  of 
service  the  number  of  hours  a  week  should 
be  reduced  to  12. 

Women  Are  Gaining  in  Stature 

College  women  during  the  past  three 
decades  have  increased  in  size,  according 
to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Studies  of  more  than  21,000 
women  who  entered  Stanford  University, 
Vassar  College,  and  Smith  College,  show  that 
college  women  have  increased  in  average 
height  1.2  inches  or  more  in  the  past  30 
years.  The  waist  measurement  is  also 
larger.  Exercise  and  more  hygienic  cloth- 
ing are  suggested  as  the  reasons  for  this 
increase. 
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Imperial  Education  Conference 
Meets  Again 

British  Covemment  Summons  Eiucdional 

Officials   from     All    Paris    of    Empire. 

Imperial  Bureau  of  Education  Proposed 

■pDUCATIONAL  offidals  from  all  parts 
of  the  Britifih  Empire  met  in  London, 
June  25  to  July  6,  at  the  call  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  discuss  school  questions. 
On  account  of  the  great  divergence  in  con- 
ditions in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
it  was  not  expected  that  the  discussions  of 
this  Imperial  Education  Conference  would 
lead  to  common  conclusions  that  could  be 
applied  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  board  of  education 's  preliminary 
report,  these  discussions  were  descriptive 
rather  than  dialectic,  and  they  emphasized 
the  very  different  forms  of  expression  which 
a  common  educational  purpose  has  to  find 
for  itself  in  its  concrete  application  to  dif- 
ferent geographical,  racial,  historical,  politi- 
cal, and  social  conditions. 

Clearing  House  of  EducaUomd  InformaUoru 

Establishment  of  a  bureau  of  imperial 
education  was  one  of  the  most  important 
suggestions.  This  bureau  would  collect 
from  the  various  education  departments 
throughout  the  Empire  statistics,  records  of 
developments  and  experiments,  and  reports 
of  progress  in  education,  and  from  the 
material  so  collected  would  compile  and 
publish  an  annual  yearbook.  It  was  uiged 
that  those  charged  with  the  administration 
of  education  in  the  outposts  of  the  Empire 
must  necessarily  profit  by  a  study  of  the 
experience  of  educators  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  the  dominions,  colonies,  and  dependen. 
cies.  This  bureau  would  also  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  teachers. 

Interchange  of  teachers  throughout  the 
Empire  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  procedure  in 
the  various  regions.  The  committee  to 
which  this  matter  was  referred  recom- 
mended that  interchange  be  sought  as  far 
as  practicable  between  teachers  of  similar 
qualifications  and  experience;  that  the  home 
countries  of  the  teachers  exchanged  should 
continue  to  pay  their  salaries;  that  leave 
with  pay  should  be  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  the  vojrage  each  way;  and  that  service 
abroad  should  not  involve  any  disability  as 
to  salary  increase,  seniority,  superannua- 
tion, or  other  privilege. 

Taking  up  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools,  the  conference  registered  its  convic- 
tion that  an  appropriate  system  of  close  and 
continuous  supervision  of  the  physical  well- 
being  of  children  and  young  persons  is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional efficiency  and  the  avoidance  of  educa- 
tional waste.    Other  subjects  discussed  by 
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the  conference  were  vocational  training,  mo- 
tion pictures,  the  education  of  children  who 
use  a  language  other  than  English,  and  the 
teaching  of  history  and  geography.  In  con- 
nection with  the  conference,  the  Ix»ndon 
County  Council  organized  an  exhibit  of  the 
Work  of  public  education  in  London. 

The  first  Imperial  Education  Conference 
called  by  the  Government  was  held  in  1911. 
A  similar  conference  was  convened  by  the 
League  of  Empire  in  1907.  It  was  planned 
then  to  hold  these  conferences  every  four 
years,  but  the  war  and  its  consequences  pre- 
vented meetings  in  1915  and  1919.  More 
than  30  delegates  from  outside  of  Great 
Britain  attended  the  1923  meeting. 

Thousand  Delegates  Will  Discuss 
Recreation 

The  Tenth  Recreation  Congress  is  to  be 
held  in  Springfield,  111.,  October  8  to  12, 
1923.  The  program  of  addresses,  discus- 
sions, and  demonstrations,  dealing  with  the 
various  phases  of  recreation,  is  now  in  proc- 
ess of  preparation.  It  is  expected  that 
more  than  a  thousand  delegates  will  be 
present,  representing  physical  education, 
parks,  public  recreation,  and  other  related 
fields. 

Mental  values  of  the  classical  studies 
were  discussed  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Classical  League,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ,  in  June.  A  partial  report  was 
presented  by  a  committee  which  has  been 
making  a  survey  of  the  classical  studies  in 
educational  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  Dr.  Andrew  F.  West,  dean  of  the 
graduate  school,  Princeton  University,  is 
president  of  the  league. 
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Too  Many  Holidays  a 
Serious  Evil 

Some  New  Hampshire  Districts  Lose 

Three  Weeks  by  "No-School"  Days. 

Superintendent  Suggests  Remedies 

XpLIMINATION  of  the  waste  caused  by 
■*-*  unnecessary  "no-school  days**  is 
urged  by  the  New  Hampsblre  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  a  circular  suggest- 
ing that  district  school  boards  adopt  reg- 
ulations reducing  the  number  of  scat- 
tered holidays  and  otherwise  keeping 
school  weeks  unbroken.  In  a  study  of 
the  number  of  days  lost  in  different 
schools  for  different  reasons,  such  as 
holidays,  bad  weatlver,  and  unsafe  con- 
ditions in  the  school  building,  the  State 
board  found  that  the  time  lost  during 
the  school  year  1921-22  was  from  8  to 
37  half  days.  In  15  districts  the  average 
time  lost  was  30  or  more  half  days,  so 
that  more  than  3  weeks  were  lost  from 
the  36  weeks  required  by  law.  In  96 
districts  the  loss  was  between  two  and 
three  weeks,  while  in  7  other  districts 
the  loss  was  only  from  6  to  9  half  days. 
In  the  annual  report  for  1921-22  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  reporting  this 
loss  of  time,  the  statement  is  made  that 
every  no-school  day  means  that,  the 
Sf.'hool  plant  is  idle  while  the  overhead 
expense  runs  on  unchanged. 

Scattered  no-school  days  frequently 
occurring  in  the  middle  of  a  week  re- 
fresh neither  pupil  nor  teacher  says  the 
circular.  They  are  not  needed  In  school 
administration.  Teachers  know  well  that 
Monday  is  the  poorest  school  day  and 
often  speak  of  the  day  following  an 
irregular  no-school  day  as  a  double  Mon- 
day. If  pupils  become  overtired  with 
school  work,  shorter  terms  should  be 
given,  separated  by  vacations  of  one 
week.  It  is  urged  that  schools  should 
not  be  closed  on  such  days  as  Memorial 
Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  and  Co- 
lumbus Day,  but  that  suitable  school  ex- 
ercises should  be  held  instead. 

To  avoid  closing  the  schools  for 
single  days  of  bad  weather,  it  Is  sug- 
gested that  school  boards  arrange  a  cal- 
endar for  school  terms  so  as  to  avoid 
the  weeks  when  the  most  severe  weather 
is  expected  and  when  transportation  is 
often  impossible.  A  calendar  arranged 
by  the  school  board  of  one  district  is  de- 
scribed in  the  circular.  The  schedule 
gives  a  series  of  short  vacations,  and 
leaves  in  school  weeks  but  three  of  the 
nine  holidays  usually  observed.  The 
chief  advantage  of  this  plan  is  not  that 
it  saves  four  or  five  days  for  the  school 
but  that  it  eliminates  four  or  five  broken 
weeks. 
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Health  Aspect  of  the  World's  New  Order  in  Educational 
Children  Cooperation 


Future  Cioilization  Depends  Primarily  Upon  the  Rearing  of  Its 

Children,    Must  Build  Up  Factors  Favorable  to  Animal  Growth 

and  Moral  Welfare,    Health  Education  Must  Go  Forward  with 

That  of  the  Mind.    Educators  Have  a  Double  Function 

By  RAY  LYMAN  WILBUR 
Prtsident  Stanford  Unioersity,  California 

THE  NEED  of  the  world  is  a  univereal  rise  in  the  standards 
of  human  living  with  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the 
products  of  human  energy.  With  such  rising  standards 
there  must  go  increased  consumption  and  increased  ability  to  pro- 
duce. The  future  civilization  depends  primarily  upon  the  rearing 
of  its  children.  These  children  will  require  more  and  more  educa- 
tion to  fit  into  this  gradually  enlarging  scheme,  but  above  all  they 
will  need  health  education  so  that  they 
can  gain  personal  comfort  and  release 
from  suffering  and  have  a  longer  period 
of  productive  life  after  the  necessary 
prolonged  period  for  adequate  mental 
training. 

Each  coimtry  must  study  its  own  ge- 
ography and  other  unchangeable  condi- 
tions in  order  to  guide  human  lives  along 
the  lines  that  will  give  them  the  greatest 
protection  from  their  inevitable  micro- 
scopic enemies,  which  may  bring  them 
disease,  and  to  remove  those  factors  lead- 
ing to  abnormal  physical  hardship  or 
moral  danger.  Like  a  piece  of  steel,  the 
hiunan  mind  and  the  human  body  re- 
quire some  friction  and  some  difficulty 
to  bring  out  a  cutting  edge. 

All  plans  for  world  harmony  and  for  the  development  of  that 
human  cooperation  requisite  for  the  control  of  known  and  unknown 
forces  must  be  forward  looking  and  be  worked  out  by  brains 
now  immature  and  dependent  largely  upon  the  state  of  the  bodies 
carrying  them  about.  The  problem  is  largely  a  social  one.  It 
will  take  at  least  another  generation  before  a  majority  of  us  in  any 
land  can  even  think  biologically.  We  can  not  hope  to  control  many 
eugenic  factors  so  that  our  efforts  must  be  largely  directed  to  chang- 
ing the  environment  of  the  human  animal.  We  must  build  up 
those  factors  favorable  to  animal  growth  and  moral  welfare,  and 
fight  those  malign  influences  known  to  harm  the  young.  Simply 
to  seek  for  great  wealth  and  material  prosperity  as  an  end  in  itself 
would  be  folly,  for  human  experience  has  shown  that  too  great 
prosperity,  like  too  great  poverty,  has  the  tendency  to  pull  down  the 

An  address  before  the  National  Education  Association,  San  Frandsoo  meeting. 
( ConHnued  on  page  S6.) 
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TT  WOULD  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  important  part  that 
teachers  take  in  the  development  of  the  life 
of  the  nation.  They  exercise  their  art  not 
on  the  materials  of  this  world,  which  pass 
away,  but  upon  the  human  soul,  where  it 
will  remain  throtigh  all  eternity.  It  is-  the 
teacher  that  makes  the  school,  that  sets  its 
standard,  and  determines  its  success  or 
failure  ...  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  need  of  civilization  is  the  need  of 
teachers.  The  contribution  which  they 
make  to  human  welfare  is  beyond  estima- 
tion.— Calvin  Coolidge. 


The  School  Formerly  Occupied  a  Sphere  Apart  from  Home  and 

Community,     First  Promise  of  Better  Things  Came  from  Kin* 

dergarten.    Slow  Process  to  Arouse  Public  Consciousness  to  Neces* 

sOy  of  Complete  Cooperation,     An  Important  Factor 

By  MARGARETTA  WILLS  REEVE 
President  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  education,  like  medicine  and  law, 
was  the  business  of  specialiste,  and  the  only  concern  of  the 
public  was  to  pay  the  bill — if  it  could  and  would.  The 
school  was  a  sphere  apart,  related  neither  to  the  home  whence  its 
pupils  came  nor  to  the  community  into  which  they  graduated. 
Itfl  directors  formed  a  close  corporation,  and  the  vote  of  the  citizens 
was  neither  required  nor  desired  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 
The  occasional  parent  who,  driven  by 
necessity,  approached  this  unknown  ter- 
ritory was,  by  reason  of  his  ignorance  of 
ita  laws  and  law  givers,  inmiediately 
placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and,  therefore, 
went  fully  armed  with  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense  when  invasion  was  unavoid- 
able. He  seldom,  however,  penetrated 
beyond  the  outer  citadel  of  the  princi- 
pal's office,  save  on  the  occasion  of  some 
festivity  at  which  his  place  wa^s  pre- 
pared, his  actions  directed  into  the 
proper  channels,  and  his  exit  as  carefully 
timed  as  his  entrance. 

To  the  child,  home  was  one  place; 
school,  totally  unrelated  to  it  in  system, 
methods,  and  interests,  was  quite  an- 
other; and  life,  that  glorious,  mysterious 
freedom  from  home  control  and  school  discipline,  was  the  induce- 
ment to  endure  all  these  strange  conflicting  phases  in  order  to 
attain  eventual  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  the  paternal  parent  school  was  a  necessity  in  accordance  with 
his  belief  in  the  value  of  education.  If  ignorant  himself,  it  was 
either  an  opportimity,  if  he  had  longed  for  instruction,  or  a  tyranny 
if  he  wished  his  children  to  become  wage  earners  before  the  law 
would  permit.  In  either  case  it  was  something  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  a  tax,  and  it  must  therefore  be  amply  supplied  with 
funds. 

To  the  maternal  parent  school  represented  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  had  outgrown  her  comprehension.  It  stood  for 
law  and  order,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  unknown  teacher,  a  being 
as  far  removed  as  the  angels  from  the  level  of  everyday  exist- 
ence, she  thrust  her  small  anxieties,  confidently  expecting  that 
a  miracle   would   be  wrought   upon   them  and   they  would  be 
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xetumed  to  her  in  a  new  state  of  mind  and 
body,  prepared  to  become  hannoniouB  ele- 
ments of  the  family  group. 

Perhaps  the  first  faint  promise  of  better 
things  may  be  traced  back  to  the  days  when 
the  kindergarten  teachers,  those  trained 
lovers  of  children,  seeing  the  failures,  the 
misfits,  the  physical  handicaps  among  the 
preschool  boys  and  girls,  drew  the  mothers 
into  circles  to  study  the  elements  of  the 
profession  of  parenthood  and  so  to  be  made 
aware  of  their  shortcomings.  Then  as  time 
went  on  and  the  children  were  called  from 
their  garden  into  the  great  factory  of  the 
school,  this  awakened  motherhood  recog_ 
nized  the  barrier  of  the  closed  door  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  the  new  day  dawned. 

Devdofmient  of  the  Whole  Chili 

It  has  been  a  long,  slow  process,  this 
arousing  of  the  public  consciousness  to  the 
necessary  unity  of  education.  The  curricu- 
limi  is  considered  hopelessly  out  of  date 
which  does  not  include  physical  and  moral 
as  well  as  mental  training,  the  development 
of  the  whole  child — ^body,  brains,  and  char- 
acter. This  is  the  field  of  the  professional 
educators,  and  zealously  and  skillfully  are 
they  cultivating  it. 

But  there  is  another  unity  in  education 
with  which  they  alone  can  not  deal — that 
inseparableness  of  the  child  and  its  heredity 
and  environment;  that  relationship  to  the 
home  and  the  community  as  well  as  to  the 
school  which  makes  up  the  total  of  its  life. 

The  activity  of  the  complete  individual 
begins  at  birth,  and  at  that  point  therefore 
43hould  its  training  begin.  There  is  a  sound 
lesson  in  the  story  of  the  earnest  parents, 
who,  when  he  was  3  years  old,  took  their  boy 
to  a  great  psychologist  in  order  that  he 
might  give  them  a  working  plan  for  the 
child's  best  development. 

"How  old  is  your  son?"  asked  the  wise 
man. 

"Thitee  years,"  replied  the  parents,  hope- 
fully. 

"I  can  do  nothing  for  you,"  said  the 
teacher.  "You  have  come  too  late.  You 
should  have  brought  him  to  me  three  years 
ago." 

Vdut  of  Correct  Feeding  is  Recognized 

The  importance  of  establishing  good 
physical  habits  in  a  baby  is  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  discussion.  But  what  are  they 
but  one  phase  of  education?  The  great 
mistake  of  the  majority  of  people  lies  in 
making  this  beginning  of  training  so  un- 
evenly balanced.  There  has  been  a  fairly 
general  recognition  of  the  value  of  regular 
and  correct  feeding,  of  regular  and  sufficient 
sleep,  with  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine for  the  tiny  human  plant,  and  scien- 
tific principles  of  child  hygiene  are  accepted 
and  applied  with  increasing  readiness  and 
intelligence  by  women  in  all  walks  of  life. 
But  even  here  is  found  a  gap  which  is  only 


commencing  Jo  receive  attention.  The 
physical  care  of  the  baby  and  of  the  school 
child  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  effectual, 
but  we  have  still  to  solve  the  old  problem 
which  is  akin  to  that  of  the  frog  who,  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  well,  slipped  back  two  feet  as 
he  climbed  up  three. 

If  physical  education  in  the  schools  is  to 
be  efficient,  it  must  be  based  upon  and  sup- 
plemented by  physical  training  in  the  home. 
No  health  program,  however  complete  in 
itself,  can  produce  results  commensurate 
with  the  time,  money,  and  effort  involved, 
when  it  is  obliged  to  take  hold  of  a  child 
more  than  6  years  of  age  and  repair  the 
damage  wrought  by  five  years  of  neglect  and 
mismanagement,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  endeavoring  to  erect  a  permanent  struc- 
ture of  good  health  upon  a  foundation  hope- 
lessly unsound. 

Undernourished  Children  are  Expensive 

The  physically  handicapped  preschool 
child  increases  the  cost  of  the  school  to 
the  whole  community.  The  pupil  who 
comes  to  school  imdemourished,  with  faulty 
vision  or  hearing,  with  defective  teeth  or 
with  a  mental  development  imequal  to  the 
work  of  the  first  grade,  brings  with  him  a 
bill  of  expense  to  the  taxpayers  which 
would  never  be  incurred  had  his  parents 
been  educated  in  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  the  care  and  feeding  of  children 
between  1  and  6  years  of  age,  and  had  they 
put  those  principles  into  practice. 

The  system  coming  generally  into  use  in 
the  public  schools  is  a  good  one,  founded 
both  on  sound  medical  knowledge  and  an 
understanding  of  child  psychology.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  drive  it  back  five  years 
into  the  home  and  connect  it  with  the 
excellent  system  of  infant  hygiene  already 
in  widespread  operation.  To  do  this  no 
cimabersome  machinery  is  required;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  reach  and  inform  the 
first  section  of  the  real  unit  of  education — 
the  home.  *  'Prevention ,  not  cure  "  is  a  slogan 
which  should  appeal  to  any  parent  worthy 
of  the  name.  Cooperation  is  the  keynote  of 
the  campaign,  and  in  the  parent-teacher 
association  lies  the  opportunity  to  enlist  the 
active  interest  of  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  establishment  of  preschool 
circles  which  are  to  the  school  health 
program  as  the  kindergarten  is  to  its  plan 
of  mental  development. 

Health  Program  Must  Operate  Continuously 

To  go  a  step  further,  no  school  health 
program  can  be  said  to  be  running  on  more 
than  two  cylinders  when  it  tries  to  operate 
successfully  for  25  hours  in  the  week,  and 
is  worse  than  out  of  commission  all  the  rest 
of  the  time. 

In  the  parent-teacher  association  is  found 
the  only  effectual  means  of  seeming  an  all- 
the-year-round  health  schedule,  by  which 
permanent  health  habits  may  be  established 


through  the  recognition  by  parents  and 
children  that  the  standards  of  home  and 
school  are  the  same,  and  that  this  unified 
system  is  scientifically  sound.  This  coop- 
eration established  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
childhood,  carried  through  the  grades  to  the 
high-school  period  and  sent  out  with  its 
graduates  who  form  the  next  generation  of 
home  makers,  should  make  it  forever  im- 
possible to  reproduce  the  disgraceful  record 
made  by  the  youth  of  America  in  the 
examination  for  the  war  draft  in  1918. 

So  much  for  the  first  fraction  of  our  larger 
unit  in  education.  Let  us  consider  next 
"the  mind  in  the  making." 

Four  Precious   Years  Largely  Wasted 

What  are  the  foundations  for  instruction? 
All  primary  teachers  who  love  their  profes- 
sion agree  that  observation,  attention,  a 
good-  vocabulary,  and  a  trained  hand  and 
memory  would  transform  a  pupil  from  a 
problem  into  a  welcome  opportunity,  and 
that  such  preschool  education  would  lighten 
by  half  its  load  their  burdens  in  the  first  tr>'- 
ing  months  of  each  school  year.  Yet  under 
the  present  conditions  those  four  precious 
golden  "memory  years"  are  largely  wasted, 
for  as  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  says,  the  most 
neglected  child  to-day  is  the  diild  between 
2  and  6.  In  many  cases  the  new  baby  has 
ousted  the  runabout  from  his  place  of  su- 
preme importance,  and  the  fact  that  he  no 
longer  demands  constant  supervision  too 
often  leads  to  his  being  ignored  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things.  He  can  run  about,  so  he 
is  encouraged  to  do  8o;  he  is  no  longer  made 
alarmingly  ill  by  variations  in  food  or  sleep, 
80  his  diet  and  rest  are  r^:ulated  more  or 
less  by  the  family  convenience,  while  his 
mental  growth  is  allowed  to  become  choked 
with  weeds  which  at  the  proper  time  the 
teacher  will  be  expected  to  eradicate. 

Ahundani  Standards  of  Comparison 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  we 
had  no  standards  of  comparison,  and  there- 
fore the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
home  training  or  home  neglect  could  not 
be  measured,  but  in  this  day  of  statistics 
it  is  necessary  to  close  our  eyes  in  order 
not  to  see  the  seriousness  of  this  loss  of 
time,  this  waste  of  opportimity.  Small 
hands  made  skillful  by  simple  home  occu- 
pations, eyes  which  have  been  taught 
both  to  see  and  to  perceive,  ears  sensitive 
to  the  rhythm  of  fine  poetry  and  the  quality' 
of  fine  prose,  and  a  memory  stored  with 
health  rhymes,  imaginative  verse,  and  some 
of  the  wealth  which  the  Bible  holds  for  the 
youngest  mind — all  these  may  be  the  gifts 
of  the  mother  teacher  to  the  teacher  mother 
with  whom  she  must  share  her  child. 

Here  again  the  parent-teacher  association 

has  its  part  to  play.    The  mother  who,  left 

to  her  own  initiative,   would  doubt  her 

ability  or  her  leisure  to  undertake  this  duty 

( Continued  on  page  46.) 
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From  its  earliest  beginnings,  America 
has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. This  country  was  founded  on  the 
ideal  of  ministering  to  the  individual. 
It  was  realized  that  this  must  be  done 
by  the  institutions  of  religion  and  gov- 
ernment. In  order  that  there  might 
be  a  properly  educated  clergy  and  well 
trained  civil  magistrates,  one  of  the 
first  thoughts  of  the  earliest  settlers 
was  to  provide  for  a  college  of  liberal 
culture,  while  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  primary  schools  were 
established.  This  course  was  taken  as 
the  necessary  requirement  of  enlight- 
ened society. 

Such  a  policy,  once  adopted,  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  extent.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  the  establishment  of  free  govern- 
ments in  the  States  of  the  Union,  there 
was  additional  reason  for  broadening 
the  opportunity  for  education.  Our 
country  adopted  the  principle  of  self- 
government  by  a  free  people.  Those 
who  -were  worthy  of  being  free  were 
worth.y  of  being  educated.  Those  who 
had  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment must  necessarily  have  the 
education  with  which  to  discharge  the 
obligations  of  citizenship.  The  sov- 
ereign had  to  be  educated.  The 
sovereign  had  become  the  people. 
Schools  and  universities  were  provided 
by  the  various  governments,  and 
founded  and  fostered  by  private  charity 
until  their  buildings  dotted  all  the  land. 
The  willingness  of  the  people  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  maintaining  these  insti- 
tutions, and  the  patriotic  devotion  of  an 
army  of  teachers  who,  in  many  cases, 
might  have  earned  larger  incomes  in 
other  pursuits,  have  made  it  possible 
to  accomplish  results  with  which  we 
may  well  be  gratified.  But  the  task  is 
not  finished;  it  has  only  been  begun. 

We  have  observed  the  evidences  of  a 
broadening  vision  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional system.  This  has  included  a 
recog:nition  that  education  must  not 
end  with  the  period  of  school  attend- 
ance, but  must  be  given  every  encour- 
agement thereafter.    To  this  end  the 


night  schools  of  the  cities,  the  moon- 
light schools  of  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian countries,  the  extension  work 
of  the  colleges  and  universities,  the 
provision  for  teaching  technical,  agri- 
cultural, and  mechanical  arts  have 
mcu:ked  out  the  path  to  a  broader  and 
more  widely  diffused  national  culture. 
To  insure  the  permanence  and  contin- 
uing improvement  of  such  an  educa- 
tional policy,  there  must  be  the  fullest 
public  realization  of  its  absolute  neces- 
sity. Every  American  citizen  is  enti- 
tled to  a  liberal  education.  Without 
this  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the 
performance  of  free  institutions,  no 
hope  of  perpetuating  self-government. 
Despotism  finds  its  chief  support  in 
ignorance.  Knowledge  and  freedom 
go  hand  in  hand. 

In  order  that  the  people  of  the  Nation 
may  think  on  these  things,  it  is  desir- 
able that  there  shoiild  be  an  anTinal 
observance  of  Educational  Week. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolidge, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  begin- 
ning on  the  eighteenth  of  November 
next  as  National  Education  Week,  and 
urge  its  observance  throughout  the 
country.  I  recommend  that  the  State 
and  local  authorities  cooperate  with 
the  civic  and  religious  bodies  to  secure 
its  most  general  and  helpful  observance 
for  the  purpose  of  more  liberally 
supporting  and  more  effectively  im- 
proving the  educational  facilities  of 
our  country. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  afixed. 

Done,  in  the  City  of  Washington, 
this  twenty-sixth  day  of  September, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thouscmd 
nine  hundred  and  twenty- three,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  the  One  hundred  and  forty- 
eighth. 

CALVIN  COOLIDQE. 

By  the  President: 

CHABLES  E.  HUQHES, 

Secretary  of  State. 


An  account  of  the  progrees  that  has  been 
made  in  developing  the  city  of  Washington 
along  lines  of  convenience,  good  order,  and 
beauty,  has  been  issued  as  a  bulletin  by 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission.  This  bulletin 
contains  more  than  20  illustrations,  includ- 
ing maps,  photographs,  and  suggested 
designs  for  new  projects. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  has  insti- 
tuted affiliation  with  the  Tennessee  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  through  the  extension 
division. 

A  million  dollani  for  fire  prevention 
work  is  provided  in  the  New  York  City 
school  budget  for  1924. 
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Teaching  Safety  on  Public 
Highways 

National  Highway  Education  Board  Offers 

Prizes  to  Teachers  for   Lessons  and  to 

Pupils  for  Essays 

TRAINING  children  in  habits  of  safety 
on  the  highways  will  be  the  subject 
of  lessons  written  by  elementary-school 
teachers  for  the  1923  contest  held  by  the 
Highway  Education  Board.  This  contest 
and  an  essay  contest  for  elementary-school 
pupils,  like  those  of  last  year  and  the  year 
before,  ture  part  of  the  board's  national 
campaign  for  highway  safety.  About  500 
National  and  State  prizes  are  offered  for  the 
best  essays  and  lessons.  These  prizes, 
which  amount  to  $6,500,  are  the  gift  of  the 
National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  subject  of  the  pupils'  essay  will  be 
"Highway  Safety  Habits  I  Should  Learn.'* 
These  essays  must  not  exceed  500  words  and 
must  be  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  a  photo- 
graph, or  a  clipping.  The  first  National 
prize  is  a  trip  to  Washington,  with  all  expense 
paid,  and  a  gold  watch,  and  the  second  and 
third  national  prizes  are  gold  watches. 
The  first  prize  in  each  State  is  a  gold  medal 
and  a  check  for  $15.  Silver  and  bronze 
medals  and  smaller  checks  will  be  given  as 
second  and  third  prizes,  and  a  niunber  of 
third  prizes  will  be  given  in  each  State. 
Pupils  of  the  fifth  to  eighth  grades,  inclusive, 
who  are  not  more  than  14  years  of  age,  are 
eligible. 

First  Print  is  Trip  to  Washington 

Each  teacher  taking  part  in  the  lesson 
contest  will  submit  a  lesson  between  1,000 
and  3,000  words  in  length,  on  training 
children  in  habits  of  safety.  These  lessons 
must  be  between  1,000  and  3,000  words  in 
length.  The  first  national  prize  is  $500  and 
a  trip  to  Washington  with  all  expenses  paid. 
The  second  national  prize  is  $300,  and  the 
third  $200.  Teachers  of  any  of  the  eight 
elementary  grades  may  compete.  Both 
contests  close  on  December  4. 

The  contests  will  be  conducted  with  the 
cooperation  of  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, women's  clubs,  civic  organizations, 
safety  councils,  automobile  clubs,  and 
kindred  oiganizations  that  may  wish  to 
assist.  Complete  details  will  be  given  upon 
application  to  the  Highway  Education 
Board,  Willard  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

First  prize  in  last  year's  essay  contest  was 
won  by  Miss  Theodora  Poole,  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Junior  High  School.  Miss  Poole, 
accompanied  by  her  mother,  will  visit 
Washington  this  fall  at  the  expense  of  the 
Highway  Education  Board.  The  second 
prize  was  won  by  Edwina  Hull,  of  Frontier, 
Wyo.,  and  the  third  prize  by  Lester  E. 
Holland,  Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 
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University  Recognizes  Parent- 
Teacher  Movement 

Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University 

Offers    Summer    Course   on   Educational 

Aspect  of  Parent'Teacher  Associations 

A  SIGNIFICANT  development  in  con- 
nection with  the  parent-teacher  move- 
ment is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  its 
educational  aspect.  For  a  long  time  edu- 
cators, as  a  rule,  failed  to  recognize  that 
there  was  any  such  aspect  of  the  work  done 
by  parent-teacher  groups  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  progressive  and  discerning 
leaders  had  for  years  realized  the  edu- 
cational value  for  both  parents  and  teachers 
of  a  real  cooperation  in  connection  with  the 
schools.  This  recognition  first  expressed 
itself  in  a  demand  for  authoritative  informa- 
tion concerning  the  parent-teacher  move- 
ment as  a  development  within  the  field  of 
education.  In  July,  1921 ,  Coliunbia  Univer- 
sity presented  three  informational  lectures 
on  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Motliers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  The  person  chosen  to 
give  these  lectures  was  a  woman  who  had 
been  an  instructor  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  for  several  years, 
who  was  a  teachrr  of  long  experience,  and 
who  at  that  time  had  been  for  several  years 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  in  charge  of  their  office  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Course  Was  UnexpedeJly  Popular 

The  reception  of  this  course  of  lectures 
was  so  fovorable  that  in  the  simmier  session 
of  1922  a  three-weeks  credit  course  was 
presented  on  the  educational  aspects  of  the 
parent-teacher  movement.  The  same  in- 
structor conducted  the  course  that  year. 
The  cordial  response  to  the  new  plan 
resulted  in  the  repetition  of  the  course  in 
the  1923  summer  session.  Opening  on  the 
30th  of  July,  it  was  foimd  that  87  had 
registered  for  the  work.  In  this  group  23 
States  were  represented,  in  addition  to 
Canada  and  Nicaragua.  New  Jersey  led 
with  7  registrants,  while  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  and  Indiana  tied  for 
second  place  with  6  each,  and  Ohio  and 
North  Carolina  were  close  rivals  with  5  each. 

Thirty-one  members  of  the  group  had 
had  no  pre\'iou8  parent-teacher  association 
experience,  the  others  had  all  had  some 
exp>erience,  and  one  had  been  associated 
with  the  work  12  years. 

In  the  group  were  7  grade  teachers,  1 
parent-teacher  association  worker,  and  1 
Teachers  College  student;  the  rest  of  the 
class  were  State  supervisors  of  industrial 
education  (2),  superintendents  of  schools  (6), 
normal-school  training  teachers  (5),  township 
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school  supervisors,  grammar  and  elementary 
supervisors,  county  superintendents,  iwral 
school  supervisors,  principals  of  normal 
schools,  high  schools,  junior  high  schools, 
grammar  schools,  and  elementary  schools, 
with  several  high-school  teachers  and  critics. 

During  the  course  several  of  the  National 
Parent-Teacher  Association  workers  visited 
the  sessions. 

On  the  first  day  required  readings  were 
assigned  from  Gesell's  "The  Pre-School 
Child,"  Cope's  "The  Parent  and  the 
Child,'*  Angelo  Patri's  "Child  Training," 
and  Evelyn  Dewey's  "New  Schools  for 
Old."  One  of  the  requirements  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course  was  a  written 
report  upon  these  readings. 

On  this  first  day  the  lectiuer  introduced 
the  work  by  discussing  the  history  of  the 
parent-teacher  movement  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

On  the  second  day  the  group  was  divided 
into  seven  sections  and  a  topic  was  assigned 
for  ihe  extra-class  deliberations  of  each 
group.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
were:  (1)  The  organization  of  a  local  parent- 
teacher  association;  (2)  A  simple  set  of  nec- 
essary parliamentary  rules  for  the  use  of 
local  associations;  (3)  Six  vital  problems  in 
connection  with  the  cond  uct  of  a  rural  parent- 
teacher  association  and  how  these  differ 
from  the  problems  of  a  city  association;  (4) 
Why  preschool  associations  are  valuable 
from  a  schoolman's  viewpoint,  and  what 
parents  and  teachers  should  get  from  such 
group  meetings;  (5)  Topics  and  programs 
for  a  grade-school  parent-teacher  association; 
(6)  Topics  and  programs  for  a  high-school 
parent-teacher  association;  (7)  Topics  and 
programs  for  fathers'  associations.  These 
groups  were  to  have  as  many  meetings  as 
necessary  to  prepare  careful  reports  on  the 
work  assigned.  Dates  were  set  for  giving 
these  Teports  to  the  whole  group  and  for 
their  discussion  in  the  class. 

Createsl  Interest  in  Local  Organization 

It  was  reported  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
interest  was  aroused  the  day  one  group  or- 
ganized the  class  into  a  local  parent-teacher 
association.  Each  step  in  connection  with 
such  organization  was  carefully  taken  or 
explained.  Although  the  conditions  were 
artificial,  the  enactment  of  all  the  initial 
steps  of  organization  was  reported  to  have 
been  very  enlightening  and  inspiring. 

The  report  of  the  section  to  prepare  a  set 
of  simple  parliamentary  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  parent-teacher  association's  busi- 
ness session  is  said  to  have  aroused  much 
interest. 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  prepare 
topics  and  programs  for  a  fathers'  associa- 
tion, together  with  the  report  on  the  value 
of  preschool  associations,  was  enthusiasti- 
cally discussed. 

Among  the  subjects  considered  by  the 
instructor    were    grade-school    associations 


and  the  differences  in  the  conduct  of  rural 
and  city  associations;  high-school  afisocia- 
tions  and  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  ado- 
lescent which  determine  the  way  of  conduct- 
ing the  work  of  these  groups;  preschool  aaeo- 
ciations,  their  value  and  scope;  fathers'  aaso- 
ciations,  their  value  and  possibilities;  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  city  and  county 
councils,  and  their  relation  to  the  State 
group. 

Each  student  also  prepared  papers  on:  (1) 
Five  ways  of  arousing  the  interest  of  parents 
and  teachers  in  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion; (2)  five  ways  of  maintaining  interest 
in  a  parent-teacher  association;  (3)  five  \'ital 
subjects  every  association  should  consider. 

The  instructor  had  prepared  an  exhibit  of 
various  publications  by  the  National  and 
State  organizations,  and  of  leaflets  and  books 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  work. 
Each  day  many  of  the  students  consulted 
these  periodicals  and  books.  One  superin- 
tendent is  reported  to  have  remarked,  *'I 
did  not  know  such  books  as  these  had  been 
written."  Another  said,  **When  I  came 
into  this  class  I  questioned  whether  a  parent- 
teacher  association  was  a  problem  or  a  solu- 
tion. I  have  become  convinced  that  it  is 
a  solution." 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  the 
&)n8titution 

In  connection  with  the  observance  of 
Constitution  Week,  Sept.  16-22,  in  the 
schools  of  New  Jersey,  the  State  oommis- 
sioner  of  education  has  issued  a  bulletin  of 
suggestions  regarding  the  teaching  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  a  law 
enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  State 
legislature,  instruction  in  the  Constitution 
is  now  compulsory  in  the  schools.  According 
to  this  bulletin,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  to  add  anything  to  the  aa- 
riculum  of  the  public  schools,  for  the  Con- 
stitution is  already  a  part  of  it,  but  to  place 
new  emphasis  upon  this  most  vital  phase  of 
history.  In  this  bulletin  the  commissioner 
requests  that  the  Constitution  be  taught, 
not  by  a  formal  outline,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pupils  will  desire  to  read  it  and  to 
know  more  about  the  drafting  of  it.  The 
chief  purposes  in  teaching  the  Constitution, 
according  to  tlie  suggestions,  are  to  show  the 
greatness  of  tliis  document  by  emphasizing 
the  marvelous  foresight  of  those  who  framed 
it,  to  create  a  greater  respect  for  law  and 
authority,  and  to  arouse  patriotism. 


^ 


Textbooks  will  be  supplied  free  to  pupils 
in  the  first  eight  grades  in  Oklahoma  public 
schools  after  July  1, 1924.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  the  State  textbook  commission  will 
decide  this  winter  on  school  books  for  u» 
during  the  next  five  years. 
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Jan  Ligthart,  the  Dutch  Pestalozzi 

Great  Teacher  Who  Has  Exercised  Powerful  Influence  in  Holland 
is  Practically   Unknown  in  America.    Believed  in  the  Study  of 
Things  Rather  Than  of  Words.    His  Readers  Widely  Used 

By  P.  A.  DIELS 
Head  Master  in  Amsterdam 


JAN  LIGTHART  was  not  a  man  to  be 
characterized  in  a  few  simple  words,  nor 
can  we  speak  of  a  special  Ligthart  move- 
ment or  party  in  the  more  technical  part  of 
the  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools. 
His  influence  is  not  due  to  his  didactic 
work,  be  it  ever  so  genial,  but  to  his  person- 
ality. Say  Herbart  and  you  will  have  a 
vision  of  a  doctrine;  say  Ligthart  and  you 
will  see  a  man  as  human  as  yoiu^elf .  I  wrote 
of  Ligthart  as  the  Dutch  Pestalozzi,  but  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
smile  at  the  epitheton .  He  felt  the  humility 
of  a  true  Christian  and  was  averse  of  praise  of 
any  kind,  yet  I  am  not  saying  too  much  if 
I  am  classifying  him  with  Pestalozzi  in  the 
same  group  of  educators  of  importance,  how 
much  he  would  have  disliked  this  clas- 
sifying. 

He  was  proud  of  his  hate  of  all  systems  be 
they  ever  so  scientific ;  his  intuition  served 
him  as  a  safe  guide  and  made  him  see  as  in  a 
flash  the  path  through  the  dark  problems  in 
education.  Not  the  human  intellect  but 
the  human  heart  was  his  leading  star,  and 
thus  it  was  that  he  did  not  attach  high  value 
to  the  results  of  scientific  pedagogic  re- 
searches and  used  to  deride  gently  those 
enthusiasts  who  tried  to  measure  in  sizes  and 
numbers  what  in  his  opinion  was  measurable 
only  by  God. 

Ethical  Side  of  Education  Most  Important 

At  his  death  in  1916  many  persons  of  high 
social  and  official  standing  gave  proof  in 
word  and  writing  of  their  high  esteem  for 
him  as  man,  as  teacher,  and  as  author.  For 
in  that  order,  I  think,  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  his  talents  enumerated.  "The 
ethical  side  of  education  is  the  most  im- 
portant side'*  was  his  maxim,  and  he 
would  have  suffered  greatly  had  he  been 
obliged  to  witness  the  confusion  in  morality 
which  has  followed  the  World  War.  It 
speaks  for  our  educational  circle  that  this 
problem  is  felt  to  be  acute,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Ligthart 's  work  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  education  at  large  will  certainly  be 
of  importance. 

His  was  not  a  career  of  great  emotional 
changes.  He  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in 
1859  from  parents  of  decent  origin  who  had 
fallen  into  poverty.  How  well  does  he  tell 
his     boyhood     in     **Jeugdherinneringen" 


(Memoirs  of  my  Youth),  a  remarkable  book 
of  high  educational  value.  Especially  to 
me,  also  Amsterdam  bom,  it  is  a  very  pre- 
cious work,  sketching  the  life  of  an  Amster- 
dam boy  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  when 
the  town  still  retained  much  of  its  antique 
character,  which,  unfortunately,  threatens 
to  disappear  by  the  requirements  of  our 
modem  times.  At  the  age  of  14  he  became 
a  pupil  teacher,  teaching  in  the  daytime  and 
receiving  instmction  for  the  preparation  of 
the  teacher's  certificate  in  the  evening. 
When  he  was  27  years  old  he  was  nominated 
head  master  of  one  of  the  elementary  schools 
at  the  Hague.  This  position  he  held  till 
his  death.  So  far  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  his  outward  circumstances. 

Unselfishness  the  Secret  of  His  Influence 

How  was  it,  then,  that  he  had  such  a  great 
influence  in  our  country?  He  was  one  of 
those  few  hearing  the  call  urging  them  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  though 
we  do  not  closely  follow  Jan  Ligthart  in  all 
his  precepts,  we  do  not  say  too  much  in  call- 
ing him  one  of  the  blessings  in  our  world. 

He  wrote  some  methods  of  teaching  for 
elementary  schools,  a  large  number  of  essays, 
first  published  in  his  own  periodical, 
*' School  en  Leven"  (School  and  Life) — the 
title  is  an  inspiration  in  itself — and  some 
literary  work.  His  writings  were  translated 
into  several  languages,  and  in  Sweden  esj)e- 
cially  he  was  widely  read  and  studied.  As 
far  as  I  know,  he  is  totally  unknown  in 
America,  which  I  think  a  pity.  He  went 
to  Sweden  twice  and  lectured  there  upon 
his  methods.  Our  Queen  consulted  him 
about  the  education  of  her  daughter,  our 
Princess  Juliana,  and  one  of  his  pupils  was 
appointed  to  become  the  teacher  of  the 
royal  child. 

The  principles  of  his  teaching  methods  are 
fully  explained  in  his  work  "Het  Voile 
Leven"  (The  Full  Life).  As  the  title  indi- 
cates, he  aimed  at  placing  the  school  in  the 
midst  of  the  active  life  of  the  people.  The 
fatal  separation  of  theory  and  things  to 
which  all  schools  tend  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked. He  emphasized  again  and  again 
the  necessity  of  showing  the  real  things 
instead  of  gi\ing  the  pupils  the  words  for 
them.  Such  was  the  fundamental  idea, 
and  that  is  why  people  called  him  the  Dutch 


Pestalozzi.  He  classified  his  teaching  in 
the  first  grades  of  elementary  schools  around 
some  centers — the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the 
meadow,  the  building  of  a  house.  Those 
centers  were  the  real  sources  of  all  object 
lessons  and  gave  material  for  elementary 
geography,  nature  study,  stories,  and  poetry. 
He  also  attached  great  value  to  manual 
training,  and  indicated  how  this  should  be 
part  of  the  scheme. 

Experts  among  the  readers  will  detect 
familiar  soimds  in  all  this.  No  wonder! 
Jan  Ligthart  did  not  pretend  to  invent  a 
new  idea,  but  he  made  a  great  effort  to 
put  into  practice  what  all  great  educators 
had  been  preaching  for  centuries.  I  can  not 
do  better  than  quote  here  somewhat  freely 
one  of  his  friends  and  coworkers,  Mr.  A.  M. 
van  Leeuwen,  who  succeeded  him  as  head- 
master of  the  now  famous  Jan  Ligthart 
School  at  The  Hague: 

**Jan  Ligthart  has  given  knowledge  for 
words  and  bread  for  stones.  Words  do  not 
mean  anything  to  a  child.  Those  who  try 
to  content  children  with  words  kill  the 
child's  natural  impulse  to  inquire  and 
with  it  they  kill  his  interest  in  what  sur- 
rounds him.  Against  this  Jan  Ligthart 
fought  all  his  life.  Only  a  few  understood 
him  and  it  will  perhaps  be  a  century  before 
the  great  pedagogue's  principles  will  be 
accepted." 

We  all  know  the  old  adage:  "What  is  not 
in  the  senses  is  not  in  the  mind."  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  start  a  philosophical  dis- 
cussion whether  this  is  really  true,  but  we 
may  certainly  ascribe  a  high  value  of  this 
phrase  to  the  teaching  in  elementary 
schools. 

Readers  Are  Stories  of  Simple  Life 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  with  ''The  Full 
Life"  that  Jan  Ligthart  has  most  influenced 
our  schools.  This  comes  because  it  has  a 
strong  personal  character,  and  I  am  incUned 
to  think  that  this  method  could  only  prop- 
erly be  followed  by  those  who  were  per- 
sonally influenced  by  him.  In  most  Dutch 
schools  one  sees  at  present  his  pictures 
representing  the  various  scenes  from  the 
centers  mentioned  above.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  schools  in  different 
parts  of  our  country,  but  I  have  seldom 
found  a  teacher  following  Jan  Ligthart 's 
method  completely.  Most  teachers  use  only 
his  pictures.  His  other  direct  practical 
work  are  his  readers.  No  words  are  ade- 
quate to  praise  them  enough.  They  are 
stories  of  the  simple  life  of  common  people's 
children  and  the  daily  occurrences,  the 
visit  of  an  aunt  or  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
was  enough  basis  for  him  to  build  a  story. 
He  gave  several  series,  and  there  is  no  school 
in  Holland  which  does  not  use  them.  If 
Jan  Ligthart  had  only  written  these  books 
he  would  have  done  his  task  sufficiently. 
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The  figures  he  sketched  are  popular  among 
the  children.  They  live  in  their  hearts  as 
if  they  had  met  them  in  reality. 

The  great  popularity  of  Jan  Ligthart  in 
large  circles  in  Holland  apart  from  the 
teaching  world  is  due  to  his  essays  on  edu- 
cational problems.  They  also  bear  the 
mark  of  his  personality.  Prof.  R.  Casimir, 
his  best  friend,  wrote  about  Ligthart *s  ethi- 
cal principles:  "He  thought  love  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  morality.  The  other  virtues 
are  coordinate  to  it.  The  leading  princi- 
ple of  his  whole  life  was  the  true  love  of 
God."  His  essays  are  written  in  a  clear 
style  without  that  show  of  learning  which 
most  pedagogues  love  so  dearly  and  which 
is  such  a  big  obstacle  in  the  popularizing 
of  what  should  be  the  most  important  part 
of  all  knowledge.  I  am  certain  that  most 
of  his  essays  would  be  very  attractive  to 
American  readers,  especially  in  our  times 
when  the  teachers  of  the  whole  world  are 
called  upon  to  save  the  higher  goods  of 
culture. 

Boyhood  Incidents  Told  in  Inimitable  Style 

Among  his  writings  the  one  which  I  love 
most  of  all  is  his  "Jeugdherinneringen,"  of 
which  I  have  written.  Almost  every  inci- 
dent of  his  boyhood,  told  in  an  inimitable 
style,  gave  him  an  opportimity  for  an  edu- 
cational sermon. 

"I  think,"  says  Dr.  J.  W.  Gunning,  one 
of  the  few  Dutch  pedagogues  of  real  dis- 
tinction, "that  in  future  Jan  Ligthart  will 
be  for  me  aild  many  others  the  man  of 
Jeugdherinneringen."  I  think  so,  too.  No 
other  man  ever  wrote  a  book  of  such  high 
value  in  words  so  simple.  "The  book  i&  a 
defense  of  the  rights  of  the  children  against 
their  parents  and  other  educators,"  wrote 
Doctor  Gunning,  and  that  is  why  it  has 
such  a  hybrid  character,  being  partly  the 
story  of  his  youth  and  partly  a  passionate 
appeal  for  the  children.  As  a  little  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  of  the  book  I  give  here 
a  rather  free  translation  of  a  passage  which 
has  become  famous  in  our  country  under  the 
name  of  "De  Sinaasappelenmethod  "  (The 
orange  method): 

"I  live  in  a  back  street.  There  are  often 
boys  and  girls  before  our  window.  They 
look  in  and  they  call  o  t:  'Look  here,  they 
are  dining.  Do  you  see?  OrangesI  A  plate 
full  of  them !  Look  at  that  one  serving  liim- 
self !    Can  you  see  what  they  are  dining  of? ' 

"Orange  Method"  in  School  Discipline 

"It  is  troublesome.  You  are  not  free. 
And  what  are  you  going  to  do?  You  fly 
into  a  passion;  you  knock  at  the  window 
and  chase  those  street  Arabs  away,  and  with 
angry  words,  too.     Do  you  not? 

"There  is  a  better  method.  I  go  to  the 
window,  draw  the  curtain  away,  and  offer 
the  children  an  orange.     *  Will  you  have  it?  * 

"They  are  on  the  point  of  running  away. 
But  I  call  them,  hold  them  with  my  asking 


eyes,  pull  up  the  window,  and  give  them 
each  an  orange.    A  whole! 

"They  accept  it,  blush,  mutter  'thank 
you,'  and  go  away  without  my  having  to  ask 
it.  At  a  little  distance  they  stand  still,  look 
at  the  oranges  with  glad  eyes,  showing  each 
other  the  glorious  things. 

"  *A  fine  method,'  says  the  true  peda- 
gogue deprecatingly.  'Give  them  oranges, 
to  be  sure!  They  will  certainly  come  back; 
you  may  go  on  giving  oranges  to  the  end  of 
your  days.  They  will  bring  their  comrades; 
you  will  have  a  whole  tribe  before  your 
windows.* 

"That  true  pedagogue  is  wrong.  He  has 
only  thought  of  his  own  means  of  power  and 
has  not  taken  into  account  tliat  wonderful 
feeling  in  the  human  soul — ^a  mixture  of 
thankfulness,  generosity,  and  shamefulnees, 
and  that  also  lives  in  the  souls  of  the  ragged 
but  which  is  punished  and  scolde<l  to  pieces 
by  the  true  pedagogue.  Those  children  do 
not  return.  I  have  followed  tliis  method  for 
more  than  25  years,  so  you  can  almost  say 
I  am  a  kind  of  pedagogue  and  am  constantly 
experimenting  on  ragged  children.  Well, 
they  have  never  shamed  my  trust.  They 
never  returned  for  oranges  and  did  not  even 
look  through  the  windows.  .  .  . 

' '  Remember  your  own  youth .  Remember 
how  your  own  soul  reacted  upon  the  actions 
of  the  adults.  How  often  they  stirred  up 
the  angel  in  you  and  how  often  the  devil! 
And  then  .  .  .  often,  very  often,  do  quite 
otherwise,  as  they  did." 

That  i&  what  he  called  his  orange  method 
in  moral  education.  You  may  have  noticed 
his  sarcasm  on  the  "true  pedagogue"  and 
his  love  for  the  children.  Whether  we  agree 
with  him  in  this  orange  method  is  of  little 
importance;  the  main  fact  is  that  it  leads 
one  to  think.  The  book  is  full  of  such  pithy 
sketches  and  sayings  and  Doctor  Gunning 
is  quite  right;  it  will  always  remain  for  many 
of  us  the  book  of  Jan  Ligthart. 

When  Ellen  Key  visited  his  school  at  The 
Hague  she  was  so  much  struck  by  what  she 
saw  and  heard  that  she  said:  "My  dream  has 
been  realized!"  Whereupon  Ligthart  an- 
swered: "Mine  has  not!" 

Which  saying  typified  and  honored  him. 


Boston  Conference  on 
Training 


Secretarial 


Objectives  of  secretarial  training  will  be 
discussed  at  a  conference  held  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation 
\\-ith  Boston  University  at  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 27.  This  conference  will  be  attended  by 
business  men  and  women  as  well  as  by 
representatives  of  educational  institutions 
where  secretarial  training  is  given,  including 
colleges  and  universities,  public  and  pri\  ate 
high  schools,  and  business  schools.  Three 
sessions  will  be  held,  the  third  session  being 
an  informal  dinner  conference. 


New  Elementary  Curriculum 
for  Nebraska 

Pupils  in  Small  Rural  Schools  to  be  Classi- 
fied hy  TtJtXhYear  Groups  Instead  of 
by  Yearly  Grades 

ATTENTION  will  be  focused  upon  the 
child  and  his  activities  in  the  reorgan- 
ized curriculum  for  Nebraska's  elementary 
schools,  which  will  go  into  effect  in  Septem- 
ber, 1924,  according  to  a  preliminary  report 
issued  by  John  M.  Matzen,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  The  basis  of 
reorganization  will  not  be  subject  matter 
alone,  but  also  methods  of  procedure. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  placing 
emphasis  on  the  child  and  his  activities,  it 
is  proposed  to  organize  the  work  of  the  school 
so  that  more  time  is  given  to  directing  the 
child's  efforts  and  less  to  formal  recitation. 
Many  schools  are  overburdened  with  a  large 
mmiber  of  recitations  each  day,  says  the  re- 
port, and  this  is  one  of  the  outstanding  weak- 
nesses of  the  one-teacher  school.  To  reduce 
the  number  of  recitations  heard  each  day, 
which  have  been  crowding  out  instruction, 
drill,  and  directed  study,  the  new  curricu- 
lum will  present  a  plan  of  alternation,  under 
which  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  will  bo  reorganized  into  four  "form 
groups"  of  two  grades  each.  For  example, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  will  be  united 
in  one  class,  which  will  take  up  sixth-year 
work  in  the  school  year  1923-24,  and  fifth- 
year  work  will  be  omitted.  In  1924-25 
this  group  of  pupils  will  take  up  fifth-year 
work,  and  sixth-year  work  will  be  omitted. 

Longer  Instruction  Periods  and  Larger  Classes 

By  this  arrangement  the  number  of  classes 
in  each  subject  will  l)e  diminished,  the  in- 
struction periods  lengthened,  and  greater 
interest  gained  through  the  increased  size  of 
classes.  The  teacher  will  have  more  time 
for  actual  instruction,  for  directing  the  chil- 
dren in  study,  and  for  gi\dng  individual 
help.  The  extent  to  which  alternation 
should  be  carried  on  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  school  and  the  size  of  the  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  recommendations.  If  the  school 
is  small  and  the  size  of  classes  when  com- 
bined does  not  exceed  8  or  10,  the  plan  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  This  kind  of  organ- 
ization has  been  used  in  Nebraska  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
been  found  practical. 

It  is  further  proposed  that  the  school  sub- 
jects in  the  main  be  grouped  in  four  quar- 
ter-day sessions  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
first  devoted  to  arithmetic,  the  second  to 
reading  and  history,  the  third  to  language 
and  hygiene,  and  the  fourth  to  geography 
and  agriculture.  Such  grouping  of  subjects 
gives  better  opportunity  for  combinatioD 
of  classes,  accordina(to\lmreport^T 
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Mothers*  Reading  Circle  Successfully  Conducted 

special  Interest    in  Children  of  Preschool  Age,    A  Place   of  Lotting 

Iniercourse,     Thirty  Books  Read  Aloud  and  Discussed.    Parents  Learn 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Child  Training 

By  MRS.  CHARLES  R  TOLL 
President  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


ALL  THE  WORLD  is  full  of  mothers 
who  give  the  most  painstaking  care 
to  the  child's  physical  wants.  It  is 
quite  right  that  the  food,  the  clothing,  the 
play,  the  sleep  of  the  child  should  be  wisely 
ruled.  Nearly  all  mothers,  some  in  a  wise 
and  scientific,  others  in  a  bungling,  spas- 
modic way,  attempt  to  instill  obedience, 
truthfulness,  and  perseverance  in  their  chil- 
dren. But  a  child  has  a  mental,  and  more,  a 
spiritual  nature  that  must  be  fed  as  truly  as 
is  his  physical  being  if  he  is  to  evolve  into 
a  well-rounded,  symmetrical  character. 

Many  of  our  schools  have  adopted  well- 
arranged  courses  of  study  in  domestic  science. 
It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  whatever  may 
add  to  the  efficiency,  the  attractiveness,  the 
dignity  of  the  home  in  these  days  when  the 
beaten  path  leads  away  from  the  home  in- 
stead of  toward  it,  is  a  good  thing.  But 
modem  education  in  our  country  has  not 
progressed  far  enough.  Few  parents,  except 
possibly  those  who  have  a  teacher's  pre- 
paratory training,  imderstand  fully  how  to 
deal  with  that  most  tender  thing,  the  heart 
of  a  child.  Many  p>arents  experiment,  and 
experience  teaches  them,  it  is  true,  but  in 
the  process  of  educating  the  parent,  the 
soul  of  the  child  sometimes  receives  scars 
that  remain  through  life.  This  is  the  main 
reason  for  the  reading  circle  and  for  its  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  prosp>ective  mothers  and 
those  with  very  young  children  especially. 

Children  Most  Impressionable  in  Preschool 
Years 

Parent-teacher  work  attracts,  in  the  main, 
parents  of  children  of  school  age.  The  very 
name  implies  this.  The  most  impression- 
able years  of  the  older  children  of  a  family 
are  past  before  the  mother  comes  into  con- 
tact with  this  beneficent  organization. 
Because  this  is  so,  many  leaders  have 
recognized  that  preschool  groups  must  be 
formed  which  shall  give  attention  to  those 
seven  golden  years  when  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  plastic  and  most  impressionable; 
that  the  basis  for  all  important  lessons  of  life 
must  be  laid  in  those  years,  if  at  all.  Prac- 
tically all  the  lessons  that  come  in  later  life 
are  superficial  unless  the  roots  have  been 
Runk  deeply  in  those  early  years. 

One  of  the  activities  found  efficacious  in 
attaining  valuable  results  in  these  pre- 
Bchool  groups  is  the  reading  circle.  The 
writer  has  been  asked  to  recapitulate  briefly 
the  main  features  that  have  distinguished 
the  work  of  one  of  the  successful  circles. 


Because  of  observations  from  different 
viewpoints,  the  writer  became  convinced 
that  all  but  a  negligible  amount  of  the 
trouble  with  so-called  "naughty,  trouble- 
some, incorrigible,  and  delinquent"  chil- 
dren could  have  been  avoided  if  the  chil- 
dren had  been  subjected  to  wise  manage- 
ment during  those  seven  golden  years 
referred  to  hitherto.  She  also  concluded 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  parents 
have  had  or  have  taken  little  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  child  training.  But  she  also 
believed  that  a  certain  proportion  will 
grasp  eagerly  at  any  opportunity  to  gain 
knowledge  that  will  render  their  relations 
with  their  offspring  more  pleasant  and 
more  productive  of  desirable  achievement. 

Bureau  of  Education  Courses  Adopted 

Accordingly  she  gathered  mothers  from 
the  four  quarters  of  a  town  of  5,000,  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  many  interests  and 
strata,  at  her  home  one  morning  in  March, 
1916.  Some  came  but  the  one  time,  while 
several  of  the  group  have  retained  their 
strong  interest  throughout  the  intervening 
years.  A  distinctive  name,  a  regular 
weekly  day  for  meeting,  a  decision  to  adopt 
the  Course  of  Reading  for  Parents  issued  by 
the  Home  Education  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  with  the  wise  choice  of  Elizabeth 
Harrison's  '*A  Study  of  Child  Nature"  as 
the  first  book  to  be  read,  and  discussion 
regarding  methods  of  procedure,  were  the 
things  accomplished  at  this  first  meeting. 

At  the  second  meeting  a  routine  of  work 
was  adopted.  Many  innovations  have  been 
introduced  during  the  life  of  the  circle,  but 
the  basic  principles  chosen  during  those 
early  days  have  steadfastly  been  retained. 

It  was  deemed  best  to  meet  at  11  and  close 
at  2.  This  arrangement  permitted  the  busy 
housewife  to  get  her  children  off  to  school, 
to  do  her  morning  work,  and  to  make  the 
trip  comfortably;  and  it  enabled  her  to  be 
at  home  on  the  arrival  of  the  children  from 
school.  It  has  proven  a  wise  policy  to  meet 
weekly,  for  thus  the  continuity  of  interest 
is  retained. 

In  the  meetings  it  has  been  the  ])lan  for 
one  person  to  read  aloud  the  entire  text  of 
one  book,  preparing  the  lesson  beforehand 
by  noting  suggestive  points  for  discussion, 
and  leading  off  with  a  question  which  often 
opened  long  vistas  of  thought,  interrogation, 
and  interchange  of  experience.    The  rela- 


tions of  personal  experiences  in  tlie  home 
were  held  up  to  the  scrutiny  of  eyes  gradu- 
ally becoming  inured  to  scientific  standards 
of  judgment.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
the  leader  to  receive  most  distressing  con- 
fidences from  some  of  the  older  mothers, 
mourning  over  a  grave  mistake  beyond  re- 
call, or  perhaps  from  some  younger' mother 
worried  over  a  home  problem  too  serious  for 
public  mention.  Again,  great  joy  was  often 
freely  voiced  in  the  circle  when  principles 
learned  there  had  been  applied  and  found 
efficacious. 

Visitors  Inspired  to  do  Similar  Work 

Diuing  the  first  year  the  circle  settled  to  a 
membership  of  approximately  a  hundred, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty  or  so, 
including  each  week  visitors  from  various 
quarters  of  the  globe,  who  were  welcomed 
only  on  condition  that  if  they  felt  the  work 
to  be  of  sufficient  value  they  would  return  to 
their  own  localities,  tell  as  much  as  they 
could  of  the  circle  and  its  work,  and  try  to 
form  or  to  assist  in  forming  a  similar  circle 
in  their  own  communities.  News  has  been 
sent  back  repeatedly  of  circles  so  formed. 

The  personnel  of  the  membership  has  been 
interesting.  Maiden  ladies  who  were  in  con- 
tact \vith  children  in  their  homes,  young 
married  women,  prospective  mothers,  child- 
less married  women  of  older  life,  mothers, 
and  grandmothers  formed  the  membership. 
Several  babies,  whom  the  circle  proudly 
calls  "  circle  babies "  and  whose  birth  has 
been  invariably  noticed  by  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  mother  of  one  of  the  best  books 
of  the  course,  incribed  with  a  suitable 
quotation  signed  by  all  members  present, 
are  gathered  together  once  a  year  for  inspec- 
tion, to  the  gratification  of  the  fond  mothers. 
Several  of  the  childless  women  have  adopted 
babies,  having .  learned  of  the  joys  and 
privileges  of  motherhood. 

Friendly  Spirit  Dominates  the  Meetings 

A  correct  roll  of  members  has  been  kept 
from  the  first  day,  with  a  brief  record  of  the 
meetings  and  lists  of  guests  and  their  resi- 
dences. One  requisite  for  the  success  of  all 
group  meetings  is  a  friendly  and  pleasant 
spirit  to  dominate  their  relations.  One 
member  was  early  designated  to  call  by 
telephone  or  in  person  or  to  send  a  note  to 
those  who  remained  away  for  more  than  two 
consecutive  meetings.  This  friendly  in- 
terest was  a  bond  that  soon  made  the  circle 
a  place  of  loving  intercourse,  where  each 
one's  presence  was  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  others.  It  accounts,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  regular  attendance  of  many 
who  became  members  early  in  the  life  of  the 
group. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  many  of  the 
mothers  needed  a  mental  stimulus,  for  they 
were  neglecting  intellectual  piu-suits  in  the 
routine  home  duties.  So  i  t  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  each  should  r^qx)nd  to  her  name      ^ 
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called,  by  a  brief  memorized  thought  relat- 
ing to  the  home  or  the  children.  Such  a 
valuable  store  of  these  was  accumulated 
that  it  was  suggested  that  they  be  collected 
and  bound.  The  name  "Immortelles" 
was  chosen  for  the  little  volume.  As  out- 
aiders  desired  copies  1,000  were  printed  and 
very  quickly  sold.  There  are  demands  even 
now  for  copies  of  this  first  little  book,  so 
fine  are  the  selections  embodied  in  it. 

The  money  realized  from  this  book 
financed  the  circle  in  all  its  needs,  procur- 
ing tea,  sugar,  and  cream  for  the  cup  that 
invariably  accompanies  the  luncheon 
brought  from  home.  But  because  many 
wanted  to  feel  that  there  was  a  certain  pre- 
requisite for  membership,  it  was  decided  to 
require  25  cents  as  dues  annually.  The  sum 
thus  received  enabled  the  circle  to  sub- 
scribe to  local  worthy  calls.  Another  book 
and  a  calendar  of  quotations  have  been 
published  with  similar  success. 

As  another  mental  stimulus,  it  was  de- 
cided more  recently  to  have  at  each  meet- 
ing the  review  of  a  specially  worthy  educa- 
tional article  appearing  in  some  current 
magazine.  One  very  competent  member 
became  the  "current  educational  trend" 
chairman,  and  it  has  been  her  duty  to  read 
and  cull  the  best  available  articles  for 
review. 

Public  Library  CorUributes  Literature 

The  local  public  library,  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  librarian  of  vision,  has  added  a  large 
number  of  books  on  education,  and  she  now 
assures  us  that  these  are  in  constant  circula- 
tion. Itisgood  to  see  this  wakened  interest 
on  the  part  of  mothers.  It  means  much  to 
the  status  of  the  home  in  the  community. 

Busy  mothers  and  housewives,  these  wom- 
en know  full  well  the  value  of  the  minutes, 
and  they  utilize  them.  Replete  stocking 
bags  are  emptied;  garments  are  made  as  the 
busy  fingers  fly  during  these  hours.  The 
leader  early  made  it  a  point  that  the  listeners 
could  concentrate  the  mind  on  the  spoken 
word  without  interference  because  of  busy 
fingers. 

Altogether  about  30  standard  books  in  two 
parents'  reading  courses,  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  home  life  and  child  training,  have 
been  read  aloud,  discussed  fully  and  freely, 
and  the  principles  therein  advocated  have 
been  applied  in  many  homes. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  work? 
The  two  leaders,  who  have  served  consecu- 
tively during  the  seven  years  of  the  circle's 
existence,  have  received  many  written  and 
spoken  testimonials  of  the  practical  value 
of  this  work  to  the  members  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  homes  and  their  children. 

The  superintendent  of  the  public  schools, 
who  has  been  in  charge  throughout  the  life 
of  the  circle  and  has  watched  its  operation 
in  the  town  of  5,000  and  in  the  city  of  40,000 
to  which  the  town  has  grown  in  that  time, 
and  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  have 


repeatedly  spoken  to  the  leaders  and  before 
audiences  of  the  value  in  general  of  the 
work  and  of  specific  cases  in  which  the  effects 
of  the  study  and  the  knowledge  gained  by 
earnest  mothers  have  been  made  strikingly 
apparent  in  school  relations. 

The  words  with  which  each  'session  is 
closed  were  formulated  early  in  the  life  of 
the  circle  by  the  leader,  who  deemed  them 
expressive  of  the  earnest  purpose  of  the 
group.  \^Tio  shall  say  that  the  blessing 
promised  by  the  Divine  Leader  when  he 
said  "Seek  and  ye  shall  find"  is  denied 
these  women,  who  with  earnest  and  prayer- 
ful voices  repeat  each  week,  '* Seekers  for 
truth  and  understanding  and  wisdom,  may 
we  help  and  bless  all  those  with  whose  lives 
we  come  in  contact." 
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Two  Conferences  on  School  Health 
Supervision 

School  health  supervision  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  two  conferences  which  have  been 
called  by  the  United  States  Conmiissioner 
of  Education.  One  will  be  held  October  9, 
at  Boston,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  the  other 
October  16,  at  Detroit,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Child  Health  Association.  At 
the  Boston  conference  Dr.  John  Sundwall, 
director,  department  of  hygiene  and  public 
health.  University  of  Michigan,  will  speak 
on  the  training  of  the  school  health  super- 
visor. A  study  of  the  nutrition  of  adolescent 
children  in  industry  will  be  presented  by 
Dr.  Hugh  Grant  Rowell,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Preschool  health  work  and  public  health 
education  will  be  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  professor  of  child 
hygiene,  Yale  University.  Dr.  Frances 
Sage  Bradley,  director,  division  of  child 
hygiene.  State  department  of  health, 
Arkansas,  will  speak  on  some  phases  of  the 
rural  problem  in  school  health  work.  The 
chairman  at  each  of  these  conferences  will 
be  Miss  Harriet  Wedgwood,  Acting  Chief, 
Division  of  Physical  Education  and  School 
Hygiene, United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Maine  Requires  Daily  Bible 
Reading 

Maine  has  passed  a  law  requiring  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  "daily, 
or  at  suitable  intervals."  It  is  provided 
that  there  shall  be  no  denominational  or 
sectarian  comment  or  teaching  and  that 
each  student  shall  give  respectful  attention, 
but  shall  be  free  in  his  own  forms  of  worship. 
Six  other  States  require  that  the  Bible  shall 
be  read  in  public  schools. 


Students  Paid  While  Attend- 
ing School 

Textile  High  School  in  New    York  CUy 

Operated  on  Cooperatite  Plan,    Extraor- 

dinary  Growth  in  Enrollment 

OTUDENTS  in  the  New  York  Textile 
*^  High  School  who  are  attending  under 
the  cooperative  plan,  spending  alternate 
weeks  in  the  school  and  at  employment  by 
commercial  firms,  are  paid  for  both  weeks. 
This  is  done  to  impress  upon  students  the 
importance  of  the  school  instruction  weeks. 
The  pay  for  each  of  the  weeks  spent  at  com- 
mercial work  is  $12.50  and  for  each  of  the 
school  weeks,  $10. 

The  textile  high  school  was  founded  more 
than  three  years  ago  to  prepare  boys  and 
girls  directly  for  the  textile  trade,  and  to 
give  them  a  foundation  of  academic  and 
technical  work.  Its  registration  has  grown 
from  84  pupils  to  1,150,  the  present  nimiber. 
Many  pupils  who  were  not  succeeding  in 
the  academic  high  schools  have  entered  this 
school  and  have  been  encouraged  to  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  course.  A  large  number  of 
these  pupils  have  been  graduated  and  are 
now  occupying  responsible  positions  in  the 
textile  industry. 

Evening  courses  are  given  for  persons  who 
are  already  at  work  in  some  branch  of  the 
textile  industry,  to  supplement  their  prac- 
tical training.  The  school  offers  42  short 
unit  courses,  such  as  cotton  converting,  silk 
analysis  and  design,  woolens  and  worsteds, 
retail  selling,  experimental  dyeing,  and 
tailoring.  A  student  may  take  one  or  two 
courses  related  to  his  daily  work,  and  an  ex- 
tensive course  may  be  organized,  covering 
three  or  four  years.  Instruction,  textbooks, 
and  apparatus  are  free  in  both  evening  school 
and  day  school. 

0)llege  Freshmen  Poorly  Prq>ared 
in  English 

Carelessness  in  speaking  and  writing  the 
English  language  is  deplored  by  W.  W. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  in  a  message  to  the  teachers  and 
parents  in  the  State.  He  says  that  of  2,400 
secondary-school  graduates  entering  the 
university  last  year,  one-half  failed  to  pass 
the  required  examination  in  English.  The 
cost  of  reteaching  the  secondary-school 
English  was  levied  on  the  students  who 
had  failed. 

Many  State  organizations  of  parent-teacher 
associations  have  indorsed  six  prominent 
welfare  issues,  the  six  P's,  they  call  them. 
They  are  peace,  prohibition,  protection  of 
children,  physical  education,  protection  of 
the  home,  and  public  schools. 
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Demands  Intelligent  Care  In  Preschool 

Period 

Many  Serious  Deficiencies  Can  Be  Remedied  by  Prompt  AUeniion  in  Infancy.     Better 
to  Form  than  to  Reform.    Parents  Learn  Fundamental  Principles  of  Child  Training, 

Full  Recognition  of  the  Home, 

By  MRS.  CUFFORD  W.  WALKER 
SiaU  Chairman  Preschool  Circles,  Georgia  Parent-Teacher  Associations 


AS    A    PARENT-TEACHER    associa- 
tion   in    Georgia     our     first     work 
^  centered  upon  the  children  of  school 
age,  but  as  we  gradually  found  ourselves 
we  saw  that  to  accomplish  what  we  wished 
we  must  go  beyond  that  and  begin  with  the 
children  in  arms.    The  statement  is  made 
that  underneath  every  farm  of  present-day 
management  lies  another  farm,  if  one  will 
only  dig  deep  enough  to  reach  it;  and  under- 
neath every  town  and  city  is  another  town 
and  another  city.    Then  certainly  the  pre- 
school circle  will  make  us  realize  that  under- 
neath every  school  is  another  school,  brimful 
of  possibilities,   and   the  very  essence  of 
foresight  and   sane  economy  will   find  its 
best  expression  in  plans  for  this  department. 
Physical  examinations  upon  school  en- 
trance reveal  the  fact  that  many  deficiencies 
could  have  been  remedied  by  early  attention 
and  many  more  could  have  been  entirely 
avoided  by  more  intelligent  care  from  birth 
to  6  years  of  age.    And  so  for  economy  of 
time,   of   effort,   of  repairs,   of  pain,   and 
economy  of  life  itself,  we  must  get  back 
into  the  homes  and  there  teach,  study,  and 
solve  the  problems  of  those  earlier  years. 
True  economy  lies  not  in  much  mending 
but  in   providing  good   material  at  first. 
As  useful  as  reformation  is,  it  is  far  better 
to  form  than  to  reform.   As  far  advanced  as 
is  the  reforming  of  the  impaired  body  and 
brain,  so  much  more  advanced  is  the  correct 
forming  of  the  normal  body  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Preschool  Circles  Can  doe  Immeasurable  Aid 

If  it  is  true  that  that  which  we  would  put 
into  the  mind  of  the  Nation  we  must  first 
put  into  the  schools,  the  preschool  circle 
can  give  immeasurable  aid  by  sending  into 
them  well-formed  bodies,  energized  with 
good  health,  enveloping  normal  brains  and 
well-tuned  souls  ready  for  action  and  already 
turned  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  an 
educated  being — ^which  is  to  serve  intelli- 
gently and  serve  abundantly.  It  can 
readily  be  realized  from  these  suggestions 
that  with  a  preschool  circle  anticipating 
every  school,  the  present  efforts  of  the 
parent-teacher  association  toward  redirec- 
tion and  reformation  would  be  met  in  a  few 
years  with  normal  conditions  of  childhood 
and  competent    home    environment    that 

^ould  cooperate  in  every  way  with  modem 

educational  ideas  and  ideals. 


For  genuine  enthusiasm  get  a  crowd  of 
young  mothers  together  for  a  study  of 
child  nature,  child  training,  and  the  diet 
of  the  child  under  6.  In  such  a  group  can 
be  created  a  dynamo  of  energy  that  will 
quickly  b^n  to  show  results.  Lead  them 
to  realize  that  every  child  who  enters 
school  under  average  conditions  has  been 
a  heavy  loser  because  of  the  usual  lack  of 
equipment  in  the  grade  rooms.  Each 
mother  loses  for  her  child  just  that  much 
by  not  becoming  interested  sooner  and 
seeing  that  the  school  is  fitted  in  every 
way  for  good  work. 

The  preschool  circle  is  pitted  against  the 
question  of  proper  surroundings.  Until 
our  children  are  bom  we  should  think  much 
upon  heredity,  but  after  they  are  once  with 
us,  our  minds  should  be  firmly  fixed  upon 
environment — ^heredity,  a  picture  thereafter 
for  their  inspiration;  but  environment,  the 
vital,  virile  force  with  which  they  must 
hourly  contend. 

Must  Reach  Indifferent  and  Ignorant  Mothers 

Ever>'  mother  should  ask  herelf  certain 
questions  concerning  the  great  business  in 
which  she  is  engaged.  These  should  include 
inquiries  as  to  what  kind  of  child  she  is 
sending  into  the  schools,  to  what  kind  of 
school  she  is  sending  her  child,  and  what 
should  be  her  part  in  the  preparation  of  each 
for  their  relationship  to  each  other.  The 
preschool  circle  is  the  one  organization  pre- 
pared to  help  us  answer  these  vital  questions. 
For  years  we  have  had  a  select  few  and  some 
occasional  groups  who  have  studied  child 
training  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
number  will  be  greatly  increased.  But 
we  must  hold  ourselves  to  the  inescapable 
fact  that  no  great  battle  was  ever  won  by  the 
advance  of  a  few  while  the  great  army  lagged 
in  the  rear.  We  must  bring  up  the  ranks! 
The  accomplishments  of  the  intelligent 
mother  are  partially  nullified  by  the  lack 
on  the  part  of  the  ignorant  mother.  Wher- 
ever they  will  not  come  to  the  circle  the 
circle  must  go  to  them.  They  can  usually 
be  reached  by  the  different  health  move- 
ments. The  primary  departments  of  the 
Sunday  schools  should  work  hand  in  hand, 
supplying  names  to  each  other  and  working 
toward  the  same  end— the  building  of  the 
child  four-square,  according  to  the  highest 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social  stand- 
ards.   This  will  bring  each  student  mother 


squarely  up  before  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
build  her  child  four-square  she  must  be  a 
four-square  mother.  And  tJiat  gives  us  the 
enlarged  vision  and  the  great  program 
planned  by  the  preschool  circle  leaders. 

The  preschool  circles  are  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  a  full  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  home  and  its  part  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  child  for  the  school  life,  the  life 
in  the  world,  and  the  life  beyond.  It  places 
the  emphasis  squarely  upon  the  home — 
exactly  where  it  belongs.  The  burden  of 
blame  has  too  long  been  put  upon  the 
schools,  and  the  school  has  been  looked  to 
as  the  place  for  correction  of  faulty  habits 
which  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
form  before  the  child  came  to  school  age. 
There  are  unlimited  possibilities  for  those 
grades  where  the  children  are  not  handi- 
capped by  defects  in  health  or  in  general 
habits  but  are  ready  to  accept  and  absorb 
all  that  the  teacher  may  present  to  their 
normal  minds.  We  should  see  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  children  turned  out  by 
the  schools  if  the  homes  would  do  their  part 
in  intelligent  preparation  of  the  material 
given  to  the  teachers  for  their  further  mold- 
ing. 

Georgia  Superintendent  Making 
0)iinty  Surveys 

To  collect  information  on  educational  con- 
ditions and  needs  in  Georgia,  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools  is  directing  surveys  in 
a  number  of  coimties  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  To  gain  the  cooperation  of  county 
and  city  superintendents  and  members  of 
boards  of  education  and  to  give  them  infor- 
mation concerning  the  surveys,  the  State 
department  held  14  regional  meetings  diu*- 
ing  September.  At  each  of  these  meetings 
the  State  superintendent  made  an  address 
outlining  the  policies  and  plans  of  the  de- 
partment, and  other  State  educational  ofiS- 
cials  discussed  such  topics  as  the  measiure- 
ment  of  the  results  of  teaching,  schoolhouses 
and  equipment,  finances,  and  high  schools. 


^ 


Texas  County  Contains  Thirty-two 
Associations 

Thirty-two  rural  parent-teacher  associations 
are  now  in  membership  in  the  Hands 
County  Council  of  the  Texas  branch  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  The  Texas  branch 
is  divided  into  eight  districts  which  hold 
conferences.  Men  and  women  who  possess 
constmctive  and  practical  ideas  for  the  early 
training  of  boys  and  girls  are  brought  to- 
gether and  plans  are  made  to  fit  the  local 
oiganizations  for  the  furtherance  of  these 
ideas. 
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Our  New  President 

CALVIN  COOLIDQE,  the  thirtieth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the 
twenty-ninth  man  to  be  called  to  the  office 
of  Chief  Executive  of  the  greatest  Republic 
in  the  world,  is  the  scholarly  type  of  states- 
man .  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1895  with  the  honor  of  cum  lavde.  As  a 
student  in  college  he  had  already  won  a 
national  intercollegiate  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject,  '*The  principles  for 
which  the  Revolution  was  fought."  Al- 
though he  entered  the  profession  of  law  and 
through  the  law  emerged  into  the  wide 
forum  of  politics,  Calvin  Coolidge  has  al- 
ways displayed,  even  in  public  office,  the 
temperament,  nature,  and  disposition  of 
the  contemplative,  intellectual  type.  His 
career  has  been  suggestive  of  the  cloistered 
student,  reading,  absorbing  information, 
and  mastering  history,  rather  than  of  the 
active  politician  performing  dramatic*ally 
in  the  public  eye.  He  is  essentially  a  man 
of  scholarly  instincts  and  has  always  been 
a  great  believer  in  education.  He  is  still 
actively  interested  in  his  alma  mater  and 
retains  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  Amherst  College.  His  public 
utterances  strike  one  more  as  the  workings 
of  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  the  educator, 
the  literary  man,  than  as  the  thoughts  of 
the  popular  politician  and  publicist. 


Among  President  Coolidge's  utterances, 
his  commencement  address  at  American 
University  in  June,  1922,  is  typical.  That 
address  was  a  scholarly  and  philosophical 
presentation  of  the  creative  and  redemptive 
power  of  education.  The  readers  of  School 
Life  will  be  interested  to  turn  back  and 
read  this  address,  which  was  published  in 
School  Life  in  October,  1922. 

JnO.  J.  TlOERT. 


The   Waning  School  Term  of  the 
Cities 

tN  CONSIDERABLY  more  than  half  the 
"■-  cities  of  the  United  States  which  are 
included  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  public 
schools  are  open  fewer  than  half  the  days  of 
the  year.  To  be  more  exact,  310  cities 
maintain  school  terms  of  fewer  than  182} 
days  and  in  259  cities  the  terms  are  longer 
than  that.  Only  one  city  in  the  entire 
country,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  reported  an 
average  school  term  of  more  than  200  days 
in  1920;  and  in  only  one  city  of  the  first  class, 
that  is,  with  a  population  exceeding  100,000, 
namely,  Pittsburgh,  were  the  schools  open 
the  full  ten  months  of  20  days  each.  Only 
12  of  the  smaller  cities  have  terms  of  that 
length,  and  it  happens  that  9  of  them  are 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Country  people  with  their  limited  funds 
strive  constantly  and  earnestly  to  give  their 
children  more  months  of  school.  The  school 
term  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  has 
grown  steadily  from  130.3  days  in  1880  to 
161.9  in  1920,  and  much  of  that  increase  has 
come  as  the  result  of  great  effort  and  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  communities  not  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  worldly  goods. 

For  the  great  cities,  however,  a  different 
story  must  be  told.  In  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  public-school  system  the  term 
covered  practically  the  entire  calendar  year. 
In  New  York  it  was  49  weeks,  in  Chicago 
48  weeks,  in  Cleveland  43  weeks,  in  Phila- 
delphia 251}  days,  in  Boston  224  days,  in 
Washington  238  days,  in  Detroit  259  days, 
and  in  the  other  cities  of  which  there  is 
record  the  school  year  was  correspondingly 
long. 

Gradually  the  summer  vacation  increased 
in  length  and  holidays  grew  in  number.  In 
50  years,  that  is,  by  about  1890,  the  usual 
school  term  in  the  cities  was  about  200  days, 
but  in  many  of  them  it  exceeded  that 
number.  The  tendency  toward  the  shorter 
term  had  set  in,  however,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  progress  until  now  nine  months 
is  the  accepted  term  in  the  majority  of  cities. 

The  change  has  come  about  so  gradually 
that  it  has  apparently  escaped  notice.  An 
additional  holiday  of  two,  a  little  earlier 
closing  day,  or  a  later  date  for  opening  in 
the  autumn   seemed   to   mean   little;  but 


almost  invariably  the  change  has  been  in 
the  same  direction.  In  one  of  the  imndpal 
eastern  cities  for  example,  the  term  was  224 
days  in  1840,  200  in  1890,  197  in  1900,  187 
in  1910,  182  in  1920,  and  180  in  1922.  The 
loss  has  become  a  matter  of  smous  im- 
portance. 

In  nearly  all  the  cities,  teachers,  janitors, 
and  school  officers  are  paid  on  the  yearly 
basis  and  in  general  the  salaries  are  divided 
into  10  installments  representing  10  months 
of  service.  The  buildings  and  equipment 
stand  always  ready  for  use.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  saved  by  idleness.  To  continue  the 
schools  for  the  full  10  months  in  most  of 
the  cities  would  cost  nothing  additional, 
would  involve  no  undue  hsu-dship  for  any- 
body, but  it  would  avoid  an  important  lose 
of  time  for  the  coming  generation,  and  con- 
sequently would  result  in  an  important 
saving  of  money  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
present  generation.  An  additional  month 
every  year  gained  by  the  increase  from  180 
days  to  200,  would  enable  the  great  majority 
of  pupils  to  finish  the  elementary  course  in 
seven  years  instead  of  eight.  An  increase 
of  10  days  a  year  would  mean  four  months 
in  the  course  and  that  would  be  enough  to 
allow  numbers  of  bright  pupils  to  gain  a 
year  in  reaching  the  high  school. 

Is  it  not  worth  the  while  of  schoolmen  to 
adjust  the  course  of  study,  to  restore  the 
school  term  to  the  normal  10  months'  basis, 
and  to  save  a  year,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
in  the  school  life  of  the  Nation's  children? 

None  of  the  principal  European  nations 
is  satisfied  to  keep  its  schools  open  for  the 
short  time  that  has  seemed  to  be  sufficient 
in  America.  Most  of  the  English  schools 
are  open  42  weeks;  Denmark  requires  a 
minimum  of  246  school  days  per  year;  the 
German  school  term  in  normal  times  was 
42  weeks  of  6  days  each;  the  Swedish  year 
averages  210  days,  and  in  France  it  is  at 
least  200  days.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
arithmetic  to  explain  the  statement  so 
often  made  by  responsible  observers  that 
American  schools  require  more  years  for 
similar  work  than  representative  European 
schools. 

The  School's  Most  Useful  Auxiliary 

WHEN  the  complete  history  of  the 
American  public  school  system  is 
written  the  name  of  Mrs.  Theodore  W. 
Bimey,  of  Georgia,  will  have  a  place  in  it 
with  those  who  have  contributed  most 
notably  to  efficiency  of  the  schools.  It  was 
she  who  originated  the  ^*  Congress  of 
Mothers,"  an  organization  in  which  coopera- 
tion with  the  public  schools  was  emphasized 
so  strongly  as  speedily  to  become  its  prin- 
cipal activity.  In  recognition  of  that  fact 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed 
in  1908  to  include  "parent-teacher  M»- 
ciations''  and  the  inclination  has  arisen  to 
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drop  the  originid  name  and  retain  the  added 
designation  only,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  but  also  because  the  name  "  National 
Parent-Teacher  Association, ' '  more  correctly 
expresses  the  purpose  of  the  organization. 

Whatever  the  name  may  be,  however, 
Mrs.  Bimey  is  recognized  as  the  founder, 
for  she  it  was  whose  e£forts  resulted  in  bring- 
ing together  the  group  of  women  who  met  in 
Washington  on  February  17,  1897,  and 
initiated  the  organization  which  now  em- 
braces 46  States  of  the  Union,  and  counts  in 
its  membership  more  than  a  half  million 
persons.  Not  only  the  declared  aim  of  the 
parent-teacher  organizations  but  their  actual 
conduct  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  justifies 
the  phenomenal  growth  that  they  have 
enjoyed,  especially  in  recent  years. 

The  promotion  of  cordial  cooperation  and 
harmony  between  the  school  and  the  home 
is  a  purpose  which  should  prompt  every 
teacher  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  such  an 
association  and  should  induce  every  parent 
to  join  it.  And  substantially  that  is  what  is 
happening  in  hundreds  of  communities. 

In  practice  it  is  customary  for  the  officers 
of  the  local  associations  to  be  divided  be- 
tween parents  and  teachers.  A  parent  is 
usually  chosen  as  president,  a  teacher  as 
vice  president,  a  parent  as  secretary,  and  a 
teacher  as  treasurer.  The  active  work  of  the 
asK>ciati(Hi  is  usually  done  by  the  pu^nts 
with  cordial  assistance  from  the  teachers. 

The  parent-teacher  associations  declare 
their  purpose  to  work  solely  and  unceasingly 
to  procure  the  best  that  is  possible  for  the 
diildren,  without  in  any  case  attempting 
to  dictate  the  poUcy  of  administration  of  the 
schools  with  which  they  are  connected. 
'Riat  these  are  not  empty  words  is  the  testi- 
mony of  school  officers  all  over  the  land. 


President  Proclaims  Fire-Prevoition 
Day 

To  aid  in  lessening  the  fire  menace,  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  particularly  recommends  edu- 
cational effort  through  the  schools  and 
industrial  establishments,  and  in  the  homes, 
in  a  i»xxdamation  designating  Tuesday, 
October  9,  as  National  Fire-Prevention  Day. 
The  importance  of  every  possible  measure 
to  reduce  the  Nation's  fire  loss  is  so  ap- 
parent, says  the  President,  as  to  require 
no  argument.  Probably  the  greater  part 
of  this  loss  is  due  to  human  factors,  such 
as  carelessness  and  moral  hazards.  As  a 
measure  for  correcting  these  conditions,  the 
proclamation  stresses  the  importance  of 
education  in  fire  prevention,  and  recom- 
mends that  National  Fire-Prevention  Day 
be  observed  in  a  fitting  manner. 


Cjj 


Wichita,  Kans.,  has  26  schools,  and  24  of 
the  schools  have  parent-teacher  associations. 


Ejccellent  Lectures  for  Lon- 
don Teachers 

London  County  Council  Offers  Courses  by 

Distinguished  Men  and  Awards  Scholar^ 

ships  in  Higher  Institutions. 

r)  GIVE  London  teachers  an  opportu- 
nity of  improving  their  knowledge  of 
subjects  which  form  part  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum, of  widening  their  outlook,  and 
of  coming  into  touch  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  in  various  branches  of 
learning,  the  London  County  Council  offers 
courses  of  lectures  and  awards  partial 
scholarships  for  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  city.  By  these  arrangements, 
a  large  number  of  teachers  may  take  up  cul- 
tural, professional,  or  practial  subjects  at  a 
cost  of  no  more  than  a  shilling  a  lecture, 
these  fees  being  sufiicient  to  support  the 
courses  given  directly  by  the  council. 
Fifteen  groups  of  subjects  are  o£fered,  in- 
cluding art,  home  economics,  English 
language  and  literature,  pedagogy,  physical 
education,  economics  and  political  science, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  music, 
science,  phonetics,  handicraft,  and  miscel- 
laneous subjects.  Each  of  these  groups 
consists  of  a  number  of  subjects,  ranging  from 
2  to  12,  so  that  more  than  80  subjects  alto- 
gether are  offered  by  the  council  directly, 
beside  those  taken  up  under  the  scholarship 
plan. 

Specially  Strong  Courses  in  English 

The  English  language  and  literature  group 
includes  a  course  of  20  lectiu'es  on  poetry 
from  the  beginnings  to  Shakespeare,  by 
Prof.  Sir  Israel  GoUancz,  10  studies  in 
drama,  by  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  4  lectures  on 
modem  poetry,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  3 
lectures  on  Shakespeare,  by  Sir  Johnstone 
Forbes-Robertson,  a  single  lecture  on  Robert 
Biuns,  by  Sir  Robert  Blair,  and  11  other 
courses. 

The  coiuBes  vary  in  length;  two  handi- 
craft coiu'ses,  one  in  metalwork  and  one  in 
woodwork,  each  requires  30  class  meetings, 
and  in  a  few  subjects  single  lectures  are 
given,  but  most  of  the  subjects  are  given  in 
courses  of  5  or  10  lectures.  The  usual  fee 
of  a  shilling  a  lectiu^  is  proportionately 
reduced  for  the  long  courses.  Fees  paid  by 
teachers  from  outside  of  the  county  of  Lon- 
don are  50  per  cent  higher  than  those  i)aid 
by  London  teachers. 

By  the  scholarship  plan,  a  certain  number 
of  teachers  may  attend  evening  courses  at 
University  College,  King's  College,  and  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  of  the  University  of  London,  and 
at  the  Institut  du  Royaume  Uni  connected 
with  the  Universities  of  Lille  and  Paris. 
Tuition  fees  are  reduced  for  scholarship 
holders,  so  that  these  university  courses 
cost  no  more  than  the  lectures  directly 


sponsored  by  the  council.  Most  of  these 
courses  are  more  than  a  year  in  length,  and 
teachers  who  have  been  awarded  scholar- 
ships may  be  granted  a  continuance  of 
these  awards,  if  their  work  for  the  first  year 
is  satisfactory.  Scholarships  are  granted  in 
English  language  and  literature,  in  French 
language  and  literature,  in  economics  and 
political  science,  in  geography,  history,  and 
phonetics.  The  university  courses  in 
phonetics  include  studies  of  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  phonetics,  as  well  as 
English. 

Regulate  Hours  of  High-School 
Students 

That  high-school  students  need  eight 
hours'  sleep  is  the  opinion  of  the  home-study 
section  of  the  high-school  parent-teachers 
association  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  which  ad- 
mits students,  as  well  as  parents  and  teach- 
ers, to  its  meetings.  To  keep  students  from 
staying  up  late,  the  section  urges  parents 
to  limit  the  number  of  organizations  to 
which  their  children  belong;  to  insist  that 
meetings,  entertainments,  etc.,  of  these 
organizations  should  take  place  on  Friday 
or  Saturday  nights,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  home  study;  and  to  provide  a  quiet 
place  in  the  home  for  study.  Teachers  are 
urged  to  see  that  students  use  the  regular 
study  periods  in  school  for  preparation  of 
lessons,  so  that  a  shorter  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  evening  study.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  section  that  children  should  be  taught 
to  study  before  reaching  the  high-school 
grades. 

Dayton  Teachers  Boost  Their 
Professicm 

Teaching  is  a  profession  with  a  bright  and 
promising  future,  says  a  bulletin  published 
by  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Teachers*  Club,  en- 
titled, "Teaching  as  a  vocation — ^What  it 
has  to  offer."  It  is  requiring  higher  stand- 
ards, paying  better  salaries,  and  reaching  a 
higher  plane  in  public  opinion,  continues 
the  bulletin,  which  was  written  to  assist 
high-school  graduates  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  among  professions.  Besides  giving 
the  requirements  for  entering  the  Dayton 
Normal  School,  the  bulletin  states  the  re- 
quirements and  salaries  in  the  various 
grades  of  the  Dayton  public  schools  and  for 
various  special  positions  in  the  schools. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Board  of 
Education  many  English  teachers  studied 
modem  languages  and  other  subjects  on  the 
Continent  during  the  summer  vacation. 
The  board  offered  38  courses,  7  in  Switzer- 
land, Sin  Austria,  6 in  Germany,  4 in  Italy, 
2  in  Spain,  and  the  rest  in  France. 
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Health  Aspect  of  the  World's 
Children 

( Continued  fT<ym  page  BB.) 
moral  and  physical  plane  both  for  the  wom- 
an   and    her   child.    On   the    one  hand, 
there  is  deterioration  from  luxury;  on  the 
other,  degeneration  from  poverty. 

We  need  the  widest  possible  distribution 
of  that  happy  mean  where  all  work,  where  all 
have  responsibility,  and  where  the  child 
grows  up  with  gradually  expanding  powers 
and  duties.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
have  the  human  body  developed  to  fit  its 
sx)ecial  task  in  that  particular  part  of  the 
world  in  which  it  finds  its  habitat. 

I  see  no  way  out  of  the  present  tangle  in 
which  the  human  race  finds  itself  because 
of  its  inability  to  cooperate  and  its  failiu^  in 
mutual  understanding,  except  through  the 
education  and  physical  care  of  the  child 
The  services  of  our  fellow  American,  Herbert 
Hoover,  in  feeding  millions  of  children  in 
the  war-torn  part  of  Europe  have  done  more 
to  insure  world  peace  and  world  safety  than 
any  other  single  factor  in  recent  years.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  future  world  peace  it  must 
come  through  the  efforts  of  the  children  of 
to-day  when  they  are  grown  men.  In  so  far 
as  these  children  have  had  sufficient  food 
and  have  had  to  go  through  abnormal  experi- 
ences with  disease  or  mental  shock,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  lasting  degeneration, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  has  been  produced. 
The  control  of  the  places  where  human 
beings  swarm  is  a  problem  of  all  nations. 
The  children  of  a  city  debauched  by  war 
must  pay  a  fearful  price. 

AU  Else  Secondary  io  Damaat  lo  Children 

The  destruction  of  material  objects  pro- 
duced by  man,  the  destruction  of  the 
adults  of  both  sexes  is  entirely  a  secondary 
matter  in  the  long  history  of  the  world  to  the 
damage  that  has  come  to  children  through 
war's  demoralizations  and  devastations. 

If  we  are  to  have  clear  vision  and  salutary 
action  by  the  statesmen  of  the  world  they 
must  have  back  of  them  adult  populations 
that  have  grown  to  maturity  with  sound 
nainds  and  healthy  bodies.  With  the  changep 
that  have  come  about  in  our  methods  of  liv- 
ing the  importance  of  physical  education 
and  physical  training  is  preeminent.  When 
the  child  obtained  a  part  of  his  bodily  devel- 
opment from  work  about  the  home  and  the 
feurm,  when  physical  coordination  was  early 
learned,  and  healthy  habits  developed,  by 
regular  exercise,  this  problem  was  not  so 
important.  But  now,  with  the  long  stretch 
of  time  required  for  adequate  mental  train- 
ing, the  natural  training  of  the  body  in  more 
jOTmitive  life  has  largely  ceased  and  we  must 
definitely  make  plans  for  the  physical 
growth  of  the  child  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  seeking  for  mental  training  and  develop- 
ment. Proper  food,  adequate  exercise, 
sufficient  sleep,  and  a  control  in  so  ^  as  it 


is  possible  of  disease,  are  much  more  impor- 
tant for  the  child  than  the  type  of  curricu- 
limi,  subject  matter  of  so-called  courses,  and 
the  other  elements  that  go  to  make  up  what 
we  call  an  education.  In  fact,  with  all  of 
the  opportunities  for  education,  we  would 
find  that  a  large  part  of  our  population  would 
acquire  it  in  one  way  or  another  if  they  had 
normal  bodies  and  followed  that  natural 
human  curiosity  for  the  new  and  the  un- 
known that  is  at  the  basis  of  all  mental  train- 
ing. Our  whole  effort  must  be  a  twofold  one. 
On  the  one  hand,  to  eliminate  graduallyas  far 
as  we  can  all  of  those  elements  in  the  envi- 
ronment that  damage  human  beings,  throw- 
ing them  out  as  we  would  the  weeds  in  the 
garden,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  build  up 
the  human  body  so  that  it  can  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  resist  the  infections  and 
the  temptations  that  inevitably  surround  it. 

World's  Ftdure  Depends  on  Child  Hedih 

In  the  spread  of  the  benefits  of  civilization 
over  all  parts  of  the  world  we  can  anticipate 
success  only  if  we  bring  those  benefits  di- 
rectly into  the  life  of  the  child .  The  success 
of  the  medical  missionary  indicates  that 
bodily  relief  and  bodily  comfort  are  requi- 
sites to  moral  and  religious  development. 
That  the  future  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  average  morality  of  the  world  child  is 
evident.  Experience  shows  us  that  this 
morality  depends  largely  upon  bodily  health 
and  that  where  we  have  the  wholesome  reac- 
tions of  the  growing  period,  where  the  boy 
seeks  to  become  manly  and  girl  womanly,  a 
high  general  tone  can  be  maintained. 

If  I  had  the  problem  of  elevating  the  gen- 
eral moral  and  mental  tone  of  a  backward 
commimity  I  would  seek  the  services  of  the 
public-health  worker,  the  sanitarian,  and  the 
personal  physician  even  before  those  of  the 
teacher.  Health  education  must  go  forward 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  mind.  For- 
timately,  scientific  medicine  has  advanced 
enough  so  that  it  can  offer  almost  untold 
benefits  to  any  group,  nation,  or  race.  In 
particular,  it  can  make  these  benefits  appli- 
cable from  the  prenatal  period  clear  through 
to  that  of  maturity.  Diminishing  death 
rates  for  the  infants  and  increased  voliune 
of  child  health  follow  inevitably  where 
we  meet  those  biological  conditions  that 
science  has  demonstrated  as  a  requisite 
for  health.  No  program  of  world  peace 
nor  of  world  education  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed until  we  can  fit  the  human  being  in 
any  given  part  of  the  world  into  his  envi- 
ronment and  give  him  the  opportunity  for 
normal  healthy  bodily  development  there. 

Status  of  Woman  Measures  World's  Progress 

The  world's  progress  is  indicated  by  the 
gradually  expanding  status  of  woman. 
Except  perhaps  in  the  most  savage  races, 
there  has  always  been  a  deep  sentiment  for 
the  mother  and  her  child  and  a  profound 
respect  for  the  maternal  instinct.    Our  for- 


ward advance  in  the  future  in  the  moral  and 
in  the  political  fields  will  inevitably  depend 
upon  this  expanding  power  of  women  dem- 
onstrated in  the  field  of  child  health,  child 
protection,  and  child  education. 

Above  all,  as  educators,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  our  double  function  and  see  that  the 
education  of  the  mind  and  the  development 
of  the  body  are  given  equal  importance. 
More  human  sympathy  and  mutual  human 
understanding  can  be  brought  about  by  a 
spread  of  the  benefits  of  medical  science  in 
child  health  than  by  mere  spread  of  the  in- 
creased knowledge  that  has  come  to  the 
human  race.  Throughout  we  must  realiie 
that  while  the  child  has  no  adequate  method 
of  demanding  help  or  health,  Mrs.  Brownii^ 
was  right  in  her  poetic  statement  "But  the 
child's  sob  in  the  slums  curses  deeper  than 
the  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 

Specialist  in  Rural  Elducation 
Wanted 

To  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Biu-eau  of  Edu- 
cation, an  open  competitive  examination 
for  the  position  of  assistant  specialist  in  rural 
education  is  announced  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Conmiiflsion.  The 
duties  of  the  person  appointed  to  this  posi- 
tion will  be  to  hold  conferences  of  rural 
superintendents  and  supervisors,  to  gi\'e 
demonstrations  in  rural  supervision,  to  pre- 
pare bulletins,  circulars,  letters,  and  other 
related  material  containing  information 
concerning  conditions  in  rural  schools  and 
progress  in  rural  education;  to  addreas 
teachers  and  others  interested  in  rural 
education,  and  in  other  ways  to  help  in  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  data  on 
matters  concerned  with  rural  schools  or  the 
general  welfare  of  rural  commimities. 
Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report 
for  examination  at  any  place,  but  will  be 
rated  on  their  education  and  experience, 
and  on  a  thesis  or  publications  to  be  filed 
with  the  application.  The  entrance  salary 
for  this  position  is  $2,500  a  year  plus  the 
increase  of  $20  a  month..  Full  infonna- 
tion  and  application  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Ci\'il  Service 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  United  Stotes  Ci\'il 
Ser\ice  Examiners  at  the  poet  office  or 
customhouse  in  any  dty. 

Five  hundred  students  from  the  United 
States  are  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  British  Isles,  most  of  them 
taking  graduate  courses,  according  to  the 
Ix)ndon  Times  Educational  Supplement 
Of  these  students  130  attend  London  insti- 
tutions. Nearly  200  students  from  the 
British  Isles  are  registered  in  higher  institu- 
tions in  this  country. 
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The  Burden  of  Woman 

Mans  Welfare  Wholly  Dependent  on   Woman.    Schools   and   Churches 
Depend  Largely  upon  Her.    Organizations  of  Women  Striving  to  Com- 
pensate  for  Loss  of  Traditional  American  Home 

By  JNO.  J.  TIGERT 
Unitti  States  Commissioner  of  Education 


FROM  THE  INCEPTION  of  human 
affairs  man's  welfare  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  has  depended  upon 
woman.  True  manhood,  great  and  gener- 
ous, has  always  acknowledged  this  fact 
There  is  scarcely  a  towering  figure  among 
great  men  of  modem  times  who  does  not 
attribute  his  success  to  woman — either  to 
mother,  wife,  sweetheart,  or  friend.  Natu- 
rally the  mother  comes  in  for  the  lion's  share 
of  acknowledged  credit.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  two  transcendently 
great  figures  of  our  Civil  War  period,  the 
former  in  civil  affairs,  the  latter  in  military 
affairs,  attributed  their  success  to  their 
mothers  and  acknowledged  it,  strangely 
enough,  in  almost  identical  phraseology. 
Said  the  wise  statesman:  '*  All  that  I  am  and 
all  that  I  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my 
sainted  mother."  "All  that  I  am  I  owe  to 
my  mother,"  said  the  illustrious  gray  leader 
of  the  gray.  The  sentiments  of  Lincoln  and 
of  Lee  are  the  sentiments  of  all  truly  great 
men  wherever  you  may  find  them. 

Woman  s  Responsibility  Not  Confined  to  Home 

In  our  modem  life  we  commonly  recognize 
the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school  as  the 
most  important  factors  in  our  social  order 
and  welfare.  By  nature,  temperament,  and 
every  other  condition  woman  has  borne  the 
major  responsibility  for  making,  preserving, 
and  enriching  the  home.  She  has  not 
always  been  able  to  control  the  size  of  the 
family,  the  place,  or  the  resources  which 
shall  be  available  for  home  building,  but 
nevertheless  she  has  gone,  usually  without 
complaint,  about  her  task  to  give,  to  pro- 
tect, and  to  foster  the  life  of  her  offspring. 
But  woman's  responsibility  hae  not  been 
discharged  with  the  home,  the  most  elemen- 
tal of  our  social  institutions.  In  America 
she  has  borne  and  bears  more  and  more  the 
major  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  chiu-ch 
and  the  school. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  and 
comment,  attested  by  clergymen  and  church- 
goers everywhere,  that  women  are  keeping 
our  churches  alive.  The  dependence  of  the 
school  upon  woman  is  eWdenced  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  character  of  our  teaching  per- 
sonnel and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  kind  of 

Extracts  from  an  address  before  the  Convention  of 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, IxMiisville,  Ky. 


cooperation  which  the  school  gets  from  the 
home.  Of  the  700,000  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  America,  five-sixths  of  the  elemen- 
tary-school teachers  are  women,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  secondary-school  teachers  are 
women. 

Father's  Interest  in  Children 

As  a  usual  thing,  the  mother  is  much  more 
interested  in  the  progress,  condition,  and 
results  of  the  child's  education  than  the 
father.  All  too  often  the  father's  informa- 
tion regarding  his  child's  schooling  consists 
in  his  knowledge  that  she  or  he  is  in  the 
school.  I  know  a  man  who  grew  very  rich 
during  the  recent  war,  but  who  did  not 
know  what  grade  his  daughter  Mary  was  in 
nor  what  her  teacher's  name  was.  He  knew 
all  about  the  education,  habits,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  chauffeur  who  drove  his  automo- 
bile, but  all  that  he  could  tell  about  Mary's 
education  was:  "She  is  in  the  school." 

To  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  school  has  been 
the  burden  which  the  American  woman  has 
been  called  upon  to  carry  for  many  years. 
There  is  an  explanation  which  to  some 
extent  relieves  the  father,  the  husband,  or 
the  grown  son  for  the  apparent  shirking  of 
duty  in  that  they  have  quite  naturally 
assumed  that  their  great  task  lies  in  com- 
mercial, professional,  or  vocational  piusuits 
whereby  the  sustenance  of  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school  is  and  must  be  pro- 
vided. But  even  the  consciousness  of  this 
necessary  duty  does  not  fully  condone  man's 
apparent  indifference  at  times  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  great  institutions  upon  which 
our  society  rests.  Not  infrequently  ab- 
sorbed in  the  exciting  and  stimulating  game 
of  making  money,  of  excelling  in  the  art  of 
commerce,  or  pursuing  the  mll-o '-the- wisp 
of  public  fame  and  public  life,  the  father  or 
the  husband  is  untrue  to  the  claims  that 
the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  other 
dvil  institutions  legitimately  have  upon 
him. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  problem  of  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  school  has  become 
much  more  difficult  and  complex.  All  of 
these  institutions  have  been  subjected  to  the 
necessity  of  readjustment  amid  changing  and 
acute  social  conditions.  A  man  of  my  age 
can  remember  a  very  different  kind  of  home 
from  that  which  is  common  in  America 
to-day.     In  the  old  American  home  it  was 


unusual  when  the  family  did  not  all  sit 
down  together  at  mealtime,  and  the  absence 
of  anyone  was  always  keenly  felt.  In  the 
evening,  father,  mother,  and  children 
gathered  about  the  fireside,  where  much  old- 
fashioned  dogma  was  dispensed  and  children 
were  generally  anchored  in  the  security  of 
parental  influence.  To-day,  in  the  average 
American  home,  it  is  seldom  that  a  family 
of  any  size  is  found  seated  simultaneously 
either  at  the  table  or  in  the  evening  by  the 
fireside.  The  glory  of  the  great  white  way, 
the  lights  of  the  caf^,  the  lure  of  the  motion 
picture,  the  speed  of  modem  living  have  all 
conspired  to  disrupt  this  old-fashioned 
American  home. 

Sunday  rto  Longer  a  "Day  of  Rest' 

The  church  has  also  suffered  in  the  chang- 
ing social  and  economic  order.  The  motion 
picture,  in  the  large  city  especially,  allied 
with  the  automobile  have  conspired  to  un- 
dermine attendance  upon  the  church  and 
have  converted  a  day  which  was  formerly 
quiet,  meditative,  and  sometimes  almost 
lonesome,  to  an  occasion  of  great  social  ac- 
tivity and  even  noise  and  confusion. 

Finally,  the  school  finds  itself  facing  seri- 
ous problems  in  a  rapidly  changing  society. 
It  is  true  perhaps  that  the  school  has  not 
suffered  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  home 
and  the  church.  During  these  past  few 
years  attendance  upon  the  school  has  mul- 
tiplied at  a  greater  rate  than  in  any  similar 
period  of  our  history,  and  we  have  been 
making  wonderful  strides  in  various  direc- 
tions. But  at  this  very  hour,  all  over  Amer- 
ica, the  future  of  the  school  is  seriously 
threatened  because  of  the  fundamental  difli- 
culty  in  financing  it.  The  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  others  maintain 
that  we  have  been  spending  too  much  money 
on  schools  and  that  the  cost  of  education  is 
becoming  more  than  American  wealth  can 
sustain. 

Aoenues  for  Woman's  Helpfulness 

I  wish  to  suggest,  in  a  few  particulars,  how 
our  American  women  can  be  helpful  amid 
such  trying  conditions.  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  consider  the  church  problem  or  the 
home  problem,  but  shall  confine  myself 
more  particularly  to  the  school.  So  far  as 
the  home  is  concerned,  I  have  said  before 
and  repeat  here,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
old  American  home  will  ever  come  back. 
The  world  will  not  stand  still.  The  auto- 
mobile, the  motion  picture,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  progress  will  remain  with  us.  In 
the  readjustment,  our  problem  of  the  future 
will  be  to  make  the  community  as  safe  as 
was  the  home.  The  world  has  shrunk  so 
fast  in  the  past  few  decades  that  now  the 
commimity  is  a  relatively  smaller  unit  than 
was  the  home  imder  the  old  order.  By  the 
formation  of  manifold  civic  organizations 
and  clubs  of  women,  men,  boys,  and  girls 
we  are  going  to  make  the  community  as 
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wholesome  and  safe  as  was  the  home  in  days 
gone  by.  Women's  clubs,  parent-teacher 
Associations,  Rotary,  Eiwanis,  and  other 
men's  luncheon  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  and  many  similar  organizations  are 
imiting  in  this  vast  program .  Before  leaving 
the  matter  of  the  home,  may  I  recall  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  tried  to  do  its  bit 
in  helping  to  maintain  and  preserve  the  best 
in  home  life  by  offering  its  courses  in  home 
education.  This  work,  inaugurated  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  your  great  organiza- 
tion and  now  ably  directed  by  Miss  Ellen 
Lombard,  is  growing  all  the  while  and  is  no 
doubt  familiar  to  you  all.  I  shall  not  pause 
to  dwell  upon  a  thing  so  well  known  among 
you  except  to  say  tiiat  we  receive  many 
letters  and  other  evidence  from  time  to  time 
of  the  growth  and  increasing  appreciation 
with  which  this  work  is  regarded. 

Briikesi  Hope  ihai  Shines  for  Schools 

Turning  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  let 
me  say  that  among  all  the  agencies  in 
America  that  are  fostering  the  interest  of 
education,  and  especially  oilr  public  schools, 
there  is  none,  not  even  our  teachers'  as- 
sociations, which  is  accomplishing  so  much 
as  the  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  There  is  no  hope  for 
our  schools  that  shines  brighter  than  the 
increasing  and  effective  efforts  of  this  great 
body  of  women,  whose  love,  loyalty,  and 
devotion  to  childhood  will  not  permit  its 
being  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  mammon. 
We  Americans  are  a  commercial  people. 
Our  prosperity  is  the  miracle  of  the  ages. 
Drunk  with  wealth  and  power  we  are  some- 
times prone  to  fall  short  in  the  necessities 
of  soul,  mind,  and  culture.  While  it  is 
pleasant  to  contemplate  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  America — a  wealth  which,  even 
before  the  war  brought  Eurox)e  to  bank- 
ruptcy, was  greater  than  the  combined 
wealth  of  the  three  richest  nations  of 
Europe — ^yet  it  is  not  pleasant  to  recall  that 
our  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  is 
in  part  the  result  of  exploitation  of  millions 
of  children  who  should  have  been  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  school,  of  mental  emanci- 
pation, and  bodily  growth,  rather  than 
sweating  and  dwarfing  themselves  in  mind 
and  body  as  slaves  to  modem  machinery 
and  industry.  Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  recall 
that  the  motion  picture,  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  enlightenment,  for  culture, 
and  moral  betterment  has  often  been 
prostituted  and  these  finer  possibilities 
dissipated  for  the  sake  of  a  stream  of  gold 
that  was  derived  from  salacious  appeals  to 
the  public,  thus  dragging  down  rather  than 
elevating  our  boys  and  girls.  Nor  is  it 
pleasant  to  recall  that  in  1918,  while 
American  boys  were  shedding  their  blood  on 
the  fields  of  France  and  giving  their  youth 
that  America  might  enjoy  liberty  and 
peace,  that  a  hundred  thousand  school 
rooms  were  left  vacant  in  America  and 
countless    boys    and    girls    were    without 


schools  because  the  American  people  were 
unwilling  to  pay  the  army  of  teachers  on 
the  average  more  than  $635  per  year. 
Think  of  iti  A  hundred  thousand  empty 
school  rooms  in  an  era  of  imparalleled 
prosperity  in  the  richest  nation  of  the 
earthi  America  bears  no  deeper  disgrace 
to-day  and  no  deeper  insult  has  ever  been 
offered  to  anychildhood  anywhere. 

Where  shall  we  turn  for  the  remedy  and 
correction  of  these  crim^  against  oiu* 
children?  'The  answer  rests  with  the  moth- 
ers of  America,  who  have  never  failed  their 
sons  and  daughters  and  who  are  daily 
gathering  power  and  influence  through  the 
leadership  of  this  mighty  organization.  I 
congratulate  you  and  America  upon  your 
rapidly  rising  power.  In  two  years  you 
grew  from  a  comparatively  unorganized 
body  of  189,000  to  a  host  of  a  half  million 
now  completely  organized  in  more  than  40 
States  of  the  Union. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Director  Will  H. 
Hays,  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  and 
Distributors  of  America  are  undertaking  to 
improve  the  educational  and  moral  tone  of 
the  motion  picture  and,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Education  Association  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  to 
WOTk  out  the  problem  of  producing  pictures 
which  are  pedagogically,  psychologically, 
and  morally  correct.  This  is  a  good  work 
and  deserves  the  support  of  all.  The  con- 
centrated public  opinion  of  the  women  of 
America  and  their  influence  upon  their 
fathers,  husbands,  and  sons  for  the  pro- 
duction and  showing  of  the  right  pictures 
will  be  worth  more  than  all  the  censorshipe 
and  all  the  committees,  for  it  will  develop 
and  is  developing  a  sentiment  which  will 
strike  the  unsound  pictm-es  through  the 
box  office. 

Woman's  Hand  Now  Holds  Mighty  Weapon 

Not  long  since,  woman  received  the  most 
potent  of  all  weapons  that  she  wields  for 
social  and  educational  advancement.  The 
ballot,  mightier  than  sword  or  pen  for  reform 
and  improvement,  was  placed  in  her  hand. 
The  schools  of  America,  thank  God,  are  not 
controlled  as  in  the  Old  World  by  one  man 
or  by  a  system  of  bureaus,  but  by  everyone 
who  casts  a  ballot.  I  am  glad  that  there  is 
no  minister  of  education  or  of  public  worship 
in  America  who,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  may 
determine  what  shall  be  taught  in  the  school 
or  church.  In  America  the  Government 
does  not  control  the  schools,  and  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education  fortunately  does 
not  have  the  right  to  change  a  single  book 
in  a  single  school.  Man  worships  God  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  Our  religion  and  our  schools 
are  just  what  we  want  them  to  be. 

All  over  America  there  has  been  a  per- 
sistent effort  of  late  to  spread  a  propaganda 
to  the  effect  that  our  schools  are  costing  so 
much  that  we  shall  have  to  retrench.  This 
is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.     Our  school 


system  is  still  deplorably  inadequate.  Leaa 
than  three-fourths  of  oiu"  children  of  school 
age  are  provided  for  and  everywhere  the 
schools  are  overcrowded.  Nearly  11 ,000,000, 
or  more  than  one-half  of  the  children  in  the 
schools,  are  still  in  the  186,000  one-nxm 
schools  which  do  not  compare  any  more 
favorably  with  the  modem  school  than  the 
old  stage  coach,  which  was  contemporaneous 
with  that  type  of  school,  compares  with  the 
automobile  or  the  modem  train.  We  are 
still  paying  our  teachers  on  the  average  less 
than  $900  per  year — ^less  than  any  group  or 
skilled  or  unskilled  labor^s. 

The  need  of  a  more  adequate  school  system 
is  everywhere  evident.  The  means  to  pro- 
vide are  abundant.  America  is  right  now 
spending  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually on  schools  and  over  twenty-two  bil- 
lion dollars,  or  about  twenty  times  as  much, 
on  cigars,  cigarettes,  chewing  gum,  candy, 
soft  drinks,  paint,  |>owder,  cosmetics,  and 
other  luxuries,  some  of  which  are  positively 
harmful  rather  than  helpful.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  women  of  America  will 
certainly  cast  their  ballots  when  the  oppor- 
timity  affords  for  more  taxes  for  better 
schools,  more  bond  issues,  more  pay  for 
teachers,  more  consolidated  schools,  more 
supervision,  and  more  everything  that 
means  for  better  educational  opportunity. 
In  (ioing  so  they  can  do  it  without  the  slow- 
est fear  of  bankrupting  any  of  our  great 
States  or  the  American  RepubUc. 

Increased  Cosh  a  Mailer  of  Course 

Of  course,  education  costs  more.  So  does 
everything  else.  It  takes  nearly  three  dol- 
lars to-day  to  buy  what  one  dollar  bought 
30  years  ago.  We  are  providing  better 
chools,  and  more  boys  and  girls  are  going 
to  school.  They  are  also  going  further. 
They  are  actually  beginning  to  go  to  high 
school.  Doctor  Pritchett  complained  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  education  since 
1890.  Certainly.  Notice  how  greatly  the 
population  has  increased  since  1890  and  no- 
tice that  in  1890  we  had  200,000  boys  and 
girls  in  the  secondary  schools  and  now  we 
have  2,000,000.  Certainly  it  costs  more. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise? 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
need  of  education  to-day  in  America  is  in 
the  rural  schools,  and  here  this  great  organi- 
zation of  parents  and  teachers  can  render  its 
most  effective  aid,  and,  I  am  informed,  you 
are  contemplating  the  provision  in  your 
budget  for  a  full-time  rural  specialist  to  help 
promote  the  cause  of  rural  education.  No 
one  thing  could  bring  greater  assistance  to 
our  schools  for  a  similar  expenditure  of 
money. 

It  is  indeed  humiliating  to  a  patriotic 
American  when  we  contemplate  the  efforts 
that  are  made  sometimes  to  throttle  the 
schools  and  sell  the  birthrights  of  our  boys 
and  girls  for  a  mere  mess  of  pottage.  This  ifl 
characteristic  of  a  conunerdal  and  materia^ 
istic  age. 
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Etiquette  of  the  National  Emblem 

Code  Drqfted  by  Representatives  of  Sixty-eiiht  Organiiations  of  National 

Scope  Under  Lead  of  American  Legion,    National  Flag  Represents  a 

Living  Country  and  is  Itself  Considered  a  Living  Thing 


On  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1923,  representa- 
tives of  68  oi^ganizations,  including  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  met  in  Washington 
for  a  conference,  called  by  and  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Legion, 
to  draft  an  authentic  code  of  flag  etiquette. 
President  Harding  opened  the  conference 
with  an  address,  which  was  followed  by 
addresses  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  J.  Tigert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  others. 

The  code  drafted  by  that  conference  is 
presented  here.  Although  those  rules  have 
no  official  Government  sanction,  they  repre- 
sent the  authoritative  opinion  of  the  princi- 
j>al  patriotic  bodies  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Army  and  Navy  experts,  and  are  binding 
on  all  of  the  organizations  which  took  part 
in  the  gathering.  School  officers  and 
teachers  will  find  the  rules  worth  calling  to 
the  notice  of  school  pupils  and  citizens 
generally. 

These  rules  have  been  published  in  a 
booklet  by  the  Service  Star  Legion,  and  is 
for  sale  by  that  organization.  The  cautions 
on  the  use  of  the  flag  have  been  published  in 
poster  form,  suitable  for  displaying  in  class- 
rooms. Further  information  may  be  had 
from  Mrs.  William  T.  Davies,  chairman  of 
national  patriotic  education,  117  North 
Fourth  Street,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio. 

Fundamental  Rules  of  Heraldry  Observed 

There  are  certain  fundamental  rules  of 
heraldry  which,  if  understood  generally, 
would  indicate  the  proper  method  of  dis- 
playing the  flag.  The  matter  becomes  a 
very  simple  one  if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the 
national  flag  represents  the  living  country 
and  is  itself  considered  as  a  living  thing. 
The  union  of  the  flag  is  the  honor  point; 
the  right  arm  is  the  sword  arm,  and  there- 
fore the  point  of  danger  and  hence  the  place 
of  honor. 

1.  The  flag  should  be  displayed  only  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  or  between  such  hours  as 
may  be  designated  by  proper  authority. 
It  ^ould  be  displayed  on  National  and 
State  holidays  and  on  historic  and  special 
occasion.  The  flag  should  always  be 
hoisted  briskly  and  lowered  slowly  and 
ceremoniously. 

2.  When  carried  in  a  procession  with 
another  flag  or  flags,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  should  be  either  on  the  marching 
right,  i.  e.,  the  flag's  own  right,  or  when  there 
is  a  line  of  other  flags  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  may  be  in  front  of  the  center  of  that 
line. 


3.  When  displayed  with  another  flag 
against  a  wall  from  crossed  staffs,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  should  be  on  the  right, 
the  flag's  own  right,  and  its  staff  should  be 
in  front  of  the  staff  of  the  other  flag. 

4.  When  a  number  of  flags  are  grouped  and 
displayed  from  staffs,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  should  be  in  the  center  or  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  group. 

National  Flag  About  All  Others 

5.  ^lien  flags  of  States  or  cities  or  pen- 
nants of  societies  are  flown  on  the  same 
halyard  with  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
the  national  flag  should  always  be  at  the 
peak.  When  flown  from  adjacent  staffs  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  hoisted 
first.  No  flag  or  pennant  should  be  placed 
above  or  to  the  right  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  When  flags  of  two  or  more  nations  are 
displayed  they  should  be  flown  from  sepa- 
rate staffs  of  the  same  height  and  the  flags 
should  be  of  approximately  equal  size. 
International  usage  forbids  the  display  of 
the  flag  of  one  nation  above  that  of  another 
nation  in  time  of  peace. 

7.  When  the  flag  is  displayed  from  a  staff 
projecting  horizontally  or  at  an  angle  from 
the  window  sill,  balcony,  or  front  of  build- 
ing, the  union  of  the  flag  should  go  clear  to 
the  head  of  the  staff  imless  the  flag  is  at  half 
staff. 

8.  When  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is 
displayed  in  a  manner  other  than  by  being 
flown  from  a  staff  it  should  be  displayed  flat, 
whether  indoors  or  out.  When  displayed 
either  horizontally  or  vertically  against  a 
wall,  the  union  should  be  uppermost  and 
to  the  flag's  own  right,  i.  e.,  to  the  observer's 
left.  When  displayed  in  a  window  it  should 
be  displayed  the  same  way,  that  is,  with 
the  union  or  blue  field  to  the  left  of  the 
observer  in  the  street.  When  festoons, 
rosettes,  or  drapings  of  blue,  white,  and  red 
are  desired,  bunting  should  be  used,  but 
never  the  flag. 

Union  to  North  or  East 

9.  When  displayed  over  the  middle  of 
the  street,  as  between  buildings,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  should  be  suspended 
vertically  with  the  union  to  the  north  in  an 
east-and-west  street  or  to  the  east  in  a  north- 
and-south  street. 

10.  When  used  on  a  speaker's  platform, 
the  flag  should  be  displayed  above  and 
behind  the  speaker.  It  should  never  be 
used  to  cover  the  speaker's  desk  nor  to 
drape  over  the  front  of  the  platform.     If 


flown  from  a  staff  it  should  be  on  the  speak- 
er's right. 

11.  When  used  in  unveiling  a  statue  or 
monument,  the  flag  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  the  ground  but  should  be  carried 
aloft  to  wave  out,  forming  a  distinctive 
feature  during  the  remainder  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

12.  When  flown  at  halfstaff,  the  flag  is 
first  hoisted  to  the  peak  and  then  lowered 
to  the  half-staff  position,  but  before  lowering 
the  flag  for  the  day  it  is  raised  again  to  the 
peak.  On  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  the  flag 
is  displayed  at  halfstaff  from  sunrise  imtil 
noon  and  at  full  staff  from  noon  until  sunset, 
for  the  Nation  li\^es  and  the  flag  is  a  symbol 
of  the  living  Nation. 

13.  When  used  to  cover  a  casket  the  flag 
should  be  placed  so  that  the  imion  is  at  the 
head  and  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  flag 
should  not  be  lowered  into  the  grave  nor 
allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  casket 
should  be  carried  foot  first. 

14.  When  the  flag  is  displayed  in  chiu-ch 
it  should  be  from  a  staff  placed  on  the  con- 
gregation's right  as  they  face  the  cleigyman. 
The  service  flag,  the  State  flag,  or  other  flags 
should  be  at  the  left  of  the  congregation.  If 
in  the  chancel,  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
should  be  placed  on  the  cleigyman's  right 
as  he  faces  the  congregation  and  other  flags 
on  his  left. 

15.  When  the  flag  is  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  fitting  emblem  for  dis- 
play it  should  not  be  cast  aside  or  used  in 
any  way  that  might  be  viewed  as  disrespect- 
ful to  the  national  colors,  but  should  be  de- 
stroyed as  a  whole,  privately,  preferably  by 
burning  or  by  some  other  method  in  har- 
mony with  the  reverence  and  respect  we 
owe  to  the  emblem  representing  our  country. 

Cautions 

1.  Do  not  permit  disrespect  to  be  shown 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Do  not  dip  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
to  any  person  or  any  thing.  The  regimental 
colors,  State  flag,  oiganization  or  institu- 
tional flag  will  render  this  honor. 

3.  Do  not  display  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  with  the  union  down  except  as  a 
signal  of  distress. 

4.  Do  not  place  any  other  flag  or  pennant 
above  or  to  the  right  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  Do  not  let  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
touch  the  ground  or  trail  in  the  water. 

6.  Do  not  place  any  object  or  emblem  of 
any  kind  on  or  above  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

7.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  drapery  in  any 
form  whatever.  Use  bunting  of  blue, 
white,  and  red. 

8.  Do  not  fasten  the  flag  in  such  manner 
as  will  permit  it  to  be  easily  torn. 

9.  Do  not  drape  the  flag  over  the  hood, 
top,  sides,  or  back  of  a  vehicle,  or  of  a  rail- 
road   train   or   boat.    When    the    flag   is 
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displayed  on  a  motor  car,  the  staff  should  be 
affixed  firmly  to  the  chassis  or  clamped  to 
the  radiator  cap. 

10.  Do  not  display  the  flag  on  a  float  in 
a  parade  except  from  a  staff. 

11.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  covering  for  a 
ceiling. 

12.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  portion  of  a 
costume  or  of  an  athletic  uniform.  Do  not 
embroider  it  upon  cushions  or  handkerchief 
or  print  it  on  paper  napkins  or  boxes. 

13.  Do  not  put  lettering  of  any  kind  upon 
the  flag. 

14.  Do  not  use  the  flag  in  any  form  of 
advertising  nor  fasten  an  advertising  sign 
to  a  pole  from  which  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  is  flying. 

15.  Do  not  display,  use,  or  store  the  flag 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  permit  it  to  be 
easily  soiled  or  damaged. 

Proper  Use  of  Buniing 

Bunting  of  the  national  colors  should  be 
used  for  covering  a  speaker's  desk,  draping 
over  the  front  of  a  platform,  and  for  decora- 
tion in  general.  Bunting  should  be  ar- 
ranged with  the  blue  above,  the  white  in  the 
middle,  and  the  red  below. 

SaluU  to  the  Flag 

During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or  low- 
ering the  flag  or  when  the  flag  is  passing  in 
a  parade  or  in  a  review,  all  persons  present 
should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention,  and 
salute.  Those  present  in  uniform  should 
render  the  right-hand  salute.  \Mien  not  in 
uniform,  men  should  remove  the  headdress 
with  the  right  hand  and  hold  it  at  the  left 
shoulder.  Women  should  salute  by  placing 
the  right  hand  over  the  heart.  The  salute 
to  the  flag  in  the  moving  column  is  ren- 
dered at  the  moment  the  flag  passes. 

When  the  national  anthem  is  played  those 
present  in  uniform  should  salute  at  the  first 
note  of  the  anthem,  retaining  this  position 
until  the  last  note  of  the  anthem.  When 
not  in  uniform,  men  should  remove  the 
headdress  and  hold  it  as  in  the  salute  to  the 
flag.  Women  should  render  the  salute  as 
to  the  flag.  When  there  is  no  flag  displayed, 
all  should  face  toward  the  music. 


To  study  rural-school  problems,  such  as 
types  of  buildings,  the  minimum  enrollment 
to  justify  maintenance  of  a  high  school,  the 
course  of  study  for  a  rural  high  school,  and 
other  related  subjects,  Indiana's  State  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  has  begun 
rmral-school  demonstrations  in  two  counties. 
These  demonstrations  will  cover  a  period  of 
two  years. 

A  proposal  to  grant  women  full  member- 
ships and  degrees  at  Cambridge  University 
has  been  rejected  by  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 


Some  Graduates  of  the  Bureau 
of  Exlucation 

Former  Members  of  the  Bureaus  Staff  Who 
Have  Gone  to  Other  Responsible  Educa- 
tional Positions, 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  (Commissioner  of 
Education,  1906-1911),  Chancellor,  New 
York  University. 

Philander  P.  Claxton  (Commissioner  of 
Education,  1911-1921),  Superintendent  of 
City  Schools,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Kendric  C.  Babcock  (Specialist  in  Higher 
Education,  1910-1913),  Dean,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  University  of  Illinois. 

Samuel  P.  Capen  (Specialist  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation, 1914-1919),  Director,  American 
Council  of  Education;  Chancellor,  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  (N.  Y.). 

Harold  W.  Foght  (Specialist  in  Rural  Edu- 
cation, 1912-1919),  President,  Northern 
Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak. 

Arthur  C.  Monahan  (Specialist  in  Rural 
Education,  1910-1918),  Director,  Bureau 
of  Education,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council;  Editor,  "Catholic  School  Inter- 
ests,'' Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  F.  Bunker  (Chief,  City  Schools  Divi- 
sion, 1918-1921),  Executive  Secretary, 
Pan-Pacific  Union,  Honolulu. 

Harlan  Updegraff  (Chief,  Division  of  School 
Administration,  1907-1912),  Professor, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  President, 
Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Milo  B.  Hillegas  (Editor,  1910-1911),  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Vermont;  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Henrietta  W.  Calvin  (Specialist  in  Home 
Economics,  1915-1922),  Director,  Division 
of  Home  Economics,  Philadelphia  Public 
Schools. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar  (Specialist  in  School 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  1911-1912),  Pro- 
fessor, Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.  (Editor,  etc.,  1913- 
1920),  Educational  Editor,  New  York 
Evening  Post;  Professor  of  Education, 
Swarthmore  College  (Pa.). 

Arthur  W.  Dunn  (Specialist  in  Civic  Educa- 
tion, 1914-1921)  National  Director,  Junior 
Red  Cross. 

Willard  S.  Small  (Specialist  in  School 
Hygiene,  1918-1922)  Dean,  Department  of 
Education,  University  of  Maryland. 

Julia  Wade  Abbot  (Chief,  Kindergarten 
Division,  1919-1923)  Educational  Depart- 
ment, American  Child  Health  Association. 

W.  Dawson  Johnston  (Librarian,  1907-1909), 
Librarian,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City;  Librarian,  American  Library 
in  Paris. 

Floyd  B.  Jenks  (Land-grant  College  Special- 
ist, 1911-1923),  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Education,  LTniversity  of  Vermont. 


Maud  C.  Newbury  (Specialist  in  Rural 
Education,  1922-1923),  County  Super- 
visor, Currituck  County,  N.  C. 

John  C.  Muerman  (Specialist  in  Rural 
Education,  1913-1923),  Professor,  South- 
eastern State  Teachers  Collie,  Durant, 
Okla. 

Jasper  L.  McBrien  (Specialist  in  School 
Extension,  1913-1921),  Head,  Department 
of  Rural  Education,  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Harrie  R.  Bonner  (Specialist  in  Educational 
Statistics,  etc.,  1917-1922),  Educational 
Secretary,  International  Narcotic  Educa- 
tion Association. 

John  L.  Randall  (Specialist  in  School  and 
Home  Gardens,  1915-1921),  Profeeeor, 
State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Research  Bureau  for  Township  High 
School 

As  a  consequence  of  a  mental  health  sur- 
vey of  the  children  of  the  La  Salle-Peru- 
Oglesby  district  of  Illinois,  in  which  6,500 
pupils  were  examined,  the  La  Salle-Peru 
Township  High  School  at  La  Salle  will  estab- 
lish a  bureau  of  educational  counsel  diuing 
the  school  year  1923-24.  The  object  of  the 
bureau  will  be  to  study  the  pupils  of  the 
school  by  group  and  individual  tests  so  as  to 
help  in  planning  courses  and  selecting 
vocations.  It  will  also  study  ** difficult" 
pupils  and  plan  for  their  ethical  and  social 
reconstruction,  but  it  will  avoid  emphasiz- 
ing abnormality  and  will  stress  purely 
educational  aims. 

From  the  children  examined  in  the  men- 
tal health  survey  certain  pupils  were 
selected  for  special  medical,  psychological, 
and  social  examination,  and  the  bureau 
will  follow  up  these  cases  by  psychiatric 
social  work.  It  will  also  perform  the  serv- 
ices of  a  mental  hygiene  clinic  for  the  com- 
munity. The  work  will  be  directed  by  a 
trained  psychiatric  social  worker,  who  wiU 
have  an  assistant  and  a  well-equipped 
office. 

To  Bring  Fathers  and  Sons  Together 

The  parent-teacher  association  of  the  high 
school  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  recently  honored 
the  fathers  and  sons  with  a  banquet  at  which 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
present.  The  speakers  luged  a  closer  com- 
radeship between  the  fathers  and  their  sonfl 
and  pointed  out  tliat  such  relationship  brings 
to  the  boys  what  they  eagerly  desire— a 
friend  to  understand  them  and  on  whose 
wisdom  they  can  depend.  There  is  ft 
movement  throughout  the  country  to  bring 
fathers  and  sons,  and  mothers  and  daughtere 
together  socially.  This  movement  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  the  parent-teacher 
associations. 
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Study  of  Elementary  Rural 
School  Agriculture 

An  Outline  of  the  Nature  and  General  Content  of  a  Course  of  Study 

in  Prevocational  Agriculture.    Outline  of  General  Procedure  in 

Malting  an  Occupational  Survey  of  a  County 

By  EUSTACE  E.  WINDES 
Assisiant  in  Rural  Education,  Buraiu  of  Education 


WIDE  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as 
to  the  proper  aims  of  rural  educa- 
tion and  of  agriculture  as  contrib- 
uting to  the  general  aims  of  nual  education. 
In  the  large,  there  are  two  schools  of  think- 
ing. One  school  holds  that  rural  education 
has  for  its  primary  purpose  such  a  presenta- 
tion of  materials  of  instruction  as  will  give 
the  boy  a  bias  toward  the  farm  and  fit  him 
for  effectiveness  as  a  producer  of  farm  com- 
modities. A  second  school  holds  that  rural 
elementary  education  is  elementary  educa- 
tion in  a  nu-al  setting;  that  the  child  is  to 
be  given  such  training  in  the  elementary 
school  as  will  insure  his  integration  with 
American  society  as  a  whole;  that  he  should 
not  be  given  a  bias  in  any  direction,  except 
as  the  facts  warrant;  that  agriculture  is  a 
means  of  education  and  not  an  end.  The 
foUowing  quotations  will  present  the  two 
view  points: 

Ttoo  Viewpoints  that  Appear 

"We  must  recognize  that  we  can  not  re- 
deem the  farming  interests  of  the  country 
until  we  create  a  deep  and  abiding  love  in 
the  old  farm  and  a  pride  in  it  that  makes 
the  boy  resolve  to  live  there  as  his  fathers 
have  done  before  him." — L.  B.  Evans. 

**H'ere  they  early  learn  to  know  that  they 
are  indigenous  to  the  soil;  that  here  they 
must  live  and  die.  Give  us  many  such 
schools,  and  the  farm  youth  is  in  no  danger 
of  leaving  the  farm. 

''Give  to  rural  education  an  increasing 
agricultural  trend  and  we  shall  soon  be  in 
a  fair  way  to  solve  the  rural  school  problem. 
.  .  .  Let,  then,  the  rural  school  of  to-day 
face  its  pupils  toward  the  township  and 
county  high  schools  with  their  agricultural 
instruction,  the  eventual  aim  being  to  pre- 
pare them  for  entrance  to  the  agricultural 
college  or  inmiediately  for  the  practical  tasks 
ofthefarm.'*— -JJ.  W.  Foght. 

*'But  let  us  hold  our  horses  long  enough  to 
inquire  as  to  the  real  influence  of  the  cen- 
tralized school  upon  rural  children,  its 
power  to  create  rural  ideals,  to  build  rural 
inclinations,  rural  tendencies.  .  .  .  The 
centralized  school  is  located  in  the  largest 


town  in  the  neighborhood.  The  children 
are  transported,  yes,  from  the  country  to 
the  town.  And  their  minds  are  transported 
no  less  than  their  bodies  1  Their  most  im- 
pressionable years  are  spent  away  from  the 
country  in  absorbing  the  things  that  will  fit 
them  for  life  in  the  city,  that  will  prob- 
ably unfit  them  for  happiness,  content,  and 
success  in  the  coimtry.*' — Edward  Hyatt ^ 
former  State  superintendent  of  California. 

The  Second  Viewpoint 

"In  a  democracy,  the  utmost  freedom  in 
the  choice  of  an  occupation  is  the  funda- 
mental right  of  every  child  and  must  not  be 
abridged.  If  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
sought  to  make  blacksmiths  of  the  sons  of  a 
blacksmith  and  to  train  the  sons  of  bank 
directors  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
fathers,  the  country  would  be  shaken  with 
protest,  because  the  public  school,  the  most 
powerful  agency  left  with  which  to  promote 
democracy,  was  being  employed  to  break 
down  democracy  and  to  build  up  class 
aristocracy  '*— ^.   /.   Waiters. 

"I  know  it  is  popular  to  say  just  now  that 
the  country  school  and  agriculture  are  in- 
separably connected  and  that  the  welfare 
of  the  former  depends  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  are  able  to  introduce  the  agriculture  note 
as  the  dominant  one  in  the  work  of  the 
country  school  At  the  risk  of  violating  this 
fundamental  tenet  in  the  creed  of  many 
rural-school  reformers,  and  speaking  for 
rural  elementary  education,  I  must  say  that 
1  believe  we  are  radically  wrong  where  we 
attempt  to  make  any  elementary  school, 
whether  in  dty,  village,  or  country,  the 
sponsor  for  any  special  trade  or  occupational 
education. 

"...  What  the  people  who  live  close  to 
the  country  school  most  desire,  and  what 
they  have  a  right  to  expect,  is  that  it  shall 
be  a  thoroughly  common  school.  .  .  . 
From  this  aim  nural  elementary  education 
can  not  be  diverted  without  serious  danger 
both  to  the  educational  welfare  of  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  children  who  must 
look  to  it  for  their  school  privileges,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  industry  of  agriculture 
itself." — Payson  Smith. 
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I  hold  the  last  presented  viewpoint.  I 
do  not  subscribe  to  a  program  designed  to 
limit  the  occupational  opportunity  of  the 
farm  boy.  I  refuse  to  subscribe  to  such  a 
viewpoint,  not  only  because  of  the  inherent 
right  of  the  individual  to  freedom  of  occu- 
pational choice,  but  also  because  I  see  the 
outcome  of  such  a  program  as  ^dcious  for 
American  agricultm^  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
Nation  as  affected  by  agricultural  well- 
being. 

Freedom  of  occupational  choice  is  an 
outstanding  characteristic  of  our  American 
civilization  and  a  condition  to  be  zealously 
safeguarded. 

Occupational  opportunity  has  peopled 
the  United  States  from  older  countries 
where  freedom  of  choice  is  in  varying 
degrees  denied  and  where  returns  for  occu- 
pational effort  are  meager. 

Individual  migration  in  response  to  occu- 
pational opportunity  has  largely  deter- 
mined the  ceaseless  shifting  of  population 
in  the  United  States. 

The  road  from  the  farm  to  the  White 
House  is  still  open,  as  has  been  lately 
impressed  upon  us.  Indeed,  the  road  from 
a  variety  of  callings  have  led  there.  So,  too, 
is  the  road  open  from  the  farm  to  the  min- 
istry, to  medicine,  to  business  success,  and 
conversely  from  a  variety  of  callings  back 
to  the  farm. 

So  long  as  we  can  maintain  this  open 
road,  hope  and  stimulation  to  effort  will 
not  be  lacking.  Unrest  and  destructive 
revolution  will  not  seriously  menace,  eco- 
nomic forces  will  balance  vocational  groups, 
and  the  need  for  government  interference 
will  not  become  acute. 

Occupational  Mi^t  a  Danger  to  Society 

It  is  because  I  realize  that  the  occupa- 
tional misfit  is  a  danger  to  society;  that  an 
occupational  misfit  is  relatively  uhproduc- 
tive  because  the  keen  stimulation  of  work- 
ing toward  a  self-chosen  end  is  lacking; 
that  an  occupational  misfit  is  a  discontented 
man,  ripe  for  propaganda  inciting  to  \dolent 
acts  against  the  established  order;  that  an 
occupational  misfit  is  unhappy  as  a  man, 
and  organized  society  is  not  justified  in 
contributing  to  such  a  lot,  that  I  protest 
against  a  program  of  public  education  de- 
signed to  limit  opportunity. 

It  is  because  I  realize  also  that  just  to  the 
extent  that  such  a  program  of  limitation  is 
successful,  just  to  that  extent  will  education 
be  responsible  for  intensifying  rural-life 
problems  through  increasing  competition 
within  the  ranks  of  producers  of  farm  com- 
modities, leading  to  lowered  standards  of 
living  and  making  exploitation  easier  by 
oi^nized  interests  who  have  not  yet  adopted 
the  idea  that  individuals  prosper  as  society 
as  a  whole  prospers. 

It  is  evident  to  any  thinking  man  that 
holding  larger  numbers  of  producers  on  the 
farms  to  increase  the  volume  of  products, 
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without  making  adequate  provision  at  the 
same  time  for  increasing  market  demands 
means  lowered  prices,  decreased  profits, 
lower  standards  of  living,  loss  of  capital  as  a 
^ctor  in  production  and  a  general  intensi- 
fying of  farm  problems. 

Such  a  program  has  been  supported 
because  men  have  seen  the  Nation's  source 
of  cheap  food  disappearing .  They  have  pro- 
fessed alarm  because  population  apparently 
is  increasing  faster  than  the  food  supply  and 
have  fondly  imagined  that  the  solution  lies 
in  stopping  the  drift  to  cities. 

In  Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  11,  March, 
1923,  Objectives  in  Elementary  Rural  School 
Agriculture,  I  showed  that  the  decreasing 
percentage  of  the  rural  population  to  the 
total  population  is  a  natural  result  of  the 
increasing  effectiveness  of  agricultural  labor 
made  possible  through  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, and  of  the  discovery  of  processes 
through  which  more  complete  utilization  of 
products  is  possible.  Agricultural  machin- 
ery is  the  biggest  factor  in  the  situation. 
Quaintance  found  that  only  21  per  cent  of 
he  man  labor  required  to  produce  the  nine 
principal  crops  of  the  United  States  in  1850 
was  required  in  1904. 

A  farmer  to-day  can  feed  more  people  than 
ever  before,  and  as  he  increases  his  effec- 
tiveness as  a  producer  the  ratio  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  agricultural  goods 
must  continue  to  widen.  Neither  from  the 
standpoint  of  individual  rights  nor  from 
national  well-being  can  we  justify  a  program 
designed  to  keep  boys  on  the  farm,  either 
through  mbrepresentation  of  opportunity  or 
through  limiting  his  training  so  that  he  is 
handicapped  in  other  occupations. 

Tkt  Need  for  a  Study  of  OccupaUom 

The  occupational  life  of  the  United  States 
has  become  very  complex.  The  census  of 
occupations  for  1920  lists  678  occupations  in 
the  following  classes:  Agriculture,  forestry, 
and  animal  husbandry;  extraction  of  min- 
erals; manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries; transportation,  trade,  and  public  serv- 
ice; professional  service;  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service;  and  clerical  occupations. 
Every  succeeding  census  shows  that  each 
new  occupation  brings  in  its  wake  numerous 
others.  Some  of  these  occupations  are 
crowded,  some  are  badly  in  need  of  workers. 
Anthracite  miners  to-day  are  too  numerous 
for  the  demands  of  the  industry.  Part-time 
employment  is  enforced,  and  much  ot  the 
coal  difficulty  is  due  to  this  congestion 
within  the  occupation.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  skilled  workers  in  the  building  trades 
are  receiving  very  high  wages  because  the 
supply  of  skilled  labor  is  inadequate. 

During  the  war  wheat  growing  as  an  occu- 
pation expanded  enormously  under  propa- 
ganda and  the  stimulation  of  high  prices. 
More  than  14,000,000  acres  were  added  to 
wheat  acreage  almost  wholly  by  reducing 
the  acreage  devoted  to  other  crops.  With 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  loss  of  foreign 


markets  many  wheat  growers  on  land  poorly 
adapted  to  the  enterprise  find  themselves 
facing  bankruptcy  because  the  market  price 
will  not  pay  the  high  cost  of  production. 
The  whole  occupation  is  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  balance  engendered  by  abnormal 
economic  conditions  created  by  the  war. 
Men  must  leave  the  occupation;  normal 
acreage  required  to  supply  the  domestic 
market  must  be  established. 

Different  Aspeeb  of  Different  OccupaUom 

Some  occupations  offer  splendid  oppoiv 
tunities  for  advancement  within  the  indus- 
try or  serve  as  stepping  stones  to  other 
occupations  more  desirable,  while  others 
offer  no  chance  for  advancement.  Some 
occupations  offer  healthful  working  con- 
ditions, leisure  time  and  desirable  social 
status;  others  are  injurious  to  health, 
demand  all  of  a  man's  physical  energy 
through  hard  labor  and  long  hours  and 
brand  him  as  a  social  inferior. 

The  farm  boy  especially  has  little  oppor- 
timity  to  know  the  real  conditions  within 
occupations  other  than  those  centering 
about  his  home.  These  are  relatively  few. 
He  is  forced  to  leave  the  farm  or  become  a 
farm  laborer  in  many  cases.  He  knows 
the  hard  life  and  the  meager  returns  to  the 
agricultural  laborer  so  he  goes  to  the  dty 
to  accept  the  first  job  offered  and  becomes  a 
creature  of  circumstances.  Surely  he  is 
entitled  to  some  guidance. 

Accordingly,  I  hold  that  we  should  pro- 
vide through  the  study  of  agriculture  in  the 
elementary  school  an  impartial  survey  of  the 
conditions  of  getting  a  living  through  agri- 
culture and  should  make  such  comparisons 
with  other  occupations  that  the  boy  will 
have  a  basis  of  intelligent  choice. 

Such  a  course  of  study  will  have  for  its 
major  objectives: 

Major  Objectives  of  Agricultural  Course 

1.  To  introduce  problems  involving  the 
essential  life  relations  of  farmers  as  dealing 
with  nature,  with  the  worid  of  workers,  with 
the  general  public,  and  as  a  producer  of 
marketable  commodities,  to  the  end  that 
the  pupil  may  get  such  a  survey  of  farming 
as  an  occupation  and  a  mode  of  living  that 
he  may  judge  fairly  whether  he  desires  to 
enter  upon  the  occupation. 

2.  To  provide  through  construction  and 
productive  projects  such  a  sampling  of  jobs 
met  with  in  farming  of  various  types  that 
the  pupil  may  judge  his  fitness  for  the  types 
of  tasks  necessarily  met  with  in  farming  of 
specific  types.  Since  farming  offers  such 
diversity  of  tasks  and  requisite  skills  these 
samplings  are  further  valuable  as  indicating 
ability  in  nonagricultural  occupations  of  a 
considerable  variety. 

3.  To  provide  training  in  the  method  of 
attack  in  solving  problems,  and  knowledge 
of  sources  of  material  for  the  study  and  solu- 
tion of  problems  in  agriculture. 


4.  To  motivate  other  subjects  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  general  curricula  through  Aow- 
ing  their  relation  to  success  in  agriculture. 

5.  To  furnish  adequate  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  vocational  projects  of  the  high 
school  proper. 

6.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  varioua 
agencies  of  the  county.  State,  and  Nation 
dealing  with  agriculture  and  with  the  kind 
of  service  these  agencies  render,  and  to  de- 
velop the  habit  of  using  these  agencies. 

The  general  content  of  such  a  couist 
will  be: 

Relations  of  the  Farmer  h  Nature 

Division  I. — ^Problems  involving  the  rela- 
tions of  the  farmer  to  nature. 

(a)  Relation  to  energy  involving  light  and 
heat,  electrical  energy  especially  as  applied 
in  transportation  and  communication,  power 
of  streams,  of  machines,  of  steam,  and  of 
farm  animals. 

(6)  Relation  to  minerals  involving  water 
in  its  various  forms,  air,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, potassium,  and  other '  essential 
minerals  of  plant  and  animal  foods. 

(c)  Relation  to  plants,  involving  plants  as 
crops,  plants  as  pests,  and  plants  as  aids  to  the 
farmer,  though  hot  grown  as  crops. 

(rf)  Relation  to  animals,  invoking  farm 
animals  and  animal  products,  animals  as 
pests,  and  wild  fl-nimala  as  aids  to  the 
farmer. 

(c)  Relation  to  the  soil. 

(/)  Relation  to  relief. 

Division  IT. — Problems  involving  the 
relations  of  the  farmer  to  the  general  public, 
involving  the  public  as  a  market,  as  con- 
trolling agriculture,  and  as  dependent  upon 
agriculture. 

Division  III. — Problems  involving  the 
relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  world  of  workers, 
involving  a  comparative  study  of  selected 
occupations  and  the  direct  relations  of 
farmers  to  selected  occupational  workere, 
such  as  bankers,  agricultural  middlemen, 
workers  in  transportation  service,  agri- 
cultural experts,  and  oiganized  labor  unions. 

Problems  of  Farmer  as  a  Producer 

Division  IV. — Problems  of  the  farmer  as  a 
producer  involving  selected  problems  and 
projects  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  characteristic  tasks  of  specific 
productive  enterprises,  as  c(Mn  growing, 
dairying,  poultrying,  etc. 

Division  I  will  serve  not  only  to  acquaint 
pupils  with  their  natural  environment  from 
an  agricultiuul  approach,  but  will  motivate 
natural  science  as  related  to  agriculture  in 
the  high  school  proper. 

Division  II  will  serve  not  only  to  further 
the  concept  of  the  individual  as  a  member 
of  a  social  group  through  an  agricultural 
approach,  but  will  motivate  social  studies 
of  the  high  school  proper. 

Division  III  will  give  an  adequate  bass 
for  the  intelligent  selection  of  an  occupation. 
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will  develop  a  correct  idea  of  the  eseential 
relationships  between  occupational  groups, 
and  will  guide  in  the  selection  of  vocational 
projects  in  agriculture  for  the  high  school. 

Di\T8ion  IV  will  further  through  actual 
practice  the  ends  of  the  first  three  groups 
and  should  parallel  the  studies  of  these 
groups. 

Dtodopmeni  of  the  Program  in  Detail 

We  accept  without  question  these  prin- 
ciples of  education: 

I.  The  ends  of  the  educative  process  must 
be  determined  through  an  analysis  of  the 
present  life  of  the  pupil  as  a  member  of 
society. 

II.  The  content  of  the  curriculum  must  be 
selected  by  a  determination  of  the  lacks  of 
pupils  in  the  light  of  this  analysis  of  their 
present  life. 

As  a  consequence  the  local  siurvey  is  com- 
ing into  general  use  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing curriculum  materials.  For  the  purpose 
of  selecting  the  detail  for  the  course  in  agri- 
culture here  proposed,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  a^  complete  a  survey  as  is  possible  of 
the  occupational  life  of  a  selected  county. 
A.  suggested  outline  of  procedure  in  this  sur- 
vey follows: 

The  Survey 

Tlie  first  task  of  the  survey  is  the  selec- 
tion and  organization  of  a  survey  committee. 
I  assume  that  the  State  supervisor  is  to  act 
as  a  general  director  of  the  survey.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  a  local  director 
of  field  work  who  will  serve  as  a  coordinat- 
ing agent  to  direct  the  local  field  work. 
The  logical  selection  for  local  director 
would  seem  to  be  the  county  superintend- 
ent. In  addition  a  corps  of  field  workers 
is  necessary  to  collect  the  facts  wanted 
concerning  the  unit  studied,  which  is  to 
be  the  county.  These  local  field  workers 
probably  should  include  all  high-school 
principals,  all  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the 
county,  and  representatives  of  such  other 
local  organizations  as  are  available  and 
seem  desirable .  I  n  addition ,  available  sub- 
ject-matter experts  from  the  State  college 
of  agriculture  should  be  selected  to  coop- 
erate with  the  State  supervisor  in  planning 
the  details  of  data  to  be  collected  and  to 
advise  in  the  selection  of  the  specific  occu- 
pations to  be  studied.  These  men  should 
then  undertake  the  building  of  detailed 
outlines  from  the  data  collected  to  serve  as 
guides  for  the  study  of  the  occupations 
selected.  It  then  remains  for  the  State 
department  of  education  to  build  these  out- 
lines into  a  unified  course  which  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  local  teachers  in  the  pres- 
entation of  elementary  agriculture.  The 
teacher  will  then  assemble  materials  of 
instruction  and  adapt  the  course  to  the 
particular  group  of  boys  he  has  under 
iMtruction. 


CoUeclion  of  Data 

In  general  these  facts  relative  to  occupa- 
tions both  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
should  be  determined. 

1.  The  local  importance  of  the  occupa- 
tion as  measured  by  the  number  of  workers 
employed  and  by  the  value  of  products. 

2.  The  national  importance  of  the  occupa- 
tion as  measured  by  the  same  factors. 

3.  The  probable  future  of  the  occupation: 
Is  it  stable?  Is  it  increasing  in  importance? 
Is  it  decreasing  in  importance? 

4.  The  prevailing  means  of  gaining  en- 
trance to  the  occupation. 

5.  The  outstanding  advantages  of  the 
occupation  as  measured  by  returns  to  work- 
ers and  effect  upon  them. 

6.  The  prevailing  wages  and  hours  of 
labor. 

7.  Nature  of  the  characteristic  tasks  of 
the  occupations  grouped  according  to  re- 
quirement of  physical  strength,  of  mechani- 
cal skill,  of  advanced  technical  training,  of 
the  ability  to  handle  men,  and  of  problem- 
solving  ability. 

8.  The  fundamental  relations  with  the 
public  of  workers  in  the  occupation. 

9.  The  fundamental  relations  of  workers 
to  each  other  within  the  occupation. 

The  desirable  facts  relative  to  the  boys  of 
the  county  are: 

A.  For  graduates  of  high  schools  and  for 
those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  during 
the  past  10  years. 

Facts  Desired  Relating  to  Boys 

1.  Grade  in  which  enrolled  upon  leaving 
school. 

2.  Age  upon  leaving  school. 

3.  Test  record  as  measured  by  the  Otis 
group  examination. 

4.  Date  of  lea\dng  school. 

5.  Occupation  of  father. 

6.  Occupation  entered  upon  leaving 
school. 

7.  How  he  got  his  job. 

8.  Different  occupations  followed  since 
leaving  school. 

9.  Years  in  each  occupation. 

10.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  each 
occupation. 

11.  Objections  to  present  occupation. 

12.  Reasons  for  liking  present  occupation. 

13.  Occupation  looked  forward  to  ulti- 
mately. 

14.  What  qualities  he  thinks  one  should 
have  for  success  in  the  occupation. 

15.  A^Tiat  training  he  thinks  would  be 
helpful  to  one  in  school  who  plans  to  enter 
the  occupation. 

The  desirable  facts  for  boys  in  school  are: 

1.  Grade  enrolled  in. 

2.  Age. 

3.  Otis  test  record. 

4.  Intention  with  reference  to  future 
training. 

5.  Occupation  of  ^ther. 


6.  Occupation  he  expects  to  enter. 

7.  Occupation  father  wishes  him  to  enter. 

8.  Additional  data  from  boys  who  live  on 
farms: 

(1)  Does  his  father  own  feirm? 

(2)  Size  of  farm. 

(3)  Enterprises  followed  on  the  farm. 

(4)  Size  of  these  enterprises. 

(5)  Does  he  own  any  property  indi- 
vidually? 

(6)  Has  he  any  land  set  aside  for  his  own 
use? 

(7)  What  use  has  he  made  of  this  land  in 
the  past? 

(8)  What  work  on  the  faim  does  he  habit- 
ually do? 

Inierpretation  of  Data 

The  facts  gathered  by  the  field  workers 
should  be  submitted  to  the  director  of  the 
survey  who  will  summarize  results,  select 
the  occupations  to  be  treated  in  the  course, 
and  submit  the  material  to  selected  subject- 
matter  experts,  each  of  whom  will  determine 
for  the  occupation  or  occupations  for  which 
he  is  responsible  the  significant  facts  and 
will  develop  an  outline  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  study  of  the  occupation.  These 
outlines  will  in  turn  be  built  into  a  unified 
course  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
department,  designed  to  realize  the  general 
objectives  here  presented. 

I  believe  such  a  program  will  go  far 
toward  solving  the  problems  of  rural  life. 
I  believe  such  a  program  will  provide  a  much 
better  background  for  the  development  of 
vocational  agricultural  education  in  any 
State.  I  believe  such  a  program  as  is  here 
outlined  will  set  the  pace  for  prevocational 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  I  count 
myself  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity 
of  working  with  the  forces  of  ^ricultural 
education  in  the  State  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
to  order  the  condition  of  disorder  which  is  so 
widely  prevalent  in  elementary  agricultural 
education  in  the  United  States. 


^ 


No  emergency  certificates  for  teachers 
were  granted  this  school  year  by  Nebraska's 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  \dew  of  the  fact  that  nearly  700  qualified 
teachers  were  reported  during  the  simimer 
by  county  superintendents  as  unemployed 
in  their  own  counties  and  available  to  fill 
vacancies  in  other  counties.  Surplus 
teachers  were  reported  in  53  counties, 
more  than  half  of  the  coimties  in  the  State. 


^ 


More  than  7,000  students  were  graduated 
from  Pennsylvania's  47  accredited  colleges 
and  universities  during  the  past  school  year. 
Of  these  1,980  were  preparing  for  the  teach- 
ing profession.  The  normal  schools  of  the 
State  graduated  2,618  prospecti^teachers, 
bringing  the  total^p.  to  4,i^98.  i 
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For  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Parerd'Teacher  Associations  Efftciitt  in   Raising  Standards  of  Home 

Life    and  of   Child  Care.     National  Committee  Plans  to    Establish 

NduX)rk,  of  Coordinated  Activities  for  Child  Protection 

By  FRANCES  S.  HAYES 
Chairman  CommiUee  on  Juunile  Delinquenqf,  National  Pareni'Teacher  Association 


THE  PARENT-TEACHER  associa- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  agencies  to 
prevent  the  delinquency  of  chil- 
dren. All  children  have  a  right  to  intelligent 
and  loving  guidance  in  right  doing  and 
protection  from  wrong  doing.  The  wise 
guidance  of  a  child  taxes  the  intelligence  of 
the  most  capable  and  devoted  parents. 
When  children  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  ignorant,  neglectful,  or  incompetent 
parents,  or  parents  who  are  habitually 
away  from  home  from  necessity  or  for 
pleasure,  their  natural  instincts,  uncon- 
trolled and  undirected,  find  expression  in 
ways  which  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others  and  the  laws  of  society,  and  they  are 
then  called  wayward,  bad,  neglected,  or 
delinquent. 

li  all  children  were  protected  in  their 
inalienable  right  to  be  well  bom  in  a  good 
home  with  competent  parents,  adequate 
opportunity  for  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  development,  and  intelligent  direc- 
tion in  their  work  and  play,  there  would  be 
no  problem  of  delinquency.  But  until  we 
are  wise  enough  to  insure  the  environment 
and  training  necessary  for  the  development 
of  good  citizens,  there  will  be  some  children 
who,  because  of  adult  ignorance  or  neglect, 
will  become  "socially  sick."  Their  need 
is  for  treatment  and  a  restoration  of  their 
rights,  not  punishment. 

Raise  Standards  of  Home  and  Community 

The  parent-teacher  association  can  do  an 
important  work  in  every  community  in 
raising  the  standards  of  home  and  commu- 
nity life  and  child  care.  They  can  aid  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  delinquency  by 
helping  to  create  an  informed  public  opin- 
ion which  stands  unalterably  for  good  laws, 
respected  and  enforced,  skilled  officials, 
and  the  best  known  standards  and  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  the 
care  of  neglected  and  delinquent  children. 

A  juvenile  protection  committee  in  each 
parent-teacher  association  is  the  aim  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Juvenile  Protection. 
With  a  State  chairman  in  each  State  co- 
operating with  local  chairman,  and  enlist- 
ing the  aseistance  of  social  experts,  socially 
minded  citizens.  State  officials,  and  all  organ- 
izations which  include  child  welfare  in 
their  program,  a  veritable  network  of  co- 
ordinated activities  and  strong  public 
sentiment  demanding  adequate   protection 


of  children  can  be  established.  Information 
about  how  it  can  be  done  and  is  done  is 
available.  The  need  is  for  a  generally 
available  medium  for  bringing  the  supply 
and  demand  together,  and  the  parent- 
teacher  association  seems  to  be  the  most 
logical  group. 

Each  juvenile  protection  committee  in- 
cludes some  of  the  following  activities  in 
its  plan  of  work: 

Study  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Cure 

1.  Study  of  the  cause,  prevention,  and 
cure  of  delinquency  through  reading, 
observation,  and  discussion  as  a  basis  for 
wise  procedure. 

2.  To  help  any  individual  child  who  lacks 
care,  protection,  and  guidance  in  the  home. 

3.  To  help  parents  who  for  economic  or 
other  reasons  neglect  their  children. 

4.  To  attend  juvenile  court  hearings  and 
assist  the  juvenile  judge  in  individual  cases. 

5.  Visit  local  news  stands,  motion  picture 
theaters,  parks  and  playgrounds,  pool  and 
dance  halls,  neighborhood  stores  where 
cigarettes  are  on  sale  and  petty  gambling 
machines  in  operation,  and  secure  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  objectionable  features. 

6.  Study  national,  State,  and  local  laws  for 
the  protection  of  minors,  and  aid  in  their  en- 
forcement. Secure  a  digest  of  the  laws  most 
important  for  parents  to  know  and  distribute 
widely. 

7.  To  make  survey  of  the  resources,  con- 
ditions, and  needs  of  the  local  community, 
and  work  to  make  it  a  good  and  safe  place  in 
whicJi  to  raise  children. 

8.  To  know  the  social  resources,  agencies, 
and  institutions,  local  and  State,  which  are 
available  for  the  care  and  protection  of 
children. 

9.  To  plan  a  juvenile  protection  week  or 
month,  with  exhibits,  parades,  special  pro- 
gram, public  addresses,  articles  in  the  news- 
papers, displays  of  books  for  parents  in 
libraries  and  bookstores,  etc. 

10.  To  make  available  a  list  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  character  training,  which  are 
concise,  concrete,  and  nontechnical,  and 
which  will  enlist  the  interest  and  attention 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  American  parents. 

A  suggested  outline  of  juvenile  protection 
work  may  be  obtained  from  national  head- 
quarters or  from  the  national  chairman,  also 
detailed  plans  for  conducting  specific  activi- 
ties.   By  reporting  methods  and  achieve- 


ments of  local  assodationfl  to  the  national 
chairman,  mutual  help  will  be  given  througji 
exchange  of  ideas. 

Committees  should  secure  the  cooperation 
of  teachers,  attorneys,  ministers,  pubUc- 
spirited  citizens,  and  experts  in  social  sci- 
ence, juvenile  judges  and  other  officials, 
who  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  aid  local 
groups  in  the  development  of  plans  for  ade- 
quate protection  of  children. 

No  child  will  be  neglected  or  delinquent 
when  we  learn  how  to  be  good  neighbors, 
wise  and  faithful  big  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  courageous  and  conscientious  citizens, 
all  deeply  concerned  about  the  welfare  ot 
the  children  in  our  midst. 

Nutrition  Class  in  Bloomington  (111.) 
School 

A  carefully  planned  nutrition  class  was 
instituted  by  the  parent-teacher  association 
in  the  Emerson  School  in  Bloomington,  111. 
A  physician  who  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  examined  17  children  from  the 
first  three  grades  and  each  one  was  from  10 
to  20  per  cent  under  weight.  A  report  of  the 
condition  was  then  sent  to  each  home. 

A  volunteer  trained  nurse  superviaed  the 
work  of  reconstruction  and  two  mothers 
each  week  supervised  the  dispensing  of 
milk  and  the  half-hour  morning  rest  in  the 
special  room  provided  for  this  work.  Two 
local  dairymen  donated  the  necessary  milk. 

Each  Friday  afternoon  the  children  of  the 
class,  their  mothers,  and  the  nurse  assembled 
in  the  rest  room  to  determine  the  gain  each 
week.  Records  were  kept  on  the  wall 
chart.  Credit  was  given  also  for  rest  periods 
at  home  and  additional  milk  consumed. 
Credit  was  given  the  child  for  the  attendance 
of  the  mother  at  weekly  inspections  and  for 
physical  defects  discovered  in  the  school 
examination  which  the  parents  have  had 
corrected  by  the  family  physician. 

Mothers,  doctor,  nuree,  milk  deal^s, 
school  supervisors,  and  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation cooperated  unselfishly  and  gave 
their  services  for  a  common  purpose. 

Ohio  Ranks  Third  in  Association 
Membership 

It  is  reported  that  Ohio  now  ranks  third 
in  membership  in  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions. In  five  months  this  State  advanced 
from  fifth  to  third  place  and  has  increased 
from  22,000  to  29,000  members. 

Two  unusual  types  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed  in  this  State; 
one  at  the  Ohio  State  University  consists  of 
mothers  of  students  and  several  are  in  pnc- 
tice  departments  of  the  State  normal  schools. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 

Librarian,  Bureau  of  EJucaiion 


Barnes,  Ina  G.  Rural  school  management. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1923.  XV,  303  p.  plates.  12°.  (Rural 
education  series.  General  editor,  Mabel 
Carney.) 

This  volume,  which  contributes  one  particular 
subject  toward  meeting  the  present  demand  for  the 
specialization  of  books  in  rural  education,  is  a  com- 
prehensive manual  for  use  in  preparation  for  teach- 
ing in  rural  schools.  The  work  is  based  on  the 
results  of  five  years'  exx)erience  in  training  rural 
teachers  in  West  Virginia,  supplemented  by  later 
exx)erience  in  Delaware. 

BoNSER,  Frederick  G.,  and  Mobsman,  Lois 
CoFPEY.  Industrial  arts  for  elementary 
schools.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1923.    xi,  491  p.    illus.     8°. 

Part  I  of  this  book  discusses  the  meaning  and  pur- 
poses, scope  and  organization,  and  psychology  of 
industrial  arts;  also  the  relationship  of  industrial 
arts  to  fine  arts  and  to  other  subjects.  The  princi- 
ples evolved  in  this  section  are  applied  in  Part  II 
to  the  subjects  of  foods,  clothing,  shelter,  utensil", 
records,  and  tools  and  machines,  by  means  of  sug- 
gested studies.  The  final  chapter  is  a  history  of 
the  use  of  materials  in  teaching  in  America. 

Brim,  Orville  Gilbert.  Rural  educa- 
tion; a  critical  study  of  the  objectives  and 
needs  of  the  rural  elementary  school. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1923.  xxi,  302  p.  12**.  (Rural  educa- 
tion series.  General  editor,  Mabel  Car- 
ney.) 

There  are  among  educators  two  schools  of  thought 
regarding  the  purpose  of  rural  elementary  education. 
One  group  would  vocationaUze  the  rural  elementary 
school  and  limit  its  contacts  and  ideals  to  the  rural 
community,  while  the  second  group  holds  that  the 
rural  child  should  be  socialized  in  the  largest  possible 
sense  and  be  given  as  broad  an  outlook  upon  life  as 
that  which  the  city  child  acquires.  This  study  goes 
into  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  various  proposals 
made  for  rural  education  by  first  analyzing  them  in 
detail,  and  next  establishing  the  general  principles  of 
the  "good  life"  in  its  individual  and  social  aspects. 
These  principles  are  then  applied  to  the  rural  en- 
vironment and  to  rural  educational  needs. 

Cooper,  Richard  Watson,  and  Cooper, 
Hermann.  Negro  school  attendance  in 
Delaware;  a  report  to  the  State  board  of 
education  of  Delaware.  Bureau  of  edu- 
cation, Service  citizens  of  Delaware. 
Newark,  Del.,  University  of  Delaware 
press,  1923.  xxxii,  389  p.  front.,  illus., 
tables,  diagrs.    4°. 

Although  the  non-attendance  of  colored  children 
in  Delaware  schools  and  the  reasons  therefor  are 
matters  of  local  concern,  the  findings  on  these  sub- 
jects as  presented  in  this  report  arc  statistical  facts 
of  interest  to  educational  administrators  wherever 
located.  This  extensive  study  of  negro  school  at- 
tendance was  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
similar  study  for  the  white  schoob  of  Delaware. 

Hines,  Harlan  Cameron.  Measuring  in- 
telligence.     Boston,     New    York    [etc.] 


Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1923]  xii, 
146  p.  12°.  (Riverside  educational 
monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo.) 

"The  most  important  single  movement  in  our 
current  educational  Ufe ' '  is  the  term  applied  to  meas- 
urement in  education  by  the  editor  of  this  scries  of 
monographs  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  vol- 
ume, which  concisely  states  the  alms,  principles, 
problems,  and  prc^ess  of  the  measurement  of  in- 
telligence. It  gives  In  clear,  nontechnical  language 
an  introduction  for  the  layman  to  the  study  of 
measurement  problems.  The  discussion  takes  a 
middle  course  between  the  enthusiasts  for  mental 
tests  and  those  who  reject  the  use  of  intellectual 
measurement.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  intelli- 
gence testing  and  the  inadequacy  of  present  methods 
are  frankly  recognized,  but  to  offset  this  numerous 
practical  advantages  accruing  from  mental  tests 
are  stated.  The  book  also  discusses  the  relation  of 
the  measurement  of  intelligence  to  the  aims  of  edu- 
cation and  to  democracy  in  educatlcm. 

HiNEs,  Harlan  Cameron,  and  Jones, 
Robinson  G.  Public  school  publicity 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1923.     vii,  72  p.    illus.    12°. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  recently  become 
necessary  for  the  schools  to  adopt  some  of  the  devices 
and  agencies  employed  in  the  field  of  publicity 
by  the  industrial  world,  an  attempt  is  here  made  to 
catalog  for  school  administrators  those  publicity 
methods  which  may  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
monograph  has  a  general  section  on  school  and  indus- 
trial publicity,  discusses  publicity  through  news- 
papers and  through  reports,  and  finally  gives  a 
summary  and  recommendations. 

HoLUNGwoRTH,  Leta  S.  Special  talent- 
and  defects;  their  significance  for  edu- 
cation. New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1923.  xix,  216  p.  iUus.  8°.  (Ex- 
perimental education  series,  ed.  by  M.  V. 
O'Shea.) 

The  importance  in  education  of  recognizing  indi- 
vidual differences  in  the  ability  of  pupils  is  here  set- 
forth.  There  Is  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
general  nature  of  ability,  followed  by  a  review  of  the 
bases  for  differences  among  individuals  in  ability 
in  respect  to  various  intellectual  traits  or  functions. 
Next  comes  a  detailed  presentation  of  what  is  known 
to-day  regarding  special  talents  and  defects  as  re- 
vealed in  the  more  important  subjects  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools.  The  writer  predicts  that  the 
principle  of  individual  differences  in  ability  will 
come  in  future  to  be  recognized  and  applied  in  all 
public  schools. 

An  introduction  to  reflective  thinking,  by 
Columbia  associates  in  philosophy — Law- 
rence Buermeyer,  W.  F.  Cooley,  J.  J. 
Coss,  H.  L.  Friess,  James  Gutmann, 
Thomas  Munro,  Houston  Peterson,  J.  H. 
Randall,  Jr.,  H.  W.  Schneider.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  com- 
pany [1923]    vii,  351  p.     8°. 

Much  of  the  material  treated  by  logic  in  a  formal 
and  abstract  way  is  shown  in  this  book  in  a  concrete 
and  real  setting  which  enables  the  reader  to  assimi- 
late it  to  his  own  thinking.  The  method  followed 
is  that  of  presenting  contrasting  solutions  of  a  series 


of  problems.  An  effort  is  made  to  describe  the 
characteristics  of  effective  thinking  and  to  explain 
some  of  the  methods  of  experimentation,  investiga- 
tion, and  verification  which  are  involved  in  tlie 
reflective  consideration  of  various  subjects  in  science 
and  morals.  The  work  aims  to  impart  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  processes  of  sdentiflc  thought  which 
will  enable  its  readers  to  see  man  and  the  world  in 
a  clearer,  fuller  light. 

Leonard,  Fred  Eugene.  A  guide  to  the 
history  of  physical  education.  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  Lea  &  Febiger, 
1923.  361  p.  front,  (port.)  illus.  8°. 
(The  physical  education  series,  ed.  by 
R.  TaitMcKenzie.) 

A  comprehensive  record  of  the  development  of 
physical  education  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  the  present,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
such  as  is  given  in  this  book,  was  not  previously 
accessible  in  the  English  language.  The  author. 
Dr.  Leonard,  who  Is  professor  of  hygiene  and  physical 
education  in  Oberlin  college,  has  collected  material 
for  his  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  gives 
full  attention  to  the  significant  movements  and 
leading  men  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  pbjrsical 
training. 

McCall,  William  A.  How  to  experiment 
in  education.  New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan company,  1923.  xiv,  281  p. 
tables.  8°.  (Experimental  education  se- 
ries, ed.  by  M.  V.  O'Shea.) 

The  experimental  method  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  appUed  to  the  evaluation  of  educational 
procedures.  In  order  that  this  movement  may 
attain  to  its  full  development,  it  is  necessary  for 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  to  be 
equipped  to  solve  their  own  problems  experimen- 
tally. This  volume  is  designed  to  prepare  intelligent 
teachers  to  engage  profitably  in  res^rch  work  in 
education,  even  if  they  are  not  technically  trained  in 
experimental  methods.  The  editor  of  the  series  sajrs 
this  is  the  first  book  on  educational  exi)erimentation 
to  be  published  at  home  or  abroad. 

Wheat,  Harry  Grove.  The  teaching  of 
reading;  a  textbook  of  principles  and 
methods.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Ginn 
and  company  [1923]  ix,  346  p.  diagrs. 
12°. 

The  author  presents  a  statement  of  what  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  phases  of  reading  the  teacher 
should  give,  why  it  should  be  given,  when  to  give 
it,  and  how  much  to  give,  with  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  teacher  of  reading  to  get  an  idea,  not  merely  a 
deWce.  This  plan  is  in  harmony  with  the  belief 
of  the  author  that  the  methods  and  devices  of  teach- 
ing a  given  subject  are,  in  the  main,  purely  personal 
and  are  the  effective  application  by  the  individual 
teacher  of  the  ideas  he  has  secured  of  the  guiding 
principles  upon  which  work  in  the  subject  is  based. 

Williamson,  Charles  C.  Training  for 
library  service;  a  report  prepared  for  the 
Carnegie  corporation  of  New  York.  New 
York,  1923.  4  p.  1.,  1G5  p.  front,  (map) 
tables,  diagr.     S°. 

In  preparing  this  study,  all  the  professional  library 
schools  in  the  United  States  were  visited  and  in- 
spected, and  an  effort  was  made  to  locate  the  strong 
and  weak  points  in  the  organization  of  these  schools 
and  in  the  training  offered  by  them.  Following  the 
general  discussion  is  a  summary  of  findings  and 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  service 
rendered  by  library  schools.  The  report  draws  a 
sharp  distinction  between  two  types  of  library  work, 
designated  as  ''professional "  and  "clerical,"  and  the 
preparation  of  candidates  for  each. 
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New   Order   in    Exlucational 
Cooperation 

(  Continued  from  page  t6.) 

of  home  teaching  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
magic  of  ''together,"  and  will  cany  from  her 
preschool  circle  the  inspiration  to  attempt 
what  had  seemed  the  impossible  and  to  do 
her  share  in  this  new  section  of  education. 
Carrying  the  idea  of  cooperation  on  into  the 
grades  and  the  high-school  period,  we  are 
faced  by  the  appalling  lack  of  continuity 
in  the  lives  of  the  average  boy  and  girl  of 
to-day.  Home  is  a  place  in  which  to  eat, 
sleep,  and  be  clothed  according  to  the  dif- 
fering parental  theories.  School  is  a  place 
in  which  things  must  be  learned,  things 
selected  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
department  of  public  instruction,  but  'which 
bear  little  or  no  relation  to  the  home  and 
whose  practical  future  value  in  life  as  seen 
by  the  average  pupil  is  negligible. 

Oi»er  Relationship  Between  Theory   and  Practice 

The  crying  need  in  education  to-day  is  a 
standardization  of  values,  an  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  activities  of  the 
community,  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  living. 

Manual  training,  domestic  science,  art, 
music,  mathematics  (expressed  in  terms  of 
budgeting  and  accounts  rather  than  in  alge- 
braic formulae),  chemistry,  biology,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  civics,  and  last  but  by 
no  means  least  the  understanding  and  ready 
use  of  the  English  language  are  foundation 
stones  of  good  business,  whether  in  the  home 
or  in  the  office.  The  home  must  become  the 
experiment  station  of  the  school,  and  when 
the  substance  of  school  instruction  has  been 
demonstrated  as  a  common  factor  in  com- 
munity welfare,  then  and  then  only  will 
education  be  recognized  universally  as  a 
vitally  essential  element  in  a  successful 
career. 

Practical  Method  of  Cooperation 

Through  conferences  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers this  ideal  may  be  made  a  reality,  and 
may  be  developed  until  it  completely 
covers  that  "no  man's  land"  which  now 
lies  between  the  average  home  and  the 
average  school.  The  questions  of  home 
study,  proper  food  and  sufficient  sleep, 
social  diversion  and  the  use  of  leisure  are 
all  closely  related  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  but  they  are  beyond  its  control  or 
even  its  influence  unless  the  school  has 
taken  its  place  in  the  new  unit  of  education 
and  has  linked  itself  with  the  home.  The 
parent-teacher  association  offers  the  only 
lastingly  practical  method  by  which  this 
union  may  be  effected,  by  presenting  a 
neutral  ground  on  which  the  educators  in 
home  and  school  may  meet  to  discuss  their 
common  interest,  the  child  who  is  also  the 
pupil. 
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The  intelligent  parent  who  has  been 
aroused  to  observe  and  study  the  evolution 
of  education  has  recently  been  supplied 
with  food  for  serious  and  none  too  pleasant 
thought.  Within  the  past  few  years  he  has 
seen  introduced  into  the  curriculiun  a  code 
of  morals,  the  elements  of  citizenship,  and 
the  teaching  of  honesty,  and  he  knows  that 
new  courses  are  not  added  to  the  already 
congested  roster  unless  they  meet  a  pressing 
need  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils. 

Desperate  Remedies  are  Required 

The  present  irresponsibility  and  general 
looseness  of  conduct  have  called  for  des- 
perate remedies,  and  the  effect  of  mass 
teaching  of  morality  by  means  of  an  appeal- 
ing code  is  the  subject  of  experiment  in 
various  localities. 

The  defiance  of  law  and  order,  the  in- 
difference to  the  flag  and  to  the  gift  of 
citizenship,  have  caused  a  nation-wide 
movement  for  the  Americanization  of 
Americans,  a  step  which  seemed  to  him  of 
such  importance  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
our  lamented  Chief  Executive  was  a  public 
encouragement  of  the  plan  drawn  up  by 
some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  countr5\ 

The  apparent  increase  of  lying,  petty 
thievery,  and  cheating  in  lessons  and 
examinations  in  the  schools  and  colleges  has 
influenced  a  group  of  prominent  business 
men  to  set  in  motion  the  teaching  of  honesty, 
because  they  are  discovering  that  dishonesty 
in  school  means  dishonesty  in  business.  Is 
it  not  a  fair  inference,  then,  that  in  order  to 
eliminate  dishonesty  in  the  school,  honesty 
should  be  taught  in  the  home? 

Character  education  which  begins  in  the 
school  begins  six  years  too  late.  It  was  a 
wise  teacher  who  said,  "Give  me  a  child 
until  he  is  7  years  old  and  I  care  not  who  has 
him  afterwards."  But  character  education 
must  go  back  beyond  the  child  in  the  home. 
It  must  begin  with  the  parents.  If  the  home 
teachers  differ  radically  from  the  school- 
teachers as  to  what  constitutes  honor,  truth, 
justice  and  civic  righteousness,  what  sort 
of  ideals  may  we  look  for  in  the  child  who  is 
trained  by  such  a  double  standard? 

The  taxpayer  in  the  home  is  throwing 
away  his  money  when  he  cultivates  defects 
for  the  school  to  remedy,  if  it  can. 

Must  Reckon  With  Education  of  the  Street 

The  children  come  to  the  school  with  a 
preliminary  equipment  of  character  built 
up  by  home  training  in  the  most  impression- 
able years,  and  with  this  character  modified 
by  possibly  10  years  of  "education"  they 
go  out  into  the  community,  eventually  to 
found  homes  in  their  turn  and  to  carry  into 
them  whatev^er  in  their  learning  has  related 
itself  to  life  as  they  must  live  it.  But 
children  are  not  educated  only  by  the  home 
or  by  the  school  or  even  by  both  combined. 
Five  hours  of  five  days  a  week,  for  at  most 
nine  months  of  the  year  are  allotted  to  the 


department  of  public  instruction.  As  a 
liberal  allowance,  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
may  be  set  aside  as  the  share  of  the  home. 
Even  during  the  school  year,  this  leaves 
five  hoiurs  a  day,  exclusive  of  holidays,  when 
we  have  in  operation  that  third  section  of 
our  unit,  the  community — ^the  great  school 
of  the  street.  Here  the  child,  of  whatever 
age,  meets  the  wider  social  forces — public 
opinion  as  represented  by  playmates  or  by 
gang,  sports,  organized  or  unorganized,  the 
motion  picture,  and,  later,  the  dance  hall 
and  the  automobile.  The  educator  in  home 
or  in  school  who  fails  to  reckon  with  these 
forces  fails  utterly  in  the  understanding 
of  his  or  her  duty  and  opportunity. 

Eneironment  Must  he  of  Right  Kind 

The  child  develops  through  the  scholar 
into  the  citizen,  and  the  community  is 
vitally  concerned  in  the  quality  of  citizen- 
ship which  is  produced  for  its  service. 
Environment  is  now  admittedly  more 
potent  than  heredity  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  individual.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  commimity  to  see  to  it 
that  the  share  of  the  environment  of  its 
developing  members  for  which  it  is  directly 
responsible  is  offering  them  the  right  kind 
of  education.  Sanitation,  housing,  law 
observance,  recreation,  entertainment,  re- 
ligious opportunity,  and  civic  duty  are 
matters  in  which  through  the  force  of  exam- 
ple, every  citizen  is  a  teacher,  and  in  which 
he  requires  the  assistance  of  all  the  con- 
structive elements  of  the  social  organization 
be  it  of  the  city  or  of  the  open  country. 

Only  by  means  of  the  close  association  and 
agreement  of  parents,  teachers,  and  citizens 
can  the  ideal  commimity  be  created  and 
maintained.  Without  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  need  of  a  systematic  combination 
of  these  three  factors  in  education  there  is 
little  reason  to  hope  for  an  improvement  in 
the  present  situation,  but  the  results 
obtained  where  this  combination  has  been 
effected  through  a  well  organized  and  wisely 
conducted  parent-teacher  association  have 
given  promise  of  a  future  wherein  we  shall 
not  only  see  the  development  of  the  child 
as  a  mental,  moral,  and  physical  entity, 
but  shall  also  behold  his  education  carried 
on  as  a  imit  in  home,  school,  and  community. 

State  Leaders  Meet  for  Conference 

The  New  England  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  is  held  each  year  by 
the  regional  group  consisting  of  the  New 
England  States.  Attendance  is  confined 
to  officers  of  the  conference  and  delegates 
from  each  State.  This  oi:ganization  takes 
no  action  intended  to  affect  the  States,  but 
its  purpose  is  to  bring  leaders  in  each  State 
together  for  conference,  inspiration,  and 
greater  unity. 
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Kindergartens  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

Friendly  Relations  with  Mothers  Easily  Established  by  Kindergariners. 

Parent-Teacher  Agencies  Should  Combine  with  Kindergartens  to  Demon^ 

strate  to    Young  Girls  Responsibilities  of  Motherhood 

By  LUCY  WHEELOOC 
Mtmba  Slate  Board  of  Massachuseib  Parenl'Teacher  Assoeiations 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  occupies  to- 
day a  most  important  place  in  our 
school  system.  As  a  beginning  of 
the  educational  process  it  is  more  significant 
than  any  other  stage.  In  "The  Preschool 
Child  "  Prof.  Arnold  Gesell  says  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, **It8  outer  door  opens  into  the 
homes  of  the  people  and  its  inner  door  into 
the  elementary  school,  into  which  each  year 
some  3,000,000  children  are  recruited." 

Children  of  the  kindeigarten  age  are  more 
at  home,  more  closely  connected  with  the 
mother  and  home  life  than  the  older  chil- 
dren; hence  the  kindeigartner  can  more 
easily  know  the  home  and  become  ''a 
friendly  visitor. '  *  She  can  and  should  know 
the  family  problems  and  the  home  environ- 
ment. She  should  be  a  friend  and  adviser 
to  the  mother  and  the  older  sisters  in  the 
family.  The  need  for  parental  instruction 
and  preparental  enlightenment  may  be  best 
met  by  the  kindeigartner,  as  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Gesell. 

Can  Present  Ideals  cf  Home  Ltfe 

The  Americanization  of  the  foreign  home 
can  be  better  accomplished  by  the  kinder- 
gartner  than  by  any  other  teacher.  Through 
her  visits,  through  her  mothers'  clubs  she 
can  present  the  ideals  of  our  home  life  which 
Bhould  be  adopted  by  Italian,  Polish,  Rus- 
sian, and  all  other  famiUes  and  be  made 
community  standards.  The  love  of  these 
mothers  for  their  children  is  so  strong  that 
they  are  glad  to  know  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it. 

The  kindergarten  training  schools  and 
other  teacher- training  schools  must  prepare 
their  graduates  to  function  more  wisely  in 
community  life.  All  that  concerns  the  care 
of  children  of  preschool  age  should  become 
a  part  of  their  province.  They  should  know 
that  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  neces- 
sary before  a  child  can  possess  his  right  to 


"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi 
Such  a  possession  means  a  hygienic  home 
environment  as  well  as  favorable  school  con- 
ditions. But  the  kindergarten  teacher  is 
young.  Her  knowledge  must  be  reenforced 
by  the  wisdom  of  experience.  Parent- 
teacher  associations  have  a  responsibility 
just  here.  Every  kindergarten  and  every 
school  should  have  the  active  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  wisest  men  and  women 
of  the  neighborhood.  If  the  wisest  and  most 
experienced  mothers  volunteer  to  help,  not 
only  with  school  lunches,  but  in  the  con- 
duct of  mothers'  classes  in  hygiene  and  nu- 
trition, in  home  visiting  and  instruction, 
each  kindergarten  and  each  school  may  be- 
come a  social-service  station. 

Community  RupmaiUUty  for  Welfare  of  Children 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School  of  Home  Mak- 
ing might  be  duplicated  in  a  measure  in 
many  communities  where  active  parent- 
teacher  associations  cooperate  with  Idnder- 
gartners  in  taking  community  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  children  and  for  better 
homes.  Through  the  medium  of  parent- 
teacher  agencies  in  combination  with  the 
kindergarten  demonstration  young  girls 
could  learn  something  of  the  needs  of  child- 
hood, of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
motherhood,  and  of  the  blessings  and  beauty 
of  such  child  nurture.  Nothing  which  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  a  child  or  the  wel^Eire  of 
the  homes  can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
any  right-minded  person. 

The  program  of  every  parent-teacher  as- 
sociation should  include  an  active  cam- 
paign to  understand  and  meet  the  needs  of 
the  school  neighborhood  and  to  establish 
life-saving  stations  in  every  school,  that 
every  child  may  enter  into  life  sound  in 
body  and  in  mind  as  far  as  human  aid  and 
knowledge  may  secure  such  a  happy  con- 
dition. 


That  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
continuing  their  education  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  widening  of  the  range  of 
school  activities,  combined  with  the  rise  in 
maintenance  costs  common  to  all  forms  of 
industry  and  public  service,  have  brought 
about  the  present  great  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Chicago,  throughout  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  all  over  the  United  States,  is  the 
conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  pub- 
lic education  costs  made  under  the  direction 
of  a  conmiittee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce. 


The  handbook  for  North  Carolina  entitled 
**The  Parent-Teacher  Association"  by  Har- 
old D.  Meyer,  has  been  issued  in  a  revised 
edition,  by  the  university  extension  division 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


^. 


To  discuss  problems  of  finance,  businesB 
managers  and  treasurers  of  about  20  imi- 
versities  held  a  conference  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  August  15-31,  at  the  in\'itation 
of  the  General  Education  Board. 
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State  Appropriation  for  Ejnploying 
Needy  Students 

To  assist  students  in  supporting  them- 
selves while  going  to  college,  the  Missouri 
Legislature  appropriates  money  to  pay  for 
student  labor  at  several  State  educational 
institutions.  For  the  next  two  years  |76,000 
was  provided  by  the  1923  legislature  for  this 
purpose,  the  State  imiversity  receiving 
$20,000,  each  of  the  five  teachers'  colleges 
$10,000,  and  the  school  of  mines  and  metal- 
liurgy  $6,000.  A  large  number  of  students  at 
the  State  university  earn  the  greater  part 
of  their  expenses,  and  many  of  them  are 
employed  by  the  university  in  the  library, 
on  the  farm,  in  the  mailing  room,  and  in 
the  various  administrative  offices  of  the 
university,  according  to  the  biennial  report 
of  the  board  of  curators.  Similar  work  is 
done  by  students  at  the  school  of  mines 
and  metalliu^  and  at  the  teachers'  colleges. 


Association  Members  Control  Child 
Welfare  Bureau 

Parent-teacher  associations  in  Colorado  are 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  community 
organizations  in  every  county  in  the  State 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which 
the  child  welfare  bureau  has  been  operate 
for  the  past  five  years.  Selection  of  the 
board  of  control  for  this  bureau  is  made  from 
a  list  of  names  supplied  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  congress  of  mothers 
and  parent-teacher  associations.  Three  mem- 
bers of  this  board  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  State  and  two  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The 
purposes  of  this  bureau,  according  to  the 
law,  are  to  gain  wiser  and  better  trained 
parenthood ,  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school 
into  closer  relation,  to  assist  in  Americaniz- 
ing the  homes  of  foreigners,  and  to  cultivate 
such  a  healthy  and  happy  childhood  as  shall 
insure  the  development  of  an  ideal  citizen- 
ship for  the  State. 

Teachers'  College  Maintains  Asso- 
ciaticm  Organizer 

The  extension  division  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers'  College  maintains  the  services  of 
a  lecturer  and  organizer  for  parent-teacher 
associations,  who  works  through  county 
superintendents  as  far  as  possible.  Local 
communities  are  expected  to  pay  expenses. 
The  extension  division  serves,  first,  com- 
munities interested  in  organizing  parent- 
teacher  associations;  second,  those  in  which 
the  organizations  have  become  dormant  and 
need  revising,  third,  those  associations 
already  well  organized,  which  need  speakers 
for  special  occasions. 
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Ideals  of  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociations. 

Resolidions  Adopted  by  National  and  Staie 

Conventions  Show  Great  Diversity  of  Aims. 

Prohibition  and  Child  Labor 

pARENT-TEACHER  associations  all  over 
*  the  country  are  using  their  influence  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  children.  Beside 
doing  active  work  in  their  respective  com- 
munities, these  associations  are  giving  tlieir 
sup{>ort  to  certain  prof)osed  national  and 
State  legislation,  the  enactment  of  which 
they  believe  would  benefit  children,  and 
they  are  also  urging  other  organizations, 
parents,  and  school  authorities  to  cooperate 
in  gaining  the  best  possible  conditions  for 
children  in  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Resolutions  Show  Wide  Ranie  oj  Interests 

Study  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  at  their  convention, 
and  of  those  adopted  by  the  various  State 
branches  shows  a  wide  range  of  interests. 
Character  education,  thrift  education,  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  obscene  books  to  high- 
school  students,  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  maternity  and  infancy  in  accordance  with 
the  Sheppard-Towner  Act,  and  study  of  the 
kindergarten  are  favored  by  the  national 
Congress,  according  to  resolutions  adopted 
at  their  1923  convention.  It  was  also 
resolved  that  all  State  superintendents  of 
public  instruction  be  requested  to  add 
establishment  of  a  parent-teacher  association 
to  the  requirements  for  a  standard  school. 

Six  movements  which  have  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  congress  for  some  time  were  again 
indorsed.  These  are:  Peace  through  inter- 
national agreement,  enforcement  of  laws 
prohibiting  alcoholic  liquors,  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  allow  a  national 
child-labor  law,  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
the  promotion  of  physical  education,  in- 
creased Federal  aid  for  vocational  training 
in  homemaking,  and  establishment  of  a 
Federal  department  of  education.  Many 
State  branches  have  expressed  approval  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  national 
congress. 

Propose  Bills  Faeoring  Kindergartens  and  Libraries 

Various  bills  proposed  for  enactment  by 
State  legislatures  are  supj)orted  by  State 
parent-teachers       associations.  Several 

branches  urge  passage  of  laws  which  \^'ill 
provide  kindergartens;  among  these  are  the 
Arizona,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  branches. 
Bills  for  the  establishment  of  county  libra- 
ries are  favored  by  the  associations  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Montana.  Proposed  laws 
enforcing  school  attendance,  increasing  the 
number  of  required  school  years,  providing 
for  crippled  children  and  for  mental  defec- 


tives, and  simplifying  the  school  code  are 
supported  in  various  States. 

Many  of  the  resolutions  do  not  concern 
legislation,  but  it  is  expected  that  public 
opinion  will  be  influenced  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  ideas  expressed  in  these  resolutions 
and  by  the  continued  work  that  the  members 
are  doing  to  further  their  plans.  Better  mo- 
tion pictures  are  sought  by  many  branches, 
including  Arizona,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Washington. 
Establishment  of  a  student  loan  fund  to  help 
pupils  to  remain  in  school  is  urged  in  Michi- 
gan, Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Many  other 
measures  are  supported  by  the  >'arious 
branches,  such  as  movements  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  of  music,  and  of 
physical  training,  for  removal  of  unpatriotic 
history  textbooks  from  the  schools,  for  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools,  for  parent- 
teacher  association  courses  in  the  State  uni- 
versity, and  for  establishment  of  juvenile 
courts. 

School  Officers  Favor  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations 

Louisiana  was  the  forty-fourth  State  to  be 
organized  into  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  ParentrTeacher  Associations, 
with  a  membership  of  over  2,000  and  about 
40  local  organizations. 

State  Superintendent  Harris  urged  super- 
intendents in  every  parish  and  the  principals 
in  all  the  schools  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  forming  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations in  their  respective  schools.  The 
result  of  the  support  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent is  shown  in  the  consummation  of  a 
State  organization. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IN 
THIS  NUMBER 

Health  Aspects  of  the  World's  Chil- 
dren   -    -    -    Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 

New  Order  in  Elducational  Coopera- 
tion   -    -    MargareUa  Wills  Reeve 

University  Recognizes  Parent -Teacher 
Movement. 

Jan  Ligthart,  the  Dutch  Pestalozzi  -  - 
P.A.Diels 

Mother's  Reading  Circle  Successfully 
Conducted  -  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Toll 

Demands  Intelligent  Care  in  Preschool 
Period    -    -    Mrs.  Clifford  Walker 

The  Burden  of  Woman  -  -  -  - 
Jno.  J.  Tigert 

Study  of  Elementary  Rural  School 
Agriculture    -    Eustace  E.  Windes 

For  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency   -    -    -    Frances  S.  Hayes 

Kindergartens  and  Parent -Teacher 
Associations    -    -    Lucy  Wheelock 


How  New  Jersey  Organizes 
County  Associations 

Five  Local  Associations  May  Have  County 

Council.     Tfiachers    and  Patrons   Repre- 

sented.     Chairman  Member  of  Board 

By  MRS.  D.  W.  COOPER 
President  New  Jersey  Branch  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associatioru 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  branch  of  the 
National  Oongrees  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Aasociations  was  organized 
in  counties  in  1912.  New  Jersey  has  21 
counties,  20  of  which  have  county  councils 
of  parent-teacher  associations.  These  coun- 
cils preserve  the  unity  of  the  State  organi- 
zation and  promote  its  growth.  Members 
gather  inspiration  and  vision  to  go  forward 
in  their  own  communities  and  in  their  o^n 
homes. 

The  New  Jersey  plan  is  as  follows:  When 
a  county  has  five  parent-teacher  assodationfl 
belonging  to  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions it  is  ready  for  a  county  council.  The 
State  board  sends  an  invitation  to  these  five 
associations,  and  also  to  any  others  in  the 
county,  to  attend  a  meeting  at  some  central 
point  in  the  county.  The  State  president 
presides  over  this  meeting  and  explains  the 
work  of  the  State  and  national  organizations 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  county 
councils.  A  vote  to  form  a  county  council 
is  taken.  Only  members  of  both  State  and 
national  organizations  can  vote.  A  nomi- 
nating committee  is  then  proposed  from  the 
floor,  one  teacher  and  two  parents,  and  the 
officers  are  duly  elected.  The  chairman  of 
the  nominating  committee  is  a  voting  mem- 
ber of  the  State  board.  County  officers 
together  with  the  president  and  secretar}' 
of  each  organization  constitute  the  board  of 
directors  which  meets  not  less  than  twice  a 
year.  At  such  times  an  open  meeting  is 
held. 

The  board  of  directors  has  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies.  Officers  and  directors  are  elected 
biennially.  The  success  of  the  New  Jersey 
organization  is  attributed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  county  uiuts  which  tend  to  stabiUze 
the  work. 

Study  Class  in  Parent-Teacher  Work 

The  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Council  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  maintains  a  study 
class  in  parentrteacher  work.  The  piupoee 
is  to  develop  leaders  for  the  work.  Some  of 
the  subjects  discussed  are:  "A  demonstia- 
tion  of  a  model  organization,"  "Develop- 
ing the  duties  of  officers,"  "Standing  com- 
mittees and  members."    . 

Boys  at  the  Boston  Trade  School  are  taught 
safety  along  with  their  trades. 
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Recent  German  Experiments    Honored  Educational  Aims 
in  Folk  Schools  Remain  Unaltered 


Some  Have  Been  Educational  Adventures  Rather  Than  Experi- 
ments.    School  at  Heller au  Aims  to  Embody  Best  of  All  Coun- 
tries.   Hamburg  Venture  Removes  All  Disciplinary  Restraints. 
No  Time  Schedules  at  Waldorf  School 

By  PETER  H.  PEARSON 
Specialist  in  Foreign  Education 

SCHOOL  EXPERIMENTS  in  Germany  were  first  limited  to 
measurable  factors  mainly  of  a  psychological  character. 
Later  the  experiments  sought  statistics  and  other  details  with 
respect  to  parallelism  in  the  development  of  the  child's  physique 
and  intellect  at  different  years,  hence  the  right  alternation  between 
work  and  rest,  handwork  and  brain  work,  the  succession  of  subjects 
and  the  proper  age  at  which  each  should  be  begun.  WTien  the  findings 
pointed  toward  new  departures  in  teaching, 
practice  groups  and  classes  were  organized  to 
meet  the  new  ideas  with  respect  to  their  prac- 
ticable character.  Such  classes  have  usually 
been  started  as  voluntary  undertakings 
by  indi\ddual  institutions  or  communities. 
The  membership  in  these  groups  has  been 
small  for  the  reason  that  in  case  of  unfavorable 
results  the  experimental  group  could  easily 
be  absorbed  by  schools  as  usually  conducted. 

Several  cities  like  Chemnitz,  Freiberg,  and 
Lobau  have  conducted  experiments  with  the 
first  three  or  four  classes;  others  like  Augs- 
bui^,  Berlin,  Dortmund,  Dresden,  Hamburg, 
Leipzig,  Mannheim,  and  Munchen  have 
conducted  such  schools  under  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  authorities  and  have,  there- 
fore, done  their  work  within  the  entire  frame- 
work of  the  organization. 

The  "Zentralinstitut  fur  Erziehung  und  Unterricht"  in  Berlin 
collected  and  elaborated  the  results  and  the  findings.  The  attempt 
was  made  by  this  institution  to  gather  the  experimental  details 
and  to  correlate  them  in  a  scientific  synthesis.  TheGerman 
Teachers*  Association  with  its  various  affiliated  branches  has  for 
years  been  engaged  in  similar  endeavors.  Li  the  institutes  for 
experimental  physiology  and  pedagogics  at  Munchen  and  Leipzig 
special  facilities  have  been  available  for  this  work.  Berlin  has, 
however,  been  the  headquarters  for  the  elaborators  which  were 
under  the  management  of  the  German  Teachers  *  Association.  This 
organization  has  aimed  to  issue  a  report  every  five  years  stating 
what  new  teaching  practices  have  made  their  way  among  the 
German  folk  schools  and  to  what  extent  these  practices  may  be 
regarded  as  established. 

( Continued  on  page  66.) 
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Function  of  University  to  Develop  Mastery  and  Discriminating 
Judgment.    Opportamty  for  Liberal  Study  Must  Not  be  Denied 
to  Persons  Below  the  Intellectual  Average.    If  Existing  Institu- 
tions Are  Not  Sufficient,  Others  Must  be  Supplied 
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By  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 
Secretary  of  State 

E  COME  to  the  university  atmosphere  with  a  sense  of 
crowds,  of  pressure,  of  excitement,  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  created  by  the  mass  of  things.  In  taking 
account  of  these  conditions  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 
nothing  novel  in  dismal  forebodings.  The  other  day  I  came  across 
this  well-considered  appraisal  in  which  the  distinguished  jurist, 
Chancellor  Kent,  over  90  years  ago  passed  judgment  up^on  his  own 
time.  ' ^  We  live, ' '  said  he,  speaking  i n  1 836, 
"in  a  period  of  uncommon  excitement.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  restless,  presumptuous, 
and  revolutionary.  The  rapidly  increasing 
appetite  for  wealth,  the  inordinate  taste  for 
luxury  which  it  engenders,  the  vehement 
spirit  of  speculation  and  the  selfish  emulation 
which  it  creates,  the  growing  contempt  for 
slow  and  moderate  gains,  the  ardent  thirst 
for  pleasure  and  amusement,  the  diminishing 
reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  the 
disregard  of  the  lessons  of  experience,  the 
authority  of  magistracy,  and  the  venerable 
institutions  of  ancestral  policy,  are  so  many 
bad  symptoms  of  a  diseased  state  of  the 
public  mind."  Kent  could  see  the  forces 
of  destruction,  but  with  all  his  keenness 
and  wisdom  he  utterly  failed  to  take  account 
of  the  conserving  forces  and  the  processes 
of  a  vigorous  and  sound  development. 
But  because  we  do  not  yield  to  pessimism  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  ignore  the  unprecedented  situation  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  Our  universities  and  colleges  are  giving  much  thought 
to  the  question  how  they  can  save  the  Nation,  but  their  first 
duty  is  to  consider  how  they  can  save  themselves.  We  are  flooded , 
disarranged,  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  force  of  numbers. 
Our  ancient  institutions  are  compelled  to  resort  to  processes  of 
selection  that  they  do  not  favor.  Unable  to  accommodate  all, 
they  are  creating  extraordinary  tests  to  discover  those  deemed 
to  be  best  fitted  for  their  privileges.  I  enter  no  objection  to 
this  course  where  there  is  plainly  no  alternative.  But  in  some 
way   America  must  continue  to  provide  the    opportunities    of 


Remarks  at  a  dinner  to  President  Angell  of  Yale  University,  held  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  connection  with  the  convocation  at  Brown  University. 
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liberal  education  for  the  average  man.  We 
must  train  leaders,  we  must  give  of  the  best 
to  the  best,  but  democracy  needs  not  simply 
a  chosen  few  but  the  elevation  of  the  stand- 
ards of  life  and  thought  among  the  masses  of 
the  people  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 
We  need  not  simply  technical  and  profes- 
flional  schools,  business  and  commercial 
schools,  vocational  training,  but  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  liberal  study  for  those  who  may 
not  be  intellectually  the  most  promising. 
If  our  existing  universities  and  colleges  are 
compelled  to  restrict  their  numbers,  others 
must  be  supplied.  No  one  who  desires  and 
who  is  reasonably  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  higher  education  should  be  denied  it 
in  our  great  democracy  because  of  lack  of 
leeources. 

Delusive  Facility  in  Acquiring  Information 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  age  of  the  motor, 
the  *•  movie,"  and  the  radio,  which  with 
freedom  of  locomotion,  novel  and  easy  inti- 
macies, and  the  ever-present  and  constantly 
expanding  enterprise  of  the  press  give  us  a 
delusive  facility  in  acquiring  information. 
It  is  the  day  of  the  fleeting  vision.  Concen- 
tration, thoroughness,  the  quiet  reflection 
that  ripens  the  judgment  are  more  diflicult 
than  ever. 

Facility  of  communication  is  agreeable 
and  useful,  but  it  leads  not  only  to  making 
more  numerous  and  importunate  the  de- 
mands of  every  calling,  but  to  a  vast  waste  of 
time  by  rendering  easy  countless  intrusion 
up>on  serious  work.  A  host  of  organizations 
spring  up  to  give  an  artificial  insistence  to 
these  demands.  I  think  that  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  public  oflicers  that  it  is  not  the 
proper  work  of  the  office  that  wears,  but  the 
unceasing  requirements  of  those  who  have 
little  to  do  with  the  public  business  and  by 
their  constant  importunities  for  extra-official 
attention  use  up  the  nervous  energy  which 
should  be  devoted  to  public  service.  But 
so  important  is  the  maintenance  of  good- 
will, so  generous  are  our  American  expecta- 
tions, that  it  may  be  said  that  a  public  officer 
gives  about  one-half  his  time  in  contacts 
which  are  really  unnecessary  in  order  that  he 
may  be  in  a  position  to  serve  the  other  one- 
half. 

Aims:  Mastery  arul  Discriminating  Judgment 

Despite  all  changes  in  condition,  the  old 
educational  aims  remain  unaltered — mastery 
and  discriminating  judgment.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  the  university  to  develop  mere 
mental  agility,  a  craving  for  intellectual  sur- 
prises, a  dominant  desire  in  the  language  of 
the  day  to  be  able  to  "sell"  something,  to 
"put  something  over."  In  the  world  of 
slight  attention,  of  content  with  fleeting  im- 
pressions, of  inaccuracies,  when  the  daily 
food  consists  largely  of  rumors  and  conjec- 
tures so  treated  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  facts,  where  the  truth  is  almost  always 
belated  and  is  apt  to  appear  after  keen  inter- 


est has  been  lost,  it  is  far  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  our  institutions  of  learning  should 
recognize  that  their  chief  function  is  to  main- 
tain the  standards  of  sober  and  correct  judg- 
ment and  a  fine  disdain  for  those  who  make 
motion  a  substitute  for  thought.  I  believe 
in  the  freedom  of  learning,  in  the  splendid 
liberty  of  instruction  which  was  safeguarded 
by  the  memorable  charter  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, but  the  atmosphere  of  our  universities 
and  colleges  should  be  such  as  to  discounte- 
nance those  teachers  who  are  not  content 
with  the  prizes  of  distinction  which  fall  to 
the  quiet,  industrious,  and  exact  searchers 
for  truth,  but  seek  notoriety  by  sensational 
methods  and  by  purvejdng  hasty  generaliza- 
tions and  imperfectly  considered  observa- 
tions upon  matters  believed  to  be  of  imme- 
diate public  interest.  There  is  no  objection 
to  the  desire  for  vividness,  and,  of  course, 
there  can  and  should  be  no  restraint  upon 
eager  interest.  There  is  no  objection  to  real- 
ism; on  the  contrary,  we  demand  it  if  it  will 
only  be  realism  and  show  life  whole. 

Unifying  Force  of  Common  Sense 

When  we  speak  of  education  in  democ- 
racy, we  have  in  mind  not  simply  the 
individual  opportunity  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge and  to  possess  the  agreeable  resources 
of  cultivation.  We  are  thinking  of  the 
requirements  of  citizenship,  and  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  a 
vast  population  where  sound  administration 
is  increasingly  difficult.  We  are  blessed 
with  the  imifj'ing  force  of  common  sense, 
but  a  thousand  questions  demand  the 
answers  of  experts;  not  theorizing,  still  less 
the  clamor  of  mere  partisans,  or  the  twisted 
reasoning  of  the  propagandists  of  the  in- 
terests or  prejudices  of  particular  groups, 
but  the  close  and  impartial  analysis  of 
trained  minds.  We  look  out  upon  a  world 
afflicted  with  distemper.  Suspicion,  dis- 
trust and  hatred  are  rife  and  the  seeds  of 
strife  have  been  lavishly  sown.  Still  with 
all  the  unrest  that  exists  there  are  the  grati- 
fying results  of  industry,  the  reassuring 
evidences  in  many  countries  of  the  play  of 
recuperative  forces.  We  can  not  change 
untoward  conditions  by  preachments.  In 
each  case  you  might  examine,  you  would 
find  sincere  convdctions  of  national  interest, 
a  deep  sense  of  grievances,  age-long  antipa- 
thies, historic  ambitions,  and  rivalries. 
We  have  no  right  to  feel  superior.  When  our 
conceptions  of  national  interest  are  involved 
we  can  develop  as  much  intensity  of  feeling 
as  any  people.  If  democracy  is  to  achieve 
its  aims,  if  peace  among  the  nations  is  to  be 
assured,  it  will  depend  upon  the  supremacy 
of  the  disposition  to  be  reasonable  and  just; 
that  is,  upon  the  influence  of  reasonable 
men. 

No  Substitute  for  Discipline  of  Life 

You  can  not  make  the  University  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  discipline  of  life;  and  in  all 


our  educational  schemes  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  you  can  not  by  the  study  of 
books  obtain  the  equivalent  of  contact  with 
men.  But  you  can  create  an  attitude  that 
favors  understanding  and  disseminate  the 
knowledge  of  conditions  that  leads  to  an 
exact  appreciation.  As  we  observe  the  pro- 
fusion of  educational  opportunity  not  only 
through  varied  courses  of  instruction,  but 
in  the  multitude  of  books  and  periodical, 
of  dramatic  portrayal  by  word  and  picture, 
we  realize  that  what  is  needed  is  not  more 
information  but  better  judgment,  not  more 
bulletins  but  more  accuracy  of  statement 
and  a  better  assimilation.  And  as  we  con- 
sider the  welter  of  controversies  and  the 
dangerous  clashes  of  interest,  we  come  to 
place  our  reliance  not  upon  emotional  appeal 
but  upon  the  processes  of  reason  and  the 
dominance  of  those  who  have  not  lost  emo- 
tional power  but  have  been  able  to  hold 
passion  in  check. 

Must  Yield  Serenity  and  R^ecUon 

To  the  extent  that  the  Univer8it>'  merely 
reproduces  the  rush,  the  hustle,  and  the 
rapid  give  and  take  of  life,  to  the  extent 
that  it  fails  to  yield  serenity  and  reflection, 
it  sacrifices  its  great  capacity  for  service  in 
a  tumultuous  world.  The  true  victories  of 
life  go  to  the  men  of  mastery  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment.  It  is  the  business  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  to  produce  them. 

Influence  of  Music  Upon  a  Nation 

* 'Gymnastics  for  the  body,"  says  Plato, 
**and  music  for  the  soul."  Music  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  it  had  a  correspond- 
ingly great  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Its  spiritual  influence  is  needed  in 
the  materialistic  age  in  which  we  are  li\'ing, 
and  it  should  not  be  neglected  in  the  schools. 
In  the  hour  of  song  preceding  the  academic 
school  work  of  the  day,  social  solidarity  is 
promoted  and  the  effect  of  this  socialization 
remains  in  spite  of  adverse  influences. 
Similar  results  are  attained  through  com- 
munity singing  by  adults. 

Technical  instruction  in  music  is  excellent 
training  for  the  mind  in  scientific  accuracy 
and  precision,  for  music  is  based  on  the  re- 
lations of  tones  to  each  other,  mathemati- 
cally worked  out,  and  mathematics  is  the 
bedrock  of  the  art.  The  study  of  music 
inquires  into  the  natiu-e  of  concords  and  dis- 
cords, and  enables  us  to  find  out  the  pro- 
portion between  them  by  numbers. 

Many  persons  never  acquire  a  technical 
knowledge  of  music,  but  ever\'one  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  appreciate 
it.  The  schools  can  do  much  to  instill  a 
taste  for  the  best  music  in  their  pupils,  and 
this  effort  by  the  schools  will  eventually 
elevate  the  taste  of  the  public  in  general.— 
H.  R.  Evans. 
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American  Education  and  the  Kindergarten 

Appropriate  Training  at  Most  Opportune  Time  for  the  Duties  oj 

Citizenship  and  of  Life.     Respect  for  Rights  of  Others  and  Habits 

of  Healthful  Lining.    Attitude  of  Scientific  Investigation 

By  MARY  G.  WAITE 
Assistant  Specialist  in  KinJeriorten  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


AMERICAN  education  means  educa- 
tion for  citizenship.  The  kinder- 
garten provides  opportunities  for 
the  b^:inning8  of  this  kind  of  education  by 
teaching  the  children  to  respect  the  rights 
and  belongings  of  their  schoolmates  and  to 
obey  the  niles  made  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  whole  group.  It  also  provides 
opportunities  for  children  to  learn  fair  play, 


to  share  their  toys,  tools,  and  work  as  well 
as  their  responsibilities  and  privileges. 

American  education  means  education  for 
healthful  living.  The  kindergarten  provides 
opportunities  for  the  beginnings  of  this  kind 


of  education  through  the  games,  rhythmic 
exercises,  and  the  use  of  simple  play  appa- 
ratus. It  also  helps  by  insisting  upon  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  upon  neatness  of  work  and 
arrangement  of  materials,  and  upon  right 
habits  at  the  kindergarten  luncheon. 

American  education  means  education  for 
work.  The  kindergarten  provides  opportu- 
nities for  the  beginnings  of  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation by  training  for  skill  in  the  use  of  such 
tools    and    materials    as    scissors,    crayons, 


paper,  clay,  blocks,  boxes,  hammers,  hoes, 
and  housekeeping  and  store  toys.  As  chil- 
dren gain  ability  to  handle  materials  and 
tools  they  are  stimulated  to  plan  a  p\ece  of 
work,  to  get  the  necessarv'  information  and 
skill  to  accomplish  it,  to  finish  the  work, 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  well  done. 

American  education  means  education  for 
the  right  use  of  leisure.  The  kindergarten 
pro\dde8  opportunities  for  the  beginnings  of 
this  kind  of  education  by  helping  children 
to  enjoy  wholesome  sports  and  games,  to 
gain  pleasure  from  good  stories,  music  and 
pictures  suitable  for  their  age,  and  to  find 
joy  in  the  ever-changings  aspects  of  nature. 

American  education  means  education  in 
the  use  of  good  English.  The  kindergarten 
provides  opportunities  for  the  beginnings  of 
this  kind  of  education  through  stories, 
poerrs,  conversations,  and  the  cultivation 


of  correct  speech  habits.  This  work  lays 
the  foundation  for  reading,  literature,  and 
phonics  in  the  grades. 

American  education  means  education  for 
intelligent  living.  The  kindergarten  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  the  beginnings  of  this 
kind  of  education  by  encouraging  children  to 
investigate  the  materials  with  which  they 
play  and  work,  and  to  experiment  with 
them;  to  ask  questions  about  their  play  and 
work  problems;  and  to  exchange  ideas  with 
each  other  and  the  teachers.  The  children 
are  also  given  sense  training,  so  that  they  may 
be  better  able  to  recognize  information  when 
it  comes  to  them. 

American  education  means  education  for 
spirituxil  living.  The  kindergarten  provides 
opportunities  for  the  beginnings  of  this  kind 
of  education  by  helping  children  to  under- 
stand that  all— children,  teachers,  parents, 
and  everyone  are  subject  to  the  same 
eternal  laws  of  the  universe.  It  also  pro- 
Aides  opportunities  for  children  to  watch  and 
wond(»r  at  the  unfolding  life  of  seeds  and 
bulbs  and  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
chrvsalis. 


Local  Officers  Reminded  of  School- 
house  Defects 

Wide  variation  in  the  condition  of  New 
Jersey  school  buildings  is  shown  by  the 
results  of  a  survey  made  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  during  the  past 
year.  The  scores  in  the  different  counties 
ranged  from  47.5  per  cent  for  Sussex  County 
to  78.5  per  cent  for  Union  County.  The 
ratings  were  made  by  means  of  a  score  card 
according  to  which  a  perfect  score  was 
assigned  to  any  school  house  fully  meeting 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  State 
building  code  as  to  the  safety,  health,  and 
comfort  of  the  children.  These  require- 
ments take  into  consideration  such  things 
as  lighting,  ventilation,  heating,  fire  haz- 
ards, and  sanitary  conditions.  Information 
was  asked  on  such  features  as  playgrounds, 
gymnasiums,  domestic  science  rooms,  and 
lunchrooms,  but  no  ratings  were  given  on 
these. 

The  average  score  of  all  the  school  build- 
ings in  the  State  was  66.9  per  cent  of  the 
minimum  requirements.  This  low  average 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
school  buildings  now  in  use  were  built  before 
the  establishment  of  the  present  building 
code,  says  a  report  of  the  survey,  and  many 
of  these  old  buildings  do  not  meet  the  pres- 
ent requirements. 

Records  of  the  resulte  have  been  placed 
on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents to  assist  administrators  in  direct- 
ing school  housing  programs  in  the  various 
districts.  The  survey  aimed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  condition  of  school  plants  by 
pointing  out  to  local  school  authorities  the 
defects  of  the  buildings  under  their  charge 
and  by  calling  attention  to  the  State  mini- 
mum requirements  for  school  buildings.  It 
is  expected  that  the  records  will  provide 
accurate  data  for  use  in  comparing  conditions 
in  different  parts  of  the  State. 


t$j 


Public  Library  for  Island  of  Guam 

As  the  beginning  of  a  public  library  in 
the  Island  of  Guam,  the  American  Junior 
Red  Cross  has  collected  and  sent  to  the 
governor  of  the  island  400  books,  the  gifts  of 
the  Boston  junior  high  schools  and  of  a 
private  donor.  It  is  expected  that  several 
more  installments,  to  complete  a  library  of 
1,000  books,  will  be  stmt.  School  children 
are  virtually  the  only  natives  who  can  read 
English,  so  the  chief  need  at  present  is  for 
children's  books.  A  few  elementary  tech- 
nical books  are  also  desired,  and  in  the  next 
installment  the  Junior  Red  Cross  \\\\\ 
endeavor  to  include  books  giving  first  lessons 
in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  plumbing, 
electricity,  law,  and  civil  government. 
The  American  Library  Association  has  given 
advice  in  arranging  the  plans.  ^-^  ^ 
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Making  Progress  in  Education 
for  Health 

Long  Neglected  Because  the  Day  Was  too 

Short,     Pupil  now  Understands  He  is  His 

Brothers  Keeper 

By  J.  F.  ROGERS 
Specialist  in  SJnol  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Education 
«ttEALTH   DAY"   chines  last  in   the 

■n.  celebration  of  American  Education 
Week,  but  the  beet  is  usually  re8er\'ed  for 
the  last  of  the  feast,  and  everyone  acknowl- 
edges, openly  or  tacitly,  that  health  is  our 
most  valuable  asset  in  life.  Education  for 
health  has  had,  however,,  a  hard  time  in 
gaining  some  recognition  and  it  is  not  long 
since  the  school  took  little  or  no  special 
account  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  child. 

There  were  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness 
of  purely  mental  training  for  a  long  while 
back,  and  Rabelais,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Spencer,  and  others  had  much 
to  say  about  conserving  and  developing  the 
health  and  phj^que  of  the  child.  They 
were  listened  to  with  respect  and  often  with 
approval  but  the  school  day  was  too  short 
and  the  curriculum  too  crowded  to  put  such 
views  to  practical  piu-pose;  but  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  of  late.  Efforts  are  put  forward 
to  make  the  conditions  of  school  life  the 
best  for  health  and  for  work.  The  child  is 
having  his  hampering  bodily  defects  re- 
moved or  improved  and  his  faulty  habits  of 
living  corrected,  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  economy  in  his  daily  progress 
in  school  work.  An  automobile  that  is  out 
of  order  or  is  badly  fueled  can  not  behave  as 
if  it  were  in  good  repair  and  supplied  with 
good  gasoline.  Why  should  we  exp>ect  any 
more  of  the  himian  machine? 

Must  Hat>e  Common'Senst  Attention 
Most  of  us  do  not  appreciate  that  we 
are  physico-chemical  machines,  controlled 
through  marvelously  sensitive  batteries 
and  that  these  machines  must  receive  some 
common-eense  observation  and  attention 
each  day  if  we  are  to  get  the  most  work  and 
play  out  of  them.  As  the  English  medical 
service  act  reads:  "The  broad  requirements 
of  a  healthy  life  are  comparatively  few  and 
elementary  but  they  are  essential."  It  is 
these  few  essentials  which  the  new  educa- 
tion in  health  is  extending  to  the  child  by 
methods  which  aim  at  habit  formation. 

Play  is  the  result  of  abundant  nutrition 
and  its  normal  outflow  in  muscular  activity, 
but  there  ifl  need  of  time  and  place  for  such 
expreeEdon  of  energy.  Between  faulty  home 
hygiene,  lack  of  room,  and  curtailment  of 
recess  periods  the  child  has  been  too  much 
deprived  of  the  health  accompanying  and 
health-giving  privileges  of  play.  Play- 
groimds  are  often  cramped  and  the  periods 
devoted  to  bodily  recreation  are  still  too 
brief  but  we  are  doing  better  along  these 
lines. 


Finally,  the  new  education  is  giving  the 
pupil  some  conception  of  the  fact  that  be- 
sides looking  after  himself  he  should  also 
be  his  brother's  keeper  in  matters  of  health, 
and  that  he  can  and  should  take  a  hand  in 
the  prevention  of  communicable  disease  and 
in  creating  conditions  which  make  for  the 
healthier  living  of  others. 

Health  Day  may  now  be  last,  but  some 
day  the  last  may  be  first  on  the  program 
for  Education  Week. 

American  Spelling  Compared 
with  British 

List  of  50  Words  Most  Frequently  Mis^ 

spelled  in  American  College  Entrance  £x- 

aminations  Dictated  to  English  Pupils 

BRITISH  and  American  students  mis- 
spell different  words,  according  to  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  made  by  the  Teachers 
World  of  London.  This  inquiry  was  sug- 
gested by  the  results  of  a  study  by  J.  A. 
Lester,  of  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology.  In  this  study  a  list  was  com- 
piled of  the  50  words  most  frequently  mis- 
spelled in  compositions  written  by  2,414 
candidates  for  college  entrance  during  seven 
years.  It  was  suggested  by  F.  B.  Kirkman 
in  the  Teachers  World  that  a  similar  list  be 
compiled  from  the  work  of  British  pupils. 
As  a  preliminary  inquiry  an  effort  was 
made  to  find  out  to  what  extent  the  same 
words  are  misspelled  by  pupils  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain. 
Teachers  in  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  dictated  these  50  words  to  1,254 
elementary-school  pupils  and  reported  the 
results. 

Words  Presented  to  Different  Age  Groups 

It  was  not  intended  to  use  the  tests  to 
compare  the  two  groups  of  pupils  with  re- 
gard to  spelling  ability  but  to  find  out 
which  words  were  easiest  and  which  hardest 
for  each  group  to  spell.  The  American  boys 
and  girls  whose  spelling  was  studied  were 
high-school  graduates  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  18,  and  the  English  boys  and  girls 
were  elementary-school  pupils  of  10  to  13 
years  of  age,  so  that  no  legitimate  comparison 
could  be  made  of  their  spelling  ability. 
This  difference  in  age  seemed  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  words  mis- 
spelled, for  the  younger  pupils  apparently 
found  the  length  of  certain  words  a  diffi- 
culty in  itself.  The  25  words  in  the  list  of 
50  which  were  most  frequently  misspelled 
by  the  British  elementary-school  pupils 
contained  altogether  229  letters,  and  the 
other  25  contained  only  160.  The  length 
of  the  words  apparently  did  not  affect  the 
spelling  of  the  American  high-school  gradu- 


ates for  the  long  and  short  words  were  about 
equally  divided  in  the  distribution  accord- 
ing to  misspelling. 

Of  the  10  words  most  commonly  mis- 
spelled by  the  British  pupils  only  one, 
** committee,**  is  also  among  the  10  meet 
commonly  misspelled  by  the  American 
pupils.  The  word  most  frequently  mis- 
spelled by  the  America  pupils  was  "too, ' 
whereas  this  word  was  forty-third  in  order 
of  frequency  on  the  list  of  words  mis- 
spelled by  British  pupils.  ** Together" 
was  fourth  on  the  American  list  and  forty- 
ninth  on  the  British.  The  Teachers  World 
concludes  that  a  special  list  should  be 
made  up  for  British  pupils  after  careful 
investigation  of  their  most  common  errors, 
and  that  the  list  should  be  divided  into  three 
sections  according  to  the  ages  of  the  pupil*^. 
It  also  suggests  that  the  general  list  be  sup- 
plemented by  local  lists  because  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country  special  language  diffi- 
culties are  found. 

Plans  for  "Appreciation  «and  Good- 
Will  Day" 

To  develop  good  will  in  home,  school,  and 
community,  and  to  lead  to  a  spirit  of  inter- 
national good  will  that  will  prepare  for  a 
world  federation  in  the  future,  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  will  celebrate  Appreciation  and 
Good  Will  Day  during  American  Education 
Week.  One  day  of  that  week  will  be  chosen 
by  parent-teacher  associations  in  many 
schools  for  holding  brief  informal  programs 
on  such  subjects  as  the  value  of  education, 
loyalty  to  the  flag,  conservation  of  physical, 
social,  and  moral  health,  and  training  for 
parenthood.  At  these  meetings  it  will  be 
emphasized  that  the  public  school  is  the 
greatest  gift  offered  by  democracy,  and  that 
the  present  cost  of  education  is  not  too  great. 
The  value  of  education  to  the  child  will  be 
stressed,  and  it  will  be  urged  that  children 
should  not  leave  school  to  go  to  work  at  the 
end  of  the  compulsory  period.  The  thanks 
of  the  community  will  be  offered  to  the 
teachers  for  their  work,  and  parents  urged 
to  cooperate  with  them.  Efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  fathers  attend  these  celebra- 
tions, as  well  as  mothers  and  teachers,  and 
the  programs  will  be  given  at  a  time  when 
the  fathers  can  attend. 

Teacher  Is  President  of  Iowa 
Assodaticm 

Iowa  is  the  only  State  in  which  a  teachff 
is  the  president  of  the  State  branch  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  Miss  Carolyn  B. 
Forgrave,  a  teacher  in  Perry,  Iowa,  is  the 
president  of  the  Iowa  Branch. 
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Educational  Matters,  Swedish 
and  American 

Impressions  and  Reflections  from  a  Recent  Study  Tour  in  the  United  States. 

Effective  Use  of  Assembly  Rooms  is  Best  Feature  of  American  Instruction. 

Socialized  Recitations  Impressive 

By  PER  SKANTZ 
Sen/or  Master,  Melkrud,  Sweden 

[Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  P.  H.  Pearson] 


WHEN  THE  EDITOR  of  School 
Life  asked  me  for  an  article  I  told 
him,  *' Gladly,  provided  I  do  not 
have  to  make  it  too  ecientiiic."  Hence  I 
have  chosen  the  above  caption  that  I  may 
ireely  cull  memory  pictures  both  from  my 
native  country  and  from  my  vividly  interest- 
ing sojourn  among  American  schools  and 
educators. 

Upon  arriving  at  an  American  school 
three  factors  ranged  themselves  within  my 
view:  The  building,  the  child,  and  the 
teacher — the  institutioTiy  the  object  of  the 
education^  and  the  soul  of  the  education. 
Everywhere  I  found  large,  well  lighted,  and 
splendidly  equipped  institutions.  They 
suffered,  however,  from  the  same  handicap 
as  our  own  institutions;  they  were  over- 
crowded. This  corroborates  the  well-known 
fact  that  spiritual  culture  finds  difficulty  in 
keeping  pace  with  material  advance.  I 
therefore  made  the  class  room  the  particular 
object  of  my  interest,  especially  the  forum, 
the  stage  where  this  was  included  in  the 
building  plan.  Here  I  found  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  language  work,  and  never  did  I 
enter  a  school  of  this  kind  without  one 
thought  uppermost:  "This  is  the  best  fea- 
ture in  American  instruction." 

Swedes  Neglect  Oral  Language  Wor^ 

In  my  own  country  are,  to  be  sure,  as- 
sembly rooms  at  many  schools,  but  no  stage 
for  dramatic  representations.  The  oral  part 
of  the  language  work  in  our  schools  is  a  fea- 
ture of  our  instruction  that  is  greatly  neg- 
lected. The  new  instruction  plan  of  1919, 
it  is  admitted,  orders  oral  exercises  in  the 
folk  schools,  but  viewing  it  as  a  whole  such 
instruction  exists  yet  only  on  paper.  And 
there  it  will  remain  as  long  as  exercises  in 
oral  presentation  are  not  cast  into  an  ordered 
system  and  as  long  as  rational  speech  drill 
including  dramatics  is  not  a  part  of  the  in- 
struction programs  of  our  higher  schools  in- 
cluding teachers'  training  institutions.  The 
result  is  that  the  average  Swede  who  by 
nature  harbors  a  certain  dislike  for  public 
speaking  will  remain  a  poor  speaker. 

The  flag  surmounting  the  school  building 
gladdened  me,  but  it  would  have  done  this 


to  a  greater  degree  if  more  of  the  flags  had 
been  in  good  condition;  so  many  of  them 
were  faded  and  sooty  that  I  often  had  to 
make  the  deduction  by  way  of  anticipation 
and  inference  that  it  was  the  *  *  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  that  I  saw.  A  former  contributor 
to  School  Life  says  that  at  Swedish  schools 
you  see  for  the  most  part  only  the  flag  pole. 
True,  but  if  it  is  a  defect  we  can  console 
ourselves  with  the  .  psychological  tenet 
that  what  we  continually  have  before  our 
eyes  we  finally  do  not  see  at  all. 

Children  AcUoe  in  Classroom  Work 

With  the  heaving  motion  of  a  stormy 
ocean  trip  still  in  my  system  I  entered  one 
day  class  5-B  in  a  school  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  had  not  been  seated  there  long  be- 
fore my  traditional  conception  of  teaching 
practice  also  began  to  sway  and  waver. 
The  children  asked,  answered,  made  obser- 
vations and  objections,  gave  reasons  for 
their  views,  searched  through  handbooks 
and  encyclopedias  for  proof.  The  teacher 
sat  quietly  at  her  desk  except  now  and  then 
when  she  answered  a  question  to  settle  a 
troublesome  point.  And  everything  moved 
on  with  exemplary  orderliness.  Wide- 
awake interest,  eagerness,  and  commend- 
able boldness  beamed  in  all  eyes. 

At  the  close  of  the  recitation  I  had  to  see 
the  "printing  office  I"  I  was  directed  to  a 
comer  of  the  school .  A  case  of  type  and  some 
cards  cut  into  sizes  on  a  table  and  the  sim- 
plest possible  printing  press — this  was  the 
entire  printing  plant.  But  there  they 
printed  a  paper  with  the  delightful  name 
"Thought  and  Things.''  No  doubt  the 
editor  and  contributors  were  the  proudest 
and  happiest  in  the  United  States.  During 
my  stay  in  the  United  States  I  saw  and  read 
many  papers,  but  a  copy  of  Thought  and 
Things  occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  my 
bookcase. 

Americans  Travel  New  Roads  Unafraid 

Later  on  I  had  similar  experiences  in 
other  places,  especially  in  Chicago.  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  different  methods  and 
systems,  each  focused  on  the  solution  of 
some  chief  education  problem.  Some- 
times the  book  was  made  the  center,  some- 
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times  the  pupil,  and  sometimes  the  machine. 
Regarding  the  value  of  this  or  that  system 
opinions  unavoidably  differ.  One  thing  is 
sure:  All  give  proof  of  boldness  and  the 
desire  to  travel  new  roads  unafraid — ex- 
perimentation, in  fact — a  commendable 
trait  that  has  always  characterized  the 
American  Nation.  The  ideas  existed  be- 
forehand. They  are  for  the  most  part 
Froebel's  and  Rousseau's.  Their  universal 
transmutation  into  practice  appears  to  be 
America's  great  contribution  to  our  culture. 
One  form  of  menace  hangs  over  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  education,  namely,  that  the 
factory  gradually  moves  into  the  school  or, 
if  you  please,  the  school  moves  into  the  fac- 
tory. Scissor  activities  and  the  noise  of 
machinery  are  equally  objectionable  in 
schools.  It  is  a  question  of  keeping  the 
right  balance  between  "manual  training" 
and  theoretical  instruction,  between  the 
education  of  the  hand  and  the  brain,  and 
between  these  and  the  heart.  In  my  way 
of  thinking  the  balance  is  at  present  dipping 
dangerously  toward  the  former. 

Business  and  Art  PoinU  of  View 

Buildings,  methods,  and  systems  are  all 
very  well  but  by  no  means  everything. 
Personality  is  everything,  particularly  in 
matters  of  education.  Whatever  you  reach 
by  eiicperimentation,  the  teacher  will,  after 
all,  remain  the  soul  of  the  school.  And 
right  here  I  take  the  liberty  of  placing  my 
finger  on  a  sensitive  spot  in  the  education 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe. 

It  is  an  open  fact  that  great  care  and  cost 
is  expended  on  the  education  of  dogs  and 
horses.  In  Sweden  the  chief  of  the  royal 
stables  holds  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the 
scale  of  rank.  This  kind  of  educational 
work  is  intrusted  only  to  persons  of  par- 
ticularly excellent  competence.  Should 
not  exceptional  qualifications,  theoretical 
and  personal,  be  demanded  all  the  more  of 
those  who  are  to  teach  and  train  human 
beings?  And  should  they  not  be  assigned 
proportionately  high  places  in  both  the 
salary  and  the  social  scale?  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  the  case.  Why?  Because  one 
looks  at  the  school  and  its  work  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business. 

School  No  Place  for  Factory  Methods 

Hence  a  calculation  such  as  the  factory 
manager  makes:  Such  or  such  a  number  of 
teachers  are  needed  and  they  cost  so  or  so 
much;  how  can  we  get  them  at  the  least 
expense?  This  principle  governs  their  ap- 
pointment and  discharge  in  the  factory  and 
on  the  farm.  This  reasoning  applied  to  the 
schools  is  faulty  because  it  has  a  faulty  point 
of  departure. 

To  instruct  and  to  educate  is  not  a  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  creating  of  spiritual  values 
that  can  not  be  measured  nor  expressed  in 
money  equivalents.     It  is  art.     A  real  edu- 
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cator,  by  the  grace  of  God,  is  an  artist.  His 
work  must  be  judged  not  only  as  to  its  social 
values  but  from  the  artist's  viewpoint — ^nay, 
more  than  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  eter- 
nity. Only  the  most  ideally  endowed  indi- 
viduals, gifted  with  the  highest  talent  as 
educators  and  enriched  by  studies,  men  and 
women,  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  part 
in  the  work  of  education. 

Men  Teachers  Hard  to  Find 

I  pondered  long  on  where  America's  men 
teachers  were  to  be  foimd.  Except  in  the 
manual-training  activities  I  found  them 
mostly  in  colleges,  especially  in  the  South. 
In  Chicago  I  saw  one  now  and  then  in  the 
high  schools  and  in  Boston  in  the  inter- 
mediate classes.  I  thought,  "Is  instruction 
in  the  elementary  stages  looked  upon  as  a 
less  worthy  and  fitting  occupation  for  a 
man?"  But  then  I  thought,  siirely  this  can 
not  be.  Here  I  see  husky  chaps  selling 
lemon  juices  in  a  drug  store,  or  measuring 
cloth  in  a  shop,  or  writing  figures  in  ledgers. 
Surely  the  great  art  of  education  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  less  worthy  pursuit  than  these 
and  other  occupations  down,  indeed,  as  far 
as  to  the  street  sweeps.  But  one  day  I  got 
the  explanation  from  th^  sole  man  teacher 
of  a  school  I  visited:  "The  salary  is  too  low 
for  a  man,"  and  he  might  have  added  "and 
the  position  too  insecure  for  all  teachers." 
These  are  the  two  darkest  points  in  America's 
system  of  instruction,  so  it  seems  to  me.  If 
these  points  can  not  be  eliminated,  Amer- 
ican education  will  never  be  what  it  could 
be,  no  matter  how  much  one  experiments 
with  methods  and  systems. 

We  feel  sorry  for  a  family  where  the 
father  has  died.  We  judge  that  they  have 
thereby  sustained  a  loss  both  materially  and 
morally.  Why  should  we  not  in  a  similar 
way  look  upon  the  great  family  comprising 
the  schools? 

Women   Teachers  Compeierd  but  Lack  Elndurance 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  saying  that  I  have 
found  women  teachers  unequal  to  their  task. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  the  schools  I  visited, 
usually  in  the  larger  cities,  I  have  found 
many  that  gave  evidence  of  astonishing 
ability.  I  found  them  wide  awake;  they 
showed  interest,  energy,  and  tact  in  dealing 
with  the  pupils.  But  I  have  also  found 
among  them  symptoms  of  overexertion,  too 
heavy  teaching  loads,  women  teachers  fagged 
and  with  nerves  keyed  up  to  the  point  of 
snapping.  Your  teachers,  men  and  women, 
have  no  idea  of  *  *  composure  for  work,"  much 
less  do  they  know  the  significance  of  the 
blessed  word  "independence."  They  seem 
to  be  three-fold  dependent — dependent 
with  regard  to  the  school  authorities,  to  the 
parents,  and,  mirabile  dictu,  to  the  pupils. 
WTiat  an  untroubled  and  secure  position  we 
Swedish  teachers  have  in  comparison  with 
them. 
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Surely  the  great  body  of  American  teach- 
ers is  worthy  of  the  same  advantages.  On 
them  rests  the  culture  of  their  generation. 
They  hold  the  Nation  together  as  a  imit. 
Give  your  teachers  a  thorough  training,  a 
generous  salary,  and  secure  tenure  of  posi- 
tion and  they  will  do  great  things.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  the  United  States  has  a 
long,  long  way  to  go  in  expanding  and  en- 
riching ita  spiritual  culture. 

What  I  have  written  here  is  only  a  small 
part  of  my  memory  pictures  and  reflections 
from  my  study  trip,  but  I  can  not  include 
them  all  in  a  single  article.  Lastly,  I  wish 
to  express  my  regards  and  my  thanks  to  all 
the  educators  I  met  for  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  shown  me.  Many  of  the  persons 
I  met  I  number  among  the  best  people  I 
have  met  in  my  whole  course  of  life. 

Notes  of  Education   in 
Czechoslovakia 

By  EMANUEL  V.  UPPERT 
Comenius  InsUiui  of  Pedagogy 

Organizations  desiring  to  establish  evening 
centers  for  adult  education  must  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  ministry  of  education, 
according  to  regulations  recently  issued. 
All  such  centers  must  fulfill  certain  condi- 
tions designated  by  the  ministry. 


To  study  the  needs  of  the  schools  with  a 
view  to  instituting  reforms,  the  ministry  of 
education  has  organized  a  conunittee  of  16 
persons  in  intimate  touch  with  the  various 
types  of  schools.  The  committee  will  formu- 
late plans  for  improving  the  schools  and  will 
consult  with  other  educational  experts  to 
obtain  their  judgment  on  details.  The  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  lu-ban  (grammar) 
schools  will  be  specially  studied. 


Training  of  secondary-school  teachers, 
moral  education,  and  relation  between  the 
family  and  the  school  were  discussed  at  an 
international  congress  of  secondary-school 
teachers  held  at  Prague  during  the  last  week 
in  August.  These  discussions  were  based 
on  the  answers  to  questionnaires  which  had 
been  previously  issued.  To  stimulate  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  secondary  schools  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  work  of  these  schools  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Association  of  Czechoslovak 
Secondary-School  Teachers  and  the  Come- 
nius Institut  of  Pedagogy  and  shown  in 
connection  with  the  congress.  More  than 
8,000  persons  visited  the  exhibition,  which 
lasted  two  weeks. 

Nineteen  high  schools  of  New  York  City 
have  collaborated  in  preparing  a  book 
entitled  "Our  City— New  York." 


Universities   Prepare  Parent- 
Teacher  Programs 

Dtfiniieness  and  Direction  Given  to  (f^ori^ 

of  Associations  Which  Otherwise  Mi^U 

Appear  Without  Serious  Purpose 

By  ELLEN  C  LOMBARD 
Director  of  Home  Education,  Bureau  of  Edaeatbn 

«X>fAKING  IT  GO,"  is  the  tide  under 

^^^  which  the  University  of  Oregon 
has  laid  out  a  comprehensive  pn^rram  for 
the  use  of  the  parent-teacher  associations  in 
Oregon.  This  service  is  much  needed  in 
all  the  States  and  already  several  State 
universities  and  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  recognized  the  need  and  have 
supported  parent-teacher  work  by  the  prep- 
aration of  programs. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the 
parent-teacher  associations  is  the  develop- 
ment of  its  program.  Here  and  there  are 
organizations  working  along  in  a  desultory 
fashion,  with  no  objectives,  merely  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  least  resistance.  Some  of 
the  organizations  are  paralyzed  because  of 
lack  of  proper  leadership.  In  them  meet- 
ings are  held  regularly  without  being  vital- 
ized by  a  definite  working  program,  attend- 
ance is  desultor>%  and  often  membeiB 
attend  only  because  of  personal  loyalty  to 
the  leader. 

In  addition  to  the  University  of  Oregon, 
the  Universities  of  North  Carolina,  Indiana; 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  have  issued  valuable 
programs  that  are  useful  to  leaders  in 
planning  their  programs.  State  and  Na- 
tional organizations  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations have  also  issued  programs  from  time 
to  time. 

According  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  programs  should  include 
a  discussion  of:  The  parent- teacher  asso- 
ciation and  its  histor>' ;  school  building  and 
equipment;  school  grounds;  playgrounds 
and  playground  work;  the  preschool  child; 
visual  education;  health  and  the  schools; 
health  in  the  community;  the  school 
child's  lunch;  adolescence  and  sex  educa- 
tion; libraries  and  reading;  children's 
reading;  the  teacher  and  the  community; 
school  consolidation;  school  l(^lation, 
recent  and  proposed;  immigration  and 
American  citizenship;  juvenile  protection; 
recreation  and  social  standards;  country 
life,  etc.  These  suggestions  are  accom- 
panied by  a  wealth  of  informative  material 
as  well  as  references. 

Program-making  occupies  an  important 
place  in  courses  in  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion work  which  have  been  recently  in- 
augurated for  leaders,  school  superintend- 
ents, and  teachers  by  several  of  the  State 
universities  and  normal  schools  and  exten- 
sion divisions  of  State  departments  of 
education. 
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Library  Service  to  Rural  Schools 

Good  Editions  of  Good  Books  Elspecially  Necessary  Where  Habit  of  Reading  is  not  Fully 
Developed.    Personal  Relationships   Promote   Understanding  of  Value  of  Books  in 

Building  Citizens 

By  GEORGIE  C  McAFEE 
Head  oj  Exttmion  Department,  EtamMe  ( Ind.)  Public  Library 


WHAT  IS  the  greatest  lack  in  country 
children?  Out  of  years  of  experi- 
ence, a  rural  teacher  replies, 
**  Imagination.  My  children  see  only  the 
obvious  in  books  and  in  life."  Fundamen- 
tally the  country  child  is  the  same  aa  any 
other,  but  he  needs  an  equal  chance  with 
others.  An  inherited  narrow  outlook,  bom 
of  physical  isolation,  hedges  him  about. 

How  shall  we  meet  these  limitations? 
The  first  answer  is,  of  course,  "With  the 
best  books  in  the  best  editions  in  schools  and 
homes."  Tact  is  needed  in  introducing 
these  "best  books."  Some  time  ago,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  a  school,  a  big,  awkward  boy 
slouched  up  and  looked  over  the  shoulder 
of  a  lad  who  was  interested  in  The  Muti- 
neers. After  gazing  at  the  book  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  turned  to  the  librarian  and  said, 
"Is  he  a  famous  author?"  "Yes."  "Then, 
if  he  is,  I  don't  want  the  book;  famous 
authors  are  no  good."  Some  one  had  been 
trying  to  drive  that  boy  into  good  reading, 
and  he  was  filled  with  suspicion. 

doe  Country  Children  New  Books 

Good  editions  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  rural -school  library.  It  is  worse 
than  a  mistake  to  send  to  the  coimtry  chil- 
dren books  which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness on  the  shelves  of  city  libraries.  Yet 
we  know  that  this  is  done,  in  places  where 
county  and  city  taxes  are  not  kept  separate, 
and  where  so  much  "service"  is  sold  to  the 
county.  The  best  books,  in  the  freshest 
covers  and  the  most  inviting  editions  are 
none  too  good  to  help  the  country  child 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  reading 
habit. 

Nothing  will  so  vitalize  the  books  in  a 
rural  school  as  will  stories,  told  informally, 
naturally,  as  the  occasion  and  the  children 
present  themselves.  To  country  children, 
who  have  little  variety  in  their  lives,  the 
telling  of  a  story  is  an  event.  It  sinks  into 
their  minds,  quickens  their  appreciation, 
and  adds  to  their  happiness.  Pictiu^es  have 
their  place  in  this  education  by  the  library. 
Mounted  pictures  for  decoration  and  for 
study,  and  stereoscopes  with  their  colored 
pictures  of  birds  and  animals  and  foreign 
countries,  are  more  than  welcome  to  the 
teacher  of  a  one-room  school,  imbelievably 
bare  in  its  equipment.  Even  in  modem, 
well-equipped  buildings,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  this  sort  of  supplementary 
material. 


How  shall  we  bring  to  teachers  an  appreci- 
ation of  children's  books  and  of  their  place 
in  the  life  of  the  child?  Dean  Bailey  said, 
"A  new  race  of  country  teachers  needs  to 
arise."  I  think  a  new  race  is  arising.  The 
old  type  of  country  teacher,  narrow,  satis- 
fied, dogmatic,  is  fast  gi\4ng  way  to  the  new 
type,  alert,  intelligent,  ambitious.  Are  we, 
as  librarians,  rising  to  meet  this  new  race  of 
teachers?  If  we  were  wise  enough  in  ex- 
perience, and  big  enough  in  our  understand- 
ing, and  as  acquainted  with  children's 
literature  as  we  ought  to  be,  we  could  give 
our  country  teachers  what  they  have  a  right 
to  expect — and  one  of  the  hardest  problems 
of  the  rural  child  would  have  been  solved. 

Librarian  Should  Attend  Teachers   Institute 

Sincerity  in  personal  relationships  is  essen- 
tial, for  the  librarian,  no  matter  how  strong 
her  sense  of  social  service  and  her  knowledge 
of  books,  can  do  very  little  without  the 
teacher.  A  survey  of  the  schools  of  a 
county,  in  cooperation  with  the  county 
superintendent  when  school  libraries  are 
being  organized,  will  give  the  work  the  right 
focus  in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  and  provide 
a  good  working  basis.  The  regular  presence 
of  the  county  librarian  as  one  of  the  recog- 
nized officers  at  county  institutes  is  of 
inestimable  benefit.  Books  which  correlate 
with  the  school  outline  of  study  may  be  on 
display  and  questions  of  library  policy 
should  be  freely  discussed.  In  this  way 
many  problems  are  adjusted  which,,  if  left, 
might  grow  into  misunderstandings. 

The  more  ]:>er8onal  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  librarian  and  the  teachers,  the 
better  will  be  the  chance  of  winning  them  to 
an  active  partnership  and  to  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  books  in  the  building 
of  citizens.  It  is  not  too  much  to  exj)ect 
country  teachers  to  keep  accurate  statistics, 
to  make  good  use  of  books,  and  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  interpreter,  not  only  for  the 
needs  of  the  children,  but  also  for  the  needs 
of  the  entire  community. 

Reference  Books  in  All  Classrooms 

But  if  we  expect  100  per  cent  cooperation, 
we  must  be  ready  to  give  100  per  cent 
service.  Simple  reference  books,  such  as 
the  World  Book  and  the  World  Almanac, 
should  be  placed  in  grade  schools  of  20  or 
more  children.  Shelf  books  which  have 
reference  value,  such  as  English  and  Ameri- 
can literatures,   collective  biography,  and 


poetry  collections  should  be  supplied. 
Teachers  have  a  right  to  expect  material  on 
request,  not  one  or  two  weeks  later,  when 
the  subject  haa  been  left  behind. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  invite  the  country 
teachers  to  come  in  to  the  library  at  certain 
times  during  the  school  year,  when  there  are 
new  books  for  distribution.  In  Evansville, 
we  have  found  a  library  party  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  to  be  of  great  mutual 
benefit.  Personal  invitations  are  sent  out, 
and  the  teachers  are  asked  to  come  in  on  a 
certain  day  and  select  theif  books  for  the 
coming  year.  Several  thousand  books  are 
arranged  on  tables,  racks,  and  broad  window 
ledges  of  the  large  lecture  room  in  one  of  the 
branch  libraries.  Posters  tell  what  class  of 
books  is  to  be  found  in  each  group.  Flowers 
brighten  the  long  room,  and  an  iced  drink  is 
'  served  to  the  teachers,  many  of  whom  come 
over  miles  of  dusty  roads.  This  conference 
gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  not  only  to  realize  that  she  is  part  of 
a  large  scheme,  but  also  to  exercise  her  indi- 
vidual choice  in  book  selection.  It  gives 
us  a  chance  to  begin  again  with  old  friends 
and  to  make  new  ones.  It  starta  the  year 
with  the  right  feeling  of  team  work. 

Standards  of  taste  follow  in  the  train  of 
an  awakened  sense  of  appreciation.  It  is 
not  for  the  librarian  to  sit  in  judgment  when 
a  child  or  his  teacher  asks  for  a  book 
obviously  beyond  the  pale  and  calls  it 
"good."  If  only  the  best  books  are  sup- 
plied, and  if  these  are  talked  over  together, 
without  consciousness  of  superiority  on 
the  one  side,  or  unwilling  acceptance  on  the 
other,  the  reader  will  come  in  time  to  his 
own  conclusions.  Our  part  is  constructive, 
not  destructive.  If  we  pour  in  the  good 
generously  enough,  the  poor,  the  mediocre, 
and  the  bad  will  eliminate  themselves. 

Can  Not  Eoade  Responsibility  to  Children 

With  more  than  15,000,000  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  20  living  in  the 
rural  districts  of  our  country  we  can  not 
deny  either  the  amazing  proportions  of  the 
rural  library  problem  nor  evade  our  own 
responbibility  for  meeting  it  squarely.  A 
large  program  means  that  we  must  look  for 
lai^e  people,  and  that  we  must  make  greater 
investment  of  time,  of  money,  and  of  effort. 
We  need  more  efficient  county  librarians 
with  wide  vision,  a  knowledge  of  books, 
and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  child 
psychology  and  of  rural  life  and  problems. 

We  need  definite  records,  def'mite  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  build.  We  need 
careful  analysis  of  our  own  service.  We  are 
too  prone  to  lump  people  and  problems. 
We  must  learn  to  think  in  terms  of  the  in- 
dividual. We  need  to  encourage  the  in- 
clusion of  a  well-equipped  library  room  in 
our  new  rural  schools.  We  need  the  nucleus 
of  a  good  library  in  every  country  school 
throughout  our  country  with  "a  shelf  of 
books  for  a  one-room  school "  as  a  minimum. 
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Philippine    Agricultural 
School  is  Successful 

Secondary  School  Conducted  by  Philippine 

Government  a  Model  for  Schools  in  Eastern 

Colonies  of  Other  Nations 

By  MERLE  A.  FOSTER 
Associate  Staiisiician,  Bureau  of  Education 

EIGHT  HUNDRED  boys,  representing 
all  the  social  classes  and  most  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  enrolled 
in  the  four-year  course  of  Central  Luzon 
Agricultural  School  at  Mufioz,  Nueva  Ecija. 
In  a  single  class  as  many  as  20  tribes  have 
been  represented,  Moros,  Christians,  and 
Pagans.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
dependable  students  come  from  the  "wild 
tribes." 

Self-GovemmerU  Aids  School  Adminisiraiion 


The  school  is  essentially  a  self-governing 
town  with  its  own  council,  president,  judge, 
police  and  sanitary  officers,  elected  or 
appointed  from  among  the  students  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  giving  the  boys  a 
very  practical  training  in  self-government 
this  plan  greatly  reduces  the  disciplinary 
work  of  the  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators. In  most  cases  the  boys  seemed  able 
to  settle  minor  infractions  of  school  rules 
about  as  well  as  the  teachers,  and  with  lees 
friction;  only  the  more  serious  cases  were 
handled  by  the  superintendent;  all  students 
had  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  student  court  but  this  right  was  very 
seldom  exercised. 

The  student  body  is  divided  into  two 
groups.  During  the  morning  one  group 
attends  academic  classes  while  the  other 
group  conducts  the  affairs  of  the  student 
town.  At  noon  the  groups  exchange  places 
and  the  students  of  the  morning  become 
rice  farmers,  vegetable  raisers,  house  build- 
ers, blacksmiths,  ante  repairmen,  store 
clerks,  or  bankers,  according  to  their  assign- 
ment for  industrial  work.  These  aasign- 
ments  are  changed  from  time  to  time  to  give 
each  boy  a  variety  of  industrial  experience; 
at  least  two  years  of  his  assignment  must  be 
practical  farm  work.  The  morning  workers 
spend  the  afternoons  in  classes  studying  the 
theory  of  the  work  they  have  been  doing. 

The  industrial  work  is  intensely  practical. 
Actual  crops  are  raised  and  sold  by  the 
students,  shop  work  is  rated,  and  students 
are  paid  for  Uieir  work  on  the  basis  of  the 
market  value  of  the  product.  Many  of  the 
boys  pay  their  school  expenses  from  money 
earned  by  worlc  done  on  the  school  reserva- 
tion. 

LUe  to  Eat?    Then  Work 

Such  a  practical  environment  and  atmos- 
phere very  quickly  impresses  the  idea  of 
"no  work,  no  chow"  upon  the  new  student, 
and   the  result  is  usually  a  very  marked 


improvement  in  his  efficiency  and  a  more 
serious  effort  to  produce  definite  results. 

Because  of  the  large  income  to  the  students 
themselves,  and  the  indirect  returns  to  the 
school,  the  support  from  Government  funds 
amounts  to  considerably  less  than  half  the 
total  cost  of  operation,  and  there  are  some 
hopes  that  the  institution  will  in  time  even 
approach  entire  self-support. 

Graduates  of  previous  years  have  gone  to 
all  parts  of  the  Philippines,  and  such  a  large 
percentage  of  them  have  been  successful 
that  there  is  now  a  long  waiting  list  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  coiu^se.  Students 
who  enter  and  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
do  the  hard  work  required  are  quickly  re- 
placed by  more  desirable  boys,  and  the  stu- 
dent who  completes  the  full  four  years 
receiv.3s  offers  of  a  nimiber  of  different 
•  opportunities,  even  before  graduation,  by 
the  large  plantations,  implement  firms,  and 
the  various  Government  bureaus  which  re- 
quire men  who  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  work  hard  under  difficulties. 

Official  representatives  from  other  Govern- 
ments have  carried  away  ideas  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  schools  in  their  eastern 
colonies;  Fiji  went  even  further  than  this 
and  employed  the  principal  of  the  school  to 
establish  a  similar  school  in  that  crown 
colony.  Java  is  already  considering  the  idea 
of  half-time  unit  vocational  schools  and  has 
sent  a  group  of  her  high  officials  to  make  an 
investigation  of  *  *  Mr.  Moe*B  school.  * '  They 
reported  very  favorably  upon  what  they 
found. 

Students*    Loan    Fund    Established 
by  Association 

To  assist  worthy  students  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  the  Tennessee  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Association 
has  placed  a  simi  of  money  in  the  university 
treasury  as  the  nucleus  of  a  self-perpetuating 
scholarship  loan  fund.  This  fund  will  be 
administered  according  to  the  regulations 
for  other  loan  funds  of  the  university.  The 
scholarship  thus  founded  is  known  as  the 
* 'Annie  L.  Crutcher  Parent-Teacher  Loan 
Scholarship." 

"Mixers"  Promote  Solidarity  Among 
School  Patrons 

A  unique  feature  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, is  the  parent- teacher  "mixer" 
which  is  held  each  year  in  Wenatchee, 
Wash.  All  circles  in  Wenatchee  join  in 
what  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  important 
event  of  the  year.  Each  dfcle  provides 
one  feature  of  the  entertainment  for  which 
20  minutes  is  allowed.  These  mixers  are 
regarded  as  important  factors  in  preserving 
the  unity  of  tlie  patrons  of  the  parent-teacher 
associations. 


School  Credit  for  Home 
Reading 

Good  Reading  an  Integral  Part  of  School 

Course.    Pupils  Read  from  One  to  Poor 

Books  a  Month 

TO  AID  children  in  acquiring  ease  in 
silent  reading,  the  schools  and  the 
public  library  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  cooper- 
ate in  encouraging  the  reading  of  good  books 
at  home.  School  credit  is  given  for  home 
reading,  by  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed  in 
Munhall,  Pa.  This  plan  is  described  in  a 
bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Youngstown 
public  library.  Home  reading  is  considered 
a  regular  school  subject.  A  record  of  books 
read  is  entered  on  the  pupils*  monthly 
report  cards,  so  that  more  importance  is 
attached  to  reading  under  this  plan  than  to 
ordinary  unoi^nized  reading.  The  books 
are  the  property  of  the  school  board,  and  the 
teachers  keep  the  records  of  borrowers. 
The  public  library  attends  to  the  delivery  of 
books  to  and  from  the  schools  and  supervises 
the  teachers'  records.  The  children  make 
their  own  selections  from  lists  of  books  that 
have  been  carefully  chosen  and  graded  by 
committees  of  teachers.  These  books  are 
discussed  in  class  by  teacher  and  pupils,  and 
each  pupil  makes  a  brief  written  report  of 
each  book  that  he  has  read. 

Each  pupil  reads  at  least  one  book  a 
month  but  not  more  than  one  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  library  gives  a  cer- 
tificate to  each  pupil  who  has  read  10  or 
more  books  and  adds  a  gold  seal  to  the 
certificate  for  each  5  books  read  beyond  the 
required  number.  Credit  is  not  given  for 
more  than  25  books.  More  than  half  the 
pupils  usually  win  these  certificates.  The 
library  issues  a  teacher's  pamphlet  for  each 
grade,  containing  a  list  of  books  for  the  grade 
and  a  record  sheet  for  each  book  on  which 
to  enter  the  names  of  pupils  borrowing  it. 
On  each  of  these  sheets  is  a  300-word  descrip- 
tion of  the  book. 

Lack  of  ease  in  reading  handicaps  pupils 
not  only  in  learning  their  lessons  during 
their  school  years  but  also  in  getting  further 
information  and  ideas  throughout  their  lives, 
and  the  teachers  find  that  the  system  of 
home  reading  overcomes  this  diflSculty,  says 
the  bulletin.  Testa  in  many  cities  have 
shown  that  pupils  who  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  outside  reading  generally  have 
a  higher  rank  in  all  their  school  work  than 
pupils  who  do  little  outside  reading,  proba- 
bly because  they  can  read  more  rapidly  and 
with  better  comprehension. 

The  teachers  find  that  the  practice  of 
making  oral  reports  on  the  books  helps  the 
children  to  think  clearly  and  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  thoughts  in  a  concise  and  logical 
way.  The  opportunity  to  read  the  boob 
is  a  privilege  that  may  be  denied  to  pupils 
whose  school  work  is  very  poor. 
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Educational  Work  of  the  Churches 

Influinc$  rf  Ihe  Church  in  Educational  Affairs  Was  Predominant  in  Earlier  Periods. 
Secularization  of  Education  Began  with  Nineteenth  Century.    Statistics  of  Present-Day 

Church  Work 

By  HENRY  R.  EVANS 
Editorial  DioUton,  Bureau  of  Education 


WITH  the  downfall  of  the  RomaB 
Empire,  the  church  became  the 
great  eotiservator  erf  education* 
Wheii  the  barbariaiis  overran  the  Emplfe 
lyid  the  Dark  Ages  set  in,  the  lamp  of  leam^ 
ing  was  kept  burning  in  the  cathedral  and 
monastic  schools,  feebly  at  first  but  greater 
as  time  advanced.  In  the  dim  scriptorium 
i>f  the  monastery  ancient  manuscripts  were 
<arefully  preserved  and  copied.  Gradually 
universities  were  founded,  many  of  them 
under  the  auspices  of  the  church .  With  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  or  the  revival  of 
leamingj  education  became  more  generally 
dlffueed  and  less  under  ecclesiastical  control, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  Reformation  that  the  church  lost  its 
almost  complete  monopoly  of  education. 
But  even  during  the  post-Reformation  period 
the  influence  of  the  church  in  educational 
affairs  was  great. 

The  secularization  of  American  educa- 
tion was  a  gradual  process.  Says  Cubberley 
in  his  ^  BrU'f  History  of  Education: 

tarliul  Schoob  CordroUeJ  by  Church 

"The  chtmih  .  .  .  was  from  the  earliest 
colonial  times  in  possession  of  the  education 
of  the  young.  Not  only  were  the  earliest 
schools  controlled  by  the  church  and  dom- 
inated by  the  religious  motive,  but  the  right 
of  the  church  to  dictate  the  teachings  in  the 
Bchools  was  clearly  recognized  by  the  State. 
Still  more,  the  State  looked  to  the  church 
to  provide  the  necessary  education  and 
assisted  it  in  doing  so  by  donations  of  land 
and  money.  The  minister,  as  a  town 
oflSdal,  naturally  examined  the  teachers 
and  the  instruction  in  the  schools.  .  .  . 
In  colonial  times,  and  for  some  decades  into 
our  national  period,  the  warmest  advocates 
of  the  establishment  of  schools  were  those 
who  had  in  view  the  needs  of  the  church. 
Then  gradually  the  emphasis  shifted  to  the 
needs  of  the  State,  and  a  new  class  of  ad- 
vocates of  public  education  now  arose. 
This  change  is  known  as  the  secularization 
of  American  education." 

In  the  realm  of  higher  education,  Harvard 
University,  in  Puritan  New  England,  and 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Anglican 
Virginia,  were  primarily  established  as 
training  schools  for  clergymen. 

At  the  present  time,  elementary  educa- 
tion has  become  one  of  the  great  functions 
of  the  State,  and  secondary  education  is 
growing  in  importance  as  an  integral  part  of 
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the  State  common-school  system.  The 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  high 
schools  by  the  State  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  secular  education  in  this  country. 
The  struggle  of  democracy  to  achieve  its 
highest  ideals  of  an  intelligent  citizenry 
also  led  to  the  creation  of  the  State  univer- 
sity— the  *' crowning  head  of  the  free  public 
school  system."  The  State  university 
to-day  is  found  in  nearly  every  State,  and 
the  half  dozen  States  which  do  not  maintain 
universities  do  support  higher  education  in 
other  forma. 

Eihict  Tau$hl  in  Public  Schools 

Instruction  in  religion  is  the  particular 
province  of  the  chiurch,  and  the  schools  of  the 
people  have  wisely  refrained  from  all  sec- 
tarian education.  Instruction  in  ethics, 
however,  is  a  part  of  the  common-echool 
curriculum  and  is  developed  in  many  ways. 

The  church  has  not  abandoned  the  field 
of  education,  as  the  following  statistics  will 
show.  According  to  the  Biennial  Survey  of 
Education  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  1916-1918,  the  educational  sys- 
tem controlled  by  the  various  religious 
denominations  was  estimated  as  follows: 
195,276  Sunday  schools,  with  19,951,675 
pupils;  about  7,500  parochial  schools,  with 
1,626,123  pupils  (90  per  cent  Catholic); 
1,586  high  schools  or  academies,  with  103,829 
students  (55  per  cent  Catholic);  41  junior 
colleges,  395  four-year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, with  a  total  attendance  in  1916-17  of 
approximately  120,000  students,  and  164 
schools  of  theology. 

Some  Institutions  Under  Joint  CorOrol 

In  addition  to  theee  definite  grades  of 
instruction  there  were  many  miscellaneous 
institutions  conducted  in  part  by  church 
boards  of  education  and  in  part  by  mission 
boards.  The  activities  of  10  denominations 
alone  out  of  the  Protestant  group  included 
IStraining schools;  11  seminaries  (ungraded) 
for  women ;  107  orphanages,  with  grade-school 
instruction;  228  schools  for  Negroes;  3  for 
Indians;  and  a  score  of  other  miscellaneous 
institutions.  To  these  should  be  added, 
also,  the  "mountain  white"  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  churches  and  the  night 
schools  for  immigrants  under  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Many  of  the  denominations  maintain 
chapels,  church  clubs,  Bible  chairs,  and 
reli^ous  workers  at  the  various  State  uni- 
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veimties.  "Movementa,"  says  the  Biennial 
Survey,  "are  under  way,  also,  to  cooperate 
with  the  public-school  system  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education.  The  development  of 
a  graded  system  with  teacher  training  in  the 
Sabbath  schools  and  particularly  the  fram- 
ing by  agreement  among  the  denominations 
of  satisfactory  combes  in  the  materials  of 
religion  have  made  possible  the  crediting  of 
this  work  in  the  high-school  cinriculum. 
This  plan  in  various  forms  has  been  tried 
with  considerable  success,  especially  in 
North  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  New  York. 
A  fiuther  attempt  to  correlate  church  and 
State  education  is  the  promotion  of  week-day 
religious  instruction.  The  most  interesting 
efforts  of  this  sort  to  make  chiu^h  instruc- 
tion somewhat  more  systematic  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  Sabbath  schools,  adjusting  the 
hours  and  program  to  the  schedule  of  the 
public  schools,  are  found  in  Maiden,  Mass., 
and  Gary,  Ind." 

Alabama  public  schools  are  now  required 
to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  every 
school  day,  according  to  a  law  recently 
passed.  Forty  other  States  also  have  laws 
providing  for  display  of  the  flag. 


THE  AMERICANOS  CREED. 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation 
of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  inseparable,  estab* 
lished  upon  those  principles  of  free- 
dom, equality,  justice,  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their- lives  and  their  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to 
my  country  to  love  it,  to  support  its 
Constitution,  to  obey  its  laws,  to 
respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it 
against  all  enemies.— WtZ/tam  Tyler 
Page. 

PLEDGE  TO  THE  FLAG. 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it  standi  one  Nation  indivis- 
ible, with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.— 

American  Legion's  variation, 

ATTITUDE  IN  MAKING  THE 
PLEDGE. 

In  pledging  allegiance  to  the  flag, 
come  to  attention  facing  the  flag, 
place  the  right  hand  over  the  left 
breast  and  stand  in  that  position 
while  making  the  pledge.— ^rortoruf  W. 
Powell,  National  Director  American- 
ism Commis8i4m,  American  Legion. 
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High  School  or  Junior  College — 
Which? 

"IITHERE  shall  the  dividing  line  be  drawn 
^^  between  flecondary  education  and 
higher  education?  But  why  attempt  to 
diiw  it?  It  is  as  easy  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween youth  and  manhood.  The  question 
has  been  answered  differently  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  times  in  the  same 
country.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency. 

In  the  memory  of  men  who  are  still  trying 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  approaching  age, 
the  colleges  of  the  (X)untry  taught  in  their 
lower  classes  the  identical  subjects  which 
the  best  high  schools  now  teach,  and  they 
did  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  sense 
of  humiliation.  The  high  schools  have 
grown  lustily  since  then  not  only  in  numbers 
but  in  the  strength  of  the  individuals,  and 
they  are  jostling  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
from  below  as  the  professional  schools  from 
alx)vc  are  demanding  the  reorganization  of 
the  traditional  courses. 

The  colleges  in  raising  their  own  stand- 
ards have  long  been  insisting  upon  higher 
standards  of  preparation.  The  high  schools 
have  responded  so  effectively  that  they  have 
invaded  the  territory  which  the  colleges 
once  held  as  their  own,  and  the  colleges  now 
find  that  much,  if  not  most,  of  their  Fresh- 
man curriculum  is  "secondary  work" — 
principally  because  the  high  schools  are 
doing  it. 

For  example,  a  typical  college  requires  for 
admission,  let  us  say,  3  units  of  mathematics, 
1  of  science,  2  of  a  foreign  lanpuai^o.  and  3  of 
English,  with  6  units  of  other  approved  sub- 
jects selected  at  the  ojftion  of  the  student. 
The  college  inevitably  offers  courses  in  all 
those  subjects  which  follow  in  due  order  the 
courses  required  to  have  been  pursued  by  the 
student  in  the  high  school.  But  that  high 
school  offers  int«r  alia  4  years  of  mathemat- 
ics, 2  of  chemistry,  2  of  physics  or  biolog>% 
4  of  Latin,  German,  or  French,  and  4  of 
Knglish .  All  the  h ii^h  schools  of  im portance 
offer  those  subjects  for  the  perio^ls  men- 
tioned, and  much  more. 

The  boy  whose  curriculimi  was  so  planned 
ha(«  only  enough  units  to  enter  college;  yet 
be  has  already  taken  the  studies  which  if 


taken  in  the  college  would  have  advanced 
him  to  the  sophomore  class.  Granted  that 
it  does  not  often  happen  that  a  freshman 
studies  in  the  college  the  same  subjects 
that  he  had  studied  in  the  high  school:  If 
he  does  not,  his  preparatory  course  was 
probably  not  chosen  with  a  definite  view  to 
his  college  work;  if  he  does,  the  repetition 
involves  distressing  waste  of  time. 

In  a  discussion  of  such  matters  it  is  the 
custom  to  extol  the  superiority  of  the  college 
method  and  of  college  teaching;  and  none 
can  deny  the  truth  of  the  claim  if  only  the 
stronger  half  of  the  whole  number  of  accred- 
ited colleges  be  considered.  But  if  the  best 
high  schools  be  compared  with  the  weaker 
half  of  the  accredited  college  list,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  quality  of  instruction  in 
the  fourth  class  of  the  high  school  and  the 
freshman  class  of  the  college  practically 
disappears.  It  may  even  be  in  favor  of  the 
high  school. 

The  purpose  of  all  this?  Simply  this: 
The  high  schools  in  the  principal  cities  of 
tliis  country  even  now  are  doing  much  of 
the  work  of  the  j unior  college.  Most  of  them 
have  equipment  and  teaching  force  capable 
of  handling  two  full  years  of  the  college 
course.  More  of  both  would  be  needed  to 
care  for  the  increased  numbers,  but  sur- 
prisingly little  change  otherwise  would  be 
required. 

The  development  is  logical  and  it  ought  to 
be  made.  It  has  been  made  in  a  few  cities. 
Little  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required 
to  picture  the  American  city  high  school  in 
the  role  of  the  French  lyc^e  or  the  German 
gymnasium,  sending  its  graduates  diretrt  to 
the  professional  school.  The  tendency  is  all 
that  way. 

New  York  City's  Seven-Year  Course 

NEW  YORK  CITY  schools  were  for- 
merly conducted  with  a  seven-year  ele- 
mentar>'  course  of  study,  but  about  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  add 
another  year  to  that  course. 

Several  letters  recently  received  have  re- 
minded us  of  that  fact  in  commenting  upon 
the  editorial  in  the  September  number  of 
School  Life  in  which  attention  was  called 
to  the  successful  experience  of  Kansas  City 
with  the  seven-year  course  and  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  C.  A.  Ives,  of  Louisiana, 
which  were  favorable  to  the  course  of  that 
length. 

Our  correspondents  are  correct  in  stating 
that  the  course  in  the  schools  of  Manhattan 
and  Bronx  Boroughs  was  lengthened  from 
7  to  8  years,  but  they  are  not  correct  in  the 
implication  that  tlie  fact  has  any  bearing 
upon  the  (|ue9tion  whether  a  course  can  ])e 
planned  to  include  in  seven  yeai-s  under 
normal  conditions  all  the  study  recjuired  for 
satiBfact^)ry  preparation  for  standard  high- 
school  work . 


The  change  was  made  in  1902  after  tlip 
creation  of  the  greater  city  of  New  York. 
The  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and 
Richmond  had  8-year  courses  and  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  had 
7-year  courses.  It  was  necessary  to  smooth 
out  the  differences  in  the  boroughs  and 
bring  them  all  under  a  common  plan.  The 
city  superintendent  had  been  superintend- 
ent in  Brooklyn  and  his  experience  had 
been  witl^  the  8-year  coiuBe.  There  were 
only  three  high  schools  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  and  few,  indeed,  of  the  children 
received  any  education  except  what  they 
had  in  the  elementary  schools.  To  change 
the  course  from  7  to  8  years  under  such 
circumstances  was  the  natural  and  proper 
thing  to  do. 

Observe  Education  Week  Generally 
and  Effectively/ 

EVERY  American  citizen  is  entitled  to  a 
liberal  education.  Without  this  there 
is  no  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  free 
institutions,  no  hope  of  perpetuating  self- 
government.  ...  In  order  tnat  the  people 
of  the  Nation  may  think  of  these  things,  it 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  an- 
nual observance  of  Educational  Week.— 
Premdent  Coolidge. 

Many  of  the  Governors  have  issued  procla- 
mations in  the  same  tone  as  that  of  the 
President,  and  many  more  have  written 
that  they  expect  to  do  so.  Responses  from 
every  quarter  of  the  country  indicate  that 
the  observance  of  the  week  \^ill  be  more 
general  and  more  effective  this  year  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

Two  documents  have  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  assist  those  who  are 
making  programs  or  preparing  addresses 
and  articles  for  the  press.  *' Suggestions  for 
the  Observance  of  American  Education 
Week  "  is  a  pamphlet  of  20  pages,  and  con- 
tains plans  for  the  general  observance,  sub- 
jects for  essays  and  speeches,  suggestions 
for  pageants  and  parades,  and  references  to 
helpful  literature.  This  pamphlet  will  be 
sent  without  charge  in  limited  numbers  on 
application  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. If  considerable  quantities  are  de- 
sired, they  may  be  purchased  from  tJje 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the 
cost  of  actual  printing. 

A  clip-sheet,  or  "broadside,"  entitled 
"American  Education  Week"  is  also  avail- 
able for  free  distribution  within  reasonable 
limits,  but  if  quantities  are  required  which 
are  greater  than  the  ConMnissioner  of  Edu- 
cation is  able  to  furnish,  they  may  be  ob- 
tained by  arrangement  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  Prompt  action, 
however,  is  essential  for  this,  for  the  time  i» 
very  short.  The  broadside  is  intended  to 
supply  material;  or^iggostdons  for  material 
suitable  for  a4di%«^«and  newapaperarticlee. 
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The  National  Education  Association  is 
prepared  to  supply  a  pamphlet  of  56  pages 
entitled  "  Five  Questions  for  American  Edu- 
cation Week ;  Research  Bulletin,  Volume  I, 
No.  4,"  and  every  school  officer  and  every 
organization  which  proposes  to  take  part  in 
the  observance  should  write  for  one  of  them, 
addressing  the  Research  Division  of  the 
Association  at  1201  Sixteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  five  questions  dis- 
cussed are  (1)  What  are  the  weak  spots  in 
our  public  school  system?  (2)  What  na- 
tional defects  result  from  the  weak  spots  in 
our  public  school  system?  (3)  How  may 
our  public  school  system  be  strengthened? 
(4)  Can  the  Nation  afford  an  adequate  school 
system?    (5)  Do  good  schools  pay? 

The  American  Legion  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal promoters  of  the  undertaking  and  it  is 
expected,  of  course,  that  the  local  posts 
will  be  active  in  the  preparations  that  are 
made  in  each  locality. 

In  the  plans  that. are  formulated,  whatever 
they  may  be,  it  should  be  remembered  al- 
waj-s  that  the  whole  piupose  of  the  annual 
observance  of  American  Education  Week  is 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  people,  upon 
whom  the  schools  in  reality  must  depend, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  disposed  to  accord 
liberal  and  enthusiastic  support  and  effec- 
tively to  improve  the  educational  facilities 
of  our  country. 

Workers'  College  for  Full-Time 

Students 

A  two-year  course  in  labor  problems, 
social  economics,  history,  English,  and 
labor  journalism  is  given  at  Brookwood 
Workers'  College,  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  said  to 
be  the  only  workers'  college  in  the  United 
States  where  the  entire  coiurse  is  taken  in 
residence  by  full-time  students.  The  col- 
lege is  in  session  for  eight  months  a  year, 
from  October  to  May,  and  during  the  siunmer 
months  the  students  return  to  their  work 
in  machine  shops,  garment  factories,  pack- 
ing houses,  etc.  Several  students  from 
other  workers'  colleges,  such  as  the  New  York 
Workers'  University  Classes,  the  Boston 
Labor  College,  and  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer 
School,  as  well  as  many  other  men  and 
women  active  in  the  labor  movement,  have 
joined  the  classes  at  Brookwood.  Students 
from  many  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
attending,  and  two  have  come  from  Den- 
mark as  exchange  students.  These  two  are 
workers  who  have  been  studying  at  the 
International  People's  College  in  Elsinore, 
Denmark.  Every  student  at  Brookwood  is 
a  bona  fide  worker.  No  candidate  mil  be 
admitted  to  the  courses  unless  he  has  spent 
at  least  a  year  as  an  industrial  worker  and 
is  a  member  of  a  labor  union. 


A  Victor  Hugo  chair  will  be  founded 
by  popular  subscription  at  the  University 
of  Paris. 


Norms  of  Achievement  for  City  School  Systems 

Needs  of  D^nite  Standards  Clearly  Shown  in  Transfers  from  One  City 

to  Another.    Textbool(s,  which  Usually  Determine  Norms  of  Achievement, 

Vary  Widely.    Satisfactory  Tests  are  Available 

By  FIjORENCE  C  FOX 
Specialist  in  Educaiional  Sysiems,  Bureau  of  Education 


TO  TRANSFER  a  pupil  from  one  city 
school  system  to  another  offers  a 
series  of  problems  in  readjustment 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  parent.  To  the 
child  the  change  become  an  epoch.  He 
finds  himself  an  alien  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
must  fit  into  a  new  social  system,  must  con- 
form to  new  manners  and  customs,  and  must 
become  familiar  with  strange  apparatus  and 
textbooks.  Add  to  this  fact  that  he  is 
usually  demoted  and  placed  in  a  grade  at 
least  a  year  below  his  standard  elsewhere, 
and  the  situation  becomes  to  him  one  of 
bewilderment  and  discouragement.  How 
to  establish  a  norm  of  achievement  for  each 
of  the  grades,  that  a  standard  of  transfer  may 
be  set  for  all  schools  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

In  the  examination  of  25  city  school  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States,  it  was  found  that 
the  textbooks  usually  determines  the  norm 
of  achievement  in  a  given  grade.  In  the 
primary  grades,  especially,  the  text  in  read- 
ing sets  the  standard  of  ability.  For  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  promotions  both  the  reader 
and  the  arithmetic  determine  the  children's 
rating  for  their  respective  grades.  These 
texts  vary  widely  as  regards  difficulty. 
Some  are  too  advanced  for  the  grade  to  which 
they  are  assigned  by  the  supervisor  who 
selects  them,  and  some  are  too  far  below  the 
grade  ability  to  be  used  as  a  standard. 

Textbook  Progress  Not  Measure  of  Ability 

Even  if  all  the  textbooks  in  any  25  repre- 
sentative dty  school  curricula,  imperfectly 
graded  as  they  are,  were  examined  and  a 
mean  difficulty  for  each  grade  be  found,  the 
child's  ability,  the  determining  factor  in 
the  equation,  would  still  remain  an  unknown 
quantity.  Why  not  ask  the  child  himself 
what  words  he  knows  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  any  grade? 
It  has  been  foimd  that  100  per  cent  of  2,000 
children  in  the  eighth  grade,  99.3  per  cent 
in  the  seventh  grade,  98.4  per  cent  in  the 
sixth  grade,  and  86.4  per  cent  in  the  fifth 
grade,  knew  the  word  "camel "  in  a  test  in 
\isual  vocabulary  given  in  a  number  of 
localities  in  the  United  States.  "Tamel," 
then,  is  a  word  of  approximately  equal  diffi- 
culty for  children  in  the  four  upper  grades. 

Extend  this  inquiry,  submitting  other 
words  to  larger  groups  of  children,  and 
tabulate  those  words  that  have  the  highest 
per  cent.  In  this  way  a  norm  of  achieve- 
ment in  A-isual  vocabulary,  the  basic  prin- 


ciple in  all  reading,  may  be  established,  by 
which  to  measure  a  child's  ability;  a  just 
and  reasonable  scale  for  use  in  any  grade 
in  any  school  in  the  United  States. 

Other  tests  presenting  a  series  of  standanl 
paragraphs  are  used  to  test  the  child's 
mechanical  ability  in  oral  reading.  The 
progress  of  many  thousand  pupils  has  been 
tabulated  by  means  of  these  paragraphs  and 
a  grade  standard  fixed  for  use  in  the  schooKs. 

In  silent  reading,  also,  a  measure  for  speed 
and  understanding  has  been  established. 
It  is  significant  that  all  tests  in  silent  read- 
ing disclose  the  fact  that  rate  and  under- 
standing rim  in  parallel  lines,  slow  readers 
scoring  low  points  in  ability  to  understand, 
and  rapid  readers  attaining  high  averages. 

Tests  Proved  Satisfactory  by  Trial 

These  tests  in  reading  were  used  with 
satis&ctory  results  in  the  school  survey  of 
Cleveland,  and  the  findings  from  that  in- 
vestigation have  since  been  used  in  other 
school  surveys  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
As  a  basis  of  transfer  from  one  school  system 
to  another  a  test  of  this  kind  would  be  a 
Mr  and  equitable  standard. 

Courtis  has  an  established  norm  for 
achievement  in  arithmetic  in  each  grade 
which  is  a  truer  standard  than  any  text- 
book or  school  curriculum  could  devdse 
because  his  research  has  been  far-reaching 
and  comprehensive.  This  is  true,  of  course, 
in  r^:ard  to  any  test  which  is  based  upon 
scientific  data.  Ayres  has  extended  an  in- 
vestigation of  spelling  ability  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  through  the  examination  of 
1,400,000  spellings  from  500,000  children  and 
has  established  norms  of  spelling  ability 
which  could  not  well  be  determined  by 
other  means.  Thomdike  has  become  an 
authority  on  standards  through  his  per- 
sistent and  exhaustive  study  of  the  ability 
of  many  thousands  of  children  in  many 
subjects  of  study.  Almost  every  branch 
of  study  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high 
school  as  well  will  soon  be  standardized 
and  an  equitable  standard  of  comparison 
fixed  between  pupils  of  the  same  grade  in 
any  system  of  schools  wherever  located. 

Pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  Mil- 
waukee elementary  schools  receive  instruc- 
tion in  library  technique  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  use  the  librar\'  to  advantage  in 
their  high-school  work. 
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Does  Education  Pay? 

Does  education  pay?  What  a  question! 

Does  it  paj'  to  prepare  the  ground  be- 
fore sowing  the  seed? 

Does  it  paj^  to  polish  the  precious 
stone  before  putting  it  on  the  market? 

Does  it  pay  to  plane  and  sandpaper 
the  board  before  putting  it  into  the  piece 
of  furniture? 

Does  it  pay  to  sharpen  the  tools  before 
working  with  them? 

Does  it  pay  to  know  things  rather 
than  live  in  ignorance? 

Does  it  pay  to  have  a  mind  rather  than 
be  a  mere  animal,  and  be  directed  by 
those  who  have  minds? 

Does  it  pay  to  think,  and  if  so,  to 
think  with  a  trained  mind  rather  than 
with  an  untrained  one? 

Does  it  pay  to  be  a  leader  rather  than 
n  follower? 

Does  it  pay  to  make  the  most  of  the 
faculties  God  has  endowed  one  with,  or 
to  let  them  lie  dormant? 

Does  it  pay  to  be  one  of  the  capable 
of  the  human  race  or  to  be  one  of  the 
inferior? 

Does  it  pay  to  prepare  one's  self  to 
do  large  things  or  to  remain  satisfied 
to  do  small  things,  and  let  others  take 
the  advanced  positions? 

Does  it  pay  to  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunity and  make  the  most  possible  of 
one's  self? 

Does  it  pay  to  get  an  education?  Only 
the  lazy  and  the  ignorant  answer,  "No." 

Pay?  Surely  it  pays — many  fold.  There 
can  be  no  better  investment  nor  one  any- 
where near  as  good. 

Let  no  youth  be  deceived.  Ask  those 
who  are  educated.  Ask  the  wise  of  any 
generation.  Be  sensible.  Get  the  educa- 
tion while  3'ou  have  the  chance.  Prepare 
to  live  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  life. — 
Ward  H,  Nye,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Billings,  Mont. 


School  Governed  on  the  Municipal 
Plan 

As  part  of  their  study  of  civics,  the 
pupils  of  the  upper  grades  of  a  school 
in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  have  founded  a 
school  city  under  the  guidance  of  their 
principal.  The  whole  group  of  "citi- 
zens" Is  divided  Into  eight  wards,  after 
the  plan  of  the  city  government  of  Am- 
sterdam. Only  pupils  who  have  a  school 
standing  of  85  per  cent  or  higher  are 
eligible  for  election  as  mayor  or  alder- 
man. Other  offices  are  open  to  all  pu- 
pils who  have  the  right  to  vote.  Pupils 
entering  the  school  dty  from  other 
schools  or  from  lower  grades  must  show 
certain  qualifications  l)efore  taking  part 
In  the  "government." 


Extending  the  Reach  of  the 

School 

Enlarging  the  Districts  and  Strengthening  the  Schoob  Have  Brought  Im- 
portant Social  and  Pedagogical  Changes.    Rural  Community  Life  Favorably 
Influenced,    Good  Roads  and  Motor  Transportation  Essential  Factors 

By  J.  F.  ABEL 
Assistant  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


FOR  MANY  YEARS  the  aim  in  Amer- 
ican education  was.  'a  public  school 
within  walking  distance  of  every 
child."  The  usual  school  district,  about 
2  miles  square  or  oven  smaller,  was  some- 
thing like  this: 


^ 

Schoolhouses  were  not  more  than  2  or  3 
miles  apart.  The  reach  of  the  school  was  as 
far  as  Uie  child  could  walk  and  little  chil- 
dren, carrying  their  books  and  their  cold 
lunches,  trudged  across  the  fields  or  along 
the  muddy  roacis  to  a  schoolhouse  that 
looked  like  this: 


New  England  Thrift  Suggested  Transportation 

Perhaps  the  cheerless  house  with  rough 
walls,  narrow  vrindows,  no  foundation,  and 
the  unkept  school  groimds  were  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  little  district  could  afford.  No 
one  thought  it  a  public  duty  to  do  more  than 
provide  a  school;  the  children  must  get  to 
and  from  it  as  beet  they  could.  Transport- 
ing school  children  at  public  expense  began 
as  a  kind  of  New  England  thrift,  an  economy 
that  brought  about  a  trade  between  the  little 
district  and  the  town  or  State.  When  the 
big  cities  sprang  up  in  Massachusetts  and 
rural  folk  moved  to  them,  the  little  country 
schools  lost  many  of  their  pupils.  The 
towns  often  found  it  lees  expensive  to  pay 


for  transporting  to  some  other  school  the  few 
children  remaining  in  a  community  than  to 
hire  a  teacher  and  maintain  a  school  in  the 
conmiimity  itself .  Greenfield,  Mass.,  began 
transporting  some  children  in  1869  and 
helped  start  the  idea  of  having  fewer  schools, 
each  one  ^nth  greater  reach. 

Not  Only  Economical  but  Wise 

What  was  begun  in  economy  proved  uise 
in  education,  and  one  after  another  all  of 
the  48  States  have  passed  la\^'8  allowing  or 
compelling  the  use  of  public  fimds  in  trans- 
porting children  to  and  from  school.  With 
horse-drawn  vehicles  that  could  take  chil- 
dren from  5  to  7  miles  in  45  to  60  minutes, 
many  school  district.**  were  extended  to  lo<ik 
much  like  this: 


^ 

Old  Schoolhouses  Abandoned  Reluctanity 

Occasionally  they  were  more  than  16 
square  miles  in  area,  and  as  people  learned 
that  they  could  easily  give  their  children 
something  much  better  than  the  little  cross- 
roads schools,  whole  townships  or  more 
united  in  one  district  and  maintained  one 
school.  The  folk  of  the  little  districts  were 
reluctant  to  see  the  old  schoolhouses  aban- 
doned or  sold .  The  pleasures  of  their  child- 
hood were  centered  around  the  little  school 
and  it  was  natural  for  them  to  regret  its 
passing.  But  sense  was  stronger  than  sen- 
timent and  the  larger  districts  were  fonned. 
Then,  of  course,  more  children  were  brought 
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to  the  one  place;  the  school  building  had  to 
be  larger;  group  pride  was  almost  sure  to 
make  it  finer;  and  many  rural  schools  began 
to  look  much  like  this: 


Such  a  district  is  strong  enough  to  afford 

a  good  teacher  for  each  of  the  eight  grades  in 

the  elementary  school  and  to  offer  a  full 

four-year  high  school  course.    A  real '  *  school 

plant"   is   needed   for    the 

varied     activities     of     the 

school.    Again   group   pride 

is   roused   and   the  district 

meets  this  new  demand.    It 

may  have  a  building  much 

like  this: 


more  than  mere  miles.  The  fleet  of 
auto  busses  maintained  by  the  good  con- 
solidated school  does  more  than  haul  chil- 
dren between  school  and  homes.  It  helps 
to  concentrate  the  wealth  and  energy  of  a 
large  area  on  one  good  educational  plant. 
Many  rural  consolidated  districts  now  have 
an  assessed  property  valuation  of  2\  to  10 
millions  of  dollars  and  can  keep  up  a  first- 
class  school  with  a  tax  levy  not  too  burden- 
some. 


Auio  Busses  Reduce  Terrors  of  Travel 

Now  that  big  comfortable  auto  busses  are 
being  used  in  school  transportation,  pupils 
can  easily  go  from  10  to  18  miles  to  school  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Cold 
and  stormy  weather,  streams,  hills,  and  rail- 
roadfi  have  lost  their  terrors  for  the  children. 
School  (listricts  are  extending  to  25,  50,  and 
even  100  square  miles  in  size.  The  stronger 
ones  are  beginning  to  look  much  like  this: 


Changing  a 
8  c  h  o  ol  from 
one  that  has  a 
walking  -  child 
radius  to  one 
that  has  an  auto- 
bus radius 
means  a  lot  of 
things  in  educa- 
tion that  are  not  apparent  at  first  thought. 
The  reach  of  the  school  is  extended  in  much 


Accredited  High  Sckoob  in  Open  Country 

The  schools  are  graded.  They  give  ac- 
credited high-school  courses  and  offer  be- 
sides the  usual  studies,  agriculture,  home 
economics,  manual  training,  music,  and 
even  auto-mechanics  and  animal  husbandry. 
They  maintain  good  laboratories  for  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  agriculture,  and  have 
garden  plots,  small  fields,  and  livestock. 
Many  of  them  receive  aid  from  the  State  to 
help  erect  better  buildings  and  give  more 
courses.  Some  are  strong  enough  to  qualify 
for  Federal  aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Better  teachers  are  employed,  longer  terms 
are  held,  attendance  is  more  regular,  and 
the  children  are  more  healthy  and  happy. 
They  have  large  playgrounds,  equipped  for 
track  meets,  baseball,  basketball,  and  ten- 
nis. There  are  gymnasiums  with  shower 
baths  and  swimming  pools.  Auditoriums 
serve  as  meeting  places  for  children  and 
adults.  A  wider,  keener,  more  active  com- 
munity life  grows.  The  school  has  reached 
out  to  help  more  people,  young  and  old,  to 
bring  to  them  new  fields  of  knowledge, 
and  to  meet  wider  State  and  national 
interests. 

Three  States  Spend  $2,000,000  Each 

This  more  powerful  coimtry  school,  with 
all  the  fine  features  of  the  highest  type  of  dty 
school  and  special  adaptations  for  country 
life,  comes  from  our  knowing  now  that 
it  is  better  to  take  children  to  good  schools 
than  to  take  poor  schools  to  children. 
About  600,000  yoimg  people  are  being  trans- 
ported daily  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $17,- 
500,000.  Most  of  this  is  by  auto,  some  is  by 
trolley,  and  a  small  proportion  by  horse- 
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drawn  hacks.  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Ohio  are 
each  spending  nearly  or  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  annually  in  this  way. 

In  counties  where  small  school  districts  no 
longer  exist  and  the  educational  work  is 
under  the  control  of  one  county  board  of 
education  and  a  county  superintendent  it  is 
not  unusual  for  all  the  small  schools  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  children  to  be  taught  in 
a  few  plants  located  at  the  centers  of  the 
natural  communities  of  the  county.  The 
county  establishes  as  a  part  of  its  school  sys- 
tem an  organized  system  of  transportation. 
It  buys  the  busses,  employs  the  drivers, 
establishes  the  routes,  adopta  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  provides  the  force  of  mechanics 
necessary  to  keep  the  busses  in  good  running 
condition. 

Experience  Brings  Successful  Operation 
Montgomery  County,  Ala.,  has  }>een  trans- 
porting school  children  in  this  way  for  live 
years.  During  the  nine  months  ending 
May  19,  1922,  it  kept  20  bussew  that  ran  a 
total  of  107,308  miles.  They  averaged 
10.27  miles  for  each  gallon  of  gasoline  and 
176  miles  on  a  gallon  of  oil.  In  the  same 
period  privately  owned  trucks  hired  by  the 
county  traveled  22,330  miles.  The  per 
capita  cost  of  transporting  846  children 
was  15  cents  per  child  per  day.  This  year 
the  county  is  operating  34  trucks,  two  of 
which  are  privately  owned.  It  employs 
26  all-time  men  drivers  and  6  school  boys 
to  drive  the  trucks.  Complete  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  reports  on  such  items 
as  number  of  children  hauled,  miles  traveled, 
gas  and  oil  used,  delays,  and  repairs,  are 
required.  Drivers  are  under  contract,  must 
give  bond,  and  may  be  dismissed  for  incom- 
petency, improper  conduct,  or  inattention 
to  duty. 

So  important  and  so  distinctive  is  the 
large  rural  school  with  its  regular  daily 
transportation  that  normal  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  beginning  to  give  special 
courses  designed  to  train  superintendents 
and  teachers  of  consolidated  schools.  The 
coiu-ses  are  purposely  planned  to  fit  men  for 
handling  rural  social  life,  for  managing  the 
large  country  school,  and  for  buying,  main- 
taining, and  controlling  the  autos  to  trans- 
port large  numbers  of  children .  The  already 
versatile  school  man  is  taking  on  a  new 
knowledge  and  responsibility,  that  of  trans- 
portation on  a  fairly  lai^ge  scale.  Men  who 
can  not  cope  with  such  problems  will  soon 
be  unacceptable  as  county  and  consolidated 
school  superintendents. 

So  we  are  providing  better  education  for 
village  and  country  children  in  what  wo  call 
the  consolidated  rural  school.  Later  we 
nhall  leave  out  the  word  consolidated, 
shall  say  simply  "country  school,"  and 
these  words  will  mean  in  education  all  and 
j)robably  more  than  the  lineat  type  of  con- 
solidated school  now  affords.  It's  a  matter 
of  organization,  cooperation,  growth,  and  a 
willingness  to  try  new  things. 


Responsibility  for    the 
school  Child 


're- 


Philanlhropic  and  Educational  Insiiiutions 

May    Supplement   the    Home    hut    They 

Can  Not  Supplant  It. 

ByJUUA  WADE  ABBOT 
American  Child  Health  Association 

Q FECIAL  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon 
^  preschool  study  circles  of  the  parent- 
teacher  associations  during  the  coming 
year.  It  is  significant  that  these  associ- 
ations should  join  in  the  general  move- 
ment for  a  study  of  the  most  neglected 
period  in  childhood,  the  period  from  two 
to  six  years.  Physicians,  welfare  workers, 
educators,  and  parents  have  awakened  to  the 
significance  of  this  period  in  building  up  the 
health  of  the  childhood  of  the  Nation.  In  the 
past,  attention  has  been  centered  upon 
infant  welfare,  and  the  health  of  the  school 
child  has  also  received  attention,  but  th<' 
period  between  "being  a  baby"  and  "going 
to  school"  has  been  a  period  of  neglect. 
In  a  recent  book  entitled  "The  Preschool 
Child,"  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  refers  to  this 
period  of  childhood  as  the  "No  Man's 
Land ' '  in  the  field  of  social  endeavor.  Doctor 
Gesell  emphasizes  the  importance  of  these 
years  in  a  child's  life.  Of  the  significance 
of  this  period  he  writes: 

Period  of  Rapid  Menial  Growth 

"These  years  determine  character,  much 
as  the  foundation  and  frame  determine  a 
structure.  The  very  laws  of  growth  make 
these  the  most  formative  of  all  years.  .  .  . 
The  medical  significance  of  the  preschool 

period  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated 

Of  all  the  deaths  of  the  Nation,  more  than  one- 
third  occur  before  the  age  of  six.  .  .  .  From 
the  psychological  and  educational  standpoint 
the  conditions  of  the  preschool  period  are 
interesting  and  challenging.  ...  In  a 
certain  sense  the  amount  of  mental  growth 
which  takes  place  in  the  first  sexennium  of 
life  far  exceeds  anything  which  the  child 
achieves  in  any  subsequent  period.  .  .  . 
The  character  of  this  mental  development 
is  by  no  means  purely  or  preeminently  intel- 
lectual. Almost  from  the  beginning  it  is 
social,  emotional,  moral,  and  denotes  the 
organization  of  a  personalty."  Gesell  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  during  this  period  the 
child  is  acquiring  both  healthful  and  un- 
healthful  habitsof  actiNity .  As  he  strikingly 
expresses  it,  "Though  he  may  not  learn  to 
read  in  the  preschool  years,  he  is  mastering 
the  alphabet  of  life. 

A  survey  of  all  the  ag<»ncie8  throughout 
the  countr>'  that  touch  the  life  of  the  child 
from  2  to  0  years  of  age  is  ]>eing  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 
One  aspect  of  the  surs'ey  \f*  a  listing  of  the 


courses  that  are  being  given  in  educational 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  training  young 
women  for  parenthood.  The  fact  that  these 
institutions  are  giving  such  coiirBes  is  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  making  parent- 
hood more  intelligent.  Philanthropic  and 
educational  institutions  may  supplement 
the  home,  but  they  can  never  supplant  the 
home.  It  is  an  arresting  fact,  however, 
that  the  neglected  period  in  childhood  Hob 
within  those  years  when  home  care  is  not 
made  more  intelligent  by  help  from  out- 
side agencies.  The  baby  clinic  gives  help 
and  advice  in  infant  care ;  the  school  doctor, 
the  school  nurse,  and  the  teacher  supervise 
the  health  of  the  school  child;  but  the  c»hil<i 
who  is  neither  a  baby  nor  a  school  (rhild  in 
neglected.  Mothers  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  home  has  not  lived  up  to  its 
responsibilities.  Mothers  must  liecomc 
more  intelligent  in  the  most  important  jolt 
in  the  world,  ihe  care  and  trainini?  of 
children. 

It  can  readily  he  seen  how  significaiU  and 
far-reaching  will  be  the  work  of  the  pre- 
schtK)l  circles  of  the  jmrent-teacher  associa- 
tions. Through  studying  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  the  young  child,  mothers 
will  learn  to  deal  intelligently  with  the 
problems  of  this  important  period.  As  a 
consequence,  children  will  be  prepared  to 
enter  school  in  good  physical  condition, 
and  wuth  a  foundation  of  right  ph^'sical  and 
mental  habits.  The  intelligent  interest 
awakened  in  mothers  in  relation  to  the 
training  and  education  of  the  child  of  pre- 
school age  will  give  them  an  added  interest 
in  the  child's  education  when  he  begins 
school.  Both  mother  and  child  will  be 
benefited  by  this  preparator\^  program. 
There  will  be  no  break  in  the  child's  ex- 
l>erience,  he  will  enter  school  easily  and 
naturally.  The  mother  will  share  with  the 
school  the  responsibility  of  pro\dding  right 
conditions  for  mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. 

California    Holds    Radio    Spelling 

Contest 

To  arouse  the  interest  of  high-school  st4i- 
dents  in  spelling  and  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  good  results  that  the  schools  are  attain- 
ing, California 's  State  superintendent  of  pwl>- 
lic  instruction  will  hold  a  written  spelling 
contest  by  radio  for  high-school  seniors  on 
November  22.  A  paragraph  selected  from 
Emerson's  Essay  on  (\)mpen8ation  will  he 
dictated  by  the  superintendent,  and  any 
high  school  in  the  State  which  maintaias  a 
radio  equipment  may  enter  the  contest.  A 
medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  school  which 
make.**  the  highest  rating. 


To  relieve  the  shortage  of  teachers  in 
South  Australia  the  department  of  educa- 
tion has  engaged  70  teachers  from  England. 
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Argentine  Practices  in  Conducting  Promotion 

Examinations 

Subject  to  be  Developed  by  Each  Student  Determined  by  Chance  Selection 

of  Numbered  Bali    Sections  of   Textbooks  Numbered  Correspondingly. 

Same  Methods  Used  in  University 

By  ERNESTO  IMELSON 


WE  HAVE  no  examination  questions 
fixed  by  governmental  authori- 
ties. Promotions  from  grade  to 
grade  are  based  sometimes  on  an  examina- 
tion, but  the  questions  to  be  asked  are  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  examiners 

In  elementary  schools  children  are  pro- 
moted according  to  the  value  of  the  average 
monthly  markings  given  the  pupil  by  the 
teachers  during  the  year.  The  marks  run 
from  0  to  5. 

In  secondary  schools  we  have  no  fixed 
rule.  Each  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
is  wont  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  promo- 
tion. At  present  a  written  and  an  oral  ex- 
amination take  place  at  the -end  of  the  year. 
The  written  examination  consists  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  definite  mibject,  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  a  translation  from  a  for- 
eign language,  etc.  The  choosing  of  the  ex- 
amination subject  is  left  either  to  the  prin- 
cipal, to  the  grade  teacher,  or  to  the  exami- 
nation jury. 

On  collecting  the  papers  written  by  the 
pupils  in  the  classroom,  each  juror  (profes- 
sor) marks  each  paper  from  0  to  10,  accord- 
ing to  its  merits,  its  final  mark  being  the 
average  of  the  marks  given  by  the  three 
jurors.  If  the  final  mark  is  below  8,  the 
pupil  has  to  pass  an  oral  examination,  but 
if  the  final  mark  assigned  to  it  is  above  that 
iigure,  the  oral  examination  is  dispensed 
with,  provided  the  average  monthly  marks 
on  that  subject  are  also  above  8. 

From  a  letter  addressed  by  Doctor  Nelson  to  W. 
Henry  Robertson,  American  Consul  General  at  Buenos 
.Vires,  and  used  by  him  as  the  basis  of  an  ofBcial  report. 


In  written  examination  the  choosing  of 
the  subject  to  be  developed  therein  is  gov- 
erned by  chance.  To  this  end  the  coiu^e 
of  study  is  laid  down  in  numbered  sections, 
each  one  covering  about  the  contents  that 
would  be  covered  by  a  chapter  in  a  good 
textbook.  Upon  being  called  upon  to  pass 
the  oral  examination  before  the  jurors,  the 
student  extracts  a  ball  from  a  number  of 
them  contained  in  a  wooden  globe.  Each 
ball  is  numbered  with  reference  to  topics  in 
the  program,  and  the  candidate  for  the  pro- 
motion is  expected  to  develop  the  questions 
indicated  in  that  particular  section  of  the 
program  bearing  the  ball  number. 

The  same  method  is  followed  at  the  uni- 
versity for  the  promotion  of  student.  We 
have  no  entrance  examination,  in  the  North 
American  sense.  The  high-school  d^^ree  is 
the  sole  requirement  for  entrance.  How- 
ever, with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  rush 
towards  the  university,  it  has  been  decided 
of  late  to  compel  all  candidates  to  pass  an 
oral  examination  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  above.  But  this  examination 
is  only  complementary  and  covers  subjects 
that  have  already  been  studied  at  the  high 
school.  It  requires  a  practical  knowledge 
of  certain  foreign  languages  and  of  some 
fundamental  subjects,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  considered  a  prerequisite  for  each 
department  of  the  university. 

The  examination  is  required,  no  matter 
what  the  high-school  certificate  tells  as  to 
the  preparation  of  the  candidate  in  those 
particular  subjects. 


State  College  Students  Gain  a  Half 
Year 

To  fill  vacancies  caused  by  mid-year  grad- 
uations and  by  students  dropping  out  of 
college  for  other  reasons,  100  additional 
freshmen  will  be  admitted  to  Pennsylvania 
State  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  college  year  in  January.  It  is 
expected  that  students  entering  in  the  mid- 
year class  will  be  able  to  make  up  the  lost 
term  through  summer  seasion  work  and 
^T^uate  with  the  regular  class  that  entered 
in  8epteml>er.  A  number  of  st  udentfl  who 
••ntered  New  York  University  last  January 
niade  tip  the  lost  term  in  the  summer, 
»nd  joined  the  r^;ular  sophomore  claf«  in 
the  fall. 


Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  girls  in  the  four  senior  high 
schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  worked  outside 
of  school  hours  during  the  past  school  year 
and  earned  nearly  $195,000.  According  to 
reports  from  their  employers,  the  work  done 
by  these  boys  and  girls  was  satisfactory  to  a 
high  degree. 


I* 


A  free  dental  dispensary  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  (Institute  school  children  of 
(leufuegos,  Cuba,  through  the  efforta  of  tlie 
rotarj'  club  of  that  place,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  clinic  will  be  set  up  with  one  or  two 
operating  dentists.  A  number  of  local 
dentists  ha^■e  offered  their  services  free. 


Inquiry   into   Character   of   History 
Teaching 

Whether  the  college  entrance  reqiure- 
menta  in  history  are  working  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  general  education  of  students 
who  are  not  preparing  for  college  is  one  of 
the  problems  which  the  American  Historical 
Association  hopes  to  solve  by  an  inquiry 
into  the  content,  organization,  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  schools. 
This  inquiry  will  be  supervised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  which  Prof.  W.  E.  lingelbach, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  chair- 
man, and  the  work  of  collecting  the  infor- 
mation will  be  done  by  the  Institute  of 
Educational  Research,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Edgar  Dawson,  of  Hunter  College. 

A  report  on  the  information  collected 
will  be  published  early  next  year.  In  this 
report  no  effort  will  be  made  to  argue  the 
desirability  of  one  course  or  method  as 
compared  with  another.  The  report  vdW 
simply  state  the  facts  as  revealed  by  the 
inquiry.  The  association  hopes  to  gain 
information  that  will  help  in  answering 
such  questions  as  whether  American  history 
is  a  requirement  for  graduation  in  most  high 
schools,  whether  most  graduates  of  the 
schools  understand  something  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Constitution,  and  whether 
they  have  studied  enough  of  European 
history  to  appreciate  the  relation  between 
European  and  American  affairs.  Teachers 
and  administrators  are  invited  to  send 
information,  suggestions,  or  inquiries  to 
Prof.  Edgar  Dawson,  425  West  One  hundred 
and  twenty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania     Provides     Elxtension 
Classes  for  Miners 

Coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania  who  wish  to 
qualify  for  better  jobs  as  fire  bosses,  mine 
foremen,  assistant  mine  foremen,  and  mine 
inspectors  may  study  in  night  classes  offered 
in  different  communities  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  school  of  mines  of  the  State 
college,  the  State  department  of  mines,  and 
the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 
The  college  trains  teachers  for  night  classes 
and  supplies  the  lesson  material;  the  State 
department  of  mines  conducts  the  examina- 
tions, and  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction  assists  the  local  school  board  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  work  when  20  or 
more  miners  of  a  community  ask  for  the 
establishment  of  a  class.  Classes  meet  once 
or  twice  a  week. 

One  period  a  wt»ek  is  devoted  to  safety  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
These  lessons  are  given  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  ci\dcs.  Monthly  safety  meet- 
ings are  held,  attended  by  a  number  of  pu- 
pils selected  by  principals  of  the  schools 
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Excessive  Child  Labor  on 
Farms 

Investigations  by  Children  s  Bureau  Show 

That  too  Much  Work  Is  Often  Required  of 

Farm  Children 

By  EDITH  A.  LATHROP 
Spuidist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 

NORTH  DAKOTA  farm  children  are 
still  finding,  like  Hamlin  Garland  in 
the  story  of  his  own  life  in  "A  Son  of  the 
Middle  Border,"  that  *'  'to  plow  all  day 
like  a  hired  hand  .  .  .  was  not  a  chore,  but 
it  was  a  job '  and  a  job  means  meager  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  spring  and 
autunm." 

This  is  one  of  the  comments  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  makes,  in  her 
latest  annual  report,  on  a  recent  investiga- 
tion of  child  labor  on  farms  in  six  rural 
counties  in  North  Dakota.  The  study  was 
made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the 
request  of  the  North  Dakota  Children's  Code 
Conmiission,  and  the  commission  is  using 
the  findings  of  the  report  in  determining 
changes  in  legislation  and  administration 
necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  protection 
of  the  children  of  the  State. 

Children  Perform  Laborious  Tasks 

The  investigation  shows  that  the  boys  and 
girls  included  in  the  study  appear  to  have 
done  every  variety  of  work  performed  on 
the  farms  of  North  Dakota;  and  that  although 
the  simpler  and  lighter  tasks,  such  as  raking 
hay,  shocking  grain,  hoeing,  and  hauling  of 
all  kinds,  were  the  most  frequently  report^, 
many  heavy  and  more  or  less  hazardous 
farm  processes  involving  special  physical 
strain,  the  handling  of  machinery  or  danger- 
ous implements  or  the  driving  of  four-horse 
or  five-horse  teams  were  commonly  per- 
formed by  children  from  the  age  of  10  years 
up. 

It  follows,  naturally,  that  the  school  at- 
tendance of  some  of  these  children  must 
have  suffered  because  of  excessive  farm 
labor.  More  than  one-half  of  the  845  chil- 
dren working  on  farms  had  missed  20  days 
or  more  of  school.  Nearly  one- third  had 
been  absent  40  days  or  more,  and  about  one- 
fifth  60  days  or  more.  Nine  per  cent  had 
missed  half  the  school  term.  Absence  be- 
cause of  farm  work  was  the  principal  cause 
of  nonattendance. 

It  has  been  known  in  a  general  way  for  a 
long  time  that  excessive  farm  labor  is  a 
menace  to  the  proper  development  of  many 
children  li\dng  in  the  open  country.  Pre- 
vious annual  reports  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  have  repeatedly  stated  that  more 
than  a  million  country  children  were  en- 
gaged in  farm  activities  to  their  injury,  and 
that  according  to  the  reports  of  the  census 
rural  areas  in  which  child  labor  was  great- 
est were  those  showing  the  greatest  illiteracy. 


It  is  now  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  is  able  to  make  some  specific 
investigations  so  that  we  may  have  definite 
facts  concerning  the  status  of  child  labor  in 
agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  North  Dakota  study, 
the  Children's  Bureau  has  in  preparation 
studies  relating  to  child  labor  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  sugar  beet  fields  of  Colorado  and 
Michigan;  in  truck  farms  in  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia;  in  two  cotton  growing 
counties  in  Texas;  in  tobacco  fields  of  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut,  and  on  farms  in 
three  rural  counties  in  lUinois. 

Usually  Federal  and  State  child-labor 
laws  do  not  protect  children  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  compulsory 
school  laws  are  the  chief  protection  afforded 
these  children  and  too  often  they  are  loosely 
enforced.  "The  practice  of  keeping  chil- 
dren home  from  school  to  work  in  the  fields 
is  generally  winked  at  by  the  authorities" 
is  a  statement  made  in  a  pamphlet  on  Farm 
Work  and  Schools  in  Kentucky.  The 
country  child  will  never  have  a  square  deal 
until  he  is  protected  from  excessive  farm 
labor  which  not  only  handicaps  him  physi- 
cally but  robs  him  of  his  educational  op- 
portunities. 


Missouri    Associations    Successfully 
Conduct  Block  System 

The  '* Block  system"  is  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully by  parent-teacher  associations  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  in  Missouri.  Under 
this  plan  the  city  is  divided  into  "blocks." 
Leaders  in  these  blocks  are  appointed  by 
the  president  of  each  school  parent-teacher 
association.  This  leader  performs  a  variety 
of  duties,  such  as  distributing  appropriate 
literature  to  expectant  mothers  and  direct- 
ing them  to  welfare  centers,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren may  be  well  bom;  enrolling  all  new 
babies  on  the  block  and  urging  the  mothers 
to  attend  the  parent-teacher  association 
meetings;  locating  contagious  diseases,  cases 
of  truancy  and  delinquency;  finding  homes 
where  the  children  and  the  family  need  help 
to  help  themselves;  and  helping  to  bring 
about  a  closer  understanding  of  the  school 
and  neighborhood  needs. 

In  size  of  membership  the  Missouri  Branch 
of  the  National  Congress  stands  second. 
Over  200  circles  have  been  added  to  the 
membership  during  the  past  year,  two-thirds 
of  which  are  in  rural  schools.  Special  efforts 
are  being  made  this  year  to  enlist  the  rural 
schools  in  tliis  movement. 


:Cr\ 


Two  and  a  half  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  by  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico, 
on  a  school  building  program  consisting  of 
31  buildings. 


Square  Deal  for  the  Country 
Child 

In  No  State  Do  Country  Children  Hate 

Opportunities   for    EdueaUon    Eqwd  to 

Those  rf  Cay  Children 

By  ALEX  SUMMERS 
Rural  Education  Division,  Burton  of  Education 

IN  the  suggested  program  for  Education 
Week,  Friday,  November  23,  is  desig- 
nated as  "Community  Day,"^  and  the  firet 
subject  for  discussion  is  "Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  every  American  boy  and  girl." 
The  two  slogans  for  that  day  are  **  An  equal 
chance  for  all  children,'*  and  **A  square 
deal  for  the  country  boy  and  girl." 

Is  there  not  in  this  suggestion  more  than  a 
hint  that  America  does  not  offer  "EquaUty 
of  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl?"  I:* 
there  not  a  broad  implication  that  the  couii- 
try  boy  and  gfVl  do  not  get  a  square  deal? 

Few  Americans  will  deny  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guarantee 
to  its  children  equality  of  opportunity  in 
education.  How  many  of  our  American 
States  do  actually  guarantee  equality  of 
educational  opportunity?  Is  there  a  single 
State  in  the  Union  in  which  the  children  of 
the  country  districts  have  equal  chance  for 
education  with  the  children  in  the  cities? 

The  average  boy  or  girl  in  the  country  may 
have  the  chance  of  attending  school  for  five  or 
hIx  months  in  the  year,  in  a  poorly  eqiupped 
(>ne-robm  schoolhouse,  and  of  receiving  in- 
struction from  an  imtrained  and  poorly  paid 
teacher.  In  the  same  year  the  city  child  is 
attending  school  for  nine  months  or  more 
in  a  well-equipped  modem  school  building 
and  is  receiving  instruction  from  hig^y 
trained  and  reasonably  well-paid  teachers. 

Is  this  a  square  deal  for  the  country  boy 
and  girl? 

City  Standards  Impossible  Under  Preaent  System 

Rural  conmiunities  do  not  guarantee  to 
their  children  education  opportunities  equal 
to  those  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  cities 
because  they  are  not  financially  able.  To 
maintain  schools  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  city  schools  would  tax  most  rural  com- 
munities to  bankruptcy.  The  wealth  of  the 
cities  can  maintain  good  schools  upon  tax 
rates  comparatively  low.  The  cities  in  a 
certain  State  may  have  excellent  schools  by 
paying  a  school  tax  of  50  cents  on  $100  of 
taxable  property  while  rural  counties  of  the 
same  State  are  actually  paying  a  school  tax 
of  100  cents  on  the  $100  to  maintain  schools 
not  half  so  good  as  the  city  schools. 

The  State  can  guarantee  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  education  only  by  levying  a  uni- 
form school  tax  upon  all  country  and  dty 
property  sufficient  to  give  to  all  the  children 
of  the  State  schools  as  good  as  now  enjoyed 
hv  the  children  of  the  cities. 
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Public  Speaking  and  College  Entrance  Credit 

Mart  than  100  Higher  Institutions  Allow  Entrance  Credit  for  Study  of  Public  Speaking. 
Others  Consider  Work  Not  Yet  Stifficienily  Standardized.    Opinions  of  a  Few  Repre- 
sentative Educators 

By  J.  WALTER  REEVES 
Chairman  CommiUee  on  CoHege  Entrance  CrtdiU  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  Speech 


MOST  thinking  people  realize  the 
practical  value  of  public  speaking. 
The  kind  that  is  clean  cut,  logical, 
clearly  enunciated,  and  forceful  is  greatly 
needed  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  forum,  and  in 
the  everyday  business  life.  Unquestionably 
the  man  who  has  the  power  of  speaking 
effectively  is  at  great  advantage  over  the 
man  who  is  sloppy  in  his  enunciation,  inef- 
fective in  his  delivery,  and  who  is  a  bore  to 
any  audience  that  he  attempts  to  address. 
Public  speaking  has  made  vast  strides  in 
the  past  15  years,  and  yet  there  are  many 
educators  who  are  still  prejudiced  against 
the  subject.  Many  colleges  still  hold  out 
against  college  entrance  credit  for  training 
in  public  speaking  in  secondary  schools. 
Fortunately  many  of  the  best  colleges  and 
universities  do  allow  entrance  credit  for 
this  subject,  and  yet  as  long  as  some  hold 
out  against  granting  credit  the  situation  in 
secondary  schools  must  be  about  the  same 
as  though  no  coUeges  at  all  allowed  the 
credit,  for  a  secondary  school  cannot  force 
its  students  to  go  to  certain  colleges  where 
entrance  credit  is  allowed,  and  so  students 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  colleges.  This  situation  hampers  the 
work  of  public  speaking  in  secondary  schools 
very  much.  The  work  can  not  receive  any 
considerable  attention,  for  the  time  must 
be  given  to  college  entrance  subjects.  The 
teacher  of  public  speaking  will  be  fortunate 
if  he  is  allowed  more  than  one  hour  a  week. 
This  causes  the  students  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  side  issue. 

CoUeies  Might  Fix  Standards 

Some  college  authorities  say  that  the  work 
is  not  suiHciently  standardized  in  secondary 
schools  to  allow  uniform  entrance  credit, 
but  the  most  potent  influence  to  bring  about 
standardization  is  for  the  colleges  to  state 
what  they  are  willing  to  accept  as  worthy 
of  college  entrance  credit.  This  has  been 
the  procedure  in  many  other  subjects  which 
were  not  standardized  until  the  colleges 
set  forth  what  the  subjects  should  include. 
Obviously  the  colleges  need  only  to  state 
in  their  catalogs  what  they  will  accept, 
then  the  secondary  schools  which  care  to 
fulfill  these  requirements  can  arrange  their 
courses  accordingly.  Naturally  there 
should  be  a  certain  uniformity  about  their 
requirements,  which  might  include  some  of 
the  following  courses:  Theory  and  practice 


in  extemporaneous  speaking,  interpretative 
reading,  argumentation  and  debate,  drama 
production,  ^nd  parliamentary  procedure. 
Examinations  could  be  given  in  all  of  these 
courses. 

That  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  many 
of  the  educators  in  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  that  this  subject  is  worthy  of  college 
entrance  is  indicated  by  such  letters  as  the 
following: 

Wishes  Colleges  to  Farce  Things 
Alfred  E.  Steams,  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy: 

"I  have  earnestly  wished  that  omr  college 
relationship  might  be  such  as  to  force  lis, 
in  the  secondary  schools,  to  carry  courses  in 
public  speaking  as  a  part  of  the  college 
preparation  plan.  When  properly  handled 
these  courses  are  of  immense  value  in  the 
training  of  boys  and  in  fitting  them  for  those 
high  fields  of  service  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  aim  of  every  higher  institution  of 
learning." 

Mather  A.  Abbott,  headmaster  of  the 
Lawrenceville  School: 

"Hardly  a  father  comes  to  Lawrenceville 
who  does  not  ask  me  whether  or  not  we  have 
a  department  of  public  speaking,  and  if  his 
boy  will  be  taught  how  to  cet  on  his  feet 
and  make  himself  intelligible  to  his  audi- 
ence. These  gentlemen  have  told  me  that 
this  is  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  all 
business  to-day — the  ability  to  express 
onesself  clearly  and  convincingly  when  on 
one's  feet.  Surely  a  matter  of  so  great 
importance  should  be  recognized  by  the 
colleges  as  worthy  of  deep  consideration  in 
regard  to  the  entrance  requirements. " 

R.  W.  Swetland,  headmaster  of  the  Peddie 

School: 

"The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  I  am 
impressed  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  American  education  if  the 
colleges  can  be  induced  to  take  action 
allowing  at  least  one  unit  of  admission  credit 
for  a  standardized  course  in  public  speaking. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  part  of  a 
boy's  preparation  which  is  of  more  practical 
value  to  him  than  his  training  in  that  art. " 

Puhlic  Speaking  a  Most   Useful  Accomplishment 

H.  G.  Buehler,  headmaster  of  the  Hotch- 

kiss  School: 

"  I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  making 
public  speaking  a  part  of  college  entrance 
requirements  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  our 
secondary  schools.  I  think  that  good  solid 
work  in  that  subject  ought  to  be  recognized 
by  colleges  for  entrance  credit.  Power  to 
speak  effectively  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
useful  accomplishments  that  any  school  can 
give  an  American  citizen. " 
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Frederick  C.  Ferry,  president  of  Hamilton 
College: 

"Undoubtedly,  the  gaining  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamentals  in  public  speaking 
in  secondary  schools  would  oe  of  assistance 
in  college. " 

Prof.  John  0.  French,  John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity: 

"It  would  be  very  helpful  in  all  of  our 
coUese  work  to  have  satisfactory  teaching 
of  public  speaking  in  the  secondary  schools. 

John  M.  Thomas,  president  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College: 

"Public-speaking  work  in  secondary 
schools  would  not  only  result  in  better  work 
in  college  in  public  speaking,  but  also  in 
composition,  literature,  and  such  subjects 
as  history,  economics,  philosophy,  etc.  The 
educational  value  of  training  in  clear  and 
forceful  reading  and  speaking  can  not  be 
over  emphasized . '  * 

Adam  L.  Jones,  director  of  admissions, 
Columbia  University: 

"I  do  believe  that  better  and  more  profit- 
able work  in  public  speaking  could  be  done 
in  college  if  a  knowledge  of  the  fimdamen- 
tals  of  the  work  was  gained  in  secondary 
schools." 

Many  other  letters  were  received  of  the 
same  tenor.  At  least  a  hundred  colleges 
and  universities  allow  entrance  credit, 
among  which  are  such  universities  as  Cornell, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of 
Michigan,  University  of  Illinois,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  others  of  equal  impor- 
tance. This  all  goes  to  show  that  the  matter 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  other 
colleges  and  universities  that  do  not  aUow 
entrance  credit  for  public  speaking  done  in 
secondary  schools. 


Intelligent  Buying  and  Efficient 
Money  Spending 

Plans  for  teaching  children  to  plan  their 
money  matters  eflSciently,  to  buy  intelli- 
gently, and  to  understand  business  methods 
will  be  studied  by  many  teachers  through- 
out the  coimtry,  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
10  life  memberships  in  the  National 
Education  Association  which  have  been 
offered  as  prizes  by  Frederick  B.  Patterson, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  These  prizes  have  been 
offered  for  the  beet  suggestions  as  to  how 
special  emphasis  may  be  laid  on  these 
subjects  in  the  curricula  of  the  high  and 
elementary  schools.  One  of  these  life  mem- 
berships will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher  in 
each  of  the  10  geographical  divisions  of  the 
association  who  makes  the  best  suggestion 
in  that  division.  The  offer  was  made  at  the 
Oakland  meeting  of  the  association  in  July. 

To  meet  the  need  for  trained  teachers  of 
dramatics  in  the  secondary  schools,  the 
University  of  California  held  a  school  of  the 
theater  with  its  summer  session. 
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Recent  German  Experiments 
in  Folk  Schools 

(Continued  from  page  49.) 

Since  the  war  the  number  of  new  things 
brought  forward  and  advocated  by  various 
social  factions  have  led  to  bolder  ventures 
in  experimentation.  These  have  not  al- 
ways been  conducted  on  a  plane  prepared 
by  educators  or  scientists  nor  have  they  im- 
posed on  themselves  the  restraints  that 
ordered  procedures  would  seem  to  make 
advisable.  Some  of  them  have,  in  fact, 
been  educational  adventures  rather  than 
experiments. 

The  Experiment  at  HeUerau 

At  Hellerau,  Germany,  a  garden  city  near 
Dresden,  is  a  school  which  before  the  war 
put  some  new  ideas  into  practice.  This 
school,  says  *the  Journal  of  Education  and 
School  World,  was  closed  during  the  war,  but 
has  now  been  opened  again  with  programs 
in  every  sense  of  a  new,  and  it  is  assumed, 
progressive  character. 

Most  German  schools  embodying  new 
trends  gather  up  in  their  progiums  the  sub- 
jects and  procedures  that  most  directly  foster 
nationalism;  but  the  new  school  at  Helle- 
rau is  decidedly  cosmopolitan.  It  has  an 
international  division  in  charge  of  a  British 
teacher,  Mr.  A.  S.  Neil,  an  author  and 
pedagogue  of  some  reputation.  The  pros- 
pectus of  the  school  announces  that  it  will 
encourage  all  that  is  recognized  as  best  in 
different  countries,  such  as  English  games 
and  German  music.  Eurhythmies  and 
handwork  have  been  assigned  a  funda- 
mental position  in  the  courses.  In  its  moral 
and  religious  aspect  it  comes  with  something 
like  a  challenge  to  the  educational  world. 

In  its  training  of  the  young  the  school 
turns  aside  from  the  doctrine  that  we  were 
"by  nature  bom  in  sin,  and  the  children  of 
wrath,"  and  assimies  the  more  comfortable 
belief  "that  a  child  is  bom  good,  and,  given 
freedom  to  follow  his  inner  urge,  the  child 
remains  good."  The  school  at  Hellerau 
bases  its  teaching  on  this  old  doctrine  of 
Rousseau  with  the  hope  that  the  time  is 
now  ripe  for  a  more  full  actualization  of 
what  the  doctrine  implies.  No  matter  how 
the  weight  of  tradition  and  authority 
presses,  the  teachers  at  Hellerau  will  make 
no  use  of  punishments  and  rewards;  the 
child's  discipline  is  to  come  from  within; 
the  child 's  character  is  not  to  be  cast  into  a 
mold  fashioned  by  adults  of  other  genera- 
tions.   The  school  is  coeducational. 

The  Community  Schools  of  Hamburg 

The  community  schools  of  Hamburg  are 
independent  of  the  State  regulations  apply- 
ing to  other  schools.  They  are  the  result  of 
the  events  of  1918:  The  * '  youth  movement, " 
an  impulsive  but  chaotic  trend  among  adoles- 
cents in  all  Germany,  and  the  reaction  on  the 


part  of  independent  teachers  against  a 
system  which  they  felt  was  **  choking  the 
life  out  of  the  schools." 

The  one  thing  that  all  factions  of  the  youth 
movement  had  in  common  was  the  removal 
of  most  disciplinary  restraints.  But  thereby 
they  injected  utter  confusion  into  the  new 
schools,  says  the  Schweizerische  Lehrer- 
zeitung,  and  insisted  on  doing  as  they 
pleased,  addressing  their  teachers  with  the 
familiar  *'Du"  and  first  names  like  Ludwig 
and  Frederick.  Eventually  they  tried  to  re- 
duce the  confusion  to  order.  They  elected 
a  pupils'  council  and  with  the  aid  of  parents 
and  teachers  drafted  a  working  plan.  This 
arrangement  is  now  shaping  itself  into  a 
working  community  of  pupils  and  teachers 
in  which,  as  it  appears,  the  latter  have  by 
no  means  the  leading  r61e  but  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  the 
children.  The  central  aim  in  the  com- 
munity schools  lies  not  in  the  instruction 
but  in  the  training  of  the  young  toward 
cooperation  as  members  of  society. 

Only  Slrong  Leaders  Can  Succeed 

Even  during  the  brief  time  of  their  exist- 
ence the  community  schools  can  register 
the  evolution  of  a  significant  moral  princi- 
ple. At  first  the  teachers  suffered  much 
from  the  disregard  and  rudeness  of  the  pupils, 
but  gradually  the  ablest  and  most  devoted 
teachers  attained  an  unforced  spiritual  and 
moral  ascendancy.  The  Hamburg  adoles- 
cents were  found  to  respect  strong  leaders 
on  whom  they  could  lean.  Here  incapable 
teachers  had  no  chance  whatever  for  success. 
One  of  the  leaders  told  a  chance  visitor, 
' '  We  shall  not  be  able  to  reform  the  school 
until  we  ourselves  are  reformed."  The 
Hamburg  schools  are,  it  may  be  said,  grow- 
ing into  a  school  community.  There  is  close 
contact  between  the  home  and  the  schools, 
the  parents,  and  teachers;  there  are  school 
N-isits  and  parents'  unions,  class  organiza- 
tions, and  the  direct  aid  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers. 

Doing  instead  of  knowing  is  placed  in  the 
forefront.  The  senses  are  sharpened  and 
trained;  the  active  and  constructive  im- 
pulses of  the  children  are  permitted  full 
scope.  Formal  instruction  is  given  only 
incidentally  and  only  in  matters  that  inter- 
est the  children.  The  schools  and  the 
teachers  are  not  concerned  about  the  formal 
knowledge  or  the  special  training  the  chil- 
dren have  when  they  leave  school. 

A  report  on  these  schools  by  a  Swiss  teacher 
was  given  before  the  Teachers'  Association 
at  Basel.  The  general  discussion  following 
the  report  evinced  little  sympathy  for  the 
schools  described;  they  were  an  innovation 
that  did  not  appeal  to  the  Swiss  teachers. 

The  Waldor}  School  at  SluUgart 

At  this  institution  no  time  schedule 
apportions  the  work  into  fixed  periods.  The 
teacher  continues  the  recitation  until  some 


sort  of  a  finishing  point  is  readied,  when  he 
leaves  it  for  another  branch.  Religion, 
handwork,  music,  gymnastics,  and  eurhyth- 
mies may  on  technical  grounds  be  assigned 
definite  periods,  but  otherwise  the  daas 
instmctor  decides  how  long  any  given  period 
is  to  continue,  according  to  an  article  in  a 
recent  number  of  FolkeskoUn.  The  teacher 
has  freedom  of  arrangement  and  initiative 
whereby  it  is  believed  he  can  make  fuller 
use  of  each  subject  as  an  educational  means. 
Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against 
the  system  it  is  claimed  the  results  show  that 
the  children  gain  a  better  siurvey  and  closer 
contact  with  the  several  subjects  than  if 
the  material  were  parceled  out  in  two  or 
three  lessons  a  week. 

History  and  Geography  Diatindly  Jmproced 

The  history  instruction  becomes  plainer 
and  clearer,  tending  to  resolve  itself  into 
causes  ix)inting  out  the  impelling  forces 
behind  the  world  drama.  Geography  in- 
stmction  keeps  pace  with  the  history.  The 
children  learn  that  countries  change  with 
respect  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  the 
boundaries  between  sea  and  land,  and  such 
parallelism  as  may  exist  between  these 
changes  and  the  political  ones  are  explained. 
These  methods  are  applied  in  the  upper 
grades  where  the  children  are  between  12 
and  14;  with  younger  children  other  pro- 
cedures are  employed. 

Language  instmction  begins  as  early  as 
the  first  year.  Stress  is  laid  on  oral  expres- 
sion and  the  exerdsee  are  de\'ised  so  that 
the  language  work  is  interwoven  with  the 
children's  daily  interests  and  games  and  in 
forms  of  living  speech,  poetry,  and  song. 

At  this  stage  it  seems  strange,  indeed,  to 
begin  with  two  foreign  languages,  but  the 
teachers  point  to  the  experience  that  a 
child  growing  up  in  a  place  where  two 
languages  are  spoken  acquires  both  without 
being  aware  of  putting  forth  more  energy 
than  if  he  were  learning  just  one. 

Instruction  from  Child's  ViewpoM 

Tedious  memorizing  is  banished.  The 
subject  matter  is  dealt  with  from  the  child's 
point  of  view.  G reek  and  Latin  are  optional. 
Drawing  and  painting  enter  with  the  earliest 
instmction.  Reading  is  taught  by  an  easy 
phonetic  method.  Eurhythmies  is  made  a 
part  of  the  reading  and  the  singing,  for  it  is 
r^arded  as  the  life  and  character  of  sounds 
blending  with  the  expressions  of  the  vocal 
chords  and  helping  to  utter  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  of  the  entire  human  being.  The 
vocal  sounds  in  themselves  are  an  outlet  for 
a  vague  subjective  feeling,  but  the  inner  life 
and  spirit  is  helped  to  a  full  expression  when 
the  vocal  sounds  are  accompanied  by  move- 
ments that  follow  strict  physical  laws. 

The  accounts  at  hand  give  a  particularly 
full  account  of  the  educational  value  of 
eurhythmies  as  recognized  at  the  Waldorf 
School,  adding  that  the  joy  of  the  children 
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in  all  this  proves  that  it  is  consistent  with  a 
constitutional  trait  in  a  child's  development. 

Tht  Experimental  Schools  at  Frankjurt 

These  institutions  have,  according  to 
Zeitschrift  fur  Padagogie  und  Psychologie, 
April,  1923,  conducted  their  experiments  in 
closer  rapport  with  scientific  procedures. 
Two  schools,  the  folk  school  Roderberg  and 
the  folk  school  Schwarzbiu^,  were  estab- 
lished in  the  spring  term  of  1921  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  definite  experi- 
ments. Both  schools  started  out  to  test 
certain  details  urged  in  current  reform 
movements  and  to  show  educators  and  lay- 
men whatever  palpable  values  they  found  in 
the  reforms. 

The  outlines  of  the  experiments  were 
drafted  in  accordance  with  the  conceptions 
of  recognized  educators.  Every  retarding 
check  of  former  school  programs  and  sched- 
ules was  removed.  Instruction  assign- 
ment took  the  place  of  the  official  course 
outlines.  The  special  aim  of  these  institu- 
»  tions  was  to  actualize  the  work-school  ideas 
in  accordance  with  processes  of  educational 
developments.  The  institution  of  Roder- 
berg set  up  also  the  purpose  of  testing  co- 
education. The  problems  taken  up  were 
divided  between  the  two  schools  in  such  a 
way  that  the  school  of  Schwarzburg,  with- 
out neglecting  the  manual  side  of  the  work- 
school  endeavors,  centered  its  attention 
chiefly  on  the  intellectual  phases  of  the 
work-school  trend,  while  Roderberg  laid 
greater  stress  on  garden  culture  and  shop- 
work  instruction. 

Readjustment  Was  Gradual 

It  was  not  regarded  advisable  to  disarrange 
entire  school  systems  for  reform  purposes, 
more  especially  as  children  who  had  been 
taught  six  or  seven  years  in  accordance  with 
the  question-and-answer  methods  could  not 
easily  be  adjusted  to  the  new  methods.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  build  the  new  structure  on  the  foundation 
which  the  old  school  had  laid,  for  this  would 
make  it  difficult  to  judge  the  new  school  and 
would  embarrass  its  work. 

The  experimental  school  of  Roderberg 
began  with  two  classes,  grades  one  and  two, 
both  coeducational.  The  Schwarzburg 
school  began  with  two  first-grade  classes, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  New  classes 
will  grow  up  from  year  to  year  so  that  in  the 
course  of  six  or  seven  years  two  new  school 
organizations  will  exist.  In  both  schools  the 
children  enrolled  come  in  part  from  the 
laboring  population  and  in  part  from  the 
intellectual  ranks  of  the  middle  classes. 
There  is,  however,  the  danger  that  the  chil- 
dren from  the  middle  ranks  of  society  will 
enter  the  advanced  schools  after  the  first 
four  years  of  their  elementary  schooling 
unless  their  parents  are  assured  that  the 
children  will  attain  at  least  middle-school 


standing  through  successive  classes  built 
on  the  elementary  division.  If  they  leave 
the  schools  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply 
their  places  by  the  enrollment  of  transferred 
pupils  which  would  disturb  the  continuity 
of  the  experiment.  In  the  Schwarzburg 
school,  strangely  enough,  many  boys  are 
enrolled,  but  few  girls.  A  considerable 
nimiber  of  the  girls  received  in  1921  were 
somewhat  deficient  in  development  both 
physically  and  mentally.  Their  parents 
were  evidently  influenced  by  the  hope  that 
the  new  school  and  its  special  methods 
would  advance  their  children  more  easily 
and  better.  They  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. 

Children  Chose  Their  Subjects  Spontaneously 

During  the  first  year  the  teachers 
dovetailed  the  lessons  with  the  character  of 
the  self-activity  which  the  children  had 
pursued  prior  to  their  enrollment.  The 
self-instruction  of  the  work-school  methods 
were  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  toward 
the  ends  of  self-initiated  activity.  The 
children  were  placed  in  such  relation  to  the 
school  work  that  they  chose  their  o\ni  proj- 
ects spontaneously.  The  teacher  simply 
saw  to  it  that  they  had  occasion  to  do  this 
and  that  they  followed  certain  obvious  guid- 
ing lines.  But  in  the  help  thus  extended 
he  avoided  everything  like  crude  compul- 
sion. His  aim  and  efforts  were  steadily 
directed  toward  encouraging  the  growth  of 
the  children's  intellect  through  spontaneous 
functioning. 

The  teachers  seek  not  simply  expedient 
educational  methods,  they  are  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  causing  a  funda- 
mental educational  principle  to  operate,  a 
principle  observed  in  the  lesson  traditions. 
They  avoid  suppressing  a  child's  dynamic 
impulses  or  cutting  them  short  in  the  man- 
ner of  traditional  lessons  and  disciplines. 
The  traditional  lessons  and  disciplines  com- 
pel a  child  to  lead  one  mode  of  life  in  the 
school  and  another  outside  the  school,  a 
double  existence  damaging  to  the  formation 
of  its  character.  For  such  duality  the 
experimenters  prepare  to  substitute  unity 
of  a  mode  acceptable  both  outside  and  inside 
the  school. 

Learned  to  Read  in  a    Year 

In  the  beginning  classes  very  little  time 
was  given  to  reading,  writing,  and  numbers 
during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year. 
All  beginning  classes  took  up  the  large 
alphabet;  after  mastering  this  the  other 
alphabets  were  learned  as  play  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  first  school  year  all  children 
had  acquired  the  usual  readiness  in  reading 
and  writing.  Then  followed  numbers, 
pursued  as  far  as  20.  The  children,  how- 
ever, did  not  stop  there  but  went  far  be- 
yond. 

These  pursuits  went  hand  in  hand  with 
discoveries  in  the  home  environs.    Details 
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By  W.  C  JOHN 

Specialist  in  Rural  and  Technical  Education,  Bureau 

of  Education 

Some  have  said  that  highways  are 
measures  of  civilization;  that  we  can 
measure  our  standard  of  liAdng  by  the  way 
we  transport  ourselves.  But  if  the  United 
States  holds  in  any  sense  and  in  any  field  a 
degree  of  world  leadership,  whether  it  be  in 
science,  commerce,  law,  or  medicine,  or  in 
the  growing  power  of  its  well-trained  woman- 
hood, it  will  be  found  that  the  greatest 
factors  for  this  leadership  rest  in  the  \dtaliz- 
ing  activities  of  our  hundreds  of  colleges 
and  our  large  public  and  privately  supported 
universities  and  professional  schools. 

If  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  \itality 
of  this  coimtry  is  to  last,  it  must  be  rejuve- 
nated from  permanent  sources,  from  which 
truth  of  all  kinds  continually  emanates. 
The  American  people  should  learn  more 
and  more  to  appreciate  higher  education 
because  in  doing  so  they  will  feel  more  and 
more  inclined  to  give  it  unqualified  financial 
as  well  as  moral  support,  wliich  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  great  work  that  these  insti- 
tutions are  doing  may  not  be  weakened. 

American  Education  Week  comes  at  an 
appropriate  time  when  we  think  that 
approximately  250,000  of  our  young  men  and 
women  are  preparing  themselves  Tor  better 
leadership  and  service  through  the  opportu- 
nities offered  them  at  the  higher  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country'. 


of  the  neighborhood  and  its  concerns  gave 
characteristics  to  the  entire  scope  of  the 
instruction. 

In  this  spirit  and  on  a  foundation  of  this 
kind  the  schools  have  now  entered  on  their 
third  year.  Parents  who  have  entrusted 
their  children  to  these  institutions  have 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  new  methods.  The  number  of 
visitors  from  the  vicinity  of  Frankfurt  as 
well  as  all  of  Germany  and  from  some  foreign 
countries  has  been  so  great  that  special  da>^ 
for  visitors  had  to  be  designated.  The 
influence  of  the  new  ideas  can  already  be 
traced  both  in  Frankfurt  and  elsewhere. 


^ 


"Health  Day"  is  observed  in  New  York 
City  schools  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each 
November.  On  this  day  all  academic  work 
is  suspended  until  all  the  children  have  been 
tested  as  to  vision  and  hearing  and  observed 
for  cA'idences  of  malnutrition,  mouth  breath- 
ing, defective  teeth,  or  other  ph>^ical  defi- 
ciencies. The  examinations  are  made  by 
the  class  teachers. 
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Health  of  Teachers  and 
Health  Workers 

Value  of  Teacher  Depends  Largely  Upon 
Vitality    and  Personality,     Periodic  Ex- 
aminations Should  be  Required 

By  FLORENCE  A.  SHERMAN.  M.  D. 

Stale  Assistant  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  for 

New   York 

EVEN  healthy  children  working  under  the 
best  conditions  may  fall  far  short  of  the 
attaimnente  expected  of  them,  if  they  do 
not  have  a  healthy  cheerful  teacher.  The 
real  value  of  the  teacher  depends  largely 
upon  bodily  health  which  furnishes  that 
buoyant  vitality  and  forceful  personality 
which  are  so  infectious  and  so  necessary  to 
success  with  children,  the  most  responsive 
beings  in  the  world  to  personal  touch. 
Whatever  other  qualifications  the  teacher 
may  possess  she  will  avail  little  without 
healthful  functioning  and  cooperation  of 
body  and  mind  that  makes  possible  the 
ideal  teacher,  sympathetic,  imderstanding, 
vivacious,  and  hopeful.  Many  teachers 
and  health  workers  are  far  from  well.  We 
are  only  just  b^;inning  in  this  coimtry  to 
pay  attention  to  the  health  of  workers  in  the 
schools.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
periodic  health  examinations  will  be  re- 
quired before  anyone  can  qualify  for  school 
.work.    Tbis  is  as  it  should  be. 

School  Work^s  Need  More  Oxygen 

The  main  aspects  of  a  teacher's  health 
group  themselves  into  two  parts — physical 
and  merUal  hygiene.  The  many  phases  of 
physical  hygiene  may  be  reduced  to  two 
processes.  First,  furnishing  the  body  with 
fuel  (food)  and  oxygen  which  enables  the 
body  to  use  the  fuel.  Second,  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  which  poisons  the  body  if 
retained.  The  teacher  should  study  her 
food  habits  as  to  proper  ingredients  and  pro- 
portion. School  workers  probably  suffer 
more  from  lack  of  oxygen  than  from  any 
other  phase  of  their  indoor  life.  The  elimi- 
nation of  waste  by  the  bowels,  kidneys,  and 
skin  is  of  paramount  importance.  Drink- 
ing freely  of  pure  water  (eight  glasses  a  day) 
will  aid  materially  in  this. 

Mental  hygiene  consists  of  two  main  proc- 
esses, the  maintenance  of  poise  and  serenity, 
rest  of  mind  by  change  of  occupation  and 
sleep.  We  also  need  to  play,  to  laugh,  and 
to  cultivate  the  social  graces,  to  mingle  with 
people  of  other  occupations  in  order  to 
broaden  our  viewpoint  and  freshen  our 
minds.  One  other  important  thing  to  my 
mind  is  the  avoidance  of  worry,  which  is 
destructive  to  health  of  body  and  mind. 
It  does  not  pay  tp  be  too  sorry  for  oneself, 
to  be  unduly  depressed  by  failure,  or  un- 
duly elated  by  success  if  it  comes.  This 
will  help  materially  in  achieving  serenity, 
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which  is  so  greatly  to  be  desired.  W^e  must 
maintain  high  standards  of  health,  cultivate 
a  health  conscience,  have  a  keen  desire  and 
a  determination  to  keep  well.  Train  oiu*- 
selves  to  think  in  t^rms  of  healthy  not  in 
terms  of  disease.  In  this  way  minor  ills  are 
minimized  and  many  tendencies  to  weakness 
improved. 

The  hygiene  of  the  voice  is  something  I 
wish  to  mention.  We  hear  very  little  about 
it  and  yet  it  is  most  important.  The  irri- 
tating effect  upon  children  of  a  harsh  voice 
can  not  be  overestimated. 

Perhaps  in  all  these  matters  the  best 
advice  we  can  give  as  to  health  attainments 
is  the  old  maxim  "Practice  what  we 
preach."  Unless  this  is  done  no  matter 
how  earnestly  and  enthusiastically  we  seek 
to  train  pupils  in  health  habits,  our  own 
personal  observance  of  them  will  be  the  real 
lesson. 

Naval    Vessels    Open     to    School 
Children 

School  children  in  more  than  40  towns  and 
cities  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
went  on  board  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Navy's  scouting  fleet  on  Navy  Day,  Satur- 
day, October  27.  The  vessels  were  open 
to  the  public,  and  special  hours  were  ar- 
ranged by  naval  authorities  for  school 
children.  Many  classes  of  children  were 
accompanied  by  teachers.  The  battleships 
Arhan^aSj  Utah,  Florida,  and  Delaware  a.n6, 
many  destroyers  and  other  types  of  vessel 
were  assigned  to  the  various  ports,  remain- 
ing at  least  two  days.  In  view  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  in 
making  our  modem  Navy,  his  birthday 
was  chosen  for  the  celebration  of  Navy  Day. 

Compensation    to    Summer    School 

Students 

To  prepare  teachers  for  work  in  continu- 
ation schools,  a  new  type  of  which  has  been 
recently  instituted,  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment has  established  summer  courses  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  offering  com- 
pensation to  students  who  attend  the  courses. 
If  the  student  lives  at  a  distance  from  the 
school,  he  receives  a  maintenance  allowance 
of  1  crown  for  every  instruction  hour,  the 
total  allowance  not  to  exceed  210  crowns. 
Students  living  near  by  receive  one-half 
crown  for  every  recitation  hour.  Students 
taking  up  home  economics  receive  a  some- 
what larger  allowance. 

What  is  the  education  of  the  gener- 
ality of  the  world?  Reading  a  parcel 
of  books?  No.  Restraint  of  discipline, 
emulation,  examples  of  virtue  and  jus- 
tice, form  the  education  of  tlie  world. — 
Edmund  Burke. 


"  Children  Today — Citizens 
Tomorrow** 

Capacity  to  Think  Pl^sl  Essential  in  Citi- 
zens of  a  Democracy.    Entire  Social  Strut- 
ture  Constantly  Changing 

By  EMORY  M.  FOSTER 
Associate  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Education 

"D  EFORE  we  can  bring  up  the  children  of 
to-day  so  that  they  will  be  the  right 
kind  of  citizens  to-morrow,  we  must  decide 
two  things:  First,  what  kind  of  citizens  do 
we  want?  Second,  how  can  we  produce 
them?  A  survey  of  almost  any  field  of  life 
will  soon  show  that  what  is  most  needed  is  the 
power,  energy,  and  willingness  to  think— 
the  open,  free,  and  constantly  growing  mind. 
A  democracy  above  all  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment needs  a  thinking  citizenship.  The 
civilized  world  is  changing  almost  over- 
night, and  the  new  problems  that  tace  us 
are  constantly  demanding  new  methods  of 
treatment.  Our  carefully  thought-out  plans 
for  one  decade  are  out  of  date  and  useless 
almost  before  the  next  decade.  Only  a  con- 
stantly growing  mind  can  cope  with  and 
keep  in  rein  an  ever-changing  world. 

To  think  has  ever  been  the  hardest  work 
of  man  since  he  emerged  from  the  primeval 
forest.  True  thoughts  are  not  based  on 
nothing.  The  school  system  must  provide 
as  foundation  of  thought  facts  from  the  great 
mass  of  knowledge  that  man  has  gradually 
dug  out  of  the  unknown.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  know  facts.  True  thinking  is  also 
dependent  upon  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  facts.  For  this  reason  history,  social  and 
economic,  as  well  as  political,  when  rightly 
taught,  is  one  of  the  most  worth-while  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  enough  science  to  give  one 
the  scientific  attitude  and  method. 

To  develop  a  plastic,  thinking,  adjustable 
citizenship,  by  constantly  teaching  the 
changeableness  and  evolutionary  nature  of 
our  entire  social  structure,  which  can  be 
met  only  by  a  newly  thought-out  solution, 
based  upon  true  facts,  appreciated  in  their 
true  relations — this  is  the  great  responsibil- 
ity of  the  teacher  and  the  parent  in  their 
preparation  of  oiur  future  citizens. 

Chinese  students  coming  to  the  United 
States  to  finish  their  education  occupied 
the  entire  first  cabin  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  steamer  President  Jackson 
on  one  of  its  trips  during  the  past  summer. 
Most  of  these  students  were  graduates  of 
Tsing  Hua  College.  The  expenses  of  many 
of  them  are  paid  by  the  aid  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity  fund,  which  was  returned  to 
China  by  the  United  States.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  students  made  the  trip  on  the  Presi* 
dent  Jackson. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian,  Bureau  of  Education 


Andrews,  Benjamin  R.  Economics  of  the 
household ;  its  administration  and  finance. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1923. 
viii,  623  p.     12**. 

The  author  holds  that  the  social  values  in  Ameri- 
can family  life  give  it  a  message  for  the  world  as  the 
democratic  movement  changes  the  relations  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  all  lands,  and  that  education 
for  and  about  the  home  will  therefore  have  an  in- 
creasingly important  place  everywhere.  These 
social  results  of  sound  family  life  depend  up)on  a 
sound  economic  basis  of  the  household,  which  this 
book  tells  how  to  attain.  The  volume  is  a  guide  to 
an  occmomic  plan  of  life  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
family,  which  will  interest  men  as  well  as  women. 

Bennett,  Charles  Alpheus.  Art  training 
for  life  and  for  industry.  Peoria,  111.,  The 
Manual  arts  press  [1923].    01  p.     12°. 

Part  one  of  this  book  deals  with  art  training  for 
life,  under  the  heads  of  the  essence  of  art  apprecia- 
tiOTi,  a  practical  philosophy  of  the  same,  and  the 
education  of  art  appreciator.^.  Part  two  on  art  train- 
ing for  industry  treats  the  topics  of  more  art  in 
industry— America's  opportunity  and  a  proposed 
national  school  of  industrial  art.  The  work  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  clearer  thinking  about  art  and 
the  place  of  art  in  American  home  and  community 
life,  and  especially  art  in  American  education. 

Bennett,  Henry  Eastman.  Psychology 
and  self-development .  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.],  Ginn  and  company  [1923].  viii,  296 
p.    illus.     12°. 

The  material  for  a  course  in  elementary  psychology 
is  here  presented  in  clear  language  as  a  project  in  the 
development  of  the  student's  own  mind.  The  au- 
thor aims  at  practical  helpfulness  in  promoting 
straight  thinking  and  accurate  statement,  on  the 
ground  that  if  this  power  Is  attained,  the  better  will 
be  the  resulting  knowledge  of  pure  p-^ychology .  The 
book  is  intended  for  use  in  teacher-training,  and  to 
meet  the  needs  for  a  first  course  in  college  psychology. 

Du  Pont  db  Nemours,  Pierre  Samuel. 
National  education  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Translated  from  the  second 
French  edition  of  1812  apd  with  an 
introduction  by  B.  G.  du  Pont.  Newark, 
Del.,  University  of  Delaware  press,  1923. 
xxi,  iv,  161  p.    8°. 

M.  du  Pont  was  a  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
composed  this  treatise  in  1800  "when  Jefferson  was 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
preparation  of  the  book,  the  author  consulted  repeat- 
edly with  Jefferson ,  and  consequently  it  probably 
contains  the  educational  theories  of  both  these  men 
modified  to  form  one  carefuUy  detailed  plan.  The 
system  outlined  in  the  volume  comprises  primary 
schools,  secondary  schools  or  colleges,  and  a  national 
university  to  be  located  at  Washington. 

Flexner,  Abraham.  A  modem  college 
and  a  modem  school.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 
1923.  xviii,  142  p.  12°. 
In  the  first  of  these  essays,  the  author  comments  on 
a  certain  aimlessness  which  now  characterizes  the 
undergraduate  curriculum  in  American  colleges  and 
oniversities.  Following  the  analogy  of  medicine, 
which  has  evolved  a  definite  preprofessicnal  course, 
he  argues  for  a  closer  relation  of  the  studies  taken  in 
odlege  to  the  needs  of  the  occupations  which  the 
students  expect  to  follow  in  later  life.    In  proposing 


this,  he  does  not  advocate  that  the  college  become  a 
vocational  school,  but  he  recommends  a  liberal  and 
modem  intellectual  treatment  of  the  careers  which 
college  boys  and  girls  ultimately  choose.  The  second 
essay  on  a  modem  school  has  previously  been  pub- 
lished in  separate  form. 

Gates,  Arthur  I .  Psychology  for  students 
of    education.    New    York,    The    Mac- 

«  millan company,  1923.  xvi,489p.  illus., 
plate.    8°. 

This  textbook  of  educational  psychology  omits  or 
reduces  the  space  usually  devoted  to  some  of  the 
experimental  and  descriptive  studies  of  the  sensory 
processes  and  perception  and  emphasizes  the  dynamics 
of  human  behavior  and  the  more  complex  mental 
activities. 

MiRiCK,  George  A.  Progressive  education. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton 
Mifflin  company  [1923].  xi,  314  p. 
diagrs.     12°. 

The  significance  of  the  so-called  "progressive  move- 
ment" in  education  is  explained  in  this  book.  The 
reasons  for  it  and  the  key  to  its  method  are  found  in 
the  modem  sciences  that  deal  with  human  life.  The 
contributions  of  these  sciences  are  presented,  with 
their  implications  for  education.  Following  that, 
the  way  is  shown  in  which  these  educational  implica- 
tions may  be  worked  out  in  school  methods. 

Monroe,  Walter  Scott.  An  introduction 
to  the  theory  of  educational  measurements. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mif- 
flin company  [1923].  xxiii,  364  p. 
diagrs.,  tables.  12°.  (Riverside  text- 
books in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cub- 
berley.) 

An  advanced  textbook  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental theory  lying  back  of  the  constructim,  use, 
and  interpretation  of  educational  tests  is  here  pre- 
sented, for  the  purpose  of  equipping  students  to 
make  critical  studies  of  educational  tests  and  to  form 
intelligent  Judgments  v^ith  reference  to  their  useful- 
ness. Such  a  course  is  needed  to  prepare  superin- 
tendents and  others  Intelligently  to  select  tests  for 
use  in  their  schools,  and  to  lead  the  way  for  the  fur- 
ther refinement  of  our  measuring  instruments. 

MooRE,  M.  E.  Parent,  teacher,  and  school. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1923. 
xix,  395  p.    diagrs.,  tables.     12°. 

Public  school  education  has  become  so  closely 
connected  with  the  home  as  to  make  desirable  a  body 
of  literature  of  common  interest  to  both  parent  and 
teacher,  and  this  book  is  intended  as  a  step  toward 
meeting  this  need.  Regarding  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  the  author  presents  the  point  of  view  held 
by  superintendents,  boards  of  education,  and  the 
public— an  estimate  which  usuaUy  has  to  be  learned 
somewhat  indirectly  by  the  teacher.  The  book  is 
designed  to  help  parent-teacher  associations  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  cooperation  between  the  home 
and  school. 

Neumann,  Henry.  Education  for  moral 
growth.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and 
company  [1923].    xii,  383  p.     12°. 

According  to  the  author  of  this  book,  the  gravest 
problem  for  school,  home,  and  community  to-day  is 
due  to  the  common  lack  of  a  philosophy  of  life  to 
point  to  higher  levels  of  conduct  for  all  of  life's  rela- 
tionships. Seeing  that  the  moral  opportunities  of 
our  educational  institutions  are  abundant,  he  gives 


specific  treatment  to  these  opportunities  in  this  vol- 
ume, which  is  addressed  not  merely  to  teachers,  but 
also  to  i>arents  and  others  outside  the  school  who 
should  cooperate  in  developing  the  idealism  of  the 
young.  The  author  first  fully  examines  the  funda- 
mental principles,  and  then  considers  details  of  ways 
and  means  for  imparting  moral  instruction.  The 
views  offered  are  based  especially  on  experience  in 
the  Ethical  culture  school  of  New  York  city. 

Pack,  Charles  Lathrop.  The  school 
book  of  forestry.  Washington,  D.  C, 
The  American  tree  association  [1923].  159 
p.    front.,  plates.    8°. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  help  toward  famil- 
iarizing the  youth  o  the  country  with  the  needs  and 
rewards  of  an  intelligent  forestry  policy.  Another 
effective  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  Trees 
as  good  citizens,  was  also  recently  published  by  the 
American  tree  association,  1214  Sixteenth  street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

TuRKiNGTON,  Grace  A.  Community  civ- 
ics. Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  in  the  United  States.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company 
[1923].     viii,  560,  xxiii  p.    illus.     12°. 

The  plan  ol  tu  s  book  leads  pupils  first  to  analyze 
life  in  the  United  States  into  its  fimdamental  ac- 
tivities; second,  to  discover  for  themselves  that 
government  is  only  an  organization  made  and  run 
by  the  people  to  fit  these  activities;  third,  to  realize 
that  in  proportion  as  life  is  simple  or  complex,  gov- 
ernment must  also  be  simple  or  complex ;  and  fourth, 
that  since  changes  in  the  manner  of  iving  are  con- 
stantly taking  place,  changes  in  government  must 
also  be  made  constantly.  It  will  accordingly  be 
seen  that  a  progressive  and  dynamic  view  of  civics 
Is  here  presented. 

National    Forests    Contribute    Sub- 
stantial Sums 

Schools  in  States  containing  national  for- 
ests benefit  by  the  resources  of  these  forests  in 
accordancewith  acts  of  Congress.  Aboutone- 
fourth  of  the  receipts  from  these  resources 
is  paid  to  the  forest  States  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  school  and  road  funds 
in  counties  whose  boundaries  include  na- 
tional forest  land.  The  sum  which  will  be 
paid  to  these  States  from  receipts  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  amounts  to 
$1,321,423,  about  one-fifth  more  than  the 
average  amount  paid  during  the  past  five 
years.  Additional  sums  of  $48,750  and 
$1,378  will  be  turned  over  to  the  school 
funds  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  respec- 
tively, because  of  special  provisions  made  by 
Ck)ngre88  relating  to  school  lands  at  the  time 
these  two  States  were  admitted  to  the 
Union.  The  money  is  derived  from  sales  of 
timber  and  from  fees  for  permits  to  use  the 
national  forest  land  for  livestock  grazing, 
summer  hotels  and  homes,  and  other  uses. 


^ 


More  than  18,000  students  are  enrolled  in 
Berlin  institutions  for  higher  education,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  these  attend  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin.  Fewer  than  2,000  of  the 
students  are  women. 
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Promote  Liberal  and  Practical 
Elducation 

Colleges  Established   Under  Morrill  Ad 

Have    Profoundly    Influenced   American 

Life,     Primarily  for  Industrial  Classes 

By  L.  E.  BLAUCH 

Specialist  in  Charie  of  Land-Grant  College  Statistics, 

Bureau  of  Education 

A  DISTINCTIVE  contribution  to 
higher  education  theory  and  practice 
in  America  has  been  made  through  the 
"land-grant  colleges."  For  the  past  50 
years  these  colleges,  founded  and  main- 
tained through  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  various  States, 
have  had  a  pronounced  influence  on  Ameri- 
can life.  That  the  68  land-grant  colleges 
have  had  a  rapid  growth  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  although  in  nimiber  they  comprise 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  670  higher  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States,  they  enroll  one- 
fourth  of  all  resident  students  of  college 
grade,  and  from  the  further  fact  that  the 
annual  income  of  the  land-grant  colleges  is 
more  than  one-third  of  the  aggregate  income 
of  all  the  colleges  in  the  country.  More 
than  $86,000,000  was  received  by  land-grant 
colleges  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1921. 

Conduct  Research  and  Maintain  Extension  Activities 

Beside  instructing  resident  students,  the 
land-grant  colleges  serve  the  people  in  two 
other  ways:  First,  by  carrying  on  research 
programs  which  are  continually  enlarging 
the  field  of  knowledge  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  life;  second,  by  maintaining  various  ex- 
tension activities,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  reach  the  most  remote  parts  of  their 
respective  States  and  provide  education  for 
the  needs  of  all  the  people. 

This  large  pro\'ision  for  higher  education 
by  combined  Federal  and  State  effort  came 
at  a  time  when  pubUc  support  of  both  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  was  not  uni- 
versally accepted,  and  it  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  movement  for  pubUc  education. 
This  wholesome  effect  has  led  many  to  be- 
Ueve  in  an  extension  of  Federal  aid  for  all 
grades  of  education. 

The  success  of  the  land-grant  colleges  has 
brought  agricultural  and  industrial  educa- 
tion to  its  rightful  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
American  people.  The  influence  of  the  col- 
leges has  helped  to  promote  the  ideal  of  a 
useful  and  practical  education,  an  ideal 
which  in  higher  education  has  grown  con- 
currently with  the  evolution  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges. 

Develop  Leadership  in  Common  Folk 

Undoubtedly  the  land-grant  colleges  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  develop- 


ment of  the  American  democracy.  The 
original  purpose  of  the  colleges  was  *'to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life."  These  institutions 
were  of  the  people  and  by  the  people.  They 
had  as  their  object  to  find  and  develop  in 
the  common  folk  the  power  and  leadership 
to  work  out  the  destiny  of  a  great  people. 
The  ideal  was  the  work  of  master  builders 
who  rested  their  faith  in  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic. 

Specialization  in  Teacher- 
Training  Courses 

Three  Types  of  Elemtrdary  School  Work 

Have  Developed  Instead  of  Two — Training 

for  Subfects  Recently  Introduced 

By  NINA  C.  VANDEWALKER 

Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Bureau  of 
Education 

VARIED  courses  of  study  offered  by 
the  teacher-training  institutions  show 
that  they  are  attempting  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  modem  school  by  preparing  teachers 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  several  types  of 
work  that  the  school  now  calls  for.  At 
present  many  teachers  need  special  training 
to  enable  them  to  teach  subjects  that  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  curriculum,  such 
as  health  education,  music,  art,  etc.  This 
need  the  teacher-training  institutions  are 
meeting  by  extension  courses  or  work  at  the 
summer  session  as  well  as  by  resident  work 
in  the  regular  session. 

A  more  fundamental  type  of  special 
training  is  needed,  however,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  adapting  the  work  for  a  group 
of  children  to  the  needs  of  their  stage  of 
development.  The  failure  to  recognize 
these  needs  and  interests  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  the  school.  The 
high  percentage  of  failures  in  the  first  grade 
in  the  country  at  large  indicates  that  a 
different  curriculum  and  special  training 
on  the  part  of  teachers  are  needed  for  a 
successful  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  great  number  of  children  who 
leave  school  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
show  that  this  work  also  needs  organization 
on  a  new  basis  and  teachers  specially 
trained  for  their  task.  The  small  propor- 
tion of  children  who  continue  in  school  and 
enter  the  high  school  has  a  like  implication. 
Some  attempts  at  improvement  have  been 
made.  The  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  is 
a  step  toward  the  strengthening  beginnings; 
the  introduction  of  music,  art,  and  physical 
education  has  added  interest  to  the  cur- 
riculum, and  the  substitution  of  the  junior 
high  school  for  the  work  of  the  grammar 
grades  has  strengthened  this  phase  of  the 
work.       The  schools  have  recognized  the 


vital  necessity  for  differentiating  the  train- 
ing for  these  different  types  of  work,  and 
the  teacher-training  institutions  are  re- 
organizing their  courses  to  meet  these  new 
needs. 

In  the  past  practically  all  these  institu- 
tions have  had  two  main  courses — one  for  the 
students  who  wished  to  teach  the  younger 
children  and  the  other  for  those  who  pre- 
ferred work  with  the  older  ones.  These 
courses  allowed  little,  if  any,  specialization. 
Modem  psychology  shows,  however,  that 
the  work  of  the  elementarj'  school  represents 
three  distinct  types  instead  of  two,  for  each 
of  which  special  training  is  needed.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  work  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  first  two,  or  perhaps  three,  grades; 
the  second  that  of  the  grades  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth,  inclusive;  and  the  third,  that  of 
the  junior  high  school.  It  is  in  recc^nition 
of  these  facts  that  the  teacher-training  in- 
stitutions are  reorganizing  these  courses; 
more  than  80  of  the  State  institutions  have 
already  done  so,  and  now  offer  three  courses 
of  the  kind  described  to  make  possible  the 
specialization  needed  for  better  work. 

Only  a  co'unent  or  two  is  possible  as  to 
the  results  of  such  special  training.  Nearly 
all  school  surveys  show  the  work  at  the  be- 
ginning to  be  very  poor,  and  one  of  the 
means  recommended  for  strengthening  it  is 
the  introduction  into  the  curriculum  of  such 
activities  as  those  which  the  kindeiigarten 
employs.  In  many  cases  the  primary  teach- 
ers knew  the  value  of  these,  and  had  they 
had  training  in  their  use  one  reason  for  the 
poor  work  might  have  been  avoided.  The 
organization  of  a  kindergarten-primarj' 
course  in  which  primary  teachers  are  also 
trained  to  use  these  instrumentalities  is  a 
marked  step  in  advance.  The  special 
training  for  the  other  group  would  doubtlesB 
show  corresponding  \TEdues. 

Wisconsin  Makes  N4ilitary  Drill 
Optional 

Military  training  is  now  optional  for 
students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
under  new  regidations  made  in  accordance 
with  a  law  recently  passed  by  the  State  l^- 
islature.  Under  the  old  rides  which  were 
in  effect  for  many  years  all  first  and  second 
year  men  were  required  to  take  three  hours 
a  week  of  military  training  and  two  hours  a 
week  of  physical  education.  Now  students 
may  eliminate  drill  altogether,  substituting 
four  hours  a  week  of  physical  education,  or 
they  may  take  three  hours  of  drill  and  one 
hour  of  physical  education  or  they  may 
follow  the  former  requirements.  Men  who 
take  three  hours  of  military  training  and 
two  hours  of  ph>^cal  education,  as  required 
by  the  old  rules,  will  be  granted  an  addi- 
tional credit  for  this  work,  which  may  be 
substituted  for  a  credit  in  an  elective  aca- 
demic subject. 
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Unusual  Progress  by  Maryland  Schools 

Improvement     Shown     in     Every     Essential     Respect — Equalization      Fund     for 

Aiding  Weak  Counties — State  Pays  Part  of  Salaries  of  County  Superintendents  and 

Attendance  Officers — New  Bureau  of  Research 


MARYIAND'S  school  efficiency  rat- 
ing increased  by  50  per  cent  in 
four  years,  according  to  a  report 
prepared  for  Governor  Ritchie  by  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Albert  S.  Cook. 
In  1918  its  index  number  of  efficiency  by  the 
A>Te8  scale  was  43.2.  In  1922  the  index 
number  had  reached  65.1,  and  improvement 
has  continued  during  the  past  year.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  every  branch  of 
the  educational  system,  especially  since  1920. 
Salaries  have  become  more  nearly  adequate, 
teachers  better  trained,  school  attendance 
greater,  high  schools  more  numerous,  build- 
ings more  modem  and  sanitary,  vocational 
education  more  general,  and  educational 
facilities  of  every  kind  improved. 

The  State  budget,  which  has  been  in- 
creased since  1921  by  26  per  cent,  now  pro- 
^^de8  for  an  equalization  fund  that  will 
assist  15  counties  to  carry  on  the  State  pro- 
gram of  higher  salaries  and  better-trained 
teachers  and  to  maintain  the  schools  ade- 
quately at  the  same  time.  It  also  provides 
for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  State  aid 
to  existing  high  schools  and  for  aid  in  estab- 
lishing new  high  schools.  A  new  minimum 
salary  schedide  has  been  adopted  for  county 
superintendents  and  supervisors,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  salaries  of  these  officials  is  paid 
by  the  State.  Salaries  of  attendance  offi- 
cers are  paid  by  the  State  up  to  $1,200  a 
year.  This  action  by  the  State  has  helped 
to  bring  about  more  effective  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  the 
average  school  attendance  has  been  increased 
by  17,700  since  1920. 

Special  Adioity  in  Secondary  Education 

This  increase  in  school  attendance  has 
been  brought  about  partly  by  the  greater 
interest  that  parents  and  children  have 
taken  in  the  improved  schools.  More  high- 
school  students  are  remaining  to  finish  the 
covu-se.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  students  who 
entered  high  scliool  in  September,  1918,  re- 
mained to  be  graduated  in  1922.  More  high 
schools  have  been  built,  and  better  results 
have  been  gained  from  them.  In  1920 
there  were  only  86  high  schools  in  the  State. 
Now  there  are  147,  the  number  having  in- 
creased by  two-thirds  in  three  years.  The 
enrollment  of  students  has  been  doubled  in 
that  time  and  the  number  of  graduates 
nearly  doubled. 

High-school  graduates  of  the  best  type 
have  been  attracted  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion by  the  increased  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  and  teachers,  says  the 


report.  In  1923  more  than  five  times  as 
many  prospective  teachers  were  graduated 
from  the  normal  schools  as  were  graduated 
in  1920.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  white 
graduates  of  high  schools  in  1922  entered 
the  normal  schools,  and  about  the  same  pro- 
portion entered  the  normal  schools  this  fall. 
New  accommodations  have  been  provided 
at  the  normal  schools  to  care  for  the  increased 
number  of  students. 

To  train  teachers  in  service,  free  extension 
courses  are  provided  for  elementary-school 
teachers  at  42  convenient  centers.  In  two 
years  800  white  teachers  in  22  counties  have 
attended  these  courses.  For  colored  teach- 
ers 13  centers  have  been  provided,  and  276 
teachers  of  14  counties  havo  attended  them. 
Summer  coiurses  with  free  tuition  are  pro- 
vided by  the  State  department  of  education 
at  State  normal  schools,  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and,  for  colored  teachers,  at  Mor- 
gan College.  In  three  years  more  than  4,000 
teachers  have  received  professional  training 
at  these  summer  courses.  During  the  past 
summer  1,000  Maryland  teachers  attended 
summer  schools  in  the  State,  while  500  at- 
tended summer  schools  elsewhere. 

A  bureau  of  measurements  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  State  department,  and 
tills  bureau  has  made  a  continuous  compara- 
tive study  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the 
county  school  systems  in  promoting  attend- 
ance, in  eliminating  retardation,  in  provid- 
ing adequate  financial  support,  in  employ- 
ing well-prepared  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  in  improving  the  instruction  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.  In  the  school 
year  1921-22  this  bureau  aided  county 
superintendents  and  supervisors  in  testing 
21,000  pupils,  and  in  1922-23,  nearly  twice 
as  many.  By  these  tests  the  needs  of  indi- 
\'idual  pupils  in  the  fundamental  school 
subjects  were  diagnosed,  better  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  was  achieved,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  teaching  measured. 

Colored  children  have  been  provided  with 
increased  facilities.  A  month  has  been 
added  to  the  school  year;  salaries  of  all 
grades  of  teachers  have  been  raised,  and 
especially  of  experienced  teachers.  A 
course  for  colored  students  has  been  offered 
this  fall  equal  to  the  full  normal-school 
course,  and  15  students  are  now  attending  it. 
Nine  high  schools  are  now  pro\dded  for 
colored  pupils. 

The  appropriation  for  vocational  educa- 
tion has  been  tripled  since  1920.  Special 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  agricultural  edu- 
cation, and  34  county  high  schools  now  ha\'e 
departments  of  vocational  agriculture. 


Use  Moticffi  Pictures  to  Teach 
Safety 

To  teach  safety  to  children,  the  St.  Louis 
Safety  Council  presented  a  series  of  motion 
pictm-e  programs  at  each  of  the  17  municipal 
playgrounds  during  July,  August,  and 
September.  Each  program  consisted  of  a 
safety  picture,  another  educational  picture, 
a  comedy,  and  a  brief  safety  address.  The 
safety  films  were  obtained  from  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  other  educational  films 
from  the  educational  museum  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools,  and  the  comedy  films 
from  a  local  film  exchange.  The  only 
expense  for  the  use  of  these  films  was  the 
cliarge  for  transportation.  Each  of  the 
programs  was  presented  at  all  of  the  play- 
grounds. 

The  entertainments  were  advertised 
through  the  cooperation  of  1,800  boys  who 
are  members  of  the  Junior  Safety  Cadets. 
These  boys  made  efforts  to  bring  the  boys 
and  girls  of  their  acquaintance  to  the  shows. 
Copies  of  the  program  of  each  entertainment 
were  distributed  in  each  of  the  17  neigh- 
borhoods by  a  committee  of  five  cadets  living 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Trade  Dressmaking  by  High- 
School  Girls 

As  a  development  of  their  work  In 
trade  dressmaking,  girls  of  the  technical 
high  school  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  operate  a 
dressmaking  shop  on  regular  trade  lines. 
The  teacher  is  an  experienced  woman 
from  the  trade,  and  she  gives  the  stu- 
dents instruction  in  shop  management  as 
well  as  in  the  technic  of  dressmaking. 
The  girls  receive  patrons,  plan  garments, 
suggest  suitable  trimmings,  select  and 
buy  materials,  make  out  bills,  attend  to 
the  banking,  and  take  charge  of  'the 
stock  room.  Graduates  of  this  course  en- 
ter the  industrial  field  at  a  wage-earning 
level  to  which  they  otherwise  could  have 
attained  only  through  a  long  period  In 
ordinary  workrooms.  Several  have  es- 
tablished shops  of  their  own. 

Constantly  Used  for  Community 

Meetings 

School  buildings  and  equipment  in 
Jackson,  Mich.,  are  open  to  use  by  the 
public  for  community  purposes,  and  the 
auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  are  in  con- 
stant use  in  the  evenings.  Two  of  the 
intermediate  schools  are  regularly  used 
by  six  basket-ball  teams  for  practice  and 
match  games.  Twenty-two  other  organi- 
zations, including  eight  Boy  Scout  troops, 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  gymnasiums  of 
the  elementary  schools,  while  lectures, 
concerts,  and  other  entertainments  are 
frequently  given  in  the  auditorium. 
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Poverty  or  Indifference  and 
Bad  Management? 

Problem  of  Rural  School  Improtemerd  May 

be  SolDed  by  Use  cf  Inielligence.    Education 

a  Stale  Function 

By  KATHERINE  M.  CXX)K 
Chitj  of  Rural  EJucaUon  Dioision,  Bureau  of  EAu- 
cation 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  our  rural 
Bchoolfi?  Why  do  we  sit  supinely 
and  allow  two  distinct  and  separate  school 
systems  to  continue  side  by  side  for  Ameri- 
can children,  one  modem,  representing  the 
best  educational  practice  of  which  we  know, 
for  city  children;  the  other  antiquated, 
representing  outworn  ideals  and  abandoned 
practice,  for  rural  children.  Why  are 
thoroughbred  stock  housed  better  in  many 
farm  communities  than  school  children? 
Why  do  farmers  support  State  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  colleges  to  train  teachers 
and  then  employ  teachers  who  have  only 
high-school  education  or  less  for  their  own 
children?  Why  should  rural  teachers  dis- 
tribute their  time  and  effort  among  8  grades 
while  city  teachers  concentrate  on  one? 
Why  are  rural  schools  in  session  7  or  8  months 
while  city  schools  last  9  or  9i  months?  Does 
any  one  believe  that  rural  children  can  do 
in  7  months  what  city  children  require  9 
montlis  to  do?  Why  do  we  talk  about 
democracy  in  education,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  universal  education  when  the 
whole  world  knows  we  haven't  any  of  them? 

Difficutiits  Challenge  Brains  and  Intelligence 

Sometimes  we  sympathize  with  and  ex- 
cuse oiuselves  by  saying  we  can  not  afford 
good  schools  for  country  children.  Good 
schools  are  expensive,  especially  in  the  open 
country.  The  farmer's  occupation  is  a 
handicap  to  economical  school  management 
but  it  is  not  an  insurmountable  difficulty. 
Rather  it  is  a  challenge  to  brains  and  intel- 
ligence. Use  them,  and  the  problem  of 
rural  education  is  by  no  means  beyond 
solution.  Plenty  of  rural  conmiunities  have 
proved  this.  The  one-teacher  school  is  a 
cheap  school  but  not  an  economical  one. 
The  cost  of  schools  per  child  in  the  medium 
rural  school  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  $10 
more  than  in  the  medium  city  school  with  all 
its  superior  advantages.  The  maximum  per 
capita  cost  in  one-teacher  schools  is  $762 — 
far  in  excess  of  the  maximum  in  villages  or 
cities  in  the  territory  studied.  Can  we 
excuse  such  extravagance  on  the  basis  of 
economy  or  poverty?  Farm  conmiunities 
can  afford  good  schools  if  they  establish  an 
efficient  organization  for  their  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  cities  can  pool  their  re- 
Boiurces  for  the  education  of  their  children 


more  easily  and  naturally  than  farm  com- 
munities, but  difficulties  do  not  preclude  the 
popit4li^y  ^f  achievement.  The  policy  of 
taiing  alt  the  wealth  of  the  State  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  of 
equitable  distribution  of  the  money  so 
secured  for  school  support  and  of  equitable 
distribution  of  tax  burdens,  administrative 
methods  that  insure  so  far  as  humanly  possi- 
ble professional  administration  of  school 
systems — all  contribute  to  the  probability 
of  having  good  schools  for  country  children. 

Assistance  Required  for  Small  Local  Systems 

Poverty  causes  poor  schools  when  the  smaU 
local  district  alone  is  responsible  for  their 
support.  Small  local  systems  are  not  neces- 
sary, but  we  have  not  used  our  best  in- 
telligence to  devise  systems  that  make 
efficiency  possible.  Many  small  local  sys- 
tems can  not  support  good  schools  if  they 
must  be  dependent  on  their  o\^'n  resources. 
To  let  these  schools  get  along  as  best  they 
can  unassisted  is  inequitable  and  un- 
democratic. Education  is  a  State,  not  a 
local  responsibility.  The  State,  as  such, 
can  and  must  furnish  the  administrative 
machinery  and  support  necessary  for  good 
schools.  There  is  no  e\Hdeuce  to  show  that 
any  State  is  too  poor  to  do  this.  Not  poverty 
but  indifference  and  bad  management  are 
responsible  for  the  conditions  which  deprive 
country  children  of  a  fair  opportunity  for 
education  at  public  expense. 
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Educational  Problems  of  the 
Home 

Formation  of  Character  is  Ultimate  End  cf 

Education — Respect  for    Authority    arid 

Obedience  Must  Begin  at  Home 

By  HERBERT  M.  CARLE 
Associate  Statistician,  Bureau  of  Education 

A  MERICAN  Education  Week  will  serve 
•^^  a  moet  useful  purpose  if  it  does  nothing 
more  than  focus  the  attention  of  educators  and 
parents  on  the  problem  of  education  in  the  ^ 
home.  Parents  often  express  regret  because 
they  can  not  help  their  children  with  their 
studies.  But  education  is  not  confined  to 
the  textbook,  the  classroom,  and  the  labora- 
tory, and  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  ulti- 
mate end  is  character,  a  broad  field  appears 
where  the  home  may  aid  and  supplement 
the  work  of  the  school,  even  though  the 
parents  have  been  denied  the  wealth  of 
practical  and  cultural  training  offered  oar 
boys  and  girls.  For  character  in  its  broadest 
sense  includes  right  living,  practical  ser\ice, 
and  appreciation  of  the  best  in  life. 

Home  Obedience  Promotes  Good  Citizenship 

Respect  for  authority  and  obedience  to  it 
must  be  begun  in  the  home.  That  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  home  is  weaker  now  than  a 
half  century  ago,  is  conmion  knowledge. 
The  stem  training  of  the  old  Roman  home 
was  so  reflected  in  the  boys  grown  to  man- 
hood that  their  military  leaders  led  them  in 
victorious  campaigns  over  three  continents. 
The  highly  efficient  German  military  ma- 
chine of  recent  years  was  not  bmlt  by  Ger- 
man military  leaders  alone;  a  thorough 
foundation  was  laid  for  it  by  German  parents 
who  taught  their  children  to  respect  and 
obey.  America  has  no  dream  of  world  con- 
quest by  force  of  arms  but  she  is  fast  realizing 
that  respect  for  law  and  authority  and 
obedience  to  them  are  just  as  essential  to  the 
citizen  in  civil  life  as  they  are  to  the  soldier. 
There  is  no  greater  need  for  leaders  than 
there  is  for  loyal,  faithful  followers. 

Must  Sacrifiu  Self  for  Common  Good 

Further,  the  child  who  has  not  been 
taught  some  simple  habits  of  industry  in  his 
home,  is  handicapped  both  in  school  and 
in  later  years.  Here,  in  association  with 
brother,  sister,  and  parent,  he  may  be  taught 
the  important  social  lesson  that  life  is  a 
matter  of  giving  as  well  as  taking,  and  that 
sometimes  one  must  sacrifice  for  the  common 
good. 

Diversity  of  creed  and  belief  neceeaarily 
limits  the  scope  of  religious  teaching  in  the 
school .  It  can  and  should  teach  the  highest 
principles  of  morality  and  the  great  funda- 
mental religious  principles  upK>n  which  the 
civilized  world  largely  agrees;  it  can  go 
little  further. 
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Hold  High  the  Torch  of  Systematic  Attempts  to 
Liberal  Education!  Measure  Mentality 


Higher    Insiiiuiions    of  Learning    Musi   Distinguish    Between 

Education  and  Training.    Standards  Must  Be  Jealously  Guarded, 

Some  Features  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Persist 

Principally  Because  of  Inertia 


Began  in  Psychological  Experimentation  of  Alfred  BineL  Early 

Test  of  Sensory  Discrimination  and  Rapidity  of  Reaction  by 

Cattell  and  Farrand.    Advance  Followed  Construction  of  Group 

Tests.     Types  Commonly  Utilized 
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By  WILUAM  MATHER  LEWIS 
President  George  Washington  Vnicersity 

\HIS  IS  THE  century  of  education.  America  has  passed 
through  a  pioneering  century,  through  a  century  of  po- 
litical organization  and  adjustment,  through  a  century  of 
industrial  and  commercial  expansion,  and  all  have  led  ine\'itably 
to  this.  Since  LS90  the  population  of  the  LTnited  States  has  in- 
crea.sed^  68  per  cent,  but  in  a  similar  period  the  high-school  attend- 
ance ha«  increased  more  than  000  per  cent.  There  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  our  youth  attending  colleges  this 
year  than  attended  high  schools  30  years  ago. 
In  1890,  13  per  cent  of  our  population  above 
the  age  of  10  years  was  illiterate;  in  1920  the 
total  had  been  reduced  to  approximately  6 
per  cent.  Our  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  filled  with  advertisements  of  correspond- 
ence schools  and  specialized  institutions  of 
this  kind  and  that ;  our  great  steel  plants  and 
machine  factories  and  print  shops  maintain 
their  trade  schools;  the  farmer  who  a  dec- 
ade ago  laughed  at  the  book  farmer  now 
listens  respectfully  as  the  county  agent  tells 
him  how  to  put  his  baneii  acres  into  pro- 
duction. 

The  century  of  education  follows  naturally 
upon  the  t-entury  of  industrial  and  conmier- 
cial  expansion,  for  therein  was  created  the 
necessity  for  accurate  knowledge  in  a  hun- 
dred expanding  fields  of  human  endeavor. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  a  middle  western  college  died. 
He  had  overtaxed  his  strength  in  contribut- 
ing as  his  share  in  the  World  War  countless 

hours  of  mathematical  training  to  young  artillery  ofFicers,  and 
many  a  shell  that  went  home  on  the  western  front  was  given  ita 
direction  by  this  quiet  and  peaceful  man  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  war  was  fought  by  exact  mathematics  and 
science,  and  the  battle  of  complex  and  crowded  civilization  is 
fought  to  a  successful  issue  not  by  those  who  guess  but  by  those 
who  know.      It  is  the   pressure   of  this    civilization    with     its 

Portions  of  inaugural  address,  deliverpd  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Wash- 
ington, D.  r.  November  7, 1923. 

(  Continwd  on  page  94- ) 
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npHE  TRUE  END  of  education  is 
-■■  to  unfold  and  direct  aright  our 
whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call 
forth  power  of  every  kind — power  of 
thought,  afiFection,  will,  and  outward 
action;  power  to  observe,  to  reason, 
to  judge,  to  contrive;  power  to  adopt 
good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them 
efficiently;  power  to  govern  ourselves, 
and  to  influence  others;  power  to  gain 
and  to  spread  happiness.  Reading  is 
but  an  instrument;  education  is  to 
teach  its  best  use.  The  intellect  was 
created,  not  to  receive  passively  a  few 
words,  dates,  facts,  but  to  be  active 
for  the  acquisition  of  truth.  Accord- 
ingly, education  should  labor  to 
inspire  a  profound  love  of  truth  and 
to  teach  the .  processes  of  investiga- 
tion.—W.  E.  Channing. 


By  STEPHEN  S.  COLVIN 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

E FINITE  and  systematic  attempts  to  measure  mentality 
began  18  years  ago,  when  Binet  and  Simon  in  1905  pub- 
ILshed  a  collection  of  tests  designed  to  determine  the  native 
intelligence  of  school  children.  These  tests  were  framed  for  the 
piu*pose  of  segregating  defective  children  in  the  schools  of  Paris 
from  those  of  normal  mentality  with  the  aim  of  providing  these  un- 
fortunate pupils  with  the  instruction  best  suited  to  their  limited 

intellectual   capacities.     Thus,   like  many 

I'i  other  significant  and  far-reaching  movements 
in  psychology  and  education,  mental  test- 
ing began  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  sub- 
normal and  defective,  and  has  since  spread 
until  it  finds  its  largest  and  most  useful  field 
in  the  realm  of  normal  psychology. 

The  first  mental  tests  were  not  merely 
the  outcome  of  a  happy  guess  or  a  flash  of 
genius.  Binet 's  many  years  of  expert  psy- 
chological observ'ation  and  experimentation 
achieved  their  most  significant  results  in  the 
construction  of  these  tests.  The  first  tests 
were  preliminary  and  tentative.  He  applied 
them  to  children  of  various  ages  and  con- 
structed a  ''scale"  of  tests  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  ages  at  which  the  majority  of 
children  succeeded  in  them.  This  scale  as 
revised  by  the  author  the  year  of  his  death, 
1911,  included  tests  for  children  of  every 
age  from  8  to  12  inclusive,  one  for  children  of 
15  years,  and  one  for  adults. 
Although  the  most  extensive  and  signifi- 
cant work  in  mental  testing  has  been  done  in 
America,  the  Binet  tests  were  slow  in  making  their  apj^earance  in 
this  country.  Goddard,  then  psychologist  at  the  school  for  the 
feeble  minded  at  Vineland,  X.  J.,  first  learned  of  them  in  1908 
and  in  that  year  published  a  brief  account  of  the  tests  of  1905. 
In  1910  Goddanl  i)ublished  an  abstract  of  the  scale  of  1908.  He  was 
at  first  extremely  critical  of  the  value  of  this  scale.  It  seemed 
to  him  "  impossible  to  grade  intelligence' in   that  way.     It  was 

An  abridgment  of  a  paper  whidi  Doctor  Colvin  was  prepaxing  for  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  full  paper  as  he  left  it  ^^ill  appear  as 
Education  Bulletin,  1923,  No.  57. 
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too  easy,  too  simple."  However,  when 
the  abstract  of  the  scale  was  used  he 
found  that  it  "was  a  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion." The  classification  of  400  feeble- 
minded children  at  Vineland  by  the  Binet 
method  during  this  year  agreed  with  the 
institution's  experience,  and  Goddard  be- 
V  came  an  enthusiastic  proponent  of  Bluet's 
scale.  He  followed  his  survey  of  tlie  children 
at  Vineland  by  applying  the  tests  to  2,000 
normal  children. 

Importard  Revisions  of  Bind  Scale 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Binet  scale 
to  America  several  important  revisions  and 
adaptations  have  been  made.  In  1915  ap- 
peared the  point  scale  by  Yerkes,  Bridges, 
and  Hardwick,  and  a  year  later  the  Stanford 
revision  by  Terman.  The  Yerkes  revision 
is  particularly  notable  because  of  its  method 
of  scoring  and  the  order  of  the  presentation  of 
the  tests.  Among  other  revisions  are  that  by 
Kuhlmann  and  the  recent  emendations  by 
Herring. 

While  the  development  of  intelligence 
tests,  based  on  the  pioneer  work  of  Binet, 
was  going  on,  psychologists  were  employing 
various  tests  to  discover  how  individuals 
differed  in  certain  physical  and  mental  ca- 
pacities. The  study  of  individual  differ- 
ences, begim  by  Galton  in  England,  was 
made  known  in  this  country  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  largely 
through  the  work  of  James  McK.  Cat  tell, 
then  professor  of  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  later  of  Columbia 
University.  Cattell  gave  psychological  test 
of  the  sensory  and  motor  type  to  students  at 
both  universities.  An  article  by  Cattell  and 
Farrand  in  the  Psychological  Review  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  gave  an 
interesting  statement  of  this  work  and  the 
results  achieved. 

Early  Sensory  and  Motor  Tests 

An  examination  of  Cattell 's  tests  shows 
that  they  are  concerned  largely  with  sensory 
discrimination  and  rapidity  of  reaction. 
Likewise  inmiediate  memory  (memory  span) 
is  tested  by  finding  the  number  of  letters  a 
subject  remembers  at  one  hearing.  Ability 
to  estimate  differences  in  weight,  space,  and 
time  is  also  measured.  In  a  later  article  by 
Cattell  and  Farrand  is  a  description  of  the 
further  extension  of  the  work  of  mental  test- 
ing, including  tests  of  handwriting,  visual 
acuity  and  color  vision,  auditor>'  acuity  and 
perception  of  pitch,  sensitivity  of  the  skin, 
perception  of  weight,  sensitivity  to  pain, 
accuracy  and  steadiness  of  movement,  reac- 
tion time,  cancellation  of  A's,  perception  of 
time  and  space,  memory  span,  memor>'  of 
length  of  a  line  previously  drawn,  after- 
images, and  mental  imagery. 

These  tests  were  given  to  individuals  of 
normal  mentality.  At  the  same  time  other 
psychological  tests  of  a  somewhat  different 
type  were  developed  through  efforts  to 
tauin  the  feeble-minded.     Here  the  work  of 


Sequin  can  not  be  overlooked.  In  studying 
children  of  low-grade  intelligence,  Sequin 
developed  a  test  known  as  the  **  form-board 
test."  This  test  has  passed  through  various 
adaptations,  but  its  essential  character  has 
been  kept.  It  consists  in  fitting  wooden 
blocks  of  various  shapes  into  forms  cut  out 
to  receive  them.  The  board  may  be  very 
simple  or  it  may  be  as  complex  as  desired. 
A  variation  of  this  test  is  a  puzzle  in  which 
various  parts  are  fitted  together,  as  in  the 
Healy  manikin  puzzle. 

Maze  Tests  Essentially  Performance  Tests 

Another  form  of  the  performance  test  that 
is  now  frequently  used  is  the  "maze  test." 
This  test  was  used  extensively  20  years  ago, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  animal  psychology, 
when  the  intelligence  of  an  animal  such  as  a 
white  rat  was  studied  by  finding  out  how 
easily  and  surely  the  animal  could  learn  to 
go  through  the  passages  of  a  maze  and  get 
to  the  center  where  food  was  placed.  The 
Porteus  maze  test  for  detecting  feeble- 
mindedness is  the  best  adaptation  of  this 
test.  The  maze  test,  the  form-board  test, 
and  the  picture-puzzle  tests  have  been 
adapted  so  as  to  be  solved  with  a  paper  and 
pencil,  but  they  nevertheless  retain  their 
essential  characteristics  as  performance 
tests. 

These  performance  tests  as  well  as  the 
Binet  tests  and  those  used  by  Cattell  were 
originally  of  the  indi\ddual  type.  They 
required  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  aggregate 
and  they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  given 
unless  the  person  administering  the  test 
had  adequate  training  and  considerable 
practical  experience.  These  tests  had  to  be 
given  to  each  child  separately.  In  a  room 
of  40  children  this  would  require  a  total  time 
for  testing  of  about  20  hours.  An  attempt  to 
measure  the  intelligence  of  the  children  of  a 
whole  school  system  would  necessitate  so 
much  of  time  and  such  an  expenditure  of 
money  that  it  would  be  prohibitive. 

Group  Testing  Arose  from  Army  Needs 

The  great  advance  in  intelligence  testing 
came  when  these  tests  were  so  constructed 
that  they  could  be  given  to  groups  of 
individuals  rather  than  to  persons  one  at  a 
time.  By  the  group  tests  available  to-day 
we  can  test  the  intelligence  of  all  the 
children  in  our  schools  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  high  school  and  of 
mature  students  in  colleges  and  professional 
scnools.  Group  testing,  although  practiced 
to  some  extent  before  1917,  owes  its  chief 
impetus  to  the  formulation  of  the  so-called 
Army  tests  that  were  employed  on  an 
extensive  scale  after  America  had  entered 
the  World  War. 

At  this  time  the  various  attempts  at 
intelligence  testing  were  brought  to  a  head 
in  the  construction  of  the  Anny  Alpha 
mental  examinations  for  literates  and  the 
Armv    Beta    examinations    for    illiterates. 


The  Army  tests  were  the  first  instances  of 
paper  and  pencil  tests  applied  to  groups  of 
individuals  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
Alpha  tests  trace  their  origin  more  or  leee 
directly  to  the  various  psychological  teste 
employed  to  determine  individual  differ- 
ences, and  to  the  Binet  tests  and  their 
various  resrisions. 

The  Beta  tests  were  more  closely  allied 
to  the  performance  tests  previously  men- 
tioned, adapted  to  paper  and  pencil  form. 
Like  the  Alpha  tests,  they  were  designed 
for  measuring  the  mentality  of  persons 
tested  in  groups  rather  than  through  indi- 
vidual examinations. 

The  results  of  the  Army  tests  were  so 
satisfactory  that  on  the  conclumon  of  the 
armistice  they  were  made  public,  and  the 
Army  Alpha  was  given  widely  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  during  the  year 
1919.  Prior  to  this  time,  in  the  fadl  of  1918, 
the  so-called  Brown  University  test  was 
given  to  the  men  in  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  and  in  the  naval  unit  at 
Brown.  It  has  since  been  continued  with 
all  entering  classes  at  that  institution,  and 
is  now  in  its  fifth  year  of  trial.  This  fact 
is  mentioned  because  it  woidd  seem  to  be 
the  first  group  intelligence  test  to  be  con- 
sistently and  continuously  used  and  stand- 
ardized. It  precedes  somewhat,  in  point 
of  time,  the  various  group  tests  that  have 
been  devised  and  published  during  the  past 
three  years.  In  all  these  number  nearly  40 
separate  tests. 

Stunts  Which  Demand  Exercise  of  Inielliience 

The  Binet  tests  as  they  exist  in  their  most 
careful  and  comprehensive  revision  and 
extension  are  known  as  the  Stanford-Binet 
tests  and  in  their  present  form  are  the  work 
of  Lewis  M.  Terman.  The  Binet  scale  as 
perfected  by  its  author  is  composed  of  54 
tests.  The  Stanford  revision  consists  of  74 
main  tests  and  16  alternates,  90  in  all.  This 
scale,  like  its  prototype,  has  a  series  of  tests 
arranged  for  various  years.  Terman  speaks 
of  them  as  "stimts,  or  problems,  success  in 
which  demands  the  exercise  of  intelligence." 

This  description  while  fairly  good  is  not 
entirely  accurate,  since  many  of  the  tests 
included  clearly  involve  no  problem  in  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  being 
based  on  recognition  of  familiar  objects, 
simple  associations,  and  acts  of  skill.  Still 
others  require  concentrated  attention  and 
memory  for  inmiediate  impressions.  Fewer 
than  half  involve  comparison,  judgment, 
and  reasoning. 

In  the  Stanford-Binet  tests  there  are  six 
main  tests  for  each  year  from  3  through  10, 
eight  tests  for  the  twelfth  year  and  six  for 
the  fourteenth  year.  Tests  for  rating  {x^r- 
sons  as  of  average  adult  level  or  of  superior 
adult  level  are  also  included,  each  with 
six  main  tests. 

The  types  of  test  arranged  approximately 
in  order  of  their  frequency  are : 
( Continutd  on  page  8i.) 
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Christmas  Offers  a  Valuable  Opportunity 

Informational  IVork  May  Be  Associated  With  Christmas  Customs.    Fruitful  Lessons 
in  History  Should  Nat  Be  Neglected.    Familiarity  with  Great  Christmas  Poems  Would 
Enrich  the  Memories  of  Pupils  All  Their  Lives 

By  ANNIE  REYNOLDS 
Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


THE  TIME  of  year  is  at  hand  when 
every  normal  child  measures  the 
lagging  time  by  the  coming  of 
Christmas,  and  that  teacher  knows  little  of 
human  nature  who  tries  to  have  the  regular 
work  of  the  school  go  on  as  if  there  had  never 
been  "a  carol  sung  or  chimes  set  ringing." 
The  regular  informational  work  of  the  school 
in  geography  and  history  may  be  associated 
with  Christmas  customs:  the  source  of  sup- 
ply for  Christmas  trees,  their  purchase  and 
transportation;  where  Christmas  trees  come 
from;  doll  making;  the  making  of  glass  and 
tinsel  ornaments — ^these  suggest  a  few  of  the 
materials  for  geography  which  will  prove 
doubly  attractive  if  taught  in  December. 

Puritans  Frowned  on  Christmas  Merriment 

There  was  a  time  when  Christmas  was  not 
merry.  Some  incident  of  the  Puritan  non- 
observance  may  be  told .  Perhaps  the  teach- 
er will  choose  the  story  of  the  Puritan 
mother  who  did  not  feel  happy  as  Christmas 
approached  because  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  jolly  Christmases  of  her  English  girl- 
hood. She  could  not  quite  rejoice  with  the 
others  that  "On  Christmas  day  never  a 
wreath  hung  in  a  Puritan  home."  She  was 
hardly  a  Puritan  yet,  .and  so  she  contrived 
that  her  little  daughter,  through  gift  and 
Bong.  should  know  a  little  of  what  an  English 
Christmas  meant. 

The  brief  reference  in  Samuel  Adams* 
diary  to  his  regret  at  seeing,  on  his  walk  to 
Boston  on  Christmas  Day,  idleness  and  jolli- 
fication, and  the  contrasting  pride  with 
which  he  remembered  that  his  son  was  at 
home  splitting  wood  in  the  woodshed  never 
Ms  to  arouse  worth-while  comments  from 
pupils.  The  incident  illustrates  how  much 
public  opinion  had  to  change  before  the 
Christmas  of  the  dominant  group  whose 
spokesman  Adams  so  often  was  should  be- 
come similar  to  the  gladsome  Viiginia  Christ- 
mas and  finally  culminate  in  1856  in  Massa- 
chusetts' making  Christmas  a  legal  holiday. 

"Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
On  Christmas  day  in  seventy-siz 
Our  gallant  troops  with  bayonets  fixed, 
To  Trenton  marched  away." 

Study  of  Yuletide  Customs 

The  world  of  to-day  furnishes  much  mate- 
rial through  Yuletide  customs  in  many  lands 
and  unique  ones  in  certain  portions  of  our 
own  that  may  prove  educative  to  pupils. 


They  may  see  the  children  of  the  tenements 
through  the  eyes  of  Jacob  Riis,  or  they  may 
be  told  the  story  of  Christmas  as  celebrated 
on  Boston's  Beacon  Hill. 

May  Furnish  Problems  in  Arithmetic 

The  practical  side  should  have  a  fair  share 
of  time  allotted  to  it.  In  plain  view  of  all 
as  they  walk  the  streets  are  the  banks' 
reminders  of  the  joyfid  spending  which  the 
practice  of  thrift  makes  possible  at  Christ- 
mas time.  Pupils  hear  much  said  about 
shopping  early.  A  discussion  of  praise- 
worthy practices  here  may  take  place  in 
the  arithmetic  class  and  furnish  much  of 
value  in  the  way  of  problem  solving.  Can 
the  upper-grade  pupils  make  any  compari- 
sons which  will  help  them  to  comprehend 
what  it  means  that  a  year  ago  190  million 
dollars  were  saved  for  Christmas  spending? 
Perhaps  each  potential  little  gift  maker  will 
enjoy  planning  how  10  dollars  of  this  might 
be  spent.  Pupils  may  be  led  to  plan  what 
they  shall  do  10  years  hence  when  they  have 
prepared  themselves  to  earn  good  salaries 
and  are  earning  them.  If  they  are  given  a 
desire  to  really  want  to  make  Merry  Christ- 
mas prove  that  all  the  world  is  kin,  sooner  or 
later  this  desire  will  bear  fruit. 

In  their  out-of-school  hours  children 
probably  see  many  Christmas  cards.  A 
Christmas  card  exhibit  at  the  school  in 
which  each  pupil  either  makes  or  buys  one 
which  he  thinks  has  artistic  merit  will 
appeal  to  all.  A  greeting  may  be  composed 
for  each  card,  and  as  the  cards  are  judged  by 
the  class  as  a  whole  and  pupils  and  teachers 
discuss  the  messages  and  the  decorations 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  help  everyone 
to  take  one  advance  step  in  appreciation  of 
a  card  which  illustrates  good  design.  Christ- 
mas cards  and  letters  play  a  great  part  in 
adding  to  the  good  will  of  the  Christmas 
season.  There  may  be  pupils  in  every 
schoolroom  who  come  from  homes  in  which 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  save  money 
for  Christmas  giving.  These  children  need 
not  feel  in  the  least  shut  away  from  the 
bringing  of  Christmas  joy,  for  in  the  lan- 
guage class  every  pupil  may  write  a  Christ- 
mas letter  and  realize  the  correspondence  by 
sending  it  to  some  one,  friend  or  relative,  to 
whom  its  coming  will  be  an  occasion  of 
happiness. 

Perhaps  the  classes  in  which  much  of  the 
preparation  for  a  Christmas  program  may 
be  most  advantageously  made  are  the  read- 


ing and  language  classes.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  classic  literature  in  the 
English  language  has  either  been  inspired 
by  the  Christmas  spirit  or  contains  memo- 
rable references  to  it.  Some  of  the  great 
Christmas  poems  are  truly  a  "soiu'ce  of  joy 
in  this  not  too. happy  world."  It  is  regret- 
table that  school  programs  occasionally 
fail  to  show  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  with  this  fact. 

Christmas  Poems  of  Highest  Excellence 

Almost  every  standard  collection  of  poetry 
contains  at  least  a  few  Christmas  poems  of 
the  highest  excellence.  Language  books, 
readers,  song  books,  and  occasionally  ciu"- 
rent  magazines,  contain  poems  which  are 
suitable.  The  best  plan  for  the  teacher  is 
to  examine  the  indexes  of  available  language 
books,  readers,  and  collections  of  poetry 
and  stories  for  suitable  Christmas  material. 
There  are  a  nimaber  of  admirable  collections 
made  by  competent  compilers  which  illus- 
trate how  easily  possible  it  is  for  a  teacher 
to  substitute  really  worthy  verse  for  the 
rhymes  and  jingles  usually  offered.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  cheap,  paper- 
bound  collections  often  used  are  unworthy 
of  more  than  the  merest  cursory  reading. 

The  following  list  of  books  containing 
Christmas  literature  may  be  suggestive: 

Golden  Numbers — Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Posy  Ring— Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Christmas  Stories — Dickinson  and  Skin- 
ner. 

Yuletide  in  Many  Lands — Pringle  and 
Uran. 

Days  and  Deeds — Stevenson  and  Steven- 
son. 

Pieces  for  Every  Day  the  Schools  Cele- 
brate— Doming  and  Bemis. 

A  Christmas  Anthology — ^Published  by 
Crowell. 

The  last  is  a  small  book  of  84  pages  and 
is  well  designed  for  its  purpose.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  anonymous  compiler  that 
no  reader  will  "ever  grow  old  enough  to 
read  these  fine  old  poems  without  a  stirring 
of  the  heart  bom  of  Christmases  of  long  ago. ' ' 

Ijet  Children  Suk,  Appropriate  Poems 

If  the  teacher  will  first  read  aloud  three 
or  four  beautiful  Christmas  poems  and  talk 
them  over  with  the  pupils,  she  will  have 
done  much  to  create  the  taste  for  the  best 
in  the  minds  of  any  children  who  may 
lack  it.  Then  the  suggestion  may  come, 
"I  believe  every  one  of  the  30  pupils  in 
this  room  would  like  to  find  a  Christmas 
poem  that  all  of  us  will  enjoy  reading.  Just 
as  soon  as  you  find  it  go  to  the  bulletin 
board  and  see  if  it  is  already  posted  there. 
If  it  is,  you  will  want  to  find  another,  as 
we  don't  want  duplicates.  If  it  isn't  and 
you  are  certain  the  poem  you  have  found 
is  the  one  that  you  would  like  to  have  rep- 
resent you,  copy  it  and  post  it  in  order 
that  we  may  all  read  it."    In  order  that 
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this  plan  may  work  out  the  teacher  must 
first  be  certain  that  there  is  considerable 
material  accessible  bo  that  pupils  may  have 
some  choice  in  their  selections. 

List  Five  Favorites  from  Poems  Chosen 

After  all  of  the  pupils  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  ever>^ 
postcid  poem  either  through  reading  the 
posted  copy  or  through  finding  the  poem 
in  the  collection  from  which  the  i>U|)il 
compiler  took  it,  the  pupils  may  be  asked 
to  list  tlieir  five  favorites  from  the  ])oems 
chosen.  These  poems  may  be  given  a  j)lace 
of  honor  and  the  five  poems  recited  in  the 
Christmas  jirogram  may  be  tliese  fi\e. 
Another  interesting  departure  is  to  ask  each 
pupil  to  practi'e  reading  aloud  the  poem  he 
has  selected  until  he  can  please  an  audience 
with  it.  This  audience  may  be  either  his 
own  classmates,  the  ])upils  in  another 
room,  or  the  members  of  his  home  family. 

Familiarity  with  a  few  of  the  great  Christ- 
mas poems  will  enrich  the  minds  of  tlie 
pupils  all  their  lives.  Many  pupils,  im- 
poverished by  lack  of  memory  of  inspiring 
poetry  in  their  childhood,  have  become 
teachers  who  are  at  a  loss  to  select  poems 
belonging  to  the  literature  of  delight. 
Schools  engaged  in  preparing  teachers  do 
well  to  see  that  their  students  become  ac- 
quainted with  several  classical  Christmaa 
poems  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  children. 
Perhaps  no  teacher,  whatever  her  former 
opportunities  have  been,  can  do  better  than 
to  spend  a  Saturday  morning  in  a  near-by 
public  library  early  in  December  (better  in 
November)  looking  over  the  collection  of 
Christmas  books  and  talking  with  the  libra- 
rian about  what  the  library  does  for  the 
children's  benefit  during  the  few  weeks 
preceding  Christmas.  It  may  be  as  profit- 
able a  half  day  as  any  the  teacher  will  know; 
certainly  it  will  be  a  ha])py  one. 

Librarians  Good  Judges  of  Children's  Preferences 

Librarians  know  the  preferein  cs  of  chil- 
dren better  than  any  other  grown-ups,  ex- 
ce])t  possibly  a  few^  fortunate  mothers  of 
still  more  fortunate  children  who  s])cud 
much  time  reading  aloud  to  and  with  I  heir 
children.  As  the  librarian  decides  on  tbn 
purchase  of  books  for  diHj>lay  during  the 
weeks  preceding  Christmas  she  has  the 
o])inion8  of  many  children's  librarians  as  to 
the  books  which  have  won  the  approval 
of  thousands  of  children.  It  is  through  such 
displays  that  many  pupils  and  teachers  read 
at  least  once  a  year  the  Christmas  chapter 
from  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  ** Solomon 
Crow's  (  hristmas  Pockets,"  or  have  lovingly 
turned  the  pages  of  the  exquisite  "Child's 
Christ  Tales"  by  Andrea  Ilofer  Proudfoot. 

Teachers  who  had  access  to  many  Christ- 
mas stories  as  children  are  better  prepared 
to  awaken  the  Christmas  sjurit  if  they  read 
again,  at  th :  end  of  a  happy  quarter  century 
after  first  rerxling  it,  Washington  Gladden's 


8tor>'  entitled  "Santa  Claus  on  a  Lark." 
What  ponies  ever  niade  a  boy  nappier  than 
those  which  went  leisurely  back  to  Smokop- 
olis  after  Benoni  Benaiah  Benjamin  had 
made  one  little  boy  enjoy  a  lark  \^4th  Santa 
Claus?  I f  she  wanta  to  thrill  again  with  awe 
and  pity,  what  story  can  a  teacher  ever 
hope  to  find  better  than  the*  old  1  lussian 
legend  of  Babouscka,  who  shut  the  door  one 
Cnristmas  Eve  on  "three  old  men  standing 
outside  with  beards  as  white  as  snow  and  so 
long  that  they  reached  the  ground,"  and 
thus  made  herself  a  lifelong  wanderer  looking 
for  the  lost  opportunity':* 

A  Few  Elxcellent  Christmas  Poems 

Xo  list  of  a  dozen  Christmas  poems  could 
be  compiled  which  wouid  impress  all  readers 
as  thi  first  twelve.  Nevertheless  the  follow- 
ing list  is  given  with  the  hope  that  e\ery 
reader  will  eliminate  the  poems  for  which 
he  docs  not  care  and  add  the  ones  that 
should  have  been  included.  The  poems  in 
the  list  are  found  over  and  over  in  the  >)e8t 
anthologies  and  they  have  given  many 
children  and  their  teachers  so  much  enjoy- 
ment that  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  name 
them  when  the  op})ortunity  offers: 

The  Little  Christmiis  Tree — Coolidge. 

O,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem— Brooks. 

Everywhere.  E\  er\'where,  Christmas  To- 
night—Brooks. 

While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks 
by  Night- Tate. 

*'\\liilc  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks 
by  Night  '  — T>eland. 

The  Night  Before*  Christmas — Moore. 

\Miy  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring? — Ward. 

It  Was  the  Silent  Midnight  Centuries 
Ago — Domnu'tt. 

A  Christmiis  Carol— Lowell, 

G<xl  Rest  You,  Merry  Gentlemen — 
Muloch. 

As  Joseph  Was  A- Walking — Old  English 
Ballad. 

Christmas  Carol— J.  G.  llolland. 

Learn  a  Good  Song  Every  Year 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  year  at  least 
one  of  the  beautiful  songs  which  has  not 
before  bet^n  learned  will  be  sung  until  it 
has  become  a  part  of  the  canon  of  song 
which  the  children  love.  The  reh'arning  of 
a  song  already  partly  familiar  is  a  joy.  A 
number  of  the  ])oems  studied  may  be  known 
to  the  children  also  as  soii^s,  and  some  of 
them  are  available  as  phonograph  records. 
These  are  good : 

Silent  Nighi. 

It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear. 

Deck  the  Hall  with  Boughs  of  Holly. 

Come  All  Ye  Faithful. 

The  First  Noel. 

Kline's  ''Merry  Christmas." 

If  the  school  does  not  own  records,  in  many 
places  the  homes  do,  and  mothers  may  be 
only  too  glad  to  lend  them  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils   at   Christmas   time.     The  children 


enjoy  singing  with  the  record,  and  it  is 
important  that  they  should  learn  to  listt-n 
to  the  music  and  appreciate  such  record? 
as  the  ''Messiah"  and  'Nazareth." 

There  are  a  few  Christmas  stories  which 
should  be  ''a  univeisal  alma  mater.'  To 
mention  only  three:  "The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol,"  by  Wiggin;  "Wliy  the  Chimtr.-? 
Rang,"  by  Alden;  and  "The  Storj'  of  the 
Other  Wise  Man,"  by  Van  Dyke.  Any  (i 
these  stories  told  by  the  teacher  or  drama- 
tized by  the  pupils  at  an  evening  program 
never  fails  to  put  new  meaning  into  the 
Christmas  festivities. 

We  can  not  go  far  with  geography,  histor> , 
or  customs:  with  poetry,  story,  or  song,  with- 
out wanting  to  show  and  to  see  pictures. 
\\'ho  can  ever  forget  his  tirst  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Fezziwig's  ball  in  colors  or  of  Mrs.  Craichit 
bearing  aloft  the  plum  pudding  which  h^-r 
husband  declared  was  the  greatest  success 
in  all  the  years  they  had  biH^n  marritd? 
Besides  these  delightful  pictures  which  add 
so  much  to  the  subject  matter  presented, 
there  are  the  coj>ies  of  famous  paintings  which 
may  wtll  be  kept  permanently  as  a  part  of 
the  school  eijuipment  and  temporarily  dis- 
played for  a  short  time  each  DcH?ember. 
Miiller,  Corregio,  Titian,  Blashfield,  Le 
Rolle,  Plockhurst,  and  Hofman  have  done 
much  to  add  to  the  joys  of  Christmas  time. 

Perhaps  some  day  every  Christmas  .fle- 
bralion  at  school  or  at  home  will  have  in 
anticipation  or  in  retrospect  the  beautiful 
view  of  a  community  Christmas  tree  with 
carolers  and  increased  good  will  as  accom- 
paniments. Much  can  be  done  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  this  happy 
time  through  the  preparation  made  in 
geography,  history,  and  current  events; 
through  cards  and  letters;  through  poetr>-, 
story,  song,  and  picture. 


Pupils  assume  responsibility  in  matters  of 
behavior  at  the  Gordon  School,  Cleveland. 
A  "behavior  council'  consisting  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  room  in  the  school  formu- 
lates whatever  rules  it  considers  necessary 
for  safety  and  order.  Guards  elected  by  the 
pupils  enforce  these  rules,  and  in  cases  of 
extreme  misbehavior  the  teachers  may  be 
consulted. 


Kentucky  now  has  a  State  director  of 
music.  The  creation  of  this  oflice  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  1922  legis- 
lature, which  passed  a  bill  giving  music  a 
place  in  the  course  of  study  for  all  Kentucky 
scho<.ds. 


Vocational  schools  in  several  Michigan 
cities  have  assisted  the  State  organization 
of  parent-teacher  associiUions  by  printing 
without  charge  its  monthly  bulletin  for  dis- 
tribution in  their  respective  districts. 
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Reorganization    on    European 
Lines  Appears  Imminent 

Junior  College  Seems  Destined  to  Become  Part  of  Secondary 

Education.    History    of   Movement    Begins    with    Renaissance. 

Chicago  University  Influential  in  American  Development 

By  L.  E.  BLAUCH 
Specialist  in  Charge  of  Land-Grant  College  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Education 


THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  movement 
is  another  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
rapid  evolution  of  American  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  part  of  the  ti^eneral  attempt  to 
reorganize  our  educational  provision  on  a 
sound  basis  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  American  educational  ideals.  Its 
success  has  demonstrated  that  the  junior 
college  has  a  place  in  our  educational  prog- 
ress, but  with  further  development  the 
name  will  probably  be  dropjx^d  and  the 
work  the  junior  college  is  now  doing  will 
probably  be  definitely  organized  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  secondar\'  education,  where 
it  properly  belongs. 

Fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  any 
current  movement  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
antecedents  of  these  movements,  of  the 
aims,  purposes,  and  forces  which  have  been 
the  controlling  factors  in  bringing  us  to 
where  we  now  Hnd  ourselves.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, recall  some  of  the  lines  of  direction 
from  the  past.  These  date  back  to  the  days 
of  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  founding 
of  the  universities.  The?e  early  universities 
consisted  of  four  faculties — liberal  arts,  law, 
medicine,  and  theology.  The  course  in  the 
liberal  arts  was  preparatory  to  the  work 
given  by  the  faculties  of  law.  medicine, 
and  theology,  and  was  intended  to  lay  a 
broad  general  foundation  upon  which  later 
to  build  the  superstructure. 

Knowledge  of  Latin  Required  for  Entrance 

The  Kenaissance  left  a  decidedly  human- 
istic impression  on  the  coui?c  in  liberal  arts 
which  made  it  partly  a  course  in  training, 
leading  also  to  direct  participation  in  a 
large  number  of  new  activities  of  various 
sorts  which  were  then  developLni:.  The 
preparation  necessary  to  enter  tlie  univer- 
sities consisted  principally  of  the  a]>ilily  to 
read  and  to  speak  Latin,  and  the  institution 
which  afforded  this  preliminary  traininir 
was  the  grammar  or  the  Latin  Lrnimmar 
school.  At  the  same  time  there  were  also 
various  and  sundry  schools  which  were  more 
or  less  unrelated  to  the  universities.  Such 
in  a  general  way  was  tlu?  .scheme  of  org-ani- 
zation  of  education  leading  to  the  highest 
reaches. 

I'art  of  an  address  deliveretl  at  Bradford  Academy, 
Mass. 


Out  of  the  great  religious  upheaval  of  the 
sixteenth  centur>^  a  new  type  of  university 
and  a  school  system  evolved  with  no  inter- 
mediate institution.  Schools  which  later 
became  the  gymnasia  edged  in  between  the 
old  grammar  school  and  the  liberal  arts 
course,  overlapping  in  both  directions. 
These  schools  for  a  long  time  in  the  transi- 
tion period  were  not  clearly  defined.  By 
and  by  the  old  liberal  arts  course  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  gymnasia,  and  the 
university  proceeded  to  give  the  specialized 
training  represented  by  the  professional  and 
the  graduate  schools.  The  course  in  liberal 
arts  offered  by  the  university  was  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  courses  in  law, 
medicine,  etc.,  and  it  became  specialized. 
Thus  to-day  the  gj-mnasium  leads  directly 
into  the  specialized  training  of  the  univer- 
sity which  the  student  enters  at  about  the 
age  of  19. 

French  Lycee  Li^e  German  Gymnasium 

While  in  France  the  evolution  was  irregu- 
lar as  compared  to  that  in  Germany,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  produced  a  secondary -school 
organization  which  likewise  prepares  the 
student  directly  for  the  specialized  training 
afforded  by  the  univei*sity.  The  student 
completes  the  secondary  school  at  about  the 
age  of  IS  and  receives  the  baccalaureate 
degree. 

In  England  no  such  development  oc- 
curred. While  the  liberal  arts  cours(>  there 
underwent  a  considerable  change,  it  was  re- 
tained, and  it  is  to-day  a  most  important 
feat  ure  of  higher  education.  The  colleges  of 
the  universities  were  strongly  fortified  by 
organization  and  tradition,  and  thus  have 
been  safe  from  the  encroachments  of  sec- 
ondary education.  In  fact,  the  great  en- 
dowed pul)lic  schools  which  sprang  up  were 
dominated  l)y  the  universities  and  were  in 
full  sympathy  with  them.  At  the  same 
time  public  stMondary  education  developed 
\ery  slowly.  Thus  the  liberal  arts  course 
has  survived  in  the  English  universities. 

It  wa.«-  this  arts  course  and  the  ideal  of  a 
lil)eral  e<lucation  which  the  early  settlers  of 
America  had  in  mind  when  they  establLshed 
their  colleges.  Scarcely,  however,  had  these 
iiLstitutions*  gotten  well  under  way  until 
the^'  began  to  crowd  down  the  elementarv 


subjects  into  the  lower  schools,  a  process 
which  has  continued  to  this  day.  It  was  a 
movement  which  helped  to  develop  the 
academy,  an  institution  which  edged  in  be- 
tween the  liberal  arts  colleges  and  the  lower 
schools  and  overlapped  in  both  directions. 
This,  according  to  President  Thwing,  sug- 
gests the  German  gymnasium.  It  took 
over,  he  says,  more  and  more  of  the  work  of 
the  college  in  expanding  and  advancing 
its  curriculum. 

American  Academy  a  Transition  School 

The  academy  as  a  well-organized  institu- 
tion was  begun  \vith  the  Franklin  Academy 
in  Philadelphia  in  1751.  Wliile  it  had  a 
prototype  in  the  English  academies,  it  was 
established  and  it  flourished  in  America 
largely  because  of  definite  educational  needs. 
The  academy  was  a  transition  school .  1 1  was 
unstandardized  and  variable,  and  its  devel- 
opment was  very  different  in  different  com- 
munities. What  has  become  of  this  transi- 
tion school?  Its  ends  were  various.  Many 
academies  were  taken  over  as  public  high 
schools.  With  the  establishment  of  public 
high  schools  many  others  were  closed. 
Many  of  the  stronger  academies  developed 
into  colleges  or  into  normal  schools.  A  few 
have  survived  as  academies  to  this  day. 

The  dominant  influence  in  eaj*ly  American 
higher  education  was  English.  Following 
the  American  Revolution,  French  ideals  and 
influence  were  very  pronounced  in  molding 
the  thought  on  higher  education.  It  wa.s  the 
day  of  beginning  for  the  American  State  uni- 
versity. The  effect  is  clearly  discernible  in 
Jefferson's  plans  for  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  establishment  of  the  Univei-sity 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  legislation  in  Michi- 
gan for  the ' '  cathlopistemiad ' '  as  well  as  in  a 
number  of  other  States. 

Ver>'  soon,  however,  higher  education  was 
greatly  stimulated  and  influenced  by  the  de- 
veloping German  univei-sity.  The  influence 
was  due  in  part  to  the  increasing  number  of 
American  students  at  the  German  univer- 
sities. In  1*^02  President  Tappan  remodeled 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  accordance 
with  the  German  ideal,  and  that  university 
thus  became  the  pioneer  and  typical  State 
university.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
founded  in  187G,  on  (ierman  lines,  was  the 
first  American  institution  to  make  graduate 
instruction  and  research  more  imp<^rtant 
than  the  work  of  the  undergraduate  liberal 
arts  course.  , 

At  the  same  time,  clo.'^ely  related  to  the 
evolution  of  the  Anu»rican  university  and  in 
large  meiu^ure  a  part  of  it,  there  has  been  a 
phenomenal  development  of  professional 
e<lucation.  In  the  shifting  and  articulation 
which  haxS  occurred  mu(^h  of  this  professional 
work  now  requires  a  certain  amount  of  college 
training  as  a  prerequisite,  sometimes  one 
year,  .sometimes  two  years,  and  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  four  years. 

Finally,  and  just  as  marked  as  the  progress 
in  higher  education,  hiis  been  the  astonishing 
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increase  and  enlargement  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, principally  through  the  public  high 
school.  This  institution  is  now  fixed  as  a 
rung  in  the  educational  ladder  which  is 
definitely  built  upon  the  training  of  the  ele- 
mentary school.  We  are  consequently  com- 
mitted to  an  effort  which  has  never  before 
been  attempted  on  any  such  enormous  scale, 
namely,  to  provide  public  secondary  educa- 
tion for  all  comers.  Just  now  we  have  a 
typical  arrangement  of  eight  years  of  ele- 
mentary education,  four  years  of  secondary 
education,  and  four  years  of  college,  fol- 
lowed by  advanced  training.  Just  why  no 
one  seems  to  know.  Many  are  far  from  will- 
ing to  defend  the  arrangement,  while  others 
are  positively  antagonistic  to  it.  We  have 
just  begun  the  experiment,  and  its  progress 
will  result  in  important  educational  reor- 
ganizations and  in  social  consequences  at 
present  undreamed  of. 

Standardization  of  Educational  Training 

This  evolution  of  higher  and  secondary 
education  in  America  thus  continues.  Two 
results  are  pertinent.  First,  it  has  made 
necessary  some  form  of  standardization  of 
the  educational  training  which  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  more  advanced  reaches  of  edu- 
cation. It  involves  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  work  of  both  the  secondary  school  and 
the  college,  and  it  tends  to  assign  to  each 
type  of  institution  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  functions.  As  a  consequence  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  flux,  some  institu- 
tions being  elevated  and  others  being 
depressed. 

A  second  result  of  the  evolution  is  the 
curious  combination  which  we  now  find  of 
the  English  liberal  arts  course  and  the 
German  university.  As  a  tentative  arrange- 
ment we  have  divided  the  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum so  that  now  the  first  two  years  are 
principally  "liberal"'  or  "general^'  in  na- 
ture, while  the  last  two  years  are  given  over 
to  various  forms  of  more  or  less  si>ecialized 
training.  The  whole  arrangement  is  mak- 
ing somewhat  uncertain  the  place  of  the 
four-year  lil)eral  arts  course. 

CorKern  Oder  Increasing  Age  of  Freshmen 

The  present  status  of  affairs  has  not  come 
about  without  criticism.  It  began  in  an 
important  way  with  President  Eliot's 
anxiety  concerning  the  increasing  age  of 
Harvard  freshmen  and  in  certain  adjust- 
ments which  were  consequently  planned 
by  the  Harvard  faculty  to  overcome  the 
condition  which  had  come  into  being.  Its 
outstanding  expression  was  the  appoint- 
ment and  work  of  the  famous  Committee  of 
Ten  in  1893,  headed  by  President  Eliot. 

At  the  same  time  in  the  Middle  West  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  established  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Harper.  He 
lost  no  time  in  proposing  an  organization 
of  the  college  curriculum  which  would 
definitely  distinguish  between  the  first  two 
years  and  the  last  two  years  of  work,  and 


he  accordingly  set  up  a  plan  of  a  junior  and 
a  senior  college,  the  former  to  cover  the 
work  of  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore 
years  and  the  latter  to  include  the  work  of 
the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  addition 
to  this  provision  in  his  own  institution  he 
encouraged  and  promoted  a  plan  whereby 
secondary  schools  were  to  add  two  years  to 
their  regular  courses  and  whereby  such 
secondary  schools  could  become  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
scheme  was  carried  out  by  a  number  of 
schools  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Degree  Proposed  for  Junior  College  Wori 

A  third  line  of  thought  was  given  expres- 
sion by  President  Butler,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, when  in  his  first  annual  report  as 
president  he  expressed  his  preference  to 
grant  the  bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  and  the  master's  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  senior  year.  This  proposal 
seems  not  to  have  received  any  important 
consideration.  There  was,  however,  some 
agitation  to  shorten  the  college  course  to 
three  years,  and  Clark  College  actually  set 
up  such  a  curriculum. 

From  the  historical  discussion  we  now  turn 
to  a  consideration  of  the  reorganization  of 
secondary  education.  A  fundamental  ques- 
tion is,  What  is  secondary  education?  Mon- 
roe states  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  secondary  school  has  been  the  most  stable 
and  the  most  enduring  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system  he  found  no  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  scope  or  meaning  of  sec- 
ondary education,  either  as  between  various 
countries  or  as  between  specialists  in  our 
own  country.  When  Doctor  Brown  at- 
tempted a  history  of  American  secondary 
education,  he  used  the  term  ''middle 
schools,"  a  term  which  has,  however,  never 
been  much  used.  Professor  Inglis  in  1918 
made  the  following  significant  and  clear 
statement: 

High  Schoob  and  Colleges  Overlap 

"The  curriculum  of  the  public  high  school 
has  always  transcended  the  requirements  of 
subject  matter  set  up  by  the  colleges  for 
admission  and  frequently  has  included  sub- 
jects regularly  included  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum. Likewise  the  college  curriculum 
r^:ularly  includes  subjects  of  study  which 
are  essentially  of  secondary  grade.  There 
has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
lapping in  the  curricula  of  the  secondary 
school  and  college.  In  the  average  high 
school  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  map 
out  a  one  or  two  year  * 'postgraduate"  course 
which  would  be  quite  comparable  to  possible 
freshman  and  sophomore  courses  in  college." 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  may 
be  profitable  to  define  secondary  education 
on  a  psychological  and  functional  basis. 
One  of  the  most  marked  contributions  to 
American  educational  thought  was  made  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall  through  his  study  of  adoles- 
cence.    While  educators  no  longer  accept 


all  of  Hall's  conclufiionB,  the  impress  of  his 
work  is  nevertheless  profound.  Hall  called 
attention  to  the  period  of  youth  beginning 
at  about  12  and  continuing  for  about  a  dozen 
years  as  a  distinct  and  most  important  epoch 
in  the  unfolding  of  a  personality.  This  con- 
ception has  entered  deeply  into  our  ideals 
of  secondary  education .  We  have  come  thus 
to  divide  the  first  25  years  of  the  individual  s 
psychological  and  social  development 
roughly  into  three  periods — first,  childhood; 
second,  early  adolescence;  and,  third,  lata* 
adolescence,  or  the  period  of  beginning  nia- 
turity.  The  first  of  these  periods  extends 
to  about  12,  at  which  time  the  second  p^iod 
begins  and  continues  to  18  or  20. 

Education  from  Functional  Viewpoint 

Partly  dej>endent  on  the  consideration  of 
this  conception  and  partly  dependent  on 
social  need  and  possibilities,  we  are  coming 
to  think  of  the  periods  of  education  from  a 
functional  point  of  view .  On  this  basis  three 
periods  may  be  mapped  out.  First,  there  is 
the  period  of  acquiring  the  tools  of  learning, 
such  as  reading  and  speaking  the  vernacular, 
writing,  and  skill  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions of  computation.  These  accomplish- 
ments, it  now  seems  clear,  can  be,  and 
usually  are,  acquired  during  the  period 
above  denominated  as  that  of  childhood; 
that  is,  by  the  time  the  boy  or  girl  is  11  or 
12  years  old.  Second,  after  these  tools  of 
learning  have  been  sufficiently  mastered 
there  comes  the  period  of  acquiring  many 
general  skills  and  much  genersd  knowledge; 
in  other  words,  the  period  of  general  training, 
which  has  as  its  major  purpose  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well-rounded  understanding  of 
society  and  the  individual 's  place  in  it  and 
likewise  the  development  of  correct  habits 
of  action.  While  in  a  sense  such  general 
training  is  never  fully  completed,  it  should 
reach  a  fair  degree  of  accompUahment  by 
the  age  of  about  18  or  20.  Third,  the  gen- 
eral training  is  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
specialized  training,  such  as  that  required 
for  the  professions  and  the  various  vocatbnfl 
of  life.  While  the  majority  can  perhaps 
never  travel  the  whole  way,  such  an  ar- 
rangement seems  te  be  the  ideal  one  for 
those  who  are  to  receive  the  full  measure  of 
education.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  prevails  in  Germany  and  in 
France. 

Reorganization  Mooes  Slowly  hut  Seems  IniMilt 

Fimdamental  considerations  such  as  those 
above  stated  are  bringing  about  a  criticism 
of  our  educational  plan  and  a  reorganization 
of  the  whole  scheme.  True,  it  moves  some- 
what slowly  and  is  therefore  not  forcefully 
and  constantly  brought  to  our  attention,  but 
nevertheless  it  seems  inevitable.  No  sub- 
ject is  to-day  more  discussed  in  educational 
administration  than  is  the  junior  high  school, 
which  is  merely  an  attempt  to  begin  the 
work  of  secondary  education  at  the  proper 
time.  As  has  been  intimated  already  the 
junior  college  is  an  extension  of  secondary 
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education  upward  to  include  the  work  of 
education  wiiich  is  really  secoudary  in 
nature. 

Amazing  Economic  and  Social  Detelopmeni 

From  these  considerations  we  pass  on  to 
others.     The  years  since  the  Civil  War  have 
been  marked  by  an  amazing  economic  and 
social  development,  a  development  which 
need  not  be  explained  here  because  of  its 
familiarity.    For  education  it  has  profound 
significance.    On  the  one  hand  the  increas- 
ingly complex  social  and  economic  situation 
demands  a  higher  degree  of  training  than 
ever  before,  as  well  as  a  greater  diffusion  of 
such  training.    On  the  other  hand  the  devel- 
opment brings  a  desire  on  the  part  of  more 
people  for  more  training.    The  consequence 
is  that  the  great  universities  are  flooded  with 
students — good,     poor,     and    indifferent — 
many  of  whom  should  never  have  attempted 
a  university  education.    Under  the  present 
plan  the  college  or  the  university  is  almost 
the    only    means    whereby    an    education 
superior  to  that  of  the  high  school  may  be 
secured.     The  arrangement  works  out  de- 
cidedly to  the  disadvantage  of  the  university 
by  compelling  it  to  step  aside  from  improv- 
ing and  exp>anding  its  advanced  work  to 
teach  great  masses  of  students.     For  the 
students    the   large   university  community 
likewise  does  not  always  afford  the  kind  of 
provision  and  training  which  they  need,  a 
fact  which  is  obvious  from  the  high  mortality 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  and  the 
university.    The  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment, it  may  be  observed  in  passing, 
has  also  resulted  in  great  expansion  of  our 
city  school  systems. 

High-School  Work,  Repeaitd  in  College 

A  second  consideration  of  the  relation 
between  secondary  and  higher  education  as 
now  organized  is  the  large  amount  of  over- 
lapping which  occurs.  Professor  Koos,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  in  a  recent  study  of 
this  matter,  found  that  four-fifths  of  a  year  of 
high-school  work  is  repeated  by  students  in 
the  first  two  years  of  college.  From  this  and 
similar  data  he  concludes  "that  the  division 
between  high-school  and  college  work  as 
now  made  is  arbitrary  and  illogical,  that  our 
present  line  of  division  between  schools  cuts 
across  a  field  of  learning  essentially  insepa- 
rable," and  he  believes  that  the  repetition  is 
"certain  to  continue  until  all  the  work  of  a 
similar  sort  is  brought  into  a  single  imit  of 
the  system." 

A  third  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  thinking  of  the  junior  college  is  the  de- 
mand for  training  which  is  above  the  level 
of  trade  training  but  is  not  as  far  advanced 
as  that  for  the  professions.  It  may  be  called 
for  convenience  semitechnical  or  somipro- 
fessional.  Under  such  a  heading  would  fall 
pharmacy,  musing,  secretarial  science,  draft- 
ing, practical  electricity,  surveying,  book- 
keeping, library  training,  etc.  Such  train- 
ing does  not  usually  require  four  years. 
With  a   reorganization    of  secondary   and 


higher  education  some  of  it  will  probably 
fall  into  the  more  advanced  years  of  second- 
ary education.  In  this  way  the  long  period 
of  secondary  education  will  make  possible  a 
certain  amoimt  of  specialized  training  along 
with  a  general  education  for  those  who  can 
not  and  who  will  not  for  sundry  reasons  pass 
on  to  what  is  in  reality  higher  education. 

Unieersiiiea  Encourage  High-School  Expansion 

So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  case.  Just 
how  is  the  expansion  upward  of  secondary 
education  occurring?  Three  waj's  may  be 
stated.  First,  city  school  systems  are  add- 
ing two  years  to  their  high-school  work  to 
cover  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  college.  Frequently  this  is 
done  under  the  direct  encouragement  and 
advice  of  the  State  university.  Some 
States  have  enacted  legislation  definitely 
to  encourage  and  support  such  advanced 
secondary  work. 

Second,  many  smaller  and  weaker  col- 
leges under  private  control  have  found  it  to 
their  interest  to  reduce  their  curricula  from 
four  years  to  two  years.  Such  colleges 
uually  offer  also  work  of  preparatory  grade 
of  from  two  to  four  years.  I'he  junior  college 
movement  in  Missouri  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  this  reorganization.  In  that 
State  there  are  at  present  16  junior  colleges 
under  private  control,  all  of  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  State  university,  which 
is  enthusiastic  in  its  support  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Third,  a  number  of  academies  and  private 
high  schools  have,  like  the  public  high 
schools,  expanded  their  curricula  upward 
to  include  one  or  two  years  of  what  is  called 
college  work.  This  tendency  is  showing 
itself  in  a  number  of  widely  scattered  regions 
of  our  coimtry.  It  is  a  tendency  which  is 
likely  to  become  more  evident  with  the 
further  development  of  our  educational 
facilities  both  public  and  pr'vate. 

The  junior-college  movement  has  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  a  number  of 
accrediting  agencies  have  given  it  definite 
recognition.  The  latest  bulletin  on  ac- 
credited higher  institutions  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  gives  standards  for 
junior  colleges  from  eight  State  imiversities 
(Bulletin,  1922,  No. 30,  "Accredited  Higher 
Institutions,"  by  George  F.  Zook),  seven 
State  departments  of  education,  and  two 
higher  educational  associations.  There  is 
also  a  national  organization  known  as  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges, 
which  is  engaged  in  setting  up  standards 
for  junior  colleges.  The  movement  is  thus 
well  recognized  and  established. 

Delinquency  in  studies  decreased  60  per 
cent  last  year  at  Lawrence  College.  It  is 
believed  by  the  college  authorities  that  the 
improvement  was  largely  the  result  of 
freshman  courses  in  how  to  study. 
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Service  Citizens  Conduct  an 
Americanization  Bureau 

Delaware  Organization  Cooperates  with  State 

Officers  and  Courts  in  Aiding  Immigrants. 

"Trouble  Bureau"  a  Useful  Adjunct 

MORE  THAN  one-fourth  of  the  foreign- 
bom  persons  in  Delaware  have  been 
prepared  for  citizenship  through  the  efforts 
of  the  State  department  of  immigrant 
education  with  the  assistance  of  the  State 
and  local  education  authorities  and  of  other 
agencies,  says  a  report  published  by  the 
Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  telling  of  the 
work  of  its  Americanization  bureau.  It  is 
now  more  than  four  years  since  the  Stato 
began  to  support  immigrant  education,  and 
during  this  time  it  has  gradually  taken  over 
the  responsibility  for  financing  and  super- 
vising virtually  all  of  the  educational  and 
community  activities  for  the  foreign  bom. 
The  Americanization  bureau  of  the  Serv- 
ice Citizens  still  supports  home  classes  for 
women,  which  are  carried  on  \mder  the 
supervision  of  the  State,  and  operates  a 
•'trouble  bureau"  to  assist  foreign-bom 
residents  with  all  sorts  of  problems.  More 
than  1,000  problems  concerning  naturaliza- 
tion were  presented  to  the  bureau  during  the 
past  year  by  746  applicants  who  needed 
help.  These  applicants  represented  33 
nationalities.  The  problems  were  of  many 
kinds;  the  greatest  number  were  questions 
of  the  bearing  of  draft  classification  up>on 
eligibility  for  citizenship.  Beside  solving 
problems  of  naturalization  the  bureau 
assisted  many  foreign-bom  persons  in  many 
other  difficulties  such  as  those  encountered 
on  bringing  relatives  from  Eiut)pe.  During 
the  past  year  the  bureau  assisted  in  obtaining 
passports  for  160  persons  coming  to  the 
United  States  from  22  European  countries. 

Elstablish  Permanent  Home  and  Elm- 
ploy  Elxperts 

Parents'  associations  throughout  the  city 
of  New  York  joined  in  a  common  organiza- 
tion called  the  United  Parents  Associations 
of  Greater  New  York  (Inc.)  have  begun  a 
campaign  to  raise  $50,000.  This  money  will 
be  used  to  establish  a  permanent  home  for 
the  association,  to  employ  a  staff  of  educa- 
tional experts  who  will  investigate  local 
school  conditions,  and  otherwise  to  promote 
the  interests  of  public-school  children.  Or- 
ganizations connected  with  87  schools, 
public  and  private,  are  aflSliated  with  the 
association, 

Chinese  educators  have  formed  an  organ- 
ization called  the  National  Association 
of  Popular  Education.  Temporary  head- 
quarters have  been  set  up  at  the  offices  of 
the  Chinese  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education. 
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"Only  the  Educated  Shall  Be 
Free" 

Adult  Education  the  Surpassing  Need  of 
Organized  Labor.  Collective  Bargaining 
a  Delusion  Without  Able  Representatives 

By  SPENCER  MILLER.  JR. 
Secretary   Wor leers'  Education  Bureau  of  America 

WHE\  one  be^nns  to  view  your  organi- 
zation of  la})or  as  an  educational 
institution  it  is  possible  to  reconsider  the 
policy  and  methods  that  thus  far  prevailed. 
It  does  not  mean  that  one's  ori?anization 
becomes  less  effective  or  less  stal^le  Ix'cause 
its  aims  arc  held  clearly  before  one's  eyes; 
it  may  mean  and  it  does  mean  greater 
solidarity  because  of  greater  understanding. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  one  or 
two  of  labor's  policies  in  the  light  of  this 
educational  method. 

(«)  In  a  recent  article  in  the  International 
Labor  Review,  Prof.  J.  H.  Commons,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  observed 
that  the  growing  imix>rtance  of  trade  agree- 
ments in  the  process  of  collective  bargain- 
ing is  an  outstanding  development  of  recent 
labor  history.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
labor  has  asserted  its  right  to  collective 
bargaining  as  inherent  in  a  just  settlement. 
But  have  the  implications  always  been 
clear?  It  is  far  easier  to  acliieve  tlie  form 
than  the  substance  of  jx)litical  or  trade 
union  government.  Collective  bargaining 
does  not  exist,  in  fact,  merely  when  an 
equal  number  of  workingmen  sit  down  with 
an  equal  numl»er  of  employers  to  discuss 
problems  of  wages  and  houre.  An  ecjuality 
in  numbers  is  not  a  real  equality.  Unless 
there  is  an  equality  or  parity  of  intelligence 
and  understanding  of  all  the  financial  and 
industrial  pro])lems  involved  in  a  particular 
industry,  there  is  no  parity,  in  fart.  IIow 
seldom  such  is  tiie  case,  and  how  needed  it 
is  to  achieve  the  real  su(>stance  as  well  as 
the  form  of  a  collective  bargain. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  promise  of  workers' 
education  that  men  should  be  trained  for 
negotiation  and  should  know  the  structure 
of  our  modern  industry  and  business  and 
should  thus  have  an  ••ec[uality"  when  they 
sil  dov.n  at  llic  ronfcnMve  table. 

(/')  In  every  strii'j-rlc  of  labor  ihore  is  a 
force  whicli  wciL^hs  in  tlic  d<'('l^ion  (Icjx'ikI- 
ing  upon  how  it  is  iiiforni«H].  It  is  tlic 
force  of  public  opinion.  It  is  uriicd  at 
times  that  labor  is  loo  busy  with  its  slru.:.:le 
to  Ixither  with  education,  too  ]»usy  to  s<'ck 
to  win  public  opinion.  Yet  it  must  be 
evi<lent  that  wlien  labor  wins  pu]»lico})iuion, 
part  of  its  struiri^le  h:iy  l)een  won.  A  slrugL^e 
may  not  even  be  iie(  <'ssary  to  se(  ure  one's 
rii^his.  How  handicapped  lal»<)r  lias  ])een 
in  the  j>ast   becaur^e  it  <ntli«M-  could  noi  or 

Portion  of  :iii  a'l'lr<'^>;  l».-furo  Foriy-ihinl  Anniiul 
Convcu'i.in  of  I  he  Aincricuii  Fr-l-raiioii  of  Lal'or, 
Purilaii'l,  Or.t;. 


did  not  state  its  case  squarely  and  simply 
to  the  public.  It  is  the  promise  of  workers' 
education  that  to  leadership  and  to  the 
membership  will  be  brought  a  capacity  for 
expressing  one's  opinions  in  the  press  and 
on  the  platform. 

(c)  The  histor>^  of  labor  tactics  in  America 
during  the  past  10  years  has  witnessed  the 
change  from  the  rule  of  force  to  the  rule  of 
reason.  Power  is  a  social  privilege  which 
has  definite  social  responsibilities.  The 
power  of  labor  consists  in  its  power  to  serve 
and  not  to  dominate.  The  possession  of 
power  by  any  group  is  no  guai-antee  of 
its  social  use.  Indeed  the  history  of  power 
is  a  history  of  its  abuse.  It  is  not  enough 
to  link  emotion  to  power;  it  may  lead  to 
fanaticism — or  merely  mind  to  power,  it 
may  lead  to  autocracy.  WTien  the  mind 
and  emotions  are  joined  to  power,  it  may 
become  a  mighty  force  for  good.  It  is  the 
realization  of  this  fa<:t  which  has  persuaded 
an  increasing  number  of  the  leaders  of  lal)or 
to  the  j)osition  that,  while  organization  is 
necessary  for  collective  aims,  education  is 
necessar>^  to  make  organization  responsible 
and  effective.  It  is  the  fulfillment  of  thi? 
aim  which  again  is  the  promise  of  workers' 
education. 

Education  Promotes  Stability  of  Membership 

{(I)  I  hav^e  said  that  the  labor  movement 
could  not  live  on  wages  and  hours.  For 
men  who  join  an  organization  for  thevMe 
pur|X)ses  leave  Avhen  their  aims  have  been 
accomplished  or  when  they  fail  of  accom- 
plishment. By  their  nature  these  aims 
fluctuate,  and  the  membership  does  like- 
wise. To  bring  stability  to  membership  is 
to  enroll  membership,  not  on  standards 
which  fluctuate,  but  on  those  which  endure. 
EduciUion  is  a  constant  standard;  it  is  con- 
tinuous and  it  parallels  human  life.  To  offer 
workers  educational  oi)|)ortunities  as  one 
of  the  ])rivilei:es  of  membership  is  to  present 
an  appeal  which  need  not  diminish,  but 
grow  with  cultivation.  The  mind  of  man 
grows  u])on  the  things  it  feeds  on.  Workers' 
education,  touching  a  fundamental  problem 
of  organization,  prombes  stability  and 
permanence  of  membership. 

These  illustrations  may  suffice  to  argue 
the  thesis  of  this  address.  And  I  return 
to  the  main  ciUTent  of  my  appeal.  There 
is  to-day  as  never  before  a  need  before^ 
lal>or  for  adult  workers'  education.  It 
concHTUs  labor  as  members  of  their  organi- 
zations, as  citizens  of  this  Republic,  and 
as  membcis  of  that  larger  fellowshi])  of  our 
world.  One  hundred  yeai-s  ago  labor  deter- 
mined that  free  education  should  be;  labor, 
with  the  other  adult  citiz(Mis.  must  deter- 
mine what  it  shall  become.  The  task  is 
not  complete;  it  has  just  Ix'irun.  Free 
education  in  a  democracy  advances  as  the 
will  of  the  i)eople  is  informed  and  as  it  in 
turn  impresses  itself  u])on  our  social  insti- 
tutions.    We  have  not  yet  in  this  country 


determined  how  far  our  standards  of  culture 
will  withstand  the  public  whims.  Of  thi? 
we  are  sure — unless  democracy  can  become 
educated,  its  future  is  not  secure. 

*'Only  trained  and  widespread  intelli- 
gence will  save  the  American  democratic 
experiment." 

I  charge  you  men  of  labor  with  your  full 
share  of  responsibility  in  upholding  this 
American  democratic  experiment,  because 
you  believe  in  education,  because  you  car*^ 
about  democracy,  and  because  you  love 
America. 

I  submit,  finally,  that  adult  education  i? 
tlie  surpassing  ncjed  of  democracy.  It  ie 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  prixilege  for  a  few, 
nor  as  the  concern  for  a  short  period  of  early 
manhood,  but  it  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  our  democratic  citizenship  and  should 
be  universal  and  lifelong.  For  we  ha^c 
achieved  the  form  of  democracy  before  our 
pro  pie  have  been  educated  for  its  wise 
operation.  You  remember  the  words  of 
the  ancient  Greek  philosopher.  Epictetus, 
who  said: 

"The  rulers  of  the  state  assert  that  only 
the  free  shall  be  educated,  but  God  harh 
said  that  only  the  educated  shall  be  fre«\" 

Repeatedly  you  have  been  urged  to 
establish  a  gre^it  national  university  for 
the  working  people  of  this  coimtry  where 
men  and  women  without  educational 
opiX)rtunities  may  pursue  higher  learning. 
I  think  this  proposal  arises  out  of  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  of  education  and  the 
nature  of  a  university.     *    *    * 

I  would  not  dis<^'Ourage  those  who  seek 
to  establish  such  a  people's  university,  but 
I  do  assert  that  this  federation,  with  its 
departments,  its  affiliated  internationals,  its 
State,  city,  central,  and  local  bodies  spread 
over  this  country,  is  potentially  a  university 
of  labor.  It  remains  for  you  who  care  about 
universal  higher  education  to  make  your 
organization  a  greaJ  university  of  the  people, 
with  its  local  colleges  in  each  industrial 
center  where  you  have  central  labor  bodies 
or  other  interested  groups.     *    *    * 

Here  is  a  dream  big  enough  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  'bt>00,0()0  organized  workers. 
It  would  give  form  to  the  prophecy  of  your 
president  (JonnxM-s,  who  wrote  recently: 

"Whatever  ]>rogress  the  labor  movement 
makes  rests  upon  an  educational  basis." 

This  is  not  a  Utopian  dream,  nor  a 
ready-made  formula — it  is  the  road  of 
constructive  progress. 

Labor  pledixed  to  educational  ideals  i:? 
labor  true  to  its  highest  ])urj)oses.  Wc 
have  hoped  20  years  in  America  for  this 
day  to  come  when  labor  would  embark  on 
this  high  educational  adventure.  Wr  may 
not,  we  shall  not,  have  waited  in  vain,  if 
laVtor  now  will  unitedly  give  its  whole- 
hearted supi)ort  to  an  ideal  which  it  has 
always  cherished: 

Education  for  all  the  people,  universal 
and  lifeloni:. 
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Favorable  Pension  System  for  British  Teachers 

Rdiring  Teacher  After  Long  Service  Receives  Lump  Sum  One  and  a 
Half  Times  Salary  and  Abo  Pension  Equal  to  Half  of  Salary. 
National  Exchequer,   Local   Authorities,    and   Teachers    Share    Cost 

By  FRED  TAIT 

BEFORE  1918  the  British  elementary  That  committee  has  now  reported  and  its 

school  teacher  was  miserably  paid  recommendations  generally  follow  the  lines 

and  had  to  look  forward  in  many  of  the  Geddes  report.    The  cost  of  super- 

casee  to  the  doleful  prospect  of  retiring  at  annuation  of  teachers  in  the  past  few  years 

60  or  65  years  of  age  on  no  pension  at  all  is  given  and  shows  a  great  increase  over  pre- 

or  upon  Buch  a  miserable  one  that  he  was  war  expenditure.    It  is  as  follows: 

unable  to  spend  the  remiainder  of  his  life  >,         ,.,            ^,                      ,._    r*^^^i^^ 

.                    V,             1          *    *      TT          ♦  Expenditure  on  the  superannuation  of  teachers 

in  any  aemblance  of   comfort.     Even   to  ^                  nTjjTiri. 

.!_•       '..          u     u  J  * ♦•;k„*«  in  England  and  Wales 

secure  this  pittance  he  had  to  contribute  ^ 

each  month  part  of  his  salary,  far  too  large  a     1913-14 '^Jlq'^ 

portion,   considering  the  meager  amounts     1918-19 259,386 

subsequently  received.     It  was  with  great     1919-20 945, 143 

joy,  therefore,  that  British  teachers  hailed     1920-21 1,245,392 

the  school  teachers'  superannuation  act  of     1921-22 1,550,686 

1918,  which  assured  to  them  on  retiring  at     1922-23  (estimate) 1, 860, 000 

the  age  of  60  or  65  a  pension  equal  as  a  maxi-     1923-24  (estimate) 2, 400, 000 

mum  to  one-half  of  their  average  salary  over  ^he  committee  point  out  that  the  charge  to 

the  preceding  five  years,  together  with  a  ^^  Exchequer  will  continue  to  grow  imtil 

lump  sum,  based  on  years  of  service,  amount-  i9e8-69,  when  it  will  reach  the  figure  of 

ing  as  a  maximum  to  about  one  and  a  half  £9^600,000;  that  is,  of  course,  assuming  that 

times  their  average  salary.    In    addition,  salaries  are  not  reduced  before  then, 

teachers  who  died  in  the  seivice  were  com-  }Jiach  of  this  cost  at  first  will  be  due  to 

f ort«d  to  know  that  their  dependefits  would  « ^j^ck  service" ;  that  is,  paying  superannua- 

receive  a  year's  salary  as  a  gratuity.    Best  of  ^^q^  ^  teachers  who  until  the  act  came  into 

all,  the  teachers  had  not  to  contribute  one  ^^^^^  ^^^^  i^^t  making  any  contribution  at 

penny  toward  the  scheme.  all  to  their  pension.    They  get  the  benefit  of 

,     ,           ,  -r     f     ,  ^    J  all  this  service  in  some  cases  in  calculating 

Bmnham  Scales  Improtfed  Teachers   Condition  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  pension,  for  the  longer 

In  the  following  years  the  Bumham  com-  the  service  the  more  the  retiring  pension, 

mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  ques-  On  this  point  the  committee  recommend 

tion  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  as  a  result  of  that    no    alteration    be    made,    but   that 

their  report  the  British  teacher,  for  the  older  teachers  be  treated  exactly  as  the 

first  time  in  his  history,  found  himself  re-  younger  ones,  because  with  regard  to  the 

ceiving  a  salary  as  good  at  that  time,  but  conditions  and  payment  of  the  older  genera- 

now  better,  than  that  of  a  skilled  artisan,  tion  "  there  is  much  in  the  past  to  be  atoned 

Nor  was  it  before  time,  for  the  increased  for." 

cost  of  living  had  made  the  old  scales  abso-  ^^    ^^  p^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
lutely  inadequate,  and  road  sweepers  and 

policemen  in  larger  centers  were  actually  Nor  do  the  committee  recommend  that  the 

receiving  higher  wages  than  the  teachers,  scale  of  benefits  should  be  reduced  nor  that 

Unfortimately,  hardly  had  the  teachers  the  "  lump  sum  "  payment  on  death  or  retire- 
become  used  to  their  increased  spending  ment  be  abolished.  On  the  contrary,  they 
power  when  the  Geddes  committee  sug-  urge  that  any  teacher  who  withdraws  from 
gested,  in  the  name  of  economy,  that  the  service  before  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
pension  scheme  should  be  made  contribu-  should  have  his  payments  refunded  together 
tory,  and  that  5  per  cent  should  be  de-  with  3  per  cent  compound  interest.  At 
ducted  annually  from  teachers'  salaries  for  present  a  lady  teacher  who  retires  on  mar- 
this  purpose.  The  Government  attempted  riage,  as  she  is  forced  to  do  in  most  cases, 
in  June,  1922,  to  pass  a  bill  in  Parliament  loses  all  her  contributions, 
legalizing  this  suggestion,  but  so  great  was  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  teach- 
the  feeling  that  faith  had  been  broken  with  ers  should  continue  to  contribute  5  j>er  cent 
the  teachers  that  the  bill  was  defeated.  It  of  their  salary  toward  their  pensions,  and 
was  subsequently  reintroduced  and  passed  also  that  the  county,  city,  or  borough  em- 
to  stand  for  a  period  of  two  years,  on  the  ploying  the  teacher  should  make  contribu- 
understanding  that  a  departmental  com-  tion  of  2  J  per  cent  of  their  salary  bill  toward 
mittee  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  cost  of  pensions. 

and  report  on  the  whole  question  of  teach-  The  cost  of  back  service  should  be  met  by 

eis'  pensions.  the  State,  and  in  addition  it  should  either 
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pay  into  the  fund  each  year  a  contribution 
equal  to  that  of  the  local  authorities  or  meet 
one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  future  pensions. 

State  Should  Guarantee  Stability  of  Fund 

These  contributions  should  become  the 
basis  of  a  central  superannuation  fund  to  be 
under  the  management  of  the  national  debt 
commissioners. 

In  addition,  the  committee  believe  that 
the  State  should  guarantee  the  stability  of 
the  fund  and  have  power  after  the  periodic 
valuations  to  vary  the  rates  of  contribution 
or  the  benefits  for  "future  teachers,"  as 
Parliament  might  approve. 

While  the  report  does  not  do  all  that  the 
teachers  hoped,  especially  in  not  recom- 
mending that  the  scheme  be  noncontribu- 
tory,  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  have 
already  declared  that  it  is  "  an  able  report," 
and  with  slight  amendments  it  could  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  very  just  settlement  of 
the  vexed  pension  problem. 

Excellent  New  Building  for 
Crippled  Children 

Cleveland  School  Board  Provides  Amply 
for  Children  Unable  to  Attend  Regular 
Classes.    Busses  and  Luncheons  in  Plan 

SUNBEAM  SCHOOL,  Cleveland,  where 
168  crippled  children  are  instructed,  is 
now  housed  in  a  new  one-story  building 
which  cost  $470,000.  This  school  cares  for 
crippled  children  until  their  physical  con- 
dition permits  them  to  take  their  proper 
places  in  the  regular  schools.  School  busses 
transport  the  children  to  and  from  school 
without  charge  and  free  limches  are  sup- 
plied at  the  school.  The  cost  per  pupil  of 
the  care  and  instruction  provided  for  these 
children  is  nearly  six  times  the  cost  of  the 
instruction  provided  for  normal  children. 
Much  of  this  money  is  paid  by  the  State. 

The  work  of  helping  the  city's  crippled 
children  was  begun  more  than  25  years  ago 
when  a  group  of  14  girls  8  to  10  years  old, 
called  the  Sunbeam  Circle,  raised  money 
through  the  sale  of  articles  of  handiwork  tq 
buy  braces  and  other  orthopedic  supplies, 
toys,  and  books  for  crippled  children.  In 
1900,  through  the  efforts  of  the  circle,  a 
kindergarten  was  established  at  a  commu- 
nity house,  and  a  year  later  an  elementary 
school  was  begun.  The  board  of  education 
took  over  the  work  in  1910  and  provided  a 
one-story  frame  building  designed  especially 
for  this  school.  Sixty-three  children  at- 
tended the  school  that  year,  and  this  num- 
ber was  doubled  between  1910  and  1922. 
During  those  years  the  meinbers  of  the  Sun- 
beam Circle  continued  their  efforts  and  the 
new  school  was  established  partly  through 
their  influence.  Only  elementary-school 
work  is  done  in  this  school. 
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Let  Ei>ery  Class  Progress  at  Its  Best 
Rate 

AMERICAN  courses  of  study  are  still 
tied  too  finnly  to  the  calendar.  Much 
has  been  done  to  relieve  the  rigidity  of  the 
hard  and  fzst  graded  system  of  the  past  but 
still  more  remains  before  an  ideal  condition 
can  be  reached.  Perhaps  it  will  iiever  be 
reached  for  all  of  school  administration  is  a 
series  of  compromises  in  which  advantages 
are  balanced  against  disadvantages.  It  has 
never  yet  been  possible  to  suggest  any  plan 
of  organization  or  procedure  against  which 
some  reasonable  objection  could  not  be 
urged. 

Many  a  practice  prevails,  however,  which 
goes  on  from  pure  inertia — ^because  it  has 
always  been  done  thus,  and  nobody  has 
thought  of  doing  it  in  any  other  way.  Of 
this  class  is  the  practice  of  confining  each 
teacher  to  the  work  of  a  single  grade.  It  is 
true  that  in  many  cities  this  is  not  the  rule 
and  in  some  of  them  it  has  never  been;  but 
in  the  majority  of  places  each  teacher  as  a 
matter  of  course  begins  every  new  class  in 
September  at  a  certain  point  in  the  course 
of  study  and  continues  to  a  certain  other 
point  in  June.  If  she  has  a  better  class  than 
usual  and  is  able  to  complete  the  year's 
work  two  or  three  weeks  ahead  of  the  sched- 
ule, she  *' reviews"  or  marks  time  in  some 
other  way  until  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the 
class  is  a  slow  one,  or  if  undue  interruptions 
have  occurred,  she  finds  toward  the  last 
that  she  can  not  complete  the  year's  work 
at  the  usual  pace  and  she  must "  skim  along  ** 
with  lees  than  her  usual  thoroughness. 

In  the  one  case  precious  time  is  wasted 
outright;  in  the  other,  the  loss  may  not  be 
so  bad,  for  if  the  teacher  is  a  good  one  she 
probably  gives  her  pupils  the  essentials 
and  they  may  go  on  with  the  next  year's 
work  with  little  loss.  But  it  is  a  questiona- 
ble practice  nevertheless. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
take  her  pupils  over  as  much  of  the  pre- 
scribed course  as  she  can.  If  she  is  able  to 
do  ten  months'  work  in  nine,  by  all  means  let 
her  continue  into  the  work  of  the  next 
grade.  With  proper  teamwork  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  principal,  the  following 
teacher  will  take  up  the  class  a  month 
ahead  of  the  schedule,  and  will  probably 


gain  another  month  for  them,  enabling  her 
successor  to  begin  two  months  ahead.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  an  average  class 
in  favored  portions  of  any  American  city 
will  be  able  to  progress  that  much  faster 
than  an  average  class  in  those  sections  in 
which  most  of  the  pupils  have  not  the  bene- 
fit of  cultured,  English-speaking  parents. 

Every  consideration  demands  that  this  be 
permitted,  and  if  any  class  is  able  to  com- 
plete the  elementary  course  in  a  year  or  a 
half  year  leas  than  the  allotted  time,  no  arti- 
ficial barrier  ought  to  be  interposed. 

Per  contra,  if  any  class  with  proper  dili- 
gence and  .proper  teaching  can  not  finish 
the  fixed  amount  of  work  within  a  year, 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of  instruction 
which  they  clearly  need .  No  teacher  should 
consider  that  she  has  failed  in  her  duty  if 
she  frankly  reports  that  her  successor  must 
do  a  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  her  grade. 
And  if  that  class  requires  an  extra  half  year 
or  even  an  additional  year  for  the  entire 
course,  they  have  received  at  the  end  of  it 
the  best  that  the  school  can  give  them. 

This  does  not  consider  any  of  the  devices 
for  expediting  the  progress  of  individuals, 
but  it  applies  to  any  class  whether  it  be 
bright,  average,  or  dull.  The  rule  should 
be  always  to  carry  every  class  steadily  for- 
ward at  the  best  rate  which  its  ability  and 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  permit. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  the  class  as  a 
whole  should  remain  with  each  teacher  for 
a  school  year.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time 
they  consider  it  a  '* promotion"  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  room  and  another  teacher, 
it  is  well,  for  there  is  a  certain  stimulation 
in  it;  but  that  promotion  actually  means  no 
more  than  the  promotions  that  occurred 
every  week  and  every  day  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  an  error  to  restrict  the  instruc- 
tion in  any  room  or  by  any  teacher  to  a 
fixed  part  of  the  course. 

The  Wherefore  of  American  Educa- 
tion Week 

IT  IS  evident  that  the  observance  of  Ameri- 
can Education  Week  in  1923  has  been 
at  least  as  general  and  as  enthusiastic  as  in 
any  preceding  year.  Certainly  there  was 
more  unanimity  about  it.  In  each  of  the  past 
three  years  a  few  of  the  States  had  previously 
set  *' weeks"  of  their  own  and  observed 
them  separately ;  but  this  time  ample  notice 
was  given  to  all  and  the  same  dates  were 
obsej'ved  throughout  the  Union. 

Fuithermore,  the  annual  recurrence  of 
Education  Week  is  now  accepted  as  a 
regular  thing,  and  the  preparations  for  it 
have  become  more  systematic  and  effective. 
The  President  in  his  proclamation  recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  this  periodicity 
and  that  view  is  reflected  in  many  of  the 
publications  of  State  oflScers.  We  may 
expect  therefore  that  a  period  of  national 


educational  freshening  will  occur  soon  aft& 
the  beginning  of  every  school  year  hereafter. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  benefits.  It  is 
rarely  possible  to  identify  with  certainty 
the  results  of  any  form  of  propaganda;  but 
the  whole  Nation  has  been  led  systematically 
and  repeatedly  to  reflect  upon  the  ad\-&D- 
tages  of  education  and  upon  the  character- 
istic American  ways  of  procuring  it;  if 
favorable  developments  occur  which  in  the 
natiure  of  things  would  scarcely  have  ha^p- 
pened  spontaneously,  it  is  not  only  reason- 
able but  inevitable  to  connect  one  set  of 
events  with  the  other.  The  campaigns  of 
stimulation  must  have  been  a  contributing 
fatctor  in  many  successful  movements  in 
behalf  of  educational  enterprises.  They 
prepared  the  way  by  arousing  and  consoli- 
dating the  sentiment  of  the  American  people. 

& 

Public  EAucaiion  Is  Strong  in  Its 
Allies 

"DUSINESS  men  of  this  country  may  be 
•^  trusted  to  place  their  money  where  it 
"pays,"  directly  or  indirectly.  They 
learned  long  ago  that  broadened  knowledge 
increases  men's  wants  and  makes  them 
better  customers,  and  therefore  that  educa- 
tion is  good  for  business  and  a  good  invest- 
ment oir  general  principles.  But  it  is  only 
recently  that  organizations  of  business  men 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  good 
for  them  to  employ  educational  experts  and 
investigate  educational  matters  on  their  own 
accoimt. 

Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the 
education  service  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
iherce  of  the  United  States  in  keeping  local 
chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the 
country  in  touch  with  current  educational 
matters.  The  two  outstanding  things  which 
this  organization  has  accomplished  were 
first,  a  series  of  studies  on  school  buildings 
and  equipment,  and,  second,  two  reports  of 
a  special  committee  on  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  education.  All  this 
was  thoroughly  and  intelligently  done. 

Now  comes  the  special  high-school  edition 
of  Chicago  Commerce,  the  weekly  publica- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Conmieree. 
It  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlet  de- 
signed to  inform  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion concerning  the  acti\dtie8  of  the  Chicago 
high  schools,  and  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  business  men  in  "the  crowning  glory"  of 
the  city's  public-school  system.  This  as- 
sociation has  shown  special  solicitude  for 
the  schools  for  several  years  past,  and  only 
recently  published  a  comprehensive  report 
on  public-school  costs  in  the  United  States 
to  show  the  significance  of  increased  costs  in 
Illinois  and  in  Chicago.  These  publicationfl 
are  representative  of  others  that  have  been 
issued  by  commercial  organizaUons,  for 
many  of  them  have  active  committees  on 
education. 
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AsBodations  of  biismess  and  professional 
men  like  Rotary  and  Kiwanie  Clube  have 
always  been  foremost  in  the  support  of 
schools,  playgroundf^  and  general  welfare 
work,  and  so  accustomed  have  we  become 
to  their  interest  that  we  accept  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Somewhat  different  from  these  in  motive 
but  like  them  in  serving  to  keep  education 
constantly  before  an  important  section  of  tlie 
American  pubUc  is  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee on  education  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
leaders  of  the  Federation  consistently  tirge 
upon  American  workingmen  the  necessity 
for  mental  improvement,  and  they  are  now 
making  systematic  provision  for  adult  edu- 
cation especially  suited  to  the  membership 
of  the  Federation.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
workingmen  are  imquestionably  in  sympa- 
thy with  this  movement,  for  the  astonish- 
ing recent  growth  of  pubUc  high  schools  is 
due  principally  to  the  awakened  apprecia- 
tion of  wage  earners. 

A  phenomenon  of  the  American  educa- 
tional scheme  which  is  a  source  of  constant 
wonder  to  Europeans  is  the  number  and 
strength  of  the  "foundations"  and  the 
associations  for  promoting  education  in 
general  or  some  particiilar  branch  or  phase 
of  it.  Most  of  the  foundations  and  some  of 
the  associations  are  well  endowed  and  others 
depend  upon  contributions,  but  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  good  that  they  accomplish  is 
beyond  all  calculation. 

Finally,  the  parent-teacher  associations 
with  their  half  million  members  have  al- 
ready become  a  tower  of  strength  for  public 
education,  and  their  potentialities  for  good 
seem  to  be  without  limit.  They  have  been 
content  with  a  position  of  helpfulness, 
depending  upon  the  constituted  authori- 
ties properly  to  conduct  the  technical 
and  professional  work  of  education.  They 
are  too  close  to  the  schools  for  any  other 
policy  to  be  safe.  They  are  following  the 
path  of  safety,  however,  and  they  are  bring- 
ing popular  interest  to  the  support  of  the 
schools  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  possi- 
ble before. 

All  these  organizations  and  many  others  of 
which  they  are  types  are  entirely  apart  from 
the  actual  school  organization,  but  they  are 
its  declared  allies  and  supporters.  Their 
membership  is  so  great  and  their  ramifica- 
tions are  so  extensive  that  they  reach  prac- 
tically every  home  in  the  land  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  result  is  that  no  one  is 
permitted  to  be  long  unmindful  of  educa- 
tion. Every  normal  and  patriotic  American 
is  firmly  convinced  that  education  is  the 
first  necessity  for  the  public  welfare  and  for 
himself  individually,  and  he  never  forgets 
it  whether  he  intends  it  so  or  not.  Think- 
ing much  of  it,  he  is  prepared  to  respond 
readily  to  appeals  that  come  from  within 
the  schools  or  in  their  behalf.  In  that  fact 
lies  the  greatest  element  of  strength  of  the 
American  school  system. 


Feeding  Will  Not  Change  Individual  Charac- 
teristics 

Averages  for  Height  and  Weight  Must  be^Used  With  Discrimination.    Malnutrition  is 

a  Serious  Condition,  hut  Light  Weight  Alone  Is  not  Proof  of  III  Health.    Can  not 

Make  Racing  Colt  Into  Percheron  Horse 

.  By  J.  F.ROGERS 
Specialist  in  School  Hygiene,  Bweau  of  Education 


MANY  teachers,  parents,  and,  we  fear, 
more  children,  have  been  much 
perplexed,  because  the  children, 
after  following  faithfully  all  the  laws  pre- 
scribed for  the  "nutrition  game,''  have 
failed  to  measure  or  weigh  up  to  the  stand- 
ard laid  down  in  the  tables  and  charts. 
Happily  the  teacher  may  have  had  her 
doubts  as  to  possibilities  of  growth  and  not 
have  made  too  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  is  below  the  usual  height  for  his  age 
or  is  five,  ten,  or  even  a  higher  percent- 
age below  the  "standard  weight  for  his 
height." 

Malnutrition  is  the  most  serious  and  most 
expensive  condition  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  two  most  com- 
mon of  our  diseases — crickets  and  carious 
teeth,  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  it 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  production  of 
adenoids  and  abnormal  tonsils.  Its  influ- 
ence in  the  causation  of  other  diseases  and 
deformities  is  probably  more  than  we  have 
yet  imagined. 

We  should  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
the  food  and  feeding  of  the  child  what  it 
should  be.  However,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  even  from  the  child's  earliest  begin- 
ning, it  is  impossible  that  he  will  in  every 
case  weight  and  measure  what  the  average 
child  measures  and  weighs.  You  can  not 
by  any  means  make  a  Poland  China  pig  out 
of  a  razorback  nor  change  a  thoroughbred 
colt  into  a  Percheron  horse.  We  do  not 
recognize  distinct  breeds  within  a  race  of 
humans  because  the  intermediate  forms  ex- 
ist and  one  type  shades  off  into  another,  but 
there  are  different  types  as  distinct  as  a 
draft  horse  from  a  race  horse,  and  no  amount 


or  variety  of  foods  will  change  one  type  into 
the  other.  It  would  be  sad  if  we  could  all  be 
so  standardized. 

There  is  an  average  relationship  between 
weight  and  height  at  different  ages  which 
holds  very  closely  for  all  races,  but  it  ap- 
plies only  to  the  average.  Moreover,  a 
child  may  be  badly  nourished  because  his 
food  has  not  contained  the  proper  materials, 
and  yet  his  weights  and  measiUBments  will 
correspond  to  the  average. 

Weight  and  height,  then,  are  not,  except 
in  a  rough  way,  indicators  of  whether  a  child 
is  properly  nourished,  for  he  may  be  of 
average  weight  for  his  height  and  be  un- 
healthy, and  he  may  be  much  below  the 
average  and  yet  be  healthy.  It  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  heredity  and  other  unknown 
factors.  The  usual  healthy  child  will  meas- 
ure with  the  average,  but  the  uncommon 
healthy  child  may  not. 

The  measuring  rod  and  the  scales  are  most 
powerful  stimuli  toward  learning  and  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  health,  for  they  indicate  at 
least  progress  in  growth.  They  must  be 
used  judiciously,  however,  for  growth  is 
little  understood  and  proceeds  by  fits  and 
starts.  The  teacher  or  other  health  worker 
who  is  wisest  will  see  that  the  child  has  no 
organic  disease  or  correctable  defect,  has 
the  right  food  and  the  right  habits  of  feeding, 
and  such  conditions  as  rest,  fresh  air,  and 
opportunity  for  exercise,  without  all  of 
which  nutrition  can  not  reach  its  maximum. 
Having  thus  been  put  on  the  highway  to 
health,  the  child's  weight  and  height  can 
be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to 
be  what  they  should  be,  no  matter  how  far 
they  may  vary  from  the  average. 


Dayton  Schools  Elmphasize  Physical 

Exlucation 

Physical  education  is  on  a  par  with  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  schools.  The  physical  education 
department  of  the  school  system  has  been 
enlarged  so  as  to  carry  on  a  more  complete 
and  varied  program  than  before.  Physical 
directors  cooperate  with  doctors  and  nurses 
in  weighing  and  measuring  children  and  in 
observing  special  cases.  Children  who  are 
not  able  to  do  the  regular  work  are  given 
modified  work.  Every  class  in  the  six 
schools  which  have  been  organized  on  the 
platoon  plan  has  three  or  four  periods  a  week 
devoted  to  this  work,  and  each  school  has  a 
physical  instructor  assigned  to  it. 


To  study  the  effect  of  sunlight  in  treating 
tuberculous  children,  the  London  County 
Council  last  summer  conducted  an  experi- 
ment in  which  35*  boys  attended  an  open- 
air  school  wearing  very  little  clothing,  so  as 
to  allow  their  bodies  to  be  browned  by  the 
sun.  As  a  result  of  a  few  weeks  of  treat- 
ment, the  boys  appeared  more  alert,  more 
energetic,  and  happier,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  head  master  of  the  school. 

Travel  by  teachers  is  encouraged  by  the 
board  of  education  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  Every 
third  summer  any  teacher  who  spends  the 
vacation  time  in  travel  is  paid  full  salary 
at  the  same  rate  per  month  as  in  the  regular 
School  term. 
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Systematic  Attempts  to  Meas- 
ure Mentality 

(  Continued  from  page  7^.) 

(a)  Range-of-infonnation  tests,  designed 
to  measure  the  child's  familiarity  with 
objects  of  common  experience,  this  knowl- 
edge to  a  considerable  extent  gained  outside 
of  specific  school  instructions.  These  tests 
include,  roughly,  one-quarter  of  the  total 
number. 

(b)  Tests  involving  rational  abilities,  rang- 
ing from  simple  to  complex.  These  include 
comparison  of  objects  and  words,  noting  of 
similarities  and  differences  in  these,  inge- 
nuity, and  ability  to  generalize  and  to  solve 
problems.  In  these  tests  are  included  the 
ability  to  form  practical  judgments  and  to 
comprehend  and  interpret  physical  relation- 
ships. In  all,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  tests 
are  to  be  classified  under  this  second  head. 
These  tests  are  predominantly  verbal  and 
abstract  in  th^ir  nature  and  closely  related 
to  schooling. 

Fifth  of  Tests  Memory-Span  Type 

(c)  Memory-span  tests  and  tests  for  imme- 
diate memory  of  ideas.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
tests  are  of  the  memory-span  type  and,  are 
not  closely  related  to  school  progress. 

(d)  Tests  primarily  depending  on  verbal 
fluency  and  ingenuity.  These  included  a 
free-associations  test,  a  dissected-sentence 
test,  sentence-construction  test,  a  rhyming 
test,  and  several  definitions  tests.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  vocabulary  tests  (pri- 
marily classified  as  range  of  information 
tests)  might  also  be  included  here.  All  the 
Binet  tests  are  pronouncedly  verbal  in  their 
nature,  and  in  this  particular  are  definitely 
dependent  on  schooling. 

(e)  Tests  involving  knowledge  of  numbers 
and  their  relationships.  Here  are  included 
tests  in  counting,  making  change,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  single  test  in  arithmetical  prob- 
lem solving.  These  tests  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  formation  of  habits  of  simple 
skill  most  commonly  taught  in  the  schools. 

(/)  Tests  involving  concrete  visualization 
and  eye  imagery.  These  tests  detect  a 
rather  special  kind  of  ability  that  is  not 
generally  emphasized  in  school  training. 

Performance  Tests  Utile  Used  by  Bind 
(g)  Performance  testa,  in  which  the  person 
tested  is  required  to  do  something  rather 
than  to  know  something.  These  tests  require 
manual  dexterity,  as  in  t>'ing  a  bow  knot  or 
executing  the  form-board  test.  This  type 
of  test  is  seldom  used  in  the  Binet  scale.  A 
test  closely  allied  to  this  type  is  the  direc- 
tions test,  in  which  three  commissions  are 
executed. 

(h)  Other  tests  occurring  but  once  are: 
Detecting  parts  in  a  mutilated  picture,  in- 
terpreting the  meaning  of  a  picture,  writing 
two  words  according  to  a  code  previously 
studied,  and  detecting  absurdities  in  a 
statement. 


The  dependence  of  the  tests  on  the  child 's 
experience,  and  particularly  on  his  school- 
ing, is  to  be  noted.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  validity  of  these  tests  is  based  on  the 
a^pumption  that  children  tested  have  all 
had  a  common  experience,  and  hence  that 
the  differences  are  not  due  to  differences  in 
training  but  to  differences 'in  innate  men- 
tality. This  point  is  essential  in  the  whole 
theory  of  intelligence  testing. 

Rest  on  Basis  of  Acquired  Experienet 

It  is  an  important  fact  that  the  Stanford 
revision  of  the  Binet  scale  includes  many 
tests  that  are  really  the  measure  of  abilities 
that  have  been  acquired  in  the  past  rather 
than  the  measure  of  mentality  in  its  imme- 
diate operation.  A  vocabulary  test  shows 
the  product  of  previous  learning,  not  learn- 
ing in  progress.  The  sane  is  true  of  a  count- 
ing test  and  of  many  other  costs  that  appeal 
primarily  to  perceptions  already  formed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  menory-span  tests, 
ingenuity  tests,  and  the  like  involve  ac- 
tivity and  alertncM  of  mind  as  well  as  build- 
ing on  experiences  already  acquired.  Nev- 
ertheless, all  of  these  tests  rest  on  a  defmite 
basis  of  acquired  experiences  and  only  to  a 
limited  degree  test  experiences  in  the  mak- 
ing. This  is  characteristic  not  only  of  tests 
of  the  Binet  type  but  of  all  intelligence 
tests  so  far  devised. 

The  contribution  that  the  Army  Alpha 
tests  made  to  the  development  of  mental 
testing  was  not  in  the  originality  of  the  tests 
themselves,  but  in  the  fact  that  a  battery  of 
tests  was  arranged  and  standardized  that 
could  be  given  to  a  large  group  of  indi- 
viduals at  the  same  time,  and  of  being 
rapidly  and  accurately  scored  by  indi\ddu- 
als  who  need  have  no  knowledge  of  the  tests 
themselves  nor  ability  greater  than  that  of 
reasonably  intelligent  and  conscientious 
clerks.  Further,  these  tests  are  notable 
because  they  were  given  to  a  very  large 
group  of  indi\idual8  and  because  they  dem- 
onstrated ultimately  their  intrinsic  worth 
as  an  instrument  for  discovering  the  mental 
ability  of  the  persons  tested  and  for  classi- 
fying these  individuals  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  of  practical  service  in  the  oigaDization 
of  the  Army. 

Beia  Tesis  Avoid  Use  of  Language 

The  Army  Alpha  tests  were  found  to  be 
applicable  to  only  about  7  of  every  10  men 
to  be  tested,  for  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
draft  army  could  not  ''read  and  understand 
newspapers  and  write  letters  home."  For 
these  illiterates  as  well  as  for  foreign-born 
men  who  knew  little  English  a  new  type  of 
test  was  necessary.  This  was  called  the 
Army  Beta.  When  perfected  it  consisted 
of  seven  tests  corresponding  with  the  Alpha 
tests,  except  that  the  use  of  language  was 
not  required. 

The  Army  tests  were  tried  out  in  the  fall 
of  1917  on  about  80,000  men  in  the  United 
States  Army.    As  a  check  on  these  results, 


about  7,000  students  in  collies,  high 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  were  given 
the  same  examination.  Then  more  than 
two  months*  study  was  given  to  the  results. 
Recently  de^dsed  group  tests  include 
many  of  the  elements  used  in  the  Binet 
tests  and  in  the  Army  tests,  but  some  of 
them  include  different  elements.  Among 
these  is  the  sentence-completion  test  de- 
vised by  Ebbinghaus  in  1905  in  connection 
with  his  investigation  of  fatigue  among 
school  children  in  Breslau,  Germany.  As 
used  by  its  originator,  this  test  consisted  of 
a  paragraph  in  which  syllables  were  omitted. 
The  child  was  required  to  supply  the  omit- 
ted syllables.  Terman  later  used  this  test, 
omitting  words  instead  of  syllables.  He  did 
not,  however,  include  it  in  his  revision  of 
the  Binet  tests.  This  test  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  sentences 
in  which  the  omissions  became  more  and 
more  difficult  to  supply.  In  this  form  it 
was  standardized  by  Trabue  as  a  language 
test  and  again  worked  over  and  restandard- 
ized  by  Kelley.  In  its  present  form  it 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  measuree  of 
intellectual  ability  so  far  devised.  The 
Otis  form  of  this  test  supplies  three  possible 
answers.  This  makes  the  scoring  entirely 
objective,  but  materially  changes  the  char- 
acter of  the  test  and  greatly  reduces  its 
difficulty. 

Reading  Test  is  Comdex 

Another  important  test  that  has  been 
added  to  recent  group  intelligence  examina- 
tions is  a  reading  test,  taken  directly  from 
one  of  the  school  attainment  tests.  A  para- 
graph of  rather  difficult  prose  is  followed  by 
a  number  of  questions  based  on  the  para- 
graph. Although  this  is  classed  as  a  reading 
test  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  range-of-informa- 
tion  test,  a  vocabulary  test,  and  a  directions 
test.  However,  reading  is  such  a  complex 
acti\dty  that  it  is  difficult  to  measme  it  in 
any  simple  and  direct  way. 

Among  the  tests  which  seek  specifically 
to  get  at  the  element  of  thinking  in  response 
to  a  mental  examination,  an  important  place 
should  be  given  to  those  which  are  relatively 
independent  of  specific  past  experience. 
Many  tests  that  involve  reasoning  abihty 
are  so  tied  down  to  detailed  knowledge  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
answer  is  actually  due  to  acquisition  of  a 
definite  sort  and  how  much  is  due  to  the 
factors  of  analysis,  selection,  judgment, 
and  so  on. 

Development  in  Past  Ten  Years 

The  greatest  part  of  the  development  of 
mental  testing  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  decade.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  no 
standardized  tests  except  those  of  the 
Binet-Simon  scale.  These  tests  had  been 
used  but  little,  and  chiefly  for  the  detection 
and  classification  of  the  backward  and  the 
feeble-minded.      To-day    all    is    changed. 
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The  programB  of  meetings  of  psychologifitA 
devote  more  space  to  the  discussion  of 
intelligence  tests  than  to  any  other  single 
topic;  when  educators  meet,  this  question 
claims  their  attention  and  interest;  and  in 
schools  throughout  the  country  extensive 
** testing  programs'*  are  conducted  and  the 
results  used  for  improvement  in  teaching 
and  administrations. 

The  development  and  standardization  of 
intelligence  tests  have  resulted  in  four  main 
types — two  of  which  are  for  administration 
to  individuals  and  two  to  groups.  These 
are:  The  Binet  tests  and  their  revisions 
and  additions;  the  performance  tests  for 
individual  administration,  including  the 
various  form-hoard  tests,  puzzle  tests, 
picture  tests,  etc.;  the  group  intelligence 
tests  of  the  Army  Alpha  type— paper  and 
pencil  testa  for  the  most  part  of  a  linguistic 
nature;  the  group  intelligence  tests  of  the 
Army  Beta  type,  performance  tests  reduced 
to  paper  and  pencil  form,  for  use  particu- 
larly, though  not  exclusively,  in  the  exam- 
ination of  little  children,  illiterates,  and 
non-English-speaking  groups. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  valid 
mental  tests  are  not  the  outcome  of  indi- 
vidual opinion  or  clever  guessing,  but  are 
the  result  of  careful  and  painstaking  study 
and  statistical  treatment.  Only  in  this  way 
has  mental  testing  advanced  to  the  position 
that  it  now  holds,  and  only  in  this  way  can 
it  hope  to  develop  further  and  become  a 
more  perfect  instrument  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators. 

Summer  Session  Attendance 
in  Certain  Universities 

(Note.— These  institutions  are  members  of  the 
Association  of  Summer  Session  Directors,  and  the 
statistics  were  supplied  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Wellxr, 
secretary  of  that  association.  The  figures  represent 
tlie  total  registration  without  duplicates.! 


University. 


Boston 

California 

Chicago , 

Colorado 

Columbia 

Cornell 

George  Wa^ilngton. 

Harvard 

Illinois , 

Indiana, 

Iowa. 

Iowa  (State  college). 

Johns  Hopkins 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska , 

New  York 

Northwestern 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Syracuse 

Texas 

Toronto 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


1922 


964 
9,698 
6,460 
3,138 
12,567 
2,148 
1,261 
2,380 
2,165 
1,858 
2,065 
1,487 

785 
1,643 
2,786 
3,174 
1,224 
2,400 
1,813 
1,581 
1,870 


1923 


992 
8,133 
6,375 
2,757 
12,675 
1,934 
1,445 
2,292 
2,098 
1,697 
2,604 
1,478 

753 
1,531 
3,054 
3,800 
1,163 
2,569 
2,066 
1,650 
2,4(M 
2,154 

830 
2,024 

903 
2,606 

114 
2,581 
2,200 
4,710 


American  Federation  of  Labor  Emphasizes 

Education 

Conteniion  Unanimously  Adopts  Committee  Report  Which  Describes  Definite  Educa- 
tional Program  and  Urges  Upon  Membership  the  Necessity  for  Menial  Improvement. 
Recommends  That  State  Federations  Establish  Permanent  Educational  Departments 

From  Report  of  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
Exutdioe  Council  American  Federation  of  Labor 


IT  IS  THE  deliberate  opinion  of  your 
committee  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  before  this  forty-third 
annual  convention  and  before  the  American 
labor  movement  to-day  is  adult  workers' 
education .  It  conditions  in  a  most  vital  way 
the  future  character  and  direction  of  the 
labor  movement.  For  the  adult  worker  it 
is  an  indispensable  aspect  of  democratic 
citizenship  and  should,  therefore,  be  uni- 
versal. It  should  enlist  the  united  support 
of  organized  labor  throughout  the  country. 

The  Workers'  Education  Bureau  has  de- 
veloped certain  well-defined  educational 
services  which  it  is  prepared  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try at  a  nominal  service  charge.  It  can  and 
will  assist  local  groups  in  the  organization 
of  study  classes,  in  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  study,  in  the  designation  of  proper 
and  well-trained  teachers,  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  adequate  textbooks  and  syllabi.  A 
field  secretary  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
to  assist  local  groups  in  the  organization  of 
colleges  and  study  classes.  In  addition,  it 
is  prepared  to  conduct  correspondence 
courses  for  adult  workers  and  place  at  their 
disposal  a  library  loan  service.  An  edito- 
rial committee  has  in  active  preparation  a 
modem  series  of  books  written  for  adult 
workers  in  the  social  sciences,  literature, 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  call  especial  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  principles  of  local 
autonomy  and  group  responsibility  and  the 
voluntary  nature  of  adult  education  are 
the  principles  upon  which  the  American 


labor  movement  rests,  and  commend  this 
adult  workers'  education  movement  par- 
ticularly to  the  American  worker.  In  view 
of  the  outstanding  importance  of  this  move- 
ment to  the  working  people  of  our  country, 
your  committee  recommends  to  this  conven- 
tion the  following  specific  proposals: 

1.  That  we  recommend  to  the  workers  of 
this  country,  through  the  channels  provided 
for  them  by  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, the  establishment  of  study  classes  for 
the  free  and  impartial  study  of  such  prob- 
lems as  are  of  interest  to  them,  and  that  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  educational  advice 
of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  in  the 
organization  and  coiiduct  of  such  classes. 

2.  That  we  recommend  that  each  State 
federation  of  labor  establish  a  permanent 
educational  department  and  provide  an  edu- 
cational director  to  cooperate  actively  with 
the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  in  provid- 
ing adequately  for  the  educational  needs  of 
the  organized  workers  in  every  State  in  the 
United  States. 

3.  That  we  recommend  that  the  national 
and  international  unions,  city  central 
bodies,  and  other  affiliated  organizations  ap- 
point permanent  educational  committees 
to  cooperate  fully  in  the  development  of  this 
movement;  and  we  further  recommend  that 
these  organizations  undertake  active  affilia- 
tion with  the  Workers'  Educatbn  Bureau. 
#    «    # 

Wm.  Grben, 

Chairman. 
Peter  J.  Brady, 

Secretary. 


Academic  Credit  Offered  for  Foreign 
Travel 

Trips  abroad  with  college  credit  may  be 
taken  by  students  enrolled  in  the  extension 
courses  offered  by  the  New  York  State 
Nornaal  School  at  Buffalo.  As  a  background 
for  these  trips  a  special  course  is  offered  in 
each  of  three  subjects,  European  history, 
art  appreciation,  and  English  literature. 
Three  European  tours  have  been  planned 
for  next  summer,  They  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  that  a  student  may  take  the  Eng- 
lish literature  tour  alone  or  the  European 
history  and  art  tours  combined  or  all  three 
tours  combined.  Credit  for  this  work  is 
given  by  the  University  of  Buffalo. 


To  overcome  the  school  shortage  in  New 
York  City,  the  board  of  education  is  now 
constructing  50  new  buildings  and  additions. 
If  these  were  built  on  adjoining  blocks  on 
Broadway,  says  William  H.  Gompert,  archi- 
tect of  the  board  of  education,  the  line  of 
buildings  would  extend  from  the  Battery  to 
Twentieth  Street,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles. 
Plans  and  specifications  for  40  more  build- 
ings are  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  and 
if  these  were  added  to  the  50  the  line  would 
reach  to  Forty-eighth  Street,  about  2  more 
miles.  A  number  of  buildings  will  be  built 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  if  these 
were  added  they  would  reach  to  about  One 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  Street,  the  whole 
line  of  buildings  extending  more  than  8 
miles. 
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All  Missouri  Teachers  Will 
Be  Athletes 

Siudenis  in  Teacher-Trawing  High  Schools 

Must  Hereafter  Ta\e  Physical  Training 

and  Practice  Games  with  Children 

npO  INTRODUCE  physical  education 
•■•  throughout  the  schools  of  Missouri,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  requiring  it,  the 
State  department  of  education  has  set  up 
certain  requirements  for  all  students  in 
teacher-training  high  schools.  Every  stu- 
dent who  takes  the  teacher-training  course 
will  be  given  a  careful  physical  examina- 
tion and  anyone  whose  condition  does  not 
reach  a  definite  fixed  standard  will  not  be 
granted  a  certificate.  Remediable  defects 
must  be  attended  to  during  the  period  of 
training. 

Essentials  of  Required  Course 

Personal  h3rgiene,  home  nursing  and  first 
aid,  and  nutrition  will  be  taught,  and 
students  will  be  graded  on  their  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  hygiene  as 
well  as  on  their  knowledge  of  theory. 
Daily  work  in  physical  training  must  be 
taken  by  every  student,  mostly  in  the 
open  air.  This  work  may  be  taken  with 
school  children.  Shower  baths  are  to  be 
provided  by  the  schools  as  far  as  possible. 

Games  are  emphasized  in  the  new  require- 
ments, and  students  must  learn  to  play 
playground  baseball,  volley  ball,  and  dodge 
ball,  and  either  to  swim  or  to  play  soccer  or 
basketball.  To  prepare  for  work  with  chil- 
dren of  different  ages,  each  student  will 
learn  at  least  two  games  for  each  grade  of 
the  elementary  school  and  will  practice 
these  games  with  children  on  the  school 
grounds. 

A  State  letter  in  athletics  will  be  granted 
as  a  special  honor  to  students  who  reach  a 
certain  standard  in  various  activities,  such 
as  baseball,  basketball,  boy  or  girl  scout 
work,  walking,  etc.  An  important  factor 
in  the  rating  of  students  who  earn  this  letter 
is  their  ability  to  pass  the  standard  badge 
test  of  the  Public  School  Athletic  League 
and  the  Playground  Association  of  America 
and  to  get  better  results  in  a  second  and 
a  third  trial  of  the  test.  Scholarship  and 
sportmanship  will  be  considered  in  choos- 
ing students  for  the  State  letter. 

Must  Employ  Full-Time  Dirtdor 

Every  teacher-training  high  school  must 
provide  a  full-time  physical  director  by 
September,  1924.  This  director  must  have 
had  a  course  in  a  school  or  department  of 
physical  training  approved  by  the  State 
department. 

The  law  requiring  physical  education  in 
the  schools  was  passed  in  1921,  but  the  first 
appropriation  for  carrying  out  its  provisions 
was  not  made  until  this  year. 
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Religious    Elducation    in    the    Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Church 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of 
America  has  ever  since  its  early  days  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children.  In  the  early  days  the  Sunday 
school  was  not  utilized  as  a  means  of  re- 
ligious instruction .  Every  congregation  en- 
deavored to  give  the  children  two  or  three 
months  of  religious  instruction  during  each 
year.  Of  late  years  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Church  carries  on  an  extensive  Sunday 
school  course  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tains its  siunmer  schools  of  religion.  Some 
congregations  spend  for  summer  schools  in 
religion  several  hundred  dollars  each  year. 

The  church  has  3,173  congregations,  and 
1,239  of  them  have  week-day  schools  and 
1,376  have  Sunday  schools.  In  the  week- 
day vacation  and  Saturday  schools  instruc- 
tion has  been  given  by  2,179  teachers  to 
17,597  pupils  studying  religion  in  Norwegian 
and  23,437  pupils  studying  religion  in  the 
English  language. 

In  the  Sunday  schools  1,783  teachers  have 
been  teaching  religion  in  the  Norwegian 
language  to  11,069  pupils,  and  8,208  teachers 
have  been  teaching  religion  in  the  English 
language  to  72,301  pupils  for  31,526  Sunday 
school  periods. — N.  J.  Lohre^  secretary. 

Modified  Course  for  Backward 
Pupils 

Backward  pupils  in  New  York  City  high 
schools  will  henceforth  be  required  to  take 
a  simpler  course  than  the  other  pupils. 
When  the  new  term  opens  in  February  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  lowest  fifth  of  the  school 
group  will  take  modified  courses  in  which 
science  and  manual  work  will  be  substituted 
for  the  usual  mathematics  and  modem  lan- 
guages. Programs  will  be  arranged  so  that 
backward  pupils  will  have  either  extra 
recitations  or  more  time  for  supervised  study 
and  individual  instruction.  Elimination 
of  mathematics  and  modem  language  will 
leave  time  for  this  extra  work.  Typewrit- 
ing, shopwork,  biology,  and  general  science 
will  be  on  the  programs  for  the  various  modi- 
fied courses,  the  administration  of  which 
will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  principals. 

A  commission  of  the  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  has  made  a  complete  survey 
of  the  school  system  of  Stamford,  Conn.  A 
report  of  this  surv^ey  has  been  published  in 
a  bulletin  of  about  250  pages,  containing 
more  than  50  illustrations,  including  charts, 
diagrams,  and  photographs  of  school  build- 
ings, staircases,  classrooms,  etc.  The  survey 
was  in  charge  of  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  assistant 
director  of  the  institute. 


School  of  Training  in  Retail 
Distribution 

London    County    Council    Cooperaies    in 

Training  Employees  for  Great  Departmerd 

Stores.    Course  Is  Comprehensive 

'TH)  PREPARE  boys  and  girls  for  depart- 
''  ment-store  poaitionB  with  opportu- 
nities for  advancement,  the  London  County 
Council  in  cooperation  with  an  association 
of  merchants  has  established  a  school  ol 
training  in  retail  distribution  with  a  course 
lasting  12  months.  The  main  work  of  the 
school  is  to  give  the  students  a  thorough 
understanding  of  certain  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise and  to  train  them  to  acquire  further 
knowledge  for  themselves.  In  this  way  the 
school  prepares  them  not  only  for  their  first 
jobs  but  also  for  promotion.  The  students 
are  introduced  to  textbooks,  magazines,  and 
trade  journals,  and  are  trained  to  find  other 
sources  of  knowledge  in  museums,  art 
galleries,  trade  exhibitions,  and  store  dis- 
plays. This  training  enables  them  to  con- 
tinue their  education  after  they  have  left 
the  school. 

Curriculum  Includes  Academic  Subjects 

The  study  of  merchandise  as  taken  up  in 
this  school  covers  a  wide  range.  Yat 
example,  in  the  furnishing  course,  ^e  work 
includes  such  topics  as  the  properties  of 
woods,  the  principles  of  furniture  construc- 
tion, styles  and  periods  of  furniture,  and 
carpets  and  tapestries.  Beside  study  of 
merchandise  the  curriculum  includes  courses 
in  the  technique  of  selling,  in  color  and 
design,  and  in  the  history  and  geography  of 
commerce.  Most  of  the  students  are  re- 
quired also  to  take  courses  in  English, 
physical  training  and  hygiene,  arithmetic 
and  accounts,  and  business  practice,  but 
older  students  who  have  attained  a  recog^ 
nized  standard  of  education  need  not  take 
the  latter  group  of  studies.  The  classes 
visit  department  stores  from  time  to  time, 
and  merchants  come  to  the  school  to  address 
the  students  on  business  topics. 

Students  range  in  age  from  14^  to  17  years. 
They  are  selected  by  representatives  of  the 
merchants'  association  and  are  required  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination.  The  coarse 
is  free  for  residents  of  the  County  of  London, 
and  a  fee  of  about  $50  is  charged  outsiders. 
The  school  year  begins  in  January  and 
consists  of  three  four-month  terms.  Students 
are  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 
The  firms  which  are  members  of  the  mer- 
chants' association  offer  employment  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  complete  the  couise 
satisfactorily. 

Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  chosen  for 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  June  29-July  5. 
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Illiteracy  in  the  Southern  Appalachians 

People  Are  Largely  of  Scoich-Irish  Stock.    Lacking  in  Prosperity  and  Backward  in 

Education  Principally  Because  of  Isolatioru    '* Moonlight  Schools'  an  Important  Factor 

in  Marked  Improvement  of  Past  Ten   Years 

By  WILUAM  R.  HOOD 
Specialist  in  School  Legislation,  Bureau  of  Education 


A  THEORY  of  John  Fox,  jr.,  was  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Appalachian 
country  are  the  decendants  of 
pioneers  of  a  century  or  bo  ago  who,  on  their 
way  westward,  broke  their  wagon  axles  in 
the  mountains  and  were  too  improvident  to 
hew  out  new  ones  and  proceed  on  the  jour- 
ney. This  is  hardly  a  tenable  theory.  The 
&ct  is  these  southern  highlanders  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  distinct  stock,  have  much 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  blood  in  their  veins,  and 
their  forebears  went  to  the  highland  country 
largely  of  their  own  choice.  When  the 
Ulstermen  began  to  come  to  America  in 
great  numbers  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  they  found  the  lands  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  already  taken.  Being 
of  an  independent  nature,  they  pushed  on 
to  what  was  then  the  **back  country" — cen- 
tral and  western  Pennsylvania,  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  and  western  Carolina.  Thence 
they  made  their  way  into  the  valleys  and 
"coves"  of  the  mountains  and  set  up  their 
homes.  To  many  of  them  the  mountain 
region  offered  all  the  opportunity  there  was; 
the  great  transmontane  areas  now  so  well 
known  to  us  were  little  known  in  their  day. 

Not  Deieneraie  But  Retarded 

There  is  a  misconception  as  to  these 
mountain  people,  particularly  those  of  the 
more  remote  parts.  Once  in  a  while  one 
hears  the  word  *'d^enerate"  used  in  con- 
nection with  them.  They  are  not  degen- 
erate; they  are  merely  retarded.  Having 
got  back  into  the  recesses  of  the  mountain 
country,  they  remained  there  in  an  "isolated 
and  insulated  "  state,  while  the  rest  of  the 
country  progressed.  The  mountain  people 
are  retarded  because  of  their  isolation  and 
want  of  educational  opportunity;  for  when 
given  the  opportunity  of  an  education,  the 
mountain  boy  will  show  as  good  metal  and 
take  as  keen  edge  as  any  boy  from  anywhere. 

Still  another  misconception  is  one  found 
in  the  minds  of  some  people,  such  for  ex- 
ample as  "movie  fans,"  who  seem  to  think 
that  moonshine  whisky,  long  rifles,  and  un- 
kempt beards  predominate  in  the  Appala- 
chians. The  fact  is  these  make  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule.  There  are  prosperous 
valley  farms,  large  sections  that  give  evi- 
dence of  energy  and  thrift,  whole  communi- 
ties  of  enlightened  people,  in  this  part  of  our 
coimtry.  Roanoke,  Asheville,  Knoxville, 
Chattanooga,  and  Birmingham  are  in  Ap- 
palachia.    But  when  all  this  is  said,  there 


remains  the  very  backward  community, 
with  its  "just  ordinary  people"  and  its 
ramshackle  schoolhouse — there  are  hundreds 
of  these  communities.  First  of  all  among 
the  causes  is  poverty.  Many  communities 
are  not  able  to  support  good  schools,  and 
many  parents  need,  or  think  they  need, 
their  children  to  help  with  the  work  on  the 
infertile  farm.  Unused  to  much  education 
themselves,  parents  are  often  wanting  in 
ambition  or  aspiration  for  their  children. 
So  the  Appalachian  country  makes  one  of 
America's  greatest  educational  problems. 

Study  Includes  Mountains  and  Foothills 

What  is  the  present  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Appalachians?  How  are  our 
southern  highlanders  getting  along  educa- 
tionally? These  are  questions  with  which 
we  should  like  to  concern  ourselves  here. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  complete 
data  for  our  purpose,  but  the  census  figiures 
on  illiteracy  are  available.  These  are  used 
here  for  the  counties  in  each  of  the  eight 
Southern  States  having  considerable  terri- 
tory in  the  mountain  region.  The  classifi- 
cation of  counties  as  Appalachian  or  non- 
Appalachian  is  the  same  as  that  made  by 
Norman  Frost  in  a  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  published  in 
1915,  and  entitled  "A  Statistical  Study  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains."  Generally  speaking, 
the  territory  used  is  that  encompassed  by  a 
line  running  around  the  foothills  on  either 
side  from  northern  West  Virginia  to  a  point 
near  the  center  of  Alabama. 

The  method  followed  was  to  combine  the 
counties  classified  as  Appalachian  in  each 
State,  obtain  the  total  for  these  counties, 
and  compute  percentages  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  computes  for  a  given  civil 
division.  The  results  are  shown  in .  the 
accompanying  table.  Alabama,  for  ex- 
ample, is  found  to  have  had  16.2  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  among  its  mountain  population 
10  years  of  age  and  over  in  1910,  11.2  per 
cent  among  the  corresponding  population 
of  1920,  and  6.7  per  cent  among  those  16  to 
20  years  of  age,  inclusive,  in  the  latter  year. 

Illiteracy  figures  are  valuable  only  as 
showing  the  absence  of  education;  they  show 
little  or  nothing  of  the  amount  of  learning 
possessed  by  those  classed  as  literate.  And 
yet  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  where  a 
high  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  found  a  low 
standard  of  education  prevails.  And  by 
like  reasoning  it  may  be  assumed  that  edu- 


cational conditions  are  improving  where  a 
reduction  of  illiteracy  is  shown  by  the  cen- 
sus. On  these  assumptions  a  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  is 
made. 

Illiteracy  in  the  Southern  Appalachians 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

WestVirelnia 

Appalachian  region. 


Persons  10  years  of 
age  and  over. 


Percent 
illiterate 
in  1910. 


16.2 
15.2 
19.2 
16.7 
20.1 
14.0 
14.3 
10.4 
15.4 


Percent 
illiterate 
in  1920. 


11.2 
10.5 
12.4 
11.8 
12.7 

laa 

10.4 
8.1 
10.8 


Persons 
16  to  20 
years  of 
age,  in- 
clusive. 
Percent 
ilUterate 
in  1990. 


6.7 
6.4 
7.1 
6.6 
9.1 
5.6 
6.8 
4.4 
6.6 


A  comparison  with  other  elements  in  our 

population  will  probably  first  occur  to  the 

reader.    Such  a  comparison  is  given  below. 

Except  for  the  Appalachian  region,  the 

figures  are  for  continental  United  States  as  a 

whole,  and  the  percentages  are  of  illiteracy 

among  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  in 

1920. 

Per  cent. 

Total,  United  States 6. 0 

Native  white 2. 0 

Foreign-bom  white 13. 1 

Negro 22.9 

Appalachian 10. 8 

The  x)ercentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  is  seen  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  in  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  five  times  as  large  as  among 
native  white  people  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Foreign-bom  persons  and  negroes, 
on  the  other  hand,  show  higher  percentages 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Appalachian 
region.  Here  it  should  be  noted  that 
figures  used  for  Appalachian  illiteracy 
include  negro  population.  In  the  greater 
part  of  this  region,  however,  negro  popula- 
tion is  not  very  considerable,  though  it 
probably  makes  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total  in  the  Alabama  and  South  Carolina 
counties. 

Appreciable  Reduction  in  Illiteracy 

A  noteworthy  fact  readily  seen  in  our 
figures  is  that  an  appreciable  reduction  of 
illiteracy  was  effected  in  the  Appalachian 
country  between  1910  and  1920.  Since 
these  percentages  were  computed  on  differ- 
ent bases,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  perform 
a  simple  subtractipn  of  that  of  1920  from 
the  corresponding  figure  for  1910,  but, 
roughly  speaking,  there  was  a  reduction  of 
somewhat  less  than  one-third.  This  reduc- 
tion has  had  two  principal  causes,  namely, 
the  passing  away  of  older  persons  among 
whom  the  percentage  is  higher  than  among 
the  youth,  and  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  school  systems  which  are  enlarging  the 
proportion  of  younger  people  who  can  read 
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and  write.  A  third  considerable  cause  has 
been  the '  'moonlight  school '  *  movement  and 
similar  efforts  to  reduce  illiteracy. 

A  reduction  of  illiteracy  from  15.4  to  10.8 
per  cent  is  gratifying,  but  one  wishes  that 
the  reduction  might  have  been  much  greater. 
And  when  the  x)ercentage  among  youth  16 
to  20  years  of  age  is  seen  to  be  6.6,  the  im- 
pression is  still  less  favorable.  This  6.6  per 
cent  is  a  significant  figure.  In  the  first 
place,  it  shows  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  children  have  not 
been  in  school  as  they  should.  The  princi- 
pal causes  of  this  have  been  inadequate  and 
improperly  enforced  attendance  laws,  want 
of  educational  spirit,  and  inability  of  com- 
munities to  support  good  schools.  The  last 
mentioned  cause  is  probably  the  most 
potent,  for  much  of  the  Appalachian  country 
is  poor. 

A  second  significant  phase  of  this  6.6  per 
cent  of  illiteracy  among  the  Appalachian 
youth  is  that  this  element  of  the  population 
is  at  the  point  of  passing  out  of  the  period 
when  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is  ac- 
quired, and  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
many  of  these  young  persons  will  ever 
acquire  this  ability.  They  will  go  through 
life  without  education  and  as  they  go  along 
will  make  a  sorry  contribution  to  educa- 
tional progress  and  high  educational  stand- 
ards. This  is  the  illiteracy  percentage  that 
needs  most  to  be  removed,  for  it  is  a  very 
modem  x)ercentage,  it  represents  the  present 
rate  of  illiterate  output. 

A  comparison  of  illiteracy  figures  for  the 
Appalachian  region  with  those  for  our 
foreign-bom  population  should  prove  of 
interest  to  the  proponents  of  Americaniza- 
tion.   This  comparison  follows: 

1910:  Percent. 

Appalachian 15.4 

Foreign  bom 12.7 

1920: 

Appalachian 10. 8 

Foreign  bora 13. 1 

When  it  is  recalled  that  illiteracy  among 
the  foreign  bora  amounted  to  only  12.9  per 
cent  in  1900,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  the  people  of  the  south- 
em  mountains  were  in  1920  shown  to  be  more 
literate  than  our  immigrant  population. 

One  can  not  hazard  a  prediction  or  even 
a  guess  as  to  when  we  may  expect  all  or 
practically  all  of  our  southern  highlanders 
to  be  literate.  If  we  considered  only  the 
rate  of  reduction  shown  by  the  census  for 
the  total  population,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  a  low  percentage  of  illiteracy  about 
a  generation  hence;  but  there  is  the  un- 
lettered youth  that  is  now  passing  out  of  the 
schooling  age,  66  in  every  thousand.  Unless 
this  number  is  reduced,  soon  a  point  will  be 
reached  where  further  general  reduction  in 
the  total  population  will  cease.  One  con- 
clusion seems  thoroughly  valid:  Still  better 
educational  facilities  must  be  provided  in 
the  Appalachian  region.  Perhaps  these 
need  to  be  much  better. 


Service  Bureau  EUtablished  for 
Classical  Teachers 

To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  on  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  secondary  schools  the  American 
Classical  League  has  established  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  a  service 
bureau  for  classical  teachers.  This  bureau 
will  collect  material  that  may  be  of  value 
to  classical  teachers  and  to  others  interested 
and  will  arrange  it  in  a  form  suitable  for 
inspection  and  study.  Some  of  this  mate- 
rial will  be  lent  to  schools  and  teachers. 
The  biu-eau  will  also  conduct  a  correspond- 
ence department  for  exchange  of  ideas 
between  teachers,  principals,  and  all  other 
persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the  biu-eau. 
This  department  will  be  especially  glad  to 
answer  young  teachers*  requests  for  help. 

The  material  to  be  collected  by  the  bureau 
may  be  classified  under  five  heads:  Profes- 
sional information  on  such  points  as  college 
entrance  requirements,  State  requirements, 
tests  and  measurements,  and  coimses  of 
study;  articles,  pamphlets,  and  books,  non- 
pedagogical  in  character,  which  add  to  the 
teacher's  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
of  secondary-school  Latin  and  Greek; 
equipment  such  as  books,  pictujres,  slides, 
games,  maps,  etc.;  miscellaneous  material 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  classical  clubs 
and  publicity  committees. 


Michigan  Teachers  Officially 
Recognize  Associations 

Parent-teacher  activities  are  now  officially 
recognized  by  the  Michigan  State  Teachers' 
Association.  At  each  one  of  the  six  district 
annual  meetings,  which  take  the  place  of 
the  former  single  annual  meeting,  a  parent- 
teacher  section  was  included.  The  pro- 
grams for  the  parent-teacher  sections  were 
arranged  by  the  Michigan  branch  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  wid  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  which  bi ought  from 
Washington  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Miss  Ellen 
Lombard.  Miss  Lombard  spoke  at  each 
meeting  on  the  value  of  home  reading  around 
the  evening  lamp  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
family  in  the  home. 

Broader  interpretation  of  the  responsibility 
of  parent-teacher  associations  was  urged  at 
each  of  the  meetings  by  Mrs.  Edgar  W. 
Kiefer,  president  of  the  Michigan  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  Mrs.  Kiefer  warned 
the  associations  against  interfering  with  the 
administration  of  the  schools  and  against 
permitting  their  organizations  to  be  used 
for  political  purposes.  More  than  1,000  per- 
sons attended  the  meetings  of  the  parent- 
teacher  sections,  including  superintendents, 
principals,  teachers,  and  parents.  The  State 
organization  of  parent-teacher  associations 
now  has  32,000  members. 


Commercial  Organization  Is- 
sues High  School  Bulletin 

Chicago   Association   of   Commerce  Has 

Long  Been  Interesied  in  School  Worl^, 

Introduced  Cioic  Industrial  Clubs 

«  \>| Y  SCHOOL, my  job, my  Chicago, " is 
^^  the  slogan  of  a  special  high-school 
edition  of  the  weekly  bulletin  published  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  This 
special  number  was  published  to  bring  the 
business  men  of  Chicago  into  closer  relation 
with  the  high  schools.  Information  <about 
the  schools  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
business  men  and  information  about  busi- 
ness for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  The 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  the  principal  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School,  the  president  of 
Northwestern  University,  and  other  educa- 
tors have  written  accounts  of  educational 
work  in  Chicago,  and  representative  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  in  various  lines, 
such  as  banking,  law,  and  engineering,  h&xe 
written  articles  taking  up  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  will  be  encountered  by  students 
when  they  enter  practical  business  and  pro- 
fessional life. 

The  Association  of  Commerce  has  had  a 
special  interest  in  the  high  schools  for  the 
past  10  years,  since  the  association  in  coop- 
eration with  the  board  of  education  intro- 
duced a  system  of  civic  industrial  clubs  into 
the  high  schools,  says  the  bulletin.  These 
clubs  bring  the  students  into  contact  with 
professions,  manufacturing  industries,  and 
business  in  general,  and  help  them  to  decide 
upon  their  life  work.  The  club  members 
visit  factories,  banks,  and  other  business 
institutions  and  are  addressed  at  the  schools 
by  business  and  professional  men. 

Trains  Frenchmen  in  American 
Library  Methods 

To  trsdn  European  librarians  in  American 
library  methods,  the  American  Conunittee 
for  Devastated  France  has  given  $50,000 
to  the  American  Library  Association. 
Courses  will  be  given  at  the  American  Li- 
brary in  Paris  similar  to  the  smnmer  course 
given  there  last  July  and  August.  This 
gift  will  be  sufficient  to  support  summer  and 
winter  courses  for  two  years  beginning  about 
June,  1924.  The  American  Library  in  Paris 
is  maintained  by  the  American  Library 
Association  as  an  agency  for  promoting  in- 
ternational understanding.  For  the  benefit 
of  this  library  a  gift  of  $7,500  a  year  for  two 
years  has  been  received  recently  from  the 
Cam^e  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Organization  of  a  new  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  has  been  begun. 
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A   Representative  British  City 
School  System 

Birmingham,  England,   Comparable  with  Detroit,  Whose  Population    is 
Somewhat  Greater.    Both  Cities  Offer  Great  Variety  of  Educational  Facili- 
ties.    Birmingham  Makes  Excellent  Provision  for  Infants 

By  JOHN  F.  JEWELL 
American  Consul  at  Birmingham 


IN  THE  \'ariou8  public  elementary 
8clitx)ls  of  Birmingham,  England,  there 
is  accommodation  for  152,080  pupils. 
The  folloAving  table  Bhows  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  on  the  registers  of  these 
8chcK)ls  for  the  five  weeks  ended  September 
28,  1923,  as  contrasted  with  the  number  for 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year;  the 
average  number  in  attendance  during  these 
periods;  and  the  percentage  of  average  at- 
tendance to  the  number  on  fhe  registers: 


Average  number 
on  registers. 

Average  nuin])er 
in  attendance. 

Percentage  of 
average  attend- 
ance to  number 
on  registers. 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922          1923 

1922 

111,393 

146,070 

129,660 

133,723  I      91.7 

91.5 

System  Includes  Denominational  Schools 

The  public  elementary  schools  are  under 
the  control  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  Edu- 
cation Committee.  Of  these  112  are  unde- 
nominational and  are  known  as  council 
8chfH)l9;  52  are  Church  of  England  schools; 
20  are  Roman  Catholic;  1  is  Wesleyan,  1 
Hebrew,  and  2  others  that  can  not  be 
classified  as  either  council  or  denomina- 
tional schools.  In  addition  there  are  the 
following  council  special  schools:  Two  for 
the  deaf;  8  for  the  mentally  defective;  3 
for  the  physically  defective;  1  for  the  i)ar- 
tially  blind;  and  2  open-air  schools. 

^Many  of  the  elementary  public  schools 
have  four  de])artments,  there  being  infant 
dei>artments,  mixed  departments  for  the 
younger  ])Upils,  and  sei)arate  boys'  and 
girls'  departments  for  the  older  ]>u])iis.  In 
general  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  is  followed  in  the  educ-ation  of  all 
exce|)t  the  youngest  children.  There  are 
in  Birmingham  J  79  infants'  departments, 
10(1  mixed  dei)artments,  82  departments  for 
boys  and  83  for  girls. 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  the  fore- 
going figures  a})ply  to  j)iiblic  elementary 
schools.  There  are  115  pri\ate  scliools  in 
Birmingham,  a  considerable  nuni})er  of 
which    give    elementary    training.     C)ther8 


Official  report  to  Dcpjirtment  of  State,  dated  Octol>er 
25, 1923. 


are  chiefly  concerned  wdth  secondary  edu- 
cation and  commercial  training.  WTiile 
these  private  schools  are  largely  independ- 
ent of  municipal  or  state  control,  they  may, 
neA'ertheless,  be  inspected  by  the  public 
education  authorities,  who  are  given  the 
right  to  enter  them  at  any  time. 

Classes  in  the  elementary  schools  have  on 
the  average  about  50  pupils,  and  according 
to  regulations  the  number  in  a  class  may  not 
exceed  (50.  While  the  entire  accommoda- 
tion is  not  used  at  present,  crowded  schools 
are,  nevertheless,  to  be  found  in  certain 
heavily  populated  districts  of  the  city,  and 
it  is  stated  that  in  several  instances  more 
modern  buildings  and  equipment  are 
needed. 

There  are  9  so-called  council  secondaiy 
schools.  There  are  in  addition  10  other 
schools  in  Birmingham  of  a  purely  secondary 
type,  some  of  which  are  council  schools,  as 
well  as  36  institutions  comprising  colleges, 
art  and  technical  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  special  schools  for  the  physically 
defective,  and  commercial  schools.  At  all 
of  the  council  8econdar\^  schools  the  average 
attendance  in  1922  was  6,936.  Figures  con- 
cerning the  other  schools  of  this  type  are  not 
available. 

[The  English  dclinitions  of  ''secondary 
education"  and  "higher  education  ''  do  not 
coincide  %vith  the  American  understanding 
of  tliosc  terms.  .See  School  Liie  for  Xo- 
vember,   1922,  page  54. — Ed.] 

Compulsory  Education 

No  specified  amount  of  education  is  com- 
pulsory, but  all  children  are  required  to  at- 
tend school  from  the  age  of  5  until  they  have 
completed  the  term  during  which  they  at- 
tain the  age  of  14.  By  means  of  special  ex- 
aminations children  are  sometimes  rek^ased 
from  school  when  younger,  but  in  general 
school  attendance  up  to  the  required  age  is 
rigidly  enforced. 

Part-time  educational  facilities  are  still  in 
their  infanc}-  in  Birmingham.  No  compul- 
sory part-time  nKpiirements  are  in  force, 
nor  is  there  any  probability  of  their  being 
provided  for  in  the  near  future.  Exjxjri- 
ments  have  Ixhmi  made  by  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham Education  Committee  with  what 


are  known  as  day  continuation  schools.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  operate  these  upon  the 
principle  of  voluntary  attendance,  but  the 
experiment  was  not  wholly  siicceesful,  and 
it  has  been  discontinued. 

Higher  Education 

First  among  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  is  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
This  is  an  up-to-date  university  of  good 
standing  among  similar  modern  institutions 
in  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  secondary 
schools  mentioned  previously,  particularly 
those  dealing  w4th  art  and  technical  subjects, 
give  training  which  extends  considerably 
beyond  tlie  bounds  of  secondary  edu(!ation. 

In  addition  various  evening  schools  in 
Birmingham  are  concerned  with  both 
secondary  and  higher  education.  These  are 
called  "institutes,"  that  name  being  con- 
sidered more  attractive  to  those  recently 
freed  from  compulsory  education.  The 
whole  system  of  evening  classes  has  recently 
been  reorganized  and  divided  into  three 
types,  as  follows:  Junior,  technical,  and  com- 
mercial institutes;  adult  and  domestic 
institutes;  and  general  institutions.  The 
first  are  intended  to  afford  young  people 
under  16  years  of  age  an  opportunity  of 
continuing  their  education  after  leaving  the 
day  schools.  Graduated  courses  of  instruc- 
tion extending  over  two  years  are  provided, 
leading  up  to  the  more  advanced  work  of  the 
technical  schools  and  the  municipal  schools 
of  commerce.  The  adult  institutes  are  de- 
signed to  provide  (1)  a  course  for  students  of 
17  years  of  age  and  over  who  have  not  pre- 
viously attended  an  evening  school  and  are 
not  prepared  for  the  more  advanced  work  of 
the  senior  institutions;  (2)  classes  for  adults 
in  special  subjects;  (3)  courses  and  classes  in 
domestic  subjects,  including  needlework, 
cookery,  laundry  work,  health,  and  physical 
exercises.  The  general  institutes  which  are 
situated  in  certain  outlying  districts  where 
the  difficulties  in  reaching  other  centers 
are  at  present  insu])erable  cater  to  students 
of  all  ages  and  combine  the  fc^atures  of  junior 
and  a<lult  domestic  institutes. 

Day  Teachers  in  Evening  "Institutes" 

Previously  these  institutes  have  been 
staffed  by  the  teachers  of  the  day  schfK)ls. 
The  schools  have  now  ])een  groufK'd  g<»o- 
grajihically,  and  each  group  of  two  or  three 
will  be  in  charge  of  one  head  teacher,  who 
will  devote  half  his  time  to  tlie  work  of  llie 
evening  schools  and  the  n^st  to  a  day  sch(X)l. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  arrang(^ment  will  give 
to  such  head  teachers  sulficieiit  leisure  to  do 
better  work. 

At  the  municipal  technical  schcx^Js  there 
is  a  compreh(»nsive  i)rogram  of  l>oth  day  and 
evening  classes.  Facilities  are  available  for 
instruction  in  plumbing,  bakery  and  con- 
fectionery, a])plied  science,  pharmacy, 
metallurgy,  engineering,  and  a  variety  of 
other  subjects,  including  domestic  training 
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and  other  coureee  for  women.  Instruction 
of  a  like  nature  is  provided  by  two  other 
similar  institutions,  the  Hands  worth  and 
Aston  technical  schools. 

The  Birmingham  Municipal  Central 
School  of  Art  provides  courses  in  such  sub- 
jects as  architecture,  jewelry  craftsmanship, 
painting  and  decorating,  modeling,  confec- 
tionery designing  and  decoration,  printing, 
etc.  Many  of  these  courses  are  designed  to 
supplement  the  training  received  in  the 
workshop. 

Another  important  educational  center  in 
Birmingham  is  the  Midland  Institute,  where 
the  courses  of  study,  while  meeting  to  great 
extent  the  requirements  of  evening  students 
seeking  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  are  mainly 
intended  to  provide  tuition  in  the  subjects 
of  a  liberal  education  for  these  students  who 
are  unable  to  attend  day  courses  at  the 
university. 

Trade  Schools  Taught  by  Crafismen 

As  an  example  of  the  purely  trade  school 
there  is  to  be  noted  the  Birmingham  Gim- 
Trade  Technical  School,  which  was  estab- 
lished 21  years  ago.  A  committee  of  gim- 
makeis  supervise  this  school,  and  the  in- 
Btructors  are  men  emplpyed  in  responsible 
positions  by  gunmaking  firms.  During  the 
last  session  of  the  institution  there  were  40 
students  in  attendance. 

More  or  less  related  to  these  schools  is  the 
arrangement  put  into  operation  several  years 
ago,  according  to  which  the  University  of 
Birmingham  undertakes  to  provide  for 
adult  persons  selected  by  the  trade-unions 
two  days'  instruction  in  each  week  of  a  ses- 
sion or  term,  without  charge.  Thus  far, 
owing  to  the  strain  upon  the  trade-unions 
caused  by  disturbed  industrial  conditions, 
the  arrangement  has  not  received  the  sup- 
port which  was  anti<!;ipated.  It  will  be 
continued,  however,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
fuither  support  with  the  return  to  more 
normal  conditions.  The  subjects  taken  up 
by  trade-imion  students  are  modem  history, 
economics  and  economic  history,  social  phi- 
losophy, and  English  language  and  literature. 
In  certain  cases  those  students  attend  the 
ordinary  university  classes,  and  inx  other 
eases  special  instruction  is  provided. 

Teachers,  Training,  and  Salaries 

For  elementary  teachers  the  usual  mini- 
mum training  required  is  two  years  in  a 
teachers'  training  collie.  For  teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  university  training  is  in- 
variably required. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
public  schools  are  based  upon  Standard 
Scale  III,  with  certain  departures  there- 
from authorized  by  the  city  council.  [See 
School  Life,  October^  1921,  page  25,  for 
the  principal  features  of  this  scale. — Ed.] 
The  above  scale  is  subject  in  each  instance 
to  a  possible  5  per  cent  abatement. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  private,  secondary, 
and    other    schools   in    Birmingham    YSLty 


widely  and  do  not  appear  to  be  subject  to 
any  definite  standard. 

Considerable  discussion  has  recently  arisen 
over  the  question  of  the  employment  of 
married  women  teachers.  During  the 
World  War  the  shortage  of  teachers  caused 
by  the  absence  of  men  called  into  military 
service  was  to  a  considerable  extent  filled 
by  married  women.  After  the  war,  how- 
ever, a  surplus  of  teachers  occurred,  and 
toward  the  end  of  1922  the  engagementa  of 
•married  women  in  the  council  schools  of 
Birmingham  were  nearly  all  terminated. 
In  other  schools  there  has  been  some  oppo- 
sition to  this  policy,  and  as  a  result  a  con- 
siderable number  of  married  women  are  still 
employed,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  an  early  agreement  upon  the  subject 
will  be  reached. 

School  Medical  Attendance 

The  school  medical  officers  are  associated 
more  or  less  with  the  public  health  depart- 
ment of  Birmingham.  These  officers  give 
to  each  elementary  pupil  three  very  thor- 
ough medical  examinations,  one  at  the  time 
of  the  pupil's  entry  into  school,  one  when 
he  is  halfway  through,  and  a  third  near  the 
end  of  his  elementary  course.  These  ex- 
aminations include  such  items  as  general 
appearance,  physical  measurements,  cloth- 
ing, cleanliness,  condition  of  eyes  and  ears, 
teeth,  tonsils,  adenoids,  lymphatic  glands, 
heart,  lungs,  bones,  paralysis,  rickets, 
mental  condition,  speech,  etc. 

Assisting  the  chief  school  medical  officer 
is  a  mobile  staff  consisting  of  9  assistant 
medical  officers  and  23  women  nurses. 
This  staff,  in  addition  to  examinations, 
follows  up  cases  which  need  further  atten- 
tion. Various  treatment  clinics  are  held 
in  connection  with  this  work. 

A  charge  of  3  pence  is  made  for  the 
treatment  of  each  tooth;  3  shillings  is 
charged  for  spectacles  and  the  necessary 
eye  examination,  and  5  shillings  for 
surgical  operations,  including  a  night  in  the 
clinic.  Other  charges  are  of  a  similarly 
nominal  nature.  An  endeavor  is  made  to 
provide  special  open-air  schools  for  deli- 
cate, tubercular,  and  anaemic  children; 
several  of  these  schools  are  now  in  operation. 

Feeding  of  School  Children 

Another  phase  of  school  activity  which  is 
of  considerable  importance  during  the 
present  period,  when  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed,  is  the  arrangement  for 
giving  dinners  to  school  children  whose 
home  meals  are  insufficient.  As  a  general 
rule,  tickets  for  such  meals  are  supplied  to 
children  on  recommendation  of  the  head 
teachers,  the  school  medical  officer,  or  the 
assistant  school  medical  officer,  but  appli- 
cations made  through  other  persons  are  fre- 
quently considered.  Free  meals  are  usually 
granted  only  after  careful  investigation, 
and  when  the  income  of  the  familv  is  such 


that  it  is  impossible  for  the  parent  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  suitable  food.  WTien  grant- 
ing free  meals  the  whole  of  the  ^unily  in- 
come from  all  sources  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

TiOhCourse  Hot  Dinner  Served  Daily 

The  meals  served,  which  take  the  form  of 
a  two-course  hot  dinner,  are  supplied  seven 
days  a  week  throughout  the  whole  year. 
They  are  provided  at  three  types  of  feeding 
centers:  (1)  In  kitchens  which  have  been 
equipped  and  staffed  by  the  education  com- 
mittee; (2)  at  contract  centers  where  meals 
are  provided  by  school  caretakers  and 
restaurant  and  eating-house  keepers;  (3)  at 
special  schools  for  defective  children. 

Meals  are  not  provided  for  payment  in 
any  of  the  schools,  though  where  they  have 
been  given  as  a  result  of  incorrect  informa- 
tion, the  parents  are  required  to  pay  for 
them  when  the  error  is  discovered.  There 
appears  to  be  no  intention  to  supply  meals 
for  payment  in  the  future  as  the  education 
authorities  do  not  consider  it  necessary  with 
the  schools  as  conveniently  located  as  they 
are  in  Birmingham. 

Expenses  of  Women  College 
Students 

Survey  of  114  Colleges  and  UnicersUies. 

Average  Woman  Student  Spends  $646  a 

Year,  Nol  Including  CloAes  and  Travel 

THAT  THE  rise  in  the  cost  of  attending 
college  is  caused  by  increase  in  the 
fixed  charges  such  as  tuition,  board,  room, 
and  fees  rather  than  by  increase  in  the 
amoimt  spent  by  students  for  books  and  sup- 
plies, dues,  contributions,  recreation,  and 
incidentals  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
St.  Louis  branch  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women,  which  hss  made 
an  investigation  of  the  expenses  of  women 
college  students  at  more  than  100  repre- 
sentative colleges.  This  investigation  was 
undertaken  as  an  aid  to  prospective  coUege 
students,  to  parents,  to  educational  and 
vocational  counselors,  to  administrators  of 
scholarships  and  loan  funds,  and  to  others 
who  need  to  budget  as  closely  as  possible  the 
expense  of  college  for  women. 

The  committee  which  made  the  survey 
collected  information  from  114  colleges. 
They  made  a  study  of  "catalogue  expense,'* 
covering  the  fixed  charges  as  set  by  the  col- 
lege authorities  and  of  "extra-catalogue  ex- 
pense," covering  all  other  expenses  of  the 
school  year  except  clothing  and  railroad  fare. 
These  two  important  items  were  omitted 
from  the  tables  because  the  cost  of  these  de- 
pends upon  the  individual  students  and  not 
upon  conditions  at  the  colleges.  The  average 
catalogue  expense  for  the  institutions  stud- 
ied  was  $486.04.  The  average  extra-cata- 
logue expense  was  $160.25. 
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How  the  Kindergarten  Prepares  Children 
for  Primary  Work 

Progress  from  One  School  to  Another  Should  Be  Easy  and  Natural.    Differences  Between 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  School  Rapidly  Disappearing.    Much  of  Kindergarten 
Work  Preliminary  to  Primary  Suhjects 

By  MARY  G.  WAITE 
Assistant  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


IT  IS  THE  consensiis  of  opinion  among 
teachers  that  no  break  should  occur  in 
the  education  of  children  from  the  time 
they  enter  the  kindergarten  until  they  leave 
school  from  the  highest  grade  possible  for 
them  to  attend.  Only  as  we  understand 
the  needs  of  the  succeeding  grades  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  preceding  ones 
can  we  help  to  eradicate  some  of  tlie  breaks 
that  come  in  school  life,  especially  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  first  grade,  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school, 
and  between  the  high  school  and  the  college. 
The  kindergarten  and  the  primary  grades 
have  often  been  accused  of  working  at  cross 
purposes,  but  these  differences  are  rapidly 
disappearing  as  we  grow  in  an  understand- 
ing of  the  real  meaning  of  education  and  the 
place  which  both  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary ideals  and  skills  have  in  the  educative 
process. 

There  are  many  skills  or  habits  that 
natmally  form  a  definite  part  of  the  kinder- 
garten work,  but  the  children's  attention  is 
not  directed  primarily  toward  those  skills 
which  are  of  especial  value  in  the  formal 
elementary  subjects,  although  where  these 
habits  enter  the  work  incidentally,  the 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  them. 
For  instance,  there  are  many  signs  in  and 
about  the  building  they  need  to  know,  as, 
Principal 's  Office,  Girls,  Boys,  Entrance, 
Exit,  Room  12,  Car  Stop,  Main  Street,  Fire 
Department,  U.  S.  Mail,  etc. 

Even  though  the  skill  side  is  not  stressed 
the  other  two  phases  of  the  primary  work 
do  receive  the  conscious  attention  of  the 
children.  Ample  opportunity  is  planned 
for  them  to  increase  their  fund  of  informa- 
tion upon  which  these  subjects  are  based 
and  for  them  to  develop  interest  in  these 
subjects. 

Reading 

Let  us  take  reading  first.  If  by  reading 
we  mean  the  ability  to  interpret  symbols 
so  as  to  understand  the  thing  signified  by 
them,  we  may  say  that  even  very  young 
children  read.  But  this  kind  of  reading  is 
only  a  preliminary  step  in  the  work  of 
learning  to  read  from  the  printed  page. 
As  we  said,  children  early  learn  to  read 
both  pictures  and  gestures;  that  is,  they 
learn  to  tell  the  meaning  of  what  they  see. 
This  ability  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
observable  facts  Doctor  Dewey  tells  us  is 


what  makes  thinking  possible.  Binet  says 
that  without  training  children  naturally 
develop  this  ability  in  relation  to  pictures 
at  about  6  years  of  age  and  he  therefore  uses 
it  as  a  test  of  7-year-old  intelligence.  In 
the  kindergarten  children  interpret  both 
their  own  pictures  and  those  of  great  artists. 
Another  phase  of  interpreting  symbols  is 
in  the  dramatic  work  and  gesture  plays. 
Gesture  has  always  been  a  means  of  com- 
munication, and  even  to-day  there  are  cer- 
tain tribes  who  can  communicate  in  no 
other  way  with  those  outside  the  tribe. 
These  two  means  of  communication  are  so 
naturally  a  part  of  the  children's  life  that 
in  the  kindergarten,  "Let's  play  it"-  is  a 
common  response  to  a  story  or  new  experi- 
ence. 

Develops  Feeling  for  Sequence  of  Events 

We  divide  the  kinds  of  reading  into  two 
types,  reading  for  information  and  reading 
for  pleasmre.  With  little  children  the 
latter  takes  the  form  of  stories.  The  love 
of  stories  is  fostered  in  the  kindergarten 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  everyday  experi- 
ences of  the  children.  Not  only  do  they 
hear  many  stories,  each  told  many  times, 
but  they  tell  and  retell  the  stories,  and 
invent  new  ones  to  suit  the  occasion  or  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  In  this  way  they 
acquire  a  richer  vocabulary  and  a  feeling 
for  the  sequence  of.  events  which  is 
necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  what  they 
read. 

Not  only  in  stories  does  the  kindergarten 
stress  the  sequence  of  ideas  and  the  vocab- 
ulary but  consciously  develops  them  through 
conversation.  Perhaps  the  kindergarten 
conversations  are  the  part  of  the  work  most 
misimderstood  by  primary  teachers.  By 
conversation  is  not  meant  the  mere  talking 
for  the  sake  of  sociability,  although  that  has 
a  legitimate  place  under  certain  conditions, 
but  real  conversation  for  the  sake  of  influ- 
encing our  own  and  other  people's  opinions 
upon  the  topic  imder  discussion.  Through 
conversations  the  children  piece  out  their 
information  with  information  given  by  other 
children  and  by  the  teacher  and. organize 
all  into  a  new  and  broader  opinion.  This  is 
the  one  means  by  which  children  can  find 
out  whether  or  not  their  ideas  about  word 
symbols  are  correct. 

Although  the  interpretation  of  sound  sym- 
bols with  its  concomitant,  the  correct  use 


of  English,  is  most  important  in  convensa- 
tion,  such  phases  as  enimciation  and  phonic 
plays  are  not  neglected.  There  are  many 
kindergarten  games  designed  especially  for 
these  purposes.  These  plays  may  almost  be 
considered  as  direct  training  in  the  skill  of 
reading,  although  they  are  not  consciously 
used  as  a  tool. 

Another  skill  which  is  used  in  many  ways 
in  the  kindergarten  and  is  useful  in  reading 
is  learning  to  see  as  much  as  possible  at  a 
glance.  While  psychologists  and  physiolo- 
gists tell  us  that  we  can  not  increase  our 
ability  to  see,  they  also  tell  us  that  probably 
none  of  us  uses  all  the  ability  we  Imve.  In 
the  kindergarten  there  are  observation  games 
which  have  for  their  definite  end  increase 
in  the  rate  of  recognizing  objects  and  groups 
of  objects.  This  ability  may  be  built  upon 
in  the  primary  grades  and  used  in  relation 
to  developing  a  greater  eye  span  and  a  more 
rapid  movement  of  the  eye  in  reading. 

Arithmetic 

Probably  the  number  work  more  readily 
shows  itself  as  a  basis  for  the  school  arts  than 
the  other  activities  in  the  kindergarten. 
Even  little  children  need  to  understand  the 
use  of  number  combinations.  The  little  3- 
year  old  child  who  said,  "I  want  2  and  2 
and  2  cookies  for  Tom  and  Bobby  and  me," 
knew  the  value  of  3  times  2  even  if  he  did 
not  have  a  word  to  express  it.  Number 
relationships  are  easily  demonstiated  wher- 
ever materials  are  used. 

Two  essential  factors  in  number  work  are 
to  see  things  in  groups  and  to  be  able  to 
count  serially  both  forward  and  back- 
ward. The  kindergarten  children  have 
many  opportunities  to  see  things  in  groups. 
They  make  designs  for  baskets,  necklaces, 
towels,  napkins,  or  costumes  for  their  fes- 
tivals, or  they  plant  seeds  and  bulbs  in 
groups  or  rows  in  their  gardens.  When  they 
are  playing  certain  games  two,  three,  five, 
eight  children  are  necessary  for  that  par- 
ticular game  and  often  the  leader  says,  "  Now 
it  is  time  for  the  next  three  to  play. ' ' 

Counting  is  also  a  necessary  part  of  much 
of  the  children's  work.  They  must  know 
how  many  chairs,  papers,  scissors,  or  other 
pieces  of  material  are  needed.  Plain  count- 
ing readily  goes  over  to  rhythmic  counting  in 
groups  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes  even 
of  four  or  five,  especially  if  the  materials 
have  been  arranged  in  groups.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  beads,  chains,  table 
decorations,  block  fences,  and  many  other 
designs. 

beam  Basis  of  Number  Combinations 

As  addition  and  multiplication  are  only 
abbreviated  forms  of  serial  counting  in  the 
ascending  order,  the  children  in  the  kinder- 
garten do  learn  the  basal  facts  upon  which 
these  number  combinations  are  built. 
Grouping  objects  is  the  basis  for  multiplica- 
tion and,   as  illustrated  in  the  work  for 
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rhythmic  counting,  we  found  that  children 
have  many  experiences  of  this  kind.  They 
also  need  to  count  to  find  out  how  many  of 
anything  is  needed  for  two  groups,  for  three 
groups.  They  also  need  to  know  the  oppo- 
site forms,  which  is  di\ision  in  its  simplest 
mode.  How  many  paste  cups  are  necessary 
if  two  children  use  one  cup.  or  how  many  are 
necessar>'  to  supply  half  the  children,  is  a 
practical  problem  in  relation  to  their  ever>'- 
day  life. 

Number  work  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  les- 
son, for  it  comes  as  an  accessory  to  the  prob- 
lem or  game  of  the  moment.  While  all  this 
is  incidental  to  Xhv  work,  it  is  not  acci- 
dental. The  wise  teaclier  uses  every  op- 
portunity that  ari.ses  for  growth  in  this  field 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  other  fields,  and 
definitely  plans  that  these  shall  come  in 
with  the  other  work.  So  while  the  children 
are  carr\T.ng  out  their  project.s  they  are  prov- 
ing the  number  combiiuitions  by  counting 
until  they  know  some  of  the  simpler  combi- 
nations as  well  as  how  to  add  and  subtract 
by  ones;  that  is,  counting  forward  and  back- 
ward. 

Wriiini 

Before  people  wrote  by  using  conventional 
symbols  they  had  records  which  they  could 
interpret  to  the  stranger,  and  they  could 
communicate  with  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand their  language.  So  it  is  with  children. 
Before  they  begin  to  make  conventional 
marks  to  represent  their  idca'^  llu'V  must 
communicate  through  the  use  of  other  kinds 
of  symbols. 

The  earliest  means  of  communication 
beside  the  cry  is  gesture.  The  baby  turns 
his  head  away  when  he  d(x^-^  not  care  for 
more  food.  Later  he  may  wave  his  hands 
in  the  air  to  tell  you  he  wants  a  shovel  to 
play  with  in  the  sand,  and  few  of  us  grow 
old  enough  to  describe  a  spiral  stairway 
without  the  help  of  our  hands. 

By  the  time  the  children  come  to  the 
kindergarten  they  ha\  e  learned  many  things 
but  they  are  still  in  the  stage  where  the 
gesture  often  means  more  than  the  word. 
They  must  express  many  ideas  and  most  of 
their  emotions  throuLrh  bodily  action. 

In  this  way  storirs  and  conversations, 
dramatic  games,  and  panlominie  are  as  im- 
portant for  the  pre  writing  staLre  of  ooinniuiii- 
eatitju  as  is  tliat  form  ol  expressidii  \\  liidi  is 
more  nearly  like  writiiii;.  (Irawiiii^.  Chil- 
(h«'n  u.-ually  draw  for  tlie  sake  ol  communi- 
cating ideas.  The  little  child  who  lold  a 
sldiy  ai)oiit  a  man  and  a  kitty  simply  1)\' 
cljanging  the  relative  i)Ositi<jns  of  a  hu^^e 
circle  representing  tlie  man  and  a  small 
circle  represenlinu:  I  he  killy  hud  Lfune  a  huig 
way  in  the  use  of  \  isual  syml)ols  {or  the  '^ak*' 
of  conununication. 

While  the  expression  of  an  i<lea  is  the 
paramount  reason  for  diawini:  in  the  kiinjor- 
garten.  certain  skills  are  n«''i'^sar\-  f(»r  the 
correct  productinn  of  tliese  ideas.  Lines 
UoiuL'-  across  tlie   bottom  of  the   paire   look 


flatter  and,  more  than  the  up-and-down  lines, 
suggest  ground,  while  slanting  lines  in  the 
picture  may  suggest  rain.  When  the 
children  need  skill  in  making  the  kind  of 
line  that  best  expresses  the  idea  many 
deWces  for  obtaining  free  movement  with 
these  lines  will  suggest  themselves.  Mon- 
tessori  uses  stencils  as  one  of  the  earliest 
devices.  With  these  movement  is  limited 
only  by  the  space  in  which  the  pencil  moves. 
Children  in'  kindergarten  use  the  same 
movements  without  the  stencil's  limitations. 
These  lines  may  ])e  for  the  sake  of  decorating 
a  basket  with  large  and  small  unit  forms 
made  with  either  the  up-and-down,  the 
right-and-left,  or  the  circular  movement. 
Various  forms  with  a  picture  element  may 
be  made  in  the  same  m^anner. 

These  exercises  all  involve  the  same 
movements  as  are  used  in  writing,  and 
psychologists  tell  us  that  we  may  hope  to 
have  a  habit  carry  over  when  there  is 
identity  of  content  or  of  method  of  procedure 
in  the  two  situations.  So  it  seems  as  if 
skill  used  in  producing  the  free  mass  draw- 
ings in  the  kindergarten  might  form  the 
basis  of  technicpie  of  WTiting  in  the  grades. 

Geography 

All  teachers  of  geography  agree  that  the 
study  of  this  subject  should  begin  in  the 
nature  work  and  in  the  geogra|)hy  of  the 
children's  own  environment.  This  kind  of 
geo;,Taphy  is  strongly  emphasized  in  the 
kindergarten.  ()f  course  we  do  not  e.xpect 
the  children  to  learn  to  read  maps  nor  to  tell 
direction  by  sun,  stars,  or  compass,  but  we 
do  find  that  they  have  their  interest  broad- 
ened and  knowledge  of  certain  facts  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  organization  of 
individual  and  group  geographical  ex- 
periences. 

As  an  illusti-ation  we  find  that  under  the 
topic  of  "Direction ''  certain  facts  are  learned 
in  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  children  and 
are  organized  by  such  sug<j:(\'^tions  as  the 
following:  '"How  do  you  come  to  school?'' 
"How  sliall  we  go  to  the  grocery  store?" 
"Where  do  you  go  to  mail  mother's  letters?" 
"How  long  does  it  take  you  to  conu^  to 
school?*'  "Does  it  take  father  as  long  to 
go  to  work?"  "Do  you  ijo  the  same  way 
when  you  go  to  grandmother's  as  when  you 
go  to  tlie  ])ark?'' 

Other  facts  of  which  the  children  become 
conscious  include  the  way  rain  runs  off  the 
nxtfs,  ()t"f  the  scln^ol  lawn,  down  the  street; 
that  a  hard  rain  carriers  away  much  dirt  and 
flotsam  and  leaves  a  track  whore  it  has 
gone;  that  we  recei\e  much  of  our  food, 
clitthinL.'.  and  shelier  materials  from  (»lhor 
places  a;id  that  these  things  are  not  always 
like  the  tiling's  we  obtain  lYoni  our  inniie- 
diaie  ii»ii:hl»orhood ;  that  th«^  peo])l(»  who 
send  tliom  to  us  need  some  of  the  thiims 
we  liave  in  (^xchanue,  and  that  these  things 
are  transpoHed  by  train,  auto,  carts,  boats, 
and  airplanes. 


The  seasonal  changes  mean  a  great  deal 
to  little   children  and   form   much  of  the 
basis    for    the    kindergarten     curriculiun- 
WTiere  fuel  comes  from  and  how  it  is  pro. 
duced   is   always   interesting   to   children. 
Where  the  birds  have  been  all  winter,  why 
mother    ])reserves    food     in     the    autumn, 
where  the  materials  for  warm  clothing  come 
from,   how   the   man   makes   glass   for   our 
windows,   where  the  baker  gets  so   mu<  h 
flour  for  our  bread  are  questions  that   are 
constantly  arising  in  the  children's  minds 
and  are  answered  in  part  through  the  excur- 
sions,   conversations,    stories,    constructive 
actiWties,    and    the  .nature    work    of    the 
kindergarten. 

Along  with  the  increase  in  geographical 
information  the  kindergarten  teacher  fosters 
the  natural  interest  in  how  the  ]>eoj)le  live 
who  send  us  things  we  do  not  have  and  in 
what  we  can  do  in  exchange  for  wliat  we 
receive.  Among  other  geographical  things 
children  learn  the  value  of  go<xi  roads.  It 
is  much  easier  to  come  to  school  over  paved 
streets  than  through  the  mud. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  things  the 
children  get  in  relation  to  geography  is  the 
feeling  of  wonder  about  the  unfamiliar 
as  well  as  about  people  and  things  that  are 
near  us.  The  wise  teacher,  whether  she 
is  in  the  kindergarten  or  in  the  grades, 
makes  the  most  of  this  and  tries  to  develop 
it  into  an  active  desire  to  find  out  more 
about  these  strange  and  marvelous  things. 

Conclusion 

Children  in  kindergarten  do  not  need 
the  j)ririlary  tools  as  much  as  they  need  the 
experience  which  will  give  them  basal 
information  for  the  tool  subjects  and  which 
will  stimulate  an  intercut  in  them;  there- 
fore through  furnishing  many  vital  ex|>eri- 
ences  and  helping  the  children  to  organize 
them  and  relate  the^m  to  their  fundamental 
interests  and  i)reviously  established  ideas, 
th(»  kindergarten  provides  much  of  the  pre- 
liminary material  necessary  for  the  teaching 
of  the  ]>rimary  scho<d  arts. 


State  departments  of  education  are  more 
and  more  taking  up  the  practice  of  issuing 
a  monthly  or  semimonthly  bulletin  con- 
tainini:;  information  on  educational  matters. 
(ieorgia's  State  department  has  recently 
bcLMin  publication  of  a  semimonthly  bul- 
letin entitled  "  (HX)rgia  State  School  Items." 
Its  lirst  number  appeared  November  1. 


Nearly  150  educational  trips  out  of  town 
were  taken  by  London  scht)ol  children  dur- 
inir  tlie  past  year.  The  cost  of  these  trijjs  is 
defrayed  ]>y  contributions  from  parents  and 
by  funds  raised  by  the  school  organizations. 
The  Lond(»n  County  Council,  which  formerly 
contributed  some  of  the  money  for  these 
trips,  no  longer  does  8<"». 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 

Liharian,  Bureau  e/  EJucation 


Clement,  John  Addison.  C'lirriculiini 
making  in  secondary'  schools.  New 
York,  H.  Holt  and  company,  1923. 
534  p.     tables,  diagrs.     12°. 

The  author  says  that  curriculum  making  in 
our  secondary  sclu^)ls  at  y)resont  is  a  complicated 
project  in  the  midst  of  the  complexity  of  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  current  clianging  social 
order.  It  therefore  seems  proper  to  outline  some 
of  the  outstanding  i)rinciples  and  proMenis  on 
which  school  people  should  aproe  n  laiivo  to  cur- 
riculum construction.  The  work  makes  a  de- 
taile<l  survey  of  the  program  of  secondary  studies 
a-s  a  whole.  The  fundamental  thosis  is  that  the 
core  of  secondary  schot)l  nirricula  shoidd  bo 
primarily  social,  which  means  that  social  studies 
and  social  objecti\08  should  constitute  a  con- 
siderable part  of  a  pupil's  curriculum  throughout 
each  year  of  the  six  years,  at  least,  of  .'^iX'ondary 
education. 

Oanshill,  Theresa.  Health  trainhif^  in 
schools;  a  handbook  for  teachers  and 
health  workers.  Prepared  for  the  Na- 
tional tuberculasis  association.  ...  in 
consultation  with  C.  M.  De  Forest. 
New  York.  National  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciation, 370  Seventh  avenue,  1923. 
xiii,  405  p..    illiis.     8*". 

Pre,sents  a  complete  course  of  health  lessons, 
based  upon  information,  specific  acts,  correc- 
tive exercises,  projects,  stories,  poems,  and  games. 
Outlines  for  lessons  throughout  the  yejir  are 
provided  for  every  grade  below  the  high  school, 
also  actual  material  for  each  lesson. 

Frekman,  Frank  N.,  ami  Doit.herty, 
Mary  L.  How  to  teach  handwriting; 
a  teacher's  manual.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1923] 
vi,  305p.     8°. 

The  aim  of  this  manual  is  to  enable  the  teacher 
of  liandwritiug  to  get  the  pedagogical  equip- 
ment needed,  and  to  fiunish  the  detailed  exer- 
cises for  her  use,  together  with  such  explanation 
as  will  prepare  her  to  use  them  intelhgently. 
The  author  says  that  wriling  can  be  adequately 
taught  by  the  grade  teacher  when  she  has  the 
necessary  equipment,  both  pedagogical  and 
technical,  for  the  work. 

Gates,  C.  Ray.  The  management  of 
smaller  schools.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1923] 
ix,  174  p.  12*^.  (Riverside  educational 
monographs,  ed.  by  II.  Suzzallo.) 

The  administration  of  the  smaller  systems  of 
schools  in  towns  and  villages  has  been  largely 
overlooked  by  the  scientific  students  of  e<lucation, 
and  little  has  been  pul)lislied  for  the  ^'uidaaee  of 
those  who  are  charge<l  with  the  direct  ion  of  these 
schools,  where  the  careers  of  sui>orintend('nts 
usually  begin.  The  writer  otTers  this  »)ook  as  a 
pioneer  attempt  to  bring  to  thase  in  the  smaller 
schools  some  of  the  results  of  a  rather  extensive 
study  of  educational  literature  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable experience  as  teacher,  principal,  and 
superintendent  in  small-school  systems. 

Gunning,  J.  W.  L.  and\\s  nK  Wal,  Marie 
Gunning.  Jan  Ligthart,  sa  \'ie  et  son 
oeuvre.  Groningen,  Holland,  J.  B. 
Wolters,  1923. 


This  book  is  a  presentation  of  the  life  and  labors 
of  Jan  Ligthart,  who  has  been  described  as  "the 
Dutch  Pesialorzi."  It  is  the  first  work  contain- 
ing a  complete  analysis  of  his  writings.  Speaking 
of  the  book,  in  a  communication  to  Sceool  Ijke, 
P.  A.  Diels,  headmaster  at  Amsterdam,  says: 

"The  author  is  a  Dulchnum  who  studied  at 
the  University  of  Geneva  and  obtained  by  this 
treatise  his  degree  as  doctor  of  pedagogy-.  It  is 
wTitten  in  French,  so  that  tho'^e  interested  in 
Ligthart  may  get  a  fair  idea  of  his  life  and  work. 
I  think  that  especially  those  who  admire  Dr. 
John  Dewey's  work  will  be  gratifiixl  to  make  the 
acqujiintance  of  a  kindrwl  soul.  At  the  present 
time  much  di.scussion  and  a  goo«I  deal  of  investi- 
gation is  carried  on  about  the  ' Arbeit sschule' 
idea,  which  in  American  educational  terms  may 
bo  callc<l  the  socializing  idea  of  the  school.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importiuico  that  this  wo^ld-\^ide 
movement  should  be  studied  intemationjilly. 
Your  American  experiments  are  closely  followed 
in  our  country  and  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
Old  World  will  benefit  by  their  results  in  some 
future  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  I  heard  that  in 
many  American  educational  circles  keen  i  ""terest 
is  shown  in  European  investigations.  One  of 
Europeim  importance  is  the  work  of  our 
Ligthart," 

Gruenberg,  Benjamin  C.  Parents  and 
sex  education.  I.  For  parents  of  chil- 
dren under  school  age.  New  York, 
The  American  social  hygiene  associ- 
ation [1923]     vi,  100  p.  12°. 

^Vhile  this  book  has  been  written  primarily  to 
aid  parents,  it  is  also  inlendetl  to  be  of  service  to 
teachers  of  children  or  young  people,  in  imparting 
sex  training. 

Handschin,  Charles  H.  Methods  of 
teaching  modem  languages.  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  com- 
pany, 1023.     V,  479  p.     8°. 

Foreign  language  study  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  is  not  recei\ing  its  duo  share  of 
attention,  and  Ajnericans  consequently  rank  low 
as  linguists  when  compared  with  European 
peoples.  This  book  presents  numerous  rejisons 
why  the  study  of  French,  Spanish,  and  (Jerraan, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  mwlem  languages,  is  of 
prime  importance,  both  from  a  cultural  and  from 
a  business  standpoint.  It  imdertakes  to  placo 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  the  principles  so  far 
established  by  the  best  practice  and  by  experi- 
mentation, as  well  as  the  best  devices,  an  exposi- 
tion of  which  is  given. 

High,  Stanley.  The  revolt  of  youth. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  The  Abingdon 
press  [1923]    222  p.    front.,  plates.    12*^. 

Over  against  the  pessimistic  tone  of  most  of  the 
current  literature  regarding  world  affairs,  this 
vohime  pn'seuts  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
gi^nng  reasons  for  a  hopeful  view  regarding  the 
future.  The  author  says  that  certain  great  con- 
structive forces  are  at  work,  even  in  Europe. 
Among  these  forces  perhaps  the  most  significant 
is  the  spirit  of  the  world's  youth,  who  are  carry- 
ing on,  in  school  and  out,  toward  a  Ivtter  day  in 
which  youth  still  beUeves.  A  description  is 
given  of  wliat  the  young  men  are  accomplishing 
in  England,  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  in 
Latin  America,  in  China,  and  in  Japan,  and  a 
universal  league  of  youth  is  proposed. 

KiLPATRicK,  WiLLLA-M  Heari).  Sourco  book 
in  the  pliilosophy  of  education.     New 


York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1923. 
viii,  365  p.  8°.  (Textl)ook  series, 
ed.  by  P.  Monroe.) 

Material  for  supplementary  reading  in  connec- 
tion with  a  course  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
is  here  pre.sentcd,  especially  with  the  design  of 
rendering  immy  short  and  inaccessible  references 
easy  of  access.  The  references  given  in  this 
source  book  are  classified  linder  22  chapter  head- 
ings. Care  ha.s  been  taken  to  state  all  sorts  of 
opposed  \iews  and  positions,  so  that  the  student 
maj^  be  forced  to  think  before  lie  accepts. 

McNair,  George  Hastings.  Methods  of 
teaching  modern-da>'  arithmetic.  Bos- 
ton, R.  G.  Badger  [1923]  x\iii,  9-419 
p.     8°. 

Designed  to  give  conci'^te  aid  to  teachers  of 
arithmetic,  this  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  many 
years  of  class  work  of  varied  observation  in  model 
and  elemenlarj-  .schools,  and  of  lecture  courses 
given  to  teachers. 

Martz,  Charles  E.,  anfi  Kinneman,  John 
A.  Social  science  for  teachers.  Boa- 
ton,  New  York  [etc.],  Houghton  Mifflin 
company  [1923]  xii,  340  p.  12®. 
(Riverside  te.xtlx)oks  in  education,  ed. 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

Recognizing  that  teachers  in  our  schools  can 
not  be  expected  to  give  to  their  pupils  sound 
training  for  life  in  a  democratic  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing society  when  they  do  not  f)ossess  fundamental 
conceptions  themselves,  the  authors  have  pre^ 
pared  for  the  information  of  teachers  this  book, 
giving  the  results  of  .several  years  of  experimenta- 
tion in  social  tnuning  at  the  West  Chester  (Pa.) 
State  normal  school.  It  is  an  elementary  treatise 
on  the  life  of  peoi)le  in  organ ize<l  society,  present- 
ing in  simple  form  some  of  the  more  important 
present-lay  social  i)roblems.  describing  briefly  the 
great  governmenuil  and  .social  institutions  of  such 
society,  and  pointing  out  the  relation  of  all  these 
to  the  problem  of  edua\tion  for  citizenship  in  a 
democracy. 

Pintner,  Rudolf.  Intelligence  testing; 
methods  and  results.  New  York,  H. 
Holt  and  company  [1923]  \ii,  406  p. 
12®. 

This  book  tells  what  is  meant  by  intelligence 
testing,  what  means  are  employed  to  test  general 
intelligence,  and  what  results  have  been  achieved. 
It  first  presents  a  history  of  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  intelligence  test  and  discusses  some  of 
the  basic  assum|»tions  uiul»-rlyinK'  tho  work.  The 
various  le.^ts.  individual  an<l  group,  that  are  at 
present  available  are  then  described.  Finally  the 
author  collects  and  :uialy7es  the  main  results  of 
intelligence  testing  which  ha\c  previously  lx*en 
scattered  in  numerous  publications.  Biblio- 
graphic^^d  references  for  fiu-ther  study  follow  each 
chapter.  Although  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  intelligence  testing  during  the  pi\st  15  years, 
the  author  asserts  thi\t  the  work  is  only  at  its 
beginning  iind  that  the  future  will  see  a  great 
development  and  extension  in  the  use  of  tests. 

Sanderson  of  Oundle.  Ivondon,  Chatto  & 
Windus,  1923.  \-ii,  306  p.  front., 
plates.     H°. 

A  series  of  articles  by  II.  C.  Wells  appeared  in 
the  New  Republic.  l>epiniung  in  the  issue  for 
Octnljer  17,  VJ'Zi,  and  entitled  The  great  discovery: 
Sanderson  and  the  new  spirit  in  educ^ition.  The 
career  and  i)ersonality  of  F.  "VV.  Sanderson  and 
his  contributiops  to  educational  method,  as  head- 
master of  Oundle  school  ir  England,  are  descrilxKi 
more  fully  in  this  boiik,  which  is  the  composite 
work  of  a  numl>er  of  i>ersons  who  knew  the  sub- 
ject intimately  in  life. 
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Hold  High  the  Torch  of 
Liberal  Education 

( Continued  from  page  75.) 

intricate  machinery  and  teeming  centers 
where  millions  live  dependent  upon  each 
other  that  is  forcing  upon  all  classes  of  society 
the  realization  that  the  trained  mind  is  an 
essential  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Vocational  and  Cultural  can  noi  be  StparaUd 

It  is  this  realization,  too,  which  makes  the 
problem  of  educational  standards  and 
educational  methods  a  different  thing  than 
in  former  centuries.  Then  the  highly 
educated  man,  the  scholar,  lived  in  great 
measiure  a  cloistered  life.  To-day  we  are 
forced  to  have  the  scholar  in  electrical 
engineering,  in  banking,  in  commerce,  in 
foreign  service — yes,  and  in  ditch  digging  as 
well.  Place  over  against  the  architectiiral 
monstrosities  of  the  eighties  throughout 
America  the  fine  things  that  are  being  done 
in  building  to-day  and  the  relation  of  cul- 
tural education  to  mechanical  processes 
becomes  more  clear.  There  has  been  a 
natural  shifting  of  emphasiri  in  the  evolution 
of  curricula.  In  our  early  days,  before  the 
centiuy  of  industrial  and  commercial 
expansion,  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
were  called  upon  to  produce  lawyers  and 
doctors  and  clergymen.  For  these  pro- 
fessions Greek  and  Latin  were  not  cniy 
cultural  subjects;  they  were  distinctly  and 
emphatically  vocational  subjecta  as  well. 
The  vocational  and  the  cultural  were  not 
and  can  not  be  separated  by  water-tight 
compartments — they  mingle  in  the  life  of 
the  well  trained  individual.  When  we 
learn  to  equip  more  of  our  youth  who  go  into 
foreign  trade  with  a  broad  cultural  back- 
ground which  will  enable  them  to  meet 
European  and  South  American  business  men 
on  their  own  ground,  to  approach  business 
transactions  through  stages  of  social  contact, 
our  foreign  relations  will  be  strengthened 
immeasurably. 

Distinguish  Between  Education  and  Training 

The  higher  institution  of  learning  in 
America  will  be  unfaithful  to  its  trust  if  it 
does  not  hold  high  the  torch  of  liberal 
education — ^if  it  does  not  clearly  distinguish 
between  education  and  training.  Just  as 
truly  will  that  institution  fail  to  serve  its 
generation  if  it  does  not  adjust  itself  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  times — ^if,  while 
holding  to  high  standards,  it  does  not  have 
the  courage  to  depart  from  conventional  and 
time-honored  policies  when  in  so  doing  it 
may  aid  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

This  is  the  century  of  education — and 
therein  lies  a  problem  of  stupendous  diffi- 
culty for  institution  and  for  individual. 
Because  of  the  universally  awakened  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  education  there 
are  flocking  to  the  doors  of  the  universities 


countless  thousands,  many  with  the  capacity 
and  the  preparation  to  take  advantage  of 
what  the  university  offers,  but  many  others 
without  the  mental  equipment  or  the 
stamina  to  achieve  results  in  fields  of  study 
which  they  wish  to  enter. 

Must  noi   Yield  to  Craze  for  Numbers 

The  imiversity,  in  fairness  to  itself  and  to 
the  youth  who  comes  to  its  doors,  must 
ascertain  the  impulse  which  prompted  the 
desire  for  membership  in  the  academic 
body;  must  weigh  the  capacity  of  the 
individual;  must  not  yield  to  the  craze  for 
numbers  and,  through  lowering  of  essential 
standards  and  the  creation  of  multitudinous 
courses,  become,  in  fact,  an  intellectual  5 
and  10  cent  store.  That  institution  which 
does  not  create  and  jealously  guard  high 
educational  standards  is  poor,  indeed,  no 
matter  what  its  equipment  may  be.  It  is 
detrimental  to  the  integrity  of  the  institu- 
tion and  imldnd  to  the  student  to  open  side 
doors  of  easy  admission,  or,  by  a  too  liberal 
attitude,  allow  the  student  to  believe  that 
he  has  achieved  where  he  has  not.  This 
administration  is  imalterably  committed  to 
the  policy  of  maintaining  the  high  standards 
already  prevailing  in  George  Washington 
University;  is  committed  with  equal  earn- 
estness to  the  promotion  of  all  feasible 
plans  for  the  creation  of  still  higher  stand- 
ards. 

This  p)olicy  involves  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  existing  requirements  sanctioned  by 
the  academic  world.  It  is  high  time  that 
universities,  and  in  fact  all  educational 
institutions,  should  scrutinize  with  more 
intelligent  vision  than  heretofore  our  system 
of  standards  and  requirements  for  admis- 
sion. There  is  growing  a  well-founded 
suspicion  that  much  time  is  lost  by  our 
youth  in  elementary  and  secondary  school 
work;  that  our  colleges  are  hampered  by 
the  necessity  of  doing  much  which  should 
have  been  mastered  before  the  student 
entered  their  halls.  There  are  few  to-day 
who  have  the  temerity  to  justify  either  our 
arbitrary  eight  years  of  elementary  school 
work  and  four  years  of  secondary  school 
work  or  the  content  of  those  years.  Many 
of  the  accepted  standards  persist  because 
of  inertia.  Through  sheer  educational  care- 
lessness we  are  aUowing  eighteenth  century 
rulings  to  be  applied  to  twentieth  century 
needs. 

America  has  Enough  Higher  Institutions 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency for  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  spread  themselves  unduly  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  multitudinous  demands. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  is  an  institution  with 
clearly  defined  policy  in  a  well-bounded 
field.  America  has  perhaps  enough  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  She  does  not 
have  enough  kinds  of  institutions.  Many 
an  institution  of  the  small  college  type  has 


ceased  to  fill  any  educational  need  by  sacri- 
ficing its  imique  characteristics  in  order  to 
ape  imiversity  organization  and  method. 
Many  a  struggling  institution  kept  alive  by 
local  pride  and  alumni  loyalty  and  the  record 
of  a  worthy  past  could  serve  a  real  purpose 
in  the  field  of  education  if  those  in  control 
of  its  policies  had  the  vision  and  the  counige 
to  seek  the  thing  which  could  there  be  done 
supremely  well  and  to  do  that  thing  r^ard- 
less  of  what  has  spelled  success  for  institu- 
tions of  a  different  type  and  serving  a 
different  constituency. 

Mission  of  College  Variously  Defined 

The  college  of  liberal  arts  in  all  of  our 
universities  is  a  unit  under  close  scrutiny, 
and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  variously 
to  define  its  mission.  There  is  also  a  tend- 
ency to  load  it  down  with  elements  rightly 
belonging  to  the  secondary  school  on  the 
one  side  and  to  the  graduate  school  on  the 
other.  What  is  the  danger  in  our  age  of 
intense  specialization?  Is  it  not  that  the 
indi^ddual  may  be  swallowed  up  by  his  task; 
that  in  making  a  living  he  will  sacrifice  liv- 
ing a  life?  Emerson  in  his  essay  on  the 
American  Scholar  tells  us  that  *'  the  planter, 
who  is  a  man  sent  out  into  the  field  to  gather 
food,  is  seldom  cheered  by  any  idea  of  the 
true  dignity  of  his  ministry.  He  sees  his 
bushel  and  his  cart,  and  nothing  beyond, 
and  sinks  into  the  farmer  instead  of  man  on 
the  farm.  The  tradesman  scarcely  ever 
gives  an  ideal  worth  to  his  work,  but  is  rid- 
den by  the  routine  of  his  craft,  and  the  soul 
is  subject  to  dollars;  the  priest  becomes  a 
form;  the  attorney  a  statute  book;  the  me- 
chanic a  machine ;  the  sailor  a  rope  of  a  ship.  *  * 

Orientation  of  Courses  a  Prime  Consideration 

What  our  civilization  needs  is  the  man  on 
the  farm  and  the  man  in  the  counting  house; 
yes,  and  the  man  in  the  professor's  chair. 
For  these,  civilization  must  look  to  the  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts.  And  if  the  search  is  not 
to  be  in  vain,  we  must  have  certain  clear-cut 
ideals.  The  student  is  to  gain  his  impres- 
sion of  how  to  contribute  his  share  to  society, 
how  to  enjoy  the  life  more  abundant  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  natiire  and 
the  achievements  of  mankind  by  obtaining 
a  broad  view  of  the  steps  which  have  led  the 
universe  to  the  period  in  which  he  lives. 
This  is  the  background  for  balanced  think- 
ing. This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  he 
can  build  a  well-ordered  life.  And  this 
foundation  will  not  be  secure  if  it  is  made  of 
disconnected  units.  That  teacher  who  in- 
structs as  if  those  in  his  class  were  all  to  be 
Greek  scholars  or  chemists  or  poets,  as  the 
case  may  be,  fails  to  recognize  the  mission 
of  liberal  culture.  He  who  unduly  magni- 
fies his  own  courses  and  expresses  to  the 
student  intolerance  for  or  scorn  of  other  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum  is  guilty  of  an  act 
subversive  of  cultural  development.  The 
orientation  of  courses  is  a  subject  second  to 
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none  for  the  consideration  of  the  faculties 
in  our  liberal  colleges. 

It  is  a  task  challenging  the  best  thought  in 
the  American  college  to  present  to  the  youth 
in  the  department  of  liberal  arts  a  well- 
balanced  course  of  study  which  will  enable 
him  to  sense  intelligently  the  development 
of  the,  race,  its  struggles,  its  defeats,  its  ac- 
compHflhments,  its  esthetic  yearnings,  its 
religious  expression.  It  is  a  perplexing 
problem  to  select  from  the  mighty  record  of 
the  ages  only  such  material  as  can  be  com- 
prehended in  the  short  four  years  of  the 
college  course,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to 
call  into  question  the  wisdom  of  devoting 
much  time  in  the  formative  period  of  the 
student's  first  college  years  to  extensive  con- 
sideration of  untested  social  and  economic 
theoriea.  The  encroachment  of  propaganda 
in  the  field  of  liberal  culture  is  to  be  deplored 
by  all  who  love  true  scholarship.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  to  give  the 
youth  a  background  of  sound  learning  against 
which  he  will  project  the  ideas  which  pass 
into  his  life  from  every  source.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  college  to  show  the  student "  how 
to  think  rather  than  what  to  think  "  and  in 
his  instruction  constantly  to  remember  that 
one  must  learn  to  creep  before  one  learns  to 
run. 

Sail,  Small  Voice  of  Sound  Scholarship 

If  we  give  right  values  to  the  elements  of 
education,  if  we  first  present  the  great  truths 
in  which  there  is  universal  agreement,  and 
lead  from  those  by  scholarly  method  and  by 
natural  development  to  those  problems 
which  call  for  the  use  of  a  well-trained  and 
well-poised  intellect,  the  student  will  learn 
to  weigh  evidence  and  make  sound  judg- 
ments, and  the  question  of  so-called  academic 
freedom  will  not  trouble  us  much.  Does 
that  statement  convict  of  being  unprogres- 
sive  in  education?  That  may  be  a  matter 
of  terminology — and  we  are  slaves  to  terms. 
We  cringe  from  being  classed  as  conserv- 
atives. We  spend  our  lives  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  Paul's  invective,  either  hearing 
or  telling  some  new  thing.  From  rostrum 
and  pulpit  and  soap  box  the  clamor  arises. 
History,  away  with  it!  Logic,  it  mustn't 
hamper  us.  Ethics,  it  is  superfluous.  But 
above  the  clamor  now  and  then  arises  the 
still,  small  voice  of  sound  scholarship.  Now 
and  again  there  steps  from  the  crowd  the 
man  ^e  world  needs,  the  man  with  the 
trained  mind,  with  a  hold  on  eternal  truths, 
and  before  him  the  vocal  and  the  unpre- 
pared sink  into  ineffectiveness. 

Thinking  Made  EfecUve  iy  Sound  Learning 

May  there  never  come  the  day  when  at 
George  Washington  University  freedom  of 
thought  is  not  enthusiastically  encouraged 
and  the  search  for  the  truth  is  not  given 
every  emphasis.  But  may  the  day  never 
come  when  the  gate  is  closed  to  the  rich 
fields  of  sound  learning  and  opened  to  the 
wilderness  of  emotional  surmise.    May  the 


university  ever  develop  independent  think- 
ing, independent  thinking  made  logical  and 
effective  by  sound  learning. 

If  Emerson  is  correct  in  placing  man 
above  his  activities,  if  it  be  true  that  law 
and  medicine  and  other  learned  professions 
are  passing  ever  more  rapidly  through  a 
process  of  socialization,  then  it  is  indis- 
putable that  our  professional  schools  should 
draw  their  students  from  that  group  which 
has  had  broad  cultural  training. 

Religion  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Structure 

In  the  foundation  of  liberal  culture  upon 
which  the  student  is  to  rear  the  structure  of 
his  life  the  comer  stone  of  religion  must 
find  its  place.  Here,  as  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic fields,  the  teaching  should  be  con- 
structive, should  deal  with  the  broad  facts 
of  Christianity  as  enunciated  by  the  Galil- 
lean.  It  is  well  to  point  out  to  the  student 
that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the 
finite  mind  can  not  penetrate;  that  there  is 
a  point  at  which  intellectual  processes  pause 
and  faith  must  carry  on.  A  world  shaken 
to  ite  axis  by  the  cataclysm  through  which 
it  is  passing  will  never  be  steadied  and  saved 
by  the  cynic.  Its  hope  lies  in  men  and 
women  of  trained  minds  and  the  indom- 
itable courage  which  comes  from  spiritual 
sources. 

We  believe  that  the  xmiversity  should  fur- 
nish the  opix)rtunity  to  every  student  to 
worship  and  to  develop  religious  ideals. 
And  to  that  end  the  place  of  the  chapel 
service  in  the  university  life  is  emphasized, 
and  much  thought  is  given  to  making  it  in- 
spiring and  attractive  in  the  Jiighest  degree. 

Not  the  least  important  element  in  the 
work  of  the  imiversity  is  that  of  physical 
education.  No  less  eminent  an  authority 
than  President  Eliot  has  said,  "Universal 
physical  training  is  the  most  important  and 
urgent  improvement  in  American  educa- 
tion." National  health  is  the  foundation 
of  national  efficiency.  The  conservation  of 
health  is  a  great  economic  problem  challeng- 
ing the  best  thought.  With  the  high  tension 
of  present-day  activities,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  telephone  and  the  automobile 
and  other  time  and  labor  saving  devices, 
wholesome  physical  exercise  in  connection 
with  the  day's  work  is  greatly  restricted. 
Increasing  demands  are  being  made  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  race.  The  university 
which  gives  sharp  attention  to  the  physical 
well-being  of  every  student  is  adding  tre- 
mendously to  his  chances  of  success. 

System  of  Specialized  Athletics 

In  the  pioneer  days  students  came  to  oiur 
universities  with  muscles  hardened  by 
swinging  the  ax.  They  kept  those  muscles 
hard  with  necessary  physical  work  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  do  during  the 
academic  term.  They  found  in  the  quiet 
life  of  the  campus  little  to  deplete  the  stores 
of  health.  Then  with  the  change  of  condi- 
tions  there   developed   a  simple   type   of 


games  in  which  the  students  participated 
quite  informally.  From  these  games  came 
the  organized  teams,  came  the  desire  for 
intercollegiate  competition,  and  from  the 
realization  of  that  desire  grew  the  great 
system  of  specialized  athletics  with  highly 
trained  athletes  and  scores  of  thousands  of 
spectators  in  attendance  on  the  games. 
And  as  the  culminating  development  we 
have  the  peculiar  and  deplorable  phenome- 
non of  institutions  seeking  out  youth  of 
athletic  prowess  and  offering  inducements 
to  them  to  enter  the  imiversity. 

Close  to  Commercialized  Eniertainment 

Sport  which  was  in  its  beginnings  a 
recreation  from  the  serious  businesB  of  educa- 
tion has  become  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
in  university  life — a  problem  to  be  faced 
courageously  and  at  once  if  we  are  not  to 
lose  the  sense  of  values,  if  the  college  is  not 
to  become  an  athletic  club  instead  of  an 
institution  of  learning.  The  financial  trans- 
actions and  the  elaborate  equipment  are 
forcing  college  athletics  close  to  the  line  of 
commercialized  entertainment.  It  is  our 
duty  to  lead  back  to  sport  for  sport's  sake. 
Yes,  more  than  that,  to  sport  for  health's 
sake,  for  education's  sake;  for  without  that 
true  spirit  of  sportmanship  that  leaves 
justice  and  fair  play  no  man  can  really  play 
the  game  of  life  with  success.  Oiur  pride 
must  be  in  the  number  of  students  partici- 
pating in  wholesome  outdoor  sport,  not  in 
the  number  of  victories  won  by  highly 
trained  athletes.  We  will  labor  earnestly, 
as  friends  of  recreation  and  of  physic^ 
efficiency,  to  realize  the  place  and  the  possi- 
bility of  physical  efficiency,  to  realize  the 
place  and  the  possibility  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  to  make  sport  the  willing  and  help- 
ful servant,  not  the  dominating  master  of 
academic  activity. 

Simple  Living  Will  Strengthen  Moral  Fiber 

No  matter  what  wealth  time  may  bring  to 
Greorge  Washington  University,  we  will  fail 
in  the  high  purpose  of  education,  we  will 
dishonor  the  great  name  we  bear  if  in  any 
way  we  introduce  or  encourage  an  atmos- 
phere of  soft  and  luxurious  existence.  We 
will  build  in  stone  and  brick,  and  we  trust 
in  character,  a  tradition  of  simple  living 
which  will  strengthen  the  moral  fiber  of 
those  whom  the  university  is  to  mold. 

The  ideal,  which  we  seek  is  a  university 
with  national  character  and  infiuence,  a 
university  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  Federal  City  for  inspira- 
tion and  for  research,  a  university  sending 
into  every  comer  of  the  land  an  ever-in- 
creasing company  of  men  and  women  with 
physical  stamina,  intellectual  strength,  and 
spiritual  power,  a  university  true  to  the 
name  of  George  Washington  and  pledged  to 
the  upbuilding  of  our  America.  To  this  we 
dedicate  ourselves  with  the  prayer  that  with 
clear  vision  and  unfaltering  courage  we  may 
serve  the  Nation  which  we  love. 
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Books  in  Big  Print  for 
Children 

All  Public  Libraries  Should  Hate  Goodly 

Supply   of   Special   Books  for    Children 

Whose  Eyes  Are  Defective 

By  MAY  G.  QUIGLEY 

Chief  Children's  Department,  Grand  Rapids  Public 

Library 

<<r)LEASE  give  me  a  book  with  big  let- 
^  torfc,"  or,  "I  can't  read  it,  the  print 
is  too  small."  These  are  familiar  sajdngs  of 
many  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the  chil- 
dren's room  in  search  of  something  to  read. 
Just  as  often  as  the  request  comes,  the  feel- 
ing arises  wdthin  us  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  help  this  group  of  readers. 

Limited    to    Books    Below    Their    Grades 

Many  children  are  unable  to  read  books 
suited  to  their  grade  because  of  the  inability 
to  read  ordinary  print.  Children  will  read, 
even  if  they  can  not  see  very  well.  In  order 
to  satisfy  their  demands,  we  found  we  were 
limited  to  books  below  their  grades,  as  those 
were  in  large  type,  or  they  would  ask  for 
stories  they  had  read  and  ^vith  the  vocabu- 
lary' of  which  they  were  already  familiar. 

To  help  them  out  of  their  diificulty,  we 
began  to  take  stock  of  our  owni  collection, 
which  revealed  to  us  the  small  number  of 
b(X)ks  available  for  this  claas  of  readers. 
We  found,  however,  that  we  were  well 
supplied  wdth  books  suitable  for  the  lower 
grades  and  for  those  who  are  unable  to  read 
any  but  24-point  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  books  we  possessed  of  18- 
point  type  w^as  distressingly  small. 

There  are  now  in  the  public  and  panx-hial 
schools  sight -saving  classes  for  children  with 
defective  vision,  w^hose  eyes  can  not  be 
brought  up  to  normal  with  glasses.  It  is  for 
these  children  that  the  large  type  is  espe- 
cially needed.  Books  to  be  of  value  to 
teachers  of  these  classes  and  for  ordinary 
use  by  the  teachers  of  ihesQ  pupils  should 
be  printed  in  clear,  well-spaced  type,  with 
go<xl  width  of  printed  line,  broad  margins, 
and  comfortable  breaks  in  the  printed  page. 

Card  Catalogue  of  Big-Type  Books 

We  made  a  list  of  such  books  contained  in 
our  liVjrary  which  was  printed  in  our  regular 
monthly  bulletin  for  August,  1919.  Addi- 
tions are  made  frequently.  These  are  filed 
in  the  card  catalogue;  thus  we  endeavor  to 
ket^p  as  complete  as  possible  our  colle<;tion 
of  books  done  in  18  or  24  point  type.  We 
are  always  on  the  l(K)kout  for  lists  and  publi- 
cations which  will  increase  thia  class  of 
books. 

While  the  matter  of  clear  type  and  easy 
reading  for  adults  does  not  usually  come 
within  the  province  of  the  children's  de- 
partment, there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
value  of  the  library  would  be  greatly  in- 


creased  by  catalogues  of  books  smted  to 
tired,  failing,  or  aged  eyes. 

The  general  movement  for  the  protection 
of  sight  seems  to  be  extending  to  publishers 
as  well  as  readers.  The  matter  has  been 
taken  up  seriously  by  publishers  in  conven- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  of  the 
small-type  book  has  passed. 

Committee    Recoirtmends    "Cardiac 
Classes*'  be  Abolished 

Elimination  of  the  special  classes  for  chil- 
dren w4th  weak  hearts  in  New  York  City 
public  schools  is  recommended  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention 
and  Kclief  of  Heart  Disease,  which  recently 
completed  an  investigation  begun  7  years 
ago  at  the  request  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  The  committee  believes  that 
although  segregation  in  small  groups  is  an 
ideal  method  of  caring  for  tubercular,  crip- 
pled, and  mentally  defective  children,  it  is 
not  only  expensive  but  unnecessary'  for 
nine-tenths  of  the  children  with  heart  de- 
fects. The  report  recommends  that  the 
money  now  spent  on  these  classes  be  used 
to  provide  a  more  intensive  system  of  diag- 
nosis, reporting,  and  follow  up  of  heart  dis- 
ease cases  by  doctors  and  nurses. 

In  presenting  this  report  to  the  board  of 
education  William  L.  Ettinger,  superin- 
tendent of  sc1kx)Is,  reminded  the  board  that 
if  these  special  classes  are  discontinued  the 
children  must  be  distributed  among  other 
classes  throughout  the  schools,  necessitating 
increased  registers  and  additional  teachers, 
so  that  only  a  part  of  the  present  cost  will  be 
saved . 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IN 
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Schools  Leave  Children 
Little  Time 

Danish  Schools  Open  246  Days  a    Year. 

Graduating  Classes  Attend  34  or  36  Hours 

Every  Week 

By  MARION  LETCHER 
United  States  Consul  Generid,  Copenhagen, 
Derunark 

'T^HE  Nl'MBER  of  grades  in  the  schools 
-■•  of  Denmark  which  provide  for  final 
examination  and  graduation  varies  con- 
siderably ('especially  so  in  the  private? 
schools),  but  generally  there  are  live  pri- 
mary grades.  In  the  municipal  schools  of 
<  openhagen,  there  are  eight  grades,  and  in 
the  same  cUu^s  of  schools  in  the  provincial 
cities  there  are  seven  grades;  3.136  of  the 
11,604  common-school  cla^^es  in  the  country 
were  of  two  grades  and  4,911  of  four  grade?, 
while  the  three  and  six  grade  systems  had 
each  1,000  classes.  In  the  private  lower 
schools  the  grade  system  varies,  but  in 
the  country  the  two-grade  system  is  most 
common. 

The  hourly  attendance  per  week  in  the 
graduating  classes  is  usually  between  34  or 
36  hours,  while  in  the  other  classes  it  is 
usually  28  or  30  hours.  Some  of  the  other 
classes,  however,  have  still  less  hourly 
attendance.  Most  of  the  schools  are  open 
2U',  dnys  a  year,  but  this  varies  considerably, 
particularly  in  the  countr\'. 

Attendance  records  in  the  common  mu- 
nicipal schools  show .  that  in  1921,  ever>* 
child  in  these  schools  was  absent  on  an 
a^erage,  11.5  days — 8.2  of  these  days  on 
sickness.  In  1920,  the  respective  figure-s 
were  14.2  and  10.0. 

Extract  from  un  ofllciul  report  dated  October  24, 
1923. 

Cuban  President  Moved  by  School 
Shortage 

More  than  half  of  tlie  children  of  school 
age  in  Cuba  do  not  receive  any  education 
at  all,  according  to  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  12,000  new 
claBsrooms  are  needed  to  provide  places  for 
these  children.  Many  owners  of  buildings 
have  offered  free  classroom  space  to  boards 
of  education,  and  additional  classes  will  be 
installed  as  soon  as  ix)ssible.  By  the  pn^- 
visions  of  a  law  passed  in  July,  1923,  it  is 
now  possible  to  remedy  in  part  the  great 
shortage  of  teachers  which  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  in  Cuban  education. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
has  moved  from  the  Pension  Office  Building 
to  the  main  biulding  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 
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Physical  Education  and   University's  Service  is 
School  Health  Essential 


Early  Systems  of  Physical  Education  Deoised  Before  Modern 

Science  of  Hygiine  Was  Developed.    Dual  Administration  of 

Physical    Welfare  Activities    Wasteful   and  Ineffective.    New 

Type  of  Supervisor  Indispensable 

By  JOHN  SUNDWALL.  M.  D. 
Director  Ditision  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Unioersily  of  Michigan 


Dividends  Enormously   Valuable  but  Often  Intangible.    Every 

Home  Benefited  by  Improved  Training  of  Professional  Men. 

With  University  Education  One  Should  Live  More  Serviceably, 

Enjoy  More  Intensely,  Die  More  Confentedly 


D 


^URING  the  first  era  of  physical  education  in  the  United 
States,  centering  around  1830,  four  systems  of  physi- 
cal training  sprang  forth.     These    were   (1)    military 
drill  and  discipline  as  introduced  by    Capt.    Allen    Partridge 
into  the   military  acade- 
mies; (2)  the  introduction 
of  the  German  or  Jahn  sys- 
tem by  university  trained 
German    refugees.    Beck, 
Follen,   and    Lieber,  and 
the  building  of  the  first 
school,  college,  and  public 
gymnasia  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  them  outdoor 
ones  and  of  the  early  Jahn 
type;  (3)  the  attempt  to 
provide  manual  labor  as  a 
system  of  exercise  in  edu- 
cational institutions;    (4) 
the  introduction  of  "calis- 
thenics" for  girls  and  wo- 
men by  Miss  Beecher  in 
her  schools   at  Hartford 
and  Cincinnati.     None  of 
these  systems  at  this  early 
date  met  with  more  than  temporary  and  local  interest  or  success. 
The  second  era,  centering  around  1860,  saw  the  introduction 
and  promotion  of  "new  gymnastics"  for   men   and   women 
and  children  by  Dio  Lewis,  an  unusually  able  and  enthusiastic 
personality,  who  established  his  Normal  Institute  for  Physical 
Education  in  Boston  in    1861.     His   contagious   enthusiasm 
created  a  wave  of  popular  interest  that  spread  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.     But,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  interest  in  the 
system  began  to  wane  with  the  death  of  its  originator. 

The  third  era,  including  the  years  1880-1890,  saw  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Swedish  or  Ling  system  into  the  United  States  by 

Part  of  an  address  before  the  Ckmferenoe  on  School  Health  Supervision,  called 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  9, 1923. 
{Continued  on  page  116.) 
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Home-Made  Apparatus  Suffices  In  the  Absence  of  Better. 


By  STRATTON  D.  BROOKS 
President  University  of  Missouri 

T  IS  WELL  for  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  university 
and  its  work  to  appreciate  that  in  order  to  obtain  the' 
continuing  confidence  and  support  of  our  citizens  the  uni- 
versity shall  not  only  render  a  satisfactory  service  but  that 

the  character  and  quality 
of  that  service  shall  be 
known. 

It  is  far  less  diflScult  to 
make  a  university  efiScient 
than  it  is  to  prove  that 
eflSciency  to  the  public, 
because  its  product  can 
not  be  expressed  in  meas- 
urable units.  The  annual 
report  of  a  factory  man- 
ager will  show  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  exact  cost  of 
operating  and  the  exact 
value  of  the  product,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  one 
with  the  other  will  enable 
the  least  informed  stock- 
holder to  determine  the 
efficiency  of  the  manage- 
ment. Even  more  readily 
does  he  render  judgment  by  considering  the  size  of  the  dividends 
declared.  In  such  a  case  both  cost  and  product  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  same  standard. 

But  for  a  university  there  are  no  such  easily  made  compari- 
sons. Though  it  is  constantly  judged  by  men  whose  daily 
thought  is  concerned  with  cost  and  product  expressed  in  terms 
of  dollars,  only  one-half  its  work  is  reducible  to  such  terms. 
It  is  a  business  institution  only  on  the  side  of  cost.  The  total 
expense  or  the  per  capita  cost  may  be  figured  in  dollars,  but 
when  the  citizen  attempts  to  evaluate  the  product  in  terms  of 
declared  dividends  no  such  standard  applies. 

Address  delivered  by  Doctor  Brooks  at  his  inauguration  aa  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  October  16, 1923. 
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The  dividends  of  the  university,  though 
enormously  valuable,  are  indefinite,  in- 
tangible, indirect,  and  often  deferred,  and 
a  man  accustomed  to  commercial  com- 
parisons becomes  confused,  hesitant,  or 
even  frankly  doubtful.  To  be  sure,  it 
can  readily  be  shown  that  a  university 
education  pays  the  individual  who  takes 
it.  Everybody  understands  that  a  law- 
yer, a  doctor,  or  an  engineer  will  earn 
more  money  than  he  would  have  earned 
without  a  professional  education.  In  so 
far  as  he  is  individually  concerned  he  can 
reckon  his  cost  in  time  and  expense  and 
find  them  both  well  invested.  In  this 
sense  the  university  pays  high  dividends 
in  material  prosperity,  personal  influence, 
and  social  opportunity. 

Render  Service  Necessary  to  Community 

The  justification  for  its  public  support 
lies  not  in  the  increased  material  pros- 
perity of  its  graduates  but  rather  in  the 
fact  that  they  render  a  service  that  is 
necessary  to  the  conmiunity  in  which 
they  live  and  that  the  quality  of  that 
service  is  better  than  would  be  obtainable 
without  a  system  of  free  public  education. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  have  physicians, 
lawyers,  engineers,  teachers,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  specialized  professions  and 
businesses,  and  the  protection  of  the 
individual  citizen  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  State  demands  that  the  service 
rendered  by  each  of  these  be  of  the  best 
quality  obtainable. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  medical 
profession  of  to-day.  In  my  time  we 
have  progressed  from  juniper  bitters, 
boneset  tea,  and  patent  medicines,  to  a 
point  where  it  is  confidently  announced 
that  the  average  span  of  life  has  been 
lengthened  from  10  to  15  years.  Yellow 
fever,  smallpox,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  and 
a  dozen  other  dread  diseases  are  either 
extinct  or  have  been  brought  under 
control. 

Can  Not  Know  Ability  of  Physician 

The  homes  of  Missouri  have  need  to 
share  these  blessings  of  mankind.  The 
humblest  citizen  in  the  remotest  rural  dis- 
trict should  feel  assured  that  the  physician 
he  summons  to  save  his  loved  ones  from 
death  knows  what  has  been  done  in  all  the 
best  medical  laboratories  of  the  world. 
But  this  humblest  citizen  has  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  the  physician  he  sum- 
mons has  such  knowledge,  or  having  it 
knows  how  to  apply  it.  Our  graveyards 
are  filled  with  victims  of  vicious  quacks 
with  plausible  personalities  who  have 
graduated  from  inferior  schools  or  who 
masquerade  as  doctors  under  the  protec- 
tion of  purchased  diplomas. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  university  to 
send  forth  physicians  who  have  been 
taught  the  best  and  latest  in  medical 
science,  men  trained  in  the  skillful  applica- 


tion of  their  knowledge  and  imbued  with 
the  ability  and  desire  to  keep  abreast  of 
medical  progress,  who  by  their  standards 
shall  create  a  condition  wherein  none  of 
lesser  ability  shall  be  allowed  to  practice. 
Through  such  men  the  university  will 
declare  a  dividend  to  the  State  of  happi- 
ness, health,  and  life  for  its  citizens  that 
is  not  measurable  in  dollars. 

Must  Develop  Lawyers  of  Recognized  Ability 

In  the  field  of  legal  education  also  the 
university  may  render  needed  service. 
Most  peaceful  men  believe  that  there 
are  too  many  lawyers;  but  those  men 
who  have  found  their  property  threat- 
ened or  their  rights  infringed  have 
discovered  that  able  lawyers  are  scarce. 
To-day  you  may  have  no  need  of  an 
attorney;  to-morrow  your  success  and 
happiness  may  depend  upon  receiving 
proper  legal  advice.  The  greater  the 
number  of  lawyers  whose  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  and  sound  practical  judg- 
ment of  business  affairs  is  such  as  to 
render  their  advice  worse  than  useless 
the  more  important  it  is  that  the  com- 
munity protect  itself  by  preparing  for 
the  practice  of  law  men  of  accurate  legal 
knowledge  and  sound  practical  judg- 
ment. It  is  the. business  of  the  university 
to  send  out  young  men  whose  prelimi- 
nary training  is  so  thorough  that  under 
the  conditions  of  active  practice  they 
will  soon  develop  into  lawyers  of  rec- 
ognized ability.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation in  maintaining  a  law  school  to 
turn  out  more  lawyers.  There  is  every 
justification  for  a  law  school  to  turn  out 
more  able  lawyers — lawyers  who  elevate 
the  standards  of  the  profession  by  being 
in  it,  whose  services,  whether  as  private 
individuals  or  in  public  oflSce  as  pros- 
ecutors, legislators.  Congressmen,  or 
judges,  shall  be  a  potent  influence  in 
securing  justice  for  individuals  and 
perpetuating  our  democracy.  Thus  may 
the  university  add  to  its  list  of  dividends 
some  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  freedom. 

Assistanu  and  Inspiration  for  Every  School 

The  greatest  single  public  business  is 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
State.  For  this  work  there  is  devised  a 
great  system  of  public  schools,  elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  higher.  A  greater 
proportion  of  the  public  revenue  is 
devoted  to  its  maintenance  and  support 
than  to  any  other  division  of  public 
business.  Of  this  system  the  university 
is  the  head — head  not  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  more  important  or  that  it  has  a 
larger  student  body,  but  in  the  sense 
that  from  the  other  institutions  elemen- 
tary, high,  and  college,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Missouri  come  to  it  for  the 
completion  of  their  preparation  in  what- 
ever may  be  their  chosen  line  of  service. 


Likewise  through  its  school  of  education 
it  should  furnish  real  assistance  and 
inspirational  guidance  for  every  school 
in  the  State.  In  its  psychological  and 
educational  laboratories  it  should  make 
scientific  investigation  of  the  complex 
and  perplexing  problems  of  education. 
New  methods  and  new  theories  should 
be  tested  and  perfected  or  rejected  so 
that  the  chUdren  of  the  State  may  he 
subjected  only  to  those  proved  to  be 
advantageous. 

Teach  Best  in  Educational  Thought 

Sporadic  and  unskillful  experimentation 
by  untrained  teachers,  however  enthusi- 
astic, is  likely  to  be  highly  detrimental  to 
the  children  upon  whom  the  experiment 
is  tried.  It  is  the  business  of  the  school 
of  education  to  know  what  has  been  and 
is  being  done  wherever  educational  inves- 
tigation is  carried  on;  to  contribute  its 
own  share  of  intelligent  and  scientific  ex- 
perimentation along  educational  lines;  io 
teach  its  own  students  all  that  is  best  in 
educational  thought  and,  above  all,  to 
train  prospective  teachers  in  methods  of 
study  and  investigation  that  will  enable 
them  after  graduation  to  keep  pace  with 
every  advance  in  educational  theory  and 
practice;  to  point  out  definitely  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  results  of  educational 
experimentation  to  the  actual  conditions 
existing  in  our  school;  to  see  that  men  and 
women  trained  in  the  expert  application 
of  these  methods  are  sent  into  the  schools 
of  our  State,  each  to  become  a  germinat- 
ing center  of  inspiration  and  influence 
that  shall  eventually  mean  the  great  im- 
provement of  our  schools. 

Through  its  school  of  education,  and 
particularly  through  its  research  and 
graduate  work  in  education,  the  univer- 
sity can  be  a  source  of  information  and 
inspiration  to  every  teacher  in  the  State. 
Boards  of  education,  county  and  city 
superintendents,  principals  of  high  and 
elementary  schools  can  secure  advice  and 
assistance  in  problems  of  school  organiza- 
tion and  management  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  tried  and  tested  principles  to  the 
practices  of  the  school  room. 

Dividends  in  Service  for  Children 

There  is  no  community  and  but  few 
homes  that  do  not  share  in  this  dividend 
of  the  university  paid  in  service  for  the 
children. 

In  agriculture  the  services  of  the  uni- 
versity are  more  readily  understood 
because  they  result  in  benefits  that  are 
more  easily  realized  in  cash.  If  there  is 
a  farmer  in  Missouri  who  has  not  directly 
profited  from  the  work  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  it  is  because  he  will  not  avail 
himself  of  the  information  and  assistance 
that  the  college  offers.  The  mere  enumer- 
ation of  the  scores  of  experiments  looking 
(  Continufd  (m  page  iOS.) 
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Concemingthe School  Health 
Program 

Formation  of  Health  HahUs  Is  the  Prime 

Purpose,  Knowledge  of  Physiology  of  Little 

Account  in  Itseff 

By  HARRIET  WEDGWOOD 

Junior  Specialist  in  School  Hygime,  Bureau  of 

Education 

SUCH  a  program  may  well  emphasize  the 
following  points: 
'^  (1)  Weighing  scales  in  every  school. 

(2)  Monthly  weighing  of  children,  and 
weight  records  sent  home  on  tlie  monthly 
report  cards. 

(3)  Every  child  should  be  helped  to  form 
health  habits  rather  than  merely  receive 
instruction  in  hygiene. 

(4)  A  hot  school  lunch  available  for  every 
child. 

The  following  principles  should  be  kept 
in  mind: 

FiiBt:  Emphasize  health  always  as  a  pod- 
tive  rather  than  as  a  n^ative  thing.  Present 
health  to  children  in  terms  of  beauty, 
strength,  and  joy.  Never  mention  illness  or 
disease  to  children  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 
Too  much  so-called  health  education  is 
mainly  information  about  disease. 

Second:  Concentrate  on  the  formation  of 
health  habits  in  the  child,  rather  than  on  his 


JH    • 


acquisition  of  information  about  physiology 
and  hygiene.  It  is  fundamentally  important 
for  a  child  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  right  kind 
of  food,  to  go  to  bed  early,  to  form  the  habit 
of  a  thorough  daily  bowel  movement.  Un- 
less health  teaching  functions  in  these  prac- 
tical ways  in  the  child's  life,  the  teaching  is 
in  vain. 


Third:  The  child's  weight,  and  especially 
his  regular  gain  in  weight,  are  significant  in- 
dices of  the  child's  physical  Condition. 
Very  important  is  the  regular 
monthly  gaining  in  weight. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  is- 
sues a  class-room  weight  rec- 
ord as  a  help  in  keeping  the 
record  of  the  monthly  gain 
or  loss  in  weight. 

Fourth.  Captiu-e  the  inter- 
est and  imagination  of  tHb 
child  and  help  him  to  express 
his  new   enthusiasm    origi- 
nally  and  creatively.     No 
ready-made  posters  or  plays 
T       ij       compare  in  value  with  those 
T      l\       originated  by  the  child  him- 
ifi^      U        self..   Help  the  child  to  origi- 
■■        nate  and  create  so  as  to  ex- 
press his  interest  in  health 
and  growth. 

Fifth:  The  nutrition  prob- 
lem is  more  than  the  teach- 
ing of  foods  and  bringing  up 
to  normal  weight  specific 
groups  of  undernourished 
children.  It  is  definitely  an 
educational  problem.  Proper 
health  education  for  all  children  will  help 
greatly  in  preventing  malnutrition  from  be- 
coming a  definite  difi&culty. 

Sixth:  In  developing  the  best  adaptation 
of  the  child,  remember  that  as  food  is  build- 
ing up  the  tissues,  correct  habits  with  regard 
to  food  are  helping  to  oiiganize  sound  per- 
sonality. And  the  same  principle  applies  to 
other  bodily  functions.  Special  sensibility 
and  inability  to  face 
the  exactions  of  the 
school  regime  should 
be  modified  and  over- 
come and  not  allowed 
to  become  fixed.  So 
with  other  nervous 
symptoms  and  emo- 
tional instability  in 
social  adjustment  of 
the  child. 

Seventh.  Do  not  at- 
tempt everything  at 
once.  Decide  on  a  few 
objectives  and  work 
for  these  with  might 
and  main.  But  real- 
ize, at  the  same  time, 
that  these  few  objec- 
tives are  not  all  there 
is  in  health  work  for 
children.  To  make 
one  health  habit  func- 
tion effectively  is  more 
useful  to  the  child 
than  to  learn  a  great 
deal  which  is  not  put  into  effect.  To  get 
scales  into  the  schools  and  establish  the 
monthly  weighing  of  children  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. But  it  is  a  beginning.  It  will 
probably  show  conclusively  why  the  school 


needs  a  hot  lunch  for  every  achool  child.  There 
are  many  steps  in  the  program.  Map  out 
definitely  how  many  steps  you  will  take 
this  year,  and  limit  yourself  to  these.  And 
of  these,  take  one  step  at  a  time. 

Eighth.  There  are  two  principal  ways  of 
beginning  health  work.  Each  has  some 
particular  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  One  way 
is  to  take  the  small  group 
who  are  most  in  need  of 
remedial  work  and  con- 
centrate upon  these.  The 
other  method  is  to  decide 
upon  a  few  points  in  the 
health  program  and  see 
that  these  are  taught  effec- 
tively toe  very  child.  The 
small  group  of  under- 
weights may  become  a  nu- 
trition class.  This  limits 
the  work  to  a  small  group, 
but  permits  intensive 
work.  The  group  may  be 
those  needing  dental  or 
other  work .  This  is  a  com- 
mon method  of  beginning 
health  work.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  work  is 
needed  in  nearly  every 
school.  The  results  are 
more  dramatic  than  the  re- 
sults of  health  teaching  to 
all,  but  the  group  that  profits  is  a  limited  one. 
Probably  a  school  health  program  should 
combine  both  types  of  work,  remedial  work 
for  those  who,  because  of  their  deficiencies, 
are  unable  to  make  satisfactory  progress; 
and  health  teaching  for  all  pupils. 

Ninth.  A  comprehensive  and  attractive 
health  program,  correlating  with  the  school 
curriculum  from  kindeiigarten  through  high 
school,  will  eventually  lessen  the  necessity 
for  nutrition  classes  and  other  remedial 
work.  The  health  program  in  our  schools 
should  be  a  means  of  incorporating  health 
into  the  life  of  every  child. 

Eissay  Wins  Full  Course  at  College 

A  four-year  college  scholarship  worth 
about  $1,000  a  year  has  been  won  by 
Dorothy  L.  Roberts,  of  Harlan,  Ky.,  for 
an  essay  on  "The  Influence  of  Highway 
Transport  on  the  Religious  Life  of  my 
Community,"  written  for  a  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  Highway  Education  Board. 
More  than  150,000  high-school  students 
submitted  essays  to  the  board.  The 
scholarship  will  cover  the  cost  of  tuition, 
board,  and  all  other  feds  for  four  years  at 
any  college  selected  by  the  winner. 

Students  in  London  who  travel  by 
street  car  to  and  from  school  or  college 
have  the  advantage  of  a  reduced  fare 
which  is  in  force  outside  of  the  rush 
hours  from  Monday  to  Friday.  The 
street-car  service  is  operated  by  the 
London  County  Council. 
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Children  of  Labrador  Know  Little  of  Pleasure 

Their  Lot  is  of  Hard  Work,  Insufficitrd  Diet,  Utile  Schooling,  Unwholesome 

Surroundings,    System  of  Denominational  Schools  Often  Results  in  No 

School.     Work  of  Doctor  Grenf ell's  Staff 

By  EVELYN  C.  SCHMIDT 


NORTHERN  Newfoundland  and 
the  Labrador  have  few  of  the 
things  to  offer  their  children 
which  we  consider  indispensable  to  ours. 
The  coast  is  a  prodigious  heap  of  barren, 
jagged  rocks,  rising  precipitously  from 
the  sea,  and  snuggling  in  the  sheltered 
coves  are  tiny  fishing  villages  of  small 
houses  with  microscopic  windows,  se- 
curely nailed .  So  the  "  down  North  "  chil- 
dren get  too  little  fresh  air.  The  houses 
are  small  and  the  families  are  large, 
and  the  lack  of  a  water  supply  means 
too  little  water  inside  and  much  too  little 
outside.  The  houses  have  no  drainage 
and  few  have  closets  outside,  much  less 
inside.  So  the  little  ones  have  unhealth- 
ful  surroundings. 

Large  families  mean  that  everyone 
must  do  his  share  of  work,  and  more.  At 
an  early  age  young  lads  help  father  with 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  they  manage  a 
boat  and  handle  a  gun  with  remarkable 
self-reliance  and  dexterity.  The  little 
girls  help  mother  with  carding,  spinning, 
and  knitting  underwear,  or  with  hooking 
mats.  But  getting  up  at  the  break  of 
dawn  to  haul  heavy,  water-soaked  nets, 
or  to  "jig"  for  fish,  and  sitting  up  late  at 
night  to  finish  a  new  heel  in  a  pair  of  socks 
are  not  conducive  to  sparkling  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks.  So  the  little  ones  get  too 
little  rest  and  too  much  work. 

Betler  Diet  in  Winter  Than  in  Summer 

Moreover,  the  native  diet  is  decidedly^ 
deficient.  In  the  summer  it  consists 
principally  of  white  bread,  molasses,  and 
unbelievably  strong  tea,  with  a  few 
berries,  an  occasional  sea  gull,  or  a  bit  of 
fish — the  contempt  which  familiarity 
breeds  for  other  things  applies  also  to  fish 
and  cod-liver  oil.  It  does  not  seem  to 
matter  how  much  a  child  may  eat,  he  is 
always  hungry  and  ready  for  another 
"mug-up."  In  winter  the  children  live 
better,  for  added  to  the  white  bread, 
molasses,  and  tea  they  have  seal,  beaver, 
caribou,  rabbit,  and  bear  meat.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  a  cow  or  goats,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  for  they  are  expensive 
to  buy  and  to  feed.  Moreover,  every 
■  family  must  have  five  or  six  dogs  for  haul- 
ing and  for  winter  traveling.  These 
** huskies"  are  very  slightly  removed  from 
wolves,  and  like  them,  wander  in  packs 
attacking  cattle.  Without  milk,  without 
vegetables,  without  fruit,  without  cereals, 


one  can  easily  understand  why  when 
ifeounding"  the  children  we  found  many 
suffering  from  diet  deficiency  diseases — 
scurvy,  beri-beri,  and  rickets.  And  so 
much  tuberculosis  I  There  is,  of  course, 
no  such  thing  as  physical  examinations, 
except  those  given  by  Doctor  Grenf  ell's 
summer  workers,  nor  is  there  any  health 
education. 

Eskimos  BeUer  Taught  Than  White  Children 

In  fact,  education  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  along  the  coast,  owing 
to  the  denominational  system  of  schools. 
In  a  small  settlement  there  may  be 
families  with  children  of  school  age  be- 
longing to  two  or  three  different  churches — 
Methodist,  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Salvation  Army — each  faction  trying 
to  maintain  a  school  of  its  own,  or,  if  that 
is  financially  impossible,  and  it  usually  is, 
having  no  school  at  all.  The  inevitable 
result  is  that  the  white  population  of  the 
coast  is  very  largely  illiterate.  As  a 
mother  of  12  children  said  tp  me, 
"We  aint  got  much  lamin'  but  we  got 
hard  heads."  The  Moravian  mission- 
aries have  taught  the  Eskimo  almost 
without  exception  how  to  write,  and  Doc- 
tor Grenfell  has  added  to  his  medical 
staff  summer  workers  who  teach  to  eager 
children  the  simple  rules  of  school,  of 
health,  and  of  life. 

So  we  find  the  little  tots  living  in  isolated, 
segregated,  insanitary  conuuunities,  hav- 
ing impaired  nutrition  and  no  medical 
supervision,  with  no  educational  advan- 
tages, growing  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
have  little  imagination  and  little  of  the 
spirit  of  play?  Smothered  and  stifled 
they  are,  as  I  can  best  illustrate  by  little 
Gladys,  to  whom  I  offered  a  health  picture 
and  a  box  of  crayons  providing  she  would 
color  the  picture  and  then  tell  the  other 
children  in  the  village  the  health  story 
which  I  had  told  to  her.  Her  eyes 
could  not  help  telling  her  joy,  but  her 
timorous  voice  answered  in  reply  to  my 
query  as  to  whether  she  would  like  these, 
"I  don't  mind  if  you  don't  care." 

Though  these  children  miss  much,  one 
must  admire  the  simple  virtues  of  their 
people — their  loyalty  one  to  another, 
their  faith  in  God  and  in  their  brethren, 
their  hospitality,  their  courage,  their 
truthfulness,  their  resourcefulness,  their 
strength. 


Conference  of  Instructors  of  Foreign 
Service  Subjects 

Methods  of  preparing  college  students 
for  commercial  and  other  work  in  foreign 
countries  were  discussed  at  the  second 
annual  conference  of  collegiate  instructors 
of  foreign-service  training  subjects  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  26. 
This  conference  was  called  by  the  advis- 
ory council  and  committee  of  15  on  educa- 
tional preparation  for  foreign  service, 
appointed  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  two  sessions 
were  open  to  the  public  and  were  attended 
by  many  business  men  interested  in  for- 
eign trade.  Speakers  representing  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service,  and 
private  business  told  of  the  promotion  (rf 
foreign  trade,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
opportunities  for  placement  in  this  work. 

Offers  Graduate  Fellowships  for 
Belgian  Universities 

Six  American  graduate  students,  men 
or  women,  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
studying  in  Belgian  universities  next 
year,  through  fellowships  established  by 
the  Conmiission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
Educational  Foundation.  Students  ap- 
plying for  these  fellowships  must  have 
definite  plans  for  their  proposed  study  in 
Belgium,  and  must  have  a  thorough  read- 
ing and  speaking  knowledge  of  French. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  who 
intend  to  take  up  teaching  or  research  as 
a  profession.  Each  fellowship  carries  a 
stipend  of  15,000  francs  as  well  as  tuition 
fees  and  traveling  expenses.  Application 
blanks  and  further  information  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  FeUowship 
Committee,  Conmdssion  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  Educational  Foundation  (Inc.), 
42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Would  Elstablisk  Division  of  Library 
Service 

To  supply  current  information  on  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
libraries  throughout  the  country,  estab- 
lishment of  a  division  of  library  service 
in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
is  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
this  division  will  collect  and  organize 
information  concerning  Government  pub- 
lications, offer  suggestions  for  their  use, 
and  make  digests  of  them,  so  that  the 
material  prepared  by  the  Government 
may  be  available  quickly  to  all  the  people 
through  local  public  libraries. 
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American  Elducation  Week 
Successful 

Wider  Recognition  of  Value  and  Better  Organization  of  Effort.     Superin- 
tendents Indefatigable  in  Arousing  Public  Interest.     Million  Sermons  and 
Addresses  Delivered.     Expressions  from  State  and  Local  Officers 


UNPRECEDENTED  success 
marked  the  observance  of  Ameri- 
can Education  Week  of  1923. 
Reports  have  come,  and  are  still  coming, 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  literally  by 
thousands,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
country,  describing  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  people  of  all  classes  responded  to 
the  appeals  made  to  them  in  behalf  of  the 
schools.  None  can  doubt  that  public 
sentiment,  that  most  potent  of  all  forces, 
is  8uppK)rting  without  reserve  the  cause  of 
education  in  America. 

Stimulated  by  a  proclamation  of  un- 
usual strength  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  fostered  by  the  greatest 
patriotic  organization  in  the  country, 
by  the  greatest  association  of  teachers 
in  the  world,  and  by  the  only  agency  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  is  devoted  whoUy  to  education, 
the  project  lacked  nothing  of  influential 
official  support. 

Coternors'  Proelamations  Followed  Tone  of 
Presidents 

State  officers  were  waiting  and  ready  to 
do  their  part.  Nearly  all  the  governors 
issued  proclamations  in  the  same  tone  of 
conviction  as  that  of  the  President,  and 
the  State  superintendents  of  education 
entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  preparing 
plans  and  issuing  circulars  of  information 
and  instruction. 

In  their  turn  local  superintendents, 
city,  county,  and  districts,  cheerfully 
undertook  the  appointment  of  committees 
and  the  direction  of  the  thousand  details 
of  preparation  which  inevitably  fall  upon 
them  in  the  end,  and  upon  the  teachers 
under  them. 

The  newspapers  and  the  periodical 
press  generally  contributed  liberally  of 
their  space  in  publishing  the  presidential 
and  gubernatorial  proclamations  and 
the  local  arrangements  for  carrying  them 
out.  All  these  things  were  matters  of 
such  popular  interest  that  they  could  not 
be  overlooked,  even  without  regard  to 
that  public  spirit  of  which  American 
editors  have  their  full  share.  Many  of 
them  went  a  great  deal  further  than  the 
mere  news  value  of  the  occasion  demanded 
ftnd  in  some  instances  entire  editions  of 


papers  were  given  up  wholly  to  educational 
discussions,  conducted  either  directly 
by  school  officers  and  teachers  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  suggestions. 

Civic  organizations  and  clubs  are  ac- 
customed usually  to  consider  that  the  com- 
munity's schools  are  their  especial  pro- 
t^g6es,  and  they  rarely  require  more  than 
a  hint  to  interest  themselves  in  any 
worthy  effort  in  behalf  of  public  education. 
Practically  every  report  concerning  edu- 
cation week,  mentions  with  appreciation 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  Rotary,  Kiwanis 
and  Lions  Clubs  and  of  similar  organiza- 
tion of  local  character. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  Participated  Actively 

The  contribution  of  the  pulpit  to  the 
success  of  the  week  was  more  than  usually 
important.  In  many  conmiunities  every 
sermon  preached  on  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 18,  had  education  as  its  central  theme. 
The  devotion  of  the  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations to  the  public  schools  has  been  so 
often  proved  that  their  hearty  coopera- 
tion was  anticipated  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  was  given  as  freely  as  it  was  expected, 
and  more.  Their  help  was  invaluable, 
and  it  was  acknowledged  without  stint. 
No  program  or  plan  was  made  which  did 
not  consider  them  as  an  essential  element. 

Many  of  the  reports  mention  with 
satisfaction  the  cooperation  of  motion- 
picture  exhibitors.  The  plan  usually 
adopted  was  for  the  school  officers  to  pre- 
pare brief  statements  about  the  schools 
which  were  placed  upon  slides  and 
exhibited  as  parts  of  the  regular  programs. 
Good  results  were  generally  reported. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  million 
sermons  and  addresses  were  delivered 
upon  the  subject  of  education  during  the 
week  of  November  18-24.  That  this  is 
no  exaggeration  will  be  evident  to  one  who 
reads  the  statements  following  which 
describe  the  activity  of  the  campaign  in 
t3rpical  localities.  One  State  superin- 
tendent, Mrs.  Bradford,  of  Colorado, 
herself  delivered  30  addresses  in  20  school 
districts  during  the  week.  Perhaps  no 
other  individual  reached  such  a  number, 
but  the  activity  of  many  of  these  superin- 
tendents could  be  equalled  only  in  the 
vigor  of  a  heated  political  campaign. 


The  most  striking  feature  of  the  observ- 
ance as  shown  by  the  superintendents* 
reports  was  the  thoroughness  of  the  prep- 
arations made  in  many  localities.  Defi- 
nite suggestions  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  and  by  State  education 
officers  were  generally  utilized,  and  the 
materials  issued  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  National 
Education  Association  were  widely  re- 
printed with  excellent  effect.  Many  local 
superintendents,  however,  took  these 
merely  as  a  starting  point.  Brief  men- 
tion is  made  of  some  of  the  plans  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  In  some  of  these 
and  in  other  places  as  widely  separated 
as  Concordia,  Kans.,  Portsmouth,  Va., 
and  Newton,  Mass.,  substantially  similar 
methods  were  used,  and  campaigns  were 
instituted  six  weeks  or  more  before 
November  18,  which  for  completeness  of 
detail  would  have  sufficed  as  preparation 
for  a  battle. 

Each  succeeding  year  finds  a  more 
ready  acceptance  of  American  Education 
Week,  for  its  value  is  more  and  more 
recognized.  With  experience,  a  better 
technique  is  developing;  earlier  beginning, 
closer  organization,  and  more  complete 
preparation  are  evident  every  year,  and 
the  results  are  correspondingly  better. 

The  f oUowing  extracts  from  letters  re- 
ceived recently  are  typical  of  hundreds  of 
others  whose  extent  is  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  paper.  It  is  expected  that 
the  best  ideas  in  them  will  be  utilized  in  a 
publication  to  be  issued  in  time  for  use  in 
the  campaign  of  next  year,  but  their 
character  may  be  judged  from  the  few 
which  it  is  possible  now  to  present. 

Respome  in  Colorado  Well-nigh  Universal 

The  response  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  and  of  the  governor  was  prompt 
and  well-nigh  universal,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  63  counties  in  the  State  failed  to 
have  educational  conmiunity  meetings  in 
the  county  seats;  and,  in  addition,  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  school  districts  of  the 
State,  observed  the  entire  week  with  local, 
State,  and  out-of-State  speakers,  special 
patriotic  observances,  Community  school 
visiting,  illiteracy  conferences,  and  a  re- 
dedication  of  schools  and  the  community 
to  the  Constitution. 

I  spent  the  week  in  Weld  County  and 
spoke  each  day  on  the  topic  of  that  par- 
ticular day  in  whatever  school  and  com- 
munity I  was  in  on  the  several  dates. 
Interest  was  widespread  and  intense 
wherever  I  went.  Reports  that  have 
come  to  me  through  the  press  and  letters 
have  been  equally  encouraging  about  the 
observance  in  other  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. No  formal  program  was  sent  out 
from  this  office.  It  seemed  better  this 
year  to  leave  the  definite  form  of  the 
observance  to  the  counties  and  the  several 
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school  districts,  and  splendidly  did  they 
respond  to  this  patriotic  challenge. — Mary 
C,  C,  Bradford^  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Parents'  Days  and  Community  Dinners  in  Iowa 

Suggestions  for  American  Education 
Week  were  sent  the  superintendents  of  the 
consolidated  schools  and  the  county  super- 
intendents of  schools.  These,  as  well  as 
local  announcements  of  the  week,  received 
considerable  publicity  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  State. 

Our  observation  has  been  that  the 
week  was  observed  by  many  of  the  schools 
of  the  State.  Reports  from  the  consoli- 
dated schools  indicate  that  many  of 
them  held  a  parents'  day  and  com- 
munity dinner.  In  one  county,  all  of  the 
members  of  the  school  boards  and  super- 
intendents of  the  consolidated  schools 
were  entertained  at  a  banquet  served  by 
the  home  economics  department  of  the 
one  school;  following  which  they,  with 
the  county  superintendent,  discussed 
their  problems.  I  was  present  at  this 
latter  dinner,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the 
community  dinners,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  they  were  not  merely  social 
gatherings.  The  spirit  of  the  week  was 
carried  out  in  them. — May  E.  Francis, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Evening  Sessions  a  Feature  of  Maine  Obsercance 

A  bulletin  containing  suggestions  for 
American  Education  Week  was  distrib- 
uted by  this  department.  The  week  was 
very  successfully  carried  out  in  Maine. 
A  large  number  of  our  schools  changed 
their  program,  giving  the  session  which 
would  come  during  a  part  of  the  day  in 
the  evening,  so  that  patrons  could  visit 
without  neglecting  their  work.  This 
proved  very  successful  in  many  places. 

Practically  all  communities  had  some 
exercises  during  the  week  and  many  of 
them  every  day. — Augusttis  0.  Thomas^ 
Commissioner  of  Education, 

Visits  of  Parents  and  General  Cooperation  Features 
in  Massachusetts 

A  suggestive  program  and  a  circular 
letter  were  sent  to  the  superintendents  of 
schools.  This  publication  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  sujjerintendents  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  making  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  observance  of  the  week 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  reports  which  we  have  received 
and  the  accounts  of  programs  which  have 
been  published  in  the  press  indicate  that 
in  practically  every  town  in  the  State  the 
week  was  observed  to  some  extent.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  parents  visited  the  local 
schools,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  com- 
munities as  high  as  40  per  cent  visited 


schools   either   in   the   day    or   evening 
sessions. 

The  press,  the  clergy,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  fraternal  organizations  all 
united  with  the  American  Legion  in 
assisting  school  officials  in  making  the 
week  a  success. — A.  B.  Lord,  Agent,  State 
Department  of  Education, 

Radio  Addresses  by  Minnesota  State  Officers 

The  department  of  education  cooper- 
ated with  the  American  Legion  and  the 
National  Education  Association  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  work  of  this  week  in 
the  schools  throughout  the  State.  Several 
members  of  the  department  broadcasted 
addresses  on  educational  subjects  during 
the  week.  Othef  than  this,  the  schools 
throughout  the  State  observed  the  week 
in  their  own  way. — J,  M,  McConneU,  Conv- 
missioner  of  Education, 

More  Successfully  Observed  in  Moniarm  than  Ever 
Before 

Without  question  American  Education 
Week  was  far  more  successfully  observed 
in  Montana  this  year  than  in  any  year  in 
the  past.  Mimeographed  materials  were 
sent  from  this  office  covering  essential 
points  of  inforntiation  regarding  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  week  should  be  observed. 
A  letter  of  Mr.  Fee,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Missoula,  covering  the  various 
ways  in  which  plans  were  worked  out, 
was  distributed  over  the  State,  and  prac- 
tically every  community  in  the  State 
carried  out  quite  as  complete  and  fine 
a  program  as  did  Missoula. — May 
Trumpet,  State  Superintendent, 

Observanu  Was  General  in  Nebraska 

We  feel  sure  that  the  observance  of 
American  Education  Week  in  Nebraska 
was  much  more  effective  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

The  governor  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  State  and 
all  religious,  civic,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions to  cooperate  in  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  this  week. 

This  department  sent  out  7,000  of  the 
"broadside'*  from  your  department.  We 
also  sent  a  mimeographed  copy  of  .the 
President's  proclamation  and  a  circular 
letter  from  this  department  calling  the 
attention  of  the  school  people  of  the  State 
to  the  importance  of  the  proper  observ- 
ance of  Education  Week.  The  observ- 
ance was  very  much  more  general  this 
year  than  ever  before. — John  Speedie, 
Deputy  State  Superintendent. 

Enthusiasm     and     Widespread    Participation    in 
Vermont 

Education  Week  was  observed  uni- 
versally throughout  Vermont  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  widespread 


participation.  The  most  earnest  efforts 
were  made  by  school  officials  and  teachers 
throughout  the  State  to  interest  patrons 
and  the  public  in  education  and  good 
schools.  These  efforts  met  with  very 
hearty  cooperation,  both  in  rural  commu- 
nities and  in  larger  towns  and  cities.  The 
visitation  of  schools  was  strongly  stressed, 
special  school  programs  were  given,  public 
meetings  of  various  types  were  held,  and 
generous  treatment  was  accorded  by  the 
press.  I  believe  the  week  gave  a  strong 
impetus  to  the  movement  for  better 
schools. 

A  State  bulletin  on  Education  Week 
was  distributed  to  every  superintendent 
in  Vermont. — Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  Com- 
missUmer  of  Education. 

West  Virginia  Reports  Fine  Programs  and  Gred 
Enthusiasm 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  program 
distributed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  was  enthusiastically  carried 
out  and  several  districts  iu  the  State 
reported  the  very  finest  programs  and 
great  enthusiasm  in  school  work. 

Very  many  districts  in  the  State  se- 
cured speakers,  judges,  ministers.  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  and  other  club  members,  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  and  women, 
to  assist  with  these  programs. 

In  many  places  school  parades  were 
held,  special  drives  for  books  were  carried 
out,  and  hot  lunches  were  served.  Al- 
together it  was  a  great  week  iu  West 
Virginia.  The  department  of  education 
in  addition  to  furnishing  the  program  to 
schools,  furnished  a  large  poster  for  the 
rural  schools  of  the  State. — George  M. 
Ford,  State  Superintendent. 

Wisconsin  Newspapers  Cooperate  in  General  Ob- 
servance 

The  week  was  very  generally  observed 
throughout  the  State.  The  initiative  was 
left  largely  with  the  city  and  county 
superintendents  and  a  great  variety  of 
pertinent  subjects  were  discussed  in 
various  portions  of  the  State. 

An  appropriate  article  was  prepared 
especially  for  this  occasion  and  a  circular 
was  sent  through  this  office  to  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  State  requesting  its 
publication.  The  newspapers  responded 
very  generously  and  the  article  had  wide 
publicity. — John  Callahan,  State  Siiperin- 
tendent. 

Comprehensive  Arrangemenb  in  Denver,  Colo. 

A  committee  consisting  of  some  of  the 
school  people,  representatives  of  the 
American.  Legion  and  of  the  Ministerial 
Alliance,  and  the  business  interests  of  the 
city,  planned  the  activities  for  the  week. 
They  were  as  follows: 

By  the  American  Legion:  A  parade  on 
November  17  composed  of  floats  designed 
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to  call  attention  to  the  topic  of  each  day. 
Electric  and  cloth  signs  in  the  downtown 
district  carrying  the  words,  "American 
Education  Week."  A  speakers'  bureau 
of  Legion  men  who  addressed  many  of  the 
schools  upon  educational  topics. 

By  the  Ministerial  Alliance:  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Ministerial  Alliance  presented 
the  matter  to  his  organization  and  many 
ministers  spoke  briefly  from  their  pulpits 
on  November  18  about  the  topics  to  be 
stressed  during  the  week. 

By  the  Retail  Merchants'  Association: 
The  secretary  of  that  association  re- 
quested his  members  to  place  show  cards 
in  the  various  store  windows  bearing  the 
words,  "American  Education  Week." 
He  further  requested  that  they  decorate 
their  windows  with  merchandise  appro- 
priate for  the  week. 

By  the  business  men's  clubs:  One  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  arranged 
to  have  a  speaker  at  every  important 
business  men's  club  which  met  during 
that  week,  such  as  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  Lions  Club,  Optimist,  Civic,  and 
Commercial  Associations. 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association:  The 
president  of  the  county  Parent-Teacher 
Association  had  as  many  of  the  local  asso- 
ciations as  possibly  could  meet  during 
American  Education  Week  and  stress 
some  of  the  main  objectives  of  this  year's 
program. 

In  the  schools,  in  addition  to  talks  by 
outside  speakers,  Thursday  was  desig- 
nated as  Visitors'  School  Day.  Children 
wrote  and  took  home  invitations  to  their 
parents  to  visit  the  schools  on  Thursday. 
On  this  day  only  regular  work  was  done. 
Each  principal  was  urged  to  stress  in  some 
way  the  topic  of  each  day  in  his  school. — 
R.  A.  Puffer f  Director  of  Vocational  Guid- 
ance. 

Tweniitfoe    Thousand    Visit  Indianapolis    (Ind.) 
Schoob 

The  results  of  American  Education 
Week  were  gratifying  in  every  way,  but 
more  especially  in  the  number  of  people 
who  visited  the  schools  during  the  week. 
Special  programs  were  put  on  in  some 
rooms  and  regular  work  in  others  so  that 
patrons  were  able  to  see  the  school  life  in 
all  its  phases.  The  principals'  reports 
show  that  we  had,  approximately,  a  total 
of  25,000  visitors  during  the  week. — 
D.  T,  Weirj  Assistant  Superintendent, 

Extremely  Successful  in  Erwin,  Tenn. 

Education  Week  was  observed  in  all 
the  schools  of  Erwin  in  keeping  with  the 
suggestions  from  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
I  feel  that  Education  Week  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  in  Erwin,  and  much 
good  has  been  accomplished  in  its  observ- 
ance.— D.  M.  Laws,  Superintendent. 


An  Oubtanuing  Success  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

American  Education  Week  in  the 
opinion  of  everybody,  was  an  outstanding 
success  and  I  am  sure  its  beneficial  effects 
will  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to  come. — H.  A. 
Huntj  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

American  Legion  Post  Furnishes  Speakers  at  Raleigh, 
N.C 

We  planned  a  very  complete  program 
for  each  one  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  two  high  schools.  Speakers  were 
furnished  by  the  local  American  Legion 
post.  In  addition  to  this,  all  of  the 
schools  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  and  had  effective  pro- 
grams arranged. — H.  F.  Srygley,  Super- 
intendent. 

ParerUs'  Visits  and  Illustrated  News  Articles  Mark 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Obsercance 

During  American  Education  Week 
37,289  adults  visited  the  Rochester  public 
schools.  In  nearly  every  school  there 
was  an  evening  session  for  regular  day- 
school  work,  in  order  to  give  parents, 
especially  fathers,  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  school  in  session.  Each  of  the  four 
daily  newspapers  assigned  a  special  re- 
porter, together  with  the  oflScial  photog- 
rapher, as  correspondents  for  the  week. 
In  this  way  about  every  aspect  of  school 
work  was  placed  before  the  community. 
Each  of  the  papers  had  something  differ- 
ent each  day  with  appropriate  pictures 
of  various  school  activities. — Joseph  P. 
O'Hem^  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Written  InoitaUon  to  Eoery  Parent  in  Superior,  Wis. 

Every  pupil  in  our  schools  wrote  an 
invitation  to  his  parents  or  guardian  to 
visit  the  school  sometime  during  the  week. 
In  some  schools  special  days  were  stated, 
in  others  the  day  was  left  open.  In  the 
larger  schools  special  days  were  stated  for 
different  grades  so  as  to  avoid  congestion. 
Parents  came  and  saw  the  regular  routine 
of  school  work  and  thereby  I  trust  they 
were  enabled  to  know  just  what  is  done  in 
our  schools.  In  addition  to  this,  junior 
high-school  pupils  gave  four  minute  talks 
on  the  value  of  education  and  kindred 
topics.  Our  local  papers  published  arti- 
cles having  a  bearing  on  American  educa- 
tion. Some  of  the  pastors  of  our  churches 
preached  sermons  along  the  same  line. — 
Grace  Geary ^  Superintendent, 

Cooperation  ofEcery  Agency  Erdisted  in  Tuba,  Okla. 

All  ministers  were  requested  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  education  on  Sunday;  all 
civic,  social,  and  dinner  clubs  were  asked 
to  give  an  hour  to  discuss  education  dur- 
ing the  week;  newspapers  wrote  editorials 
on  education.  At  the  schools  a  few  min- 
utes were  given  each  day  of  the  week  to 
some  phase  of  the  value  of  education,  fol- 


lowing in  large  measure  the  topics  out- 
lined by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  and  the 
American  Legion. 

On  Wednesday  night  a  public  meeting 
of  citizens  in  each  of  the  grade  schools  waa 
held  at  which  there  was  community  sing- 
ing and  addresses  on  civic  and  economic 
values  of  education.  On  Friday  after- 
noon there  was  a  demonstration  of  phys- 
ical education  at  all  the  grade  schools, 
after  which  there  were  meetings  of  citizens 
in  the  auditoriums  for  community  singing 
and  addresses.  Friday  night  in  the  Cen- 
tral High  School  there  was  a  meeting  of 
citizens  with  community  singing,  a  one- 
act  play  by  pupils  of  the  high  school,  and 
addresses  on  the  relation  of  education  to 
democracy. — P.  P.  Clazton,  Superintend- 
ent. 

Citfic  Cluhs  Take  Prominent  Pari  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Education  Week  was  observed  in  Wheel- 
ing by  the  public  and  pri  /ate  schools,  the 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  Lions  Clubs,  and 
the  churches.  Prominent  citizens  and 
others  delivered  addresses  suitable  to  the 
occasion  and  the  children  of  the  pubho 
schools  contributed  by  song,  recitation, 
and  patriotic  posters. — C.  E,  GithenSr 
Superintendent, 

First  Ohsercanee  hut  Great  Success  in  Winnetka,  III, 

Education  Week  committee  organized 
plans  and  directed  the  activities  of  the 
week.  They  were  carried  on  substan- 
tially as  planned.  The  week  was  a  great 
success  in  every  way.  This  is  the  first 
year  that  we  have  definitely  observed 
Education  Week.— C.  W.  Washbume, 
Superintendent. 

Evening   Meetings    at   Every    School   in   Douglas 
County,  Wis, 

We  have  been  more  successful  this  year 
in  putting  on  a  program  for  Education 
Week  than  ever  before.  Each  school  took 
the  opening  exercise  period  to  have  talks 
given  to  bring  out  the  idea  given  on  the 
program  sent  out  for  the  day.  Every 
school  was  thrown  open  and  the  parents 
urged  to  visit  school.  Every  school  had 
one  evening  meeting  to  which  the  com- 
munity was  invited. 

Douglas  County  has  64  nu-al  schools; 
22  State  graded. 
Number  of  parents   visiting  school 

during  Education  Week 36S 

Number  of  evening  meetings 8^ 

Number  of  people  attending 97^ 

—Vera  C.  Rehnstrand, 

County  Superintendent. 

Otter  Tail  County  (Minn.  )  Ungraded  Schools  Present 
Programs 

American  Education  Week  was  observed 
in  the  ungraded  elementary  schools  of 
this  county.    Notices  were  given  through 
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our  little  school  paper,  *  'The  Educational 
Helper/'  and  the  program  was  printed  so 
that  all  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  up  at  least  some  phase  of  the  work 
suggested. — AntoineUe  Henderson,  County 
Superintendent. 

Impetus  to  Cause  of  Eduetdion  in  SL  Louis  County, 
Minn. 

American  Education  Week  was  observed 
generally  throughout  St.  Louis  County, 
in  Duluth,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Iron  Range,  and  in  the  rural  communities. 
Public  meetings  and  schools  exhibits  were 
held,  and  the  week  was  made  an  occasion 
for  general  visitation  of  the  schools  by 
parents  and  friends  of  the  school. 

The  several  topics  listed  for  discussion 
-were  taken  up  by  the  teachers,  cjiildren, 
civic,  and  women's  clubs,  as  well  as  the 
pulpit,  and  were  treated  editorially  by  the 
press.  The  American  Legion  played  an 
important  part.  On  the  whole  much  good 
ivas  accomplished  and  an  impetus  was 
given  to  the  cause  of  education  that  is 
bound  to  show  results. — C.  H,  Bcpmes, 
County  Superintendent. 

Prize  of  Candy  for  Best  Attendance  by  Farads  in 
Spokane  County,  Wash. 

The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gave  a  5-pound  box  of  candy  to  the  county 
school  having  the  highest  per  cent  of 
visitation  of  parents  and  guardians  during 
American  Education  Week.  This  per- 
centage was  found  by  dividing  the  number 
of  bona  fide  parents  or  guardians  of  chil- 
<iren  in  regular  attendance  visiting  school 
during  school  hours  of  Education  Week 
by  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
month  of  November.  Only  one  visit  was 
counted  for  each  parent  or  guardian  dur- 
ing the  week. — A.  J.  Simpichf  County 
Superintendent. 

People  of  Community  Show  Interest  in  Farmin^on 
(  W.  Va.)  High  School 

We  were  exceptionally  well  pleased 
with  the  interest  shown  by  the  residents 
of  this  conmiunity  in  the  observance  of 
American  Education  Week  this  year. 

Typewritten  invitations  were  sent  out 
to  all  the  patrons  with  the  request  that 
they  visit  the  schools.  An  especially 
urgent  appeal  was  made  to  the  mothers  to 
visit  the  schools  on  Thursday  afternoon 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  our  class 
work.  There  was  no  **  cut  and  dried  "  pro- 
gram on  that  day,  but  they  saw  the  regular 
class  work.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
period  the  girls  of  the  home  economics 
department  served  tea  to  the  visitors. 

Included  in  the  invitations  were  also 
requests  that  all  the  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  school  come  to  the  high-school 
auditorium  on  Friday  night  of  that  week. 
Our  auditorium  was  packed  with  people. 
— K.  H.  Gordon  f  Principal. 


Teachers  Should  Make  Simple 
Physical  Tests 

Not  Adequate  Substitute  for  Inspection  by 

Physicians,  but  a  Step  in  That  Direction. 

Relatively  Little  Training  Required 

By  FRANCES  SAGE  BRADLEY,  M.  D. 

Director  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  Arkansas  State 

Department  of  Health 

TN  MOST  rural  regions  doctors  and 
■^  nurses  are  few,  and  responsibility  for 
the  children's  health  rests  largely  upon 
the  teacher  as  the  only  leader  of  the  com- 
munity. For  this  reason,  rural  teachers 
should  be  trained  to  inspect  their  pupils 
physically  so  that  they  can  point  out  to 
the  parents  such  defects  as  poor  vision, 
impaired  hearing,  decayed  teeth,  ab- 
normal tonsils,  and  malnutrition.  These 
defects  are  conmion  causes  of  retardation 
of  children's  scholarship,  and  the  condi- 
tions react  upon  the  mental,  physical,  and 
financial  standing  of  our  rural  schools. 

Any  person  capable  of  holding  a  teach- 
er's license  can  be  taught  in  a  short  time 
to  test  vision  and  hearing,  to  know  of  the 
presence  of  decayed  teeth,  to  judge 
whether  the  tonsils  are  normal  or  diseased, 
and  to  recognize  the  general  indications  of 
malnutrition.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to 
rate  children  on  their  physical  condition 
than  on  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
geography.  To  prepare  teachers  for  this 
work,  normal  schools,  teachers  institutes, 
and  other  teacher-training  institutions 
should  provide  practical  instruction,  given 
by  doctors.  In  training  teachers  to  recog- 
nize pupils*  defects,  demonstrations  with 
living  pupils  are  more  effective  than  lec- 
tures and  textbook  assignments. 

It  is  easier  and  more  practicable  to 
train  teachers  than  mothers,  many  of 
whom  are  ignorant.  The  teacher  realizes 
as  the  parent  does  not  that  a  child  handi- 
capped physically  is  an  unsatisfactory 
pupil.  Teachers  are  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  undertake  training  that  will  help 
them  recognize  the  nature  of  children's 
physical  handicaps,  as  the  first  step  toward 
having  them  removed.  They  are  en- 
thusiastic after  seeing  demonstrations  of 
inspection,  and  many  have  stated  em- 
phatically that  never  again  would  they 
admit  a  child  to  their  classes  without  first 
examining  him  physically  and  if  necessary 
urging  the  parent  to  take  him  to  the  family 
physician  for  treatment. 

At  first  glance  it  might  appear  that 
physical  inspection  places  upon  the 
teacher  an  added  burden,  but  the  reverse 
is  true.  Anything  that  tends  to  raise  the 
dullards,  defectives,  and  repeaters  to  the 
level  of  normal  children  facilitates  the 
work  of  the  teacher  and  raises  its  standard. 
The  practice  of  inspecting  the  child  at 


school  and  having  the  parents  take  him 
to  the  family  physician  for  treatment  pro- 
tects the  child,  makes  the  parents  more 
observing,  and  saves  the  community  the 
expense  of  attempting  vainly  to  teach 
children  who  are  physically  unable  to 
learn  until  their  defects  are  remedied. 

Inspection  by  a  teacher  is  not  an  ade- 
quate substitute  for  inspection  by  a 
doctor,  but  it  is  a  step  toward  attaining 
regular  medical  inspection.  The  teacher's 
work  may  aid  in  convincing  communities 
of  the  need  for  a  school  doctor. 

Adolescents  Not  Injured  by  Propei 
Work 

Public-school  health  authorities  super- 
vise the  health  of  boys  and  girls  who  work 
in  the  mills  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
attend  a  continuation  school  one-half  day 
a  week.  These  children  receive  health 
instruction  at  the  continuation  school  and 
are  weighed  once  a  month.  A  group  of 
these  children  were  compared  with  an 
elementary-school  group  of  similar  age 
and  educational  qualifications,  and  it  was 
found  that  as  a  rule  the  working  child  was 
less  likely  to  be  imderweight  than  the 
school  child.  About  35  per  cent  of  the 
school  children  were  underweight  and 
about  26  per  cent  of  the  working  children. 

The  working  children  had  gained  con- 
siderable weight  during  the  short  time 
they  had  been  at  their  jobs,  especially 
those  who  had  been  imderweight.  The 
fact  that  the  working  children  had  passed 
a  careful  physical  examination  for  fitness 
to  work  at  their  particular  jobs  may  have 
had  some  bearing  on  their  good  condition, 
because  any  children  who  could  not  pass 
such  an  examination  were  excluded  from 
the'  group.  The  weight  gained  by  the 
girls  varied  with  the  work  they  were 
doing,  but  the  type  of  work  did  not  seem 
to  affect  the  boys'  rate  of  gain. 

From  this  study  Dr.  Hugh  Grant 
Rowell,  lecturer  in  physical  education  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
concludes  that  the  average  child  of  14  or 
15  years  may  work  at  carefully  selected 
types  of  jobs  without  harm,  if  the  exam- 
ining physicians  perform  their  duties  ade- 
quately and  if  the  public-school  health 
authorities  cooperate  with  the  continua- 
tion school  in  studying  the  children's 
physical  condition  and  physical  possi- 
bilities. 

Schools  of  New  York  State  will  coop- 
erate with  the  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion in  celebrating  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  eight-year  anniversary 
period  begins  in  1925  and  will  close  in 
1933.  Pageants,  plays,  and  other  cele- 
brations will  be  carried  out  by  the  schools. 
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Exhibit  of  Approved  First-Grade  Methods 

Feature  of  Education  Week  in  Worcester  Was  Exhibition  Illustrated  by  Living  Children. 

Organized  by  Club  Devoted  to  Study  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Little  Children. 

Comments  by  Dr.  G,  Stanley  Hall 

By  FLORENCE  C.  FOX 
Specialist  in  Education  Systans,  Bureau  of  Education 


AS  FAR  BACK  as  1883  the  movement 
to  improve  the  teaching  methods 
^  in  the  first  grade  was  emphasized 
in  the  training  school  at  Chicago  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Parker.  The  sub- 
jects of  study  were  not  the  three  R's,  but 


A  cirais  procession  in  paper. 

were  nature  study,  geography,  civics,  his- 
tory, and  literature,  and  through  a  study 
of  these  the  child  learned  to  read,  to  write, 
to  spell,  and  to  work  his  problems  in  num- 
V)er.  From  that  time  on  to  the  present, 
primary  methods  have  been  made  a 
special  study  by  our  most  progressive  pri- 
mary teachers.  All  summer  schools, 
teachers'  institutes,  and  the  best  State 
normals  have  included  this  study  in  their 
daily  programs,  while  departments  of 
education  in  leading  universities  provide 
for  a  teacher-training  course  in  primary 
education. 


Building  words  and  completing  sentences. 

During  Education  Week  especial  at- 
tention was  given  to  methods  of  teaching 
little  children  the  beginnings  of  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  In 
Worcester,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of 
77009°— 24 2 


Miss  Alice  Harris,  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, the  First  Grade  Club  exhibit 
attracted  city- wide  attention.  In  the 
magazine  section  of  the  Worcester  Stinday 
Telegram  an  entire  page  was  devoted  to  a 
history  of  the  movement  and  to  the  ex- 
hibit which  was  presented  in 
Horticultural  Hall. 

Supt.  Walter  S.  Young  says 
of  it: 

"Perhaps   the    most    dis- 
tinctive advance  in  our  ob- 
servance of  Education  Week 
consists  in  the  exhibit  of  the 
First  Grade  Club,  an  organi- 
zation unique  in  its  concep- 
tion and  execution  of  plan. 
The  First  Grade  Club  was 
organized  two  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  professional 
study  of  the  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  the  first  grade. 
From    the    first    the    club 
has  prospered.     It  has  de- 
veloped a  keen  spirit  among 
first-grade  teachers  in  their 
study    of   their    particular 
problem  and  has  tended  to 
emphasize  among  teachers 
in  general  the  great  impor- 
tance of   first-grade  work. 
It  has  not  always  been  recog- 
nized that  the   elementary 
grades  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  the  life  of  a  child 
and  that  the  opp)ortunity  of 
teaching  in  the  elementary 
grades  is  an  opportunity  for 
peculiar   service.     The    old 
idea  that    the    higher    the 
grade  the  greater  the  pro- 
motion has  been  slow  in  its 
passing.     It  may  be  as  great 
a  promotion  to  be  assigned 
to  the  first  grade  as  to  the 
eighth  grade,  for  promotion 
should  always  be  a  recogni- 
tion of  special  ability. 

"I  am  most  anxious  to 
commend  heartily  the  pres- 
ent plan  of  the  First  Grade 
Club  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  its  work. 
I  am  sure  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
misunderstandings  are  done  away  with 
when  information  regarding  the  subject 
under  consideration  is  complete. 


"Surely  this  exhibition  will  help  to 
bring  to  public  notice  the  most  approved 
methods  in  elementary  education  which 
have  recently  been  perfected  in  the  public 
schools,  and  I  venture  the  prediction  that 
citizens  who  attend  will  appreciate  as 
never  before  the  devotion  of  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  to  the  peculiar  problems  of 
their  grades.'* 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  expressed  his 
interest  in  this  movement  in  the  following 
words: 

"I  am  glad  you  are  calling  attention 
to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  first-grade 
child. 

"To  capture  this  little  animal  from 
the  home  or  street  and  shut  it  up  with 
comparative  immobility  for  hours  each 
day  marks  a  crisis  not  only  in  his  mental 
but  in  his  physical  life,  and  the  eflfect 
upon  health,  habits,  and  mental  content 
is  not  without  dangers.  If  the  child  has 
attended  kindergarten,  it  is  sometimes 
even  yet  harder  to  break  into  school 
routine,  because  the  former  habituates  to 
so  much"more  freedom  and  activity. 

"Every  child  on  entering  school  should 
of  course  have  a  careful  medical  survey, 
with  practical  suggestions  not  only  to 
teachers   but  to  parents.      Mental   tests 


too,  would  prove  helpful,  as  would  any 
kind  of  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the 
child's  mind.  In  the  latter  we  often  find 
amazing  vacuities,  especially  in  city 
children,  regarding  natural  phenomena, 
such  as  plants,  insects,  animals,  heavenly 
bodies,  what  is  inside  them;  ignorance  of 
plays,  games,  and  toys  that  every  child 
should  know,  rhythm,  keeping  step, 
etc.;  and  incipient  defects  galore. 

"Mental  and  bodily  health  should  be 
the  first  consideration  which  should 
dominate  everything  else.  I  would,  too, 
have  a  far  greater  use  made  than  is  com- 
mon of  school  apparatus,  of  which  there 
is  now  such  a  wealth  for  this  grade  in  the 
Clark  Museum.  I  would  have  almost  no 
writing,  for  the  fine  muscles  are  too  uncon- 
trollable, and  prematurity  here  always 
tends  to  make  bad  writers.  Almost 
everything  can  be  taught  play-wise,  as 
Johnson  long  ago  showed." 
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What  is  Physical  Education? 

AROSE  by^.any  other  name  would  be 
as  sweet,  possjbly,  but  a  name  for  a 
^ower  that  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  only 
a  stamen,  a  petal,  or  some  other  constit- 
uent part  would  certainly  not  convey  the 
impression  of  the  whole  and  would  be 
confusing  and  misleading. 

There  is  much  misunderstanding  df  the 
names 'applied  to  certain  practices  which 
have  for  their  object  the  development  and 
preservation  of  the  child  on  the  bodily 
side.  In  particular,  there  is  much  mis- 
taken use  of  the  expression  "physical 
education."  To  many  it  means  gym- 
nastic training;  to  others  athletics;  to 
others  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene;  to  others  the  term  stands  for 
training  in  health  habits;  while  for  others 
it  stands  for  the  medical  inspection  of 
school  children  and  the  correction  of 
physical  defects. 

On  its  face  physical  education  is  a  more 
comprehensive  term  and  includes  all  the 
other  activities  as  means  to  its  end. 

Moreover,  such  a  herculean  task  has 
been  laid  at  its  door  that  even  with  all  the 
means  suggested  by  the  lesser  words 
combined  it  will  have  its  hands  full. 
It  is  expected,  in  many  quarters,  to  do 
nothing  less  than  produce  an  ideal  human 
being,  or  at  least  a  100  per  cent  draft- 
perfect  manhood.  This  certainly  can 
not  be  done  by  athletics  nor  by  gym- 
nastics (they  have  both  been  tried  before) , 
and  physiology  has  been  found  wanting 
in  the  past.  Nor  can  the  teaching  of 
health  habits  in  schools  or  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  nutrition  classes  do  it  all;  they 
may  help  mightily,  but  they  have  their 


hindrances  in  the  home  and  usually  begin 
their  work  some  six  or  more  years  too 
late  for  best  results. 

Physical  education,  if  it  is  to  accom- 
plish very  much,  means  the  employment 
of  all  the  forces  at  our  command  for  devel- 
oping and  keeping  the  body  at  its  best. 
To  accomplish  most  it  should,  of  course, 
have  begun  with  our  ancestors,  but 
practically  it  can  and  should  begin  with 
the  first  day  of  our  personal  evolution 
and  be  well  on  its  way  wlien^we  are  born. 
Prenatal*  care  is  fundamental.  Pre- 
school care  and  training  rome  next. 
When  we  arrive  at  school  age  medical 
inspection  should  stand  first  In  point  of 
time,  but  the  very  words  signify  that  we 
are  dealing  with  imperfect  or  already 
damaged  human  machines.  Much,  how- 
ever, can  be  done  to  put  these  machines 
in  better  working  condition.  The  teach- 
ing (with  help  in  the  home)  of  the  few 
essential  habits  which  are  necessary  for 
health  comes  late,  but  is  far  better  late 
than  never.  Muscular  exercise,  which  is 
but  one  of  the  health  habits,  has  its  place, 
and  an  important  one,  but  muscular 
exercise  alone  is  not  deserving  of  the 
name  physical  education. 

Physical  education  again  is  only  part 
and  parcel  of  all  education.  There  is  no 
mental  action  without  a  physical  change. 
Modem  psychology  is  little  more  than  a 
chapter  in  physiology,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  physical  side  of  educa- 
tion is  of  so  much  importance  and  why 
we  should  make  the  most  of  it  for  educa- 
tion's sake  and  not  merely  for  the  end  of 
preparing  a  more  successful  number  of 
candidates  for  cannon  fodder. 

There  can  be  no  clear  thinking  without 
clear  definition  of  terms,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  on  a  subject  which  is  acknowl- 
edged in  theory  to  be  the  most  important 
in  education  we  should  not  confuse  the 
whole  with  one  of  its  constituents,  or 
misname  or  mistake  a  part  for  the  whole. 
J.  F.  Rogers. 

The  Danish  Invasion 

A  GROUP  of  young  men  and  women 
from  Denmark,  under  the  direction 
of  Herr  Bukh,  recently  visited  this  coun- 
try and  gave  some  fine  exhibitions  of 
their  ability  to  perform  exercises  of  a 
varied  nature,  and,  incidently,  of  the 
methods  in  physical  training  which  have 
recently  found  favor  in  their  native  land. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Scan- 
dinavia has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  in 
physical  education.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  Denmark  led 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  such 
work  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  gymnastics  into  the  public 
schools.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  cen- 
tury it  came  under  the  influence  of  Sweden 


and  the  Swedish  system  was  adopted  in 
1899. 

The  Swedish  system  of  physical  train- 
ing has  shown  evidence  that  it  is  very 
much  alive  by  undergoing  transformation 
from  time  to  time.  In  recent  years 
Froken  Falk  and  Frfiken  Bjorkstin  have 
broken  away  from  the  very  formal  and 
stereotyped  "position  drills"  of  the  earlier 
teachers  for  they  have  recognized  that 
not  nearly  so  much  physiological  and  ana- 
tomical change  can  be  brought  about  by 
such  gymnastics  as  was  once  supposed. 
While  clinging  to  a  high  standard  of 
perfection  in  their  execution,  the  move- 
ments are  much  more  free  and  unstrained. 
Folk  <jance  has  been  drawn  upon  and 
folk  songs  also  introduced  to  a  consid^- 
able  extent.  An  atmosphere  of  "joy  and 
gladness"  is  also  considered  essential, 
whereas  the  gymnastic  lesson  of  the  earlier 
Swedes  was  a  very  serious  business  indeed. 

The  Swedish  system  has  borne  the 
stamp  of  many  strong  personalities  and 
the  "system"  of  one  has  dififered  very 
markedly  from  that  of  another.  Bukh 
has  had  a  marked  influence  upon  physical 
training  in  his  native  country  and  may  be 
said  to  have  developed  a  system  of  his 
own.  Especially  does  this  seem  to  be 
evidenced  in  his  methods  with  the  training 
of  women. 

In  our  own  country,  having  no  national 
system,  we  have  tried  all  of  them.  We 
have  cut  loose  to  a  larger  extent  from  the 
old  methods  of  drill  in  formal  gynmastics 
and  have  leaned  more  to  the  recreational 
side.  Children  have  always  looked  upon 
the  gynmastic  lesson  as  a  dose  of  medicine, 
though  play  has  always  been  a  pleasure. 
While  medicine  may  be  sometimes  neces- 
sary, it  is  well  to  follow  this  hint  from 
nature,  and  we  have  done  so  by  giving 
larger  doses  of  games,  dancing,  and 
athletics,  and  smaller  ones  of  arm  stretch- 
ings, knee  bendings,  etc. 

J.  F.  Rogers. 


ONE  TRUTH  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  view  in  all  the  processes  of 
teaching  and  in  the  preparation  of 
all  its  instruments,  viz,  that  though 
much  may  be  done  by  others  to  aid 
yet  the  effective  labor  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  learner  himself. 
Knowledge  can  not  be  poured  into 
a  child's  mind  like  fluid  from  one 
vessel  into  another.  The  pupil 
may  do  something  by  intuition, 
hut  generally  there  must  be  a  con- 
scious effort  on  his  part.  He  is  not 
a  passive  recipient  hut  an  active 
voluntary  agent.  He  must  do  more 
than  admit  or  welcome;  he  must 
reach  out  and  grasp  and  bring 
home. — Horace  Mann, 
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Folk  Dancing  a  Moderate  and  Healthful  Form 

of  Elxercise 

Rhythm  an  Educational  Asset,    A  Delightful  Experience  to  Children  to  he  Allowed  Such 

Freedom  of  Movement  With  a  Minimum  of  Diredioru    Muscular   Control  Becomes 

Highly  Elducationai     On  Programs  of  Many  American  Schools 


FOLK  DANCING  is  a  part  of  the 
physical  education  work  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  from  the  third  grade 
up.  The  syllabus  of  physical  education 
for  elementary  education  in  that  city  (for 
1922)  says  of  singing  games  and  folk 
dances : 

"Children  are  peculiarly  responsive  to 
the  appeal  made  by  the  rhythm.  Not 
to  make  use  of  this  natural  and  whole- 
some form  of  expression  at  the  formative 


period  of  the  child's  life  is  to  lose  a 
valuable  educational  asset.  In  these 
simple  rhythms  we  have  a  moderate 
and  healthful  form  of  exercise  and  a 
most  usable  means  of  instilling  ideals  of 
social  conduct  so  necessary 
in  the  child's  relations  with 
his  fellow  beings." 

Miss  Olive  G.  Whitworth, 
supervisor  of  physical  train- 
ing, writes: 

"  Folk  dancing  has  decided 
educational    value    for    the 
child.     It  furnishes  a  valu- 
able impetus  to  physical  de- 
velopment, for  children  de- 
light in  rhythm;  it  offers  a 
wholesome    vent,   in    pleas- 
urable activity,  to   the   emotions   which 
play  a  large  part  in  a  child's  life.     It  is 
learning  by  doing,  rather  than  being  told 
how  to  do.     It  is   group   activity  satis- 
fying to  the  older  person  yet  not  beyond 
the  power  of  the  small  child  to  perform. 
There  are  few  things  in  which  the  small 


To  train  natives  of  Alaska  to  be  seamen, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
mil  use  the  power  schooner  Boxer  as  a 
school  ship.  Navigation  and  wireless 
telegraph  operation  will  be  among  the 
subjects  of  study.  The  Boxer  is  now  used 
to  carry  teachers  and  supplies  for  the 
bureau's  schools,  reindeer  stations,  and 
hospitals  in  Alaska  and  to  ship  reindeer 
meat  from  Alaska  to  Seattle. 


child  may  be  the  equal  of  the  grown-up, 
and  the  grown-up  need  not  feel  belittled 
by  participating  with  the  child.  In  a  group 
of  folk  dancers,  of  different  ages,  even  the 
little  child  belongs  to  the  group,  as  an 
essential  part  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
feels  the  value  of  his  individual  contribu- 
tion.    *     *     *. 

**It  is  a  delightful  experience  to  a 
child  to  be  allowed  this  freedom  of  move- 
ment while  being  led  to  develop  skills 
of  balance  and  carriage,  to 
do  these  things  with  a  group 
of  his  own  kind  where  in- 
hibition is  necessary  only 
ED  far  as  it  contributes  to  a 
creditable  performance  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

**The  body  is  made  the 
servant  of  the  spirit.    Mus- 
cular   control    becomes    a 
highly  emotional   and    in- 
tellectual  thing.     So    pos- 
ture   comes    as    a    natural    response   to 
ideals  of  quality  of  performance.    Poise 
is    developed    graduaUy    in    the    child 
through   a   growing  sense   of   ** timing" 
and  controlling  his  movements.     He  be- 


comes conscious  of  individual  power, 
and,  what  is  more  important  even  than 
that,  he  becomes  conscious  of  group  har- 
mony. *  *  *  Rhythm  is  truly  *an 
attribute  of  life'  and  should  be  given 
serious  consideration  in  the  educative 
program." 


To  celebrate  the  hundredth  year  of 
teacher  training  in  the  United  States,  a 
centennial  conference  on  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  colleges  was  held  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  December  6-7,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School. 
Several  of  the  papers  presented  at  this 
conference  and  furnished  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Dr.  L.  N.  Hines,  will  be  printed  in 
School  Life  in  the  near  future. 


Armenians  Appreciate  Health  EkIu- 
cation  Literature 

The  publications  which  were  sent  to 
me  concerning  health  education  in  the 
schools  have  arrived  safely,  and  part  of 
the  literature  is  now  being  translated  into 
Armenian.  We  are  planning  great  things 
for  the  coming  spring,  when  our  campaign 
is  going  to  be  launched. 

One  of  the  sets  which  you  sent  me  has 
been  passed  on  to  the  director  of  physical 
education,  and  we  are  now  dyeing  cotton 
cloth  to  make  costumes  for  a  health  play, 
which  we  are  going  to  produce  together. 
Another  of  the  sets  of  pamphlets  was  sent 
to  our  post  hospital,  for  the  native  nurses 
who  are  about  to  graduate  from  the  Near 
East  Relief  Training  School.  They  have 
no  reading  matter  at  all,  and  I  knew  that 
they  would  be  interested  in  public  health 
as  it  is  taught  in  the  American  schools.  A 
complete  translation  of  these  booklets 
will  be  made  and  placed  in  the  teachers' 
library  for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  I 
think  no  one  package  ever  contained  so 
many  possibilities. — A  letter  from  Pauline 
Jordan f  Superintendent  of  EdiLcationf  Se- 
verski  Barracks ,  Alexandropolf  Armenia, 

Parent-Teacher  Associations 
Celebrate  Anniversary 

To  commemorate  the  founding  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teachers'  Associations,  February  17  will 
be  observed  as  Child  Welfare  Day  by 
parent-teacher  associations  all  over  the 
country.  Many  local  associations  will 
contribute  money  through  their  State 
organizations  as  birthday  gifts  to  the 
national  congress.  Last  year,  when  Child 
Welfare  Day  marked  the  quarter  cen- 
tennial of  the  founding  of  the  national 
congress,  more  than  $4,500  was  con- 
tributed. Most  of  this  money  was  used 
during  the  past  year  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  field  secretaries  in  organizing  associa- 
tions in  six  States  which  previously  had  no 
State  branches.  Branches  have  now 
been  organized  in  45  States  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. — EUen  C.  Lombard, 

As  part  of  a  plan  to  advance  the  study 
of  designing  and  utilizing  the  commercial 
airplane.  New  York  University's  college 
of  engineering  has  established  courses  in 
aeronautical  engineering  and  industrial 
aviation. 

To  promote  better  understanding  be- 
tween Filipino  and  American  students  a 
club  has  been  organized  by  Filipino 
students  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
called  Varsity  Phillppinenses. 
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University's  Service  is  Essen- 
tial 

( Continued  from  page  98:) 

toward  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  the  increasing  of  the  quantity 
or  the  quality  of  the  farmers'  products 
that  have  been  carried  to  successful  con- 
clusion would  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  your  patience.  These  experiments 
would  be  impossible  for  the  individual 
farmer,  but  from  the  college  bulletins 
and  the  university  extension  agents  he 
may  learn  their  results  without  cost  to 
himself.  As  a  result  of  years  of  such 
service  the  farmers  of  Missouri  raise 
more  hay  on  fewer  acres,  more  hogs  with 
less  danger  of  cholera,  more  hens  that  lay 
more  eggs,  more  cows  that  give  more 
milk,  more  trees  that  bear  more  fruit- 
In  short,  each  year  the  increased  profit 
due  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  work 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  will  undoubt- 
edly amount  to  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  whole  university.  Nor  should  the 
university  be  credited  only  with  dividends 
in  cash,  for  whatever  leads  to  better  con- 
ditions on  the  farm  and  to  improvement 
in  rural  communities  is  giving  stability 
and  permanency  to  the  most  important 
industry  in  our  State,  and  thereby  aiding 
in  the  perfecting  of  our  State  and  National 
life. 

Journalists  Engaged  in  Wor^  of  Education 

This  is  an  age  of  information,  and  before 
the  newspapers  of  our  land  lies  a  great 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  people  every- 
where that  which  they  should  know  and  a 
great  obligation  to  see  that  what  is  pre- 
sented is  true  and  worth  while.  The 
journalist  and  the  teacher  are  both 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  it  is 
important  that  both  should  have  high 
standards  and  patriotic  purposes. 
Through  the  school  of  journalism  the 
university  aims  to  prepare  men  and  wo- 
men whose  services  as  journalists  shall  be 
to  the  advantage  of  their  communities 
in  the  formation  of  clear  ideas  on  ques- 
tions of  public  interest,  and  in  the  up- 
building of  all  those  moral  and  civic 
virtues  that  make  a  town  or  county 
worth  living  in.  If  the  university  can 
train  a  generation  of  journalists  who  will 
print  what  the  people  want  to  read  (for 
otherwise  they  will  not  read  it)  but  at 
the  same  time  print  only  that  which  they 
should  read  for  the  improvement  of  them- 
selves and  their  community,  then  will  it 
be  entitled  to  some  additional  credit  in 
the  column  of  dividends. 

For  each  of  the  other  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  university  like  justification 
can  be  made.  I  desire  instead  to  call 
attention  to  a  type  of  university  service 
that  though  less  valuable  to  the  individual 
inny  be  more  valuable  to  the  State  and 


Nation  than  the  lines  of  professional 
preparation  already  discussed.  It  is  by 
research  that  man  discovers  new  truth, 
and  it  is  by  the  application  of  new  truth, 
combined  with  old  that  he  makes  progress 
in  civilization.  In  these  days  we  are 
inclined  to  evaluate  university  training  in 
terms  of  its  practical  application.  With 
this  idea  the  university  should  be  in  full 
sympathy,  provided  it  is  allowed  to 
remind  its  students  and  the  public  that  a 
subject  may  be  no  less  valuable  because 
its  practical  application  may  follow  less 
immediately  upon  its  acquisition. 

Applied  Science  Based  on  Abstract  Research 

When  judged  by  the  standard  of  im- 
mediate use,  much  of  the  work  of  a 
university  seems  of  doubtful  practica- 
bility, but  let  us  not  forget  that  back 
of  every  practical  application  lies  a  general 
theory.  The  applied  sciences  find  their 
bases  in  pure  sciences,  and  the  day  and 
the  way  in  which  some  purely  abstract 
law  or  isolated  fact  may  come  into  rela- 
tion with  some  other  law' and  some  other 
fact  with  an  application  of  enormous 
benefit  to  mankind  can  not  be  foretold. 
Back  of  the  marvels  of  Edison  and  Mar- 
coni and  Bell  were  years  of  patient  dis- 
covery of  general  principles  of  electrical 
action.  Back  of  the  chemical  processes 
on  which  our  great  industries  are  built 
lie  years  of  careful  experimentation  by 
impractical  professors.  Back  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  some  permanent  cure  of 
a  hitherto  unconquerable  disease  lie 
hundreds  of  apparently  useless  experi- 
ments in  biological  science.  There  is 
scarcely  a  thing  that  we  eat  or  wear  or 
use  that  has  not  been  improved  or  made 
or  brought  to  us  because  some  genius 
has  made  practical  application  of  the 
results  of  apparently  impractical  research. 

Back  of  all  our  institutions  and  forms 
of  government  lies  serious  study  of  the 
history  and  progress  of  mankind.  In 
fact,  when  the  history  of  mankind  is  read 
aright  it  will  be  found  that  the  greatest 
service  to  its  progress  has  been  rendered 
not  by  the  men  who  did  the  most  but 
by  the  men  who  thought  the  best.  The 
university,  therefore  can  not  be  forgetful 
of  its  function  to  provide  a  place  for 
high  thinking  quite  apart  from  possible 
inmiediate  vocational  application.  How- 
ever practical  it  may  be  in  some  of  its 
endeavors,  it  must  be  apparently  theoreti- 
cal in  others.  In  the  busy  mart  where 
men  struggle  for  success,  there  is  little 
time  for  the  calm  deliberation  and  the 
lifelong  experimentation  that  is  often  the 
price  of  great  progress. 

University  InoesUgators  Seek   Vntrammded  Truth 

Fortunately  the  great  industries  main- 
tain experimental  and  research  investi- 
gators, but  their  aim  is  an  immediate 
result  and  their  product  is  for  the  most 


part  patentable  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves or  their  employees.  To  the  uni- 
versity professor  and  his  like  must  be  left 
the  search  for  truth  untrammeled  by 
thought  of  its  application  to  the  particular 
business  that  pays  his  salary.  Within  the 
university  walls  where  there  is  peace,  there 
is  always  hope  that  experimentation  and 
deliberation  may  somehow,  somewhere, 
bear  a  golden  fruitage  to  be  used  some  time 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  man- 
kind. 

Trains  Graduates  as  Citizens  of  Free  Democraqt 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of 
civiUzation  we  have  ever  greater  need  for 
men  qualified  to  perform  special  sen-ice. 
To  whatever  degree  organized  society 
finds  use  for  specialized  ability,  to  that 
degree  the  university  may  wnsely  go  in 
offering  specialized  training.  It  must, 
however,  bear  always  in  mind  that  it« 
graduates  are  not  merely  specialists. 
They  are  not  merely  journalists,  teachers, 
lawyers,  farmers,  doctors,  engineers,  busi- 
ness men,  ministers,  artists,  artisans,  au- 
thors, scientists,  historians.  They  are 
also  citizens  of  a  free  democracy.  They 
have  not  only  their  special  service  to  per- 
form and  their  individual  living  to  make 
but  they  have  always  the  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  protect  and  defend  the  institutions 
of  democracy  against  the  direct  assault  of 
destructive  ideas  and  the  insidious  de- 
vastations of  wheedling  demagogues. 

While  in  one  sense  they  must  be  ex- 
treme individualists  devoting  their  time 
and  thought  to  a  minute  though  valuable 
portion  of  the  world's  work,  they  must 
not  be  unmindful  of  their  relation  to  the 
organization  that  makes  it  possible  for 
them  so  to  specialize.  A  surgeon  who 
thinks  of  his  profession  only  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  success  as  measured 
by  an  increasing  reputation  and  corre- 
spondingly higher  fees  has  failed  in  half  his 
duty.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  lawyer  who  views  his  clients  only  as  a 
source  of  revenue  and  one  who  feels  that 
he  has  a  chance  to  forward  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  justice.  A  journalist  whose 
standard  is  the  distributing  of  news,  the 
stench  of  which  will  attract  readers  and 
therefore  more  advertisers,  renders  quite  a 
different  service  to  mankind  than  does 
the  one  who  recognizes  his  great  oppor- 
tunity as  a  purveyor  of  truth  to  educate 
the  people. 

Must  Retain  Sympathy  in  Humanity  Itself 

It  behooves  the  university  graduate, 
therefore,  that  he  be  not  overwhelmed 
by  the  tide  of  eflScient  service  so  specialixed 
in  one  line  of  human  endeavor  as  to  shrivel 
his  interest  and  sympathy  in  humanity 
itself.  It  is  in  this  broader  view  of  a 
man's  relation  to  the  State  and  Nation 
and  to  civilization  as  a  whole  that  ti^e 
university  must  give  some  attention,  to 
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the  end  that  not  even  the  least  of  its 
graduates  shall  fail  to  pay  in  full  his  obli- 
gation to  society. 

A  democracy  needs  leadership,  and  if  the 
educated  do  not  furnish  it,  rest  assured 
there  are  others  who  desire  to  though  you 
and  I  may  not  approve  of  the  direction 
in  which  it  leads.  In  these  days  when 
liberal  education  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
interesting  and  absorbing  demands  of  pro- 
fessional preparation  it  is  highly  important 
that  every  professional  man  shall  be  able 
to  use  his  ability  of  scientific  inquiry  and 
clear  thinking  in  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  public  service  and  mutual  co- 
operation. 

Work  to  Prepare  for  Harder  Work 

The  university  aims  to  give  every 
student  a  dominant  interest  in  life;  to 
make  him  feel  that  he  must  work  hard 
now  in  order  to  prepare  for  still  harder 
work  to  come;  to  emphasize  for  every  one 
that  his  university  course  should  prepare 
him  to  excel  in  some  useful  service,  and  to 
help  him  to  choose  that  field  in  which  he 
has  the  greatest  interest  and  the  greatest 
fMDSsibilities  of  success.  But  however 
great  the  emphasis  upon  professional 
training  may  be,  the  university  can  not 
forget  its  duty  to  make  a  man  broader 
than  his  business;  to  give  him  a  wider 
human  sympathy;  to  show  him  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  thoughts  of  humanity  and 
thus  make  him  a  better  citizen. 

To  establish  ideals  of  conduct;  to 
create  an  appreciation  of  conmiunity  re- 
sponsibility; to  develop  the  power  and  the 
desire  to  think  wisely  about  the  complex 
problems  of  State  and  Nation;  and  to 
cultivate  the  ability  to  express  ideas 
effectively  for  the  forwarding  of  his  own 
business  and  the  improvement  of  com- 
munity conditions — all  these  elements  are 
no  less  the  business  of  the  university 
than  is  the  perfecting  of  a  man  in  the  arts 
of  his  business  or  profession.  An  ana- 
lytical mind,  a  discriminating  judgment, 
the  power  to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
not  only  in  one*s  own  business  but  out- 
side of  it,  are  qualities  that  the  graduates 
of  the  university  should  have  in  greater 
measure  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
university. 

Improte  Both  Labor  and  Leisure 

There  is,  however,  a  still  broader  defi- 
nition of  education  that  the  university 
must  keep  in  mind;  namely,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  education  is  to  improve  both  the 
labor  and  the  leisure  of  mankind.  After 
a  man  has  done  all  that  he  needs  to  do  or 
desires  to  do  for  himself  and  for  his  fellow 
man,  there  is  still  time  that  he  may  call 
his  own — the  idle  hours  of  life  that  may 
be  devoted  to  that  inalienable  right  of 
man — the  pursuit  of  happiness.  In  these 
idle  hours  the  university  finds  vast  fields 


of  influence.  The  result  of  a  university 
education  should  be  that  through  in- 
creased capacity  to  labor  the  leisure  hours 
come  sooner  and  more  often  and  are  more 
abundantly  filled  with  the  pleasures  that 
mankind  considers  highest  and  best.  To 
give  a  man  more  leisure  but  leave  that 
leisure  vacant  would  profit  him  but  little. 
The  university  is  obligated  to  improve 
man's  pleasure;  to  give  him  a  taste  for 
and  an  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest;  to  teach  him  to  love  music  and 
art  and  literature  and  life  in  all  their 
various  manifestations;  to  enjoy  con- 
templation, to  appreciate  activity,  and 
ever  in  peace  and  contentment  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
beauty.  Thus  may  a  man,  because  of 
his  university  education,  live  more  serv- 
iceably,  enjoy  more  intensely,  die  more 
contentedly. 

And  when  all  these  things  have  been 
well  done  the  university  may  feel  that  in 
some  small  degree  it  has  fulfilled  its  mis 
sion. 

Good  music  at  nominal  prices  is  offered 
to  students  by  New  York  University's 
recently  established  department  of  music, 
which  is  holding  a  series  of  concerts. 
These  include  an  oratorio,  a  recital  by  a 
string  quartet,  and  other  vocal  and  in- 
strumental concerts. 


Chicago  has  spent  $30,000,000  for  play- 
grounds and  conamunity  centers. 


HAVING  in  mind  that  education 
is  peculiarly  a  local  problem, 
and  that  it  should  always  be  pursued 
with  the  largest  freedom  of  choice 
by  students  and  parents,  neverthe- 
ess,  the  Federal  Government  might 
well  give  the  benefit  of  its  counsel 
and  encouragement  more  freely  in 
this  direction.  If  any  one  doubts 
the  need  of  concerted  action  by  the 
States  of  the  Nation  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
the  appalling  figures  of  illiteracy 
representing  a  condition  which 
does  not  vary  much  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union.  I  do  not  favor  the 
making  of  appropriations  from  the 
National  Treasury  to  be  expended 
directly  on  local  education,  but  I  do 
consider  it  a  fundamental  require- 
ment of  national  activity  which, 
accompanied  by  allied  subjects  of 
welfare,  is  worthy  of  a  separate  de- 
partment and  a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  humanitarian  side  of  govern- 
ment should  not  be  repressed,  but 
should  be  cultivated.  —  President 
CoolidgCy  in  his  annual  message  to 
the  Congress. 


Essays  on  Promoting  World 
Friendship 

American  School  Citizenship  League  Offers 

Cash    Prizes    to    Stimulate    Irderesi    of 

Students  in  Iniemational  Questions 

OTUDENTS  all  over  the  world  will 
^  compete  in  the  1923-24  essay  con- 
test which  the  American  School  Citizen- 
ship League  is  conducting  in  accordance 
with  its  custom  for  several  years.  This 
annual  world  essay  contest,  which  is 
intended  to  promote  international  good 
will,  is  open  to  students  of  all  countries 
in  normal  schools  or  teachers'  colleges  and 
in  the  senior  year  of  secondary  schools. 
Students  in  teacher-training  institutions 
will  write  on  methods  of  promoting  world 
friendship  through  education  and  second- 
ary-school students  will  write  on  the 
organization  of  the  world  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war.  Writers  of  the  three 
best  essays  in  each  group  will  receive 
prizes  of  $75,  $50,  and  $25,  respectively. 
These  prizes  are  known  as  the  Seabury 
prizes.  Last  year  the  first  and  third 
prizes  in  the  secondary-school  group  were 
won  by  European  students. 

Each  country  participating  in  the  con- 
test other  than  the  United  States  may 
send  to  the  league  three  essays  selected 
by  judges  in  that  country,  and  these 
essays  must  be  translated  into  English 
t)efore  they  are  submitted  to  the  league. 
All  essays  must  be  received  by  the  league 
not  later  than  June  1.  Further  informa- 
tion on  the  contest  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  league,  Mrs. 
Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 

"Normal"  Children  Are  Few  in  This 
District 

Fewer  than  one-sixth  of  the  pupils  of 
the  38  rural  schools  of  Mannington,  W. 
Va.,  are  physically  normal,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  district  medical  inspector. 
Of  777  children  examined,  664  had 
marked  defects  of  vision,  hearing,  nu- 
trition, teeth,  etc.  More  than  two-fifths 
of  the  children  were  seven  or  more  pounds 
under  weight,  and  more  than  one-third 
had  defects  of  teeth  serious  enough  to  be 
noted  by  a  general  physician  without  ex- 
amination by  a  dentist.  About  one- 
fourth  had  defective  vision  not  corrected 
by  glasses  and  showed  evidence  of  eye 
strain.  Nearly  one-third  had  notable 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  con- 
stituting actual  or  beginning  goitre.  The 
parents  of  all  children  with  serious  defects 
were  notified  by  the  health  department 
and  advised  as  to  rules  of  diet,  necessity 
for  glasses,  and  for  other  remedies. 
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Health  Means  Fitness  for  Service 

Vigorous  Campaign  to  Arouse  Interest  of  Pupils  and  Their  Parerds  in  Health  Con- 
ditions.   Forty  Per  Cent  of  Children  Found  Underweight  and  Ur^tfor  School    Entire 
Curriculum  Correlated  with  Health 

By  ROSANNE  AMBERSON 


ON  THE  WALLS  of  PubHc  School 
No.  9,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  every 
copy  book,  on  every  poster, 
stands  the  slogan,  "Fitness  for  service.'* 
It  reminds  one  of  war  banners  and 
posters,  of  training  camps  and  front  lines. 
It  is  the  motto  of  a  new  kind  of  training 
camp,  the  battle  cry  of  a  new  campaign. 
Over  each  slogan  are  two  words  which 
are  less  conspicuous.  Add  them  to  the 
motto  and  see: 

Health  Mums 
FITNESS  FOR  SERVICE 

A  group  of  boys  and  girls  representing 
every  nation  of  Europe  makes  up  this 
training  camp.  The  maneuvers  and  the 
tactics  that  must  be  employed  to  reach 
that  front  line,  "Fitness  for  service," 
form  their  daily  lesson.  The  posters, 
the  copy  books,  the  decorations,  a  well- 
planned  exhibit  are  part  of  a  strategic 
move  ta  win  the  interest  of  every  mother 
and  father  in  Hoboken  to  the  cause  of 
health. 


CkHirt  scene.    Stem  young  judge  banishes  coffee. 


But  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  story.  The  idea  of  a  health  program 
in  School  No.  9  developed  with  a  realiza- 
tion that  40  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
underweight  and  unfit  for  school  work. 
A  physical  examination  of  all  the  children 
was  the  first  plan  and  this  gradually  de- 
veloped until  it  included  a  full-fledged 
health  program.  The  program  had  three 
objectives:  To  reach  into  every  home,  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  every  child  in  the 
cause  of  health,  and  to  demonstrate  to 
each  family  group,  through  the  children, 
the  method  of  achieving  health. 


Contact  with  the  home,  the  first  ob- 
jective, was  made  through  the  children 
and  developed  as  tlie  other  aims  of  the 
program  were  achieved.  Personal  letters 
and  invitations  to  each  mother,  as  well 
as  visits  from  school  representatives, 
further  built  up  a  sympathetic  and  co- 
operative relationship. 

The  most  important  step  was  to  in- 
terest   the    children    and    through    that 
interest  to  show  the  road  to  healthland. 
Health     was     dramatized,     health     was 
spelled  and  drawn  and  written  and  sung. 
The  whole  course  of  study  was  reorgan- 
ized and  built  around  the  idea  of  health. 
E^ch  grade  was  assigned  one  particular 
topic,  such  as  sleep,  food,  cleanliness,  and 
every  health  rule  as  it  was  learned  was 
put  into  practice.     Posters,  stories,  ex- 
ercise books,  and  songs  patterned  after 
American  Child  Health  Association  ma- 
terial were  worked  out  for  such  grade 
topic.     All    the    subjects    in    the   school 
curriculum  were    correlated  with  health. 
English  classes  wrote  accounts  of  *'The 
Land    of   Health."     Arith- 
metic classes  computed  how 
many  cakes  of  soap  to  wash 
hands  and  faces  could   be 
bought  for  25  cents.     His- 
tory   classes    considered    a 
possible  government  for  the 
land  of  health.     Geography 
classes  colored  the  map  of 
New  Jersey  to  illustrate  the 
raJFing  of  health  products. 

Physical  examinations  tell- 
ing a  story  of  underweight 
and  subsequent  backward- 
ness in  school  brought  about 
the  formation  of  a  health 
council.     The  duty  of  the 
council  was  to  consider  the 
problems    of    each    under- 
weight    child,     to     select 
children    for  special  classes   and   to   do 
necessary  follow-up  work  in  the  home. 
Other  work  of  the  school  with  backward 
children  had  demonstrated  that  improved 
health  conditions  enabled  them  to  reach 
their    proper    grade    gradually.     It    was 
upon    such    past    experiments    that    the 
health  council  developed  its  plans. 

To  connect  all  three  objectives  of  the 
campaign  and  actually  to  bring  mothers 
and  fathers  into  the  school,  a  health  ex- 
hibit was  arranged.  All  the  work  of 
health  interest  done  by  the  children  was 
gathered  together  and  displayed  in  the 


assembly  hall.  One  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  an  entertainment  consisting  of 
songs,  drills,  and  plays.  Some  350 
parents  came  to  the  exercise  and  watched 
a  stern  young  judge  banish  coffee  from 
the  court  and  award  a  favorable  verdict 
to  milk,  the  "King  of  foods." 

All  the  projects  undertaken  by  Public 
School  No.  9  aim  through  health  to  reach 
the  final  goal,  ''Fitness  for  service,"  to 
the   school,   to   the    conmiunity,    to  the 


Cleanliness  drill. 

country.  Such  a  goal  would  be  far  be- 
yond reach,  were  it  not  for  the  spirit  of 
the  school.  Watch  the  children's  faces 
as  they  act  out  their  plays  and  games  or 
as  they  sing  their  health  songs  if  you 
would  see  the  driving  force  of  the  whole 
campaign.  A  small  army  of  young  citi- 
zens able  to  give  worth-while  service  to 
the  future  is  fast  developing  in  Hoboken. 
Not  only  No.  9  but  schools  all  over  the 
country  are  striving  through  health 
teaching  to  add  their  quota  to  the  list 
of  those  fit  for  service. 


^ 


To  enable  every  school  child  in  Vir- 
ginia to  be  weighed  regularly,  the  State 
department  of  education,  the  State  de- 
partment of  health,  and  the  Virginia 
Tuberculosis  Association  are  making 
efforts  to  have  scales  placed  in  every 
school  in  the  State.  The  Cooperative 
Education  Association  of  Virginia  has 
provided  many  scales  as  a  step  i  n  meeting 
this  need. 

A  national  conference  on  illiteracy  will 
be  held  at  Washington,  January  11-14, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 
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Present  Viewpoint  of  Education 

in  America 

Schools  Must  Contribute  to  Stability  of  Home  and  to  Needs  of  Occupational 
Ltfe.     Girls  Must  Learn  First  Duty  is  to  Perpetuate  Race.     Occupa- 
tional Misfits  a  Menace 

By  EUSTACE  E.  WINDES 
Assodaie  Specitdist  in  Rural  Educaiion,  Bureau  of  EJueathn 


THE  PEOPLE  of  the  United  States 
have  parted  company  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  education. 
We  are  definitely  committed  to  a  .pro- 
gram of  universal  education — education 
of  all  children  of  all  racial,  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  occupational  groups,  of  all 
types  of  ability,  in  all  the  essentials  which 
will  help  them  to  realize  their  life  pur- 
poses. Education  is  no  longer  for  the 
select  few  of  high  ability  who  look  forward 
to  professional  service. 

This  new  conception  of  education  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  our  democracy. 
We  see  that  the  surest  guarantee  of 
equality  of  Jife  opportunity  comes  through 
equaUty  of  educational  opportunity.  We 
see  that  the  best  safeguard  of  our  democ- 
racy lies  in  the  proper  education  of  the 
individual  citizens  of  the  democracy. 

Educational  Ends  Stated  in  Terms  of  Life 

This  conception  of  education  and  the 
consequent  statement  of  educational  ends 
in  terms  of  life  purposes  rather  than  in 
terms  of  subject  matter,  is  the  outstanding 
contribution  to  educational  thought  of 
the  present  decade.  This  conception  of 
education  is  particularly  fortunate  for 
the  colored  race  in  the  United  States. 
With  its  acceptance,  all  men  whose 
opinion  count — North,  South,  East,  or 
West,  to-day,  are  agreed  that  the  proper 
education  of  the  Negro  can  not  be  neg- 
lected without  danger  to  our  social  order. 
All  men  are  agreed,  too,  that  the  proper 
ends  of  education  for  the  Negro  child, 
as  for  the  white  child,  must  be  sought 
through  a  determination  of  the  actual  life 
demands  of  to-day  upon  the  individual,  of 
the  present  lacks  of  the  individual  in  view 
of  these  life  demands,  and  of  the  condi- 
tioning of  the  learning  process  that  is 
inherent  with  the  individual  to  be  edu- 
cated. In  seeking  to  realize  the  ends  set 
up,  subject  matter  and  a  method  of  pres- 
entation adapted  to  the  particular  group 
under  instruction,  must  be  carefully 
selected. 

Address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  2,000th 
Roeenwald  School,  at  Brunswick,  Shelby  County, 
T«n   November  26, 1923. 


With  these  general  statements  as  a 
point  of  departure,  I  wish  to  examine  two 
important  groups  of  life  needs  of  to-day, 
to  which  the  school  must  contribute  a 
solution.  These  needs  exist  for  both  the 
white  and  the  black  race.  I  consider 
them  to  be  of  basic  importance  in  our 
present  day  educational  program.  The 
first  of  these  groups  of  needs  I  state  as 
the  need  for  education  for  home  life. 
The  home  life  of  the  colored  race  in  the 
United  States  has  never  been  stable. 
The  home  life  of  the  white  race  is  becom- 
ing less  stable.  The  unstable  home  life  of 
the  colored  race  and  the  present  e^^dent 
disintegration  of  the  white  man's  home 
are  not  solely  due  to  such  an  abstraction 
as  morality.  It  is  rather  a  specific  influ- 
ence of  our  industrial  social  order. 
Primarily  the  colored  man's  home  has 
been  easily  broken  up  because  the  colored 
wife  has  always  had  a  large  measure  of 
economic  independence  of  the  husband 
and  father.  She  has  always  worked  out- 
side the  home,  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  family  to  a  greater  extent 
than  has  the  white  wife.  She  has  always 
known  that  she  could  gain  a  living  through 
her  own  work  about  as  easily  independent 
of  her  husband  as  with  him.  Conse- 
quently, she  has  not  felt  the  necessity  for 
casting  her  lot  for  life  with  one  man,  as 
has  the  white  wife.  The  family  has  been 
easily  broken  up  and  many  of  the  values 
of  the  fixed  home  life  for  children  have 
never  been  realized. 

Home  Life  Decidedly  Less  Stable 

The  women  of  the  white  race  to-day 
are  fast  becoming  economically  inde- 
pendent of  the  men.  Modern  industry 
has  made  a  place  in  the  world  of  work 
which  she  can  fill.  She  is  showing  that  she 
prefers  this  economic  independence  in  the 
world  of  work  to  comparative  dependence 
as  a  home  maker.  She  is  becoming  more 
and  more  unwilling  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  children  or  to  cast  her  lot  for 
life  with  one  man.  She  breaks  up  the 
home  sometimes  for  trivial  reasons.  The 
white  man's  home  is  decidedly  less  stable 
than  it  used  to  be. 


Those  of  us  who  know  the  values  of 
the  right  kind  of  home  life  for  the  child 
look  upon  the  situation  with  consider- 
able alarm.  We  believe  the  school  should 
correct  the  tendency  and  give  to  all  the 
stable  home  life  that  has  been  so  largely 
responsible  for  past  progress  in  civilization. 

How  can  the  school  do  this? 

First,  by  teaching  girls  that  they  exist 
primarily  that  the  race  may  be  per- 
petuated. A  woman's  first  duty  is  to 
reproduce  her  kind.  Girls  should  be 
taught  that  they  have  not  justified  their 
own  existence  until  they  have  borne 
children  and  done  what  they  could  to 
bring  them  into  worthy  manhood  or 
womanhood. 

Second,  the  school  can  teach  the 
proper  care  of  children.  Too  many  of 
your  children  die  in  infancy.  Too  many 
acquire  preventable  physical  defects. 
Girls  who  are  to  become  mothers  of 
children  should  be  taught  how  to  protect  • 
them  from  disease,  how  to  feed  them 
properly,  how  to  clothe  them  sensibly, 
how  to  nurse  them  in  illness,  and  how  to 
teach  them  habits  of  personal  hygiene. 

Home-Making  More  Valuable  Than  Outside  Earnings 

Third,  the  school  can  teach  girls  who 
are  to  become  home  makers  how  to  make 
a  real  contribution  to  the  family  income 
through  intelligent  home  management. 
The  selection  and  preparation  of  the  right 
kind  of  foods,  proper  budgeting  of  house- 
hold expenses,  proper  care  of  the  home  so 
as  to  make  it  comfortable,  attractive,  and 
conducive  to  good  health,  is  worth  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  family  than  small  earnings 
outside  the  home,  which  invariably  mean 
additional  expense  within  the  home  and 
home  neglect.  Good  home  management 
that  makes  the  father  and  wage  earner 
comfortable,  gives  him  a  joy  in  his  home, 
keeps  him  in  good  physical  condition,  and 
insures  the  proper  development  of  the 
children  of  the  home,  is  worth  more  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  family  than  the  earnings  of  the  wife 
outside  the  home  in  many  cases,  and  is 
the  best  cure  available  for  many  of  the 
social  evils  that  are  apparent  to-day. 

The  second  group  of  needs  to  which 
education  to-day  must  contribute  I  state 
as  needs  arising  because  of  occupational 
life.  One's  occupation  colors  his  whole 
life.  It  fixes  his  leisure  time,  determines 
the  social  group  with  which  he  will  spend 
his  leisure  time,  relates  intimately  to 
health,  determines  the  stock  of  knowledge 
that  is  found  useful,  and  determines 
largely  his  relations  to  government  and 
other  civic  matters.  A  sane  program  in 
education  will  secure  for  all  men  equality 
of  occupational  opportunity. 

Freedom  of  occupational  choice  is  an 
outstanding  characteristic  of  our  Amen- 
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can  civilization  and  a  condition  to  be 
zealously  safeguarded.  Occupational  op- 
portunity has  peopled  the  United  States 
from  older  countries  where  freedom  of 
choice  is  in  varying  degree  denied  and 
where  returns  for  occupational  effort  are 
meager.  Individual  migration  in  re- 
sponse to  occupational  opportunity  has 
largely  determined  the  ceaseless  shifting 
of  population  in  the  United  States.  So 
long  as  we  can  keep  the  road  to  free  occu- 
pational choice  open  hope  and  stimula- 
tion to  effort  will  not  be  lacking,  unrest 
and  destructive  revolution  will  not  se- 
riously menace,  economic  forces  will  bal- 
ance vocational  groups,  and  the  need  for 
government  interference  will  not  become 
acute. 

School's  Concern  is  Education  for  Occupation 

One  who  realizes  that  the  occupational 
misfit  is  a  danger  to  society;  that  an  occu- 
pational misfit  is  relatively  unproductive 
because  the  keen  stimulation  of  working 
toward  a  self-chosen  end  is  lacking;  that 
an  occupational  misfit  is  a  discontented 
man,  ripe  for  propaganda  inciting  to  vio- 
lent acts  against  the  established  order; 
that  an  occupational  misfit  is  an  unhappy 
man,  and  organized  society  is  not  justified 
in  contributing  to  such  a  lot,  will  insist 
that  the  school  concern  itself  largely  with 
eduction  for  occupation. 

We  have  been  the  victims  of  a  concep- 
tion of  education  such  that  proper  educa- 
tion for  occupation  has  been  neglected  in 
the  past.  Originally  our  schools  sought 
only  to  fit  a  few  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions or  to  give  what  was  termed  general 
culture.  Education  proceeded  through 
pure  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  the 
English  language.  Even  to-day  I  find 
all  over  the  country  boys  and  girls 
struggling  hopelessly  with  such  things  as 
Latin  grammar  and  the  theory  of  quad- 
ratics in  algebra.  Parents  insist  that 
children  shall  give  their  time  to  these 
things.  Some  school  men  still  insist  that 
only  such  things  offer  a  worth  while 
education.  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  majority  of  children  can  never 
benefit  by  such  an  education.  This 
applies  to  children  of  all  racial  groups. 

Guide  Children  Into  Suitable  Occupations 

Happily,  the  majority  of  school  men 
to-day  see  that  where  all  children  are  to 
be  educated  many  of  them  are  best 
served  through  studies  directly  related 
to  such  occupations  as  agriculture,  car- 
pentry, machine-shop  work,  business  and 
clerical  occupations,  and  engineering. 
Such  men  insist  that  the  school  must 
offer  a  survey  of  the  world  at  work  wherein 
children  are  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  various  occupations,  and 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  abilities  and 
interests  of  the  child  must  be  made  by 
the  teacher  to  the  end   that  the  child 


may  be  guided  into  the  occupation  that 
most  surely  promises  success. 

In  addition,  educators  to-day  are  in- 
sisting that  children  study  the  world 
about  them  as  it  will  affect  them  as 
members  of  specific  occupational  groups. 
The  relation  of  the  farmer  to  physical 
nature  is  quite  different  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  miner  to  physical  nature. 
Similarly,  the  relations  of  members  of 
the  farm  group  to  the  world  of  workers, 
to  the  general  public,  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  group  are  quite  different 
from  the  relations  of  the  merchant  to 
these  same  factors.  Moreover,  the  farm- 
bred  child  studies  these  relationships 
more  easily  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
influence  upon  his  own  group  than  from 
any  other  standpoint. 

Vocational  Groups  Influence  Governmental  Action 

It  is  especially  true  that  the  school  must 
deal  with  human  interrelations  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  particular  occupational  or 
vocational  group.  Government  concerns 
itself  more  and  more  with  vocational  group 
relationships.  Governmental  control  is 
turning  away  from  major  political  party 
control  to  control  by  organized  vocational 
groups.  Unfortunately ,  vocational  groups 
are  now  organized  largely  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  other  vocational  groups  rather 
than  for  purposes  of  cooperation.  The 
most  serious  problems  confronting  the 
Nation  to-day  grow  out  of  this  fact  of 
vocational  group  organization.  Unless 
the  young  are  taught  the  proper  relation- 
ship of  group  to  group  in  our  national  life, 
we  are  surely  riding  to  a  fall.  Unless  the 
young  can  be  taught  to  act  from  the  view- 
point of  cooperation  rather  than  from  the 
viewpoint  of  competition,  both  as  regards 
relationship  within  their  own  group  and 
relationship  of  their  own  group  with  other 
organized  groups,  wc  shall  fritter  away 
our  national  energy,  be  perpetually  en- 
gaged with  internal  strife  that  retards 
progress,  and  finally  disintegrate  as  a 
Nation.  So  long,  too,  as  competition  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  weaker  groups 
will  be  continually  exploited.  Large  num- 
bers will  be  forced  to  Jive  at  low  levels. 
Unrest  will  continue. 

Thousands  of  public-school  children  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  joined  in  preparing  a 
pageant  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers.  In  this  pageant  more  than  20 
floats,  representing  various  episodes  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  United 
States,  paraded  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Lantern  slides  on  health  subjects  are 
lent  to  schools  and  other  organizations 
in  Montana  by  the  State  department  of 
health.  Among  the  subjects  of  slides  are 
conservation  of  vision,  good  teeth,  care 
of  the  baby,  and  school  hygiene. 


Fifty  Scholarships  Offered  in 
Health  Education 

American  Child  Health  Association  See^s 

to  Raise  Health  Standards  by  Stimtdalini 

Teachers.    Actual  Work  ^^  Basis 

TO  TEACHERS  of  elementary  schools 
the  American  Child  Health  Associ- 
ation is  offering  50  scholarships  for  study 
during  the  school  year  1924-25.  Fifty 
teachers  will  receive  $500  each  for  study 
of  health  education  problems. 

This  set  of  scholarships,  the  second  of 
its  sort  issued  by  the  association,  has  a 
threefold  purpose:  To  create  an  interest 
in  health  education,  to  raise  the  health 
standards  of  every  child  and  every 
family  in  the  United  States,  and  to  find 
and  train  teacher  leaders.  Throughout 
the  country  there  are  teachers  working 
over  health  education  problems  who  need 
stimulation  and  encouragement. 

Excellence  in  health  education  will 
determine  the  scholarship  awards.  The 
work  of  each  teacher  is  to  be  measured 
through  her  plans,  her  children's  work, 
and  her  children's  health.  As  health 
education  in  its  ideal  form  must  carry 
over  into  everyday  life  the  proper  health 
habits,  this  last  measuring  rod  for  each 
contestant  is  the  most  important.  All 
the  posters  and  plays  and  exercise  books 
done  by  the  boys  and  girls  themselves, 
all  the  methods  and  devices  employed 
by  the  teacher,  will  be  considered. 

A  number  of  conditions  control  the 
awards.  In  the  first  place  the  offer  is 
made  to  teachers  in  cities  having  a 
population  of  50,000  or  more.  Ex- 
ception is  made  of  States  having  no 
cities  of  such  population.  A  satis- 
factory number  of  applicants  in  each  city 
must  agree  to  form  a  local  competing 
group.  Only  teachers  of  the  first  nine 
grades  are  eligible  for  scholarships,  which 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  several 
consecutive  months'  work,  ending  not 
later  than  May  15,  1924.  Scholarships 
may  be  used  for  summer  school  courses  at 
accredited  teacher-training  centers  in  the 
summer  of  1924  or  for  work  in  accredited 
colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools 
during  the  school  year  1924-25. 

A  local  committee  on  awards  will 
choose  from  the  local  group  of  competing 
teachers  the  three  contestants  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  have  done  the 
best  work.  Tliese  three  names  will  be 
submitted  to  the  committee  on  awards 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Association 
as  a  basis  for  final  choice.  In  each  of 
the  thirty  or  more  competing  cities 
contest  work  has  already  begun  and 
scholarship  applicants  are  enthusiastically 
drawing  up  their  best  plans. 
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Turn  Good  Intentions  into  Channels  of  Objective 

Achievement 

Daydreams   Merely  Means  of  Gratifying  Wishes  for  Which  No    Technique  Exists, 

Education   Ought  to   Give    Technique  for  Harnessing    Wish   to  Reality.    Examples 

Illustrate  Application  of  Method 

By  JESSIE  TAFT. 
Director  Dtparimtni  of  Child  Study,  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsyloania 


IN  AT  LEAST  one  respect  the  child 
is  the  equal  of  the  man — he  "wishes" 
as  hard  at  5  as  he  does  at  50.  It  is 
this  capacity  for  wishing  without  the 
power  or  means  to  work  out  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  wish  objectively  by  one's 
own  direct  efforts  which  makes  most  of 
the  maladjustment  in  the  world  of  human 
beings. 

The  wish  of  the  child  outruns  his 
capacity  for  realization  in  terms  of  reality. 
In  very  truth  he  reaches  for  the  moon, 
and  his  technique,  crying  or  extending 
the  arms,  proves  to  have  no  relation  to 
the  world  of  fact.  This  failure  in  tech- 
nique does  not  lessen  the  intensity  and 
reality  of  his  wish  to  bring  into  subjection 
the  content  of  his  environment.  The 
wish  remains  and  pushes  the  organism 
on  into  some  kind  of  action  appropriate 
or  inappropriate.  If  no  suitable  methods, 
no  appropriate  tools  are  at  hand,  then  the 
wish  impels  the  use  of  substitutes.  It  is 
a  moving,  seeking,  restless  force  which  is 
always  impatient  for  fulfillment  and  ready 
to  use  any  short  cut  to  satisfaction,  the 
less  effort  and  time  required  the  better. 
The  child  wants  the  bottle  but  will  use 
his  thumb  in  the  meantime  if  that  is  the 
best  he  can  do  for  himself.  It  is  not  a 
fulfillment  in  terms  of  objective  fact,  it  is 
in  part  an  imaginary,  self -deceiving  ful- 
fillment, but  it  gives  pleasure  and  satisfies 
the  pressure  of  the  inner  craving  for  some 
kind  of  relieving  action. 

Discreparxy  Between  Desire  and  Realization 

It  is  this  tendency  to  separation  be- 
tween the  wish  and  the  external  world, 
this  discrepancy  between  desire  and 
ability  to  realize  it  in  terms  of  fact, 
which  makes  life  a  problem  both  to  chil- 
dren and  grown-ups.  Our  wishes  are  not 
always  accompanied  by  commensurate 
ability  to  manipulate  all  the  reality  in- 
volved in  their  satisfaction.  Because  of 
this  inequality  and  the  persistent  pressure 
of  the  wish  undeterred  by  our  inadequacy 
we  human  beings  from  infancy  on  spend 
infinite  time  and  energy  in  supplying  sops 
and  substitutes  which  can  be  obtained 
without  complete  regard  for  the  facts  of  a 
real  world. 

The  baby  is  so  completely  without 
equipment  for  dealing  with  reality  first 


hand  that  he  has  to  depend  upon  indirect 
influence  almost  entirely.  He  gets  very 
bad  habits,  too;  and  some  of  us  spend  our 
lives  trying  to  escape  the  patterns  infancy 
sets  up.  The  baby's  crying  obtains 
gratification  for  his  wishes  as  long  as  his 
parents  respond.  He  will  tend  to  hold 
on  to  this  subjective  method,  because  it 
is  easier  than  learning  to  talk  or  make 
specific  motions,  as  long  as  he  gets  what 
he  wants. 

Lea/is  to  AchievemerU  in  Phantasy 

As  his  wishes  evolve  and  crying  no 
longer  serves  he  is  forced  to  learn  techniques 
that  have  more  relation  to  the  facts — 
that  is,  more  objective  methods.  Still, 
his  parents  do  much  of  the  work  and  he 
will  impose  and  enjoy  his  power  just  as 
long  as  reality  allows  him  to.  He  has 
such  a  weU-developed  wishing  equipment 
and  such  a  meager  equipment  for  han- 
dling things  and  situations  that  he  can  not 
wait  to  be  successful  and  powerful  until 
he  actually  possesses  the  techniques. 
While  we  are  trying  to  develop  his  con- 
tacts with  a  real  world  he  leaps  to  glory 
and  achievement  in  phantasy.  He  can 
not  endure  the  pain  of  his  own  feeble 
state,  the  strangeness  and  terror  of  a 
world  over  which  he  has  no  control.  In 
his  dreams  he  conquers  the  earth.  The 
fairy  story  is  the  child  gaining  power  and 
control  in  a  world  of  his  own  making. 
In  daily  life  he  identifies  himself  with  the 
policeman,  the  driver,  the  conductor,  the 
engineer,  the  soldier,  and  all  those  who 
seem  to  him  to  be  running  things. 

Not  only  daydreams,  night  dreams,  and 
phantasy  are  used  to  gratify  wishes  for 
which  no  real  techniques  exist,  but  all 
sorts  of  inappropriate  behavior  reactions 
which  make  other  people  obey  us  and  do 
for  us,  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  subjective 
weapons  such  as  tantrums,  illness,  physi- 
cal symptoms — these  gratify  the  desire 
to  experience  a  feeling  of  power  and  con- 
trol and  also  obtain  definite  pleasures. 
Delinquent  behavior,  obstinacy,  all  sorts 
of  responses  have  to  do  with  the  failure  of 
the  child  to  gain  expression  of  his  wishes 
and  needs  in  accordance  with  the  real 
world. 

You  can  see  how  this  opens  up  the  en- 
tire problem  of  education.     What  is  edu- 


cation? At  least,  what  ought  education 
to  be  if  not  an  attempt  to  give  the  child 
techniques  for  his  wishes?  to  harness  the 
wish  to  reality?  to  substitute  objective 
methods  and  interests  for  subjective 
ones?  We  have  to  teach  our  children  so 
skillfully  that  they  can  get  satisfactions 
and  a  feeling  of  power  and  adequacy  out 
of  the  control  they  have  acquired  over 
real  materials.  A  boy  who  has  learned  a 
technique  for  transforming  raw  material 
into  something  he  wants,  in  any  field,  has 
a  weapon,  a  real  defense,  and  a  legitimate 
basis  for  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  su- 
periority. In  time  he  will  prefer  the 
thrill  of  actual  conquest  of  reality  to  the 
thrill  of  dream  victory.  We  prefer 
dreams  only  because  we  can  not  face  our 
own  inadequacies  and  the  perils  of  real 
achievement. 

This  Type  Aooids  Dariger  of  Conflict 

Sammy  is  a  beautiful  child  of  10,  whose 
detachment  from  the  world  he  lives  in  is 
at  times  startling.  His  desires  are  in- 
tense, his  capacity  to  put  them  over  in  a 
social  world  is  comparatively  undeveloped. 
His  method  is  to  try  to  be  entirely  indi- 
vidualistic, never  to  compete  or  want 
what  others  have.  If  desire  bids  fair  to 
be  defeated,  he  withdraws  desire.  All  of 
his  methods  are  evasive.  He  is  most 
charming  to  everyone,  particularly  adults; 
but  if  there  is  any  danger  of  conflict,  he 
merely  goes  away,  saving  himself  if  neces- 
sary by  righteous  indignation  which  is  too 
proud  to  fight  or  by  a  sudden  preference 
for  another  activity  alluringly  described" 
to  those  he  is  deserting.  Punishments  he 
turns  into  opportunities  and  delightful 
pastimes.  In  many  ways  Sammy  is  not 
a  coward.  He  can  perform  daring  feats, 
but  he  always  tends  to  evade  any  new  ex- 
perience in  which  he  anticipates  failure  or 
competition.  He  adores  tools,  but  does 
not  want  to  be  taught  to  use  them. 
Teaching  implies  a  standard  which  he 
may  fail  to  meet. 

Boastful  RomoTKing  Compensates  for  Inability 

He  often  talked  about  his  experiences  at 
the  seashore  and  gave  dramatic  rehearsals 
of  his  skill  as  a  swimmer,  illustrated  by 
use  of  the  tub  bath.  In  the  spring  he  was 
entered  in  a  swimming  class.  At  the  first 
session  he  was  there  without  a  bathing 
suit,  and,  of  course,  could  not  go  in.  The 
next  time  he  explained  that  his  mother 
didn't  want  him  to  go  in  until  his  cold 
was  better.  The  third  time  he  wasn't 
there.  Investigation  and  actual  testing 
showed  that  Sammy  had  a  resistance  to 
the  water,  had  not  learned  to  swim,  and 
had  been  compensating  by  this  boastful 
romancing.  The  teacher  went  to  work 
on  the  problem  and  Sammy  is  by  now  a 
real  swimmer.  In  other  lines  the  slow 
development  from  subjective  satisfactions 
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to  objective  accomplishment  is,  we  believe, 
gradually  taking  place. 

Jane  is  a  child  of  11  who  possesses  un- 
usual physical  strength  and  skill  and 
many  lovable  qualities, '  but  is  below 
average  in  intelligence.  She  is,  in  truth, 
a  dull  child  and  often  finds  herself  unable 
to  hold  up  her  end  with  a  group  of  children 
of  her  age.  If  physical  strength  does  not 
sufiSce  she  will  go  away  or  will  use  ridicule 
or  obstinacy  and  often  succeeds  in  arous- 
ing the  group  to  unavaiUng  fury  while 
she,  enjoying  the  sweets  of  power,  dances 
about  tantalizingly  on  the  outskirts,  too 
fleet  to  capture.  Another  outlet — a  good 
one — is  found  in  her  care  of  younger 
children  with  whom  she  can  feel  adequate. 
She  also  makes  the  most  of  her  physical 
skills,  not  naturally  but  because  intelli- 
gent schooling  has  developed  all  of  her 
abilities  to  the  utmost. 

Direct  Factual  Attack  on  Environment 

Arthur,  a  boy  of  10,  illustrates  a 
direct  factual  attack  on  the  environment. 
He  is  an  able  child,  robust  but  decidedly 
undersized  and  not  up  to  children  of  his 
age  in  motor  coordinations.  He  can  not 
catch  a  ball  very  well;  he  doesn't  run  as 
well  as  his  friends;  he  can't  wrestle  as 
successfully.  His  attitude  toward  his 
physical  inferiority  is  perfectly  straight- 
forward. He  admits  it  to  himself  and 
to  others;  he  is  never  blinded  to  the  weak 
points  in  his  performance,  although  he  is 
often  unhappy  about  them.  He  is  able 
enough  to  compensate  in  intellectual 
achievement,  but  no  indication  of  such 
compensation  is  seen,  although  he  does 
good  work.  His  method  is  shown  in  his 
handling  of  his  intense  desire  to  stand  on 
his  head  as  well  as  the  little  girl  next 
door.  When  he  first  had  this  desire,  the 
expression  of  it  was  entirely  beyond  his 
ability.  Instead  of  resenting  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  beaten  by  a  girl,  be- 
littling her  accomplishment  or  directing 
his  ambition  elsewhere,  he  expressed  loud 
admiration  and  asked  for  pointers.  He 
watched  her  feats  with  an  analjrtic  eye, 
accepted  all  her  explanations  and  in- 
struction, and  at  bedtime  he  practiced  on 
the  bed  before  being  tucked  in.  Some- 
times he  expressed  disgust  or  gave  up  in 
despair,  but  kept  at  it  with  a  dogged 
persistence  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
analyzing  his  failures,  criticizing  and 
altering  his  methods  until  success  crowned 
his  efforts.  Then,  instead  of  using  his 
achievement  to  prove  his  equality  with 
his  original  rival,  he  settled  down  to  a 
real  enjoyment  of  his  newly  acquired 
control.  It  was  prized  for  itself,  quite 
apart  from  its  competitive  value. 

ChiUish  Faults  Cured  by  Actual  School  Treatment 

Other  forms  of  compensatory  use  of 
energy  are  more  in  evidence  among  de- 


pendent and  delinquent  children,  although 
they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  such 
groups.  I  refer  to  the  very  childish 
pleasure-giving  activities  which  are  used 
in  a  perfectly  blind  fashion,  such  as  bed 
wetting,  thumb  sucking,  excessive  candy 
eating,  absorption  in  excreta,  and  mas- 
turbation. These  often  seem  to  have  no 
relation  to  thwarted  impulses,  but  they 
tend  to  disappear  when  the  environ- 
mental conditions  are  made  stimulating 
and  conducive  to  the  development  of 
more  active,  aggressive,  and  objective  be- 
havior, particularly  when  a  satisfying 
home  background  or  active  school  treat- 
ment is  provided. 

Irxreased  Field  of  Wish  at  Adolescence 

At  adolescence  the  separation  between 
wish  and  reality  is  greatly  heightened. 
There  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  field  of 
wish.  A  new  urge  becomes  prominent, 
and  there  are  no  techniques  developed 
equal  to  the  rush  of  desire  for  social  ap- 
proval and  sex  success.  You  see  how 
naturally  there  comes  a  burst  of  religious 
interest,  interest  in  art,  in  theory,  in 
ethics,  in  systems.  Youth  has  to  get 
something  to  control  reality  in  the  interest 
of  this  burst  of  energy,  this  blossoming  of 
desire. 

Here  our  educational  responsibility  is 
great.  We  must  not  allow  the  separation 
between  wish  and  reality  to  go  unbridged 
or  to  be  filled  by  mere  words  or  theory. 
We  need  more  than  ever  to  try  to  supply 
definite  weapons  and  techniques  for  actual 
achievement.  There  was  an  instinct  for 
reality  in  those  primitive  races  who,  in 
the  initiation  ceremonies  of  puberty, 
taught  their  young  men  and  women  defi- 
nite methods  for  charming  the  mate  and 
for  making  good  in  the  sexual  relation- 
ship. Love,  marriage,  children,  work, 
social  relationships,  all  are  realities  which 
can  not  be  met  in  terms  of  wish  only; 
dreams  are  a  poor  substitute  for  objective 
method. 

Task  of  the  Social  Worker 

To  come  down  to  the  present,  to  our 
own  field,  and  the  social  worker.  What 
is  our  task  to-day  in  social  work?  Is  it 
not  harnessing  the  wish  to  a  definite,  scien- 
tific method — a  real  technique,  even 
though  that  technique  be  still  in  the  mak- 
ing? The  student  who  feels  a  call  to 
social  work,  the  volunteer,  the  board 
member,  all  of  these  in  the  beginning  are 
too  frequently  motivated  by  the  ^'wish" 
only,  and  it  may  be  an  urge  which  has  its 
basis  in  needs  of  their  own  quite  apart 
from  any  knowledge  of  social  work  or 
what  it  really  involves.  They  want  to  do 
good,  to  save,  to  help,  to  sublimate,  to 
fill  their  lives  because  death  or  failure  has 
left  them  barren,  or  it  is  the  cry  of  adoles- 
cent youth,  eager  to  save  the  world,  its 


hands  empty  save  for  dreams  and  desires 
to  do  some  vague  indefinite  good  to  an 
equally  vague  and  indefinite  humanity. 

How  many  of  us  have  drifted  into  social 
work  on  the  urge  of  our  own  subjective 
needs  and  the  lack  of  any  equipment 
which  would  fit  us  for  definite  work  in 
other^^ds?  Saving,  helping  others  is  a 
great  consolation,  a  bolster  to  a  fainting 
spirit.  There  is  power  and  superiority  in 
the  idea.  Many  a  social  worker  feels 
comfortable  and  at  home  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  in  the  relationship  which  she 
takes  to  her  clients.  She  is  clearly  the 
superior,  she  deals  with  those  less  able 
than  herself,  more  unadjusted.  We  must 
recognize  that  in  social  work  we  attract 
the  seeking  ardent  souls  who  have  not 
found  the  harnessing  of  their  wishes  to 
reality  an  easy  task.  The  job  of  the 
training  school  and  of  us  as  a  professional 
group  is  to  turn  the  good  intentions,  the 
subjective  needs,  the  adolescent  urge  into 
the  channels  of  objective  achievement  and 
into  an  actual  comprehension  of  the  facts 
and  techniques  for  dealing  with  them. 
Without  the  harness  of  technique  the  wish 
becomes  the  instrument  of  ignorance  and 
phantasy  and  separates  us  from  the  world 
of  reality. 

Many  Cities   Provide    Playgrounds 
for  Children 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
to  rescue  and  restore  the  fast  disappear- 
ing playground,  and  to  give  the  growing 
child  something  more  of  earth  than  6 
feet  thereof,  there  has  been  rapid  progress. 

Whereas  in  1900  only  10  cities  in  the 
country  were  known  to  have  public 
playgrounds,  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
recently  sent  out  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  show  that  about  75 
per  cent  of  cities  of  more  than  10,000 
population  now  furnish  their  children 
with  space  to  play,  and  nearly  as  many 
are  providing  playgrounds  for  all  new 
school  buildings.  Doubtless  many  of 
these  school  grounds  are  not  so  large  as 
they  should  be,  for  some  school  super- 
intendents consider  from  10  to  30 
square  feet  adequate  space  per  child. 
A  few,  however,  have  larger  views  on  the 
subject  and  think  200  or  even  300 
square  feet  none  too  much. 

There  is  also  an  increasing  use  of 
school  grounds,  with  supervision  by  special 
or  regular  teachers,  after  school  houre. 
Where  the  regular  teachers  remain  for 
such  work  they  are  paid  from  75  cents 
to  $1.25  per  hour. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Irish 
Free  State,  teachers  in  Ireland  have  been 
voluntarily  learning  and  teaching  the 
Gaelic  language  in  addition  to  the  regular 
curriculum. 
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Nissen,    Baron    Posse,    Enebuske,    Bolin, 
and  others. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  here 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  various  systems. 
So  far  as  the  public  schools  and  colleges 
were  concerned,  the  greatest  rivalry 
centered  on  the  comparative  values  of 
the  German-Jahn,  or  heavy  gymnastics, 
and  the  Swedish-Ling,  or  light  gymnastics. 
Naturally,  the  Jahn  system  flourished  in 
the  schools  of  German-American  cities, 
such  as  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  and  St. 
Louis.  The  tumverein  contributed  much 
to  its  popularity.  The  Swedish-Ling 
system  became  more  widely  used  in 
the  New  England  States,  and  through 
its  well-established  physical  education 
training  schools  gained  much  influence 
in  the  West. 

Gymnasia  DtiicaUi  to  Students'  Health 

So  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  various 
systems  of  physical  training  had  their 
origin  as  health  measures.  In  fact,  the 
two  national  systems — German  and  Swed- 
ish— were  nourished  in  the  atmosphere 
of  war  and  preparation  for  war.  When 
gymnasia  were  built  at  our  educational 
institutions — the  first  at  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  Amherst,  1860 — they  were  dedicated 
to  the  health  of  the  students.  It  was 
assumed  at  that  time  that  physical  train- 
ing was  practically  the  only  known 
approach  to  health  and  strength.  It 
was  regarded  by  its  enthusiasts  as  the 
catholicon  of  disease  prevention  and  cure. 
They  claimed  that  u  one  would  but  in- 
dulge daily  in  prescribed  gymnastics  and 
calisthenics  the  perfection  of  health  and 
strength  would  be  realized  and  main- 
tained. Even  to-day  some  of  our  much- 
advertised  physical  culturists,  through 
the  media  of  their  colorful  magazines, 
would  have  us  believe  that  physical  exer- 
cise is  the  one  approach  to  health. 

No  Single  Approach  to  Physical  Perfection 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  early  systems  of  physical  education 
were  devised  before  the  sciences  now 
making  up  modern  hygiene  and  public 
health  had  been  developed.  With  the 
introduction  and  growth  of  physiology, 
biochemistry,  bacteriology,  pathology, 
and  closely  allied  medical  sbujects,  we 
began  to  realize  more  and  more  that 
there  is  no  single  approach  to  health 
and  physical  perfection.  Indeed,  we  have 
learned  that  there  are  many  factors  which 
are  of  even  greater  importance  in  the 
maintenance  of  health  than  daily  exercise. 
Malnutrition,  focal  and  other  infections, 


impaired  elimination  of  the  body's  waste 
matter,  insufficient  rest  and  sleep,  faulty 
habits  of  living,  nervous  instability — any 
of  these  may  contribute  far  more  to  a 
"breakdown"  than  does  neglect  of  exer- 
cise. Again,  we  have  learned  that  there 
is  little  in  the  usual  physical  educa- 
tion that  will  greatly  help  subnormals, 
although  some  physical  educators  place 
great  emphasis  on  this  particular  objective. 

Rise  of  School  Health  Mocement 

Physical  education  failed  to  keep  up 
with  and  to  utilize  the  important  contri- 
butions to  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  made  by  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing medical  sciences.  Of  necessity,  the 
school  health  movement  had  its  inception. 
With  a  view  of  controlling  communicable 
diseases,  Boston  in  1894,  Philadelphia  in 
1896,  and  New  York  in  1897  began  inspec- 
tion of  school  children  when  epidemics 
threatened.  Physicians  came  to  the 
schools  in  these  three  cities  to  inspect 
pupils  suspected  of  having  contagious  dis- 
eases. Pupils  found  to  be  infected  were 
taken  out  of  the  schools  and  isolated  or 
quarantined.  These  beginning  adven- 
tures in  school  medical  inspection  proved 
to  be  of  inestimable  value.  Not  only 
did  they  show  the  futility  of  closing  schools 
to  prevent  or  block  epidemics,  but  they 
disclosed  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
school  health  activities  to  include  concern 
for  othef  approaches  to  health,  normal 
growth,*Wi^,  physical  development  of 
school  children. 

Interest  in  school  health  began  to 
spread.  School  inspections  brought  to 
light  an  alarming  number  of  physical 
defects,  such  as  malnutrition,  caries  of 
teeth,  enlarged  and  infected  tonsils  and 
adenoids,  defective  hearing  and  vision, 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  disorders,  etc.  In 
fact,  physical  examinations  of  school  chil- 
dren indicate  that  70  per  cent  have  actual 
or  potential  physical  defects. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  interest 
in  personnel  and  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  health  activi- 
ties came  to  be  largely  outside  of  physical 
education.  To  state  it  more  forcibly, 
nine-tenths,  or  even  more,  of  those  interests 
and  activities  concerned  with  the  health, 
normal  growth,  and  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  school  children  were  included  in 
the  school  hygiene  movement  which  was 
quite  apart  from  physical  education. 

Play  Movement  and  Dscline  of  Physical  Education 

It  is  a  rather  sad  commentary  on  physi- 
cal education  that,  although  created  as  a 
health  measure,  it  failed  to  keep  up  with 
and  apply  the  important  contributions  of 
the  medical  sciences,  and  thus  failed  to 
serve  adequately  the  health  needs  of  our 
schools.  It  got  off  on  the  wrong  track. 
It   became   largely    concerned   with   the 


methods  and  technique  of  exercise.  The 
disciples  of  Jahn  had  endless  controver- 
sies with  the  followers  of  Ling  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  systems.  Again 
new  method  and  technique  cults  sprouted 
forth,  each  proclaiming  the  superiority  of 
its  particular  method.  Time  and  effort 
devoted  to  the  technique  controversy  was 
largely  wasted,  for,  after  all,  systems  of 
exercise  are  not  the  important  thing. 

The  old  systems  of  physical  training 
suffered  a  severe  blow  with  the  rise  of  the 
play  movement  in  this  country,  which 
centers  about  the  year  1900  and  has  had 
a  rapid  and  widespread  growth.  The 
new  psychology  with  its  recognition  of 
the  tremendous  r61e  that  the  instincts 
and  emotions  play  in  the  activities, 
growth,  and  education  of  the  child;  the 
development  of  biology  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  evolution  to 
educational  processes;  and  Jthe  new  social 
order — all  contributed  to  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  play  movement.  "Let 
us  utilize  and  direct  the  play  instincts  of 
children  for  our  physical  education  and 
abandon  all  formal  gymnastic  and 
calisthenic  drills"  was  the  challenge  of 
the  new  play  enthusiast. 

Play  Has  Become  Largely  Educational 

Naturally,  as  play  is  healthful,  in- 
structive, and  popular,  it  began  to  domi- 
nate physical  education.  One  serious 
difficulty,  however,  with  the  play  move- 
ment is  that  it  has  becpme  largely 
emotional,  and  when  emotions  dominate 
any  movement  there  are  dangers  ahead. 
Mankind  is  born  with  certain  funda- 
mental instincts  which  run  to  physical 
competition,  emulation,  rivalry,  and 
desire  for  mastery.  Furthermore,  one 
can  indulge  and  gratify  these  funda- 
mental and  impelling  interests  not  only 
by  actual  participation  in  competitive 
sports  and  games  but  by  looking  on. 
Hence,  the  rapid  rise  and  domination  of 
athletics — professional,  intercollegiate, 
and  interscholastic,  and  the  building  of 
bleachers  and  stadia  for  seating  many 
thousand  spectators.  In  our  colleges 
and  even  in  our  high  schools  play  became 
specialized.  By  specialized  play  I  mean 
that  the  main  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
special  training  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  students  for  competitive  per- 
formances. This  in  itself  has  contributed 
little  that  is  worth  while  u)  the  physical 
welfare  of  our  schools.  The  play  move- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  the  fourth  era 
in  the  history  of  physical  education  in  our 
country. 

Physical  Education  to  the  Front  Again 

The  appalling  revelations  of  the  draft 
examinations,  wherein  it  was  found  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
youth  were  unable  to  pass  the  ordinary 
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tests  for  normal  physical  fitness,  and  the 
findings  of  physical  examinations  in  our 
schools  have  been  directly  responsible 
for  a  renewal  of  interest  in  physical 
education.  The  term  "physical  edu- 
cation'* is  regarded  by  people  in  general 
as  fundamentally  a  health  measure. 
Somehow  or  other,  our  citizens  have 
come  to  accept  the  term  "physical 
training  or  education'*  as  an  activity 
wholly  concerned  with  health.  Because 
of  this  conception,  twenty-five  or  more 
States,  since  1915  have  enacted  laws 
whereby  physical  education  and  health 
teaching  and  supervision  are  made  com- 
pulsory in  their  public  schools. 

Thus,  physical  education  has  come  to 
the  front  again — established  firmly  in  the 
schools  of  many  States  by  statute.  The 
prime  object  of  this  legislation  was  to 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  school 
children — to  achieve  positive  health  and 
physical  efficiency. 

Physical  Education  Depends  on  InUlUient 
Inlerfiretation 

With  the  establishment  of  physical 
education  by  State  legislation  we  note  the 
fifth  era  in  its  development  and  progress 
in  the  United  States.  Whether  it  will 
stand  the  test  of  the  times  will  depend 
upon  an  intelligent  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  its  genuine  objectives  and 
functions. 

Physical  educators  in  recent  years  have 
been  doing  all  in  their  power  to  meet  the 
new  demands,  but  they  find  that  in  many 
quarters  the  school  health  movement  has 
taken  over  and  incorporated  in  its  inter- 
ests and  activities  most  of  the  approaches 
to  health  promotion — positive  health  and 
physical  eflSciency.  Furthermore,  the 
school  health  agencies  now  control  the 
machineries  of  communicable-disease  pre- 
vention and  control.  In  other  words,  the 
school  health  service,  including  its  staff 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses,  is  best 
prepared  to  handle  most  of  the  positive 
health  and  physical  efficiency  program  of 
the  school.  While  physical  education  was 
concerning  itself  chiefly  with  technique, 
methods,  and  devices  for  gymnastics, 
calisthenics,  games,  plays,  and  athletics, 
important  approaches  to  health  and  physi- 
cal efficiency  brought  forward  by  rapidly- 
developing  biological,  hygienic,  and  medi- 
cal sciences  had  been  appreciated  and 
applied  by  other  school  health  agencies. 

Physical  Education  Combined  with  School  Health 

In  its  attempt  to  assert  itself  and  to 
convince  itself  and  the  public  of  its  value, 
finding  its  traditional  field  fairly  well  cov- 
ered by  the  school  health  movement  and 
wishing  more  or  less  independence  of  the 
school  health  agency,  physical  education 
began  to  cast  about  for  other  objectives 
outside  of  those  concerned  with  the  body. 
It  found  them  in  a  large  measure  in  cer- 


tain mental,  moral,  and  social  values, 
that  physical  education  claims  are  the 
invariable  products,  particularly  of  games, 
sports,  and  athletics.  As  a  result,  in  at 
least  one  State  there  is  a  State  director 
of  physical  education  and  a  State  director 
of  school  health.  The  objectives  found 
are  named  as  follows:  Obedience,  subor- 
dination, self-sacrifice,  cooperation,  friend- 
liness, loyalty,  capacity  for  leadership, 
fair  play,  sportsmanship,  self-confidence, 
self-control,  mental  and  moral  poise,  good 
•  spirits,  alertness,  resourcefulness,  decision, 
perseverance,  courage,  aggressiveness,  in- 
itiative. 

"Backrio-the-Body"  Movement  Wanted 

Leading  educators  who  have  given 
serious  thought  to  these  mental,  moral, 
and  social  objectives  claimed  for  physical 
education  by  physical  educators  do  not 
feel  that  physical  education  can  stand  on 
these  pretensions.  Professor  Snedden, 
among  others,  has  said:  "It  will  serve  no 
useful  purpose  for  the  supporters  of 
physical  education  to  urge  as  primary  or 
even  as  important  secondary  objectives 
of  their  proposed  program  objectives  of 
social,  civic,  or  moral  education."  Again 
these  schoolmen  feel  that  the  numerous 
virtues  enumerated  above  are  to  be 
reached  far  more  effectively  through 
other  channels  than  that  offered  by 
physical  education.  In  fact,  these  at- 
tributes, in  reality,  are  among  the  sought- 
after  objectives  in  all  education.  There- 
fore, schoolmen  want  to  see  a  back-to-the- 
body  movement  on  the  part  of  phy<?icai 
education.  This  is  certain,  that  no  system 
of  physical  education  in  our  public  school 
system  will  survive  and  flourish  unless  it 
has  the  closest  cooperation  of  schoolmen 
and  unless  its  objectives  meet  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  general  educator. 
Physical  education  must  be  a  part  of  the 
school  system. 

Physical  education,  in  order  to  survive, 
must  have  an  important  and  particular 
job  to  do — and  this  job,  one  that  is 
not  covered  by  some  other  interest  and 
activity  in  the  school.  According  to 
schoolmen,  seeing  to  it  that  every  child 
is  not  only  given  an  opportunity  but  is 
required  to  develop  and  maintain  a  sound, 
vigorous,  and  harmoniously  developed 
body  is  the  big  job  of  physical  education. 
But,  as  has  already  been  stated,  there  are 
many  approaches  to  health  and  physical 
efficiency,  some  of  these  are  already  in 
charge  of  and  can  be  handled  best  by 
health  agencies  other  than  that  which  has 
been  known  as  physical  education. 
Hence,  proper  relationships  between  phy- 
sical education  and  these  agencies  must 
be  established. 

School's  Health  Service  and  Physical  Education 

In  meetings  of  public  health  workers 
and  school  hygienists  it  is  frequently  my 


duty,  to  defend  physical  education  as 
something  more  than  a  health  problem, 
that  it  is  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
health  and  normal  growth  through  proper 
exercise,  etc.,  but  that  it  includes  other 
objectives  as  well.  While  at  meetings  of 
physical  educators  it  is  frequently  my 
duty  to  emphasize  the  health  side  of  the 
physical  education  program. 

Let  us  assume  that  both  the  school 
health  service  and  physical  education  are 
fundamentally  interested  in  the  positive 
health  and  physical  efficiency  of  school 
children.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  no  reason 
why  separate  administration  should  be 
maintained.  Independent  supervision 
leads  to  duplication,  friction,  misunder- 
standing, economic  waste,  and,  worst  of 
all,  to  poor  results.  Some  phases  of  the 
work  may  be  overemphasized,  others 
slighted. 

To  combine  them  under  one  general 
supervision  is  the  -logical  thing  to  do. 
But  before  doing  so  a  new  type  of  super- 
visor of  school  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion must  be  trained. 

Not  Prepared  to  Supervise  Health  SerHu 

Although  physical  education  may  have 
important  objectives  which  are  only  re- 
motely related  to  health,  such  as  har- 
monious development,  neuro-muscular 
control  and  precision,  recreation,  guidance 
of  fundamental  instincts  in  play,  develop- 
ing certain  desirable  social  and  moral 
qualities,  etc.,  it  also  controls  one  of  the 
important  approaches  to  positive  health 
and  physical  efficiency — proper  physical 
exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tradi- 
tional training  in  physical  education  does 
not  prepare  one,  in  any  way,  to  supervise 
other  phases  of  the  school's  health  8er\'ice. 
And  yet,  to  repeat,  the  interest  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  health  service  and  of 
physical  education  center  on  the  human 
body  in  attaining  and  maintaining  health 
and  physical  efficiency.  Both  ai%  inter- 
ested in  physical  examinations,  in  follow- 
up  procedures,  in  physical  efficiency  tests. 
In  many  phases  of  the  work  there  is  an 
overlapping  of  interests  and  activities. 

Now,  the  public  is  not  willing  to  sup- 
port, in  our  school  system,  two  separate 
agencies  which  are  concerned  primarily 
with  the  sound,  vigorous,  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  body.  Nor  do  our 
school  administrators  want  this  arrange- 
ment. To  reiterate,  too  much  mis- 
understanding, lack  of  sympathy^  fric- 
tion, duplication  and  academic  and 
economic  loss  are  the  invariable  results 
of  a  dual  administration  of  the  schoors 
physical  welfare  activities. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  state  that 
in  presenting  this  discussion,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  places  where  physical 
education  and  school  health  have  been 
efficiently  correlated. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian,  Bureau  of  Education. 


Baker,  S.  Josephine.  The  growing 
child.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  com- 
pany, 1923.  ix,  230  p.  front.,  plates. 
12*'. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  child  hygiene,  Department  of  health,  New  Ywk 
city.  The  volume  deals  with  the  health  problems 
of  the  younger  children,  from  two  to  six  years  of  age. 
Because  during  this  age  period  the  child  is  partic- 
ularly susceptible  to  many  contagious  diseases  and 
to  many  of  the  more  common  infectious  diseases, 
large  space  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  methods  of 
controlling  these  diseases  and  caring  for  them  at 
home .  The  importance  of  pre ven  tion  of  disease  and 
methods  whereby  children  may  be  kept  well  are  also 
emphasized.  Information  and  guidance  are  af- 
forded for  teacher,  mother,  and  nurse. 

BoLTON,  Frederick  Elmer.  Everyday 
psychology  for  teachers.  New  York, 
Chicago  [etc.]  C.  Scribner's  sons  [1923]. 
443  p.     fold,     diagr.     8°. 

A  new  text  in  educational  psychology,  for  the 
shaping  of  which  the  author  acknowledges  bis  par 
ticular  Indebtedness  to  the  Influence  of  three  great 
Americans— O.  Stanley  Hall,  William  James,  and 
John  Dewey. 

Downey,  June  E.  The  will-tempera- 
ment and  its  testing.  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 
1923      V,  339  p.     diagrs.     12®. 

This  study  deals  with  the  relatively  permanent 
human  quality  which  the  author  terms  will-tem- 
perament. She  believes  temperament  to  be  deter- 
mined (1)  by  the  amount  of  nerve  energy  possessed 
by  the  Individual  and  (2)  by  the  tendency  for  such 
energy  to  express  Itself  immediately  in  motor 
reaction.  In  order  to  measure  this  quality,  the 
Downey  will-tempenunent  tests  have  been  devised. 
The  investigations  and  experiments  presented  in 
this  book  indicate  that  the  results  of  the  will-tem- 
perament tests  may  be  used  to  judge  an  individual's 
innate  |oroe,  self-confidence,  adaptability,  power  of 
restraint,  patience  in  detailed  work,  and  other 
qualities  most  important  for  success  in  life. 

Grizzell,  Emit  Duncan.  Origin  and 
development  of  the  high  school  in  New 
England  before  1865.  [New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1923]  xvii,  428 
p.    front.,  plates,  tables.     12®. 

Thesis  In  education  (Ph.  D.)— University  of 
Penns^vania,  Philadelphia,  1922. 

According  to  Prof.  Arthur  J.  Jones  in  the  introduce 
tion,  this  study  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
history  of  education.  The  author  conclusively 
shows  that  the  public  high  school,  in  New 
Engird  at  least,  is  distinctively  American 
both  in  organization  and  purpose.  He  not  only 
demonstrates  the  indigenous  character  of  the  high 
school,  but  also  points  out  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant political,  economic,  and  social  influences 
that  have  caused  its  phenomenal  growth.  The  work 
is  based  on  the  results  of  investigation  of  the  original 
KNiices  of  information  throughout  the  New  England 
States. 

McMillan,  Margaret.  Education 
through  the  imagination.  [2d  ed.] 
London,  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  ltd.  [1923] 
208  p.    illus.,  plates.     12*». 


a  rewritten  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  book,  with 
a  preface  by  J.  L.  Paton,  who  writes  that  the  hardest 
task  of  all  in  education  is  to  keep  alive  amidst  the 
actual  the  vision  of  the  ideal.  This  work  is  both 
practical  and  mystic— practical  because  it  is  begotten 
of  experience  and  mystic  because  it  hte  vision  for 
the  future.  The  creative  energy  of  children  is  such 
an  important  factor  in  their  lives  that  it  should  be 
carefully  developed,  and  the  author,  after  defining 
what  creative  energy  is,  endeavors  to  indicate  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  finds  its  manifestation  at 
the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  to  determine  its  place 
and  functicHi  in  primary  education. 

Mansb RIDGE,  Albert.  The  older  uni- 
versities of  England,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. London,  Bombay  [etc.]  Long- 
mans, Green  &  co.,  1923.  xxiv,  296  p. 
plates.     8°. 

This  account  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
has  not  studied  in  these  institutions,  but  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  "extra-mural"  work, 
designed  to  extend  their  advantages  to  the  many 
working  men  and  womea  who  possess  an  interest 
in,  and  a  capacity  for,  scholarship  and  advanced 
thought.  Mr.  Mansbridge  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  commission  of  1919-22  on  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  is  nominated  in  a  bill 
before  Parliament  as  a  statutory  commissioner  on  the 
University  of  Oxford.  The  book  is  based  upon  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Lowell  institute,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  March,  1922,  and 
presents  the  history,  constitution,  mind,  and  spirit 
of  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Meiklejohn,  Alexander.  Freedom  and 
the  college.  New  York  and  London, 
The  Century  co.  [1923]  xiv,  231  p. 
12^ 

A  collection  of  papers  which  express  the  author's 
views  on  various  phases  of  educational  policy  are 
given  in  this  book.  With  reference  to  the  college 
faculty,  he  discusses  the  question.  To  whom  are  we 
responsible?  Other  questions  discussed  are,  Is  our 
world  Christian?  and  What  are  college  games  for? 
The  career  is  presented  of  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews, 
a  leader  in  freedom,  and  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  ''the 
machine  dty,"  is  described.  In  the  field  of  college 
administration,  papers  are  included  dealing  with  the 
theory  of  the  liberal  college,  and  the  unity  and 
reorganization  of  the  curxiculum. 

National  education  association  or 
THE  United  States.  Addresses  and 
proceedings  of  the  sixty-first  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Oakland-San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  July  1-6,  1923.  Vol. 
LXI.  Washington,  D.  C,  National 
education  association,  1923.  xii,  1068 
p.     illus.     8°. 

This  volume  contains  the  addresses  and  proceed- 
ings at  the  gen««l  sessions  of  the  association,  and  at 
the  meetings  of  the  National  council  and  of  the 
various  departments.  The  addresses  and  resolu- 
ticms  made  at  the  World  cmference  on  education, 
held  in  San  Francisco  June  28  to  July  6,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  education  association,  are 
published  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

Robinson,  James  Harvbt.  The  human- 
izing of  knowledge.  New  York,  G.  H. 
Doran  company  [1923]     119  p.     12**. 


According  to  the  author  of  this  book,  specializa> 
tion  places  science  in  danger  of  losing  touch  with 
the  ordinary  man  and  woman.  After  commenting 
on  mankind's  general  indiflference  and  even  hostlL 
ity  to  scientific  truth,  he  pleads  for  the  democrati- 
zation of  scientific  knowledge  and  urges  scientists 
to  express  their  discoveries  and  conclusiops  in  a 
form  which  will  appeal  to  the  great  mass  of  readers. 
Books  on  scientific  subjects  should  bo  prepared  in 
a  way  which,  first,  will  enlist  the  reader's  attention; 
second,  will  present  the  facts  and  information  in 
terms  and  in  an  order  which  will  be  .understood  by 
the  reader;  and,  third,  will  wisely  suggest  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  information  in  its  bearing  on  the 
reader's  thought  and  conduct  and  his  judgment  of 
others.  A  handy  volume  midway  between  a  scien- 
tific treatise  and  a  periodical  article  will  do  best,  it 
is  suggested. 

Rusk,  Rogers  D.  How  to  teach  phys- 
ics. Philadelphia,  Chicago  [etc.]  J.  B. 
Lippincott  company  [1923]  x,  186  p. 
illus.  12®.  (Lippincott's  school  proj- 
ect series,  ed.  by  W.  F.  Russell.) 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  demand 
that  physics  be  taught  in  a  manner  better  suited  to 
the  needs  of  high-school  students  and  in  a  manner 
that  would  more  closely  relate  it  to  life.  This  book 
aims  to  give  the  teacher  or  student  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  teaching  of  physics  by  defining  the  aims 
and  methods  of  the  subject,  by  practical  suggestions 
as  to  the  subject  matter,  and  by  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  development  method  of  presenting  the 
material.  It  emphasizes  the  application  of  modem 
pedagogical  methods  to  physics  as  a  special  subject, 
the  development  of  suitable  teaching  projects,  and 
the  grouping  of  such  projects  about  a  few  fundamen- 
tal principles.  The  book  also  contains  a  survey  of 
the  development  of  physics  and  physics  teaching, 
and  briefly  considers  the  meaning  of  physics  and 
scientific  method. 

Smfth,  David  Eugene.  The  progress  of 
arithmetic  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.], 
Ginn  and  company  [1923]    93  p.    illus. 

The  progress  during  the  past  25  years  and  the 
present  status  of  the  science  of  elementary  arith- 
metic are  here  described.  This  indudesjthe  basic 
principles  In  the  making  of  arthimetic  textbooks 
and  the  development  of  these  principles  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Health  Habits  Taught  Through 
School  Essays 

As  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  health 
habits  to  school  children  the  county  nurse 
and  the  teachers  of  Jefferson  County, 
Colo.,  held  an  essay  contest  on  seven 
subjects:  Eyes,  ears,  teeth,  food,  bathing, 
fresh  air,  and  exercise.  These  essays  were 
part  of  the  regular  school  work,  and  were 
graded  on  penmanship,  spelling,  composi- 
tion, neatness,  artistic  arrangement,  and 
illustrations,  as  well  as  on  subject  matter. 
The  illustrations  were  either  original 
drawings  or  pictures  clipped  from  maga- 
zines. Two  hundred  and  fifty  essays  were 
written  and  illustrated.  From  these  the 
first  and  second  prize  winners  were  se- 
lected. The  prizes  were  pictures  for  the 
classroom,  and  they  were  awarded  to  the 
classes  to  which  the  winning  students  be- 
longed, instead  of  to  the  individuals. 
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Cooperation  Between  Teacher  and  School  Nurse 

Teacher  Should  Inspect  Her  Pupils  Every  Day,  Without  Their  Knowledge. 

Improper  Food  Habits  Fruitful  Cause  of  Physical  Defects.     Township  a 

Convenient  Unit  of  Health  Activities 

By  MARY  CHAYER 
Supervisor  of  School  Nurses,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


THERE  are  many  things  the  teacher 
can  do  in  preparation  for  the 
visit  of  the  nurse.  First,  let  us 
go  over  the  main  objectives  that  the 
nurse  has  in  mind  and  how  she  goes  about 
to  accomplish  her  ends.  The  work  of  the 
nurse  falls  into  four  main  divisions: 

1.  Detection  and  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases. 

2.  Detection  and  correction  of  physical 
defects. 

3.  Sanitary  inspection  of  buildings. 

4.  Health  education  program. 

The  nurse  can  do  little  along  any  of 
these  lines  unless  her  teachers  are  ready 
and  eager  to  help  her. 

Detection  and  Control  of  Conununicahle  Diseases 

State  departments  of  health  usually 
have  a  little  folder  containing  a  list  of 
the  conmion  diseases,  together  with  their 
symptoms.  Get  this  pamphlet  and  study 
it  carefully.  Each  morning,  the  very 
first  hour,  every  teacher  should  make  an 
inspection  of  all  of  her  pupils.  This  takes 
only  a  few  minutes,  and  can  readily  be 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils. 
Some  of  the  things  she  may  observe  are: 
(1)  Whether  children  are  reasonably 
clean;  (2)  whether  heads  are  infested; 
(3)  whether  all  sores  are  covered;  (4) 
whether  any  throats  are  wrapped  up,  as 
if  sore;  (6)  whether  all  children  appear 
well  and  happy. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
children  know  you  are  inspecting  for 
anything  except  cleanliness.  If  a  child 
is  ill,  he  should  be  sent  home  with  a  note 
to  the  parent  stating  clearly  why  you  are 
sending  the  child  home,  and  advising  the 
parent  to  call  a  physician  if  you  think 
the  child  is  quite  iU,  to  keep  the  child  from 
other  children  in  case  of  sore  throat  or 
rash,  and  to  notify  the  township  health 
officers  of  any  suspicious  contagious 
disease. 

Reproaches  Often  Defeat  Purpose 

A  class  insx)ection  should  be  made  a 
pleasant  thing.  Do  not  try  to  catch  the 
child  with  dirty  hands;  pay  attention  to 
the  children  with  clean  hands.  Soon 
those  with  habitually  dirty  hands  will 
want  some  of  the  attention,  too,  and  will 
surprise  you  with  clean  ones.  Be  careful 
not  to  be  sarcastic  about  these  things,  or 
your  purpose  is  defeated.  One  teacher 
said  to  a  child  one  day,  "Why,  Rose,  I 


did  not  know  you  could  be  so  clean." 
As  a  result,  Rose  never  was  clean  from 
that  day  on. 

But  why  make  such  a  fuss  over  clean 
hands?  Because  cleanliness  of  hands  and 
finger  nails  and  teeth,  esp)ecially  before 
meals,  has  a  great  effect  on  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases.  If  children  keep 
fingers  and  pencils  and  other  things  out 
of  their  mouths,  wash  their  hands  thor- 
oughly, clean  their  finger  nails,  and  keep 
their  teeth  free  from  decay,  they  are 
much  less  likely  to  contract  communi- 
cable diseases. 

The  common  defects  found  in  children 
are  defective  teeth,  enlarged  tonsils, 
defective  vision,  underweight,  poor  pos- 
ture. 

Detection  and  Correction  of  Physical  Defects 

Four  if  not  all  five  of  these  defects  can 
be  traced  to  improper  food  habits  either 
of  the  child  during  some  part  of  his  life 
or  improper  diet  of  the  mother  or  both. 
Many  of  the  detects  mentioned  the  teacher 
can  readily  detect.  Among  these  are 
defective  vision  and  underweight.  We 
consider  a  child  who  is  10  per  cent  below 
the  normal  weight  for  his  height  and  age 
as  sufficiently  underweight  to  need  indi- 
vidual attention.  If  these  children  can 
be  made  to  gain  in  weight  about  one-half 
pound  a  month  steadily,  they  usually 
need  not  concern  us  further,  if  they  seem 
well  in  other  ways.  But  every  child 
should  make  a  steady  gain  if  he  is  well. 

Children  usually  have  poor  posture 
because  of  improper  food  habits.  The 
correction  of  one  often  leads  to  the  other. 
It  does  little  good  to  put  the  child  through 
vigorous  physical  exercises  for  poor 
posture,  if  his  nutrition  is  at  fault.  Each 
teacher  can  test  the  eyes  of  her  pupils 
for  poor  vision.  The  use  of  a  Snellen 
eye  chart  is  a  simple  matter,  not  requir- 
ing medical  attention  but  requiring  good 
judgment.  One  can  often  conjecture 
that  a  child  has  some  difficulty  in  his 
nose  or  throat  by  the  way  he  talks. 
Children  often  have  aching  teeth,  which 
usually  means  abscessed  teeth.  After 
weighing  and  measuring  the  child  and 
testing  his  eyes,  the  teacher  should  make 
a  list  of  all  children  who  are  under  10 
per  cent  or  more  underweight,  all  who 
have  defective  vision,  and  any  other 
who  have  a  defect  of  any  kind.     These 


the  nurse  will  see  on  her  first  visit  and 
can  advise  the  teacher  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  Together  they  can  work  out 
some  way  of  getting  these  defecta  cor- 
rected. 

Sanitary  Inspection  of  Building 

Every  teacher  knows  that  a  school 
room  should  be  well  ventilated.  She 
should,  then,  work  out  her  own  system  of 
ventilating  so  that  as  to  insure  the  maxi- 
mum of  fresh  air  every  hour  of  the  day, 
remembering  that  the  best  temperature 
is  68,  never  over  70.  E^h  room  should 
have  a  thermometer,  so  there  may  be  no 
guesswork.  Some  child  may  be  made 
responsible  for  the  hourly  reading  and 
can  call  the  attention  of  the  teacher  to 
ventilation.  The  matter  of  pure  fresh 
drinking  water  in  clean  covered  recep- 
tacles and  individual  drinking  cups  is 
essential.  Some  provision  should  be 
made  for  children  to  wash  their  bands  and 
use  individual  towels,  especially  those 
who  remain  at  school  for  lunch. 

Health  Education  Program. 

By  far  the  biggest  piece  of  work  the 
teacher  can  do  is  to  work  out  an  adequate 
health  education  program,  which  will  be 
made  so  interesting  as  to  function  in  the 
lives  of  the  children. 

In  the  first  three  grades  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  actual  daily  per- 
formance of  the  essential  health  habits. 
This  should  be  continued  through  Xht 
next  three  grades,  with  additional  reasons 
for  these  performances.  In  the  seventh 
to  ninth  grades  the  functions  of  the 
organs,  or  applied  physiology,  should  be 
taught.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so, 
we  should  strive  to  teach,  from  kinder- 
garten through  high  school  the  proper 
methods  of  taking  care  of  our  bodies,  the 
proper  food,  rest,  air,  exercise,  clothing, 
cleanliness,  posture,  etc.  Nurses  furnish 
the  subject  matter  on  health  education, 
but  it  is  the  problem  of  the  teachers  to 
work  out  and  to  use  their  own  teaching 
ability,  to  get  the  thing  to  the  children. 
Teachers  will  wonder  how  they  are  to  find 
time  for  all  this,  together  with  all  their 
other  work,  but  the  secret  lies  in  that  last 
phrase,  '*  together  with  all  their  other 
work,"  in  other  words,  correlation.  I 
know  this  word  is  as  much  overworked  as 
the  "project  method.''  Speaking  of  the 
project  method,  you  have  doubtless  used 
the  store  as  a  project  for  teaching  cur- 
rency and  other  problems  in  arithmetic. 
Did  you  ever  have  a  grocery  store  or  a 
restaurant  that  sold  only  health  foods 
and  gave  the  proper  value  to  milk  and 
the  best  foods  by  advertising  and  posters? 
If  you  should  try  this  project  I  advise  you 
to  study  up  on  food  values,  for  the  children 
will  ask  you  all  sorts  of  questions. 
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Provision  for  Tuberculous  Children 

Minneapolis  Public  School  is  Well  Equipped  for  Care  of  Pupils  Excluded  from  Regular 
Schools  Because  of  Tuberculosis.    Hospital  Ward  for  Those  Who  Require  it.    Children 

Maintain  Class  Standing 


1YMANHURST  School  and  Hospital 
for  Tuberculous  Children  is  main- 
■^  tained  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
school  system  of  the  city  of  Minne- 
apolis.    The  course  of  study  includes  the 


Lymanhurst  School. 

grades  above  kindergarten  and  below  the 
high  school,  but  highnschool  grades  will  be 
added  if  needed.  Children  maintain  their 
standing  with  other  grades  of  the  city,  and 
can  enter  or  leave  Lyman- 
hurst without  detriment  to 
their  standing. 

Admittance  to  the  school 
is  made  upon  a  definite  diag- 
nosis of  active  tuberculosis. 
Children  of  school  age  who 
show  symptoms  suspicious 
of  tuberculosis  are  taken  to 
the  out-patient  clinic  of  the 
Lymanhurst  School.  A  di- 
agnosis of  tuberculosis  ex- 
cludes the  child  from  the 
regular  schools,  and  if  he  is 
able  to  travel  to  and  from 
school  in  the  street  cars,  he  is  obliged 
under  the  compulsory  education  law,  to 
attend  Lymanhurst. 

Once   admitted   to   Lymanhurst  as   a 
student,  a  routine  physical  examination 


make  a  research  study  of  the  child  and 
makes  reports  from  time  to  time.  The 
child  is  under  constant  supervision.  If 
his  condition  seems  to  indicate  it,  or  if 
closer  observation  is  required,  he  is  placed 

in  the  ward  for 

a  limited  period 

under  the  care 

of  the  physician 

and  nurses,  and 

remains  for  the 

entire  24  hours. 

If  the  child  be- 
comes a  candi- 
date for  sanito- 

rium  treatment , 

application     is 

made     to    the 

County  Sanito- 
rium  at  Glen  Lake  and  the  child  is  trans- 
ferred. 

"Sun  lamp  treatment"  is  given  to  all 
children  in  the  school  in  a  room  equipped 


class  being  excused  at  one  time  for  this 
treatment  and  for  weighing.  Tempera- 
tures are  taken  in  the  last  45-minute 
period  of  each  day. 

At  12.30  the  children  pass  through  the 
toilet  and  wash  rooms,  and  into  the  dining 
room,  where  a  full  meal  is  served.  It 
usually  consists  of  soup,  meat,  vegetables, 
a  properly  selected  green  salad,  bread  and 
butter,  milk,  and  dessert.  No  tea  or 
cofifee  is  served. 

From  the  dining  room  children  go 
directly  to  their  cots,  where  they  sleep 


Rest  room. 

is  made  both  to  check  up  on  the  previous 
examination  and  for  further  study.  With 
full   consent  of  the  parents,   specialists 


A  classroom. 

with    two    Hanovia    quartz   lamps.     Six 

children    can    be   treated   at   one    time. 

Shower  baths  are  given  twice  a  week. 
School  begins   at  8.45.     The     children 

come  on  street  cars  and  transportation  is 
furnished  by  the  board  of 
education.  On  arriving  at 
the  school  a  light  meal  of 
cereal  or  gruel  and  milk 
is  given  them.  In  cold 
weather  hot  milk  or  cocoa 
is  added. 

From  9  to  11  children 
attend  classes  in  the  open 
air  rooms,  which  are  kept 
at  45°;  they  wear  Eskimo 
suits.  From  11  to  11.30 
is  a  recess  period,  during 
which  another  light  meal  is 
given   them.      From    11.30 

to  12.30  they  remain  in  the  classroom. 
The  regular  sun-lamp  treatments  are 

given  between  9  a.  m.  and  12.30,  an  entire 


Hospital  ward. 

till  2.30.     From  2.30  to  3.15  they  attend 
class,  and  at  3.15  they  go  home. 

This  school  is  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  F.  E.  Harrington,  Minneapolis 
conmiissioner  of  public  health  and  director 
of  hygiene  in  the  Minneapolis  public 
schools. 

Convenient  Provision  for  Hot 
Lunches 

Rural-school  children  in  Ramsey 
County,  Minn.,  have  hot  lunches  without 
the  disadvantages  of  cooking  in  school 
by  use  of  the  "pint  jar  method."  Each 
child  brings  some  one  food,  such  as  soup, 
macaroni,  cocoa,  creamed  eggs,  etc.,  in  a 
pint  jar,  sealed  with  a  rubber  band,  and 
with  his  initials  on  the  cover.  These 
jars  are  placed  in  a  rack  set  in  a  clothes 
boiler  partly  full  of  water.  A  two-burner 
oil  stove  is  used  to  heat  them.  The  stove 
is  lighted  at  recess  time  and  by  noon  the 
jars  are  hot.  Newspapers  are  spread  on 
the  desks  and  one  of  the  older  children 
passes  the  jars.  Each  child  brings  a 
dessert  spoon  with  which  to  eat  from  the 
jar,  as  an  ordinary  spoon  is  too  short. 

The  equipment  required  is:  A  two- 
burner  oil  stove,  a  clothes  boiler,  a  rack, 
a  lifter  for  the  hot  jars,  towels  to  wipe  the 
jars,  and  newspapers  to  protect  the  desks. 
In  heating  the  jars  the  water  should  reach 
halfway  up  the  first  layer  of  jars  and  the 
steam  will  heat  the  second  layer. — 
Mabel  S.  Stevenson^  County  Nurse. 

More  than  half  of  the  school  children  of 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  attend  Bible  classes  held 
by  the  various  churches  of  the  town. 
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Public    Health   Purchasable; 
Health  Insurance  Cheap 

Establishment  of  Health  Habits  the  Func- 
tion oj  Educationists.  Hundreds  for  Pre- 
veniion  Better  than  Thousands  for  Cure 

By  HARVEY  SUTTON 
President  Australian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science 

pROGRESS  in  health  (and,  after  aU, 
^  health  means  progress)  appears  de- 
pendent on  our  gaining  control  of  the 
growth  period  of  the  human  organism. 
The  two  greatest  menaces,  infectious  dis- 
ease and  nutritional  influences  and  dis- 
turbances, are  eminently  factors  capable 
of  human  influence  and  the  means  are  at 
our  command  for  their  conquest.  First, 
we  must  have  faith  in  the  dictum  of 
Pasteur,  that  the  power  is  within  our 
grasp,  not  only  of  free  air,  water,  and 
milk,  but  also  the  human  being  of  every 
form  of  infection  and  confidence  in  the 
creation  of  a  health  consfcience  by  edu- 
cation. After  all,  what  is  health  but  the 
result  of  ideas  and  ideals,  habits  and  cus- 
toms, the  establishment  of  which  for  every 
generation  is  essentially  the  function  fo 
the  educationist. 

Science  Will  Solve  Oppressing  Problems 

Secondly,  we  must  have  hope  in  the 
investigator,  with  the  expectant  convic- 
tion that  science  will  solve  the  problems 
which  still  oppress  us,  make  clear  the 
path  we  at  present  see  but  darkly,  give  us 
a  full  conception  of  the  wonderful  resistant 
powers  of  the  human  body,  of  how  to 
develop  and  reinforce  these  powers.  We 
must  have  hope  in  the  legislator,  for  public 
health  is  purchasable  and  health  insurance 
the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  pro- 
ductive of  all  forms  of  State  expenditure. 
We  look  for  a  statesman  who  will  realize 
the  obvious  fact  that  tens  of  thousands 
spent  in  prevention  is  a  better  proposition 
than  himdreds  of  thousands  spent  in 
curative  eff'orts,  that  a  health  depart- 
ment is  like  our  fire  departments,  which 
cost  a  great  deal  to  keep  up — money  cheer- 
fully paid  for  fires  that  do  not  occur. 
Democracy  certainly  won  the  war;  it  has 
yet  to  win  the  peace  campaign  of  health, 
strength,  and  happiness. 

Rights  of  Children  Enter  National  Consciousness 

Our  greatest  hope  is  in  the  child  and  its 
immediate  horizon,  the  home,  and  shall  I 
say  also  its  mother?  Health,  like  charity, 
begins  at  home.  The  right  of  every 
child — indeed,  of  everyone — to  fresh  air, 
good  food,  regular  open-air  exercise, 
decent  recreation  and  thorough  sleep, 
adequate  weather  protection,  the  means 
for  habitual  cleanliness  and  freedom  from 
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exposure  to  infection,  id  est,  a  reasonable 
existence  for  24  hours  a  day,  is  gradually 
filtering  into  the  national  consciousness. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  child  we  look  to  as 
the  saviour  of  society,  the  creator  of 
health,  for  it  is  far  easier  to  form  than 
to  reform. 

Finally,  we  all  need  that  love,  that 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  raised 
the  child  to  a  pinnacle  of  importance  pre- 
viously unknown  and  condemned  every 
form  of  indifference  to  mankind  and  to 
human  suffering.  Our  motive  as  health 
workers  must  be  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable if  we  are  to  demand  from 
parent  or  practitioner  or  parliamentarian 
that  cooperative  ideaUsm  which  clears 
away  all  obstructions  which  the  human 
selfishness  and  greed,  class  consciousness 
and  hatred,  industrial  misunderstanding 
and  unrest,  professional  conservatism  and 
jealousy,  party  blindness  and  strife,  raise 
as  barriers  against  us.  Health  knows  no 
boundaries  of  class  or  creed  or  country, 
and,  firm-based  on  the  faith  of  scientific 
truth,  the  hope  of  human  educabiUty  and 
adaptation  and  the  enthusiasm  for  human- 
ity rises  unconquerable  to  the  salvation  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth. — SoiUh  AtU" 
tralian  Teachers*  Journal. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  education 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Association  of  Colleges  to  make  a 
survey  of  higher  education  in  that  State. 
Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  specialist  in  higher 
education  will  be  in  charge  of  the  survey. 
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Massachusetts   Associations 
Promote  Libraries 

Have  Issued  a  Helpful  Program  for  Local 

Associations.     Suggestions    for   Directing 

Outside  Reading  of  Pupils 

By  ELLEN  C.  LOMBARD 
Director  Home  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 

A  MOVEMENT  to  promote  the  estab- 
-^^  lishment  of  libraries  has  been  in- 
augurated in  Massachusetts  by  the  State 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  This  asso- 
ciation realizes  that  the  public  library  and 
the  public  schools  are  two  institutions  di- 
rectly concerned  with  public  education; 
consequently,  their  cooperative  activity 
is  desirable  and  essential  to  the  best  work 
of  both  and  to  the  best  interest*  of  the 
community. 

In  furthering  this  movement  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Parent-Teacher  Association  has 
issued  a  practical  program  for  the  use  of 
local  associations  throughout  Massachu- 
setts. This  program  was  prepared  by  the 
New  England  School  Library  Association. 
It  consists  of  definite  and  practical  sug- 
gestions for  meetings  at  which  those  who 
are  concerned  are  brought  together  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  cooperation  between 
the  library  and  the  school  in  the  interest 
of  the  education  of  the  children;  the  rec- 
ommendation to  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  local  conditions  and  make 
practical  suggestions  for  closer  coopera- 
tion, and  a  suggestive  questionnaire 
through  which  a  knowledge  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  library  and  the 
schools  may  be  made  known;  conditions 
favorable  to  the  effective  cooperation  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  public  libraries 
may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  cooperation 
of  other  welfare  organizations  may  be 
established. 

This  movement  includes  the  encourage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  reading  of  pupils 
outside  of  school.  One  of  the  tragedies  of 
educational  systems  has  been  that  our 
children  spend  five  or  six  years  of  their 
lives  in  learning  how  to  read,  and  when 
they  have  learned  they  have  had  little  or 
no  guidance  as  to  what  to  read.  This  is 
a  field  of  activity  that  is  much  needed  in 
every  community,  and  the  parent-teacher 
associations  throughout  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  acquaint  theoLselves  with 
the  Massachusetts  plan  for  the  promotion 
of  libraries. 

To  give  parents  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  schools  during  regular  sessions,  schools 
of  Ridge  wood,  N.  J.,  are  conducted  as 
usual  on  one  legal  holiday  of  each  year. 
Many  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  visit 
their  children's  classes  on  that  day. 
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Land-Grant  Colleges  in 
Rural  Education . 

Rural  Educaiion  Not  Merely  Training  for  Agriculture.  Muai 
Represent  Cultural,  Socializing,  and  Liberalizing  Influences. 
Reconstruction  of  Rural  Life  Depends  on  Consolidation  of  Com- 
munity Interests.  Lcmd-Grant  Colleges  Must  Provide  Teachers 
and  Rural  Leaders 

By  W.  M.  JARDINE 
PresiJenl  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

WHOEVER  writes  the  history  of  American  agriculture 
and  American  rural  life  must,  at  the  same  time,  write 
the  history  of  the  land-grant  college.     While  an  agri- 
cultural college  was  established  in  Maryland  in  1856  and  one 
in  Michigan  in  1857  before  the  Federal  Government  made  any 
grants  for  agricultural  and 
technical    education,     the 
United  States  land  grants 
were    responsible   for    the 
establishment  and  largely 
for    the    development    of 
most  of  the  colleges  that 
have  directed  their  atten- 
tion    to     agriculture    and 
rural  life.     Without  these 
institutions   the  course  of 
life  on   the  farms  of    the 
United    States   would    in- 
evitably have  been  vastly 
diflFerent. 

The    system    of   educa- 
tion    represented    by   the 
land-grant     colleges     was. 
not,    it   must    be   remem- 
bered, imposed   uf>on  the 
farmers    from    above.     It 
was  the  definite  response 
to    their   expressed    needs 
and     desires,    though     its 
development      has      been 
more    significant    and  far-reaching  than   any   of   its    original 
proponents  dreamed.     From  Kentucky,  New  York,  California, 
and  other  States  there  came  in  the  late  fifties  petitions  urging 
the  appropriation  of  unoccupied  lands  for  the  support  of  agri- 
cultural   and    technical    education.     In    speaking    before    the 
House   of    Representatives   in    1857,    Congressman    Justin    A. 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  therefore  expressed  not  merely  his  own 
(  Continued  on  page  U2.) 
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An  excellent  example  of  a  rural  high  school 


Collegiate  Rank  of  the 
Normal  School 

Lengthening  of  Normal  School  Course  Inevitable  in  DeDeloprrttnt 
of  Public  Education.  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Teachers 
Should  be  Trained  in  Sarrte  Professional  Atmosphere.  For 
Teaching,  Native  Talent  Must  be  Developed  by  Studies  and 
Perfected  by  Experience 

By  DAVID  FELMLEY 
President  State  Normal  University,  Illinois 

IN  ITS  early  days  in  New  England  the  normal  school  conr 
fined  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  common  branches,  for 
little  else  was  taught  in  the  common  schools.  Secondary 
education  80  years  ago  was  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
in    private    academies.     The    normal  schools   of   the    Middle 

West  began  with  a  broader 
curriculum  including  the 
"higher  branches"  taught 
in  the  town  and  village 
schools  50  years  ago. 
But  the  terms  ''common 
school"  or  "public  school"  ^ 
have  to-day  a  larger  con- 
tent than  80,  50,  or  even 
20  years  ago.  The  teacher 
in  all  grades  has  a  broader 
field,  needs  a  larger  vision. 
The  new  researches,  the 
new  discoveries  in  science, 
tlie  new  impulses  toward 
nature  study  springing 
from  the  needs  of  a  better 
agriculture,  the  new  de- 
mands for  vocational 
training,  the  new  problems 
in  society,  the  new  ques- 
tions and  duties  in  our 
international  relations,  the 
widening  range  of  litera- 
ture— all  the  stirring  ideas 
of  our  expanding  civilization  are  pushing  down  into  the  com- 
mon school.  The  training  of  teachers  means  more  than  it 
ever  did  before,  and  the  normal  school  has  a  larger  opportunity, 
a  larger  responsibility. 

The  normal  school  to  live  must  grow;  its  ideals  are  not  to 
be  determined  nor  its  activity  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  20 


Principal  portions  of  an  address  before  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Teacher 
Training,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Det-eraber  6,  1923. 
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years  ago.  The  meaning  of  education 
has  broadened  with  the  increased  com- 
plexity of  modern  life,  the  word  ''teacher" 
has  a  wider  significance,  and  the  term 
"normal  school"  must  have  an  enlarging 
content  commensurate  with  the  expand- 
ing ideals  of  our  education. 

The  normal  school  has  in  its  history 
been  a  growing  institution  in  attendance, 
in  financial  support,  in  public  esteem,  and 
in  its  standards.  The  one  year  beyond 
the  elementary  school  required  for  its 
diploma  in  1840  had  grown  to  six  years 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  other 
words,  in  the  length  of  its  course  it  had 
become  a  junior  college.  Since  1900 
more  than  half  of  our  State  normal 
schools  have  introduced  full  four-year 
curriculums  beyond  the  four-year  high- 
school  course,  and  have  become  full- 
fledged  colleges,  so  far  as  the  length  of 
their  curriculums  can  make  them  such. 
In  this  period  of  23  years  we  find  that 
the  per  capita  cost  of  public  education 
has  doubled,  even  after  due  allowance  is 
made  for  the  shrinkage  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  The  number  of 
students  in  our  high  schools  has  more 
than  quadrupled.  These  are  housed  in 
our  noblest  buildings,  finer  than  our 
churches  or  our  courthouses.  These  new 
palatial  structures  are  equipped  with 
gymnasiums,  furniture,  apparatus,  libra- 
ries, textbooks,  victrolas,  and  appli- 
ances for  visual  education  of  a  quality  and 
extent  undreamed  of  a  quarter  century 
ago.  Is  it  expected  that  the  one  vital 
factor,  the  teacher,  shall  show  no  improve- 
ment? 

Normal-School  Expansion  Means  Crealer  Costa 

This  lengthening  of  the  normal-school 
course  to  four  years  has  been  inevitable  in 
the  development  of  our  public  education. 
But  this  expansion  of  the  normal  school 
involves  increased  costs,  just  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  public  schools  has  involved 
increased  costs.  Better  laboratories  and 
libraries,  better  equipment  and  appara- 
tus, better  prepared  and  better  paid 
professors  are  necessary.  Consequently, 
this  expansion  in  these  days  when  the 
hard-pressed  farmer  is  appealing  for  a 
reduction  of  taxes  meets  with  resistance 
in  the  appropriations  committees  of  our 
legislatures.  The  objection  most  fre- 
quently heard  is  that  it  is  the  distinct 
function  of  the  normal  school  to  train 
elementary  teachers,  that  the  training  of 
high-school  teachers,  special  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  all  kinds  should  be  left  to 
the  colleges  and  universities.  The  vital 
question  is:  Is  it  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  public  school  system  as  a  whole  that 
the  normal  school  be  thus  limited  to  the 
preparation  of  elementary  teachers? 

The  normal  school  is  distinctly  a  pro- 
fessional school.  The  training  which  it 
gives,  if  it  performs  its  proper  function, 


is  distinctive  in  character  and  diflferent 
in  kind  from  that  implied  in  general  edu- 
cation. Only  incidentally,  not  primarily, 
is  a  liberal  education  obtained  in  a  normal 
school.  The  converse  of  this  proposition 
is  equally  true,  that  adjequate  training  for 
teaching  as  a  profession  can  not  be  merely 
a  feature  of  a  course  whose  chief  aim  is  a 
general  education. 

Teaching  is  a  profession  calling  for  the 
highest  devotion,  patriotism,  and  unselfish 
endeavor.  Its  professional  spirit  is  a 
spirit  of  consecration.  This  spirit  can  not 
be  developed  in  a  school  or  department 
which  is  merely  an  adjunct  of  an  institu- 
tion whose  chief  interests  are  economic 
and  industrial,  or  the  mere  devejopment 
of  personal  culture. 

Separaie  Training  Begds  Exclusive  Castes 

High-school  teachers  should  be  trained 
in  the  same  environment  as  elementary 
teachers.  Both  need  the  same  love  of 
children,  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  childhood  and  youth.  Both 
need  a  comprehension  of  the  entire 
scheme  of  education  provided  by  our 
public  schools.  To  educate  these  teachers 
in  separate  schools  wfth  different  aims, 
methods,  standards,  and  traditions  results 
in  a  serious  break  in  spirit,  in  method,  and 
in  the  character  of  the  work  as  the  child 
passes  to  the  high  school.  Furthermore, 
this  separate  training  begets  an  exclu- 
sive educational  caste.  Our  schools  are 
already  suffering  from  the  presence  of 
this  cleavage  between  the  professional 
aristocracy  of  the  high  school  and  the 
commonalty  of  the  grades. 

Principals  and  superintendents  should 
be  trained  in  a  professional  atmosphere 
where  the  same  ideals  are  set  up,  the  same 
philosophy  expounded,  the  same  princi- 
ples and  methods  taught,  as  are  taught 
to  the  teachers  who  are  to  work  under 
their  leadership. 

Special  Studies  Vitally  Related  to  Other  Branches 

Special  teachers  of  music,  art,  manual 
training,  home  economics,  commercial 
branches,  and  the  like,  will  prove  more 
efficient  when  they  study  their  special- 
ties in  vital  relation  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  school  curriculum. 

Teachers  of  all  grades  can  be  best 
equipped  in  institutions  whose  faculties 
are  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence,  where  all  the 
instructors  consider  professional  educa- 
tion of  high  value  and  where  all  the 
students  look  upon  teaching  as  an  occu- 
pation worthy  of  the  highest  talent, 
character,  and  attainment. 

The  public  school  is  the  nursery  of  our 
democracy.  Its  teachers  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  democratic  in  their  convic- 
tions, svmpathies,  and  behavior.  For 
that   reason   they   should    be   trained   in 


institutions  where  merit,  not  money,  is 
the  passport  to  popularity,  where  extrav- 
agant expenditure  is  so  rare  as  to  be 
unfashionable,  and  where  exclusive  social 
organizations  do  not  flourish. 

It  is  less  expensive  to  the  State,  as  well 
as  to  the  parents,  to  educate  teachers 
in  the  normal  schools,  where  plain  living 
and  high  thinking  are  still  somewhat  in 
vogue. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  our  better 
high  schools  are  educated  in  colleges  and 
universities.  These  institutions,  through 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  deny  the  accred- 
ited relation  to  high  schools  unless  they 
employ  teachers  with  degrees.  This 
compels  the  prospective  high-school 
teacher  to  attend  college,  but  there  is  no 
requirement  of  any  sort  demanding  that 
the  prospective  elementary  teacher  shall 
attend  a  normal  school.  The  only  in- 
ducement held  out  is  the  obtaining  or 
renewing  of  a  teacher's  license  without 
examination,  or  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
a  position  in  a  school  system  where 
normal-school  training  is  preferred.  The 
vast  majority  of  school  boards  do  not 
require  normal-school  training.  By  most 
of  them  no  recognition  of  such  training 
is  made  in  salary  schedules.  Where  any 
recognition  exists,  two  years  at  the  normal 
school  usually  count  for  no  more  than 
two  years  of  experience  in  teaching. 
That  is,  the  teacher  who  spends  $1,200 
or  more  on  her  normal-school  course 
is  in  the  same  rank  as  the  teacher  who 
has  earned  $1,500  or  more  while  gaining 
her  two  years  of  experience. 

Colleges  Can  Promise  Desirable  Positions 

The  college  is  able  to  say  to  the  high- 
school  graduate,  "Come  and  spend  four 
years  with  me  and  I  can  assure  you  a 
teaching  position  where  pay  is  best,  hours 
shortest,  responsibility  lightest,  social  po- 
sition highest.  Without  me  you  can  not 
get  the  position." 

The  normal  school  may  say:  "If  you 
spend  two  years  with  me  you  will  gain 
insight  into  your  work,  higher  skill, 
keener  interest,  inner  satisfaction;  but  I 
can  promise  you  no  light  work,  no  pecuni- 
ary or  social  advantages  because  of  your 
coming." 

Normal  schools  in  self-defense  must 
continue  to  teach  courses  that  will  at- 
tract prospective  high-school  teachers  and 
village  principals. 

In  providing  a  four-year  curriculum 
the  teachers'  college  does  not  reconunend 
that  this  length  of  professional  prepara- 
tion should  always  precede  beginning  to 
teach*.  As  it  is,  about  half  of  the  young 
women  graduating  from  the  normal  schools 
do  not  teach  longer  than  six  years.     Two 

(  Continued  on  page  157.) 
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Music  Taught  Successfully  in 
Rural  Schools 

Difficult  Problem  in  One-Teacher  School,  but  Practicable  with  Trained 
Teacher,  Adequate  Time  Allotment,  Suitable  Song  Material,  Phonograph 
Records,  and  Competent  Supervision.    Conspicuous  Instances  of  Success 

By  MOLLIS  DANN 
Diredor  of  Music,  Pennsylvania  Slaie  Dtpartment  of  Education 


THE  TERM  "rural  schools"  as 
used  in  this  article  includes  two 
tjrpes — (1)  the  borough  or  con- 
solidated school,  (2)  the  one-teacher 
school. 

Music  in  the  borough  and  consolidated 
school  presents  the  same  problems  as  are 
found  in  any  other  graded  system. 
Given  a  teacher  for  each  grade,  or  a 
teacher  for  each  two  grades,  the  standard 
procedure  of  graded  systems  may  be  fol- 
lowed. Only  in  the  arrangements  for  su- 
pervision are  there  differences.  Two,  three 
or  five  boroughs  or  consolidated  schools 
unite  in  employing  the  services  of  a  super- 
visor, each  sharing  the  cost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  given  to  each  school. 
Given  an  efficient  supervisor,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  the  grades  and 
high  school  can  be  carried  on  as  success- 
fully in  the  borough  or  consolidated  school 
as  in  the  city  system.  The  glee  club, 
orchestra,  band,  and  conmiunity  chorus 
function  successfully  in  these  rural  schools. 
Indeed,  the  need  for  and  appreciation  of 
these  organizations  is  greater  than  in  the 
city.  Examples  of  consolidated  schools 
where  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is 
taught  with  signal  success  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  proving  beyond 
question  the  feasibility  of  a  full-fledged 
music  program  in  the  borough  and  con- 
solidated schools. 

Most  DifficuH  Phase  of  Rural  Problem 

Music  in  the  one-teacher  school  is  the 
most  difficult  phase  of  the  rural  problem. 
Since  1920  the  writer  has  studied  this 
feature  of  music  particularly  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Conditions  sur- 
rounding the  one-teacher  school  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  typical.  Therefore,  the  sub- 
ject will  be  treated  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Pennsylvania.  The  situation  will 
be  stated  as  it  was  in  1920;  the  procedure 
believed  to  be  essential  wilK  be  described; 
the  results  already  attained  will  be  re- 
viewed, and  hopes  for  the  future  will  be 
expressed. 

Four  years  ago  very  few  of  the  9,200 
one-teacher  schools  made  any  attempt  to 
teach    music.     The    State    required    no 


musical  training  of  its  teachers,  provided 
no  way  for  them  to  get  such  training,  and 
did  nothing  to  promote  music  or  art  in 
the  rural  schools. 

The  Pennsylvania  educational  program 
adopted  in  1920  and  enacted  into  law  by 
the  1921  legislature  radically  changed 
the  official  attitude  toward  music,  art, 
and  health,  especially  in  the  rural  schools, 
for  the  dominant  note  in  that  program  is 
"  Equal  educational  opportunity  for  every 
child  in  the  Commonwealth."  Features 
of  the  1921  code  which  directly  affect 
music  in  the  rural  schools  are  as  follows: 

Features  of  Permsyloania  Code 

1.  Music  must  be  regularly  taught  in 
every  elementary  school. 

2.  By  September,  1927,  every  teacher 
must  be  a  normal  graduate  or  the  equiva- 
lent, holding  standard  certification. 

3.  Definite  musical  training  is  made  one 
of  the  requirements  for  every  standard 
certificate. 

4.  The  minimum  salary  of  the  rural 
teacher  is  $100  per  month;  for  the  rural 
supervisor,  $130. 

5.  The  minimum  year  for  the  one- 
teacher  school  is  eight  months. 

6.  The  State  pays  60  per  cent  of  the 
salary  of  the  rural  teacher  and  supervisor. 
(The  1923  legislature  increased  this  to 
75  per  cent  for  poor  districts.) 

7.  Promotion  of  consolidated  schools 
and  State  support  of  school-building 
construction. 

These  provisions  of  the  school  law  made 
possible  the  taking  of  the  steps  necessary 
for  music  to  function  successfully  in  the 
rural  schools. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  is  the 
musical  training  of  the  teacher.  Prev- 
alent theories  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, there  can  be  no  music  worth  the 
name  in  a  rural  school  or  any  other  school 
with  a  teacher  in  charge  who  is  musically 
illiterate.  The  music  requirement  for 
every  certificate  would  have  been  a  dead 
letter  (as  it  is  in  several  States)  had  not 
the  State  provided  and  required  practical 
training  for  the  teacher.  This  training  is 
required  throughout  the  course  in  the  14 


normal  schools  and  during  the  nine 
weeks  summer  sessions  in  these  schools. 
Similar  training  is  offered  in  extension 
courses,  wherever  15  teachers  ask  for 
music.  By  means  of  this  practical  train- 
ing our  teachers  are  rapidly  gaining  the 
power  and  skill  to  teach  music  as  well  as 
they  teach  reading  or  arithemtic. 

The  future  of  music  in  the  schools  of 
Pennsylvania  looks  bright  because  of  the 
splendid  work  which  the  normal  schools 
are  doing.  From  all  parts  of  the  State  are 
coming  enthusiastic  reports  of  the  ex- 
cellent music  teaching  by  recent  normal 
graduates. 

EfieeUpe  Instruction  in  Teachers'  Institutes 

Supplementing  these  three  forms  of 
teacher  training  is  sectional  instruction  in 
the  county  institutes  and  personal  visits 
to  the  schools  by  the  State  director  of 
music  and  his  assistant.  A  member  of 
the  music  staff  giving  practically  her  en- 
tire time  to  institutes  and  rural  schools  is 
receiving  enthusiastic  and  wholehearted 
cooperation  from  county  superintendents; 
teachers,  and  .patrons.  At  the  institutes 
the  rural  section  is  given  several  periods 
for  music.  The  work  is  followed  up  by 
the  member  of  the  music  staff  visiting 
the  rural  schools  of  the  county  with  the 
superintendent.  After  observing  the  spe- 
cialist work  with  rural  children  for  two 
weeks  the  superintendent  is  invariably 
enthusiastic  concerning  the  music  and 
more  helpful  and  discriminating  in  his 
supervision  of  the  work  of  his  rural 
teachers. 

The  second  essential  condition  for  suc- 
cessful music  teaching  is  an  adequate 
time  allotment.  The  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  prescribes  20  minutes 
daily.  During  the  first  year  the  entire 
one-teacher  school  forms  one  class  in 
music.  The  singing  for  the  first  year  is 
practically  limited  to  songs,  with  especial 
attention  to  tone  quality  and  to  making 
the  singing  enjoyable  and  attractive. 
After  a  year  of  rote  singing,  ear  training 
and  sight  reading  are  in  order. 

Advantages  of  Sorigbooks  in  Children's  Hands 

The  third  esserUial  condition  is  suitable 
song  material  in  the  hands  of  the  children. 
We  now  have  in  Pennsylvania  a  book  of 
suitable  and  attractive  songs  especially 
prepared  for  rural  schools.  The  attempt 
to  teach  a  sufficient  number  of  songs 
without  books  inevitably  results  in  partial 
if  not  complete  failure.  The  advantages 
of  songbooks  in  the  hands  of  children 
compared  with  committing  words  and 
music  from  hearing  or  from  blackboard  are: 

1.  At  least  five  times  the  number  of 
songs  can  be  taught  in  a  given  time. 

2.  A  large  song  repertoire  can  be  gained 
with  a  great  saving  of  time  both  in  teach- 
ing the  songs  and  in  perfecting  their 
rendition. 
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3.  The  songs  are  sung  and  played  at 
home  by  the  children  and  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

The  fourth  essential  is  a  phonograph 
and  suitable  records.  Most  of  the  songs 
in  the  book  referred  to  are  recorded  and 
the  numbers  of  the  records  indicated 
below  the  title. 

The  phonograph  is  indispensable  for 
song  singing  in  the  rural  school.  The 
record  indicates  the  proper  tempo,  tone 
quaUty,  phrasing,  atmosphere,  and  pitch. 
The  phonograph  is  also  invaluable  for 
marching,  folk  dances,  and  singing  games, 
penmanship,  and  health  exercises.  Per- 
haps its  greatest  service  is  the  opportunity 
it  gives  children  to  hear  music — good  mu- 
sic, attractive  and  interesting  music.  With 
a  judicious  selection  of  records  intelli- 
gently used,  the  phonograph  brings  to 
the  rural  child  the  most  valuable  of  all 
musical  experiences — the  hearing  of  much 
good  music  properly  rendered.  On  this 
largely  depends  the  education  of  his 
musical  tastes  and  preferences,  his  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  art.  We 
become  musical  by  intelligent  listening 
as  well  as  by  successful  parficipation. 

Rapid  Imffrooemerd  Follows  Use  of  Phonoirapk 

With  the  aid  of  the  phonograph  and 
with  books  in  the  hands  of  the  children  a 
large  number  of  songs  can  be  taught  in  a 
short  period.  At  the  rural  section  in  a 
county  institute  early  in  September  last, 
a  member  of  the  music  staff  expressed  a 
wish  to  know  what  songs  the  children 
could  sing  by  Christmas  time.  We  were 
surprised  a  few  days  after  Christmas  to 
receive  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
children  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the 
county.     The  following  letter  is  typical: 

Red  Rock  School, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  December  25 y  1923, 
Dear  Miss : 

I  have  learned  to  sing  the  following 
selections: 

The  Dairy  Maids;  Now  is  the  Month  of 
Maying*  01'  Car'lina*  I  Saw  Three  Ships : 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home;  Rueben  and 
Rachel;  The  Old  Man  Clothed  in  Leather; 
Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton;  Loch  Lomond; 
Old  Folks  at  Home;  Sweet  and  Low;  Old 
Black  Joe;  Row  Your  Boat;  Long,  Long 
Ago;  America;  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner; Battle  Hvmn  of  the  Republic; 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean;  Good 
Morning  to  You;  Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep; 
Hey,  Diddle,  Diddle;  Dickory,  Dickorv, 
Dock;  The  Child  and  Star;  Little  Bo- 
Peep;  Storm  and  Sunshine;  London 
Bridge;  Round  and  Round  The  Village; 
The  Mulberry  Bush;  Scotland's  Burn- 
ing; Three  Blind  Mice;  and  The  English 
Carol. 

I  never  had  singing  in  school  before  and 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you  and  Mr.  Yetter 
for  bringing  music  in  our  school. 

I  hope  you  will  pay  us  another  visit  and 
hear  us  sing. 

I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 
Yours  truly, 

Henrietta  Maas. 


The  fifth  and  last  necessary  condition 
insuring  success  is  competent  supervision. 
Several  counties  in  the  State  have  al- 
ready adopted  the  township  plan  for 
supervision.  One  supervisor  can  super- 
vise 40  or  50  teachers,  a  certain  number 
of  schools  sharing  pro  rata  in  the  salary, 
which  should  include  an  allowance  for 
transportation. 

FoT'Reaching  Resulb  of  Efficient  Supervision 

The  direct  and  indirect  Tesults  of  efl5- 
cient  supervision  upon  the  children,  the 
school,  the  parents,  and  the  community 
are  vital  and  far-reaching.  A  typical 
example  is  that  of  a  one-room  school  near 
the  Teachers'  College  at  Kearney,  Nebr. 
The  head  of  the  department  of  music  at 
the  college  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
rural  director  to  hold  a  "community 
sing"  in  the  small,  badly  kept  one-room 
building.  Result:  A  packed  house,  rau- 
cous, noisy  "singing"  by  eager,  interested 
people.  The  teacher  from  the  college 
devoted  one  afternoon  each  week  to  this 
school  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with 
occasional  evening  "sings."  The  second 
year,  because  of  the  improvement  of  the 
teacher  in  charge,  the  visits  were  made 
but  twice  each  month.  At  the  beginning, 
8  of  the  28  children  were  unable  to  match 
tones. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  following 
results  were  obtained : 

1.  Good  tone  quality. 

2.  A  repertoire  of  15  songs.  (This 
number  could  have  been  trebled  had  the 
school  been  supplied  with  a  suitable 
book.) 

3.  Twenty-seven  of  the  28  children 
singing. 

4.  A  phonograph  and  10  records  in  the 
school. 

5.  Folk  games  and  dances  in  school 
and  on  the  playground. 

6.  Great  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  music. 

Transforms  School  and  Community  Spirit 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
school  was  divided  into  two  groups. 
Group  1 — grades  1  and  2;  Group  2 — 
grades  3  to  8.  The  repertoire  of  songs 
sung  by  Group  1  was  larger  than  the 
previous  year.  Group  2  had  largely 
increased  their  song  repertoire,  and  had 
made  a  good  start  in  ear  training  and 
sight  reading.  Nearly  half  the  children 
had  begun  to  take  organ  or  piano  lessons; 
musical  programs  were  given  during  the 
year  with  the  schoolhouse  packed.  The 
children  sang  for  the  Grange  where 
several  of  the  older  children  gave  three- 
minute  talks  on  music. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  schoolhouse  be- 
came more  and  more  evident.  Agitation 
for  a   new    building    increased.     During 


the  second  year  a  new  $6,000  school 
building,  with  a  small  library  and  stage 
available  for  plays,  choruses,  etc.,  was 
built.  By  dropping  partitions,  the  stage 
was  inclosed  and  made  into  two  rooms, 
one  for  domestic  science,  the  other  for 
manual  training.  Now,  after  three  years, 
piano  classes,  violin  classes,  and  a  com- 
munity orchestra  are  thriving  there. 
Music  has  transformed  the  spirit  of  the 
school  and  of  the  community. 

Trained  Leaders  Produce  Similar  Resutb  Angakat 

While  visiting  Kearney,  the  writer 
heard  these  rural  children  sing  several 
groups  of  songs  and  learned  at  first  hand 
of  the  remarkable  results  of  the  two  years 
of  music  in  this  one-teacher  school 
What  has  been  accomplished  there  is 
typical  of  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
schools.  Similar  results  are  possible 
wherever  there  is  trained  leadership; 
wherever  there  is  a  capable  teacher  and 
efiScient  supervision.  The  attempt  to 
teach  music  in  the  rural  schools,  or  in  the 
city  schools,  without  efficient  supervision 
is  sure  to  fail  eventually.  The  quality  of 
the  music  teaching  in  any  type  of  school 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  classroom  teaching  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  supervision.  Instructional 
supervision,  vital  and  inspirational,  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  school  music 
program. 

There  is  no  easy,  short-cut  way  to  secure 
successful  music  teaching  in  the  rural 
schools.  Neither  is  there  any  mystery  or 
uncertainty  about  it.  Given  a  musically 
capable  teacher  with  adequate  time  allot- 
ment, suitable  song  material,  a  chromatic 
pitch  pipe,  a  phonograph  and  a  few  care- 
fully selected  records,  directs  by  an 
efficient  supervisor,  music  in  the  bor- 
ough, consolidated  and  one-teacher  schools 
brings  to  the  rural  community  life  a  new 
and  priceless  feature,  enriching  the  school, 
the  home,  the  church,  and  the  commuDity 
in  general. 

It  is.  the  business  of  the  State  to  in- 
augurate this  movement.  Left  to  them- 
selves the  rural  school  authorities  will  not, 
indeed  they  can  not,  set  up  the  necessar}- 
teaching  and  supervising  standards,  nor 
carry  on  the  work  unaided. 

Necessity  and  Efficiency  of  Stale  Program 

The  Pennsylvania  plan,  involving  as  it 
does  the  necessary  legislation,  setting  up 
of  certification  standards,  training  of 
supervisors  and  teachers,  supplying 
courses  of  study,  and  general  supervision, 
seems  already  to  have  demonstrated  the 
necessity  and  efficiency  of  a  State  pro- 
gram for  music. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  millions 
of  boys  and  girls  should  grow  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood  musically  deaf  and 
rhythmically  dumb,  just  because  they 
happen  to  live  in  the  country? 
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Lessons  in  Birthdays  of  Lincoln  and  Washington 


Practical  Expressions  of  Patriotism  Needed  More  than  Informa- 
tion in  Early  Grades.  Help  Little  Ones  to  Tell  Joy  of  Personal 
Interest  in   National  Affairs.     Impromptu   Pageant  Often  Slices 


By  MARY  G.  WAITE 
Assistani  Sptcidisi  in  Kindtrgartm  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


« 


M' 


ORNING,  Miss  Smith.  My 
brother  says  next  week  is 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday. 

What  are  we  going  to  make  him?" 

"Did  you  say  it  is  your  birthday, 
Abie?"  asked  another  5-year  old. 

"No.  It's  Abraham  Lincoln's.  He's 
our  President." 

"No,  he  isn't.  George  Washington  is 
our  President.  My  daddy  said  so," 
remarked  a  third. 

"Yes,  both  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  our  Presidents  and 
we  have  another  now,"  answered  Miss 
Smith,  wondering  if  the  idea  back  of  the 
present  tense  and  possessive  pronoun  were 
not  after  all  the  keynote  of  patriotism. 
This  is  our  country.  This  is  our  school. 
He  is  our  President.  This  is  our  flag. 
Always  w,  never  just  was — always  ourst 
never  just  this!  But  her  immediate 
problem  was  a  practical  one.  How  could 
she  help  these  little  ones  feel  the  joy  of 
personal  ownership  in  this  land  of  ours; 
help  them  begin  to  realize  the  great  truths 
symbolized  in  its  flag;  and  help  them  feel 
their  responsibility  for  its  growth  in  the, 
virtues  of  liberty,  equality  of  opportunity, 
justice,  and  service?  The  question  kept 
ringing  all  through  the  discussion  of  the 
what  and  the  how  of  this  birthday  present 
which  the  children.felt  should  be  dififerent 
from  those  made  for  each  other.  Of 
course  there  were  flags  and  pictures  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  for  the  children 
to  use.  Later  in  the  grades  they  would 
learn  much  about  these  great  heroes,  but 
now  they  needed  information  about  them 
less  than  an  immediate  practical  e.xpres- 
sion  of  patriotism. 

Patriotic  Exercises  Center  About  the  Flag 

The  answer  came  from  the  flag  on  its 
stand  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Each 
morning  the  children  raised  it  and  saluted 
it.  Each  afternoon  the  other  group  sa- 
luted and  lowered  it  while  the  youngest 
assistant  played  the  national  anthem. 
Washington  and  Lincoln  loved  the  flag 
and  worked  for  what  it  symbolizes.  With 
these  thoughts  as  guides  her  questions  and 
her  suggestions  in  response  to  their  ques- 
tions helped  the  children  find  a  birthday 
present  they  could  give  their  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  children  knew  the  need  of  traflBc 
regulations,  each  in  his  turn  having  been 


on  duty  and  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
all  the  others.  Once  a  child  made  a 
wrong  turn  in  going  to  grandmother's,  so 
he  knew  the  comfort  and  help  the  big 
policeman  can  be.  They  knew  police- 
men must  be  brave,  just,  and  courteous. 
They  knew  the  duties  of  the  postmen, 
sanitary  officers,  school  nurses,  and  doc- 
tors. They  knew  that  principals  and 
teachers  are  always  ready  to  help  and  have 
interesting  things  to  do.  They  knew  that 
all  these  share  in  making  our  community 
a  desirable  place  to  live  in  and  in  making 
us  feel  that  it  is  ours.  They  felt  rather 
than  knew  that  each  has  his  work  to  do 
and  also  has  the  right  to  our  respect  be- 
cause of  his  work  and  because  he  repre- 
sents our  Government  in  that  particular 
activity.  Last  Armistice  Day,  before 
Thanksgiving,  all  these  people  were  in  a 
parade  and,  as  he  passed  it,  each  saluted 
the  flag  floating  above  the  town's  "  Honor 
Roll." 

Birthday  Present  for  Abraham  Lincoln 

As  these  things  were  talked  over  during 
the  next  few  days  the  plans  for  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  present  grew  until  it 
became  a  pageant  in  its  small  way.  Each 
child  chose  to  be  one  of  the  people  who, 
through  his  life  and  work,  showed  his  love 
for  the  same  flag  Lincoln  had  so  gloriously 
preserved.  Nurses  made  aprons,  cuffs, 
and  caps  of  paper  with  real  red  crosses  on 
them,  police  officers  made  badges,  firemen 
and  soldiers  made  distinctive  hats,  and 
the  uniformed  workers  made  badges  and 
rosettes  to  wear  in  the  parade. 

The  line  of  march  was  planned  by  the 
children,  as  well  as  the  position  of  each 
participant  and  the  speeches  to  be  made. 
The  children  marched  through  the  lower 
hall  and  into  each  of  the  primary  rooms 
with  a  drummer  boy  recruited  from  one 
of  the  upper  grades.  After  explaining 
that  this  was  their  way  of  giving  a  birth- 
day present  to  Abraham  Lincoln  they 
saluted  the  flag,  pledged  allegiance  to  it, 
and  marched  away  in  dignified  silence. 
Upon  returning  to  their  room  they  were 
gathered  together  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
Little  Hero  of  Haarlem  which  was  chosen 
as  being  the  story  of  devotion  to  duty 
best  suited  to  these  children's  needs. 

This  celebration  gave  the  keynote  for 
work  during  the  next  10  days.  Nurses 
wished  a  place  to  take  "sick  children"; 


New  Reading  Course  on  Preschool 
Problems 

Parents  and  teachers  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  importance  of  attending  to 
health  needs  of  children  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  go  to  school.  They  are 
learning  that  if  the  foundations  of  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  are  laid  during  the 
preschool  period,  much  of  the  remedial 
work  that  now  constitutes  the  major  part 
of  school  health  work  in  many  localities 
will  be  unnecessary,  says  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  announcing  a  reading 
course  for  parents,  entitled  "  Pathways  to 
health."  This  course  suggests  about  40 
recent  books  covering  a  few  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  child  health  in  a  form  easily 
understood.  Among  the  topics  treated 
are:  How  to  judge  the  child's  physical 
condition;  the  school  lunch;  the  preschool 
child;  sex  and  health;  and  community 
responsibility.  Applications  for  this  course 
should  be  addressed  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


^ 


Intensive  Study  of  Rural  Iowa  Chil- 
dren 

To  study  the  effect  of  various  influences 
on  rural  children,  the  child- welfare  re- 
search station  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  is  making  a  three-year  investigation 
in  a  selected  township  typical  of  the  farm- 
ing region  of  the  State.  Every  child  in 
the  community  younger  than  18  years 
will  be  studied,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  investigate  every  condition  and  institu- 
tion that  influences  the  life  of  the  children. 
Such  agencies  as  the  home,  the  school,  the 
church,  near-by  towns,  and  the  social,  agri- 
cultural, and  economic  organizations  of 
the  community  will  be  studied  by  special- 
ists in  many  fields,  such  as  child  psychol- 
ogy, medicine,  nutrition,  sociology,  politi- 
cal science,  education,  and  eugenics.  Dr. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin,  director  of  the  child 
welfare  station,  is  in  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation. The  Laura  Spelnian  Rockefeller 
Memorial  Fund  is  helping  to  finance  the- 
work. 

trafl5c  officers  mapped  out  intersecting 
roads;  a  fire  department  house  grew  into 
being  as  well  as  a  school,  a  city  hall,  a 
church,  a  library,  homes,  and  stores. 
When  Washington's  birthday  arrived  the 
civic  center  of  the  town  was  complete 
with  a  flag  floating  from  each  building. 
The  primary  children  w^ere  invited  to  in- 
spect it  and  all  things  were  explained  to 
them,  even  to  stopngo  signs,  trash  con- 
tainers, and  the  pulley  for  lowering  the 
big  flag  in  the  park. 
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"  Beauty  is  its  Own  Excuse  for  Being** 

Beauty  Abounds  in  the  Open  Spaces.    Life  at  School  full  of  Opportunities  for  Art  Teach- 
ing,   Artistic  Sense  Should  Appear  in  Surroundings,  in  Home  Life,  and  in  Apparel. 
Train  Buying  Public  to  Recognize  Beautiful  Products 


By  BERTHA  R.  PALMER 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  North  Dakota 


O 


,NE  CAN  live  without  art— but 
not  so  well."  Does  this  mean 
that  art  is  to  life  as  the  frosting 
on  the  cake  or  the  leven  in  the  loaf? 
Perhaps.  Plain  cake  and  flat  bread  wUl 
serve  the  purpose,  but  not  so  well.  In 
our  earnestness  to  put  a  money  value 
upon  education,  art  courses  are  manual 
and  industrial,  with  the  aim  to  develop 
creative  power. 

Thomas  Mosher  says,  "It  is  given  to 
few  to  create;  to  enjoy  should  be  the  in- 
alienable birthright  of  all."  The  thought 
of  art  work  should 
embrace  the  idea  of 
learning  to  see  beauty 
in  tints  and  tones  and 
color  combinations,  to 
feel  the  satisfaction 
attained  in  the  rhythm 
and  balance  of  line  and 
mass  arrangement, 
and  to  hear  beauty  in 
tone  qualities  and  con- 
cordant sounds  so  that 
we  may  react  to  beauty 
and  to  the  finer  things 
of  life  and  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  true 
culture. 

America  needs 
American  designers  for 
American-made  goods, 
but  we  also  need  an 
American  buying  pub- 
lic that  knows  beauti- 
ful, well-designed  prod- 
ucts, and  that  has  a 
sympathetic  under- 
standing  of  beauty  in  art  and  in  nature. 

These  statements,  then,  are  my  theme: 
Love  of  beauty  can  be  cultivated  only 
in  the  presence  of  beauty.  Nature  is  the 
source  of  all  principles  of  art.  God's  out- 
of-doors  is  the  inexhaustible  storehouse 
and  stock  room  of  suggestion  and  design. 
Life  at  school  is  full  of  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  art  teaching.  Here,  in  four 
sentences,  is  the  challenge  to  the  teacher 
and  pupils  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
the  surroundings  of  the  rural  school,  the 
school  in  the  country. 

First.  Love  of  beauty  can  be  culti- 
vated only  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  and 
the  source  of  all  beauty  is  in  the  great 
open  spaces.  It  is  only  in  the  country 
places  one  may  experience  ''ten  thousand 


saw  I  at  a  glance  tossing  their  sprightly 
heads  in  dance";  or  find  "each  fir  and  pine 
and  hemlock  wearing  ermine  too  dear  for 
an  earl";  or  behold  "like  liquid  gold  the 
wheat  fields  lie,  a  marvel  of  yellow  and 
russet  and  brown."  The  same  beauty 
which  has  stirred  the  poet's  soul  to  song 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  painter. 
Second.  Nature  is  the  source  of  all  art 
principles.  The  "curve  of  force,"  which 
is  copied  in  vase  forms  and  furniture  was 
first  seen  in  the  graceful  strength  of  every 
sprouting    grass    blade.     The     "line    of 


Becoming  acquainted  with  pictures. 

beauty"  was  discovered  in  the  edges  of 
lilac  leaves,  opening  flowers,  wings  of 
flying  birds,  and  forms  of  swimming  fish. 
The  designs  for  the  Greek  capitals  were 
adapted  from  the  spirals  of  shells,  plant 
tendrils,  and  curling  leaves.  All  the 
splendors  and  glories  of  harmonious  color 
combinations  were  first  experienced  on 
spring  days,  in  sunmier  fields,  over 
autumn  landscapes,  and  sunset  skies  in 
evening  quiet  or  tempestuous  storm. 

Third.  God's  out-of-doors  is  the  in- 
exhaustibJe  storehouse  and  stock  room  for 
suggestion  and  design.  It  was  here 
Da  Vinci,  Murillo,  Turner,  Corot,  Millet, 
Inness,  and  others  like  them  came  for 
inspiration   and   were   not   disappointed. 

Fourth.     Life  at  school  is  full  of  un- 


used opportunities  for  art  teaching,  for 
teaching  to  see  with  Wordsw^orth's  "in- 
ward eye,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude." 
This  article  attempts  to  show  the  value 
of  emphasizing  appreciation  rather  than 
skillfulness,  to  hint,  at  the  methods  and 
aids  to  be  used,  and  to  point  out  the  prac- 
tical applications  possible.  The  Kretit 
text  for  this  subject  lies  spread  out  all 
about  the  country  school,  if  boys  and  girls 
and  their  teachers  can  only  read  its  lan- 
guage. 

'Nature  is  a  picture  book 
In  which  all  of  us  may  look. 
Fleecy  cloud  and  azuro  sky, 
Little  rivers  running  by, 
Tiny  countries  in  the  grass, 
WTiere  the  jeweled  beetles  pass. 
Free  to  all  these  pictures  be, 
Blessed  those  who  learn  to  see." 

The  first  necessity  in  developing  appre- 
ciation is  to  learn  to  see  in  order  that  later 
one  may  see  to  learn.     This  ability  must 
be  cultivated  by  a  certain  amount  of  do- 
ing, for  every  attempt 
to  do  strengthens 
the  observation.     The 
most    dominant     ele- 
ment in  our  environ- 
ment is  color,  but  how 
few  people    are   con- 
sciously   sensitive    to 
color  influences.    Sim- 
ple landscape  work  in 
water  color  or  crayon 
lends  itself  beautifully 
to  these  first  lessons 
in  learning  to  see.     In 
reply  to  first  questions 
about    the   landscape 
all  about  the  country 
school,  the  answer  is 
that    the    ground    is 
green,  the  sky  is  blue. 
After  simple  instruc- 
tions about  making  aU 
strokes  of  brush  or  pen- 
cil from  left  to  right,lay 
on  blue  for  sky  and 
green  for  ground.     No 
matter   in    what   grade   the   attempt   is 
made,  as  soon  as  the  sheets  are  held  up  to 
view,  training  to  see  begins.     A  glance  out 
of  the  windows  and  the  pupils  begin  at 
once  to  suggest  changes.     The  sky  is  not 
the  same  blue  all  over,  but  deeper  at  the 
"top,"  and  lighter  toward  the  sky  line; 
the  ground  is  not  the  same  green  all  over, 
but  lighter  in  the  distance  and  darker  in 
the  foreground. 

Second  attempts  are  made  to  carry  out 
these  observations,  and  are  held  up  to 
view  when  completed.  Send  the  pupils 
to  doors  and  windows  to  look  out  through 
half -closed  eyes  at  the  colors  they  are  try- 
ing to  reproduce.  They  are  eager  to 
report  that  the  colors  out  of  doors  are  all 
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lighter  than  they  have  used  on  the  paper 
and  are  not  even,  but  in  some  places  the 
green  is  more  yellow,  and  in  others  more 
blue;  that  bushes  and  trees  are  not  solid 
green,  but  light  and  dark  green,  and  light 
and  dark  blue-green,  and  lighter  and 
darker  yellow  green.  Other  things  are 
suggested,  attempted,  and  seen,  as  at 
different  time  of  day,  and  the  different 
seasons. 

Attempts  at  representing  clouds  come 
next.     The  discoveries  are  made  that  all 
clouds  are  not  white,  but  tinted  blue  and 
gray  and  rose  and  violet.     Attempts  to 
paint  a  sunset  sky  results  in  seeing  in  the 
evening  sky  more  tints  and  tones  than 
have   ever   been    known    before,    accom- 
panied by  the  desire  to  know  how  to  name 
these  newly  discovered  colors,  and 
a  use  for  such  descriptive  terms  as 
"fleecy,*'    "feathery,"    "billowy," 
"lacy,"  "wind-blown scarfs,"  "rosy 
and  violet  veils."     It  is  discovered 
that  on  rainy  days  the   skies  are 
not   dead    and   lifeless    gray,   but 
blue-gray,    violet-gray,    rose-gray, 
light  and  dark,  with  "patches"  of 
brighter  color  at  noon  and  evening. 
Does  some  one  ask,  "And  do  the 
classes  really  paint  pictures  of  skies 
which  require  these  adjectives  to 
describe  them?"    Some  pupils  pro- 
duce   very   creditable  results,  but 
many  do  not.     The  point  is  that 
by  having  the  hands  attempting  to 
do,  the  eyes  have  been  trained  by 
seeing  what  to  do. 

Increasing  Ability  to  Select  Essential  Parts 

There  are  other  days  when  art 
work    centers     around    sketching 
with    pencil    or     brush,     grasses, 
leaves,    and   flowers.     Here   again 
color  dominates,  but  in  order  that 
the    grass   blades,    leaf,  or  flower 
may  "look  right,"  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  lines  of  direction 
and  edges,  and  the  mass  form.     It 
is  soon  discovered  that  much  detail 
can  be  left  out,  by  selecting  char- 
acteristic  parts.      The  ability  to 
overlook  the  unimportant  and  se- 
lect  only    the    essential    grows    rapidly. 
Henry    Turner   Bailey   says,  "Taste  de- 
velops gradually  through  the  making  of 
choices   with   reference   to   some   ideal." 
Careful  selections  should  be  accomplished 
by  some  means  of  oral  expression.     These 
may  be  original  or  in  word  pictures  fur- 
nished by  the  poets: 
"Little  gipsy  dandelion  dancing  in  the  sun.'' 
and 
**The  alder  by  the  river  shakes  out  her  powdery 

curls." 

and 

"*   ♦   *    the  trees  that  stand  like  spear  points  high 
Against  the  dark  blue  sky    *    ♦    ♦." 


Someone  exclaims,  "But,  surely,  you 
would  not  have  us  t«ach  that  everything 
in  nature  is  beautiful,  for  there  are  so 
many  ugly  and  imperfect  things."  Many 
•things  are  ugly  and  imperfect  and  un- 
necessary, to  our  way  of  thinking,  but 
these  only  make  the  beautiful  and  desir- 
able and  essential  the  more  so  by  contrast. 

We  know  from  tradition  that  some 
things  are  beautiful — the  roll  of  the 
ocean,  the  Matterhorn,  the  oaks  and 
elms  of  England,  and  the  skies  of  Italy — 
but  to  few  of  us  is  it  given  to  see  these. 
Art  is  given  to  teach  us  to  see  beauty  in 
common  things  around  us. 

The  teacher  who  would  bring  to  others 
the  joys  of  the  beautiful  which  she 
enjoys,  or  who  longs  for  that  appreciation 
which  she  sees  in  others  but  can  not  feel 


"The  Lee  Shore."    Constance  Cochrane. 

in  herself,  may  ask  hopelessly,  "Where 
may  I  learn  to  know  the  beautiful  for 
myself  and  to  give  to  others?"  This 
desire  may  be  realized  in  a  large  degree 
by  studying  fine  pictures  and  carrying 
their  message  over  into  the  life  all  about. 

Little  children  read  the  messages  in 
pictures  much  more  readily  than  do  those 
who-  are  older.  They  respond  almost 
instantly  with  exclamation  or  action  or 
spirit.  When  shown  Murillo's  "Melon- 
Eaters,"  the  roughest  boy  in  a  second 
grade  looked,  smacked  his  lips,  and  de- 
clared, "Gee,  don't  I  wish  I  had  some!" 
A  little  girl  of  three  delighted  to  look  at 


Reynolds's  "Age  of  Innocence,"  then  to 
climb  into  the  corner  of  the  davenport 
and  with  feet  drawn  up  and  hands  folded 
ask,  "  Mother,  am  I  like  the  little  lady  in 
the  frame?"  Everyone  who  has  worked 
with  children  recalls  the  effect  of  the 
"Sistine  Madonna,"  "Sir  Galahad,"  or 
Hoffman's  "  Christ "  upon  some  individual 
with  open  responsive  soul. 

We  need  to  become  acquainted  with 
pictures  at  the  time  when  their  messages 
go  directly  to  the  hearts  through  minds 
open  and  waiting  for  them,  for — 

*'  We're  made  so  that  we  love 
Fu^t  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have 

passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see: 
And  so  they  are  better  painted— better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for  that; 
Leading  our  minds  out.' ' 

Experience  Proves  Value  of  Pictured  Idea 

The  value  of  the  pictured  idea 
needs  no  champion.  During  the 
war  the  value  of  the  pictured  idea 
was  utilized  by  the  Government 
with  great  effect.  One  glance  of 
the  eye  in  a  moment's  time 
brought  to  the  mind  what  it  would 
have  taken  hours  to  read.  The 
child  who  looks  upon  the  "Age  of 
Innocence"  and  tries  to  be  like 
the  lady  in  the  frame,  will  look 
upon  Chase's  "Alice"  and  desire 
to  be  as  simple,  as  sweet  and  free; 
and  later  upon  Lawrence's  "  Mrs. 
Siddons,"  and  Thayer's  "Young 
Woman,"  and  "  The  Girl  in  White  " 
by  Cecilia  Beaux,  and  realize  that 
simplicity  is  the  essence  of  the  beau- 
tiful ;  that  the  real  attraction  is  from 
within,  and  not  applied  on  the  out- 
sidfe.  Many  a  boy  has  responded 
to  the  silent  influence  of  the  look 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Child  in  the  arms 
of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  and  to  the 
strength  of  the  youthful  Sir  Gala^ 
had .  A  portrait  face  may  so  give  a 
vision  of  possibility  that  an  ideal 
grows,  which  by  and  by  is  woven 
into  life.  Leigh  Hunt  says  "A 
picture  is  a  window.  Through  it 
we  look  beyond  it  down  long  vis- 
tas of  thought." 

We  take  for  granted  that  any- 
thing dignified  by  the  name  of 
"picture"  is  beautiful.  We  exclaim  when 
coming  upon  an  unexpected  view  of  river 
or  road  or  children  in  picturesque  play, 
"Ah,  look,  it  is  just  like  a  picture!"  So 
pictures  must  be  studied  with  two 
questions  ever  in  mind :  Is  the  story  true, 
or  the  message  worth  while?  and,  Is  it 
beautifully  told? 

Lot>e  o/  Beauty  must  he  Developed 
The  love  of  beauty  is  born  with  life, 
but  the  expression  of  this  love  must  be 
developed  and  trained  just  as  the  sweet- 
pea  vine  must  be  cultivated  and  trained 
or  it  becomes  an  ugly  nuisance  instead 
of  summer's  flaunting  glory. 
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The  art  teacher  must  be  judged  not 
alone  by  the  work  of  her  classes,  but 
rather  by  the  environment  she  creates — 
by  the  response  to  beauty  which  she  calls 
forth  from  the  class.  The  study  of 
color  should  result  not  only  in  beautiful 
pictures  but  in  the  ability  to  make  the 
right  decision  when  selecting  a  necktie, 
a  sweater,  a  dress,  a  hair  ribbon,  or  a 
Christmas  gift.  The  studies  in  line  and 
mass  and  design  should  be  reflected  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  schoolroom, 
individual  desks,  and  personal  belongings 
on  dresser  and  chififonier  at  home. 

James  Parton  Haney  says  that  every- 
time  a  hat  is  bought,  a  dress  selected, 
a  necktie  chosen,  a  picture  hung  on  the 
wall,  or  a  piece  of  furniture  placed  in  a 
room,  a  decision  of  artistic  merit  is  made 
which  is  either  good  or  bad. 

The  value  of  pictures  in  teaching 
appreciation  of  beauty  has  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  greatest  picture  is  the 
appearance  of  the  school  room  which 
is  created  by  that  living,  moving  picture 
which  is  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  for 
five  hours  every  school  day — the  teacher. 
She  may  not  have  a  beautiful  face,  nor 
be  able  to  paint  pictures,  but  she  answers 
nature's  appeal  if  she  has  the  love  of 
beauty  in  her  heart,  and  shows  it  in  her 
surroundings. 

The  used  opportunities  every  day 
at  school  should  result  in  better  arrange- 
ments in  homes,  more  pleasing  environ- 
ment for  every  day  life,  and  increased 
enjoyment  and  understanding,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  art — a  general 
**  tendency  toward  refinement,  culture, 
and  artistic  appreciation."  The  few  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  create,  the  urge  of 
spirit  will  force  on  to  find  a  way  or  make 
one;  but  the  birthright  of  all,  to  learn  to 
enjoy  'Hhe  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of 
June,"  shall  be  denied  to  none  in  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  public  schools. 
*'  We  can  live  without  art,  but  not  so  well." 
^}- 

Belgian    University    Specializes    in 
Colonial  Subjects 

To  train  Belgian  young  men  for  service 
in  the  Congo  as  physicians,  technical 
men,  and  administrative  officers,  a  "colo- 
nial university"  has  been  established  at 
Antwerp  by  the  Belgian  Government. 
This  university  has  been  developed 
through  the  successful  work  of  a  high 
school  of  commerce  which  was  founded 
two  years  ago  by  the  Government  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Belgium  and  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
to  train  boys  for  colonial  service.  This 
school  was  converted  into  a  university 
last  November  and  it  is  now  known  as 
**rUniversit6  Coloniale. "  It  has  three 
schools,  devoted  respectively  to  political 
and  administrative  science,  tropical  medi- 
cine, and  natural  sciences. 


National    Organizations   will    ^  *^®  committee  that  children  should 

^r^        I     '^fii.  instruct  their  parents  in  any   organized 

Combat  Illiteracy 


Washington     Conference,     Wording      in 

Groups,  Makes  Definiie  RecommenJaiions. 

Action  by  State  Officers  Urged 

AN  ORGANIZED  effort  to  eradicate 
illiteracy  will  be  made  by  many 
agencies  as  the  result  of  a  National 
Illiteracy  Conference  held  at  Washington 
January  11-14,  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
National  Education  Association.  Beside 
holding  three  general  sessions,  the  con- 
ference was  divided  into  five  groups. 
Group  A  discussed  the  organization, 
management,  and  financing  of  move- 
ments for  the  eradication  of  illiteracy; 
group  B,  the  teaching  staff;  group  C, 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion; group  D,  publicity;  and  group  E, 
recommendations  for  State  action. 

Groups  A  and  E  combined  to  formulate 
resolutions  recommending  that  the  various 
State  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion call  conferences  with  representatives 
of  such  organizations  as  the  American 
Legion,  the  State  parent-teacher  associa- 
tion, and  the  State  federation  of  women's 
clubs.  If  any  State  is  not  ready  for 
official  action,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
cooperating  agencies  might  properly  un- 
dertake the  organization  and  administer- 
ing of  schools  for  illiterates. 

Stale  Directors  and  Night  Classes  Recommended 

A  director  of  adult  education  should  be 
appointed  by  each  State  superintendent, 
according  to  the  recommendations,  and 
school  boards  should  be  required  to 
organize  day  or  night  classes  for  illiterate 
adults,  when  a  certain  minimum  number 
apply  for  instruction.  Enumerators  of  the 
school  census  should  collect  data  on  adult 
illiteracy.  It  was  urged  that  in  order  to 
raise  the  level  of  citizenship  the  States 
introduce  literacy  tests  for  voting  as  soon 
as  expedient.  That  the  several  States 
may  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  other  States  in  organization  and  meth- 
ods for  removing  illiteracy,  it  is  desirable 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  a 
bulletin  be  published,  giving  in  reasonable 
detail  the  methods  and  plans  of  organ- 
ization which  have  been  used  successfully. 

Efforts  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy 
undertaken  by  public-school  authorities 
should  depend  primarily  upon  the  extra 
service  of  regular  public-school  teachers 
rendered  in  the  late  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening,  with  extra  pay,  according  to 
recommendations  of  group  B,  rather  than 
upon  untrained  voluntary  teachers.  By 
general  agreement  it  seemed  undesirable 


way. 

Cotnmiitee  Sugiested  to  Rteiew  Materials 

Materials  for  instruction  were  collected 
by  Group  C,  which  recommended  that 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation be  requested  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  at  least  nine  persons  to  review 
these  materials  and  to  forward  the  re- 
sults of  their  work  to  persons  and  organi- 
zations engaged  in  combating  illiteracy. 
Group  D  reconmiended  that  a  continuous 
information  service  extending  over  a  long 
period  of  time  should  be  established  to 
build  up  information  on  the  illiteracy 
movement  and  to  overcome  certain  bar- 
riers which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  move- 
ment, such  as  nonenforcement  of  com- 
pulsory education  laws.  Special  drives 
are  also  valuable  to  assist  campaigns 
against  illiteracy  in  certain  localities. 

The  speakers  at  the  general  sessions  in- 
cluded Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education;  Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Winter,  President  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  Garland  Powell,  Di* 
rector  Americanism  Commission,  Ameri- 
can Legion;  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  presi- 
dent National  Education  Association; 
Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart;  Wallace  R. 
Farrington,  Governor  of  Hawaii;  Mrs. 
Maud  Wood  Park,  president  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Glenn  Frank, 
editor  Century  Magazine,  New  York 
City;  the  Rev.  Frederick  F.  Shannon, 
Central  Church,  Chicago,  111.;  Rabbi 
Alexander  N.  Lyons,  president  Associa- 
tion of  Rabbis,  New  York  City;  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  A.  Pace,  Catholic 
Universitv  of  America. 


Will  Discuss  Social  Studies  in  High 
Schools 

Reorganization  of  the  curriculum  of 
social  studies  in  high  schools  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
which  will  be  held  at  Chicago  February 
25-26,  during  the  week  of  the  meeting  of 
the  department  of  superintendence,  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  The  quest 
for  the  criteria  of  citizenship  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  first  session  by  Thomas  J. 
Mc  Cor  mack,  La  Salle-Peru  Township 
High  School.  A  report  on  the  history 
curricula  of  American  high  schools  made 
for  the  American  Historical  Association 
will  be  presented  by  Edgar  Dawson, 
Hunter  College.  Training  for  character 
and  citizenship  by  means  of  the  social 
studies  will  be  taken  up,  as  well  as  mental 
hygiene  in  its  relation  to  this  training. 
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Progress  of  Dutch  Education  in  25  Years 

Wide  Extension  of  Education  in  All  Its  Aspects,    Higher  and  Secondary  Enrollment 
Nearly  Three  Times  Greater.    Sectarian  Schools  Under  Stimulus  of  Public  Support 

Gaining  on  Public  Schools 

By  P.  A.  DIELS 
Headmaster  at  Amsterdam 


IN  THE  LIFE  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  in  the  life  of  a  nation  there 
come  moments  when  the  desire  arises 
to  stop  for  a  little  while  to  survey  the  road 
that  has  been  traveled.  And  thus  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  Dutch  wished  to 
ascertain  where  they  were  in  the  several 
fields  of  science,  art,  and  social  life,  when 
their  Queen  Wilhelmina  celebrated  her 
25  years'  jubilee. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Dutch 
educators.  Prof.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gunning, 
wrote  an  interesting  history  of  the  progress 
of  education  during  that  quarter  of  a 
century.  With  his  assistance  and  kind 
consent  I  am  able  to  give  the  following 
details  to  the  American  public.  The 
main  features  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment in  Holland  are: 

1.  The  enormous  extension  of  education 
in  its  widest  sense  in  all  directions. 

2.  The  acknowledgement  of  equality  as 
regards  financial  support  between  public 
and  nonpublic  (mostly  sectarian)  educa- 
tion. 

3.  Intense  increase  of  industrial  train- 
ing. 

4.  Proper  care  for  mental  defectives, 
growing  interest  in  adolescents,  increasing 
attention  to  physical  training. 

5.  The  beginning  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  educational  problems. 

Increased  Cost  art  International  Phenomenon 

The  expenses  of  education  rose  from" 
20,000,000  guHders  (2i  guilders  equal  $1) 
in  1898  to  161,000,000  in  1923.  Thus  you 
see  that  the  increase  in  cost  of  which 
Doctor  Pritchett  complains  is  an  inter- 
national phenomenon. 

The  following  tables  give  some  details 
about  our  universities,  secondary,  and 
elementary  schools: 

Vnitersities 


1898 

1923 

Number 

5 

ft 

Professors 

215                466 

Students 

2,992             9-160 

' 

It  is  with  some  excusable  satisfaction 
that  I  note  here  that  some  of  our  scien- 
tists enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation  and 
that  the  number  of  Nobel  prizes  awarded 
to  Dutchmen  is  relatively  very  high. 
81040*»— 24 2 


Secondary  Education 


iSchools. 
Pupils.. 


1898 


94 
11,960 


1923 


29,457 


I  can  not  explain  fully  here  the  char- 
acter of  the  several  branches  of  secondary 
schools;  only  one  observation:  Among  the 
94  schools  in  1898  there  were  32  with  a 
pronounced  classical  tendency  and  62 
with  a  nonclassical  curriculum.  The 
corresponding  numbers  for  1923  were 
63  and  140.  We  observe  here  the  same 
development — be  it  on  a  smaller  scale — 
of  what  you  Americans  call  the  high- 
school  invasion. 

Elementary  Education 


Public  schools 

Nonpublic  schools 

Pupils  of  public  schools 

Pui>i]s  of  nonpublic  schools 


3,457 

3,457 

560,907 

479,207 


In  the  February  number  of  School 
Life  I  tried  to  explain  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  public  school  and  the  non- 
public (for  the  greater  part  sectarian) 
schools.  The  foregoing  figures  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  advances  of  the  nonpublic 
education.  In  large  circles  there  is  great 
anxiety  that  in  future  the  public  school  of 
Holland  will  lose  the  first  place  in  edu- 
cation. 

Training  Collects 


1898 

1923 

Public  institutions 

7 

556 

19 

998 

7 

Students... 

506 

Nonpublic  institutions 

67 

Students 

3,386 

We  observe  here  the  same  increase  of 
the  nonpublic-school  movement.  The 
number  of  men  is  comparatively  very 
small.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  elementary 
education  comes  more  and  more  in  the 
hands  of  women.  Though  some  may 
applaud  this,  we  in  Holland  do  not  like 
elementary  education  to  be  an  exclusively 
womanly  region.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
this  opinion  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  what  is  called  "women's  rights." 
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Compulsory  education  up  to  13  years 
was  prescribed  by  the  law  of  1900.  The 
first  Minister  of  Education,  Doctor  de 
Visser,  extended  the  age  to  14  years,  but 
owing  to  the  social  conditions  after  the 
war  this  extension  has  been  nullified. 
The  continuation  or  part-time  schools,  as 
you  Americans  say,  had  but  a  short  time 
of  some  prosperity.  The  same  social  con- 
ditions and  the  small  success  of  these 
schools  which  were  unfortunately  called 
"repetition  schools"  led  to  their  death. 

More  and  more  women  entered  all 
branches  of  education.  The  proportion 
of  women  students  at  the  universities 
rose  from  4  per  cent  to  22  per  cent. 
Much  care  and  energy  have  been  devoted 
to  industrial  training.  The  number  of 
agricultural,  technical,  and  commercial 
schools  increased  considerably.  Medical 
inspection  of  schools  has  been  introduced 
in  all  large  cities.  Mental  defectives 
have  been  the  object  of  intense  study, 
observation,  and  care.  The  boy-scout 
movement  was  imported  from  England 
and  proved  a  blessing  to  our  youth  in  their 
difficult  adolescent  period.  Long  ago,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  movement,  I  took  an 
active  part  in  it  and  I  wished  that  all 
young  teachers  might  devote  themselves 
to  it  for  a  time.  But  owing  to  some  re- 
sistance from  those  who  thought  the  scout 
movement  might  foster  military  aspira- 
tions, the  number  of  boy-scouts  is  not  so 
large  as  it  should  be. 

All  Universities  Have  Education^  Sections 

The  study  of  pedagogy  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  efforts  of  some  pioneers, 
among  whom  I  must  first  name  the  man 
to  whom  I  owe  the  details  of  this  article, 
Prof.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gunning.  During  his  long 
life  as  principal  of  a  classical  secondary 
school,  inspector  of  education,  professor 
of  pedagogy  at  the  universities  of  Amster- 
dam and  Utrecht  he  has  done  more  than 
I  can  tell  in  stimulating  Dutch  interest  in 
educational  matters.  At  the  present  time 
nearly  all  our  universities  have  educa- 
tional sections,  though  we  can  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  your  excellent  Ameri- 
can equipment.  Among  the  other  Dutch 
educators  who  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  pedagogic  movement  of  the  last 
years  I  must  mention  Prof.  R.  Casimir, 
the  friend  of  our  Ligthart,  and  Prof.  Dr. 
Ph.  Kohnstamm,  who  combines  several 
responsible  tasks,  being  a  professor  of 
physics  as  well  as  a  professor  of  pedagogy 
and  chairman  of  the  international  "  Hers- 
tel-Europa"  (Repair-Europe)  conmiittee. 

Many  problems  in  education  are  facing 
us.  The  future  is  dark,  especially  for  our 
country  which  lies  in  the  neighborhood  of 
great  nations  whose  internal  conditions 
are  greatly  disturbed.  We  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  making  an  effort  to  promote  the 
ideal  of  all  true  lovers  of  mankind,  friend- 
ship among  the  nations. 
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AcI(nowledgment 

IN  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the 
material  for  this  number,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Abel,  assistant  in  rural  education,  Bureau 
of  Education,  worked  with  the  editors  in 
cordial  cooperation.  His  interest  and 
enthusiasm  are  worthy  of  full  recognition 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  according  it. 

Development  of  Rural  School 
Architecture 

ON  the  first  page  of  this  issue  is  a 
picture  of  a  rural  high-school  build- 
ing. It  can  scarcely  be  claimed  that  this 
building  is  typical  of  the  kind  used  by  a 
majority  of  the  country  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Probably  no  one  knows 
now  just  what  is  typical.  Changes  are 
taking  place  too  rapidly  for  that.  Time 
was  when  the  words  ''country  school" 
brought  to  mind  a  little,  one-room,  one- 
storied  house,  dilapidated,  dreary,  and  un- 
sightly. The  picture  was  a  fairly  correct 
one  for  99  out  out  of  every  100  country 
schoolhouses. 

That  time  has  passed.  The  American 
people  are  thinking  of  their  rural  schools 
in  new  and  different  terms.  Fortunately 
that  thinking  is  not  following  type  lines. 
There  is  much  of  independence  in  it.  In 
some  ways  the  picture  on  page  1  fairly 
represents  some  of  those  new  lines  of 
thought.  It  is  one  example  of  that 
thought  translated  into  reality.  That  is 
why  it  is  placed  there. 

The  building  speaks  the  present-day 
language  of  rural  education  through  its 
size,  beauty,  architectural  style,  loca- 
tion, and  artistic  setting.  There  are  10 
acres  in  the  site,  ample  space  for  agri- 
culture and  play  for  the  entire  13-teacher 
school.  Moreover,  it  tells  of  cooperation 
and  a  better  community  life.  It  repre- 
sents the  strength  and  wealth  of  six 
districts  combined,  no  one  of  which  by 
itself  could  possibly  have  established 
such  a  school.  Through  united  effort  all 
the  districts  can  offer  their  children  a 
high  grade  of  secondary  education. 

Such  concentrations  of  school  energy 
are   being   formed   all   over   the    United 


States.  They  may  be  called  consolidated, 
union,  joint  union,  rural  graded,  or  inde- 
pendent schools,  or  even  by  other  names 
depending  on  the  State  in  which  they 
happen  to  be.  Yet  all  have  the  same 
purpose,  to  gather  children  in  larger 
groups  in  order  to  have  better  schools. 

The  desire  for  better  schools  has  made 
schoolhouse  planning  a  highly  specialized 
branch  of  the  architect's  profession  and 
with  that  specialization  have  come  a  few 
principles  of  comfort,  utility,  and  beauty 
that  are  worked  out  in  ways  most  suited 
to  the  particular  place.  In  the  Northern 
States  the  building  is  usually  of  brick 
with  two  or  more  stories  and  a  basement, 
compact,  well  heated,  and  arranged  to 
provide  for  comfort  and  efficient  work 
in  a  rigorous  climate.  In  the  Southern 
States  it  may  be  a  low  one-storied  build- 
ing with  no  basement  and  arranged  on  the 
unit  plan.  In  the  West  and  Southwest 
it  is  often  of  the  mission  style.  It  is  well 
that  this  picture  of  a  rural  high  school 
building  can  not  be  presented  as  typical 
in  architectural  style  of  rural  school 
houses;  well  that  the  distinctive  areas  of 
the  United  States  are  developing  the 
kinds  of  schools  and  school  buildings  best 
suited  for  their  own  distinctive  purposes. 

But  there  are  characteristics  of  this 
building  that  make  it  symbolic  of  what 
much  of  our  rural  education  now  is  and 
what  most  of  it  soon  will  be.  Dignity  and 
simplicity  are  two  of  its  attributes — 
attributes  of  the  kind  of  rural  schooling 
that  knows  and  teaches  the  great  worth 
and  dignity  and  the  fine  simplicity  of 
rural  life.  Add  to  these,  strength  that 
gives  an  impression  of  calm  assurance,  and 
a  rare  beauty  of  design  and  setting  and 
we  have  a  fitting  embodiment  of  educa 
tion  for  American  rural  life. 

J.  F.  Abel. 

Rural  Child   Labor  Versus  Rural 
Education 

tT  is  easy  to  find  an  excuse  for  keep- 
•■•  ing  the  farm  boy  or  girl  out  of  school . 
Even  well-intentioned,  intelligent  parents 
who  are  trying  to  do  the  most  they  can  for 
their  children  often  do  not  consider  what 
the  loss  of  a  day's  schooling  may  mean  to 
the  child,  and  they  do  not  count  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  of  days  their 
children  have  been  absent  or  tardy.  In 
the  spring  the  crops  are  to  be  put  in, 
and  the  farm  boy  in  the  pride  of  his  grow- 
ing strength  likes  to  feel  himself  a  man 
and  take  his  place  in  the  field.  In  the 
fall,  just  when  school  is  opening,  it  is  time 
to  do  the  harvesting;  the  family  income 
depends  on  taking  care  of  the  crop  at  just 
that  time,  so  the  boy  or  girl  enrolls  in 
school  a  month  or  two  late,  or  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  may  be  postponed  until 
after  the  harvesting  is  done 


It  takes  courage  and  force  of  will  for 
farm  parents  to  insist  that  the  school 
open  on  time  without  any  regard  for  the 
cotton  to  be  picked  or  the  corn  to  be 
shocked  or  the  beets  to  be  gathered, 
and  to  do  without  the  help  that  willing, 
active  boys  and  girls  can  give.  If  farm 
labor  is  scarce,  high  priced,  and  not  de- 
pendable, the  rural  child  is  apt  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  bad  situation.  He 
pays  the  penalty  by  giving  up  his  precious 
school  days  to  do  a  man's  work  in  the 
field.  By  the  time  the  situation  is  cor- 
rected, his  chance  for  an  education  is 
probably  gone.  Then  the  Nation  pays 
the  penalty  of  having  a  citizen  not  trained 
to  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 

This  unintentional  rural  child  labor, 
where  children  stay  in  their  own  homes  and 
help  their  own  parents  or  exchange  work 
with  neighbors,  is  in  some  ways  the  lighter 
side  of  the  picture.  Because  its  evils  are 
not  readily  apparent,  it  is  the  harder  to 
reach  and  remove.  The  out-of-doors,  the 
fresh  air,  the  training  and  independence 
the  child  gets  are  good  things,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  convince  a  rural  community 
or  the  neighborly  attendance  officer  that 
education  is  better.  It  is  a  matter  of 
taking  the  good  which  is  at  hand  without 
waiting  for  the  greater  good  which  is  to 
come. 

There  is  a  darker  side  of  the  picture. 
The  vicious  exploitation  of  children  in  the 
industries  of  big  cities  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  national  concern  and  much  has 
been  done  to  stop  it.  But  only  recently 
has  any  attempt  been  made  to  study 
rural  child  labor,  and  it  is  coming  to  light 
very  rapidly  that  the  country  child  is 
exploited  as  shamelessly  as  the  city  child. 
Of  more  than  a  million  children  between 
10  and  16  years  who  were  actually  at 
labor  in  1920,  more  than  half  were  rural 
children  at  work  on  their  home  farms  and 
63,990  others  were  hired  as  farm  laborers. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  a  consid- 
erable number  of  child  farm  workers 
under  10  years  of  age.  Furthermore, 
the  census  of  1920  was  taken  in  mid- 
winter when  the  number  of  children  at 
work  on  farms  was  at  it«  lowest  point  for 
the  year. 

All  rural  sections  of  the  United  States 
are  offenders.  In  the  16  sugar-beet  grow- 
ing States  large  numbers  of  migratory 
workers  are  employed.  The  workers  live 
in  any  kind  of  rude  shelter,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  sanitary,  and  their  children 
often  work  from  9  to  13  or  14  hours  a  day 
thinning,  topping,  or  pulling  beet«.  Of 
coarse,  the  percentage  of  school  retarda- 
tion among  such  children  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  country  at 
large.  Little  children,  both  resident  and 
migratory,  work  on  the  truck  farms  of 
Maryland  at  plowing,  harrounng,  planting, 
cultivating,  and  like  jobs  for  from  8  to 
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10  hours,  and  do  some  chores  after  the 
day's  work  is  done.  In  the  Southern 
States  entire  schools  are  often  closed  in 
order  that  the  children  may  pick  cotton  or 
work  in  the  tobacco  fields.  In  the  West 
many  boys  do  not  try  to  attend  school 
until  well  in  the  faU,  after  the  ranges  have 
been  cleared  of  stock  and  the  ranch  has 
been  put  on  a  winter  basis. 

All  this  is  clearly  wrong.  No  nation 
can  afford  to  be  wasteful  of  its  wealth 
of  childhood.  Conservation  of  forests, 
coal,  and  oil  is  necessary  to  prevent 
bankruptcy  in  our  natural  resources,  but 
conservation  of  human  wealth  is  funda- 
mental to  our  national  existence.  The 
correction  lies  in  having  rural  schools  that 
will  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  children 
and  parents,  in  a  wider  understanding  of 
how  great  the  evil  is,  a  more  united  public 
sentiment  against  it,  a  finer  appreciation  of 
the  right  of  the  child  to  be  reared  in  a  good 
home,  to  grow,  to  play,  and  to  have  a 
normal  childhood,  and  a  thorough  deter- 
mination that  the  States  and  the  Nation 
shall  recognize  their  responsibilities  to  the 
children.  These  things  will  eventually 
express  themselves  in  adequate  laws 
properly  enforced. 

No  rural  child,  resident  or  migratory, 
should  be  permitted  to  become  a  rural 
child  laborer  to  the  detriment  of  his  prop>er 
education.  J.  F.  Abel. 

Relation  of  Kindergarten  to  Primary 
Grades 

Kindergarten  teachers  from  many  coun- 
tries will  discuss  the  relation  of  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  primary  grades  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union,  which  will  be  held 
at  Minneapolis,  May  5-9.  That  the 
kindergarten  should  be  the  first  school 
grade  and  not  a  separate  unit  will  be 
emphasized  at  this  meeting.  On  the 
afternoon  of  May  7  the  kindergarten 
teachers  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  national  conference  on  home 
education  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Conunissioner  of  Education. 

In  accordance  with  a  law  requiring 
standardization  of  one-room  and  consoli- 
dated schools.  West  Virginia's  State  board 
of  education  has  defined  two  classes  of 
consolidated  schools,  purely  consolidated 
and  semiconsolidated.  Under  these  defi- 
nitions a  purely  consolidated  school  is  one 
formed  by  the  centralizing  of  two  or  more 
schools  in  different  communities  so  that 
the  newly  formed  school  has  an  increased 
number  of  teachers,  each  responsible  for 
fewer  grades  than  before.  If  the  number 
of  teachers  is  not  increased,  the  centralized 
school  is  known  as  semiconsolidated. 


Education  of  Deaf  Children  in  London 

Lip  Reading  Taughi  to  All  Deaf  Children  of  Normal  Inielligence.    Attendance  in  Schod 
Compulsory  After  Seventh    Year,  But  Encouraged  After   Third    Year.    Industrial 
Training  Provided  and  Graduates  Readily  Find  Employment 
By  A  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  TEACHER  of  the  deaf  has, 
admittedly,  a  most  difficult  task, 
although  in  the  end  the  results 
achieved  are  outstanding.  Bom-deaf  chil- 
dren have  no  thought  concept.  They  can 
easily  learn  concrete  words  such  as  "paper" 
or  "wet  day,"  but  abstract  emotions  and 
ideas,  such  as  love,  charity,  hate,  anger, 
crime,  are  difficult  to  explain.  For  all 
deaf  children  of  normal  intelligence,  lip 
reading  is  the  method  of  teaching  adopted. 
They  respond  to  rhythm  and  muscular 
vibrations,  and  by  this  means  are  taught  to 
speak. 

The  babies  in  their  first  lessons  are 
encouraged  to  make  any  vocal  sound,  how- 
ever uncouth  it  may  be;  they  sense  the 
vibration,  and  the  gesture  of  the  teacher,  in 
stimulating  or  repressing  such  sounds, 
conveys  to  the  children  the  knowledge  that 
vibratory  e'ffort  can  be  interpreted  irre- 
spective of  sight  or  touch — a  fact  previously 
unknown  and  unsuspected.  Children  are 
then  led  to  associate  the  vibration  with 
speech;  lip-reading  follows,  and  they  learn 
to  "hear"  by  sight.  The  word  "arm,"  for 
instance,  when  articulated  creates  vibra- 
tions easily  appreciated.  It  is  concrete, 
and  children  readily  learn  its  application. 
For  a  similar  reason,  "mother"  is  soon 
learned  and,  generally,  well  spoken.  The 
tearful  joy  of  the  mother  when  she  hears 
her  baby  address  her  so  for  the  first  time  is 
one  of  the  compensations  of  the  arduous 
task  of  the  patient  teacher  of  the  deaf — an 
esoteric  compensation  without  parallel, 
perhaps,  in  the  fabric  of  education. 

The  London  Coimty  Coimdl  has  9  schools 
for  deaf  children,  in  which  there  are  675 
children  taught  by  71  teachers — each 
teacher  having  a  maximum  of  10  pupils; 
the  head  teacher  is  relieved  of  class  instruc- 
tion if  the  number  of  classes  in  the  school 
exceeds  5.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught 
together  in  day  schools  until  13,  and  from 
13  to  16  they  attend  residential  schools, 
there  being  one  for  girls,  one  for  boys,  and 
one  for  both  girls  and  boys  who  are  sub- 


normal and  not  likely  to  learn  lip  reading; 
the  latter  are  taught  by  methods  such  as 
finger  spelling  and  signing. 

Attendance  is  not  compulsory  imtil  7, 
but  it  is  considered  desirable  to  admit 
children  as  soon  after  3  as  possible.  The 
usual  subjects  taken  in  an  ordinary  elemen- 
tary school  are  taught  in  the  day  schools, 
together  with  speech  and  lip  reading. 
Vocational  instruction  occupies  half  the 
time  in  the  residential  schools,  cabinet- 
making,  tailoring,  bootmaking,  and  baking 
being  taught  to  boys,  dressmaking  and  fine 
laundry  work  to  girls. 

The  council  provides  paid  guides  to 
convey  children  to  and  from  the  schools, 
where  there  may  be  danger  on  accoimt  of 
the  inexperience  of  youth,  or  by  reason  of 
distance  or  traffic.  Children  are  given  a 
midday  meal;  and  if  they  attend  evening 
classes,  they  have  tea  at  school.  The 
parents  pay  for  the  meals  unless  the  children 
are  necessitous.  The  parents  of  resident 
pupils  are  required,  according  to  their 
financial  position,  to  contribute  toward 
their  children's  maintenance  up  to  a  maxi- 
miun  of  15  shillings  a  week. 

The  medical  officer  examines  all  children 
periodically  and  treatment  is  carried  out 
either  at  the  school  or  a  hospital.  Children 
from  undesirable  homes  are  boarded  out 
with  foster  parents  or  are  sent  to  residential 
schools  in  rural  districts  outside  London. 

Six  scholarships  are  offered  every  year; 
girl  scholarship  holders  remain  at  one  of 
the  residential  schools  for  fiulher  training, 
while  boys  proceed  to  one  of  the  council's 
ordinary  technical  institutes. 

There  is  comparatively  little  unemploy- 
ment amongst  deaf  boys  and  girls  on  leaving 
school.  They  have  powers  of  application 
and  manual  dexterity  which  are  appreciated 
by  employers;  fmrther,  employers  are 
appointed  to  the  school  managing  com- 
mittees, thereby  securing  an  effective, 
personal,  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
children's  future.  An  After-Care  Associ- 
ation also  gives  invaluable  assistance. 


As  part  of  the  training  for  health  given 
in  the  schools  of  Latvia,  a  new  law  re- 
quires instruction  on  the  dangers  of  al- 
cohol. The  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion must  revise  the  school  program  to 
include  this  instruction  within  a  year. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  students  of 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute  work  their  way 
through  the  course. 


Two  million  dollars  has  been  expended 
on  Negro  educational  institutions  within 
the  last  three  years  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  Negroes  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  The  money  has  been 
used  in  erecting  new  buildings,  enlarg- 
ing endowments,  improving  equipment, 
and  advancing  teachers'  salaries.  The 
enrollment  In  the  institutions  benefited 
by  this  expenditure  is  more  than  6,300. 
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Land-Grant  Colleges  in  Rural 
Education. 

( Continued  from  page  HI.) 
views   but   the   sentiment   of   the   more 
forward-looking    agricultural    population 
of  his  day  when  he  said : 

"The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a 
large  and  populous  nation  depend : 

*'l.  Upon  the  division  of  the  land  into 
small  parcels. 

"2.  Upon  the  education  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil. 

"  Our  agriculturists,  as  a  whole,  instead 
of  seeking  a  higher  cultivation,  are  extend- 
ing their  boundaries;  and  their  education, 
on  the  contrary,  is  limited  to  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  their  forefathers." 

Statistics  Proved  Need  of  Agricultural  CoUeges 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Morrill  quoted 
statistics  showing  that  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  production  of  wheat  had  fallen 
from  2,000,000  bushels  in  1840  to  1,000,- 
000  bushels  in  1850,  and  that  the  potato 
crop  had  fallen  from  35,000,000  bushels 
in  1840  to  19,000,000  bushels  in  1850. 
He  stated  further  that  while  the  cotton 
crop  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  (then  com- 
paratively virgin  States)  was  750  pounds 
per  acre,  it  was  325  pounds  per  acre  in 
the  older  cultivated  fields  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Morrill  emphasized  the  abuse  of 
agricultural  resources  by  pointing  to  the 
long  period  during  which  it  had  been  in 
progress.  He  quoted  from  a  letter  by 
General  Washington  in  1786,  to  a  friend 
in  England,  these  words:  "The  system  of 
agriculture,  if  such  an  epithet  can  be 
applied  to  it,  which  is  in  use  in  this  part 
of  the  United  States,  is  as  unproductive 
to  the  practitioners  as  it  is  ruinous  to  the 
landholders.  Yet  it  is  p>ertinaciously  ad- 
hered to." 

Education  Useful  to  Farmer  and  Children 

The  establishment  of  the  land-grant 
college  was  thus  the  result  of  a  movement 
popular  both  in  respect  to  its  origin  and 
in  respect  to  its  purpose  to  serve  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  The  Morrill  Act  of 
1862,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  land-grant 
colleges  were  founded,  marked  the  formal 
inauguration  of  a  movement  to  bring 
education  useful  to  the  farmer  directly  to 
him  and  his  children.  The  result  of 
demonstrated  need,  it  showed  throughout 
its  later  history  a  responsiveness  to  new 
demands  and  changing  conditions  remark- 
able among  educational  systems.  The 
movement  was  strengthened  by  the  sec- 
ond Morrill  Act  in  1890  and  the  Nelson 
amendment  in  1907,  which  made  further 
Federal  assistance  available  to  land-grant 
colleges  for  educational  purposes. 

One  of  the  early  needs  discovered  by 
the  land-grant  institution  was  the  neces- 
sity of  agricultural  facts  obtained  through 


unbiased  investigation  and  research  for 
the  successful  teaching  of  agriculture. 
Experimental  and  investigative  work  was 
at  once  established  by  the  agricultural 
colleges,  but  definite  impetus  was  given 
to  the  movement  with  the  passage  of  the 
Hatch  Act  by  Congress  in  1887.  The 
Hatch  Act  granted  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  in  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  experiment  stations.  It  was 
supplemented  in  1906  by  the  Adams  Act. 

Experiment-Station  Wor^  Carried  to  Farmer 

A  new  step  was  taken  in  agricultural 
education  by  the  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  in  1913.  By  this  act  the  land- 
grant  institutions  were  enabled  to  carry 
the  results  of  experiment-station  work  and 
instruction  to  the  farmer  himself,  through 
the  county  agent  and  staflf  of  extension 
workers  maintained  by  this  act.  At 
once  the  campus  of  the  land-grant  college 
was  extended  so  that  it  became  the  whole 
State. 

All  of  the  Federal  acts,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  Smith-Lever  Act,  proved  rela- 
tively inadequate,  however,  in  that  none 
of  them  reached  more  than  a  small 
minority  of  the  boys  and  girls  directly 
with  regular  classroom  and'  laboratory 
instruction  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
home  economics.  To  provide  facilities 
for  reaching  these  boys  and  girls  was  a 
natural  evolution.  With  this  in  mind. 
Congress  in  1917,  although  facing  the 
greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  provided  further  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational 
Education  Act.  At  once  the  land-grant 
college  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  in  every  State,  in  that 
the  immediate  demand  for  trained  teachers 
of  vocational  work  was  far  beyond  the 
supply. 

To  select  the  land-grant  colleges  to  lead 
this  new  educational  activity  was  natural 
and  proper.  Satisfactory  rural  life  re- 
quires some  degree  of  understanding  of 
the  rural  environment — those  physical, 
biological,  economic,  and  social  forces 
which  are  at  work  in  rural  districts. 
Land-grant  colleges  are  best  fitted  to 
develop  this  understanding  because  of 
their  equipment,  personnel,  subject  mat- 
ter, atmosphere,  and  experience. 

Creditable  Wor^  in  Preparing  Teachers 

The  record  of  the  past  five  years  in  the 
work  which  the  land-grant  college  has 
done  in  preparing  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  home  making  is  most 
creditable.  Even  now,  however,  the 
land-grant  institutions  do  not  fully  appre- 
ciate the  responsibility  which  is  theirs 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
in  supplying  the  great  demand  for  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
making. 


The  history  of  the  development  of  vo- 
cational education  is  similar  in  the  vari- 
ous States.  For  purposes  of  illustration, 
figures  concerning  this  development  in 
Kansas  are  given.  In  the  year  1918,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  there  were  four 
vocational  agricultural  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  82  pupils.  These  had  de- 
veloped in  1923  to  68  vocational  agricul- 
tural schools  with  an  enrollment  c^  1 ,293 
farm  boys.  The  development  in  the  fields 
of  home  making  and  trades  has  been  com- 
parable to  that  in  agriculture. 

Designated  to  Train  Vocational  Teachers 

In  every  State  of  the  Nation,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  tWe  land -grant  college  has 
been  designated  as  the  one  institutfon  for 
training  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 
At  the  same  time  the  experience  of  the 
States  in  general  has  been  that  the  land- 
grant  college  is  the  best  place  in  which  to 
train  teachers  of  vocational  home  making. 
The  reasons  are  found  in  the  equipment 
and  the  environment  of  the  institution  as 
well  as  the  type  of  student  found  there. 
Coming  from  the  country,  the  students 
of  the  land-grant  college  understand  and 
usually  are  more  sympathetic  \iith  the 
problems  of  rural  life.  This  sympathy  is 
induced  because  of  the  background  of 
experience  which  they  have  had  on  the 
farm.  At  the  same  time  their  fathers  and 
mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters  at  home 
are  facing  conditions  which  instruction  in 
the  land-grant  institution  is  designed  to 
aid.  In  these  institutions  these  young 
people  come  into  contact  with  si>ecialist« 
in  all  phases  of  rural  life  and  its  better- 
ment, and  they  compose  a  ready  supply 
of  highly  trained  experts  to  go  back  to 
assist  in  rural  life  improvement. 

Must  Raise  Standard  of  Rural  Education 

The  land-grant  college  has  a  further 
educational  function  which  has  been 
slowly  recognized,  but  which  is  fully  as 
significant  as  any  of  the  functions  that 
have  been  hitherto  discussed.  Rural 
life  is  not  simply  agriculture,  nor  is  rural 
education  merely  training  for  agriculture 
and  home  making  as  vocations.  Rural 
life  will  always  be  disturbed,  will  always 
be  inadequate,  will  always  frustrate  the 
hopes  of  many  of  its  best  representatives, 
until  the  country  maintains  an  educational 
system  that  represents  cultural,  socializ- 
ing, and  liberalizing  influences  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  those  possessed  by  urban 
education. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  rural 
communities  found  themselves  with  "the 
little  red  schoolhouse"  as  their  most 
cherished  institution.  Even  at  this  time, 
however,  its  usefulness  was  on  the  wane. 
The  rapid  urbanization  of  American  life 
immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  the 
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decline  in  agricultural  prices,  low  crop 
yielda  in  the  Eastern  States  due  to  de- 
pleted soil  fertility,  and  the  placing  of 
inexperienced  girls  in  country  schools 
caused  in  the  rural  school  a  rapid  decline 
from  which  it  is  just  now  emerging.  The 
rural  high  schools  and  the  rural  consoli- 
dated schools  which  are  springing  up  so 
rapidly  in  all  the  States  at  the  present 
time  are  but  an  expression  of  the  interest 
which  the  farmer  is  taking  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons  and  daughters.  The  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  rural  high 
schools  and  consolidated  schools  through- 
out the  States  in  the  past  decade,  as 
reviewed  by  J.  F.  Abel,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Ekiucation  (in  Ekiucation 
Bulletin,  1923,  No.  43),  is  perhaps  amazing 
to  the  reader  who  has  not  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  rapid  progress  being  made 
in  rural  education  during  the  past  decade. 

Reconstrueiion  Depends   upon  ConsolidaUd  Schoo. 

The  reconstruction  of  rural  life,  eco- 
nomically, socially,  religiously,  depends 
upon  the  consolidation  of  its  community 
interests  in  the  new  consolidated  school. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  rural  church  fol- 
lows logically  in  the  wake  of  the  rural  con- 
solidated school.  It  is  common  for  con- 
solidated school  buildings  to  be  so  con- 
structed that  auditoriums  and  classrooms 
can  be  used  as  advantageously  on  Sun- 
days for  Sunday  school  and  church  as 
during  school  days  of  the  week .  The  home . 
of  the  community  pastor,  as  well  as  the 
homes  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
teachers,  is  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment 
of  well-organized  consolidated  schools. 
Indeed,  the  pastor  himself  is  not  infre- 
quently— and  should  be  oftener — a  teacher 
of  better  agriculture  and  better  rural  life, 
trained  in  a  land-grant  college. 

CoOeies  Have  Not  ReaUxed  Full  Possibilities 

The  respect  which  the  farmer  has  for 
the  land-grant  college  is  a  measure  of  the 
achievement  which  these  institutions 
throughout  the  States  have  accomplished 
since  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  i  862 
in  meeting  and  helping  solve  the  problems 
of  the  farmer.  Probably  at  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  these  insti- 
tutions has  a  greater  opportunity  for  help- 
ing the  farmer  been  afforded  them  than 
is  presented  in  the  consolidation  school 
program  now  under  way  in  practically 
every  State.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  rehabilitation  of  rural  life,  economi- 
cally, socially,  and  educationally,  as  well 
as  religiously,  is  tied  up  in  the  consoli- 
dated-school movement.  The  question 
which  the  land-grant  college  should  ask  is: 
Are  we  doing  our  share  in  helping  the 
fanner  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
rural  cxlucation?  We  must  admit  that 
we  have  not  made  ourselves  as  vitally 
effective  as  the  farmer  has  a  right  to  ex- 


pect of  us  in  this  movement.  Why  not^ 
Is  it  not  our  field?  We  are  behind  this 
movement,  but  we  should  be  so  more 
dynamically.  We  should  carry  our  full 
share  of  the  responsibilities  in  providing 
expert  assistance  to  rural  communities, 
school  boards,  and  county  superintendents 
in  a  study  of  matters  affecting  consolida- 
tions, as  well  as  in  training  the  right  kind 
of  teachers  to  fill  these  schools,  and  thus 
provide  an  educational  opportunity  in  the 
country  for  country  boys  and  girls  fairly 
comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  boys  and 
girls  in  the  cities  in  so  far  as  real  values 
are  concerned. 

In  a  Unique  Position  to  Help  Farmers 

While  we  have  a  commendable  record 
in  the  first  five  years  in  preparing  teachers 
for  vocational  teaching,  when  the  handi- 
caps under  which  we  have  been  working 
are  understood,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  commendable  beginning  should  not  be 
improved  upon  by  more  adequate  train- 
ing of  other  teachers  for  rural  high  schools 
and  consolidated  schools.  Normal  schools 
and  teacher-training  schools  are  carrying 
a  tremendous  responsibility  in  preparing 
elementary  teachers.  The  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  are  trying  hard  to  prepare 
effective  teachers  for  the  city  schools  and 
an  overflow  into  the  country.  The  land- 
grant  college  is  the  institution  to  which 
the  farmer  naturally  and  properly  looks 
for  aid  and  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
his  problems.  With  an  equipment  thor- 
oughly adequate,  and  with  an  enrollment 
in  its  student  body  of  the  very  type  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  interested 
in  rural  life  and  its  betterment,  the  land- 
grant  college  is  in  a  unique  position  and 
well  able  to  help  the  farmer  in  the  proper 
establishment  of  his  high  school  and  con- 
solidated school  and  provide  him  the  right 
type  of  specially  trained  teachers  to  carry 
on  this  work. 

Critical  Period  in  Lines  of  Farmers  Sons 

With  thousands  of  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters  in  rural  high  schools,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  expect  to  go  into  the 
business  of  farming  or  assume  charge  of  a 
farm  home,  a  critical  period  of  their  lives 
is  at  hand.  There  is  demand  for  teach- 
ers and  rural  leaders  who  have  not  only 
the  training  but  the  sympathy  and  under- 
standing necessary  to  give  inspiration, 
faith,  and  guidance  to  these  young  people 
in  their  brief  training  p>eriod.  The  land- 
grant  college  is  the  natural  institution  to 
come  forward  and  assume  a  large  share 
in  the  preparation  of  the  leaders,  teach- 
ers, and  specialists  in  the  field  of  rural 
education,  because  it  has  the  equipment, 
the  environment,  the  confidence  of  the 
farmer  himself. 

The  land-grant  college  offers  to  the 
undergraduate  student  not  only  technical 


training  but  education  also  in  subjects 
that  have  been  always  considered  liberal- 
izing and  socializing.  While  these  col- 
leges point  out  that  there  are  strongly 
cultural  influences  in  agriculture,  for  in- 
stance, when  properly  taught,  they  in- 
clude in  their  curricula  literature,  music, 
and  the  other  arts,  as  well  as  the  social 
sciences,  in  order  to  give  unquestionable 
breadth  to  the  training  offered  to  the 
student.  There  is  no  necessary  contradic- 
tion between  rural  life  and  liberal  life. 
Both  are  due  to  habits  of  mind  stimulated 
through  education.  For  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  rural  conamunity,  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  rural  school,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  these  two  habits  of  mind  be 
brought  together.  The  country  needs 
rural-minded  men  and  women  who  are 
also  liberal-minded  men  and  women. 
These  can  be  developed  only  through  the 
influence  of  sui>ervisors  and  teachers  in 
the  rapidly  developing  rural  schools. 
These  teachers,  in  turn,  are  available 
chiefly  from  the  land-grant  colleges.  In 
meeting  this  demand  the  land-grant  col- 
lege not  only  may  be  assured  of  the  con- 
tinued and  increasing  support  of  the 
farmer  but  may  be  further  assured  of 
what  is  infinitely  more  important,  that  it 
is  making  as  vital  a  contribution  as  can 
now  be  offered  to  the  development  of  a 
permanent  agriculture  and  an  intelligent 
and  happy  rural  life. 


^ 


Allegiance   to   the   Flag   of   the 
United  States 

On  Washington's  Birthday  teachers  all 
over  the  country  are  urged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  to  point  out  to  their  pupils  a 
change  that  has  been  made  in  the  wording 
of  the  pledge  to  the  flag.  The  change, 
which  involves  only  a  few  words,  was 
made  by  the  National  Flag  Conference 
held  at  Washington  on  flag  day  of  1923. 
In  the  new  version,  which  has  been 
adopted  as  official  by  more  than  144 
national  organizations,  the  words  "my 
flag"  are  replaced  by  the  words  "the 
flag  of  the  United  States. "  The  revised 
version  of  the  pledge  is:  "I  pledge  allegi- 
ance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
Nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all." 

To  enable  British  architects  to  study 
in  the  United  States,  a  six-month  scholar- 
ship has  been  founded  by  an  American 
architect.  The  winner  of  this  scholar- 
ship will  study  especially  the  development 
of  the  apartment  house. 
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Service  of  American  Red  Cross  to  Rural  Schools 

Junior  Red  Cross  Helps  to  Overcome  Difficulties  Due  to  Isolation  and 

Lack  of  Equipment.    Correspondence  with  Pupils  in  Other  Countries. 

Public  Health  Nurses  Active  in  School  Service 

By  R.  P.  LANE 
Assistant  National  Director,  American  Junior  Red  Cross 


THE  American  Red  Cross  enters 
intimately  into  the  life  of  the 
rural  school  not  through  one  of 
its  services  only,  but  through  several. 
While  it  may  participate  most  directly  in 
the  strictly  educational  processes  of  the 
school  through  its  Junior  Red  Cross,  of 
no  less  importance  are  its  activities 
through  the  services  that  may  be  grouped 
under  the  head  of  health,  represented  by 
the  public  health  nurse,  the  nutrition 
expert,  the  instructor  in  home  hygiene 
and  care  of  the  sick,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree  as  yet,  the  instruction  in  first  aid 
and  water  life-saving. 

The  American  Junior  Red  Cross  is 
"simply  a  tool  at  hand,  working  with  the 
educational  equipment  of  the  country  to 
produce  certain  results."  Even  at  its 
inception,  when  its  primary  purpose  was 
to  enable  the  children  to  share  in  war- 
time work,  its  founders  had  definitely  in 
mind  its  educational  values.  Since  the 
war  its  perpetuation  in  the  schools  under 
the  direction  of  classroom  teachers  is 
justified  only  on  the  assumption  that  it 
is  a  tool  at  the  hand  of  the  teacher  by 
which  she  can  better  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  she  is  responsible  to  the 
community — the  purpose  of  education. 

Motion  and  lAxk  of  Equipment  Principal  Troubles 

The  service  which  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
seeks  to  perform  for  the  rural  school  is 
no  different  in  kind  from  that  which  it 
seeks  to  perform  for  the  city  school;  but 
the  conditions  under  which  education  is 
carried  on  in  rural  communities,  generally 
speaking,  should  give  to  this  service  a 
peculiar  value.  Most  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  rural  school,  or  the  rural  teacher, 
may  be  traced  to  isolation  and  lack  of 
equipment.  Both  of  these  diflSculties  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  helps  to  overcome. 

If  the  Junior  Red  Cross  did  nothing 
more  for  the  isolated  and  inadequately 
equipped  school  than  to  brighten  its 
walls  with  its  art  posters  and  its  calendar 
adorned  with  reproductions  in  color  of 
sketches  of  child  life,  and  to  bring  to 
the  classroom  each  month  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  News  with  its  bright  and  instruc- 
tive stories  and  its  profuse  illustrations, 
•  it  would  have  performed  a  useful  service 
for  the  rural  school.  But  this  is  a  mere 
incident  in  its  program  and  one  of  the 
means  to  a  much  larger  end. 


The  Junior  Red  Cross  program  is  a 
program  of  activities  by  the  children. 
The  essential  requirement  for  enrollment 
in  Junior  Red  Cross  is  that  the  school 
undertake  to  do  something  of  service  to 
others.  That  children  '*  learn  to  do  by 
doing*'  is  as  true  in  the  field  of  social 
education  as  in  reading  or  manual  train- 
ing or  art.  The  truth  of  this  is  recog- 
nized in  the  new  type  of  civics  now  widely 
prevalent,  in  which  participation  by  the 
children  in  community  enterprises  is  con- 
sidered essential.  But  how  often  has  the 
rural  teacher  deplored  the  poverty  of  her 
community  in  social  situations  in  which 
the  children  have  an  interest  and  can 
actively  share?  The  Junior  Red  Cross 
greatly  enlarges  the  field  of 
social  interest  and  of  group 
activity  for  social  ends. 
Every  page  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  calendar  contains 
suggestions  for  30,  or  40,  or 
50  different  kinds  of  things 
to  do  by  way  of  personal 
service,  or  service  to  school, 
conamunity,  nation,  and  the 
world — things  that  make  an 
appeal  to  child  interest. 
Every  issue  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  News  not  only 
contains  stories  and  articles 
that  appeal  directly  to  the 
child's  innate  desire  to  do,  but 
is  also  accompanied  by  a  supplement  full 
of  suggestion  as  to  what  and  how  for 
the  teacher. 

Lightens  Burdens  and  Increases  Teacher's  Efeetitt- 
ness 

Far  from  placing  additional  burdens 
upon  teacher  or  pupil.  Junior  Red  Cross 
activities  and  materials  add  interest  and 
incentive  to  the  school  work  of  the  chil- 
dren .and  thus  lighten  and  make  more 
effective  the  work  of  the  teacher.  This 
is  especially  true  in  schools  where  the 
direct  social  experience  of  the  children  is 
limited  by  environment,  and  where  equip- 
ment in  the  form  of  libraries,  pictures, 
and  other  materials  to  supplement  the 
monotony  of  instruction  based  solely 
upon  textbooks  is  meager. 

In  many  a  community  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  affords  the  motive,  the  organization 
and  the  suggestion  of  methods  whereby 
the    children    themselves    beautify    the 


school,  establish  school  or  circulating 
libraries,  provide  for  hot  school  lunches 
or  milk  for  the  undernourished,  improve 
home  conditions,  participate  in  civic 
movements,  protect  the  birds  and  the 
wild  flowers  while  waging  war  against 
harmful  weeds  and  insects,  and  in  scores 
of  ways  form  habits  and  ideals  of  service 
to  their  communities  and  to  mankind. 

Following  the  leadership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Junior  Red  Cross,  similar  organiza- 
tions have  been  established  since  the  war 
in  35  other  nations,  all  of  which  have  the 
same  ideals  and  are  pursuing  similar  pro- 
grams. With  them  American  Juniors  are 
kept  in  touch  through  their  own  news  and 
through  the  similar  publications  of  the 
other  countries.  With  them  a  continuous 
exchange  of  school  correspondence  and  of 
materials  of  high  educational  value  is 
maintained.  There  is  no  rural  school  so 
remote  that  it  may  not  share  in  the 
pleasure  and  benefit  of  these  direct  con- 
tacts with  the  children  of  the  world;  that 
it  may  not  have  a  part  in  this  movement 
which  must  mean  so  much  for  the  creation 
of  international  understanding  and  friend- 
ship in  the  coming  years. 


Rural  Members  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  in  value  to  the  rural  school  is 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  public  health 
nurse.  When  it  was  found  by  medical 
examiners  that  33  per  cent  of  the  young 
men  of  the  country  inspected  for  service  in 
the  World  War  were  ineligible  for  military 
duty  because  of  physical  defects  which 
could  have  been  remedied  in  childhood, 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  focussed  upon 
the  school  child,  and  particularly  the  child 
in  the  rural  school. 

A  field  of  service  was  revealed  and  with 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  American 
Red  Cross  saw  the  advisability  of  extend- 
ing its  public  health  activities.  It  decided 
to  concentrate  upon  the  problem  in  the 
rural  field  and  offered  scholarships  for 
specialized  training  to  highly  qualified 
nurses  returning  from  war  work.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  American  Red  Cross 
loan  and  scholarship  fund  for  this  purpose 
has  totaled  $302,500  and  has  been  the 
means  whereby  766  nurses  have  obtained 
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postgraduate  training  in  public  health 
nursing.  The  fund  does  not  include 
grants  to  393  chapters  of  the  Red  Cross 
for  like  purpose. 

The  report  of  the  Red  Cross  Public 
Health  Nursing  Service  for  1922  records 
more  than  127,000  school  visits  made  by 
its  more  than  1,000  nurses  and  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  school  children  inspected. 
Large  as  these  figures  are,  they  cover 
only  a  few  of  the  nursing  activities  and 
give  only  a  meager  idea  of  the  service  and 
the  influence  of  the  service  rendered  by 
the  nurses. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  the  correction  of 
physical  defects  in  the  child  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  and  the  community  in 
positive  health,  school  boards  are  coming 
to  realize  increasingly  the  saving  in  money 
due  to  the  prevention  by  the  public  health 
nurse  of  outbreaks  of  contagion  which 
would  close  the  school  and  prove  expensive 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Side  by  side  with  the  public  health 
nurse  and  of  similar  degree  of  worth  to 


Monday  morning,  to  return  on  Saturday 
with  a  record  of  from  10  to  15  classes  of 
rural  groups  composed  of  school  children, 
their  mothers,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
rural  school.  Sometimes  the  local  public 
health  nurse  serves  as  the  home  hygiene 
instructor. 

Adequate  Nourishment  Fundamental  Prohltm 

Nutrition  service,  which  is  just  now 
beginning  to  win  its  rightful  place  in 
public  health  work,  deals  with  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  public  health 
problems,  the  adequate  nourishment  of 
the  individual.  The  American  Red  Cross 
nutrition  program  provides  for  both  indi- 
vidual and  group  instruction,  as  well  as 
for  personal  service  in  homes  where  illness 
or  undernourishment  exists.  Generally 
speaking,  this  program  is  initiated  with 
the  school  as  a  nucleus  of  the  sj'stem,  all  of 
the  children  receiving  nutrition  education 
and  the  mothers  being  given  at  the  same 
time  instruction  of  similar  content,  suj)- 
plemcnted    by   comprehensive   courses  in 


Red  Cross  Public  Health  Nurse  and  a  Rural  School. 


the  rural  school  goes  the  specially  trained 
Red  Cross  instructor  in  home  hygiene  and 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  qualified  Red 
Cross  nutrition  worker  for  handling  those 
phases  of  the  general  health  problem 
which  lie  within  their  sphere. 

Instruction  in  home  hygiene  and  care 
of  the  sick  brings  to  the  older  schoolgirl 
and  to  the  mother  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  personal  hygiene  and 
household  sanitation,  of  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  prevention  of  communi- 
cable diseases,  and  of  elementary  nursing 
procedure.  It  has  proved  easily  adapt- 
able to  local  conditions  however  remote 
the  center  and  has  won  the  quick  interest 
of  women  and  girls,  often  opening  the 
way  for  the  public  health  nurse.  It  is  not 
infrequently  handled  in  the  rural  school 
by  an  itinerant  Red  Cross  nurse  instructor 
who  starts  out  from  her  headquarters  on 


food  selection.  This  service,  of  para- 
mount basic  value,  is  being  developed 
in  the  rural  sections  largely  by  itinerant 
instructors. 

Red  Cross  first  aid  has  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  service  proved  a  subject  upon 
which  keen  interest  has  focussed  in  the 
rural  school,  and  this  course  is  being 
extended  farther  into  the  more  isolated 
sections  each  year. 

Red  Cross  instruction  in  water  life 
saving  and  resuscitation  has  not  as  yet 
spread  into  the  rural  sections  in  any  such 
marked  degree  as  it  has  developed  in  the 
more  populous  centers,  due  largely  prob- 
ably to  the  lack  of  water  facilities  in  the 
cold  months.  But  there  are  to-day  nearly 
40,000  men,  women,  and  children  qualified 
as  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Life  Saving  Corps,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
find  its  wav  into  the  remoter  sections. 


Munificent  Cash  Prize  for  Eld- 
ucational  Plan 

World  Federation  of  Education  Associa- 
tions Invites  Plans  to  Bring  About  Beiier 
International  Understanding 

A  PRIZE  of  $25,000  has  been  offered 
through  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations  for  a  plan  to 
educate  the  children  of  all  nations  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  better  international 
understanding  and  to  eliminate  hatred, 
both  racial  and  national.  It  is  the  con- 
viction of  the  giver  and  of  the  federation 
that  world  peace  can  be  attained  only 
through  the  long  process  of  education  and 
that  if  the  idea  of  peace  is  to  be  made 
universal,  a  beginning  must  be  made  with 
unprejudiced  childhood,  according  to  the 
federation's  announcement  of  the  contest. 
The  contest  is  open  to  individuals  and 
organizations  in  all  countries.  If  an 
organization  enters  the  contest,  no  person 
belonging  to  that  organization  may 
enter  it. 

Each  plan  must  be  stated  in  not  more 
than  2,500  words,  and  an  equal  number 
cf  words  should  be  added,  giving  argu- 
ments or  clarifying  statements.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  contestant  must 
not  be  placed  on  the  manuscript,  but  must 
be  placed  in  a  sealed  unmarked  envelope 
accompanying  it.  Plans  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Federation  of  Educa- 
tion Associations,  Augusta,  Me.,  not 
later  than  July  1,  1924.  When  the 
winning  plan  is  chosen,  $12,500,  or  one- 
half  of  the  prize,  will  be  given,  and  when 
the  plan  is  inaugurated  the  other  half 
will  be  given. 

To  prevent  overcrowding  of  students' 
time  by  too  many  extra-curriculum 
activities,  the  faculty  of  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  has  appointed 
certain  of  its  members  to  an  "events 
committee."  This  committee  will  con- 
sult with  other  members  of  the  faculty 
and  with  representatives  of  the  student 
body  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  proper 
proportion  between  the  time  spent  in 
study  and  in  outside  campus  affairs. 

More  than  35  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio 
maintain  special  classes  for  mentally  de- 
fective or  backward  pupils  in  the  public 
schools. 

Each  of  these  Red  Cross  services  is 
moved  by  a  common  ideal;  each  looks  to 
the  other  for  support  and  assistance. 
Together  they  form  a  unit  of  service, 
inspiring  in  its  ideals,  practical  in  its 
value,  whether  the  field  be  urban  or  rural. 
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Scientific  Aspects  of  the  Study 
of  Education 

Section  Q,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Meets  at 
Cincinnati.  Roentgen  Rays  Show  Differences  in  Growth.  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples in  College  Teaching  and  Administration.    Sociological  Investigation 

of  Public  Schools 


SCIENTIFIC  methods  as  appUed  to 
education  at  all  stages,  from  pre- 
school training  to  college  education 
and  teacher  training,  were  discussed  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  section  on  educa- 
tion of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Cincin- 
nati, December  27- January  2.  Educa- 
tion is  developing  a  method  conforming 
to  the  best  practice  of  correct  thinking 
as  exemplified  by  the  usages  of  science, 
said  Herbert  D.  Bixby,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Cleveland,  speaking 
of  scientific  methods  as  applied  to  ele- 
mentary education.  In  the  effort  to 
develop  this  scientific  method,  education 
has  progressed  through  various  stages 
surprisingly  like  those  through  which 
science  itself  has  passed,  continued  Mr. 
Bixby.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
method  eventually  perfected  will  coin- 
cide with  the  method  used  by  science  no 
one  can  say.  Education  will  develop 
toward  this  end  no  faster  than  it  can 
develop  its  own  tools  of  investigation — 
achievement  tests  and  intelligence  tests — 
which  are  still  admittedly  imperfect. 

OutficaUim  of  Carpal  Banes  Measured 

Anatomical  age  in  school  children  in  its 
relation  to  mental  development  was  dis- 
cussed by  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  Harvard 
University.  In  the  course  of  a  study  of 
the  growth  of  children,  5,051  X-ray  pho- 
tographs of  the  ossification  of  the  carpal 
bones  were  taken,  and  these  pictures 
were  measured  exactly.  Important  dif- 
ferences in  growth  according  to  age,  sex, 
and  race  were  shown  in  this  study, 
according  to  Doctor  Dearborn.  Studies  of 
the  same  general  character  carried  on  at 
the  child- welfare  station  of  the  State. 
Universtiy  of  Iowa  were  described  by 
Bird  T.  Baldwin.  Four  pieces  of  work 
were  reviewed;  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
mental  growth  to  physical  growth;  a 
three-year  investigation  of  the  rural  child 
in  Iowa;  and  services  as  scientific  con- 
sultant for  the  Cleveland  schools. 

Need  for  a  more  scientific  method  of 
curriculum  construction  was  stressed  by 

This  article  is  based  on  material  supplied  by  A. 
S.  Barr,  secretary  section  Q,  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


C.  C.  Peter,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
who  urged  that  educators  study  the 
needs  of  diflferent  types  of  adult  life  and 
determine  which  of  these  require  the  help 
of  the  school  in  fulfilling  them.  This 
study  should  include  an  analysis  of  suc- 
cessful lives  and  of  lives  which  seem  to  be 
failures. 

Eoaluaiion  of  Results  of  Instruction 

Application  of  scientific  principles  to 
college  teaching  and  college  administra- 
tion was  taken  up  by  F.  J.  Kelly,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  who  pointed  out  three 
problems  to  which  these  principles  should 
be  applied — evaluation  of  the  results  of 
instruction,  rating  of  teachers,  and  mak- 
ing of  budgets.  Before  we  can  evaluate 
the  results  of  instruction,  said  Doctor 
Kelly,  we  must  understand  clearly  the  aims 
of  this  instruction.  These  aims  are:  (1) 
Mastery  of  tools  whereby  learning  is  made 
more  effective,  such  as  the  languages, 
unapplied  mathematics,  and  the  symbols 
of  music;  (2)  development  of  qualities 
we  associate  with  culture,  such  as  social 
viewpoint,  initiative,  self-mastery,  and 
sound  intellectual  habits;  (3)  preparation 
for  earning  a  living. 

Definite  objective  standards  for  judging 
classroom  instruction  are  needed  by 
supervisors,  said  A.  A.  Barr,  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  supervision,  Detroit 
public  schools.  There  can  be  no  agree- 
ment as  to  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
consequently  no  scientific  criticism  of  it 
as  long  as  we  use  general,  ill-defined  terms, 
such  as  sense  of  justice,  personality,  en- 
thusiasm, etc.,  in  judging  teachers,  said 
Mr.  Barr,  urging  a  more  painstaking 
detailed  analysis  of  the  activities  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Four  strategic  points  at  which  scientific 
methods  are  especially  needed  in  the 
training  of  teachers  were  named  by 
L.  A.  Pechstein,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
These  are:  (1)  Selection  of  candidates  for 
teacher  training,  with  the  exercise  of  greater 
judgment  and  skill  in  obtaining  suitable  re- 
cruits; (2)  study  of  the  mental  and  physical 
factors  of  child  psychology,  investigating 
these  factors  with  large  groups  of  children 
over  a  long  period  of  time;  (3)  formation 
of  a  curriculum  for  professional  training 


in  which  the  keynote  is  the  raising  and 
solving  of  problems  to  be  faced  by  the 
teacher;  (4)  practice  in  the  actual  work 
of  teaching. 

Detailed  individual  studies  of  children 
of  preschool  age  were  presented  by  Helen 
T.  Woolley,  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  School, 
a  school  which  trains  for  motherhood. 
Stuart  A.  Courtis,  director  of  instruction, 
teacher  training,  and  research,  Detroit 
public  schools,  urged  greater  accuracy  in 
educational  measurements.  He  empha- 
sized the  necessity  for  analyzing  complex 
educational  products  into  the  several  ele- 
ments and  rendering  constant  all  except 
one,  so  as  to  measure  that  one  variable 
element  accurately. 

An  extensive  program  of  educational 
diagnosis  should  be  undertaken  in  teacher- 
training  institutions,  said  W.  S.  Guiler, 
Miami  University.  The  results  of  tests 
showing  the  shortcomings  of  students  in 
definite  parts  of  their  school  work  should 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  further  instruc- 
tion. Doctor  Guiler  described  such  a 
diagnosis  of  a  class  of  sophomores. 

The  public  school  as  a  whole  is  a  social 
institution,  and  is  therefore  a  suitable 
subject  for  sociological  investigation,  said 
J.  V.  L.  Morris,  Northwestern  Teachers 
College.  Educational  sociology  is  not 
general  sociology  with  an  educational 
flavor,  he  added,  but  is  a  separate  study 
based  on  experiment  with  specific  prob- 
lems in  the  various  units  of  the  educational 
system,  the  kindergarten,  the  elementary 
school,  the  high  school,  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, and  the  schools  for  adult  educa- 
tion. 

Calls  National  Conference  on  Home 

Education 

To  work  out  a  practical  plan  of  coop- 
eration in  making  education  available  to 
all  the  people  in  their  homes,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  ha$ 
called  a  national  conference  on  home 
education  to  be  held  on  May  7  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  Directors  of  extension  edu- 
cation in  universities,  librarians,  leaders 
in  parent-teacher  association  work,  and 
others  concerned  with  home  education  are 
invited  to  this  conference. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  evening  schools  offer 
the  public  whatever  educational  service 
it  demands,  and  any  course  requested  by 
15  persons  will  be  provided.  During 
the  past  school  year  these  schools  en- 
rolled 22,424  persons,  one  out  of  every 
15  in  the  population  more  than  16  years 
old.  More  than  half  of  the  registrants 
continued  to  attend  regularly  throughout 
the  year. 
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Collegiate  Rank  of  the  Nor- 
mal School 

(Continued  from  page  122.) 
years  of  professional  preparation  is  enough 
for  the  elementary  teacher  to  begin  with. 
It  will  not  pay  the  State  to  give  a  longer 
preliminary  training,  nor  will  it  pay  these 
young  women  as  a  rule  to  take  it.  The 
women  who  continue  in  the  work  should 
return  in  summer  school  or  for  the  full 
year  to  gratify  their  professional  ambi- 
tion or  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
principalships  or  other  choice  positions  to 
which  they  may  aspire. 

In  developing  into  an  institution  with 
four-year  courses  and  in  taking  on  the 
title  **  teachers'  college"  the  normal 
school  must  not  forget  that  it  is  dedicated 
to  a  great  professional  service  and  must 
see  to  it  that  ft  does  not  take  over  any 
feature  of  the  traditional  college  that  is 
incompatible  with  this  service.  College 
fraternities  and  sororities,  the  hazing  of 
freshmen  or  unpopular  students,  exces- 
sive devotion  to  football,  the  Franken- 
stein of  college  athletics,  medieval  methods 
in  the  classroom,  and  medieval  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  have  no  place  in  the 
teachers'  college.  The  college  professor 
may  think  it  more  noble  to  teach  cal- 
culus than  to  teach  arithmetic,  but  he 
will  not  do  for  a  normal  school.  A  recent 
experience  in  this  State  has  brought  home 
to  us  this  truth,  that  in  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers  advanced  studies  of 
the  college  type  are  no  fit  substitute  for 
thorough  mastery  of  the  conmion 
branches. 

Should  Grant  Professional  Degrees  Only 

The  college  gives  degrees.  Our  ambi- 
tious youth  have  come  to  regard  the 
degree  as  a  symbol  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment; as  a  badge  of  honor  and  distinction. 
We  must  grant  them;  yet  there  is  no  one 
of  us,  I  suspect,  but  at  times  regrets  the 
extent  to  which  this  artificial  incentive 
perverts  and  destroys  the  natural  desire 
for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The  de- 
gree from  a  pcrofessional  school,  whether 
of  law,  medicine,  divinity,  or  education, 
should  be  distinctly  a  professional  degree. 
Some  of  us  upon  finding  that  we  are  col- 
leges with  legal  power  to  grant  degrees, 
copy  the  degrees  of  the  liberal  arts  col- 
leges. Such  degrees,  while  eminently 
respectable,  are  colorless.  We  should 
stand  by  our  guns  aiid  resolutely  assert 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  our  professional 
education.  W^e  should  have  faith  that 
we  can  make  our  own  degrees  worth  while, 
rather  than  seek  to  share  the  prestige  that 
liberal  arts  colleges  have  won  for  B.  A.  or 
B.  S.  or  Ph.  B. 

Let  us  examine  in  greater  detail  what  a 
professional  degree  should  stand  for,  or,  in 


other  words,  what  is  meant  by  a  "trained 
teacher." 

Three  factors  contribute  to  the  accom- 
plished teacher — natural  aptitude,  educa- 
tion, experience.  We  still  hear  much  of 
the  born  teacher,  but  in  teaching,  as  in  all 
other  callings,  native  talent  is  developed 
by  studies  and  perfected  by  experience. 

We  use  the  term  "teacher  training" 
because  we  recognize  that  teaching  is  an 
art  in  which  skill  is  to  be  acquired,  rather 
than  a  science  of  which  knowledge  is  to 
be  gained.  Yet  we  think  all  of  us  would 
rather  use  the  broader  term,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  teacher,  which  implies  a 
rational  art  resting  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  a  larger  play  of  individual 
initiative. 

Necessary  Content  of  Professional  Education 

What  should  this  education  include? 
As  a  basis  there  should  be  a  liberal  high- 
school  education,  with  chief  emphasis  laid 
upon  English,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
the  social  sciences,  with  due  attention  to 
music,  drawing,  and  handwork.  The 
professional  education  should  include: 

1.  A  study  of  how  children  learn,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  relation  of  sense 
perception  to  imagination,  to  conception 
and  judgment;  the  relation  of  attention 
to  interest,  of  interest  to  knowledge,  the 
motor  tendency  of  ideas  as  revealed  to 
imitation,  the  laws  of  habit  formation, 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  as  creating 
desire  and  moving  the  will.     (Psychology.) 

2.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching, 
of  classroom  procedure,  as  observed  in 
superior  teachers  and  justified  by  psycho- 
logical laws.     (General  method.) 

3.  A  study  of  the  school,  its  structure 
and  administration  as  the  organized  in- 
strument of  education.  In  this  study  are 
included  school  buildings  and  their  equip- 
ment, and  all  questions  of  school  hygiene 
with  their  basis  of  physiology.  (School 
management.) 

4.  An  inquiry  into  educational  aims, 
and  the  functions  of  the  various  studies, 
school  exercises,  and  school  appliances  as 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  child, 
and  the  realization  of  our  educational 
ideal.     (Principles  of  education.) 

5.  A  study  of  the  various  historic  sys- 
tems of  national  education;  the  work  of 
educational  reformers,  of  the  origin  of  the 
forms,  methods,  maxims,  and  studies  that 
prevail  in  our  schools.  (History  of  educa- 
tion.) 

6.  A  reexamination  and  reorganization 
of  the  branches  to  be  taught  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  developing  interest  and 
aptitudes  of  the  child .     (Special  methods . ) 

7.  Further  practice  in  the  schoolroom 
arts — drawing,  construction,  singing,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  public  speaking — to  im- 
prove the  teacher's  personal  skill,  to  afford 
a  better   example  for  imitation,   and  to 


enable  him  the  better  to  teach  others. 
(The  school  arts.) 

8.  Studies  in  sociology,  ethics,  eco- 
nomics, history,  literature,  and  natural 
science,  subjects  for  grown-ups,  that  will 
minister  to  the  deepening  interests  of  the 
teacher's  life,  and  promote  his  insight  into 
the  aims  and  the  problems  of  education. 
(Cultural  studies.) 

9.  Observation  and  discussion  of  skillful 
teaching,  r'  d  increasing  participation  by 
the  young  teacher  under  sympathetic 
guidance  and  constructive  criticism  of  his 
lesson  planning,  and  of  his  conduct  of  the 
various  types  of  recitations,  to  the  end 
that  correct  teaching  habits  may  be 
formed.  His  voice,  position,  manner, 
dress,  should  be,  if  necessary,  objects  of 
friendly  criticism.  If  he  repeats  answers, 
tolerates  slovenly  or  lazy  attitudes  in  him- 
self or  his  pupils,  is  inaccurate  in  speech  or 
written  work,  or  permits  these  things  in 
his  classes,  if  he  is  neglectful  of  the 
physical  condition  of  his  pupils,  or  fails  to 
adjust  himself  to  individual  needs  or 
peculiarities,  if  his  own  lessons  and 
assignments  are  not  carefully  prepared 
and  fairly  well  executed,  he  still  needs  the 
help  of  the  supervising  critic.  (Practice 
teaching.) 

10.  Personal  contact  with  skillful 
teachers,  men  and  women  of  fine  per- 
sonality, of  high  character  and  conse- 
cration, through  whose  inspiration  and 
leadership  the  young  teacher  may  be 
stimulated  to  a  resolute  endeavor  to  at- 
tain the  highest  possible  excellence. 

Education  Continues  Throughout  Teacher's  Life 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  lines  along 
which  the  professional  education  of  the 
teacher  moves — an  education  that  begins 
in  the  teacher-training  institution  and 
which  should  continue  until  he  enters 
upon  his  pension — his  final  reward  in  the 
temporalities  of  this  world. 

The  normal  school  in  its  program  and 
in  its  instruction  has  recognized  the 
value  of  the  10  points  that  have  just 
been  stated.  The  attention  given  to  the 
learning  process  and  the  teaching  process, 
to  school  organization  and  management, 
to  the  thorough  mastery  and  professional 
organization  of  the  common  branches  or 
other  branches  to  be  taught,  to  the 
schoolroom  arts,  to  observation  and 
practice  teaching-  has  sharply  distin- 
guished the  normal  school  from  other  in- 
stitutions where  teachers  have  been  edu- 
cated. In  becoming  a  teachers*  college 
the  normal  school  must  not  lose  this  dis- 
tinctive character.  The  longer  curricu- 
lum will  enable  it  to  devote  more  time  to 
the  so-called  cultural  studies,  but  even 
these  should  be  taught  as  to  teachers.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  build  upon  the  two- 
year  normal-school  curriculum  two  years 
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of  college  work  as  a  secondstory.  All 
the  other  lines  of  work,  as  well  as  the 
cultural  studies,  should  receive  increased 
time  and  attention.  The  treatment  should 
be  more  scientific,  appealing  less  to  mere 
memory  and  imitation. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  movement 
in  the  State  of  Virginia  to  change  its 
normal  schools  to  teachers*  colleges  and 
to  confer  degrees.  The  chief  obstacle  is 
the  fear  that  the  teachers'  college  will  be- 
come like  other  colleges  teaching  its 
freshmen  Latin,  French,  trigonometry, 
and  European  history,  heading  them  all 
toward  high-school  teaching. 

We  must  recognize  as  a  fundamental 
idea  that  college  work  is  not  such  because 
of  the  subjects  studied,  but  because  of 
the  age,  attainments,  and  intellectual 
grasp  of  its  students  and  because  of  the 
aim  and  method  of  the  study.  There  are 
only  a  few  of  our  so-called  college  sub- 
jects apart  from  the  foreign  languages  that 
are  not  rooted  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  basic  data  of  physics  and  biology, 
geography,  history,  and  government,  psy- 
chology, ethics  and  economics,  are  found 
in  the  everyday  experiences  of  childhood 
and  youth.  The  elementary-school  meth- 
od and  material,  in  history,  geography, 
science,  or  literature  are  notably  different 
from  the  material  and  method  of  these 
subjects  in  high  school  or  college.  For 
example,  children  are  interested  in  the 
color  of  birds'  eggs  as  novel,  interesting, 
or  pleasing  facts.  To  the  college  students 
likeness  in  coloration  may  suggest  com- 
mon ancestry  as  with  the  bluejay  and 
crow,  or  protective  resemblance,  or  some 
other  factor  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
that  has  determined  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion in  arriving  at  the  particular  form. 

It  is  the  type  of  question  that  is  to  be 
answered  by  a  comparison  of  facts  that 
determines  whether  a  subject  is  being 
taught  on  the  elementary-school  level, 
the  high-school  level,  or  the  college  level. 

Teachers'  College  Retains  Professional  Character 

In  the  teachers'  college  the  same  sub- 
jects will  be  studied  as  heretofore  in  the 
normal  school,  but  more  distinctly  on 
what  we  are  now  calling  the  college  level. 
Hence  the  teachers'  college  will  not  lose 
its  professional  character.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  the  kindergartner,  as  well  as  for 
the  future  college  professor.  Even  short- 
hand and  typing,  when  pursued  in  a  cur- 
riculum for  the  training  of  commercial 
teachers,  may  count  toward  a  degree  as 
truly  as  the  manual  exercise  of  thumbing 
a  lexicon,  which  has  occupied  so  large  a 
space  in  the  actual  education  of  teachers 
of  Latin.  In  other  words,  any  four  years 
of  work  beyond  the  high  school  that  is 
consistently  planned  to  fit  a  teacher  for  a 
definite  function  in  the  public-school  sys- 
tem should  be  awarded  a  professional  de- 


gree. There  should  be  no  insistence  upon 
two  years  of  foreign  language,  or  a  year 
of  higher  mathematics,  or  even  freshman 
English  as  a  universal  requirement,  unless 
these  required  studies  actually  function 
as  prerequisite  or  vital  factors  in  the  par- 
ticular curriculum  of  the  teacher. 

Our  State  normal  schools  have  generally 
grown  away  from  the  one  general  normal- 
school  curriculum.  We  offer  for  high- 
school  graduates  two-year  and  three-year 
curriculums  for  teachers  of  lower  ele- 
mentary grades,  for  upper  elementary 
grades,  for  teachers  of  village  high  schools 
and  in  some  schools  for  special  teachers  of 
the  kindergarten,  music,  the  fine  arts,  the 
industrial  arts,  home  economics,  agricul- 
ture, commercial  branches,  and  physical 
education.  The  teachers'  college  system 
of  a  State  will  extend  these  to  four  years 
as  fast  as  its  means  and  the  number  of 
students  will  justify. 

Differentiation  of  Curricula 

A  four-year  curriculum  for  principals  of 
elementary  schools  will  include  most  of 
the  courses  taught  to  lower-grade  and  to 
upper-grade  teachers.  A  curriculum  for 
village  principals  and  for  superintendents 
of  our  smaller  school  systems  will  be  a 
broad  curriculum  including  some  work 
in  each  major  subject  in  the  grammar 
school  and  high  school  along  with  courses 
in  school  administration.  The  curriculum 
for  high-school  teachers  should  contain 
a  central  core  of  studies  in  psychology, 
general  method,  high-school  teaching, 
high-school  administration,  English,  and 
the  school  arts,  and  beyond  that  a  set  of 
major  aiid  minor  groups  of  courses  that 
prepare  the  student  for  particular  acreas 
within  the  high-school  field. 

The  practical  excellence  of  a  teachers' 
college  depends  upon  its  training  school, 
its  equipment,  its  organization,  the  intelli- 
gence, spirit,  and  skill  of  the  training 
teachers.  This  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  entire  institution;  all 
other  departments  should  face  toward  it; 
all  instructors  should  be  familiar  with  it 
and  frequently  visit  it;  many  should  use 
it  for  observation  lessons  in  connection 
with  their  courses;  all  should  expect  to 
find  in  the  resourcefulness,  the  insight 
and  skill  of  the  student  teachers  the 
practical  test  of  their  own  instruction. 

Next  to  the  practice  teaching  rank  the 
so-called  courses  in  special  method.  To 
call  these  courses  in  arithmetic,  history, 
geography,  algebra,  physiology,  and  the 
like  method  courses  implies  that  they 
have  little  to  do  with  subject  matter. 
This  is  a  misleading  inference.  **It  is 
useless  to  practice  with  a  knife  and  fork 
unless  there  are  victuals  on  the  plate," 
said  Huxley.  We  must  find  the  method 
in  the  subject  as  well  as  in  the  psychology 
of  the  pupil.     Hence  these  courses  should 


contain  the  subject  matter  that  the  stu- 
dent is  sure  to  teach.  The  prospective 
teacher  of  mathematics  has  studied 
geometry  in  the  high  school,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  presume  that  he  can  teach  it  if 
we  proceed  to  give  him  trigonometry 
and  analytics  and  calculus.  He  needs  to 
learn  his  geometry  better,  to  acquire  a 
good  deal  of  new  knowledge  relating  to 
it,  to  see  the  reason  for  an  inductive 
approach,  for  the  classification  and  order 
of  the  propositions,  problems,  and  exer- 
cises, to  understand  the  educational  value 
of  the  subject  and  the  reasons  for  retain- 
ing it  in  the  high-school  curriculum. 

The  teacher  of  nature  study  is  not 
equipped  for  her  work  by  the  study  of 
biology  in  high  school  and  college;  nor 
is  the  teacher  of  general  science  by  the 
general  courses  in  physics  and  chemis- 
try. The  particular  subject  matter  must 
be  selected,  arranged  with  reference  to 
its  availability  at  different  seasons  in  the 
year,  the  mode  of  handling  it  in  class 
exercises  taught. 

The  various  courses  taught  under  the 
general  title  of  education  will  vary  some- 
what in  the  different  curriculums.  The 
curriculums  intended  to  prepare  principals 
and  superintendents  will  contain  the  larg- 
est amount,  but  even  in  these  there  should 
not  be  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  entire 
curriculum  devot^id  to  this  work. 

Study  Fads  and  Principles  First 

The  history  of  education  that  has 
bulked  so  large  in  the  programs  of  col- 
leges has  received  a  prominence  all  out 
of  proportion  to  its  value  to  the  young 
teacher.  The  historic  approach  to  any 
subject  may  not  be  the  best  approach, 
whether  it  be  to  science,  literature,  eco- 
nomics, sociology,  music,  or  education. 
We  should  first  study  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject  as  we  find  them  to-day; 
later  we  may  take  up  the  history  of  it  to 
find  how  things  came  to  be  as  they  are,  and 
whether  it  is  wise  to  alter  existing  practices 
that  reason  can  not  justify. 

I  can  not  close  this  paper  on  the  normal 
school  as  a  collegiate  institution  without 
pointing  out  one  important  difference. 
The  modern  college  selects  its  instructors 
largely  because  of  their  general  scholar- 
ship, chiefly  because  of  the  original  '*  contri- 
butions" that  they  have  made  to  the  sum 
total  of  published  knowledge.  Hence, 
doctors  of  philosophy  are  sought  for 
professional  chairs.  The  normal  school 
must  look  rather  to  personality  and  skill 
in  teaching.  In  spite  of  all  our  precepts, 
our  students  are  going  to  teach  in  the 
main  as  they  have  been  taught,  so  power- 
ful is  unconscious  imitation  in  determining 
human  conduct.  There  is  a  vast  deal 
of  truth  in  the  oft-quoted  saying:  **It 
makes  little  difference  what  you  study 
so  long  as  you  have  the  right  teacher." 
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Ohio  Rural  Schools  Transformed  Under 

1 914  Code 

Excellent  Wort^  of  Professional  County  Superintendents  Principal  Factor  in  Improvement. 
Special  Districts  and  Small  Village  Districts  Fast  Disappearing.    More  than  1,000 
Consolidated  and  Centralized  Schools  in  State 

By  GEORGE  M.  MORRIS 
Stale  Rural  School  Supervisor  for  Ohio 


A  SURVEY  of  the  Ohio  schools  was 
made  in  1913  and  duly  reported. 
This  survey  caused  the  general 
assembly  to  attempt  to  improve  school 
conditions  in  the  State.  In  1914  a  Rural 
School  Code  was  enacted,  the  outstand- 
ing provisions  of  which  are  State  direc- 
tory authority,  supervision  of  the  county 
schools,  teacher  training,  and  State 
financial  aid. 

In  each  of  the  88  counties  of  Ohio 
there  is  a  superintendent  of  the  county 
schools.  Many  of  the  counties  have 
employed  assistant  superintendents  or 
supervisors  of  teaching.  The  superin- 
tendents and  supervisors  are  employed 
by  the  county  board  of  education,  the 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the 
electors  of  the  county.  All  but  five  of 
the  county  superintendents  are  college 
graduates,  and  all  are  doing  creditable 
work.  Only  cities  and  villages  of  3,000 
or  more  population  are  exempted  from 
the  county  school  system. 

Rural  High-School  Teachers  College  Graduates 

Teachers, — In    1914     not     more    than 
one-half  the  teachers  in  rural  elementary 
schools   were  graduates  of  high   schools 
and  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  rural 
and    village    high-school    teachers     were 
college  graduates.     About  60 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  had 
taught  five  years  or  less,  and 
fewer    than    half    the    rural 
elementary   and   high-school 
teachers    had   normal-school 
training.      Now,    1923-24, 
nearly    all    the    elementary 
teachers  have  had  a  year  or 
more  of  normal-school  train- 
ing in  addition  to    being    a 
graduate  of  a  four-year  high 
school.    The  rural  high-school 
and    village    high-school 
teachers  are  graduates  of  nor- 
mal   schools   and  colleges 
having  four-year  courses  in- 
cluding training  courses  for 
teachers. 

The  teaching  in  all  the 
schools  of  Ohio  is  much  better 
now  than  it  was  before  1914, 
and  the  improvement  is  due 
largely  to  the  improved 
supervision. 


Annual  salaries  of  teachers. 


1914 

1923 

Elementary  schools 

700 

1945 

High  schools 

1,350 

Buildings  and  equipment. — But  few 
schools  buildings  were  adequate  and  fit 
for  proper  school  activities,  and  they  were 
poorly  equipped.  Many  of  the  one-teach- 
er type  have  not  been  improved  much 
since  1914.  In  1914  there  were  near  12,000 
one-teacher  buildings  in  Ohio,  but  now, 
1923-24,  there  are  about  6,00(f  such 
buildings.  More  than  1,000  consolidated 
buildings  have  supplanted  the  old  type 
buildings,  and  they  are  modern  and  ade- 
quate to  house  the  pupils  and  to  provide 
needed  school  activities.  Nearly  all  the 
new  buildings  have  gymnasiums  and  au- 
ditoriums. 

Parent-Teacher  Associations  Contribute  to  Success 

In  nearly  all  these  communities  a 
Parent-Teacher  Association  has  been  or- 
ganized through  the  influence  of  the 
county  superintendent.  These  associa- 
tions are  contributing  to  the  success  of 
the  school  and  to  the  general  welfare  o£ 
the  community. 


Districts, — Prior  to  1914  the  rural 
school  districts  were  township,  village, 
and  special.  The  county  board  of  educa- 
tion may  now  create  school  districts  from 
two  or  more  districts  or  parts  of  districts. 
This  authority  has  been  enforced  in  the 
counties  where  consolidation  has  been  ac- 
compUshed.  The  leader  in  all  cases  has 
been  the  superintendent  of  the  county 
schools,  helped  by  his  assistants.  The 
special  districts  and  small  village  dis- 
tricts are  fast  giving  way  to  the  larger 
rural  school  districts.  This  means  effi- 
ciency in  school  work. 

Consolidaiion, — In  1914,  in  Ohio,  there 
were  40  centralized  schools,  and  now 
there  are  more  than  1,000  consolidated 
and  centralized  schools.  Fifteen  of  the 
88  counties  have  fewer  than  15  one- 
teacher  schools  and  5  counties  have  none. 
The  work  of  consolidation  is  going  on  in 
a  satisfactory  way.  Four-year  high 
schools  of  the  first  grade  are  conducted  in 
these  new  school  buildings. 

Pupils. — In  round  numbers,  there  were 
enrolled  in  1914  in  the  rural  elementary 
schools  300,000  pupils,  and  in  rural  high 
schools  9,000  pupils.  In  1923  the  enroll- 
ment had  increased  to  430,000  rural  ele- 
mentary pupils  and  72,000  rural  high 
school  pupils. 

Rural  high  schools, — The  following  table 
gives  the  distribution  on  the  basis  of  en- 
rollment for  1923-24  of  the  recognized 
high  schools  in  Ohio  which  are  under 
county  supervision.  Of  the  1,186  high 
schools,  1,017  are  in  the  county  systems. 
The  total  number  of  four-year  high  schools 
in  the  State  is  909. 

High  Schools  Are  Generally  Small 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  first-grade 
high  schools  in  the  county  systems  do  not 
have  an  enrollment  greater  than  75. 
Only  10  per  cent  have  an  enrollment  that 
is  above  150.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  all 
high  schools  in  the  county  systems  have 
an  enrollment  of  75  or  below;  45  per  cent 
have  an  enrollment  of  50  or  below. 


Enrollznent. 

First 
grade  (4- 
year  high 
schools). 

Second 
grade  (3- 

Third 
grade  (2- 
year  high 
schools). 

1-25 

7 

190 
215 
135 

87 
32 

48 
25 

1 

79 

100 

9 

3 

81 

26-50 

5 

51-75. 

76-100. 

101-125.    .   .. 

12&-150 

161-200 

201-300 

301-400 

Total 

740 

191 

86 

Summary. — The  improvement  in  edu- 
cational conditions  in  Ohio  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  New  School  Code  in  1914 
is  due  largely  to  the  untiring  efforts  and 
good  judgment  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents, the  real  heads  of  the  county  rural 
schools. 
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All  county  superintendents  cooperate 
and  function  properly  with  the  State  de- 
partment of  education.  It  has  been  pos- 
sible for  the  State  by  the  assistance  of  the 
county  superintendents  to  vitalize  the 
school  courses  to  include  agriculture, 
home  economics,  manual  training,  and 
business  courses,  as  well  as  to  standardize 
both  elementary  and  high  schools  for  ef- 
ficiency. 

Schoob  Not  Dependent  on  Federal  Funds 

More  than  100  Smith-Hughes  agricul- 
tural schools  and  a  few  more  than  30 
Smith-Hughes  home  economics  schools  are 
in  operation  in  the  rural  school  districts 
of  Ohio,  and  many  other  similar  schools 
are  supported  by  local  and  State  funds. 

Some  duties  of  county  superintendents. — 

(1)  To  examine  and  certificate  teachers; 

(2)  to  teach  in  the  county  normal  school; 

(3)  to  name  the  teachers  for  teaching 
positions;  (4)  to  advise  his  boards  of 
education;  (5)  to  act  as  clerk  of  the 
county  board  of  education;  (6)  to  visit, 
inspect  and  supervise;  (7)  to  assemble  the 
teachers,  supervisors,  assistant  superin- 
tendents, for  conferences  on  courses  of 
study,  discipline,  school  management  and 
other  school  problems;  (8)  to  recommend 
to  boards  of  education  textbooks,  courses 
of  study,  and  school  equipment;  (9) 
to  direct  the  training  teachers  in  their 
teacher-training  work;  (10)  to  make  edu- 
cational reports  to  county  auditors  and 
to  the  State  department  of  education. 

Preparation  for  Teaching  Subnormal 
Pupils 

To  prepare  teachers  to  take  charge  of 
classes  for  subnormal  and  delinquent 
children  and  to  assist  public-school  au- 
thorities in  any  part  of  the  State  to 
classify  children  and  to  organize  special 
classes,  the  State  of  Ohio  maintains  a 
bureau  of  special  education  at  Dayton, 
established  by  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1920,  and  later  affiliated  with 
Miami  University.  At  this  bureau  teach- 
ers may  study  clinical  psychology  and 
psychopathology,  subnormal  children,  and 
manumental  arts  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. They  have  also  the  opportunity  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  under 
supervision  in  classes  for  defectives  and 
for  training  under  supervision  in  labora- 
tory examination  of  various  types  of 
children.  Credit  for  15  semester  hours 
work  is  g^ven  at  Miami  University  for 
the  full  course.  This  course  is  given  every 
semester  and  a  shorter  course  in  the 
summer.  A  branch  of  the  bureau  is 
maintained  in  Cleveland  for  teachers  in 
the  city  schools. 


Chicago  Meeting  of  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence 

Fewer  General  Sessions  and  More  Empha- 
sis on  Section  Meetings.    Shorter  Elemen- 
tary Courses  and  All-  Year  Schools  * 

RECENT  achievements  in  public  edu- 
cation and  the  next  forward  steps 
will  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  department  of  superintendence,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  which  will 
be  held  at  Chicago,  February  23-28.  To 
allow  a  greater  amount  of  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  discussions,  the  member- 
ship of  the  department  has  been  distrib- 
uted in  a  large  number  of  groups,  which 
will  meet  at  various  times  throughout  the 
week.  Only  four  general  sessions  will  be 
field,  instead  of  six  as  in  former  years, 
and  section  meetings  of  special  merit  will 
be  substituted.  On  Thursday  morning 
11  section  meetings  dealing  with  prob- 
lems of  supervision  and  administration 
will  be  held,  with  programs  arranged 
around  such  subjects  as  junior  high 
schools,  improvement  of  teachers  in  serv- 
ice, health  education,  and  conmiunity 
relationships  of  school  system.  As  part 
of  the  plan  to  emphasize  section  meetings, 
the  superintendents  grouped  according  to 
the  population  of  their  cities  will  hold 
two  meetings  instead  of  one. 

Educational  Fads  as  Fundamentals 

Educational  expenditures  considered  as 
investments  will  be  taken  up  by  E.  C. 
Hartwell,  superintendent  of  schools,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  at  the  general  session  Tues- 
day morning,  and  O.  L.  Reid,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  will 
^peak  on  educational  fads  as  fundamen- 
tals. Relations  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  to  the  teaching  corps  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Los  Angeles,  at  the 
Thursday  afternoon  session.  At  the  same 
session  John  H.  Beveridge,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Omaha,  will  speak  on  some 
hazards  of  the  superintendency,  with 
special  reference  to  the  steps  that  should 
be  taken  to  protect  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent and  to  make  it  more  highly 
professional.  School  board  organization 
will  be  considered  by  J.  W.  Studebaker, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Frank  P.  Graves,  commissioner  of 
education.  New  York,  will  tell  of  recent 
achievements  and  consider  the  next  for- 
ward steps  in  rural  education,  and  J.  W. 
Abercrombie,  State  superintendent  of 
education,  Alabama,  will  speak  on  na- 
tional obligations  in  education.  Other 
speakers  at  the  general  sessions  will  be 
Olive  M.  Jones,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association;  P.  P.  Claxton, 
superintendent  of  schools,   Tulsa,   Okla.; 


Lotus  D.  Coffman,  president,  University 
of  Minnesota;  Florence  Allen,  judge  of 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court;  and  William 
Mather  Lewis,  president,  George  Wash- 
ington University. 

Money  Saoed  by  Lengthened  School  Year 

Possible  economies  in  the  school  sys- 
tem will  be  discussed  by  the  superin- 
tendents of  cities  with  a  population 
greater  than  200,000.  That  a  great  sav- 
ing of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  better 
educational  results  can  be  brought  about 
througbr  a  lengthened  school  year  is  be- 
lieved by  many  superintendents  where 
the  longer  school  year  has  been  tried,  and 
the  economy  of  the  longer  school  year 
will  be  shown  by  David  Corson,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  where 
a  number  of  "all-year  schools"  have  been 
operated  successfully  for  more  than  10 
years.  Economy  through  general  organ- 
ization within  the  schools  will  be  explained 
by  I.  I.  Canmaack,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Kansas  City;  Chas.  L.  Spain, 
business  manager,  Detroit  schools;  and 
Carleton  W.  Washburne,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Winnetka,  III.  Economy 
through  central  business  administration 
will  be  considered  by  R.  G.  Jones,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Cleveland.  Ways 
of  improving  the  service  offered  by  the 
schools  will  be  suggested  by  three  super- 
intendents, E.  C.  Hartwell,  Buffalo; 
J.  J.  Maddox,  St.  Louis;  and  Jesse  H. 
Newlon,  Denver. 

That  a  seven-year  elementary-school 
course  is  sufficient  preparation  for  high 
school  will  be  argued  by  several  leading 
educators  at  a  session  devoted  to  this 
question  by  the  department  of  elementary 
school  principals.  It  is  expected  that 
C.  A.  Ives,  State  high-school  inspector, 
Louisiana;  Charles  H.  Judd,  University 
of  Chicago;  and  George  Melcher,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  Kansas  City, 
will  present  information  showing  that 
pupils  trained  under  the  shorter  course 
hold  their  own  with  other  pupils  in  high 
school  and  college. 

Many  Affiliated  OrganizaUons  Will  Meet 

Among  the  other  associations  which 
will  meet  during  the  week  are  the  City 
Training  School  Section,  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Education,  the  Council  of 
Kindergarten  Supervisors  and  Training 
Teachers,  the  Educational  Research  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  High- 
School  Inspectors,  the  Department  of 
Deans  of  Women,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary-School  Principals,  the 
National  Council  of  Primary  Education, 
the  National  Council  of  State  Superin- 
tendents and  Conamissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education,  and  the  National  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Ekiucation. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian,  Bureau  of  Education 


Apollonio,  Thornton  D.  Boston  pub- 
lic schools,  past  and  present,  with  some 
reflections  on  their  characters  and 
characteristics.  Boston,  Wright  &  Pot- 
ter [1923]    166  p.     front.,  plates.     8*». 

Gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  Boston  school  system  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  describing  some  of  the  imptf- 
tant  changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  narrative, 
however,  occasionally  makes  brief  excursions  into 
earlier  periods.  The  writer  makes  rather  intimate 
observations  upon  men  and  measures  of  the  Boston 
schools,  and  his  pages  are  often  enlivened  by  humor. 
In  summing  up,  he  finds  that  the  greatest  need  of 
the  school  system  is  spiritual  development— a 
greater  appreciation  of  truth. 

Athearn,  Walter  S.  The  Indiana  sur- 
vey of  religious  education:  vol.  one. 
The  religious  education  of  Protestants 
in  an  American  commonwealth  by 
W.  8.  Athearn,  E.  S.  Evenden,  W.  L. 
Hanson,  and  W.  E.  Chalmers.  New 
York,  George  H.  Doran  company  [1923] 
580  p.     plates,  charts,  tables.     8°. 

This  Indiana  survey  is  conducted  by  the  Institute 
for  social  and  religious  research,  New  York,  and 
directed  by  Mr.  Athearn.  The  present  volume 
gives  a  full  analysis  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  religious  education  of  Protestants  in  the  state  of 
Indiana.  Because  of  the  methods  of  analysis  and 
interpretation  used  in  this  survey  and  because 
Indiana  may  be  said  to  represent  in  a  general  way 
a  large  section  of  the  United  States,  it  is  believed 
that  this  book  will  be  of  value  to  religious  leaders  of 
other  states  and  to  technical  students  of  education 
who  are  planning  similar  inquiries  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  W.  S.  Athearn  prepared  this  vol- 
ume except  the  following:  Part  two,  on  church 
buildings  in  Indiana,  is  by  E.  8.  Evenden.  Part 
four,  dealing  with  child-accounting  and  recording, 
is  by  W.  L.  Hanson.  The  final  chapter,  discussing 
denominational  supervision  and  promotion  of  re- 
ligious education  in  Indiana,  was  prepared  by 
W.  E.  Chalmers. 

Collin  OS,  Ellsworth.  An  experiment 
with  a  project  curriculum.  With  an 
introduction  by  William  H.  Kilpatrick. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1923.  xxvi,  346  p.  front.,  plates, 
tables,  diagrs.     8**. 

The  results  of  an  experiment  conducted  In  three 
rural  schools  located  in  McDonald  county,  Missouri, 
are  given  in  this  volume.  One  school,  kno^n 
throughout  this  report  as  the  experimental  school, 
used  a  curriculum  selected  directly  from  the  pupils' 
purposes  in  real  life.  The  other  two  schools,  called 
the  control  schools,  used  a  traditional  subject  curric- 
ulum such  as  is  generally  employed  in  American 
rural  schools.  The  object  of  the  investigation  was 
to  interpret  and  state  the  basic  ideas  implied  in  the 
concept  of  project  method  as  formulated  by  \V.  H. 
Kilpatrick  and  to  use  them  in  the  enterprise  of  rural 
education.  The  results  of  standardized  tests  applied 
to  the  children  during  a  four-year  period  seem,  in 
every  case,  to  show  superiority  for  the  experimental- 
school  group. 

Davis,  Calvin  Olin.  Junior  high  school 
education.     Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


World  book  company,    1924.     xi,  451 
p.     illus.,  plans,  tables.     8®. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  dealing  with  all 
aspects  of  junior  high  school  education.  After  dis- 
cussing various  definitions  of  the  Junior  high 
school  and  stating  the  writer's  conception  of  it, 
the  historical  development  of  the  junior  high 
school  movement  is  traced.  The  foiu*  aims  of 
the  movement  are  stated  to  be  to  humanize  the 
education  of  adolescents,  to  economize  school  time, 
to  prevent  unnecessary  withdrawals,  and  to  further 
the  cause  of  democracy  in  education.  The  pro- 
gram of  studies  is  then  taken  up,  both  in  general 
and  by  special  departments.  Chapters  are  included 
also  on  administration,  collateral  activities,  the 
Junior  high  school  building,  and  on  the  standards 
prescribed  by  various  authorities  for  evaluating 
Junior  high  schools.  In  discussing  the  outlook  for 
the  future ,  the  author  says  that  the  J  unior  high  school 
plan  has  demonstrated  its  practical  success,  and  he 
is  convinced  that  it  has  come  into  the  American 
educational  system  to  stay.  In  guiding  the  future 
development  of  the  plan  to  enlarged  usefulness,  the 
application  is  necessary  of  certain  pedagogical 
principles  which  this  book  aims  to  present  for  the 
information  of  school  officials  and  others  interested. 
The  Appendix  comprises  a  selective  bibliography, 
lists  of  Junior  high  school  textbooks,  and  readhig 
lists  and  study  helps. 

Franz,  Shepherd  Ivory.  Nervous  and 
mental  re-education.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1923.  ix,  225  p. 
illus.,  tables.     12°. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  director  of  laboratories, 
St.  Elizabeth's  hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
professor  of  psychology  in  George  Washington  uni- 
versity. He  points  the  way  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
men  or  children  who  are  crippled  either  because  of 
nervous  or  mental  disease  or  injury.  The  book 
deals  with  the  cases  of  those  disabled  In  industry  as 
well  as  of  those  who  have  been  injured  in  war.  It  is 
also  of  interest  to  those  occupied  with  child  welfare, 
especially  teachers  and  principals  who  have  crippled 
children  in  their  classes.  By  reeducation  the  author 
understands  the  establishment  of  new  habits,  or  the 
reestablishment  of  old  habits  that  have  been  lost. 
Habits  in  general  are  discussed  and  classified,  amd 
the  soimd  psychological  principles  underlying  their 
economical  formation  are  clearly  outlined.  Methods 
of  procedure  in  general  reeducation  work  are  also 
presented. 

Haskins,  Charles  Homer.  The  rise  of 
universities.  New  York,  H.  Holt  and 
company,  1923.  ix,  134  p.  12°. 
(Brown  university.  The  Colver  lec- 
tures, 1923.) 

This  volume  contains  three  lectures  by  Prof- 
Haskins  on  the  subjects  of  the  earliest  universities, 
the  mediaeval  professor,  and  the  mediaeval  student. 
They  constitute  a  general  survey  of  the  beginnings  of 
universities  and  of  university  life  in  Europe,  with 
many  quotations  from  the  original  documents  of  the 
period.  At  the  end  is  a  bibliographical  note  which 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  may  wish  to  read 
further  in  the  literature  of  early  universities. 

La  Rue,  Daniel  Wolford.  The  child's 
mind  and  the  common  branches.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1924. 
X,  483  p.     ilUis.     8°. 


This  manual  of  practical  educational  psychology 
views  the  process  of  teaching  the  conunon-school 
subjects  to  children  as  the  forming  of  bonds  in  the 
brain,  and  undertakes  to  show  how  the  best  results 
may  be  accomplished. 

Paulu,  Emanuel  Mario.v.  Diagnostic 
testing  and  remedial  teaching,  with 
introduction  by  Lotus  D.  Coffman. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  D.  C.  Heath 
and  company  [1924]  xvii,  371  p. 
incl.  tables,  diagrs.     12°. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  associate  professor  of 
education  in  the  State  teachers  college,  Aberdeen, 
South  Dakota.  The  volume  undertakes  to  show 
how  educational  tests  can  actually  be  applied  by 
the  classroom  teacher  and  the  school  administrator 
in  their  daily  work.  It  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
practical  application  of  tests  by  methods  approved 
by  experience,  and  neither  deals  with  statistics  nor 
attempts  to  interest  teachers  in  devising  new  instru- 
ments of  measurement. 

Pickett,  Lalla  H.,  and  Boren,  Du- 
RALDE.  Early  childhood  education. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World 
book  company,  1923.  viii,  220  p. 
illus.     8°. 

Recent  progress  in  theories  and  practices  of  pri- 
mary education  is  reflected  in  this  book,  which 
discusses  the  principles  underlying  early  childhood 
education  and  presents  many  concrete  illustrations 
showing  what  these  principles  mean  and  how  these 
ideals  may  be  realized  in  the  schoolroom.  The  ex- 
periments here  recorded  in  detail  were  carried  out 
with  three  groups  of  children. 

Strayer,  George  D.,  and  Haiq,  Rob- 
ert Murray.  The  financing  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state  of  New  York.  A 
report  reviewed  and  presented  by  the 
Educational  finance  inquiry  conunission, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
council  on  education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1923.     xiii,  205  p.     tables,  diagrs.     8°. 

This  first  volume  to  appear  of  the  Educational 
finance  inquiry  seeks  to  present  a  sound  formulation 
of  the  principles  involved  in  financing  education, 
by  a  thorough  study  of  conditions  within  one  state. 
New  York  state  was  chosen  because  of  its  uniLsually 
complete  fiscal  records,  and  because  it  presents 
almost  every  possible  form  of  school  economic  condi- 
tion, type  of  community,  and  geographical  area 
While  educational  costs  in  Now  York  state  have 
risen  rapidly,  the  investigation  shows  that  this 
rise  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  the  rise  in  total  taxation 
within  the  state  (including  federal  taxation),  nor 
have  educational  costs  risen  as  rapidly  as  those  of 
certain  other  governmental  activities.  It  seems 
likely  that  educational  costs  In  the  state  will  remain 
high  or  increase  still  further  in  the  future.  It  is 
found  that  the  expenditures  for  public  education  In 
the  state  of  New  York  have  increased  since  1910  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  economic  resources  of  the 
state. 

Woody,  Thomas.  Quaker  education  in 
the  colony  and  state  of  New  Jersey. 
A  source  book.  Philadelphia,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  The  Author, 
1923.  xii,  408  p.  front,  (map)  illus., 
facsims.,  diagrs.     8°. 

For  the  use  of  students  of  the  history  of  education, 
this  writer  gives  a  rather  full  account  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  Friends'  schools  In  New  Jersey, 
with  liberal  selections  from  the  original  records. 
Since  the  purpose  throughout  has  been  historical, 
no  survey  of  Quaker  schools  of  the  present  day  is  here 
attempted. 
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What  Supervision  Has  Done  for  Montgomery 

County 

Populous  County  of  Alabama  Formerly  Cordainti  Only  Small  Isolated  Schools.    Pupils 

Spent  Years  in  Mechanical  Grind  in  Few  Booths,     Good  Roads  and  Consolidation 

now  Permit  Effective  Supervision  and  Teaching 

By  CORA  PEARSON 
SttperHsor  of  ElemerUary  Schools,  Montgomery  County,  Ala, 


ylLTHOUGH  it  is  generally  ac- 
r\  knowledged  that  the  task  of  the 
•*^  ^  supervisor  is  the  improvement 
of  classroom  instruction,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  there  are  many  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 
No  two  situations  are  the  same,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  in  general  terms  just 
what  has  been  accomplished,  for  much  of 
it  is  intangible  and  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  in  the  field.  However, 
there  are  a  number  of  evident  ways  in 
which  the  schools  of  Montgomery  County 
have  advanced,  due  largely  to  supervision. 
We  must  turn  our  minds  backward  a 
few  years  to  the  time  when  the  school 
system  of  the  county  was  made  up  of  a 
number  of  small  schools,  most  of  them 
taught  by  one  teacher,  each  a  detached 
unit  with  hardly  any  contacts  with  other 
schools.  Having  no  particular  goals  and 
in  most  instances  no  definite  ideals,  the 
lives  of  the  pupils  were  spent  in  a  mechani- 
cal grind  through  a  few  books  hardly 
realizing  that  an  outside  world  exists. 
Skillful  administration  has  combined  those 
little  schools  into  a  fine  consolidated 
system.  This  has  made  possible  a  type 
of  supervision  which  can  not  otherwise 
exist  in  a  rural-school  system.  Not  only 
is  the  supervisor  able  to  reach  the  schools 
oftener,  but  she  can  spend  more  time 
when  she  does  go.  Grood  transportation 
facilities  make  it  easy  to  assemble  all  the 
teachers  or  groups  of  them  as  often  as 
may  be  desired.  In  addition,  the  super- 
visor is  able  to  answer  any  inmiediate  need 
which  may  arise.  Through  these  condi- 
tions and  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
definite  goals  from  the  standpoints  of 
both  administration  and  supervision, 
there  has  come  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
Montgomery  County  system  a  spirit  of 
pride  and  loyalty  which  might  be  coveted 
by  any  educational  leaders.  This  is 
evident  in  every  undertaking  either  by 
the  whole  system  or  by  an  individual 
school. 

Half  the  Teachers  Study  in  Summer 

For  illustration,  for  a  number  of  years 
every  teacher  in  the  county  has  been  en- 
rolled as  a  member  of  the  Alabama  Edu- 
cational Association,  and  every  one  was 
at  one  time  enrolled  in  the  National  Edu- 


cational Association.  Another  very  grati- 
fying thing  is  the  attitude  shown  toward 
professional  growth.  During  the  past 
summer  60  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
were  in  schools  for  professional  training. 
At  present  almost  three-fourths  are  en- 
gaged in  some  kind  of  organized  study, 
some  doing  extension  work,  some  reading 
circle  work,  and  others  correspondence 
work.  Those  who  are  not  studying  this 
winter  were  asked  not  to  take  on  other  work 
for  different  reasons,  mainly  because  they 
had  done  such  strenuous  sunmier  work, 
and  are  carrying  heavy  loads  for  the  win- 
ter. One  of  the  great  evidences  of  real 
growth  is  the  use  they  are  making  of  the 
supervisor.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
teachers  who  have  been  in  the  system  for 
some  time  and  have  learned  that  she  is  a 
friend  and  helper.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
fessional aid,  they  confide  in  her  in  many 
other  ways,  thus  making  her  able  to  meet 
personal  needs  in  their  lives,  which 
indirectly  contributes  to  their  strength 
as  teachers. 

Happy,  Wholesome  Spirit  Is  Impressive 

Another  evidence  of  effectiveness  in  su- 
pervision is  the  attitude  of  the  children. 
One  is  impressed  at  once  with  the  happy, 
wholesome  spirit  which  exists  among 
them.  This  comes  from  good  physical 
habits,  good  physical  environment  in  the 
school,  but  more  than  all  from  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  and  supervisors  are  try- 
ing to  put  into  practice  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  child  who  is  to  be  taught  and  not 
the  subject  matter,  and  that  the  more 
nearly  we  can  make  the  schoolro6m  a 
living  place  the  happier  and  abler  the 
children  will  be.  The  supervisor  is  often 
met  with  such  expressions  from  the  chil- 
dren as,  "We  are  so  glad  you  came  to- 
day. We've  been  looking  for  you." 
*'  We  want  you  to  see  what  we  have  been 
doing."  Often  when  the  supervisor  is 
sitting  in  the  room  they  show  her  work 
and  tell  her  of  their  plans. 

The  real  test  of  a  supervisor's  work  is 
what  she  is  able  to  accomplish  in  improv- 
ing classroom  instruction — to  develop 
artistic,  efficient  instructors.  There  are 
a  number  of  agencies  through  which  any 
supervisor  works  to  accomplish  this  end. 
With  any  or  all  of  these,  however,  she 


must  steadily  keep  in  mind  the  individual 
differences  and  the  many  types  of  teaching 
situations.  The  three  agencies  most  gen- 
erally used  in  this  country  are  classroom 
visits,  demonstrations,  and  teachers'  meet- 
ings. 

Reading  Tests  Arouse  Spirited  Rivalry 

At  the  beginning  the  greatest  problem 
in  instruction  to  be  met  was  that  of  read- 
ing. It  was  found  very  difficult  to  get 
the  teachers  to  realize  the  need.  In  order 
that  it  might  be  made  very  definite  the 
Thomdike-McCall  Reading  Test,  Form  2, 
was  given  to  every  school  in  the  county, 
beginning  with  the  third  grade  and  going 
through  the  sixth.  The  supervisor  gave 
the  tests  and  scored  them.  When  the 
findings  were  reported  each  teacher  was 
asked  to  make  a  graph  for  her  grade, 
one  which  could  be  easily  interpreted  by 
the  children.  These  were  posted  in  the 
rooms.  No  grade  in  the  county  reached 
the  norm  and  many  were  out  and  two 
years  below,  many  individuals  falling 
even  lower.  This  aroused  both  teachers 
and  children,  and  knowing  that  another 
test  would  be  given  in  the  spring,  they  set 
to  work  with  right  good  will. 

Every  available  help  on  the  subject  of 
reading  was  in  demand.  Group  confer- 
ences were  held  in  which  ways,  means, 
and  progress  were  discussed.  On  every 
hand  the  supervisor  found  interest  and 
work.  Both  teachers  and  children  were 
anxious  that  she  should  hear  them  read, 
and  called  attention  to  records  of  informal 
tests  which  they  were  keeping.  As  might 
be  expected,  there  was  a  showing  of  mar- 
velous improvement  in  results  from  the 
spring  test.  The  children  and  teachers 
could  hardly  wait  for  the  time  for  the  test 
to  be  given,  and  in  a  few  instances  asked 
permission  to  buy  another  form  of  the  test 
themselves  and  give  it.  Often  when  the 
supervisor  would  tell  them  that  she  had 
come  to  give  the  test  they  would  clap 
their  hands.  In  only  one  grade  was  no 
progress  shown;  in  at  least  two-thirds  of 
them  there  was  a  very  satisfactory  im- 
provement and  in  a  few  of  them  a  mar- 
velous jump.  The  children  were  pleased 
to  see  the  difference.  At  intervals  other 
forms  of  this  test  are  given  and  our  read- 
ing is  steadily  improving. 

Arithmetic  Strengthened  in  Speed  and  Accuracy 

The  arithmetic  work  was  found  to  be 
weak  in  both  speed  and  accuracy.  The 
Woody-McCall  Mixed  Fundamentals  was 
used  to  show  the  status  in  this  subject, 
showing  us  far  below  standard.  This  led 
to  the  same  kind  of  interest  and  effort  as 
in  the  case  of  the  reading. 

Oral  and  written  composition  have 
received  steady  attention  all  along. 
Last  year  a  Good-English  Drive  was  put 
on  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
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interest.  The  purpose  of  this  was  an 
organized  effort  to  build  up  a  stronger 
conscience  for  a  correction  of  a  few  very 
common  errors,  hoping  for  it  to  carry 
over  into  an  attack  on  others.  In  many 
instances  now  the  supervisor  can  see 
evidences  of  consciousness  of  an  incorrect 
expression.  However,  it  has  not  been 
allowed  to  generate  into  fault-finding 
which  makes  the  timid  child  afraid  to 
talk. 

Most  of  the  written  composition  has 
centered  around  letter  writing.  Teachers 
have  become  very  quick  to  use  an  oppor- 
tunity for  motivating  this.  Just  a  fev 
days  ago  the  supervisor  was  in  a  fourth- 
grade  room  during  an  English  lesson. 
The  teacher  said,  "I  had  planned  some- 
thing else  to-day,  but  I  am  going  to  change 
because  I'm  sure  you  will  want  Mary  to 
know  you  are  thinking  of  her.  You 
know  her  uncle  is  dead  and  I  am  sure  she 
is  sad."  The  children  fell  into  the  plan 
and  were  soon  absorbed  in  writing  the 
letter. 

Aside  from  improvement  in  definite 
subjects,  teachers  are  thinking  in  larger 
units,  and  using  life  situations  more  as 
bases  for  their  work.  A  fifth  grade 
wanted  to  find  some  plan 'for  bringing 
happiness  to  others  at  Christmas.  It 
resulted  in  a  Christmas  tree  for  little  ones 
from  the  Children's  Home.  All  plans 
were  made  and  carried  out  by  the  children, 
but  of  course  the  teacher  found  many 
opportunities  for  practical  work.  Another 
group  of  children  were  enjoying  **Tom 
Sawyer."  One  day  when  the  arithmetic 
period  came  the  teacher  said,  "  Let's  make 
some  problems  from  Tom's  experiences." 
This  resulted  in  some  good  arithmetic 
without  the  children's  ever  feeling  that  it 
w^as  work.  Sometimes  a  problem  like  the 
following  is  used:  **Let  us  find  out  which 
is  more  profitable  for  Montgomery 
County,  the  growing  of  cotton  or  the 
raising  of  livestock." 

While  we  feel  that  supervision  has  con- 
tributed definitely  to  the  progress  of 
education  in  Montgomery  County,  we 
realize  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Perhaps  our  most  definite  measure  of 
progress  is  that  our  visions  are  broader 
and  our  goals  greater  because  we  have 
come  thus  far. 

Classes  for  subnormal  children  are 
maintained  with  the  assistance  of  State 
funds  in  nine  States — Missouri,  •  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts.  In  all  of  these  States 
the  money  is  given  with  the  provision 
that  the  classes  must  be  properly  organ- 
ized and  only  teachers  with  special  train- 
ing placed  in  charge  of  them. 


Superintendent  Should  Be  the  Best  Teacher 

Siatt  Supervising  Agenb  of  Connecticut  Hold  Midwinter  Conference.     Teaching  Side 

of  Superintendents  Work  <^  Important  as  Administratit)e  Side.     Attention  Urged  to 

Salaries  in  One-Teacher  Schools 


DEMONSTRATION  of  the  impor- 
tance and  efficacy  of  the  position 
of  supervisor  or  superintendent  as 
an  expert  teacher,  as  well  as  administra- 
tive officer,  was  stressed  at  the  mid-winter 
conference  of  the  Connecticut  State  super- 
vising agents  held  at  Hartford  December 
27,  28,  29,  1923.  "The  superintendent 
should  know  more  about  the  principles  of 
teaching  than  any  teacher  in  his  system," 
said  F.  W.  Wright,  director  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  normal 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  evidence 
of  the  growing  realization  of  this  function 
be  pointed  to  the  preponderant  emphasis 
upon  curriculum  construction  in  both  the 
last  and  the  coming  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

It  was  urged  that  objectives  should  be 
more  clearly  conceived  and  set  forth,  and 
that  greater  attention  be  given  to  teachers' 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  training  in 
service.  Mr.  Wright  was  supported  in 
his  contentions  by  Dr.  Zenos  E.  Scott,  of 
Springfield,  who  showed  how  it  is  possible 
for  the  superintendent  of  a  large  system 
to  become  a  dominant  factor  in  the  super- 
vision of  instruction. 

Maude  Keator,  director  of  special  edu- 
cation and  standards,  took  up  the  subject 
of  mental  hy^ene  and  the  schools,  and 
declared  that  the  teacher  needs  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  mental  soundness  and  to 
know  the  symptoms  of  mental  ill  health 
both  in  herself  and  in  her  pupils. 

A  plan  of  the  division  of  physical  edu- 
cation and  health  for  a  State-wide  com- 
petition in  town  and  rural  schools  was 
presented  by  the  director.  Dr.  A.  G.  Ire- 
land. 

R.  N.  Brown,  State  supervising  agent, 
described  an  experiment  in  classroom 
organization  which  some  of  the  one- 
teacher  schools  in  the  town  of  Harwinton, 
Conn.,  are  working  out.  The  work  in- 
volves   planning    for    individual    pupils, 


continuous  promotion  by  accomplish- 
ment units,  pupil  knowledge  of  aims  and 
progress,  and  attention  to  pupil  needs  in 
accordance  with  thier  relative  impor- 
tance. 

A  large  part  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  discussion  of  teacher  training. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  department 
to  require  at  least  two  supervisory  visits 
monthly  to  each  classroom.  Demon- 
stration teaching  was  discussed,  and  the 
use  of  the  suggestion  book,  and  teachers' 
m*eetings  programs. 

Another  problem  which  received  con- 
sideration was  teachers'  salaries.  Look- 
ing tow^ard  the  establishment  of  normal- 
school  graduation  as  a  State-wide  require- 
ment for  certification  by  1927,  supervis- 
ing agents  were  urged  to  give  serious 
study  to  the  problem  of  adequate  com- 
pensation for  teachers  in  rural  towns,  and 
especially  in  the  one-teacher  schools. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Light,  director  of  rural  edu- 
cation, summarized  the  problems  relating 
to  the  supervising  agents'  work;  Dr.  Don 
C.  Bliss,  principal,  State  Normal  School, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  presented  the  possibilities 
in  the  graph  in  its  relation  to  school  ad- 
ministration, and  Dr.  Harold  Rugg, 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  dis- 
cussed the  curriculum  problems  in  the 
social  studies. 

The  law  offering  rural  towns  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  supervision  of  schools 
was  passed  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
in  1903.  Any  town  having  not  more  than 
25  teachers  shall  upon  application  to  the 
State  board  of  education  be  provided 
with  supervision  of  its  schools.  The 
acceptance  of  such  supervision  has  never 
been  made  obligatory  upon  the  towns. 
Nevertheless,  practically  every  eligible 
town  in  the  State  is  now  served  by  a 
supervising  agent  paid  and  directed  in 
his  supervisory  activities  by  the  State 
board  of  education. 


Nearly  200,000  students  attend  the  1,646 
industrial  and  technical  schools  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. These  schools  include  Czecho- 
slovak, German,  Magyar,  Ruthenian,  Czech, 
and  Czech-German  schools.  They  differ 
widely  in  the  type  of  instruction  offered,  for 
the  subjects  taught  range  from  architectiunl 
and  electrical  engineering  to  basketmaking, 
lacemaking,  and  embroidery.  One  group 
of  schools  prepares  its  students  for  trades 
working  with  wood,  metals,  glass,  stone, 
clay,  and  textiles. 


All-around  culture  for  high-school  teachers 
as  well  as  detailed  knowledge  of  their  sub- 
jects was  urged  in  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  fifth  International  Congress  of  High- 
School  Teachers  held  during  the  last  week 
in  August  at  Prague  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Ministry  of  Public  Schools 
and  Education.  Delegates  of  19  nationali- 
ties discussed  such  subjects  as  the  training 
of  teachers,  the  moral  education  of  the 
young,  and  the  relations  between  the  school 
and  the  family. 
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Campaign  Against  Formida- 
ble Chinese  Illiteracy 

Ouhz  Organized  and  Volunteer  Teachers 

Enrolled.    Lantern  Slides  Used  for  Classes 

Too  Large  for  Individual  Instruction 

AS  A  STEP  in  the  education  of  China's 
300,000,000  illiterates,  who  include 
about  three-fourths  of  the  population, 
leading  citizens  are  conducting  campaigns 
against  illiteracy  in  several  cities.  These 
campaigns  are  carried  on  enthusiastically, 
with  mass  meetings,  parades,  closing  of 
shops,  elaborate  graduation  exercises,  and 
general  publicity.  In  the  city  of  Chang- 
sha,  where  the  first  campaign  was  held,  a 
committee  was  formed  of  about  70  persons 
•including  business  men,  college  presidents, 
editors,  officials,  clergymen,  teachers,  and 
students.  The  governor  of  the  city  issued 
a  proclamation  urging  citizens  who  have 
illiterate  children  or  apprentices  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  learn, 
and  copies  of  this  proclamation  were  spread 
broadcast.  Hundreds  of  posters  i»icturing 
China's  need  of  education  were  put  up, 
and  many  articles  were  printed  in  the 
newspapers,  calling  on  literate  citizens  to 
assist  in  the  campaign. 

The  committee  obtained  the  services  of 
80  experienced  teachers  recruited  from 
the  staffs  of  Government,  mission,  and 
private  schools.  These  teachers  received 
no  salaries,  but  their  ricksha  fares  were 
paid  by  the  committee.  Several  training 
classes  were  held  to  prepare  the  teachers 
for  the  work  with  illiterates. 

Adi^  Canvass  for  lUileraie  Persons 

Teams  of  high-school  and  normal-school 
students  visited  homes  and  shops  to  recruit 
illiterate  persons  for  the  classes.  So  many 
agreed  to  join  the  classes  that  recruiting 
had  to  be  stopped  after  two-thirds  of  the 
city  districts  had  been  canvassed.  More 
than  60  schools  were  organized  in  school- 
houses,  churches,  temples,  clubhouses, 
private  residences,  and  other  meeting 
places.  Classes  were  held  six  evenings  a 
week  in  sessions  lasting  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours.  One  hour  of  each 
session  was  devoted  to  reading  and  w  riting 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  singing,  playing, 
and  lectures. 

The  lessons  were  based  on  a  course  pre- 
pared by  a  number  of  educators  in 
cooperation.  After  several  years  of  in- 
vestigating the  vocabulary  of  the  people, 
these  educators  chose  1,000  characters  or 
symbols  representing  the  words  most 
commonly  used  in  daily  life  as  a  founda- 
tion for  an  education  in  the  Chinese 
vernacular.  Knowledge  of  these  char- 
acters enables  the  pupil  to  write  simple 
business  letters,  to  keep  accounts,  and  to 
read  newspapers.     This  course,  known  as 


"Foundation  characters,'  is  organized  in 
24  lessons,  one  for  each  day  of  the  four- 
month  course. 

More  than  Tkree-Jourths  Pass  ExandnaUons 

Twelve  hundred  boys  and  men  attended 
the  "Foundation-characters  schools" 
faithfully  to  the  end  and  took  the  final 
examination.  Of  these  967  passed,  and 
these  were  given  certificates  by  the 
governor  of  the  Province.  After  a  recess 
of  two  months  another  term  was  begun 
with  1,400  students,  and  four  months 
later  1,010  of  these  successfully  passed 
the  final  examination.  Pupils  from  6  to 
42  years  were  enrolled,  but  more  than 
four-fifths  of  them  were  between  10  and 
20  years  old.  Other  cities  have  followed 
the  same  plan  with  success. 

The  classes  in  the  city  schools  were 
small,  usually  having  a  teacher  for  every 
20  pupils,  but  in  small  towns  it  was 
found  impossible  to  obtain  enough  teach- 
ers, so  that  larger  classes  were  necessary. 
The  school  authorities  at  Hashing  tried 
teaching  200  illiterates  at  a  time  by 
means  of  lantern  slides.  These  slides 
showed  the  outlines  of  the  new  characters 
to  be  learned,  the  reading  lessons  as  they 
appeared  in  the  textbook,  and  colored 
pictures  related  to  the  lessons.  High- 
school  students  volunteered  to  act  as 
assistant  teachers.  Each  of  these  assist- 
ants supervised  a  group  of  20  pupils, 
helped  with  the  written  work,  cared  for 
supplies,  kept  attendance  records,  etc. 
The  classes  learned  readily  from  the 
lantern  slides. 


PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  IN 
THIS  NUMBER 
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You  Should  Play  as  Long  as 
You  Live! 

At  Least  Four  Hours  a  Day  for   Young 

Children;  At  Least  Four  Hours  a  Week  for 

Adults 

By  WILLARD  S.  SMALL 

Head  of  Department  of  Education,  UnttersHy  of 

Maryland 

HOW  much  play  should  you  have? 
And  what  kind  of  play? 

That  depends  on  how  old  you  are.  If 
under  10  years  old,  you  need  at  least  four 
hours  of  active  play  each  day.  One  hour 
at  school — three  hours  at  home  or  on  the 
playground.  In  any  up-to-date  school 
you  will  be  taught  how  to  play  the  games 
which  will  make  you  strong  and  healthy. 
From  10  to  17  you  ought  to  have  some 
work  to  do;  so  your  play  time  will  be  cut 
to  two  hours  a  day. 

At  school  your  physical  director  or  your 
regular  teacher  will  train  you  to  play  hard 
and  be  fair  to  the  other  players.  First- 
class  athletes  are  not  cowards.  They 
play  to  win,  but  win  fairly.  Good  schools 
have  athletics  for  every  boy  and  girl.  If 
you  can't  play  on  the  first  team,  you  will 
find  a  place  6n  the  second  or  the  third  or 
the  fifteenth  team ;  and  it's  almost  as  much 
fun  and  just  as  good  training  to  be  a  win- 
ner on  the  third  team  as  on  the  first. 

And  grown-ups  from  17  to  100  years 
old:  Four  hours  of  active  physical  play 
every  week  is  not  too  much  for  you  and  a 
daily  ten  minutes  of  setting-up  exercises 
will  add  ten  years  to  your  life.  If  you 
get  a  good  sweat  every  day  from  ph3^sical 
work  you  can  get  rid  of  the  poisons  that 
way.  But  whether  you  work  with  brain 
or  body  you  need  active,  physical  play 
each  week  to  dust  out  the  mental  cobwebs 
and  freshen  your  whole  outlook  on  life. 
Take  volley  ball,  handball,  tennis,  quoits. 
You  can  enjoy  and  get  benefit  from  games 
like  these  as  well  at  60  as  at  30. 

Survey  oi  Business  Opportunities  in 
Indiana 

To  plan  a  course  of  study  for  business 
education  of  all  grades  in  Indiana  schools 
and  colleges,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  is  making  a  survey  of  the 
opportunities  for  employment  in  the 
offices  of  industrial  and  mercantile 
establishments  throughout  the  State. 
Assisting  in  this  survey  are  representa- 
tives of  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  several  city  school  systems, 
and  of  leading  colleges  in  the  State. 
Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  specialist  in 
conamercial  education,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  is  directing  the 
survey. 
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Equipment  of  the  Teachers     Museums  in  Relationship 
College  Faculty  to  Schools 


Contrihdion  qf  Teacher  to  Any  School  not  Less  than  80  Per  Cent 

qf  ToiaL    Qualities  which  Constitute  a  Good  Teacher.    Love  of 

KnowleJie  and  Love  of  Childhood  Come   First.     Scholarship 

Is  an  Essential  Requiremerd 

By  CHARLES  McKENNEY 
PrtMiderd  Michiian  Slate  Nannal  CoUeie 

IT  IS  NEXT  to  pronouncing  a  self-evident  truth  to  state 
that  as  the  term  is  popularly  used  a  school  is  constituted 
of  four  factors — the  pupils,  a  teacher,  a  meeting  place, 
and  material  with  which  to  work.  Now,  while  these  four 
factors  are  all  essential  to  a  school  and  in  that  respect  are  of 
equal  importance,  they  are  not  of  equal  rank  in  respect  of  the 
necessary  quality  and  character  of  each.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  pupils,  but  it  is  not  essential  that 
they  live  in' brownstone  fronts,  drive  to 
school  in  automobiles,  nor  rank  A  on  the 
Alpha  test.  One  of  the  most  interesting, 
suggestive  and  efficient  schools  I  ever  saw 
was  one  in  which  every  child  in  the  room 
was  an  imbecile.  AU  the  best  social  phil- 
osophy, all  the  newest  in  educational 
psychology,  all  the  modem  applications 
of  good  pedagogy  were  there.  It  was  an 
Al  school. 

While  there  must  be  a  place  for  pupils 
and  teacher  to  meet,  the  character  of  the 
place  is  not  of  supreme  importance.  I  am 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  educational 
sentiment  which  is  insisting  that  our 
school  houses  shall  be  architecturally  and 
artisticaUy  as  well  as  practically  fit  testi- 
monials to  the  exalted  place  in  which  we 
hold  public  education,  but  I  am  aware  that 
palatial  buildings  do  not  make  schools. 
Socrates'  schoolroom  was  the  market  place, 
the  shops  and  gymnasiums  of  Athens. 
Wherever  men  congregated  was  for  him  a 
schoolroom.  Jesus  taught  by  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  desert,  on  the  open  hillside 
and  by  the  Samarian  well.  Abelard  lectured  in  a  mere  shed  and 
his  eager  students  sat  upon  bundles  of  straw.  The  little  red 
schoolhouse  of  New  England,  the  crude  log  hut  of  the  old 
Northwest,  and  the  early  sod  houses  of  the  prairie  States  could 
make  no  boast  of  beauty  or  convenience,  but  many  of  them 
housed  schools  that  ranked  high  if  measured  by  standards  of 
achievement. 

In  this  day  of  the  modem  textbook,  of  libraries  and  labora- 
tories, it  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  good  school  desti- 

An  address  before  tbe  Centennial  Celebration  of  Teacher  Training,  Terre 
Haote,  Ind.,  December  6,  1923.  , 

( Continued  on  page  16 1.) 
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A  LL  INTELLIGENT  THINKERS 
•^^  upon  the  subject  now  utterly  dis- 
card and  repudiate  the  idea  that  read- 
ing and  writing,  with  a  knowledge  of 
accounts,  constitute  education.  The 
lowest  claim  which  any  intelligent  man 
now  prefers  in  its  behalf  is,  that  its  do- 
main extends  over  the  threefold  nature 
of  man;  over  his  body,  training  it  by 
the  sy^ematic  and  intelligent  observ- 
ance of  those  benign  laws  which  secure 
health,  impart  strength  and  prolong 
life;  over  his  intellect,  invigorating  the 
mind,  replenishing  it  with  knowledge, 
and  cultivating  all  these  tastes,  which 
are  allied  to  virtue;  and  over  his  moral 
and  religious  susceptibilities  also,  de- 
throning selfishness,  enthroning  con- 
science, leading  the  affections  outward- 
ly in  good-will  toward  man,  and  up- 
ward in  gratitude,  and  reverence  to 
God. — Horace  Mann, 


Ftdile  to  Attempt  to  Teach  Geography,  Art,  or  Nature  Without 
Illustratit>e  Material.    Objects  in  Museums  of  Individual  Schools 
Become    Stale    and   Lose   Interest.    Cooperation    toith    PuUic 
Museums  Usual  Arrangement 

By  LAURENCE  VAIL  COLEMAN 
Seereiarg  The  American  Attociathn.  of  Musewm 

OBJECTS  that  can  be  seen  and  felt  are  to  the  chUd  the 
realities  of  life.  His  fabric  of  sound  understanding 
must  be  woven  from  strands  of  sense  perception  and 
largely,  too,  his  emotional  life  must  be  shaped  by  objective 
experience  and  unfolded  by  the  play  of  the  senses.  Of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  objects,  which  are  the  roots  of  sense  perception, 
are  of  prime  importance  to  the  teacher. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  use  of  ob- 
jects as  tools  in  teaching  has  become 
general,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  convenience  and  sometimes  to 
necessity,  objects  themselves  are  usually 
replaced  in  the  classroom  by  pictures  of 
them.  Textbook  illustrations,  charts,  and 
pictures  are  essentially  objects  with  one 
dimension  squeezed  out  of  them  so  that 
they  may  be  reproduced  in  quantity  and 
handled  easily  and  safely.  Such  repro- 
ductions, to  be  sure,  are  necessary,  but 
the  objects  themselves  are  always  to  be 
preferred  and  should  be  at  a  premium. 
The  preservation,  care,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  objects  are  the  function  of  mu- 
seums, and  cooperative  relationships  hava 
sprung  up  naturaUy  between  schools  and 
museums.  These  relationships  have  been 
an  outgrowth  of  museum  initiative  in  al- 
most every  case.  It  is  equally  true  that 
wherever  cooperation  between  schools  and 
museums  has  gotten  under  way,  the  teach- 
ers have  become  enthusiastic  proponents 
of  the  plan  and  the  initiators  of  more  inti- 
mate relationships  \*ith  the  museumists; 
but  until  they  discover  from  experience  that  illustrative  material 
is  a  help  and  not  a  burden,  teachers  are  prone  to  avoid  its  use. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  an  outline  of  cooperative 
relationships  between  schools  and  museums,  with  particular 
reference  to  public  museums — institutions  of  a  new  type,  which 
are  the  results  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  museum  development 
in  America.  This  paper  has  been  prepared  in  the  light  of  cor- 
respondence with  five  persons  who  occupy  representative  places 
in  the  field  of  museum  educational  work:  Carl  G.  Rathmann, 
director  of  the  Educational  Museum  of  the  St.  Loub  Public 
Schools;  Anna   B.  Gallup  and  Delia  I.  Griffin,  the  directors  of 
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the  children's  museums — of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
respectively;  and  two  curators  of  edu- 
cational departments  in  public  museums, 
Rossi  ter  Howard  of  The  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  and  Harold  L.  Madison 
of  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

The  Scope  of  Cooperatioe  Wor^ 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  the  teach- 
ing of  geography,  history,  art,  or  nature 
study  without  illustrative  material  of 
some  sort.  The  cheapness  and  avail- 
ability of  pictures  has  brought  them  into 
general  use  in  the  classroom,  but  objects — 
the  things  themselves,  which  are  very 
much  better  for  teaching  purposes  than 
pictures — are  not  much  used  because  they 
are  diflScult  to  procure,  expensive,  and 
perishable.  Yet  the  objects  themselves 
may  often  be  borrowed  from  museums 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Mounted  birds, 
preserved  plants,  minerals,  small  sculp- 
tures, print  and  paintings,  historic  objects 
and  the  like  are  the  currency  in  which 
museums  deal,  and  much  of  this  material 
is  not  so  rare  and  not  so  perishable  as  to 
forbid  its  loan. 

The  usefulness  of  such  material  to  the 
school  is  the  first  circumstance  which 
brings  schools  and  museums  into  relation- 
ship. The  second  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  a  single  object  may  be  utilized  almost 
every  day  if  owned  by  a  museum  and 
loaned  to  a  number  of  schools  successively, 
whereas  it  would  lie  idle  much  of  the  time 
if  it  were  owned  by  a  school.  A  third  con- 
trolling factor  is  the  special  care  which 
most  objects  demand  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  scrap  heap. 

Specialists  Have  Better  Knowledge  of  Interpretation 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  in  bring- 
ing schools  and  museums  together  is  the 
fact  that  only  a  group  of  specialists  can 
be  expected  to  have  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  interpret  the  wide  range  of 
illustrative  material  which  every  teacher 
needs.  This  information  is  not  to  be 
expected  of  the  teacher,  but  it  can  be  taken 
at  second  hand  from  museum  scientists, 
artists,  and  historians. 

Then,  too,  the  museum  has  a  function 
of  its  own  which  the  school  may  well 
help  it  to  discharge.  That  function  is  to 
initiate  experience  by  bringing  the  child 
into  sympathetic  contact  with  objects  of 
great  beauty  and  of  deep  significance.  A 
new  world  may  be  opened  up  by  a  visit 
to  a  museum  of  art  which  can  speak 
through  the  masterpieces  of  human  cre- 
ation; there  is  a  comparable  opportunity 
for  the  museum  of  science  which  has  the 
skeleton  of  a  dinosaur  of  a  million  years 
ago,  or  to  the  history  museum  which  has 
a  life  mask  of  George  Washington,  or  for 


that  matter,  to  the  industry  museum 
which  has  the  first  steam  engine.  The 
school  can  not  teach  esthetics  nor  give  the 
inspiration  which  such  incomparable  ob- 
jects give,  but  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  museum's  messages,  the  school  may 
help  the  museum  to  awaken  interests 
which  may  then  be  trusted  to  increase 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  then,  the  public 
museum  is  sister  to  the  public  school,  and 
that  we  have  reason  to  discuss  how  best 
these  two  institutions  may  coordinate 
their  efforts. 

The  School  Museum 

Schools  and  school  systems  have  occa- 
sionally found  themselves  in  the  museum 
business,  for  some  schools  have  collections 
of  their  own  and  some  school  systems  have 
collections  which  are  used  in  common  by 
all  of  the  schools. 

Museums  in  schools  consist  usually  of 
objects  which  have  been  brought  in  by 
the  children.  If  this  material  is  not  kept 
too  long,  it  may  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage, but  practice  has  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that  objects  kept  for  long 
periods  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  school 
become  uninteresting  and  clog  the  wheels 
of  progress.  Therefore  a  permanent 
museum  in  a  school  is  not  to  be  desired. 

In  two  cities  the  school  systems  have 
established  general  school  museums.  In 
St.  Louis  there  is  such  a  museum  which  is 
working  actively  and  effectively.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  objects  are  availa- 
able  to  teachers  on  call,  and  automobile 
trucks  deliver  them  when  needed.  In 
Cleveland  a  similar  though  less  ambitious 
plan  is  in  operation.  These  projects  have 
proven  exceedingly  useful.  The  plan 
clearly  has  advantages,  especially  for 
materials  which  can  be  administered  in 
routine  fashion.  For  materials  that  are 
not  too  rare  nor  too  valuable,  this  method 
is  ideal,  and  the  day  may  come  when 
every  school  system  will  have  its  museum 
department. 

The  Public  Museum  and  the  School 

In  scores  of  cities  which  have  no  school 
museums,  public  museums  are  cooperat- 
ing with  schools  in  efforts  to  carry  out 
similar  work.  In  addition  to  the  loan 
of  material,  other  lines  of  work,  notably 
lectures  and  museum  instruction,  have 
developed. 

The  following  notes  on  each  of  the  three 
important  branches  of  work  will  give  an 
idea  of  how  they  are  carried  out.  Within 
the  limits  of  its  means,  any  museum 
should  be  able  to  render  this  service  to 
the  schools  in  its  community. 

The  typical  school  collection  consists 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  objects  in  a  carrying 
case    and    accompanied    by    descriptive 


matter.  Experience  has  proved  that  for 
most  purposes  a  few  simple  objects  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  many  elaborate 
ones,  and  also  that  objects  which  may  be 
handled  by  the  pupils,  or  at  least  isolated 
and  studied  individually,  are  of  greater 
effectiveness  than  a  set  of  objects  dis- 
played in  a  portable  case  with  even  the 
best  of  arrangement  and  labeling.  The 
collection  may  be  accompanied  by  charts 
and  photographs,  by  stereoscopes  and 
lantern  slides,  or  even  by  a  motion-picture 
film.  The  greatest  usefulness  of  such 
collections  is  in  connection  with  nature 
study,  art,  history,  geography,  reading, 
and  composition. 

Functions  of  Specialized  Museums 

Science  museums  lend  cabinets  of 
birds,  of  sm^  mammals,  of  minerals, 
models  of  prinaitive  dwellings  and  cos- 
tumes, and  assemblages  of  the  products 
of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  of  our  own. 
Art  museums  circulate  small  objects 
such  as  pictures,  fragments  of  sculpture, 
textiles  and  pottery  from  ancient  ^g>'pt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  medieval  Europe; 
cloisonne,  book  bindings,  etchings,  half- 
tones; and  small  collections  which  show 
materials  and  processes  employed  in  the 
production  of  beautiful  textiles,  utensils, 
jewelry,  furniture,  prints,  and  even  dolls, 
A  few  museums  of  history  which  have 
realized  their  usefulness  are  making  avail- 
able to  the  school  objects  illustrative  of 
local  history. 

The  descriptive  matter  for  these  col- 
lections may  be  in  the  form  of  labels  or 
manuscript,  printed  leaflets,  or  even  books. 
Bibliographies  are  sometimes  included  to 
encourage  collateral  reading  by  the 
teacher,  but  ordinarily  descriptive  matter 
is  predigested  for  the  teacher  by  the 
museum  specialist.  It  has  been  found 
to  be  essential  that  full  facilities  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  without 
thrusting  upon  her  the  nec^sity  for 
additional  preparation. 

Lectures  Developed  from  Good  LMs 

Descriptive  labels  merge  by  easy 
stages  into  ''canned''  lectures  which  are 
designed  to  be  read  by  the  teacher  to  the 
accompaniment  of  lantern  slides;  and 
this  in  turn  is  the  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  museum  lectures,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  methods  employed  to  administer 
circulating  collections  are  many  and 
diverse.  Much  depends  upon  the  sixe 
of  the  community  to  be  served  and  upon 
the  number  of  museums  which  join  in  the 
work. 

In  some  cases  a  schedule  is  laid  out  at 

the  beginning  of  the  year  and  is  carried 

through  with  only  minor  readjustments, 

but  this  is  not  satisfactory.     Sometimes 

( Continued  on  page  158.) 
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Novel  Methods  in  Antipodean 
Education 

Appointments  and  Promotions  IVilhout  Regard  to  Residence. 
Think  35  Weeks  Long  Enough  to  Work-  Printing  Instruction 
Supplanting  Writing.  Liberal  Bursaries  for  Exchange  Teach- 
Importing  Teachers  from  England 


ers. 


ByMARKCX)HEN 
Member  Legislalive  Council  of  New  Zedani 


ACCORDING  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  [of  New  Zealand]  the 
nationalist  system  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  teachers  'Ms  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  great  improvement  over 
the  methods  that  previously  obtained. 
Appointment  and  promotion  are  now 
based  on  a  Dominion  graded  list  of 
teachers,  the  best  qualified  individual 
securing  appointment,  irrespective  of  the 
district  in  which  he  or  she  was  previously 
employed.  All  vacancies  are  now  pub- 
lished in  the  Education  Gazette,  and  this 
is  considered  to  be  an  important  part  of 
the  change,  since  it  affords  teachers 
throughout  the  Dominion  complete  in- 
formation regarding  vacancies.'' 

It  is  only  right,  however,  to  add  that 
in  several  education  districts  great  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  expressed  at  the 
restriction  of  the  choice  of  school  com- 
mittees, and  a  demand  has  been  made  for 
a  return  to  the  three-name  system,  from 
which  committees  were  allowed  in  the 
past  to  make  their  selection  instead  of 
the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  single 
name  sent  on  by  the  education  board. 

In  some  districts  where  no  training 
colleges  are  existent  model  country  schools 
have  been  planted,  and  are  proving  of 
great  help  to  country  teachers.  The 
Dalton  plan  is  being  experimented  with 
in  the  Auckland  district. 

No  Uniformity  in  School  Terms 

The  department  has  been  investigating 
the  questions  of  school  holidays,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  want  of  sys- 
tem in  relation  thereto.  The  longest 
school  year  in  one  district  was  392  half 
days  and  the  shortest  in  another  351  half 
days  or  35  school  weeks.  The  depart- 
ment considers  that  a  working  school 
year  of  this  length  is  much  too  short,  and 
is  insisting  on  the  technical  and  high 
schools  observing  a  uniform  year  of  390 
half  days  or  39  full  school  weeks.  But 
the  staff  of  the  schools  affected  are  protest- 
Extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Bducation. 


ing  against  the  proposed  reform,  it  being 
alleged  that  no  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  excessive  night  work  cast  on 
teachers  who  are  obliged  to  go  through 
the  day's  lessons,  etc.,  and  report  results 
to  the  heads,  etc. 

Hitherto  New  Zealand  has  prided  itself 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  of  what 
is  known  as  the  three  R's,  or  the  funda- 
mentals of  primary  education.  The  iM- 
rector  of  Education  now  tells  us  that  the 
quality  of  the  Standard  VI  pupils'  work 
in  English  and  arithmetic  has  caused  the 
department  some  concern.  Fault  is  also 
found  in  a  good  many  districts  with  the 
introduction  of  printing  instead  of  ordi- 
nary handwriting,  which  is  fast  becoming 
a  lost  art. 

ExJumge  Syaiem  Well  Deoeloped 

In  October,  25  teachers  from  Canada 
and  Britain  were  on  service  in  New  Zea- 
land under  the  system  of  exchange.  In 
future  only  six  teachers  will  be  transferred 
abroad  under  exchange.  Those  granted 
exchange  will  be  allowed  traveling  bur- 
saries equal  to  half  of  the  amount  of  the 
passage  money  paid  by  the  bursar  be- 
tween terminal  points  up  to  £50,  together 
with  full  salary  for  not  exceeding  two 
months,  with  half  salary  for  an  additional 
period  not  exceeding  one  month  during 
the  time  that  the  bursar  is  unemployed 
outside  of  New  Zealand. 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  a  big 
shortage  of  certificated  teachers  in  the 
Dominion,  the  number  being  estimated  at 
over  1,000.  And  though  our  training 
colleges  are  turning  out  600  teachers 
yearly,  quite  a  third  of  these  were  lost  to 
the  service;  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  women  who  marry.  At  the  end  of 
last  year  there  were  1,234  uncertifipated 
out  of  a  total  of  5,465  adult  teachers  in 
our  primary  schools,  while  two  years 
earlier  the  proportion  of  uncertificated 
teachers  was  28  i>er  cent  of  the  total.  To 
remedy  this  unsatisfactory  condition,  the 
Education  Department  proposes  to  make 
a  contribution  toward  the  expense  of 
bringing  from  Britain  a  number  of  teach- 


ers now  out  of  employment  in  England  or 
Scotland,  and  to  provide  them  with  posi- 
tions in  our  country  schools. 

The  Otalo  Board  of  Education  recently 
expressed  itself  as  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  large  number  of  English 
teachers,  but  expressed  its  willingness  to 
find  places  as  relieving  teachers  for  quali- 
fied ex-soldiers,  and  to  provide  three  or 
four  schools  after  July,  1924,  for  those 
willing  to  take  charge  of  country  schools. 
The  Director  of  Education  of  Otalo  de- 
clares that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
placing  English  women  in  charge  of  Grade 
I  schools,  but  men  can  not  be  put  into 
Grade  3  or  4  schools  unless  they  happen 
to  be  of  superior  attainments  to  the 
home-made  teacher,  ^ut  the  difficulty 
might  be  got  over  by  appointing  the  im- 
migrants as  relieving  teachers,  and  to 
that  end  he  is  prepared  to  make  appoint- 
ments where  the  classes  exceed  60  pupils. 
Mr.  Caughley  told  the  Otalo  board:  "I 
have  not  known  yet  of  the  failure  of  any 
English  teacher  who  has  yet  come  out 
here.  They  are  well  trained,  and  are 
usually  specially  skilled  in  drawing  and 
singing." 

After  many  years'  discussion  there  is 
some  hope  that  New  Zealand  will  follow 
America's  excellent  example  of  consoli- 
dating small  country  schools.  The  Min- 
ister of  Education,  on  his  return  from  an 
official  visit  to  the  South  Island,  said  that 
the  feeling  in  favor  of  consolidation  was 
gaining  in  strength,  and  he  indicated  that 
the  Government  meant  to  experiment  in 
that  direction.  "School  committees  in 
that  portion  of  the  Dominion,"  he  said, 
''no  longer  appear  reluctant  to  give  up 
their  small  one-teacher  school  if  they  can 
secure  better  education  and  a  wider  out- 
look for  their  children  at  a  neighboring 
consolidated  school.  The  chief  difficulty 
yet  to  be  overcome  is  the  matter  of  trans- 
port, but  the  settlers  in  several  parts  of 
the  Dominion  are  endeavoring  to  arrange 
a  scheme  by  which  this  can  be  done  satis- 
factorily. ♦  ♦  ♦  If  contracts  for  con- 
ve3dng  the  children  can  be  arranged  at 
suitable  prices,  the  system  will  be  widely 
extended  at  an  early  date." 

Require  Home  Economics  People  in 

Great  Variety 

Senior  home  economics  specialists,  asso- 
ciate home  economics  specialists,  assist- 
ant home  economics  specialists,  junior 
home  economics  specialists,  and  other 
home  economics  specialists  are  required  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Salaries  range  from  $2,100  to 
$6,000  a  year.  Applications  will  be  re- 
ceived until  March  25  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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Successful  High  School 
Cooperative  Course 

Easy    Tramiiion  far    York  (P^')    ^Boy5 

from  School  to  Industry.     Begin    Work 

Immediaiely  rfUr  GraJudion 

THAT  STUDENTS  may  leave  high 
school  fully  equipped  to  enter 
machine-shop,  wood-working,  and  elec- 
trical trades,  the  York  (Pa.)  High  School 
cooperates  with  manufacturers  of  the 
community  in  offering  a  four-year  indus- 
trial course  which  includes  5,400  hours 
of  employment  in  some  local  industry. 
The  course  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
a  manufacturer's  expressed  desire  to  ob- 
tain men  who  had  been  trained  mentally 
as  well  as  mechanically.  Investigation 
of  local  conditions  showed  the  possibility 
of  the  present  plan,  the  results  of  which 
are  equally  satisfying  to  student,  manu- 
facturer, and  the  community  at  large.  It 
is  described  by  F.  A.  R.  Hoffeditz,  di- 
rector, in  the  January  number  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal. 

Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1911  with 
the  trade  of  machinist,  the  coopera- 
tive industrial  department  has  ex- 
panded to  include  trades  centering 
around  the  wood  industries  and  elec- 
trical work.  Printers  have  requested 
introduction  of  a  course  in  printing, 
but  their  petition  had  to  be  laid 
aside,  pending  provision  of  moi^ 
ample  housing. 

The  boys  devote  their  freshman 
year  entirely  to  work  in  school  and 
are  eligible  to  be  assigned  to  work 
as  apprentices  after  the  first  year. 
Thereafter  they  attend  school  and 
do  apprentice   work   in    two-week 
shifts,  spending  the  vacation  periods  in 
the  shops.     They  approach  their  school 
work  in  a  practical  manner  and  demand 
that  the  faculty  live  up  to  actual  con- 
ditions in  their  teaching.    They  under- 
stand thoroughly  when  the  school  is  or  is 
not  giving  them  what  they  need. 

Graduation  from  the  industrial  depart- 
ment involves  no  break  between  school 
life  and  entrance  into  community  life. 
The  graduates  have  already  worked  under 
a  properly  executed  apprentice  agree- 
ment, have  been  subject  to  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  other  employees,  and 
have  earned  money  to  spend  as  they  saw  fit. 

Follow-up  work,  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
industrial  course  director,  has  shown  that 
out  of  the  322  graduates  of  the  course,  241 
now  live  in  the  local  school  district,  and 
211  of  them  are  working  on  some  job  that 
bears  direct  relation  to  the  training  they 
received  while  serving  their  apprentice- 
ships. Many  others  who  no  longer  live 
in  the  community  are  working  on  jobs 
along  the  line  of  their  training. 

A  number  of  the  boys  are  attending 
higher  institutions  of  learning.     It  was 


necessary  for  them  to  do  additional  prepar- 
atory work  and  to  spend  a  fifth  year  at 
the  high  school.  The  four-year  course 
includes  English,  general  science,  civics, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  mechanical  drawing, 
shop  practice  or  trade  theory,  physics, 
modern  language,  plane  and  solid  geome- 
try, trigonometry,  industrial  history,  and 
chemistry. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  York 
project,  Wanesboro  and  Lancaster  are 
modeling  cooperative  courses  after  the 
same  plan. 

Characters  in  Literature  Portrayed 
in  Tableau 

Characters  in  favorite  stories  and  poems 
were  portrayed  by  children  of  the  training 
school  of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers 
College  at  an  entertainment  celebrating 
Children's  Book  Week.  Each  of  the  eight 
grades  of  the  school  chose  one  or  more 
characters  from  the  literature  read  in  the 
grade,  and  pupils  from  the  various  classes 
were  costumed  and  posed  to  represent 


"OoldUocte." 

these  characters.  A  large  frame  in  the 
form  of  a  book  was  placed  on  the  stage 
and  as  the  cover  was  turned  back  a  scene 
from  a  story  or  poem  was  shown.  At  the 
end  of  each  scene  the  "book''  was  closed. 
Among  the  characters  represented  were: 
Groldilocks,  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs,  Miles  Standish,  Evangeline, 
Hiawatha,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  the  Barefoot  Boy. 


^ 


"Training  for  leadership  in  the  educa- 
tion of  parents"  is  the  title  of  a  course 
offered  this  year  for  the  first  time  by 
Teachers  College  Columbia  University. 
The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  child  nature  and  develop- 
ment from  the  physical  psychological, 
and  educational  aspects. 


^ 


The  grown-up  plays  for  health  and  men- 
tal relaxation.  The  child  plays  for  health 
and  all-round  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
growth. 


Challenge  Cups  Stimulate 
Healthy  Rivalry 

Medical  Director   of    Yonkers    (N.    Y.) 

Schools  is  Ingenious  in  Devices  for  Main- 

iaining  Interest  in  Health  Activities 

npO  STIMULATE  interest  of  children 
-■■  in  health  education  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  schools  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
offer  health  challenge  cups  to  classes 
which  show  most  improvement  in  health. 
Each  school  makes  its  own  plans  for  the 
contest,  in  which  all  grades  compete,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  active  and  versatile 
medical  director. 

An  average  gain  in  weight  of  1  pound 
each  for  all  children  taking  advantage  of 
the  milk  fund  was  the  outstanding  report 
last  year  from  a  school  where  the  number 
of  children  underweight  decreased  from 
92  to  42  in  9  months.     The  milk  drinkers 
proved  to  be  the  best  athletes  and  they 
have  more  physical  endurance  than  those 
drinking  tea  and  coffee,  according  to  the 
physical-training  teachers.     These  teach- 
ers, with  aid  from  the  dispensaries, 
succeeded  in  correcting  many  phy- 
sical defects. 

Excellence  in  its  general  health 
program  was  the  goal  of  class  at- 
tainment in  one  of  the  schools  in 
which  so  high  a  standard  was  main- 
tained that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
cide which  class  was  doing  the  best 
work.  The  health  challenge  cup  oc- 
cupies, therefore,  a  place  in  the  hall 
where  all  the  children  may  derive 
inspiration  from  it. 

A  poster-chart  record  of  progress 
for  each  class  marked  the  health  con- 
test in  another  school  where  some 
children  developed  such  a  sense  of  duty  in 
health  matters  that  they  urged  their  par- 
ents to  take  them  to  the  proper  medical  au- 
thorities. One  poster  showed  the  picture 
of  a  tower,  each  brick  of  which  was  colored 
to  represent  a  perfect  mark  for  the  class  in 
morning  inspection,  achievement  of  nor- 
mal weight  by  a  member  of  the  class,  or 
correction  of  a  dental  or  health  defect  as 
shown  by  a  card  from  dentist  or  physician. 


Closing  business  establishments  that  all 
in  the  community  may  attend  the  gradu- 
ating exercises  is  the  unusual  custom  by 
which  Pasadena  (Calif.)  honors  its  high- 
school  graduates.  More  than  25,000  per- 
sons saw  the  pageant  with  which  the 
members  of  the  class  of  1923  received  their 
diplomas  in  the  great  "rose  bowl." 

A  new  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  De^ 
partment  of  Superintendence  at  Chicago 
was  a  series  of  radio  talks  by  educational 
leaders.  The  talks  were  broadcasted  by 
one  of  the  daily  pap^rs^of  ChicagO|^ 
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Some  Problems  of  Health  ELducation 
in  Colleges 

Ltdurts  on  Health  to  Healthy  Siudenb  of  Little  Value.     Use  of  "Health  Cards"  at 

Opportune  Times  Found  Effective  at  Ohio  State  University.     Health  Service  Directed 

Principally  Toward  Prevention 

By  H.  SWINDLE  WINGERT.  M.  D. 
Diredor  SluJenl  Health  Seroiee.  Ohio  SlaU  University 


GENERALLY  speaking,  under  the 
head  of  "health  education*'  we 
group  all  those  activities  which 
contribute  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  student.     These  include: 

1.  A  thorough  physical  examination 
upon  entrance  to  college. 

2.  Lecture  courses  on  the  various  divi- 
sions of  hygiene. 

3.  Physical  education  in  all  its  branches. 

4.  Medical  treatment  and  supervision. 
Physical  examinations. — A  more  or  less 

thorough  physical  examination  is  now  re- 
quired by  nearly  all  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  of  all  students  entering  the 
institution  the  first  time.  This  includes 
among  other  things  a  careful  recording 
of  the  student's  past  health,  inherited 
tendencies,  etc.,  the  notation  of  physical 
defects,  abnormalities,  and  diseases,  if 
any,  and  the  prompt  reference  of  the 
individual  for  proper  medical  treatment 
or  appropriate  physical  exercise,  in  the 
hope  of  starting  the  student  oflf  at  the 
beginning  of  his  college  career  on  the  right 
road  to  health.  When  these  physical 
examinations  are  carefully  and  thoroughly 
made,  when  the  instructions  are  con- 
scientiously carried  out  by  the  student  and 
the  results  followed  up  by  the  department 
concerned,  we  have  accomplished  the  first 
important  step  in  our  health  work.  The 
cost  involved  in  doing  this  work  thor- 
oughly is  the  chief  problem  in  most 
colleges. 

Health  Leduru  Make  Little  Impression 

Hygiene, — Lecture  credit  courses  on 
the  various  phases  of  hygiene  extending 
from  a  few  weeks  to  one-half  the  first 
year  are  required  in  the  majority  of  our 
colleges,  the  aim  being  to  acquaint  the 
student  Tinth  health  truths,  in  order  that 
he  may  maintain  his  health  and  prevent 
sickness,  but  is  this  method  of  teaching 
this  important  phase  of  our  work  ef- 
fective? 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  experience 
along  this  line  or  are  now  conducting 
lecture  courses  in  personal  hygiene, 
"How  to  keep  well,"  etc.,  to  groups  of 
young  healthy  individuals  know  full  well 
how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  and  hold 
interest  in  these  subjects  and  how  soon 
these    teachings    are     forgotten.     How- 


ever, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be 
good  supplementary  teaching,  but  we 
have  long  ago  determined  that  to  do  the 
most  effective  work  in  health  care  and 
disease  prevention  instruction  must  be 
personal  and  at  a  time  when  the  student 
is  interested  in  his  personal  health  and 
comfort. 

Pithy  Suggestions  at  Opportune  Moments 

Health  cards. — The  method  in  use  in 
the  Ohio  State  University  student  health 
service  for  imparting  this  instruction 
during  the  past  six  years  is  decidedly 
different  from  that  used  in  most  insti- 
tutions and  is  meeting  with  increasing 
success.  Brief,  upnto-the-minute  advice 
and  information  on  nearly  every  phase  of 
health  care  has  been  prepared  and 
printed  in  compact  form  on  what  are 
known  as  *' health  cards."  Some  of  the 
subjects  covered  are:  Avoiding  colds, 
bathing,  eye-strain,  constipation,  eating 
and  foods,  sleep  and  rest,  fresh  air  and 
ventilation,  care  of  the  teeth,  value  of 
deep  breathing,  effects  of  sedentary 
habits,  stretch  your  neck  (corrective 
posture  card),  care  of  the  feet.  Twenty- 
one  cards  form  the  series. 

From  the  opening  of  the  university  in 
the  fall  until  early  spring  a  constant 
health  propaganda  is  conducted  by 
monthly  reports  to  the  teaching  force 
through  the  University  Daily  Bulletin 
and  our  health  cards.  The  student  is  at 
all  times  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  treatment  of  trivial  ailments,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
student  and  from  that  of  the  student 
community. 

When  the  student  appears  in  this 
department  for  advice  or  treatment,  he 
is  required  to  fill  certain  blanks.  He  is 
then  ushered  into  the  treatment  room 
and  his  case  is  diagnosed  and  treated. 
He  is  then  given  personal  advice  con- 
cerning care  of  himself  and  protection 
of  those  in  contact  with  him  during  his 
sickness  and  is  presented  with  an  ap- 
propriate health  card  showing  how  to 
prevent  recurrence.  In  this  way  we 
reach  the  student  at  the  psychological 
moment,  and  the  impression  made  is  a 
powerful  and  lasting  one,  for  he  has 
received  his  advice  and   instruction,  in 


printed  form  that  can  not  be  mistaken, 
at  a  time  when  he  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  outcome  of  his  ailment. 

Growing  interest  in  health  care. — The 
growing  interest  in  this  respect  is  shown 
in  the  following  statistics : 


Calls  for  adyioe  only. 


1918-19 


135 


1920-21 


446 


1922-23 


1,162 


There  is  no  doubt  that  this  decided 
growth  of  interest  is  due  to  the  steady 
increase  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  university  in  health  care 
and  preventive  measures  which  is  built 
around  our  method  of  teaching  this  sub- 
ject. 

A  more  striking  illustration  of  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  our  system  is  shown  by 
our  latest  monthly  report  as  follows: 


Novem- 
ber, 
1920. 


Total    number    of 

visits 

Different  Individuals 

School  hours  lost 

Visits    for    advice 
only 


1,305 

786 

2,615 


Novem- 
ber, 
1921. 


1,533 

801 

1,703 

97 


Novem- 
ber, 
1922. 


1,647 
834 

1,380 

146 


Novem- 
ber, 
1923. 


2,365 
1,141 

738 

179 


There  were  over  700  more  calls  in 
November,  1923,  than  any  previous 
month  of  November,  and  the  school 
hours  lost  through  preventable  sickness 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  calls 
for  advice  only  continued  steadily  to 
increase. 

Usefulness  Multiplied  in  Pipe  Years 

The  following  figures  show  the  growth 
of  the  department  during  the  past  six 
years: 


Number  of  visits 

Diffennt    students 
treated. 


1917-18   191^20   1921-22   1922-33 


2,397 
1,103 


4,434 
1,913 


13,110 
4,234 


15,258 
5,285 


Physical  education. — During  the  past 
decade  physical  education  has  made 
rapid  strides,  especially  since  the  war. 
The  means  employed  in  universities  range 
all  the  way  from  formal  classwork  in 
standard  g3rmnastic  exercises  to  the  most 
strenuous  indulgence  in  athletic  con- 
tests— interclass,  intramural,  intercol- 
legiate— with  intercollegiate  athletic  com- 
petition dominating  the  situation. 

Physical  education  as  a  phase  of  health 
education  employs  all  the  means  which 
are  calculated  to  improve  the  physique  of 
the  individual  through  his  own  efforts, 
exercise,  properly  graded  and  supervised, 
being  the  main  factor  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. Indulgence  in  sports  rationally 
belongs  to  it,  and  in  the  list  we  rightfully 
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include  football,  baseball^  track  and 
field  athletics,  hockey,  cross-country  run- 
ning, tennis,  etc.,  in  the  list  of  outdoor 
activities,  with  boxing,  wrestling,  fencing, 
etc.,  as  indoor  sports.  In  addition,  there 
are  the  so-called  educative,  corrective, 
and  recreative  forms  of  exercise  con- 
ducted in  class,  by  groups,  or  individually, 
usually  indoors.  The  recent  trend  toward 
intramural  sports  (competitive  and  recre- 
ative) involving  exercise  for  all  completes 
a  well-rounded  scheme  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  our  colleges.  Its  outstanding 
aims  are  to  develop  and  maintain  robust 
sturdy  bodies,  sound  character,  love  of 
fair  play,  to  correct  various  bodily  defects, 
to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  sedentary 
habits  and  to  provide  healthful  recrea- 
tion for  all. 

Shodi  CorUinae  Exercise  After  Leaving  CoUege 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  of  these  and 
many  other  good  things  may  be  gained 
by  intelligently  supervised  and  rational 
physical  exercise  and  pl^y  for  the  student 
while  he  is  in  college,  but  what  about 
after-college  years?  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  fully  95  per  cent  of  these  men 
and  women  give  up  abruptly  nearly 
all  the  various  forms  of  healthful  exercise 
immediately  upon  leaving  college  and 
few  indeed,  indulge  in  the  games  and 
sports  of  their  college  days  in  after  life. 
Why?  What  is  the  result?  What  is  the 
remedy?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  confronted  us  within  the  past 
decade.  When  the  intramural  sports 
conunittee  was  founded  by  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  10  years 
ago,  it  was  hoped  that  "exercise  for  all," 
in  the  form  of  healthful  outdoor  and  indoor 
games  and  contests  with  a  full-time 
director  with  ample  equipment  would 
help  create  the  exercise  habit,  which 
might  be  carried  into  post-collegiate 
life,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  phase 
of  physical  education  is  accomplishing 
something,  but  we  are  still  very  far  from 
solving  this  problem. 

PaterrwUsm  it  Carefutty  Avoided 

Health  service. — The  conservation  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  sickness  is 
now  the  favorite  topic  in  the  medical  field. 
Departments  of  health  service  for  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  This  includes 
inmiediate  medical  care  in  accidents  and 
injuries  of  all  sorts.  Prompt  personal  ad- 
vice and  treatment  of  sickness  and  in 
many  of  the  large  institutions  dental  and 
surgical  care  are  also  provided.  Inspec- 
tion is  made  of  living  quarter*,  contagious 
cases  are  isolated,  food  handlers  are  exam- 
ined, and  hospitalization  and  care  of  bed- 
sick  patients  are  sometimes  provided. 
Funds  for  this  work  are  in  the  majority  of 
cases  provided  by  a  medical  fee  which  is 


paid  by  the  student  with  his  general  fees 
at  the  time  of  registration.  The  working 
plan,  however,  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity student  health  service  differs  from 
that  of  most  universities.  In  formulating 
our  policies,  we  tried  to  avoid  anjrthing 
that  resembled  State  medicine,  health 
insiu-ance,  or  paternalism.     We  decided: 

1.  To  devote  the  major  part  of  our  time 
to  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  pre- 
vention of  sickness. 

2.  To  recognize  the  rights  of  students  to 
select  their  own  physicians. 

3.  To  make  the  individual  student  the 
subject  of  intensive  study  rather  than  the 
student  body  as  a  w^hole. 

4.  To  develop  a  type  of  service  which 
would  leave  a  lasting  good  impression 
upon  the  student,  so  that  he  might  con- 
tinue to  apply  the  principle  of  "Health 
first"  to  his  life  in   after-college  years. 

In  adopting  these  policies  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  the  best  methods  of  impress- 
ing upon  the  average  college  student 
that  health  care  pays;  that  the  early 
attention  of  trivial  ailments  often  saves 
many  valuable  college  hours.  Our 
method  of  doing  this  has  already  been 
described  under  "Health  cards." 

Department  Conducted  with  Small  Staff 

Medical  advice  and  treatment  are 
furnished  free  to  students  while  they  are 
on  the  campus  during  class  hours.  In  all 
cases  of  outside  calls  for  medical  atten- 
tion it  is  first  ascertained  if  the  patient 
has  any  chosen  physician.  If  not,  the  call 
is  referred  to  a  physician  in  whom  the 
service  has  full  confidence.  We  do  not 
make  calls  nor  treat  students  outside  of 
class  hours.  The  department  acts  as  a 
clearing  house  for  sickness  and  accidents 
occurring  on  the  campus.  Students  who 
are  compelled  to  stay  away  from  their 
university  duties  on  account  of  sickness 
report  to  the  director  of  student  health 
at  the  beginning  of  the  attack  when  pos- 
sible; and  after  recovery  they  are  provided 
with  application  for  excuses  for  their 
absences.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  general 
health  of  the  university  students.  By 
endeavoring  at  all  times  to  foster  and 
maintain  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
colleges  and  other  agencies  on  and  off  the 
campus,  which  are  operating  for  the 
health  and  betterment  of  the  university 
and  community,  we  are  able  to  conduct 
our  work  with  a  remarkably  small  staff, 
which  until  this  year  consisted  of  one 
physician,  a  nurse,  and  a  secretary. 
The  annual  expense,  which  is  very  low,  is 
paid  by  the  trustees  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  university. 

The  educational  world  is  slowly  awaken- 
ing to  the  fact  that  if  proper  methods  are 
used  in  preventing  disease,  much  of  the 
suffering  and  a  great  deal  of  the  expense 
of  treating  it  will  be  saved. 


Canying  School  to  Shut-In 
Children 

Visiting  Teacher  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Enables  Cripples  to  Maintain  Class  SUmJ^ 
ing.    Aids    Progress     Toward     Recovery 

TO  ENABLE  children  temporarily  con- 
fined to  their  homes  by  reason  of 
accident  or  illness  to  keep  pace  \iith  their 
regular  classroom  work,  and  to  enable 
children  permanently  removed  from  school 
to  receive  instruction  notwithstanding  crip- 
pled limbs  or  bodies,  Supt.  John  F.  West, 
of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  has  worked  out  a  plan 
for  sending  school  to  shut-in  children. 

These  children  have  kept  abreast  the 
work  of  classmates  with  whom  they  would 
normally  have  been  associated,  it  is 
stated.  Some  of  them  did  even  better 
than  their  former  classmates  because  of 
the  progress  possible  under  individual 
instruction.  The  work  follows  closely 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  although 
the  lessons  need  not  be  identical.  Read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  are 
stressed,  and  geography,  history-,  hygiene, 
and  other  studies  are  correlated  through 
the  reading  course  which  is  mapped  out  for 
each  pupil. 

Handwork  is  emphasized  in  most  of 
the  special  cases,  as  it  gives  opportunity 
for  corrective  work  and  the  development 
of  such  muscles  as  need  exercise.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  examining  physician  who  has 
investigated  each  case  b^ore  the  pupil's 
enrollment. 

Children  considered  hopelessly  crippled 
find  under  the  special  tutoring  that  they 
may  contribute  to  the  work  of  family 
and  community  in  spite  of  their  handi- 
caps. The  improved  mental  attitude 
which  comes  with  new  interests  gives 
nature  a  better  chance  to  heal  damaged 
tissue.  By  giving  the  invalid  things  in 
common  with  other  children  his  home 
school  keeps  him  from  feeling  ho|>eless]y 
different  from  other  children  and  keeps 
him  from  becoming  lonely  and  embittered. 
Though  most  of  the  children  enrolled  are 
of  the  first,  second,  or  third  grade,  every 
one  of  them  was  able  to  make  Christmas 
presents  for  members  of  the  family  and 
friends.  Pictures,  stories,  attractive  hand- 
work materials,  and  other  modern  school 
aids  help  bring  joy  to  the  child  of  limited 
experience. 

Every  school  day  the  home  teacher  iff 
busy  from  six  to  eight  hours,  visiting 
the  homes  of  the  smaller  children  daily, 
the  others  every  other  day,  outlining 
lessons  for  the  latter  during  the  interven- 
ing  time.  There  is  a  long  waiting  list  of 
pupils  whose  cases  are  under  investigation 
by  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  and  it  is 
expected  that  additional  teachers  will 
be  provided  within  a  short  time. 
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London  Day  Continuation  Schools 

AiUndance  is  no  Longer  Compulsory.    Schools  Are  Not  Yd  Out  of  Experimental  Siage, 
hd  Some  Appear  Firmly  Established.    Insirudion  Largely  Vocational,  hut  Differerd 

from  Trade  Schools 

Fiom  A  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT 


THE  CLAUSES  relating  to  com- 
pulsory day  continuation  schools 
in  the  Fisher  Education  Act  of 
1918  were  put  into  operation  in  1921  by 
the  London  County  Council.  Financial 
stringency,  popular  outcry,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  areas  contiguous  to  London  to 
provide  such  schools  soon  brought  about 
the  discontinuance  of  the  35  schools  thus 
established,  but  in  their  place,  and  partly 
by  way  of  compromise,  11  voluntary  day 
continuation  schools  were  opened  in  1922. 
The  work  of  these  schools  illustrates  many 
interesting  facts  and  fancies  governing  edu- 
cational progress. 

Trainini  is  of  PrtvocaUonal  Typi 

Much  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  com- 
pulsory schools  was  admittedly  due  to  the 
consideration  that  they  did  not  provide 
vocational  training.  Housed  as  they  were 
for  the  most  part  in  ill-conditioned  build- 
ings and  equipped  at  a  time  when  money 
was  scarce,  the  man  in  the  street  might 
be  forgiven  for  denying  their  value — 
although  it  was  there.  Enthusiasm  for 
the  humanities  was  undoubtedly  carried 
too  far,  in  view  of  the  immediate  neces- 
sities of  the  students  and  their  environ- 
ment. But  the  new  voluntary  schools 
have  learned  from  failure;  better  premises 
are  available  and  a  more  willing  t3rpe  of 
"young  person"  can  be  recruited.  The 
success  which  is  slowly  being  won  by  the 
voluntary  schools  is  due,  however,  mostly 
to  the  personal  equation.  The  teachers 
remaining  were  specially  selected;  fired 
with  the  missionary  spirit,  they  are  using 
every  effort  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
organized  industry,  which  is  beginning  to 
support,  sometimes  even  "father,"  a  par- 
ticular school.  Prevocational  training  per- 
haps better  describes  the  orientation  of 
the  curriculum,  the  schools  being  different 
in  type  from  the  trade  and  vocational 
schools  which  are  firmly  established.  At 
Westminster  the  school  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Re- 
tail Distributors,  the  big  West  End  stores 
association,  as  a  recruiting  ground  for 
their  young  employees.  Boys  and  girls 
are  taught  salesmanship  in  all  its  modem 
phases,  and  that  the  much-criticized  con- 
tinuation school  can  successfully  teach 
such  things  has  aroused  the  surprised 
delight  of  many  business  men,  some  of 
whom  are  already  reverting  to  a  demand 
for  the  humanities. 


At  Battersea,  young  butcher  boys  are 
trained  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
meat  trades.  The  Brixton  school  is 
spoken  of  by  grocers — somewhat  eu- 
phemistically, however — as  "the  grocers' 
university."  The  school  at  Hackney  is 
training  boys  in  simple  chemical  processes 
for  the  local  dyeing  industry  and  girls  for 
the  retail  drapery  trades,  while  the 
Hanunersmith  school  has  just  undertaken 
to  provide  the  catering  trades  with  wait- 
resses, trained  not  only  in  the  technicali- 
ties of  table  service  and  cookery,  but  also 
in  the  art  of  courteous  attention  and 
graceful  movement.  At  the  school  in 
Islington,  an  "opportunity"  class  has 
been  formed;  new  entrants  are  closely 
watched,  their  bent  determined  by  psy- 
chological tests,  and  finally  they  are 
drafted  into  classes  providing  training  for 
the  calling  most  suitable  for  them. 

By  devices  such  as  these,  some  of  which 
are  frankly  spectacular  and  all  are  ex-  , 
perimental,  the  London  voluntary  day 
continuation  schools  are  becoming  daily 
more  firmly  established.  Boys  and  girls 
enrolling  for  the  specialized  courses  are 
guaranteed  employment  by  the  trades 
interested.  The  consequence  is  that  an 
increasing  number  of  their  students  are 
coming  from  secondary  (or  high)  schools, 
or  central  schools  (junior  high  schools). 
Since  tuition  is  free  and  books  are  pro- 
vided, they  are  also  beginning  to  appeal 
to  many  clever  children  who  otherwise 
wouW  be  denied  educational  opportunity. 

The  voluntary  day  continuation  schools, 
at  present  a  minor  feature  in  the  mosaic 
of  the  London  education  service,  are 
being  built  upon  the  disappointments  of 
adversity.  That  perhaps  will  be  their 
strength.  Whither  they  will  go  and  how 
far  are  questions  which  the  best  informed 
find  it  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  It 
must  suffice  for  the  moment  to  say  that 
they  have  arrived.  The  lesson  they 
teach  to  those  in  England  who  have  faith 
in  continued  education  is  "Go  slow! 
Evolve  your  system  and  do  not  impose  it 
ex  cathedra."  How  far  this  lesson  is 
applicable  to  American  conditions  is  a 
question  which  it  would  be  presumptuous 
for  an  Englishman  to  answer. 

Approximately  40,000  children  received 
milk  at  the  mid-morning  recess  in  47 
cities  and  41  villages  of  New  York  during 
1923. 


Contests  Designed  to  Inculcate  Music 
AppreciaticHi 

As  a  basis  for  a  constructive  coiu'se  in 
music  appreciation,  Ohio's  State  depart- 
ment of  education  is  promoting  a  second  an- 
nual music  memory  contest  for  elementary 
and  high  schools.  A  list  of  selections  by 
composers  of  more  than  a  dozen  nationali- 
ties has  been  made  up,  and  pupils  will  be 
tested  on  their  ability  to  recognize  these 
compositions  by  name  and  to  state  also  the 
name  of  each  composer  and  his  nationality, 
using  correct  spelling.  The  list  is  graded 
for  the  different  iypea  of  schools  in  the  State. 
Preliminary  school  and  county  contests  will 
be  held  in  order  to  choose  four  elementary 
school  teams  and  four  high-school  teams  to 
take  part  in  the  State  contest.  It  is  not 
compulsory  for  any  school  to  take  part  in 
preparing  for  these  contests,  but  the  State 
department  urges  all  schools  to  do  so.  It  is 
suggested  that  all  the  selections  be  studied 
by  school  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  and  cho- 
ruses, and  that  they  be  presented  by  mu- 
sicians whenever  opportunity  arises. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WCXJDROW 
WILSON,  President  of  the  United 
States  from  March  4,  1913,  to  March 
4,  1921,  which  occurred  at  11:15 
o'clock  to-day  at  his  home  at  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  deprives  the 
country  of  a  most  distinguished  citizen, 
and  is  an  event  which  causes  universal 
and  genuine  sorrow.  To  many  of  us 
it  brings  the  sense  of  a  profound 
personal  bereavement. 

His  early  profession  as  a  lawyer  was 
abandoned  to  enter  academic  life.  In 
this  chosen  field  he  attained  the  highest 
rank  as  an  educator,  and  has  left  his 
impress  upon  the  intellectual  thought  of 
the  country.  From  the  Presidency  of 
Princeton  University  he  was  called  by 
his  fellow  citizens  to  be  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  duties  of  this  high  office  he  so 
conducted  as  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
twice  elected  him  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  Republic.  As  President 
of  the  United  States  he  was  moved  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  as  he  conceived 
them.  His  acts  were  prompted  by 
high  motives,  cmd  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose can  not  be  questioned.  He  led 
the  nation  through  the  terrific  struggle 
of  the  world  war  with  a  lofty  idealism 
which  never  failed  him.  He  gave 
utterance  to  the  a^Mration  of  humanity 
with  an  eloquence  which  held  the 
attention  of  all  the  earth  and  made 
America  a  new  and  enlarged  influence 
in  the  destiny  of  mankind.  —  Calvin 
CooJidge. 
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Eight  Years  in  the  Life  of  Becky  Goodman 

History  of  an  English  Child  Whose  Life  was  Preserved  in  Spite  of 

Herself  by   Three  Societies  and  Sundry  Inspectors  and  Examiners. 

Healthy  and  Well  After  Many  Tragedies 

By  J.  F.  ROGERS,  M.  D. 
Chief  y  Division  of  School  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Education 


WE  DO  NOT  need  to  go  abroad 
for  interesting  accounts  of  the 
school-health  history  of  chil- 
dren whom  our  school  physicians,  teach- 
ers, nurses,  and  other  social  workers  have 
ministered  unto.  We  have  not,  however, 
seen  so  detailed  a  story  of  one  of  these 
cases   as    that    of    Becky    Goodman,    an 


Child  not  allowed  to  go  to  bed  until  11; 
waiting  until  father  makes  bed,  with 
whom  she  sleeps."  No  wonder  little 
Becky  is  "heavy-eyed.'*  Milk  is  again 
being  given  to  Becky  in  school  as  an 
urgency  matter. 

Now  we  are  introduced  to  the  family 
by  Form  No.  C.  C.  410.  The  father  is 
Reuben;  he  is  a  fruit  hawker 
aged  55  (his  age  increases 
normally  year  by  year  as 
the  story  unfolds).  The 
mother  is  Leah,  aged  45 
(she  remains  constantly  at 
45  throughout  the  story). 
There  is  a  son  of  Leah's,  by 
a  former  husband  named 
Jacob,  whose  age  is  19. 
Then  comes  Becky,  now 
aged  6,  little  Hyman,  aged 
4,  and  Annie,  aged  8 
months.  Reuben  and  Leah 
have  been  married  14  years, 
and  there  have  been  chil- 
dren older  than  Becky,  but 
all  of  them  are  dead. 
Reuben  is  a  dissolute  repro- 
bate, but  suffers  from  his 
chest  and  is  attending  hos- 
pital.   The  shadow  of  tuber- 

„^  _.    ,  „       ...«_.         ,..  ..  culosis    is    thrown   heavily 

Physical  Examination  In  Saginaw,  Mich.  ^^^^^^     ^^^     ^^^^      ^^^ 

English  girl    whose    "following    up*'    by     income  is  hard  to  get  at.     Jacob  is  the 
the  school  medical  service  was  published     mainstay    of    the   family    giving    18s.    a 
in  one  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  chief     week.     Reuben    drinks    and     squanders 
medical  oflScer  of  the  board  of  education. 
Becky  was  5  years  old  at  the  beginning  of 
the  report  and  the  thrilling  tale  covers 
a  period  of  eight  years. 

Becky  Goodman's  history  begins  with 
her  entrant  medical  inspection  at  the  age 
5  at  Chicksand  Street  School  on  the  21st 
of  May,  1914.  The  school  doctor  re- 
ported, "Defective  teeth,  subnormal  nu- 
trition, milk  to  be  given."  "Pale  and 
heavy-eyed"  is  the  description  given 
later  by  the  care  visitor.  The  head 
teacher  puts  the  child  upon  milk  and 
Mrs.  Goodman  is  to  pay  3id.  a  week. 
Two  months  later  it  is  reported  that  the 
"mother  prefers  to  give  milk  at  home." 
No  more  is  heard  of  the  case  until  the 

following  year.      On   the    Ist  of  Septem-  vaccination  by  a  School  Physician, 

ber,    1915,   the  report  is   made,    "Most 

delicate;  father  hawker;  father  complains  what  he  earns  and  can  not  be  counted 
mother  unkind  to  the  children,  especially  upon  for  more  than  3s.  or  4s.  a  week. 
Becky.  Mother  complains  of  the  father's  Leah  has  been  to  the  Jewish  Association 
ill-treatment  to  her.     Needs  observation,     for  the  Protection  of  Girls  and  Women, 


whose  inspector  visits  and  finds  there 
the  inspector  of  the  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children.  The  facts 
are  that  Leah  is  a  good  mother,  but  ill- 
treated  by  Reuben,  who  behaves  like  a 
madman. 

The  question  of  sleeping  arrangements 
is  discussed.  Jacob  objects  to  the  dis- 
grace brought  upon  the  family  by  the 
publicity;  he  protests  against  Becky 
sleeping  in  Reuben's  bed.  There  is  a 
homeric  battle  between  Jacob  and  Reuben; 
one  can  imagine  the  terrified  little  Becky, 
Hyman,  and  Annie  staring  in  the  night 
while  the  struggle  between  the  men  takes 
place.  Poor  Leah  gets  her  head  cut  open 
in  attempting  to  part  them.  Jacob  is  to 
be  prosecuted  by  Reuben,  but  disappears. 
This  is  a  great  misfortune,  as  he  was 
steady,  reliable,  and  the  real  support  of 
the  home.  It  later  transpired  that  he 
joined  up  and  was  in  the  Navy.  The 
special  officer  of  the  attendance  depart- 
ment reports,  "  Becky  now  sleeps  with  her 
mother;  parents  have  always  lived  this 
cat  and  dog  life  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
No  outside  agency  is  likely  to  be  of  any 
avail.  Mother  asks  for  meals."  The 
family  is  now  in  dire  straits  and  the  chil- 
dren are  kept  alive  by  school  feeding. 
Becky  continues  to  have  milk  in  school. 

In  1916  the  school  doctor  finds  Becky 
anaemic,  orders  milk  to  be  continued;  her 
vision  is  defective.  The  care  visitor  says 
that  Becky  about  this  time  looks  very  ill, 
very  thin,  has  a  bad  cough,  and  does  not 
eat  anything.  Leah  is  persuaded  to  take 
her  to  the  London  Hospital  and  afterwards 
to  the  dispensary  for  prevention  of  tubereu- 
losis,  where  she  remains  for  a  time  under 
treatment. 

After  the  fight  with  Jacob,  Reuben  ap- 
pears to  have  behaved  rather  better,  and, 
although  dissolute  still,  there  appears  to  be 
some  good  in  him.    He  is  clearly ,  in  a  maud- 
lin way ,  fond  of  the  children ; 
the  complaints  about  him  are 
that  he  wakes  the  chUdren 
up  on  his  return  home  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning 
(2  a.m.)  and  insists  upon 
feeding  them  upon  the  re- 
mains of  fruit  which  he  has 
not  sold.    We  see  him,  too, 
wandering  from  hospital  to 
hospital    with    Becky    and 
shaking  his  head,  reiterating 
that  only  sending  her  to  the 
country  would  save  her. 

In  1917    Becky  has  left 
Chicksand  Street  and  is  now 
at  the  Jews'  Free  SchooL 
Here   the    care    committee 
decide    that   Becky,    "who 
is  a  delicate  child  attending 
the  (tuberculosis)  dispensary,"  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  milk  and  dinners.     Leah  and 
Reuben  are  still  living  a  cat  and  dog  life. 
The  tuberculosis  dispensary  from  time  to 
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time  asks  the  care  committee  to  secure  the 
reattendance  of  Becky.  This  year  the 
school  doctor  points  out  how  Becky's 
vision  has  deteriorated,  but  the  threat  of 
phthisis  appears  to  be  held  in  check.  At- 
tention is  also  being  drawn  to  Becky's  de- 
fective teeth  by  the  school  dentist. 

At  the  beginning  of  1918  we  find  Becky 
being  supplied  with  boots  and  little 
Hyman's  boots  being  mended  by  the 
school  cobbler,  a  small  weekly  sum  being 
asked  from  Leah  in  payment.  The  ques- 
tion of  treatment  for  Becky's  teeth  and 
(linmess  of  vision  is  being  prosecuted  when 
an  aeroplane  raid  takes  place.  This  is 
early  in  1918,  and  the  home  is  toti^ly  de- 
stroyed by  a  bomb. 

The  wretched  Reuben,  we  are  told  in 
March,  was  so  affected  that  he  shouts 
much  at  night  and  the  children  can  not 
sleep.  The  Mutual  Registrar  of  Assist- 
ance reports  that  the  National  Relief  Fund 
helped  in  compensation  for  the  damage 
caused  by  the  raid.  Curiously  enough 
this  appears  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the 
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family's  fortunes.  Leah  gets  hold  of  the 
compensation  money  herself.  She  sets  up 
a  little  shop  and  turns  to  account  a  special 
gift  she  has  for  pickling  cucumbers.  In 
September  Leah  comes  up  to  school  de- 
manding to  pay  full  price  for  Becky's  milk; 
she  does  not  want  charity  when  she  can 
earn  a  living.  The  question  of  Becky's 
eyesight  is  now  pressed  in  earnest.  Leah 
thinks  this  unnecessary,  but  after  some 
pressure  glasses  are  obtained;  8s.  Id.  in 
the  school  bank  is  to  go  toward  the  cost. 
The  high  cost  of  spectacles  was  at  this 
time  a  great  trouble. 

In  January,  1919,  Becky  is  taken  off 
school  milk;  she  no  longer  needs  it.  She 
is  also  discharged  from  the  tuberculosis 
dispensary.  Both  this  year  and  the  next 
Becky  is  subscribing  to  the  Children's 
Country  Holiday  Fund.  In  1920  the 
family  is  again  in  low  water  and  Becky  is 
again  on  milk  and  Reuben  is  dying  of 
phthisis.  In  1921  the  dissolute  Reuben, 
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now  61,  dies,  and  Leah  who  has  remained 
at  45,  is  relieved  at  last  of  the  continual 
bickering  and  constant  drain.  Poor  Reu- 
ben! How  far  the  drink  was  due  to  the 
tuberculosis  or  the  tuberculosis  due  to  the 
drink  can  never  be  known. 

The  question  of  Becky's  teeth  is  still 
outstanding.  Originally,  at  the  age  of  5, 
the  school  doctor  drew  attention  to  the 
decay,  but  one  catastrophe  after  another 
has  made  other  things  seem  more  urgent. 
Now,  however,  the  school  medical  service 
is  determined  that  Becky  shall  no  longer 
suffer  ill  this  way. 

In  November  the  message  comes, 
^'Ivindly  urge  parent  to  consent  to  dental 
treatment;  vouchers  will  be  necessary 
and  can  be  obtained  for  any  day  except 
Saturday."  In  December  Leah  says  she 
can  not  get  Becky  to  go  for  dental 
treatment,  and  then  says,  being  a  widow, 
she  can  not  get  away  from  her  shop. 
There  is  evidently  going  to  be  much 
resistance  to  be  overcome  in  getting 
Becky's  teeth  done. 

In  February,  1922,  the 
school  doctor  is  again  point- 
ing out  Becky's  bad  teeth, 
and  says  pressure  must  be 
applied.  But  Becky  is  not 
attending  school.  Visits 
are  made,  and  it  is  found 
that  another  catastrophe 
has  occurred.  Leah  is  ill 
and  Becky  has  to  mind  the 
''shop."  The  question  of 
help  to  look  after  Leah  is 
raised  so  that  Becky  can 
go  to  school;  various  possi-^ 
bilities  are  explored.  The 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
are  giving  assistance .  They 
suggest  a  woman  who  turns 
up,  whereupon  Leah  makes 
a  quick  recovery.  The 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  gives  a  loan 
of  £5  to  replenish  the  stock. 

Becky  is  spoken  to  many  times  but 
refuses  to  go  for  treatment;  this  is  the 
real  trouble;  Homeric  contests,  Zeppelins, 
Gothas,  bombs  are  one  thing,  the  dentist's 
chair  is  another,  and  Becky  has  made  up 
her  mind  she  will  not  face  it.  Leah  is 
threatened  with  prosecution  by  the  special 
officer,  but  she  says  she  can  not  help  it, 
she  can  not  make  Becky  go,  the  council 
can  do  what  they  like,  she  washes  her 
hands  of  it.  In  March  it  is  decided  that 
Becky  can  not  have  her  country  holiday 
unless  her  teeth  are  treated.  In  May 
the  special  officer  dehvers  a  voucher; 
this  is  again  wasted.  The  school  doctor 
is  asked  and  gives  the  necessary  certificate 
for  "decayed  and  septic  teeth."  The 
inspector  in  July  calls  and  finds  Beqky 
"highly  nervous"  and  is  therefore  arrang- 
ing for  a  lady  inspector  to  take  her  to  the 
dental  treatment  center. 


With  this  support  Becky's  terrors  are 
overcome  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  Form 
M.  T.  41  shows  that  Becky  has  finally 
been  discharged  from  the  London  Hos- 
pital with  her  teeth  properly  attended 
to  just  in  time  to  secure  her  country 
holiday.  No  further  entries  occur  in  the 
case  papers.  Thus  the  long  history  ends 
upon  a  note  of  success. 

The  story  of  Becky  Goodman  here 
baldly  told,  although  many  of  the  details 
are  squalid,  is  one  which  illustrates  vividly 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  school 
medical  service  in  its  work  of  safeguarding 
the  health  of  the  children.  It  reveals 
the  school  care  organization  as  a  minor 
providence  continually  watching  over  the 
lives  of  the  children  and  it  especially 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  agencies  from 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  to  the 
National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  and  not  forgetting  the  school 
cobbler,  are  banded  together  and  brought 
in  to  help.  Who  can  doubt  that  little 
Becky  owes  her  life  to  the  watchful  care 
devoted  to  her  in  its  many  vicissitudes? 

Special  inquiries  have  been  made  for 
this  report  and  we  find  that  Leah  is  a 
wonderful  woman,  very  prosperous  at 
present,  offering  on  the  end  of  a  fork 
her  pickled  gherkins  for  her  visitors 
delectation.  Jacob  is  doing  well  in 
America.  Becky  won  the  obstacle  race 
at  the  recent  school  sports,  but  is  un- 
fortunately for  the  moment  laid  up  by 
an  accident,  for  hers  is  an  adventurous 
disposition.  Although  Becky's  upbring- 
ing has  not  been  all  that  it  should  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Leah's  influence 
is  entirely  good  and  Becky  evidently  does 
not  lack  character. 

"  To  have  had  experiences  is  nothing. 
But  out  of  all  experiences. 
To  have  rescued  a  good  heart — 
Everything." 

Denver's  Opportunity  School  Well 

Attended 

More  than  9,000  persons  attended  the 
public  ''Opportunity  School"  of  Denver, 
Colo.  This  school  is  open  from  8.30  a.  m. 
to  9.15  p.  m.  and  students  may  attend  at 
any  time  during  those  hours.  There  are 
no  entrance  requirements  and  no  age 
limitations.  The  industrial  classes  are 
taught  by  practical  people  from  the  trades. 
The  instruction  includes  citizenship 
classes;  instruction  in  automobile  mechan- 
ics; tractor  work  on  the  farm;  radiotelegra- 
phy;  mechanical  drafting;  domestic  arts 
and  sciences;  commercial  branches;  classes 
for  adult  illiterates ;  special  course  for  mes- 
senger boys  whereby  they  may  attend 
the  school  in  the  time  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  messenger  service;  and  special 
class  for  boys  mechanically  inclined  who 
do  not  fit  into  regular  school  work. 
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Inslilutional  Types  Unnecessarily 
Multiplied 

'TpWO  entirely  new  types  of  educational 
•■•  institutions,  junior  colleges  and 
junior  high  schools,  have  been  fortuitously 
added  to  the  scheme  of  American  educa- 
tion within  a  decade.  There  was  insist- 
ent demand  for  redistribution  of  studies 
in  order  to  fit  the  needs  of  mental  and 
physical  growth,  and  the  need  was  met, 
not  by  a  realignment  of  existing  institu- 
tions but  by  the  introduction  of  new 
tyi>es  of  schools. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  this 
academic  history  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  our  young  people:  Elementary 
school,  6  years;  junior  high  school,  3 
years;  senior  high  school,  3  years;  junior 
college,  2  years;  senior  college,  2  years; 
graduate  or  professional  school,  4  years. 
Perhaps  the  senior  college  may  be  omitted 
or  taken  in  the  same  institution  with 
graduate  work,  but  schools  of  at  least 
five  different  types  may  be  expected  to 
fall  to  the  lot  of  him  who  pursues  his 
studies  to  completion. 

'  This  condition  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
wholesome. The  multiplication  of  types 
of  institutions  is  inevitably  an  evil. 
Familiarity  with  places  and  faces  tends 
to  continuity  and  efficiency  in  study. 
Time  for  adjustment  to  new  conditions 
and  for  the  distractions  that  attend 
registration  and  assignment  to  new 
classes  and  courses  must  be  taken  from 
time  available  for  efficient  work. 

This  is  necessarily  true,  even  if  co- 
ordination between  institutions  is  perfect. 
But  that  coordination  has  never  been 
reached,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  is  not 
likely  to  be  reached.  One  who  doubts 
that,  needs  only  to  recall  hia  own  experi- 
ences or  to  read  Leonard  V.  Koos's  study 
of  duplication  in  freshman  college  work, 
or  Charles  H.  Judd's  vigorous  presenta- 
tions of  the  repetitions  in  the  higher 
elementary  and  lower  higher  school 
grades. 

With  every  new  school  organization 
which  a  student  must  attend  he  must 
contend  with  these  new  adjustments  and 
new    duplications.     Every    consideration 


of  administrative  economy  seem^  to 
demand  that  these  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  to  be  sure, 
to  avoid  undesirable  subdivision;  it  is 
often  necessary  to  choose  the  less  of  two 
evils.  But  surely  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  obtain  a  full  education  in  three  or  four 
types  of  institutions  at  most.  This 
would  mean,  perhaps,  coupling  both  the 
junior  high  school  and  the  junior  college 
with  the  high  school — not  inordinately 
increasing  the  size  of  the  central  schools, 
but  developing  the  new  schools,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  within  practicable  limits,  to 
include  all  those  grades  of  instruction. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  junior 
college  work  at  least  will  ultimately  be 
offered  by  the  cities.  It  practically 
amounts  to  that  now  in  many  of  them. 
The  question  to  be  decided  is  the  l>e8t 
method  of  organization  to  provide  it,  and 
the  French  lyc^e  seems  to  offer  the  best 
suggestion 

Is    Greater    Economy    of    Time 
Practicable? 

T^EW  DENY  that  there  is  waste  in 
"  education  or  that  important  saving  of 
time  is  possible.  Administrators  of  school 
systems  and  investigators  everywhere 
have  been  carefully  studying  the  question 
for  a  generation,  and  maf ked  improvement 
has  been  made  in  many  respects.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  statistics  of  retarda- 
tion, in  the  greater  elasticity  of  grading,  in 
ythe  shorter  class  intervals,  in  the  oppor- 
tunity classes  for  bright  or  for  dull  chil- 
dren the  vacation  schools,  and  in  a  dozen 
other  devices  which  have  been  undoubt- 
edly helpful.  And  the  level  of  efficiency 
in  teaching  is  constantly  higher.  All  this 
means  much. 

Many  of  the  evils  described  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Eliot  in  the  addresses  on  shortening 
and  enriching  the  course  which  he  made 
from  30  to  36  years  ago  have  been  less- 
ened, even  if  his  major  objective  of  earlier 
graduation  has  not  been  formally  attained. 
In  his  immediate  vicinity  there-  has  been 
improvement  in  this,  too,  for  many  of  the 
principal  New  England  cities  which 
formerly  maintained  elementary  courses  of 
9  years,  are  now  upon  the  8-year  plan. 

To  one  who  recalls  the  deep  impression 
made  by  the  report  of  Doctor  Baker's 
committee  in  1913  it  may  appear  aston- 
ishing that  after  10  years  so  little  of 
tangible  result  has  appeared.  Many 
school  administrators  were  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  the  judgments  of 
Doctor  Baker  and  his  associates  and  so 
expressed  themselves,  yet  little  action  was 
taken  toward  effectuating  the  recommen- 
dations. The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Omitting    from    consideration    the    force 


of  inertia  which  is  responsible  more  than 
all  else  for  leaving  undone  the  things 
that  ought  to  be  done,  it  lies  primarily 
in  the  failure  of  the  college  men  and  the 
accrediting  associations  to  encourage  re- 
organization of  the  educational  program, 
and  secondarily  in  the  reluctance  of 
individual  school  men  to  be  held  guilty 
of  appearing  to  lower  standards. 

The  question  which  now  demands  con- 
sideration is  this:  Assuming  an  elementary 
course  of  6  years,  can  our  secondary 
schools  receive  boys  and  girls  at  the  aver- 
age age  of  12  and  carry  them,  or  at  least 
the  brighter  half  of  them,  in  6  years  over 
the  full  course  of  the  high  school  and 
junior  college?  That  is  what  the  Baker 
Committee  reconmaends,  and  that  is  what 
many  others  firmly  believe  can  be  done 
with  reasonable  improvements  in  the 
present  course  of  study,  especially  if  a  full 
10-months'  school  term  is  maintained 
throughout  the  12  years.  If  that  is  ac- 
complished our  sons  and  daughters  will 
do  only  what  is  done  regularly  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  every  normal  boy  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  who  attends  the 
lyc^e  or  the  gymnasium. 

The  established  four-year  colleges  need 
not  be  apprehensive  of  such  a  suggestion, 
because  educational  statistics  show  clearly 
that  an  increasing  number  and  propor- 
tion of  the  population  will  in  any  event 
desire  a  four-year  liberal  arts  college 
course  of  study. 


^'^ 


Training  Rural  Superintendents  in 
Service 

tfinpRAINING  TEACHERS  in  service" 
^  is  not  merely  an  attractive  phase 
but  a  necessary  measure  of  administrative 
service  which  has  developed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  professional  supervision. 
Of  the  need  of  it  and  of  the  benefits  that 
have  come  from  it  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt. 

Now  comes  "training  superintendents 
in  service,"  also  a  necessary  administra- 
tive measure.  Superintendents  in  the 
past  have  in  general  obtained  all  the 
training  they  had  after  becoming  super- 
intendents, and  it  is  probable  that  a  long 
time  will  pass  before  the  graduate  courses 
of  the  university  schools  of  education 
will  be  able  to  supply  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons required  for  such  duty.  They  must 
long  continue  to  receive  their  training 
from  their  own  reading  and  experience 
and  from  each  other  in  their  brief  con- 
ventions and  conferences. 

It  implies  no  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  versatility  and  the  ability  of  the  fre- 
quent new  crops  of  superintendents  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  their  development 
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into  thoroughly  efficient  supervising  of- 
ficers is  a  slow  process,  which  is  not  always 
completed  before  their  term  of  office  is 
past. 

All  praise,  therefore,  should  be  accorded 
to  those  State  superintendent^  who  have 
frankly  accepted  the  situation  as  it  exists 
and  have  taken  active  steps  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  local  supervising  officers 
within  the  shortest  possible  time.  Espe- 
cially wise  and  timely  are  the  methods 
adopted  in  Montana,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota. In  each  of  those  States  the 
county  superintendents  are  brought  to- 
gether every  year  to  pursue  intensive 
courses  for  a  time  that  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  expectation  of  substantial 
results. 

Every  year  of  the  past  seven  the  county 
superintendents  of  Montana  have  met 
for  a  conference,  and  their  expenses  are 
paid  from  public  funds.  The  programs 
include  real  courses  in  administration,  in 
supervision,  and  in  the  practical  problems 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  rural  superintend- 
ent. The  instructors  have  been  persons 
of  the  caliber  of  Frank  Mc Murray, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Lida  B.  Earhart,  University  of  Nebraska; 
CliflFord  Woody,  University  of  Michigan; 
Fannie  Dunn,  rural  department,  Teachers 
College.  Representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  have  participated  in  the 
work.  Inspirational  addresses  and  in- 
formational lectures  are  frequently  given 
by  prominent  educators  of  State  and 
National  reputation. 

The  fact  that  the  superintendents  were 
expected  to  work  steadily  from  9  o'clock 
to  5  every  week  day  for  two  weeks  proves 
that  they  were  not  there  for  play,  and  the 
fact  that  50  of  the  65  superintendents  of 
the  State  attended  the  1924  conference 
though  the  temperature  over  the  State 
was  from  20°  to  30°  below  zero  proves 
that  their  hearts  were  in  the  work. 

The  conferences  held  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  are  similar  in  purpose  but 
different  in  detail  from  those  of  Mon- 
tana. All  of  them  are  praiseworthy  in 
every  particular,  and  the  plan  is  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  presented  to  meet  the 
need  which  clearly  exists  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  until  the  methods  of  selec- 
tion and  the  salaries  paid  are  such  as  to 
guarantee  the  appointment  of  men  and 
women  of  thorough  training  and  ade- 
quate experience.  But  professional  su- 
pervision of  rural  schools  is  of  such  recent 
growth  that  even  with  marked  improve- 
ment in  these  particulars  it  is  doubtful 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly 
competent  persons  could  be  procured  im- 
mediately, and  the  Montana  plan  is  to 
be  commended  for  general  adoption. 
The  States  are  few  in  which  the  conditions 
are  bo  satisfactory  as  to  make  it  unde- 
sirable. K.  M.  C. 
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Some  Noteworthy  Efforts  Toward 
Economy  of  Time 


Epoch-Making  Address  by  Charles  W.  Eliot  in  1888  Proposed  Important  Reforms, 
Committee  of  National  Council  of  Education  Advocated  Reduction  of  Two  Years  in 
^  Time  of  Formal  Education 


THIRTY-SIX  years  ago  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot  delivered  his  historic 
address,  "Can  school  programs  be  short- 
ened and  enriched?"  The  department  of 
superintendence  before  which  it  was 
delivered  was  not  then  the  numerous  body 
that  it  is  now,  and  the  assembly  room  in 
the  Franklin  School  building  in  Washing- ' 
ton  was  sufficient  to  hold  its  members, 
with  room  to  spare.  The  intellectual 
quality  of  the  gathering  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Edward  E.  White,  George 
Howland,  William  T.  Harris,  J.  W.  Dick- 
inson, A.  P.  Marble,  C.  M.  Woodward, 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  and  Thomas  M.  Balliet 
were  prominent  in  the  deliberations,  and 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  only  speaker 
on  the  program  of  the  meeting  who  is  still 
in  active  educational  work,  was  just 
becoming  conspicuous  by  his  advocacy  of 
manual  training. 

City-School  Terms  Still  Shorter  Now 

Doctor  Eliot's  address  was  directed  to 
the  condition  by  which  the  average  col- 
lege graduate  who  fits  himself  well  for 
any  one  of  the  learned  professions,  includ- 
ing teaching,  can  hardly  begin  to  support 
himself  before  he  is  27  years  old.  Com- 
parison in  parallel  columns  of  the  best 
American  courses  of  study  with  those  of 
typical  French  lyc6es  showed  that  the 
American  boy  is  distinctly  behind  the 
French  boy  of  the  same  age  in  achieve- 
ment, and  that  because  of  relative  inferi- 
ority of  the  American  schools.  The 
speaker  urged  the  need  of  (1)  better 
teachers,  (2)  improved  programs,  (3) 
fewer  reviews  and  less  striving  for  strict 
accuracy,  (4)  hastening  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  through  the  grades,  (5)  longer 
school  hours  and  shorter  vacations. 

Doctor  Eliot's  presentation  was  con- 
vincing, and  in  the  informal  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper 
not  a  voice  was  raised  in  denial.  It  was 
agreed  by  all  who  spoke  that  the  reforms 
demanded  by  the  speaker  were  essential, 
and  that  they  should  be  the  aim  of  patient 
labor  during  many  years. 

Address  Attracted  Wide  Attention 

In  other  addresses  during  the  following 
years  Doctor  Eliot  elaborated  the  points 
made  in  the  Washington  address.  Fol- 
lowing his  proposals  and  probably  in- 
fluenced in  some  degree,  at  least,  by  them, 
other  advocates  appeared  from  time  to 


time  to  urge  the  quickening  of  the 
progress  of  the  American  student.  Prom- 
inent among  them  was  James  H.  Baker, 
president  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Doctor  Baker's  activity  was  manifested  in 
1903  when  at  his  suggestion  a  preliminary 
inquiry  was  authorized  by  the  National 
Council  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation upon  "The  contemporary  judg- 
ment of  the  culture  element  in  education 
and  the  time  tliat  should  be  devoted  to 
the  combined  school  and  college  course." 
The  subject  was  revived  at  later  meet- 
ings, preliminary  reports  were  made,  and 
in  1908  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
make  a  full  investigation.  That  com- 
mittee consisted  of  James  H.  Baker, 
president  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
chairman;  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Wilham  H.  Smiley,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Denver,  Colo.;  Henry  Suzzallo, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
Albion    W.    Small,    Chicago    University, 

Report  Based  upon  Careful  Investigation 

Circular  inquiries  were  freely  distrib- 
uted and  every  means  was  utilized  to 
measure  the  sentiment  of  the  profession 
on  the  subjects  under  investigation. 
Reports  of  progress  were  made  in  1909 
and  1911,  and  the  full  report  was  pre- 
sented in  1913.  It  was  printed  as  Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
1913,  No.  38,  under  the  title  "Economy 
of  Time  in  Education." 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
period  of  general  education  is  too  long; 
that  economy  in  the  selection  of  subjects 
and  topics  and  in  methods  will  save 
approximately  two  years  in  the  whole 
period  of  general  education;  that  with 
greater  efficiency  in  the  earlier  periods 
the  college  course  may  well  end  nominally 
at  20  instead  of  22;  that  a  redefinition  of 
culture  may  modify  the  preparatory 
period;  that  the  ideals  of  our  civilization 
to-day  may  affect  the  view  of  culture  and 
the  desirable  limit  of  formal  training. 

General  Sentiment  Favored  Shorter  Courses 

Two-thirds  of  the  responses  to  the 
questionnaires  advocated  shortening  the 
period  of  general  education,  and  the 
majority  desired  the  end  of  the  college 
to  be  at  20  or  earher,  and  the  doctorate 
or  the  professional  degree  for  those  in- 
cluding the  college  in  their  preparation 
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to  be  granted  at  24  years  instead  of  26  or 
27.  The  committee  argued  that  two 
years  saved  as  they  proposed  would  in- 
volve no  loss  in  education  but  an  actual 
gain,  because  the  specialized  training  of 
the  graduate  and  professional  schools 
would  properly  fall  within  the  period  of 
greatest  energy  and  adaptability. 

The  time  scheme  which  they  presented 
included:  Elementary  education,  6  to  12; 
secondary  education  (two  divisions — 4 
years  and  2  years),  12  to  18;  college,  18 
to  20  or  16  to  20;  university  (graduate 
school  and  professional  schools) ,  20  to  24, 

Eiiht'  Year  Elaneniary  Course  Attacked 

No  other  discussion  of  the  subject  has 
appeared  which  has  equaled  this  report 
in  thoroughness  of  investigation  and  none 
has  excelled  it  in  soundness  of  doctrine; 
but  the  past  10  years  have  been  prolific 
in  productions  directed  to  similar  ends  or 
to  one  or  more  parts  of  the  field  which  the 
report  of  1913  covered.  Powerful  advo- 
cates of  a  shortened  elementary  course 
have  appeared  in  considerable  number, 
and  it  is  not  invidious  to  say  that  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  foremost  among  them.  The 
elementary  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
have  never  occupied  more  than  seven 
years,  and  the  school  officers  of  that  city 
have  been  consistent  in  condemning  the 
waste  which  a  longer  course  involves. 

Advocacy  of  junior  high  schools  has 
become  general  in  recent  years,  and  the 
existence  of  more  than  500  schools  of  that 
type  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  the  conviction  that  six  years  is  amply 
enough  for  elementary  schooling.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  the  full  value 
of  the  junior  high  school  has  not  been 
realized.  No  general  and  definite  under- 
standing has  been  reached  of  its  complete 
function,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  utilized 
as  a  means  of  reaching  greater  economy 
of  education  either  in  pupils*  time,  or  in 
money  expenditure.  These  are  bound 
to  come. 

Mtrie  Hi$h  School  and  Junior  CoUege 

Many  of  the  replies  to  the  question- 
naires of  the  Baker  Committee  urged  that 
the  German  gymnasium  and  university 
plan  is  more  rational  than  our  high  school, 
college,  and  university  or  professional 
school.  The  suggestion  was  repeatedly 
made  that  the  first  two  years  of  the  col- 
lege be  annexed  to  the  secondary  school 
and  that  students  enter  the  professional 
schools  of  the  university  at  once. 

It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  recent 
movement  for  junior  colleges  is  clearly 
tending.  The  University  of  Missouri,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  other  uni- 
versities have  been  active  in  the  advocacy 
of  the  plan  of  giving  the  first  two  years  of 
college  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the  students' 
homes,  and  of  reserving  to  the  university 


the  work  of  the  senior  college  and  the 
professional  or  graduate  school. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  movement 
many  relatively  weak  institutions  which 
had  been  attempting  under  difficulties  to 
do  four -year  college  work  have  found 
rehef  in  dropping  all  classes  beyond  the 
sophomore  year.  Several  cities  too,  espe- 
cially in  California  and  Michigan,  have 
been  stimulated  to  add  junior  college 
work  to  their  high-school  instruction,  and 
indeed  many  if  not  most  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  great  cities  arc  regularly  duplicating 
the  work  of  colleges  to  some  extent  with- 
out claiming  or  receiving  credit  for  it. 
The  regularly  organized  junior  colleges 
now  number  117. 

Oxford  University  Offers  Vacation 
Course  in  History 

To  bring  teachers  of  history  and  other 
professional  students,  at  home  and  abroad, 
into  personal  contact  with  representative 
historical  scholars  and  to  give  them  a 
fuller  conception  of  the  meaning  and 
methods  of  serious  study  and  research, 
the  University  of  Oxford  offers  a  four- 
weeks  vacation  course  in  history  be- 
ginning July  28,  1924.  The  subject  of 
the  course  will  be  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  attention  to  the 
economic  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  period  and  medieval  political  theory. 

Applicants  for  the  course  will  be  asked 
to  state  their  qualifications  for  profiting 
by  such  a  course,  and  the  applications 
will  be  considered  together  at  a  given 
date,  before  they  are  accepted.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  to  the  delegacy,  Rev.  F.  E. 
Hutchinson,  Acland  House,  Oxford, 
England. 

Rural  Communities  Will  Celebrate 
National  Music  Week 

Participation  in  National  Music  Week, 
May  4-10,  by  rural  communities  as  well 
as  by  cities  is  earnestly  desired  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  project,  which 
includes  in  its  membership  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield,  president  American  Country 
Life  Association,  and  O.  E.  Bradfute, 
president  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. The  organizations  represented  by 
those  gentlemen  are  stimulating  rural 
participation,  and  the  granges  are  giving 
their  support  locally. 

Information  and  suggestions  relating 
to  the  observance  may  be  obtained  with- 
out charge  from  C.  M.  Tremaine,  secre- 
tary, National  Music  Week  Committee, 
105  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Relation  of  Growth  to  School 
Promotion 

Intensive  Experiment  in  Schools  of  Ckm- 

land,  Ohio,     Undersized  Children  ShouU 

Not  Progress  too  Rapidly 

WHAT  should  be  the  relation  of  mental 
and  physical  growth  to  school  pro- 
motion is  the  problem  toward  which 
Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin  is  directing  an  inten- 
sive experiment  in  the  schools  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Referring  to  the  results  of 
this  experiment  in  a  speech  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Doctor  Baldwin  said 
that  physiologically  accelerated  pupils 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
grades  as  rapidly  as  thoroughness  and 
accomplishment  permit,  and  that  physi- 
cally small  children  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence should  not  be  rushed  through  school 
but  giv^en  supplementary'  work  and  an 
enriched  course  of  study. 

Undersized  pupils  of  sui>erior  ability 
advanced  through  school  in  accordance 
with  this  recommendation  ^ill,  Doctor 
Baldwin  pointed  out,  complete  the  course 
at  age  or  above  with  greatly  enriched 
information,  enriched  attitudes,  enriched 
training  in  approaching  problems,  and  in 
taking  part  in  extra  school  acti\ities. 
They  will  complete  the  course  with  many 
educational  assets  and  without  the  great 
liability  of  immaturity  for  college,  fur 
society,  or  for  life's  work.  Further  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  show  that  the 
pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  have,  as  a 
rule,  many  defects  other  than  educational; 
most  of  these  defects  are  remediable. 
There  is  shown  to  be,  also,  much  over- 
lapping of  mental  and  educational  abili- 
ties from  grade  to  grade. 

The  results  of  the  Cleveland  study,  to- 
gether with  those  of  three  other  research 
problems  on  which  Doctor  Baldwin  has 
been  working  during  the  past  two  years, 
were  cited  by  him  as  type  examples  of 
scientific  technic  and  of  the  value  of  coop- 
erative research. 

That  the  physical  development  of  rural 
children  is  not  so  gdbd  as  is  popularly 
supposed  and  that  intelligence  tests  are 
not  equally  applicable  to  rural  and  city 
children  are  results  shown  in  a  three-year 
investigation  of  the  rural  child  which  is 
now  in  progress  in  an  Iowa  township 
typical  of  the  farming  section  of  the  State. 

Consecutive  investigations  in  the  fields 
of  physical  growth,  nutrition,  mental  de- 
velopment, social  attitudes,  and  heredi- 
tary traits  of  infants  and  young  children 
have  been  made  by  the  Iowa  Child  Wel- 
fare Research  Station  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1917  under  the  direction  of  Doctor 
Baldwin.  Ten  scientific  studies  have 
been  published  by  the  station. 
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Ideals  of  Czechoslovakian  Schools 

Formulation  Prepared  by  the  Commitiee  Now  Studying  the  Reform  of  the  Educational 

System  of  the  Country,    Central  Theme  is  WeU-Rounded  Development,  with  Special 

Reference  to  Participation  in' Community  Life 

Written  in  EngliJi  by  EMANUEL  V.  UPPERT 
ComaUus  InsUtut,  Prague 


THE  WORKING  COMMITTEE 
for  studying  the  school  reform, 
appointed  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Ministry  of  Education,  has  formulated 
the  purposes  and  ideals  of  the  urban 
(grammar)  school  and  the  secondary 
school  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  relation 
between  these  schools  in  such  a  manner: 

The  urban  school  is  designed  to  enable 
all  normally  gifted  children  to  deepen  and 
enlarge  the  education  acquired  at  the 
elementary  school.  This  school  con- 
tributes to  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  children  by  educating 
the  reason,  emotions,  and  will,  and  by  so 
training  the  hands  that  all  gifts  of  the 
children  may  be  developed  fully  and 
harmoniously  to  meet  all  the  exigencies 
of  life.  The  aim  of  this  school  is  to 
produce  physically  and  mentally  skillful 
children  who  are  creative  and  full  of 
respect  for  work,  who  have  good  moral 
habits  and  sense  for  generous  social  life> 
who  are  nationally  conscious  and  pre- 
pared according  to  their  talents  for  the 
studies  of  practical  life  or  for  higher 
general  education. 

The  secondary  school  prepares  specially 
gifted  pupils  for  advanced  mental  work  by 
offering  them  a  higher  general  education, 
founded  upon  scientific  knowledge  and 
upon  the  refining  sense  of  beauty.  This 
school  fosters  the  moral  feelings  and  the 

"Urban  schools"  present  a  4-year  course,  following 
theclementary  course  of  5  years.  "Secondary  schools" 
include  gymnasiums,  real -gymnasiums,  and  the  like, 
whose  highest  studies  correspond  substantially  to 
those  of  American  junior  colleges.  In  the  whole  of  the 
Republic  there  are  about  1,400  urban  schools,  300 
secondary  schools,  and  4  universities.  Sec  School 
I'iFXy  December,  1922,  page  75.— Ed. 


will  an  d  takes  care  of  the  physical  develop- 
ment in  order  that  all  the  abilities  may 
grow  according  to  the  necessities  of 
life.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  a  generally 
educated  man,  who  is  longing  for  further 
education,  who  can  think  independently 
and  genuinely,  who  is  of  firm  character, 
prepared  for  independent  action,  and  who 
is  physically  skillful.  His  higher  educa- 
tion will  make  him  capable  of  efficient 
studies  at  the  university;  it  will  give  him 
a  broad  outlook  upon  life,  which  will  be 
supported  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
relation  to  the  Nation,  to  the  human 
society  of  the  past,  and  to  the  life  of 
to-day.  This  outlook  should  so  gfuide  him 
that  he  will  work  for  his  human  fellows 
and  for  the  progress  of  mankind. 

The  most  important  bases  formulated 
for  both  these  schools  are: 

1.  All  education  should  be  permeated 
by  a  uniform  educational  spirit. 

2.  The  right  economy  of  mental  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  demands  that  each 
child  be  given  to  such  a  school  that  can 
best  develop  his  natural  gifts  and  make 
him  socially  useful. 

3.  It  is  a  demand  of  social  justice  to 
make  that  each  individual  be  able  to 
reach  a  full  education  according  to  his 
own  capabilities. 

4.  Each  child  should  be  so  led  that  he 
will  use  all  his  abilities  and  his  education 
only  for  the  well-being  of  society. 

5.  Our  schools  should  grow  and  flourish 
from  our  particular  conditions  and  from 
our  educational  tradition  and  experience. 

6.  The  first  cultural  aim  of  the  school 
reform  is  to  raise  the  level  of  education  in 
all  classes  of  the  Nation. 


American  Students  Elxamine  Mexican 
Pyramid 

Prehistoric  culture  in  Mexico  will  be 
studied  next  summer  by  a  group  of  stu- 
dents led  by  Dr.  Byron  Cunmiings,  head 
of  the  department  of  archaeology,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  who  will  visit  the  city 
of  Mexico  to  examine  the  pyramid  of 
Cuicuilco,  which  is  said  to  be  more  than 
10,000  years  old.  This  pyramid  was  un- 
covered through  the  efforts  of  Doctor 
Cummings,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 


Directorate  Considers  Taking  Over 
Secondary  Elducation 

Since  the  present  directorate  came  into 
power  in  Spain  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  question  whether  sec- 
ondary education  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  Hallett  Johnson,  American 
charge  d'affaires  a.  i.,  at  Madrid.  Such 
instruction  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ducted entirely  by  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  past,  and  the  suggestion  of  Gov- 
ernment control  is  strongly  opposed. 


Teachers  Needed  for  Philippine 
Islands 

To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Philippine  serv- 
ice an  open  competitive  examination 
for  high-school  teachers,  primary  special- 
ist, and  model  primary  teachers  is 
announced  by  the  United  Statea  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Applicants  for  positions  of  high-echool 
teacher  must  have  had  four  years'  work 
in  a  college  of  recognized  standing, 
supplemented  by  either  one  years'  train- 
ing in  a  teachers'  course  or  one  year's 
actual  teaching  experience;  or  three 
years'  successful  teaching  experience  in 
a  recognized  high  school,  provided  the 
applicant  has  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work  or  two  years  of 
normal  work  beyond  the  high  school;  or 
certain  other  specified  education  and  ex- 
perience. The  entrance  salary  is  $1,500 
to  $1,600  a  year. 

Applicants  for  position  of  primary 
specialist  must  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  experience  as  critic  teacher  in 
normal  schools  and  in  supervising  the 
work  of  primary  school  grades.  The 
salary  b  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year. 

Applicants  for  positions  of  model  pri- 
mary teacher  must  have  had  at  least 
one  year's  experience  as  teacher  in  either 
a  normal  school  or  in  a  high-grade  city 
school.   Entrance  salary,  $1,500  to  $1,600. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
United  States  civil-service  examiners  at 
the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 


npHE  CONSTITUTION  of  the 
•*•  United  States  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  our  freedom.  Eloquently 
taught  and  interpreted  in  story  form 
by  a  teacher  who  knows  and  rever- 
ences its  provisions,  it  will  rouse  any 
class  to  enthusiasm.  The  Constitution 
is  more  alive  and  more  needed  than 
ever.  It  is  a  human  document  which 
is  directly  connected  with  the  life  of 
every  individual,  young  and  old,  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  the  world,  for 
its  purpose  is  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  that  all  may  have  an 
equal  chance. 

Behind  this  great  document  are  all 
the  romance,  history,  and  poetry  of  the 
American  Republic;  men  have  strug- 
gled and  died  for  its  provisions;  great 
battles  have  been  fought  to  preserve 
its  principles;  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  representative  government  in  the 
world  depends  upon  maintenance  of 
our  Constitution  in  all  its  integrity. — 
Lloyd  Taylor,  Chairman  Commit' 
tee  on  Constitutional  Instruction, 
National  Security  League. 
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Museums  in  Relationship  to 
Schools 

( Continued  from  page  I48.) 

provisions  are  made  for  ordering  material 
by  mail  or  telephone,  using  a  printed 
catalogue  or  list.  Wherever  the  work 
has  attained  some  degree  of  efficiency, 
messengers  are  employed  by  the  museum 
to  deliver  and  collect  material,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
these  messengers  cover  their  entire  circuit 
every  week  or  two  so  that  new  exhibits 
may  be  requisitioned  for  an  early  date, 
when  old  ones  are  taken  up. 

Sometimes  a  collection  is  used  by  sev- 
eral classes  during  its  stay  at  a  school, 
and  when  this  is  so,  squads  of  children 
are  delegated  to  move  the  material  on 
schedule  within  the  building.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  arrival 
of  collections  be  timed  to  the  curriculum, 
for  otherwise  the  material  is  looked  upon 
only  with  curiosity,  and  little  good  is 
derived  from  it.  This  principle  is  fully 
recognized,  and  the  degree  of  coordina- 
tion in  any  instance  is  limited  only  by  the 
facilities  of  the  museum  which  gives  the 
service. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  setting  up 
machinery  for  distribution,  the  museum 
may  become  the  channel  of  outlet  for 
material  which  certain  organizations  have 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  schools. 
Health,  safety,  and  fire  prevention  may 
thus  be  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  illus- 
trated by  museum  collections. 

Ledttret 

In  some  cities  elaborate  schedules  of 
lectures  are  prepared  each  week  and  are 
delivered  by  museum  employees.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  these  lectures 
should  be  extensive  in  their  scope  and 
should  anticipate  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  In  this  way  a  rich  and  in- 
teresting background  for  school  studies 
may  be  prepared,  and  the  children  are 
led  by  interest  into  the  unfolding  of 
their  classroom  routine.  Museum  lec- 
tures as  a  partial  substitute  for  regular 
classroom  work  have  met  with  no  success, 
but  as  an  appendage  they  are  very  useful. 

The  form  of  the  lecture  must  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  age  of  the  listeners  and 
with  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  The  in- 
formal discussion,  the  story,  or  the  formal 
lecture  may  be  resorted  to  with  equal 
success  under  different  conditions.  Con- 
tinuity of  thought  through  a  series  of 
lectures  is  important  in  the  upper  grades 
but  relatively  unimportant  in  the  lower 
grades. 

Lectures  may  be  given  in  the  classroom, 
in  the  school  auditorium,  at  a  lecture 
center  where  children  from  near-by  may 
congregate,  or  at  the  museum.  The 
schedule  may  be  develof)ed  at  short  range 


for  purposes  of  elasticity  or  it  may  be 
planned  long  in  advance.  There  is  no 
best  way;  local  requirements  must  be 
met  in  every  community. 

Museum  Instruethn 

Partly  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  lecture 
system,  but  more  largely  as  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  idea  in  museum  theory, 
has  come  what  may  be  known  as  museum 
instruction.  It  has  long  been  the  practice 
for  guides,  or  docents,  to  show  visitors 
through  a  museum  and  to  explain  exhibits. 
These  docents  naturally  took  over  the 
guidance  and  care  of  visiting  classes  in 
the  early  stages  of  museum  instruction, 
but  gradually  the  necessities  of  the  case 
developed  a  new  type  of  docent — the 
museum  instructor.  In  some  cities,  the 
instructor  is  employed  by  the  board  of 
education  and  is  assigned  to  the  museum, 
and  this  arrangement  has  proved  its  great 
worth.  Under  this  plan  museum  instruc- 
tion becomes  a  branch  of  classroom  work 
conducted  by  the  school  in  accordance 
with  its  own  needs,  but  under  conditions 
that  make  possible  novel  methods  and 
results. 

In  one  museum  a  half  day  spent  by 
visiting  classes  is  divided  between  pre- 
paratory classroom  talks,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  exhibits,  and  gallery 
tours  or  museum  games.  The  whole  is 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  regular 
school  work  of  the  class.  The  chief  value 
of  the  experience  is  the  study  of  museum 
material  at  first  hand  rather  than  the 
instruction  from  the  museum  teacher. 

It  will  be  appreciated  at  once  that 
such  a  plan  has  great  possibilities  because 
of  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
material  upon  which  the  children  may 
draw.  From  this  beginning — for  it  is 
only  a  new  departure  in  museum  work — 
may  come  in  time  a  distinct  educational 
method. 

To  Git>e  Acquaintance  with  Best  in  Art 

Museum  instruction  may  lead  to  con- 
tinued cultural  pursuits  in  later  life.  At 
several  art  museums,  for  example,  the 
most  talented  children  are  selected  and 
are  sent  on  Saturdays  to  special  drawing 
classes  in  the  museum.  The  pick  of  these 
children,  later,  may  go  on  to  art  school, 
largely  with  the  help  of  scholarships. 
Such  special  developments  of  the  work, 
however,  must  not  mask  the  fact  that 
the  real  purpose  in  not  to  develop  talented 
students  but  rather  to  give  to  the  great 
mass  of  young  people  a  free  acquaintance 
with  the  best  in  art  as  a  basis  of  esthetic 
growth,  and  with  the  materials  of  science 
as  a  basis  for  developing  an  intelligent 
outlook  on  life. 

The  administration  of  museum  instruc- 
tion has  never  been  worked  out  in  general 
terms.     Different     grades     may     go     to 


diflferent  museums,  so  that  in  the  course 
of  the  eight  school  years  a  child  may  be 
brought  successively  into  contact  with 
various  subjects;  or  perhaps  a  better 
plan  is  one  which  brings  about  a  synimetri- 
cal  interest  in  several  museum  subjects 
during  each  year  of  training.  It  must 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  school  to  decide 
what  contacts  shall  be  made  for  the  child, 
and  in  turn  it  should  be  the  function  of  the 
museum  to  develop  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  contacts  elected  and  to  suggest 
new  relationships. 

Teacher  Training 

Field  trips  are  extensions  of  museum 
instruction  which  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  impossibility  of  confining 
everything  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
museum  building.  As  helpful  as  field 
trips  are,  however,  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  can  be  indulged  in  by  school 
classes  except  rarely,  for  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  the  museums  And  the  schools  can 
do.  It  is  the  practice,  however,  in  a 
number  of  cities  for  school  children  to  be 
guided  by  museum  specialists  on  nature- 
study  trips  or  on  journeys  to  historic 
spots,  to  great  works  of  art,  and  even  to 
interesting  industrial  plants. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  museum 
theory  and  practice  is  a  subject  which 
presents  many  possibilities.  The  field 
is  a  new  one,  and  while  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  empirical  data,  few 
principles  have  emerged.  The  time  may 
come  when  museum  methodology  will 
be  sufficiently  understood  to  be  taken  up 
as  a  part  of  the  training  of  every  teacher, 
but  now  the  subject  is  largely  one  for 
experimental  study. 

Conclusion 

There  can  hardly  be  a  sunmiary  of  this 
account  which  in  itself  is  so  condensed, 
but  in  conclusion  it  may  be  suggested 
that  principals  and  teachers  who  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  museums  in 
elementary  education  be  not  content  to  put 
upon  museums  the  burden  of  initiating 
the  work,  and  that  they  be  not  silent  in 
a  community  which  can  boast  of  no 
museum.  The  teacher  may  well  hold 
up  the  hands  of  the  museumist  who  is 
eager  to  serve. 

There  is  enough  of  recorded  experience 
to  point  the  way  to  practical  and  helpful 
cooperation.  Wider  application  of  this 
nucleus  of  technique  may  be  expected  to 
yield  a  return  in  immediate  results  and 
also  an  increase  in  understanding  of  the 
new  field  of  visual  education. 


^ 


An  Imperial  Education  Conference 
will  be  held  in  London  July  14-19,  1924. 
This  conference  was  originally  planned 
for  .Tune. 
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To  Develop  Respect  for  Manual  Professions 

Municipal  Atdhoriiies  and  Commercial  and  Trade  Organizations  of  French  Department 

Organize  Chamber  of  Trades.    First  Activity  Directed  Toward  Reform  in  Apprenticeship, 

Schools  Record  Aptitudes  of  Pupils 

By  PAUL  H.  CRAM 
American  Consul  at  Nancy,  France 


IN  FRANCE,  as  in  many  other 
countries,  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain prejudice  against  manual  labor 
has  led  many  young  men  to  seek  clerical 
situations  which,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  candidates,  are  underpaid. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident 
that  any  action  tending  to  a  more 
economical  distribution  of  labor  is  bene- 
ficial not  only  to  the  individual  but 
also  to  the  community. 

It  was  with  this  object  in  view  that 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Troyes,  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  workmen's 
syndicates  and  the  employers'  syndicates 
established  in  1921  the  "Chambre  des 
Metiers  de  I'Aube"  (Chamber  of  Trades 
of  the  Department  of  the  Aube).  Ac- 
cording to  its  by-laws  the  object  of  the 
organization  is  to  develop  in  the  general 
public  a  taste  and  respect  for  the  manual 
professions,  to  organize  and  control 
apprenticeship,  to  establish  manual  train- 
ing schools  and  aid  in  the  development 
thereof,  and  to  open  a  vocational  training 
bureau  to  assist  children  in  the  choice  of 
a  manual  profession  to  which  they  are 
adapted  by  their  tastes  or  aptitudes. 

Official  report  to  Department  of  State. 


The  activity  of  the  chamber  was 
first  directed  toward  a  more  rational 
organization  of  apprenticeship.  A  com- 
mission drew  up  a  special  form  of  contract 
between  employers  and  apprentices  which 
is  employed  in  all  cases.  A  clause 
thereof  provides  that  the  employer  must 
deposit  with  the  chamber  a  sum  equal 
to  one -fifth  of  the  wages  of  the  ap- 
prentice. This  sum,  together  with  the 
interest  thereon,  is  paid  over  to  the 
apprentice  when  he  has  completed  his 
contract.  Within  two  years  nearly  500 
contracts  of  this  character  have  been 
signed.  In  only  four  cases  have  the 
the  contracts  been  broken. 

Furthermore  it  has  been  arranged 
that  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
kTJep  individual  records  showing  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  aptitudes 
of  their  pupils.  The  results  have  been 
very  encouraging,  as  several  hundred 
pupils  have  been  thus  aided  in  the 
choice  of  a  manual  profession. 

In  order  to  encourage  apprenticeship 
and  skilled  manual  labor  in  particular, 
local  expositions  were  held  in  1922  and 
1923  with  pronounced  success.  At  a 
national  exposition  of  the  same  character 
held  at  Paris  during  last  September  the 
chamber  received  a  gold  medal  and  32 
of  its  prot^g^s  received  prizes. 


University  Courses  for  Americans 
and  Scandinavians 

The  University  of  Lille  will  oflfer 
courses  at  Calais  during  the  summer  of 
1924  for  the  benefit  of  American  and 
Scandinavian  students.  This  project  is 
an  extension  of  the  policy  heretofore  de- 
veloped in  the  sunamer  courses  at 
Boulognensur-Mer  for  British  subjects. 
The  courses  at  Calais  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Charles  Guerlin  de 
Guer,  and  the  instruction  is  expected  to 
be  of  high  order. 

In  rep>orting  these  facts  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Paul  Chapin  Squire, 
American  consul  at  Lille,  adds  that  "the 
vacation  courses  of  the  Lille  University 
present  no  commercial  aspect  whatever. " 
The  fee  for  the  course  is  140  francs,  and 
board  and  lodging  may  be  had  for  about 
25  francs  a  day.  At  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  a  franc  is  equivalent  to  about 
5  cents  of  American  money. 


Foreign  students  at  the  University  of 
Geneva  are  fewer  than  one-tenth  as 
numerous  as  before  the  war.  Formerly 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  students  were 
foreigners,  but  the  Swiss  now  outnumber 
the  foreigners  four  to  one.  Austria  and 
Russia  are  the  greatest  losers.  The  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  this  university  are 
amply  sufficient  for  twice  as  many  stu- 
dents as  it  now  harbors. — Robert  Dudley 
Longyeaty  American  consul  at  Geneva. 


President  Pedro  Nel  Ospina,  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  has  promulgated 
a  decree  ordering  the  appointment  of  an 
educational  commission  to  consist  of  two 
Colombians  and  three  foreigners,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  Catholics,  for  the  purpose 
of  elaborating  a  plan  or  organization  of 
public  instruction  of  all  grades  and  of 
formulating  bills  for  such  legal  and  admin- 
istrative reforms  as  may  be  judged 
necessary. 


Onitests  in  School  Subjects  Feature 
State  Fair 

Believing  that  the  educational  value 
of  school  exhibits  is  in  the  attendance  of 
the  children,  their  contests  with  children 
from  other  schools,  comparison  of  their 
work  with  work  done  by  others,  and  in 
new  friendships  formed,  rather  than  in 
the  usual  exhibit  work  done  for  display, 
the  Nevada  State  board  of  education 
featured  contests  in  school  subjects  at 
the  educational  exhibit  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Southern  Nevada  State  Fair. 

The  contests  held  were  in  sewing,  short- 
hand, typing,  spelling,  and  penmanship. 
In  the  sewing  contest  dresses  for  little 
girl  models  were  made  by  high-school 
girls.  At  the  close  of  the  contest  the 
small  models  appeared  before  the  audi- 
ence in  their  new  dresses.  While  the 
sewing  lasted  it  rivaled  all  other  attrac- 
tions at  the  fair. 

Winners  in  shorthand  and  typing  con- 
test were  two  girls  who  had  come  220 
miles  across  the  desert  to  take  part  in 
this  event. 

An  unusual  opportunity  for  social  con- 
tact was  afforded  by  the  tented  com- 
munity on  the  fair  grounds,  which  pro- 
vided living  quarters  for  the  visitors  and 
brought  together  children  from  widely 
separated  and  isolated  regions. 


^ 


Opportunity  for  Industrial  Specialist 
and  Statistician 

A  specialist  in  industrial  education  and 
an  assistant  statistician  (land-grant  col- 
lege statistics)  are  required  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  duties  of  the  indus- 
trial education  specialist  will  be  to  study 
vocational  education,  to  collect .  and 
compile  information  relating  thereto,  to 
give  advice  to  education  oflScers  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  courses  of  study  in  vocational 
education,  etc.  The  duties  of  the  assist- 
ant statistician  will  be  to  examine  reports 
of  disbursements  of  Grovernment  funds  by 
land-grant  colleges,  to  collect  informa- 
tion and  prepare  reports  on  the  work  of 
these  institutions  and  on  the  progress  of 
agricultural  education  in  general,  and  to 
assist  in  the  survey  of  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

The  entrance  salary  for  the  specialist 
in  industrial  education  is  $3,500  a  year, 
and  for  the  assistant  statistician  $1,800 
a  year  plus  the  $20  increase  a  month 
granted  by  Congress. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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American  Spelling  Compared  with  British 

Under  Like  Conditions  Diffictdiies  Are  Similar  in  Both 
Countries.  Material  at  Hand  for  Just  Comparison.  Select 
the  Thousand  Chief  Offending   Words   and  Drill  on   Them 

By  JOHN  A.  LESTER 
The  Hill  School,  Potistown,  Pa. 


THE  NOVEMBER  number  of 
School  Life  published  an  ex- 
cellent r6sum6  of  the  results  of  a 
spelling  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Teach- 
ers World  of  London.  The  object  of  the 
inquiry  was  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
the  same  words  are  misspelled  by  pupils 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  material  used  was  the  first  50  words 
of  a  list  of  775  words  arranged  according 
to  frequencies,  which  I  found  to  be  the 
most  frequently  misspelled  words  in 
compositions  written  in  the  years  1913- 
1919  inclusive  by  candidates  for  college 
entrance  examinations  in  English.  Teach- 
ers in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  were 
asked  to  dictate  these  50  words  to  ele- 
mentary school  pupils;  the  results  were 
assembled,  and  the  words  arranged  in 
order  of  frequency  of  misspelling.  A 
comparison  of  this  list  with  mine  was 
made  the  basis  of  conclusions  as  to  the 
relative  diflSculty  of  words  to  American 
and  to  British  pupils.  The  chief  con- 
clusion reached  was  that  the  words  found 
difficult  with  us  were  not  found  difficult 
with  them. 

I  wish  briefly  to  show  that  the  discrep 
ancy  as  to  difficulty  is  due  to  the  method 
of  comparison  used,  and  to  correct  some 
misconceptions  which  are  likely  to  arise 
from  the  published  results  of  this  compari- 
son. 

Spelling  m  Spontaneous  Writing  True  Test 

If  we  go  about  to  compare  the  spelling 
difl^cuities  of  American  and  British  pupils 
we  must  of  course  use  the  same  method 
of  measuring  spelling  diflSculty  in  both 
cases.  Seeing  that  the  only  object  of 
spelling  instruction  is  to  make  our 
pupils  accurate  in  the  form  of  words  when 
they  write  them  in  free  and  spontaneous 
communication,  the  best  test  of  spelling 
efl^ciency  is  the  degree  of  this  contextual 
accuracy.  It  has  long  been  known  that  a 
student  who  is  a  good  speller  when  words 
are  dictated  to  him  one  by  one,  is  not 
necessarily  a  good  speller  when  he  is 
writing  down  his  own  thoughts  in  se- 
quence. I  measured  the  spelling  diffi- 
culties of  American  pupils  of  17  years 
of  age  by  the  frequencies  of  their 
spelling  mistakes  in  free  written  composi- 
tion; but  the  English  investigators  meas- 
ured  the   spelling   difficulties   of   British 


pupils  of  10  to  13  years  of  age  by  the 
frequencies  of  their  errors  in  column 
dictation,  the  material  used  being  the 
50  words  these  17-year-old  boys  and  girls 
had  most  frequently  misspelled,  not  in 
column  dictation,  but  in  WTiting  down 
their  own  thoughts.  Naturally  such  a 
comparison  showed  marked  discrepancies. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  discrepancies  are 
far  greater  than  the  Teachers  World  esti- 
mates them  to  be.  I  have  calculated  the 
correlation  between  the  American  and 
the  English  lists  of  frequencies.  It  is 
— 0.91 1 1.  This  correlation  would  indicate 
that  there  is  not  only  no  positive  relation 
between  the  spelling  difficulties  of  Ameri- 
can and  British  pupils,  but  that  there  is 
actually  a  negative  or  inverse  relation. 
In  other  words  it  indicates  that  if  an 
American  pupil  finds  a  word  rather  hard 
to  spell  his  English  cousin  will  find  it 
rather  easy  to  spell,  and  vice  versa!  And 
yet  the  pupils  are  writing  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  actually  experience  the  same 
general  difficulties  in  writing  it,  as  every 
one  well  knows,  who,  like  the  wTiter,  has 
taught  in  schools  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  correlation  is  worth- 
less because  each  list  compared  is  con- 
structed upon  a  different  method  of 
measuring  the  difficulty  of  words. 

Fortunately  I  had  the  material  for 
making  a  more  just  comparison  between 
the  spelling  difficulties  of  British  and 
American  pupils.  For  many  years  I  have 
used  the  775  words  which  I  find  constitute 
the  main  spelling  problem  with  our 
American  boys  and  girls  of  college  age 
as  the  basis  of  spelling  instruction  in  my 
own  work.  I  have  kept  careful  records 
of  the  relative  difficulty  of  these  775 
words  as  it  appears  when  they  are  dic- 
tated for  column  spelling.  Of  course  the 
relative  frequencies  are  entirely  different. 
For  instance  **too, "  which  is  always  high 
up  in  the  frequencies  of  spontaneous 
writing  is  rarely  misspelled  in  column 
drill,  whereas  "indispensable/'  which  is 
three  hundred  and  forty -fifth  on  the  list 
according  to  the  frequencies  of  spontane- 
ous writing,  is  first  on  the  list  according 
to  'column  drill.  I  therefore  arranged 
the  50  words  used  in  the  English  spelling 
inquiry  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  their 
misspelling  in  my  own  column  drill  and 
compared  this  list  with  the  English  list 
obtained   from   the   same   method.     The 
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correlation  between  these  two  lists  works 
out  to  be  0.3851.  This  is  a  positive  and 
a  considerable  correlation  when  one  con- 
siders the  following  facts:  That  the 
American  pupils  investigated  were  of  the 
average  age  of  17  and  the  British  of  the 
age  of  10  to  13;  that  consequently  some 
of  the  British  chUdren  were  asked  to  spell 
words  they  did  not  understand,  (a  fact 
which  is  obvious  from  an  examination 
of  the  misspellings  of  "acquaintance" 
quoted  in  the  Teachers  World  of  Septem- 
ber 26);  and  that  the  American  students 
because  of  their  advantage  in  age  had 
probably  studied  the  words  before. 

Another  conclusion  of  the  Englbh  in- 
vestigators was  that  of  the  10  words  most 
commonly  misspelled  by  the  British  pupils 
only  1  occurred  among  the  10  words  most 
frequently  misspelled  by  the  American 
pupils.  But  the  comparison  of  lists  ob- 
tained by  the  same  method  shows  four 
words,  "existence,"  "equipped,"  "dis- 
cipline," "occasionally,"  occurring  among 
the  first  10  of  each  list. 


Differences  Are  Trifling  After  All 

A  third  conclusion  from  the  En^ish 
inquir>'  was  that  the  length  of  the  words 
was  in  itself  a  striking  difficulty  to  the 
British  but  not  to  the  American  pupils, 
for  the  first  25  words  in  order  on  the 
British  list  contained  229  letters,  but  the 
last  25  only  160  letters.  But  again  the 
comparison  of  the  lists  obtained  by  the 
same  method  shows  that  the  25  words 
first  on  the  American  list  contain  218 
letters  and  the  last  25  contain  171  letters; 
a  trifling  difference  quite  natural  in  view 
of  the  greater  maturity  of  the  American 
pupils. 

This  comparison  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can difficulties  in  spelling  shows,  there- 
fore, not  a  marked  discrepancy,  but  a 
marked  relationship.  In  proper  names, 
of  course,  national  differences  will  appear: 
"Massachusetts"  will  not  be  high  on  the 
English  list,  nor  " Leicester"  on  the  Amer- 
ican; but  if  the  same  method  of  compari- 
son is  used  it  is  altogether  probable  that 
spelling  difficulties  will  always  be  found 
to  be  much  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

I  venture  to  say  that,  with  the  exception 
of  proper  names,  1,000  words  could  be  se- 
lected which  would  account  for  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  misspellings  occur- 
ring in  the  spontaneous  written  conmiu- 
nication  of  pupils  of  17,  whether  British  or 
American,  when  they  are  writing  on  non- 
technical subjects  within  their  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  the  spelling  problem 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  largely 
solved  if  boys  and  girls  can  be  trained  to 
automatic  accuracy  in  the  use  of  these 
words. 
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The  Rural  School  Health  Program 

Sugiesiions  How  It  Can  be  Made  More  Efficient.    What  Each  Individual 

Concerned  Can  Contribute.    Personal  Example  as  Useful  as  Personal  Effort 

Sound  Health  Especially  Essential  to  Teacher 

By  FLORENCE  A.  SHERMAN.  M.  D. 
AtsisUmt  Mtiical  Inspector,  Slate  Department  of  Education  for  New   Yor^ 


How  tie  Trustee  Can  Aid 

1.  By  interesting  himself  personally  in 
the  sanitary  conditions  and  health  equip- 
ment of  his  schools,  such  as  the  following: 

(a)  Heating  with  a  properly  jacketed 
stove. 

(b)  By  having  a  thermometer  in  every 
schoolroom. 

(c)  By  securing  good  ventilation  by 
having  window  boards  or  screens  (68® 
desired  temperature) . 

(d)  By  securing  good  light  from  the  left 
or  rear. 

(e)  By  having  school  buildings  kept 
clean  and  well  aired. 

(/)  By  having  seats  and  desks  which  are 
healthful,  comfortable,  separate,  and  ad- 
justable. 

(g)  By  supplying  books  which  are  clean, 
sanitary,  and  attractive,  and  so  aid  in 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

(h)  By  securing  drinking  water  from  a 
pure  source. 

(i)  By  providing  sanitary  water  con- 
tainers. 

(;■)  By  providing  individual  drinking 
cups. 

(k)  By  providing  water  for  washing  the 
hands,  individual  towels  (paper),  soap 
(liquid  or  shaved) . 

(0  By  providing  sanitary  toilets  and 
having  them  kept  clean. 

(m)  By  keeping  the  building  in  good 
repair. 

(n)  By  providing  playgrounds  of  ade- 
quate size. 

2.  By  appointing  the  medical  inspector 
early  in  the  school  year,  thus  making 
possible  earlier  correction  of  defects 
found. 

3.  By  rendering  reports  promptly  and 
as  complete  as  possible  to  the  super- 
intendent, at  the  time  6p>ecified  by  the 
State  offices. 

4.  By  visiting  the  schools  occasionally 
and  showing  an  interest  in  the  health  of 
the  pupils  and  teacher. 

How  the  Superintertient  Can  Aid 

1.  By  making  additional  effort  to  stim- 
ulate the  school  health  program  through 
the  teachers,  urging  a  personal  interest  in 
each  child. 

2.  By  noting  sanitary  conditions  of 
buildings  whenever  he  visits  schools,  and 
seeing  that  conditions  are  made  and  kept 
healthful. 


3.  By  stimulating  competition  in  his 
various  schools  in  health  endeavors 
through  daily  inspections,  health  clubs, 
and  correction  of  physical  defects. 

4.  By  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the 
health  program  of  each  school,  talking 
over  the  same  with  pupils,  teachers,  and 
parents  when  the  opportunity  presents. 

6.  By  notifying  the  State  medical  in- 
spector of  all  conferences  with  teachers. 

6.  By  endeavoring  to  show  the  need 
and  value  of  a  district  school  nurse  to 
parents  and  trustees  and  the  possibility  of 
districts  combining  to  obtain  one. 

How  the  Teacher  Can  Aid 

1.  By  making  health  a  personal  asset — 
(a)  By  radiating  health  by  example  and 

enthusiasm. 

(6)  By  being  an  example  in  personal 
hygiene,  clothing,  posture,  shoes,  etc. 

(c)  By  believing  in  the  practice  and 
teaching  of  daily  health  habits. 

2.  By  seeing  that  the  classrooms  are 
kept  well  ventilated,  orderly,  and  in  as 
healthful  condition  as  possible  during 
school  hours. 

3.  By  making  the  setting-up  drills 
snappy  and  worth  something. 

4.  By  being  keenly  interested  in  all 
health  activities,  stimulating  greater  effort 
to  Keep  well;  teachers,  pupils,  parents, 
school  doctor,  and  nurse  working  to- 
gether to  make  this  possible. 

5.  By  going  over  the  health  records  on 
wliich  physical  defects  are  noted,  monthly, 
and  making  a  f>ersonal  effort  to  bring 
about  corrections  needed,  by  talking  with 
the  child  and  communicating  with  the 
parent. 

6.  By  knowing  personally,  if  possible, 
the  parents  of  every  child,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  work  in  closest  cooperation  with 
them. 

7.  By  cooperating  with  all  health  ac- 
tivities in  school  and  out. 

8.  By  seeing  that  the  health  records  of 
pupils  are  sent  on  with  the  pupil  from 
grade  to  grade  and  school  to  school. 

How  the  ParenU  Can  Aid 

1.  By  seeing  that  children  are  trained 
before  entering  school  in  the  daily  health 
habits  of  sleep,  baths,  food,  mouth 
hygiene,  toilet  habits,  water  drinking, 
clothing,  posture,  breathing,  etc. 

2.  By  responding  early  to  all  notifica- 
tions sent  of  physical  defects  found,  con- 
ferring with  family  physician  or  specialist. 


3.  By  believing  that  the  school  doctor, 
nurse,  and  teacher  are  friends,  not  foes. 

4.  By  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
school  program. 

5.  By  visiting  schools  at  intervals, 
knowing  the  teachers,  and  noting  sanitary 
conditions. 

6.  By  insisting  on  clean  and  wholesome 
building  and  healthful  equipment. 

How  the  School  Doctor  Can  Aid 

1.  By  being  a  hygienist  himself  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

2.  By  being  enthusiastic  in  his  work  and 
so  stimulating  enthusiasm  in  nurses, 
teachers,  parents,  and  pupils. 

3.  By  outlining  his  health  program 
early  in  the  school  year  to  parents,  teach- 
ers, nurses,  and  pupils,  thus  securing  closer 
cooperation. 

4.  By  emphasising  the  importance  of 
keeping  well  through  the  practice  of  daily 
health  habits. 

5.  By  explaining  to  parents  the  import- 
ance of  early  correction  of  defects  found 
and  the  reasons  why. 

6.  By  making  his  physical  examination 
early  in  the  school  year  and  so  securing 
earlier  corrections. 

7.  By  interesting  himself  and  being 
able  to  prescribe  corrective  exercises  in 
special  posture  cases  and  by  suggestions  in 
group  exercises  in  order  to  promote  the 
best  physical  development  in  normal 
children. 

8.  By  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  health  authorities  and  all  health 
agencies. 

9.  By  being  strictly  ethical  in  his  school 
work  in  relation  with  the  family  physician. 

10.  By  endeavoring  to  give  to  all  those 
under  his  direction  the  health  viewpoint, 
presenting  to  them  Health  and  not 
Disease. 

How  the  School  Nurse  Can  Aid 

1.  By  keeping  physically  fit. 

2.  By  having  the  health  viewpoint. 

3.  By  practicing  daily  health  habits. 

4.  By  being  enthusiastic  and  so  creat- 
ing a  live  interest  in  her  health  talks  in 
the  classroom. 

5.  By  keeping  in  close  touch  as  possible 
with  all  teachers,  thus  aiding  the  health 
program. 

6.  By  making  personal  effort  in  special 
and  individual  children  in  order  fo  bring 
about  desired  results. 

7.  By  working  in  closest  cooperation 
with  all  health  activities  in  school  and 
outside. 

8  By  interested  and  tactful  visits  to 
the  homes  in  efforts  to  bring  about  cor- 
rection of  physical  defects. 

9.  By  being  strictly  ethical  in  her  rela- 
tions with  the  school  and  family  doctor, 
and  loyal  to  school  authorities. 

10.  By  making  health  contagious,  in  her 
personal  contact  with  all. 
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Equipment  of  the  Teachers 
College  Faculty 

( Continued  from  page  I46.) 
tute  of  these  seemingly  essential  tools  of 
good  teaching,  and  yet  many  of  the  most 
noted  schools  of  the  world  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  most  renowned 
literary  spirits  and  scientists  of  all  time 
had  an  equipment  that  would  be  put  to 
shame  by  a  modern  village  high  school. 
That  ideal  scientist  of  the  ages,  Louis 
Pasteur,  studied  and  experimented  in  a 
room  into  which  he  had  to  crawl  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  It  was  useless  for  other 
purposes,  and  for  that  reason  was  avail- 
able to  him  for  a  laboratory,  and  his 
apparatus  was  largely  such  as  his  in- 
genuity and  skill  could  create.  Tradition 
in  the  little  college  from  which  I  was 
graduated  says  that  the  sole  piece  of  ap- 
paratus which  the  professor  of  astronomy 
had  to  demonstrate  the  wonders  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  his  old  black  hat, 
yet  he  was  honored  as  a  great  teacher 
in  a  great  school. 

Teacher  with  Divine  Spark  Makes  Good  School 

If,  therefore,  we  look  for  the  factor 
that  makes  a  great  school,  we  shall  not 
find  it  in  the  pupils,  the  buildings,  nor 
in  the  school  apparatus  and  appliances, 
as  beneficial  and  as  necessary  as  these 
may  be,  but  we  shall  find  it  in  the  fourth 
factor  entering  into  the  making  of  a 
school — ^the  teacher.  Pupils  may  be  dull, 
the  buildings  may  be  dilapidated  or  there 
may  be  none  at  all,  and  teaching  appli- 
ances may  be  negligible,  but  if  the  teacher 
in  charge  has  the  divine  spark  that  will 
kindle  in  the  soul  of  his  pupils  the  flame 
of  desire  to  know  and  to  be,  that  school 
is  a  good  school.  Mark  Hopkins  on  one 
end  of  a  log  and  a  student  on  the  other 
will  never  fail  to  constitute  a  college. 

In  all  the  ages  since  schools  began  the 
supreme  value  which  attaches  to  the  per- 
sonality and  skill  of  the  teacher  has  been 
recognized,  and  in  this  scientific  age  when 
we  are  possessed  of  the  spirit  to  evaluate 
and  distribute  merit,  many  have  at- 
tempted to  state  numerically  the  relative 
value  of  the  teacher  in  the  scheme  of 
the  school.  Buildings,  apparatus,  and  a 
teacher  are  the  instruments  used  in  the 
education  of  children.  If  the  total  effect 
of  these  three  instrumentalities  be  rated 
at  100  per  cent,  what  proportion  of  the 
total  should  be  assigned  to  the  teacher? 
Opinions  will  vary,  but  no  discerning 
person  will  venture  to  rate  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  teacher  lower  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  many  will  place  it 
as  high  as  85  per  cent. 

Whenever  I  am  conducted  by  a  self- 
congratulatory  superintendent  or  a  satis- 
fied and  complacent  patron  through  a 
new  modern  school  plant,  with  its  attrac- 


tive architecture,  its  well-lighted  and 
supposedly  well-ventilated  rooms,  its 
marble-trimmed  corridors,  its  library  and 
laboratories,  its  manual  training  and 
home  economics  equipment,  including  a 
neat,  artistically  furnished  five-room  flat, 
its  dental  clinic,  its  emergency  hospital, 
and  listen  to  the  detailed  recital  of  its 
architecture  and  its  cost,  I  respond  witlv 
"Very  good,"  "Fine,"  but  I  reflect  that 
all  this  is  only  15  per  cent  of  the  school 
to  the  children  who  may  come  there. 
These  bricks  and  mortar,  these  books 
and  this  apparatus,  must  be  vitalized 
and  given  a  soul  by  the  brain  and  heart 
and  skill  and  devotion  of  the  teacher. 
Better  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  than  a 
palace  with  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
clod. 

Normal  Schools  Must  Maintain  Lofty  Ideals 

The  normal  schools  whose  birth  in 
this  nation  we  have  met  here  to  com- 
memorate had  their  origin  and  have 
their  excuse  for  existence  in  the  exalted 
place  which  the  teacher  holds  in  the 
educational  scheme.  Of  all  institutions 
of  learning  they  should  have  the  most 
lofty  ideal  of  what  a  teacher  should  be. 
The  battles  they  have  fought  for  a  hun- 
dred years  and  the  victories  they  have  won 
would  be  in  vain  if  they  should  fail  to 
set  up  theoretically  and  practically  a 
high  and  progressively  higher  standard 
for  the  teaching  profession.  Let  us 
then  inquire  what  are  the  underlying 
qualities  which  constitute  a  good  teacher. 
The  first  and  most  fundamental  of  a 
teacher's  qualities  which  make  possible 
all  others  and  give  virtue  and  effectiveness 
to  all  knowledge  and  skiU,  are  inborn 
capacities  which  schools  can  not  create 
but  can  only  augment  and  refine  and  give 
precision  and  direction.  These  capacities 
are  two  impelling  loves — the  love  of 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  childhood 
and  youth.  Lacking  either  of  these 
capacities,  a  person  never  can  be  a 
teacher;  possessing  both,  he  may  become 
a  great  teacher. 

MiU  Affection  Often  Mistaken  for  Lote 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  person 
having  no  love  of  learning  or  no  love  of 
childhood  and  youth  ever  desiring  to 
l:)ecome  a  teacher,  but  poor  teachers 
come  from  that  too  large  class  that  has 
no  ^rength  of  passion  for  either  learning 
or  childhood,  or  a  passion  for  one  and 
not  for  the  other.  They  have  a  mild 
affection  which  they  mistake  for  love. 
It  is  a  temperature  rather  than  a  fever. 
They  disHke  books  and  study  less  than 
they  dislike  other  occupations,  and  mis- 
take the  lesser  dislike  for  a  positive 
yearning  for  knowledge.  Or  they  may 
have  a  sentiment  or  even  a  passion  for 
children,    but   no   intellectual   eagerness. 


Such  misfits  are  found  not  only  in  the 
public  schools  but  on  college  facultiet*, 
yes,  sometimes  on  teacher-college  fac- 
ulties. 

Intelledual  Capacity  is  not  Menial  Eagerness 

The  love  of  knowledge,  the   Ulyssean 
yearning — 
"To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human 
thought," 
has  a  twofold  value  in  the  teacher.  In 
the  first  place  it  will  keep  him  intel- 
lectually alert  and  alive  through  his 
years  of  service,  even  though  they  may 
be  many.  Some  men  with  intellectual 
capacities  are  not  blessed  with  mental 
eagerness.  They  make  a  good  record  in 
college  under  the  stimulation  of  teacher 
and  classroom  competition,  but  like  the 
seed  sown  on  stony  ground,  they  have 
no  root  in  themselves,  and  when  the 
urge  of  stimulation  of  the  classroom  is 
withdrawn,  they  settle  down  to  a  life  of 
intellectual  laziness  and  spend  their  days 
toying  with  only  the  petty  things  of  life. 
I  have  known  more  than  one  man  who 
held  the  dignified  title  of  Ph.  D.  who 
never  did  a  creditable  piece  of  intellectual 
work  after  his  day  of  graduation.  He 
had  no  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge. 
He  seemed  to  say  to  his  soul:  "Thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  days. 
Eat,  drink  and  be  merry."  Such  teachers 
become  the  old  fogies  of  the  college 
faculties,  peddling  out  musty  and  moth- 
eaten  things.  They  are  the  jokes  of  the 
campus.  Most  college  faculties  have  at 
least  one  such  as  a  horrible  example. 

Pupils  Feel  Impress  of  Teachers  Spirit 

The  second  great  love  which  is  found  in 
every  true  teacher  is  the  love  of  childhood 
and  youth.  I  have  seen  the  gardener 
linger  lovingly  over  the  plants  that  he  was 
nursing  from  seed  to  fruitage;  I  have  seen 
the  farmer  lean  over  the  farm  yard  gate 
and  admire  the  young  stock,  not  simply 
because  of  their  promise  of  financial 
return  but  because  of  their  beauty,  their 
symmetry, and  because  they  were  the  result 
of  his  own  selective  care;  and  I  have  seen 
the  teacher  go  to  his  contact  with  growing 
youth  with  all  the  eagerness  that  the 
master  artist  would  go  to  his  easel  and 
brush.  These  children,  these  young  men 
and  women,  are  to  feel  the  impress  of  his 
spirit,  they  are  to  show  the  skill  of  his 
workmanship,  and  to  a  degree  they 
are  to  embody  his  ideals.  He  loves 
learning,  not  simply  because  of  itself,  but 
because  of  the  relation  it  bears  to  the 
development  of  the  bodies  and  minds  and 
souls  of  youth.  Just  as  a  teacher  lack- 
ing the  love  of  learning  degenerates  into  the 
old  fogy,  so  the  one  lacking  the  love  of  youth 
degenerates  into  the  scold  and  the  crank. 
He  is  the  teacher  with  the  acid  tongue. 
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He  is  a  slave  driver  instead  of  a  spiritual 
leader. 

Sad  it  is  that  most  college  faculties  have 
a  prize  specimen  of  this  breed.  There 
never  was  nor  ever  can  be  a  great  teacher 
who  lacks  these  loves.  Into  these  two 
great  passions,  the  love  of  learning  and 
the  love  of  youth,  strike  the  roots  of  every 
desirable  quality  in  the  teacher — sym- 
pathy, tact,  patience,  fidelity,  courtesy. 
All  things  that  inspire  and  sustain  take 
nourishment  from  these  fundamentals  of 
the  true  teacher. 

Normal  Schoob  Are  now  Higher  ImUiutions 

A  teacher  in  a  normal  school  should  not 
only  have  a  love  of  learning,  but  he  must 
actually  possess  scholarship  of  a  high 
degree.  The  normal  schools  are  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  and  for  that 
reason  their  faculties  must  be  composed  of 
men  and  women  who  embody  in  them- 
selves the  result  of  extended  academic 
study  in  preparation  for  their  calling. 
Historically,  the  normal  school  had  a 
humble  b^^inning.  Its  business  was  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools.  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  common  school  and  methods 
of  teaching  them,  and  skill  in  leading 
pupils  to  acquire  this  knowledge  were  the 
fundamental  requisites  of  the  normal 
school  teacher  in  the  olden  days.  The 
normal  school  was  nothing  but  a  glorified 
high  school.  It  was  not  even  that.  Its 
curriculum  was  less  extended  than  the 
curriculum  of  a  good  high  school  of  tho^ 
present  day.  But  this  is  history.  To-day 
the  normal  school  is  recognized  as  a 
college.  At  least  two  and  in  most  in- 
stances four  years  of  higher  instruction 
are  offered,  and  the  standards  of  fifty, 
twenty-five  or  even  fifteen  years  ago  will 
not  meet  the  situation  today. 

SUmJarJs  of  Liberal  Arts  CotUges  Afipiy 

The  minimum  standard  in  academic 
training  in  liberal  arts  colleges  is  at  least 
a  year  of  graduate  study,  and  every  college 
faculty  that  wishes  to  command  respect 
has  on  its  staff  a  fair  percentage  of  teachers 
who  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philo- 
sophy. This  standard  should  obtain  in 
all  teachers  colleges.  The  minimum  re- 
quirement for  a  permanent  position  on  a 
teachers  college  faculty  should  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  year  of  graduate  study  and 
it  should  be  the  distinct  purpose  of  every 
teachers  college  to  have  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  teachers  who  have  completed  the 
work  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  those 
who  are  inclined  to  belittle  academic 
training  and  to  stick  up  their  Pecksniffian 
noses  at  Ph.  D's.  Fortunately  that  spirit 
is  less  apparent  to-day  than  it  was 
formerly.  That  there  are  men  who  hold 
advanced  degrees  who  are  perfectly  use- 
less in  the  classroom  is  a  matter  of  com- 


mon knowledge;  it  is  also  true  that  many 
teachers  having  only  the  bachelor's  degree 
and  many  holding  no  degree  are  poor 
teachers.  To  inveigh  against  degrees  and 
to  hold  that  their  possession  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  low  teaching  ability  is 
superlative  nonsense.  That  a  man  or 
woman  with  the  other  qualities  of  the 
teacher,  together  with  extended  academic 
training,  is  superior  to  one  who  lacks 
that  breadth  of  scholarship  can  not  be 
challenged. 

Faadiy  Must  Be  Scholarly  to  Commarul  Resped 

There  are  several  pressing  reasons  why 
teachers  colleges  should  place  great  em- 
phasis on  the  academic  qualifications  of 
their  faculties.  In  the  first  place  a 
scholarly  faculty  will  command  the  respect 
of  school  superintendents,  high -school 
principals,  and  the  public  in  general,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  teachers'  college 
must  look  to  these  sources  for  assist- 
ance in  securing  students.  High-school 
teachers  come  mostly  from  universities 
and  liberal  arts  colleges.  They  are 
naturally  prejudiced  against  the  normal 
schools  and  look  upon  them  as  academi- 
cally inferior  to  the  institutions  in  which . 
they  were  educated.  Plain  conmion  sense 
would  suggest  that  the  normal  schools  in 
self-defense  should  build  up  teaching 
staffs  which  will  command  the  respect 
of  the  most  critical  and  biased. 

The  relation  of  the  normal  schools  to 
the  graduate  schools  of  the  universities 
to  which  their  graduates  go  demands  that 
normal  schools  maintain  high  academic 
standards.  The  university  is  centuries 
old.  Tradition  is  on  its  side.  The  nor- 
mal school  is  young,  unformed,  an  inter- 
loper. It  is  a  youth  challenging  its  elders. 
It  must  have  a  wise  respect  for  tradition; 
it  must  submit  evidence;  it  is  not  its 
prerogative  to  demand.  The  thing  above 
all  else  that  it  may  do  to  conmiand  respect 
of  the  universities  is  the  strengthening  of 
its  faculty  and  courses  of  study.  It  is  a 
matter  for  great  congratulation  that  there 
is  a  growing  spirit  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  and  cooperation  between 
universities  and  normal  schools,  and  this 
augurs  well  for  public  education. 

Only  Scholarly  Teachers  Properly  Influmet 
Students 

Nor  must  we  forget  in  emphasizing 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
the  influence  which  scholarly  teachers 
have  upon  students.  I  have  no  doubt 
every  one  of  us  recalls  the  feeling  of 
respect  and  admiration  that  we  had  for 
the  noted  scholars  on  the  faculties  of  the 
institutions  in  which  we  were  students. 
We  recognized  that  they  were  the  ones 
that  gave  the  institution  distinction,  and 
if  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  in 
their  classes  we  felt  the  inspiring  effect 
of  their  learning.     I  heard  a  student  re- 


mark of  one  of  her  teachers,  ''He  is  one 
of  the  half  dozen  great  geographers  of 
America."  I  have  observed  that  students 
who  go  on  and  do  extensive  graduate 
work  are  generally  those  who  have 
majored  in  a  department  conspicuous 
for  scholarship.  There  is  not  much  driv- 
ing power  in  mediocrity. 

Graduate  Study  Should  Be  Required 

Not  all  the  enemies  of  the  teachers' 
college  are  outside;  some  of  them  fill  exec- 
utive positions  within.  A  president  of  a 
teachers'  college  recently  asked  me  if  I 
could  suggest  some  one  for  a  position  on 
his  faculty,  and  he  added,  "He  need  not 
necessarily  have  done  graduate  study." 
Now,  why  in  the  name  of  all  the  excellen- 
cies did  he  add  that  remark?  Why  should 
he  not  have  said,  "Graduate  study  is  a 
prerequisite."  That  is  what  he  should 
have  said.  The  normal-school  president 
who  sets  low  standards  for  his  teaching 
faculty  is  the  enemy  not  only  of  his  own 
institution  but  of  all  teachers'  colleges  in 
general.  The  time  is  now  when  teachers' 
colleges  and  normal  schools  should  feature 
scholarship  in  building  up  their  teaching 
staff. 

Supply  of  Good  Model  Teachers  is  Lm 

In  addition  to  academic  scholarship  the 
teacher  in  the  teachers  coUege  should  have 
professional  scholarship.  In  the  first 
place  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
general  field  of  education,  from  its  historic 
point  of  view  and  from  the  current  situa- 
tion. He  should  be  able  to  see  the  busi- 
ness of  education  as  a  whole  lest  he  be  lost 
in  his  own  particular  field.  And  of  course 
he  must  be  especially  trained  in  the  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  of  his  own  subject, 
not  only  in  its  relation  to  adults  but  in  its 
relation  to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  into  which  his  students  go.  Some 
would  like  to  have  me  go  farther  and  say 
that  he  should  have  skill  not  only  in  teach- 
ing adults  but  in  teaching  children  as  well, 
and  personally  I  wish  I  dare  make  such  a 
demand,  but  experience  has  proved  to  me 
that  it  is  wholly  impracticable.  We  are 
annually  searching  heaven  and  earth  for 
high-grade  model  and  critic  teachers,  and 
we-^nd  the  supply  altogether  too  short, 
although  there  are  thousands  of  teachers 
working  in  the  elementary  schools  from 
whose  ranks  critic  teachers  may  be  re- 
cruited. It  is  utterly  unreasonable,  then, 
to  expect  heads  of  departments  and  pro- 
fessors to  have  the  technique  required  by 
the  elementary  teacher.  Of  course  the 
closest  relation  should  exist  between  the 
academic  and  professional  classrooms  and 
the  training  school,  but  a  little  shiver  runs 
up  and  down  my  spine  when  one  of  the 
teachers  in  our  departments  proposes  to 
teach  a  class  in  our  training  school  for 
demonstration.     I  have  seen  one  or  two 
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teachers  who  could  hit  the  thing  off  with 
some  degree  of  success,  but  most  of  them 
remind  me  of  a  big-hearted  elephant,  who, 
wandering  through  a  meadow  one  day, 
saw  a  nest  of  newly  fledged  meadow  larks 
for  the  present  without  a  mother's  care. 
And,  said  the  kind-hearted  beast,  ''How 
shocking;  I  will  mother  them,"  and  she 
sat  down  upon  them.  Poor  birdies! 
Poor  kiddies! 

I  could  also  wish  that  the  teacher  on 
the  normal  school  faculty  could  have  a 
course  in  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  college  work.  One  difliculty  with 
specialists,  such  as  the  teachers  college 
seeks,  is  their  supreme  faith  in  the  value 
of  the  work  which  their  own  department 
furnishes.  Every  president  who  attempts 
to  build  up  strong  departments  is  troubled 
more  or  less  by  the  difliculty  of  coordinat- 
ing them.  Nevertheless,  no  president 
with  any  courage  will  select  mediocrity 
for  his  faculty  for  fear  of  acquiring  inde- 
pendent units  that  it  would  be  diflScult 
to  organize  into  an  effective  whole. 

Finally,  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
that  the  professor  in  a  teachers  college 
should  have  had  public  school  experience. 
It  is  the  public  school  that  the  teachers 
colleges  are  serving,  and  no  man  can 
function  as  he  should  who  does  not  know 
the  public  school  problem.  This  service 
need  not  be  long,  but  it  should  be  long 
enough  to  acquaint  him  with  the  problems 
and  processes  of  public  school  organiza- 
tion and  teaching. 

A  hundred  years  of  history  have  been 
written  by  the  normal  schools  of  the 
United  States.  During  that  period  a 
considerable  number  of  them  have  risen 
from  schools  of  less  than  secondary  rank 
to  senior  colleges  of  recognized  standing. 
The  future  is  great  with  opportunities 
for  development  and  of  service,  and  in 
this  development  and  service  the  respon- 
sibility will  rest  with  the  men  who  stand 
as  executive  heads  of  these  institutions 
and  the  teachers  whom  they  shall  call  to 
their  staffs. 


Will  Supply  Infonnation  on  Teaching 
the  Constitution 

Definite  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
now  required  by  law  in  26  States.  Geor- 
gia was  the  last  State  to  enact  such  a  law. 
It  is  expected  that  nine  other  States  will 
take  like  action  within  the  coming  year. 
The  National  Security  League  is  active 
in  promoting  this  legislation,  and  its  com- 
mittee on  constitutional  instruction  is 
prepared  to  answer  any  questions  that 
teachers  may  ask  upon  the  subject. 
Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to 
Etta  V.  Leighton,  civic  secretary,  17  East 
Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Some   British  Impressions  of 
American  Universities 

Summer    Sessions    with    Inierchange    of 

Professors  and  Ledurers.    Eagerness  for 

University  Education 

By  F.  S.  BOAS 
DiHsional  Inspector  London  County  Council 

T  HAVE  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing, 
'-  more  or  less  intimately,  six  of  the 
leading  American  universities  of  diflferent 
types  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  the 
Middle  West.  Among  the  points  that 
struck  me  were:  (1)  The  munificence  of 
the  American  millionaire,  especially  if  he 
is  an  alumnus,  to  the  university.  I  have 
already  mentioned  Harvard  and  Yale  in 
this  connection.  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago is  largely  a  foundation  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller.  And  it  is  especially 
noticeable  that  State  supported  universi- 
ties, like  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  also 
receive  splended  contributions  from  pri- 
vate sources.  (2)  The  facilities,  especially 
during  the  summer,  for  the  interchange 
of  university  professors  and  lecturers,  and 
for  the  attendance  of  students  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sources of  the  whole  university  system  of 
America  are  thus  in  a  measure  pooled, 
with  benefit  both  to  the  teachers  and  the 
taught.  (3)  The  ample  provision  both  of 
general  and  specialist  libraries  and  of 
reading  rooms.  America  has  realized 
more  fully  than  we  have  yet  done  that 
libraries  are  as  an  organic  part  of  universi- 
ty "arts'*  work  as  laboratories  are  of  the 
science  side.  (4)  The  widespread  eager- 
ness for  university  education  among 
women  as  well  as  men.  It  app>ears  to  be 
customary  not  only  for  future  teachers 
but  for  society  girls  to  go  to  college,  and 
it  is  significant  how  often  the  announce- 
ments of  fashionable  marriages  mention 
that  the  bride  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn 
Mawr,  Wellesley,  or  Vassar.  (5)  The 
close  interrelation  between  American  and 
Canadian  universities  owing  to  railway 
and  steamship  facilities.  Here  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  and  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  are  brought  into  an  inti- 
mate contact  which  must  have  important 
influences  on  both  sides. 

InUmaUional  Corrferenees  of  Great  Vabte 

There  was  a  unanimous  opinion  as  to 
the  importance  of  such  international 
Conferences  as  the  Anglo- American  Con- 
ference of  Professors  of  English,  and 
interchange  of  professors  and  other 
teachers  between  the  Empire  and  the 
United  States.  As  Professor  Nettleton 
of  Yale  said  in  his  address  at  Columbia 

Extract  from  report  of  yisit  to  America,  presented 
to  London  County  Council. 


on   ''Universities  and  the  International 
Mind": 

"  I  am  confident  that  there  is  one  league 
at  least  to  which  the  scholars  here  as- 
sembled would  give  common  allegiance 
and  that  is  an  intellectual  league  of 
nations  binding  scholars  alike  devoted  to 
the  quest  of  truth.  No  nation,  no 
university  in  these  days  lives  unto  itself 
alone.  Toward  such  larger  fellowship, 
toward  such  deeper  mutual  understand- 
ing and  goodwill  this  Conference  of 
British  and  Canadian  and  American 
scholars  directly  contributes." 

To  Stabilize  Our  Minds  and  Our 
Spirits 

"National  Garden  Week,"  April  20-26, 
is  promoted  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  The  purposes  of  the 
movement  are  thus  stated  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Winter,  president  of  the 
federation : 

"Perhaps  nothing  could  help  to  sta- 
bilize our  minds  and  spirits  in  this  very 
tumultuous  time  so  much  as  a  profound 
and  intimate  realization  of  the  steadiness 
of  the  universe  in  which  we  live — its  law, 
its  orderliness,  its  magnificent  long  pur- 
poses, and  occurrences.  The  Garden 
Movement  means  a  great  deal  more  than 
getting  a  little  plot  of  land  where  the  child 
or  the  grown-up  can  raise  a  few  sweet  peas 
or  radishes.  It  means  that  contact  with 
the  vitality  and  reliability  and  serenity  of 
nature,  of  purposes  and  fulfillment,  erf 
human  life  as  related  to  forces  infinitely 
greater  than  itself.  That's  the  reason  we 
club  women  are  backing  Garden  Week. 
We  believe  in  the  kind  of  activity  that 
links  itself  with  ordered  purpose — that 
sees  the  day  as  a  part  of  eternity." 


Latin  Americans  Will  Inspect  High- 
way Constnicti<Hi 

An  intensive  field  study  of  American 
highways  and  highway  transport  will 
be  made  during  the  coming  summer  by 
representatives  of  20  Latin-American 
countries.  The  party  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  Highway  Education  Board,  of 
which  Jno.  J.  Tigert,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  is  chairman. 
It  is  proposed  to  conduct  the  visitors  on 
a  tour  of  about  three  weeks  through 
several  of  the  States  which  have  been 
most  active  in  highway  construction. 

All  girls  who  enter  the  high  school  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  are  required  to  take  a 
course  of  10  weeks  in  home  nursing.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Oswego  Hospital  is 
the  instructor. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


ByJOHND.WOLCOTT 
Librarian,  Bureau  rf  Education 


Beard,  Harriet  E.  Safety  first  for  school 
and  home.  New  York,  The  Macmil- 
Ian  company,  1924.     viii,  223  p.     12<*. 

This  manual  aims  to  present  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  our  streets 
and  homes,  also  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions 
for  remedying  cooditions  that  cause  accidental  in- 
juries and  deaths  and  for  the  systematic  instruction 
and  training  of  children  during  the  years  when  their 
habits  are  being  formed. 

Caldwell,  Otis  W.,  and  Courtis, 
Stuart  A.  Then  and  now  in  educa- 
tion, 1845:  1923.  A  message  of  en- 
couragement from  the  past  to  the 
present.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N  Y., 
World  book  company,  1924.  ix,  400 
p.  iUus.,  plans,  facsims.,  tables,  diagrs. 
8**. 

The  material  here  given  makes  possible  a  com- 
parisoo  in  efBciency  between  the  public  schools  as 
they  were  75  years  ago  and  as  they  are  at  present. 
In  1845  what  was  probably  the  first  survey  on  a 
sdentiflc  ^}asis  of  an  American  school  system  was 
made  of  tiie  Boston  public  schools  by  subjecting 
the  pupils  to  uniform  written  examinations,  which 
were  scored  and  the  tabulated  results  published  in 
detaU.  These  results  showed  marked  deficiencies 
in  the  work  of  the  pupils,  and  as  a  consequence 
refbrms  in  school  procedure  were  recommended 
which  have  subsequently  all  been  adopted.  The 
questions  used  in  the  Boston  tests  of  1845  were 
recently  adjusted  to  modem  conditions  and  the 
revised  tests  applied  to  representative  school  sys- 
tems in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
outstanding  conclusions  firom  the  repetition  of  the 
tests  are  these;  (1)  Present-day  children  tend  to 
make  lower  scores  on  the  pure  memory  and  abstract 
skill  questions  and  higher  scores  on  the  thought  or 
meaningful  questions;  (2)  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  are  general  throughout  the  country;  and 
(3)  the  efficiency  of  present  instruction,  even  at  its 
best,  although  higher  than  in  1845,  is  still  far  from 
satisfEictory.  The  volume  is  equipped  with  an 
extensive  appendix  containing  full  documentary 
and  illustrative  material. 

Committee  on  the  war  and  the  re- 
ligious OUTLOOK.  The  teaching  work 
of  the  church.  New  York,  Associa- 
tion press,  1923.     ix,  309  p.     8**. 

The  final  volume  in  a  series  of  five  reports  issued 
by  the  Committee  on  the  war  and  the  religious  out- 
look, an  interdenominational  group  app<^ted  in 
1918,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Federal  council  of 
the  diurches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the  General 
war  time  commission  of  the  churches,  "to  consider 
the  state  of  religion  as  revealed  or  affected  by  the 
war,  with  special  reference  to  the  duty  and  oppor- 
tunity of  the  churches.' 

This  report  discusses  why  the  church  must  be  a 
teadier,  how  the  church  should  teach,  and  how 
organixe  its  teaching,  and  training  by  the  church 
for  Christian  leadership. 

Mateer,  Florence.  The  unstable  child; 
an  interpretation  of  psychopathy  as  a 
source  of  unbalanced  behavior  in 
abnormal  and  troublesome  children. 
New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company 
[1924]     xii,471p.     tables,  diagrs.     12°. 


The  thesis  of  this  volume  is  that  wrong  mental 
function,  or  psychopathy,  explains  why  a  child  acts 
erractically  when  heredity,  environment,  physical 
condition,  and  education  give  no  due  to  his  behavior. 
Mental  quality  in  a  child  may  be  deficient  while  his 
quantity  of  Intelligence  is  ncxmal  or  above.  The 
author  discusses  the  characteristics  of  psychopath 
givingconcrete  examples ,  and  shows  what  treatment 
is  1)est  adapted  to  redeem  the  children  who  are  thus 
afflicted. 

Melvin,  a.  Gordon.  The  professiomU 
training  of  teachers  for  the  Canadian 
public  schools  as  typified  by  Ontario. 
Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1923. 
212  p.     tables.     12*». 

Since  with  the  exception  of  Quebec  and  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  systems  of  teacher  trainmg  in 
the  different  Canadian  provinces  are,  on  the  whole, 
similar,  this  account  which  takes  Ontario  as  a  norm 
is  fairly  representative  for  the  whole  Dominion. 
The  book  gives  a  history  of  teacher  training  in 
Ontario  and  discusses  the  government,  personnel 
and  curriculum  of  Ontario  normal  schods,  also  their 
oontribation  to  the  general  problem  of  teacher 
training. 

McCracken,  Thomas  Cooke,  and  Lamb, 
Helen  Etta.  Occupational  informa- 
tion in  the  elementary  school.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Miffin 
company  [1923].  xiv,  250  p.  12°. 
(Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed. 
by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

Up  to  very  recently,  nearly  all  efforts  in  occupa- 
tional instruction  and  vocational  guidance  were 
ccmflned  to  pupils  of  seccmdary  school  age.  The 
authors  believe  that  vocational  guidance  should  be 
begun  in  the  kindergarten,  and  continued  through 
the  elementary  and  higher  schools,  and  have  pre- 
pared their  volume  to  meet  this  need.  Realizing 
that  large  numbers  of  our  pupils  leave  school  at 
about  the  sixth  grade,  they  undertake  to  show  what 
teachers  of  vocations  may  accomplish  in  the  schools 
up  to  this  point.  A  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
sorting,  selecting,  classifying,  and  describing  where 
to  find  and  how  to  get  the  needed  material  for 
the  occupational  information  instruction,  prpjeots 
for  which  have  been  previously  outlined. 

Newcomer,  Mabel.  Financial  statistics 
of  public  education  in  the  United 
States,  1910-1920.  A  report  reviewed 
and  presented  by  the  Educational 
finance  inquiry  commission  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  council  on 
education,  Washington,  D.  C.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1924. 
vii,  188  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8®.  (The 
Educational  finance  inquiry,  vol.  VI) 

A  general  demand  has  been  noted  from  various 
classes  of  inquirers,  especially  from  educators,  for 
authoritative  information  on  the  cost  of  public 
education,  so  presented  as  to  permit  comparisons 
between  the  states.  To  meet  such  need  thid  study 
presents  data  on  (1)  the  cost  of  education  compared 
\^ith  the  total  cost  of  government;  (2)  the  cost  of 
education  distributed  among  schools  of  different 
leveb;  (3)  educational  expenditures  analyzed  into 
capital  outlay,  interest,  and  current  expenses;  (4) 


sources  of  school  revenue:  and  (5)  the  school  debt. 
On  each  item  the  facts  are  given  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  for  each  state  individually.  In  addition, 
easy  and  accurate  comparisons  between  the  states 
are  insured  by  various  devices. 

Pennell,  Mary  E.,  and  Cusack,  Alice 
M.  How  to  teach  reading.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  com- 
pany [1923]  viii,  298  p.     12°. 

Roth  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  individual 
interested  in  increasing  his  reading  power  may  find 
in  this  book  practical  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  both  silent  and  oral  reading  habits.  The 
methods  here  recommended  are  based  on  the  scien- 
tific findings  of  modem  psychology. 

Smith,  Eugene  Randolph.  Education 
moves  ahead;  a  survey  of  progressive 
methods.  Boston,  The  Atlantic  month- 
ly press  [1924]  xiii,  145  p.  front., 
plates.     12°. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  president  of  the  Pro- 
gressive education  association,  and  has  had  much 
experience  in  applying  the  educational  methods 
which  this  organization  advocates.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  university, 
contributes  an  introduction  to  the  volume,  which 
aims  to  increase  the  co(q)eration  of  parents,  schoob, 
and  the  public  in  the  physical  and  moral  education- 
of  the  children. 

Swift,  Fletcher  Harper,  Graves, 
•  Richard  A.,  and  Tiegs,  Ernest  Wal- 
ter. Studies  in  public  school  finance. 
The  East:  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Minneapolis,  University 
of  Minnesota,  1923.  xi,  240  p.  tables 
(partly  fold.)  diagrs.  8°.  (Research 
publications  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota.    Education  series,  No.  2) 

This  monograph  is  one  of  a  aeries  of  studies  of 
systems  of  school  support  in  a  number  of  individual 
states.  These  studies  are  designed  to  supply  com- 
plete and  detailed  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  which 
scientiflc  principles  of  sdiool  finance  may  be  formu- 
lated and  thm  applied  to  aooompUsh  much-needed 
reforms  in  methods  of  school  administration.  The 
three  states  included  in  the  present  volume  offer 
many  interesting  and  suggestive  contrasts  and  simi- 
larities. They  are  similar  in  location,  in  number 
and  character  of  their  population,  in  industrial  de> 
velopm^it,  and  in  the  educational  status  of  their 
people.  The  children  residing  within  these  three 
states  constituted  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  total 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  the  United 
States  in  1920,  and  the  aggregate  expenditure  of 
these  three  states  in  the  same  year  was  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  amount  of  money  expended  oa 
public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Over  against 
these  similarities  are  marked  contrasts  in  the  school 
organisation  of  these  states. 

Yerkes,  Robert  M.,  and  Foster,  Jo- 
sephine Curtis.  A  point  scale  for 
measuring  mental  ability,  1923  revision. 
Baltimore,  Warwick  k,  York.,  inc.,  1923. 
vii,  219  p.     plates,  tables,  diagrs.     8®. 

In  this  new  edition  the  introductory  chapters  of 
the  first  edition  are  omitted  in  order  to  make  room 
for  new  material.  The  pre-adolesoent  scale  is  pre- 
sented essentially  as  at  first,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions and  the  addition  of  many  illustrative  responses. 
The  most  important  f  eatiu^  of  the  new  edition  is  the 
summary  reports  of  results  and  the  new  and  re- 
vised forms  or  standards  of  comparison  which  it  is 
now  possible  to  offer.  The  two  supplementary 
scales— adult  and  infant— are  also  fully  described. 
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Summer  Camp  for  Chicago 
Boys 

Camp  Rooseoelt  Maintained  under  Auspices 

of  City   Board  of  Educaiion.    Military 

Discipline,  Study,  and  Play 

By.  F.  L.  BEAL5 

Superoisor    Physical   Eiucaiion,    Chicago    Public 

High  Schoob 

THE  American  lad  wants  roniance. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  it, 
to  his  notion,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  is  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
gypsy,  close  to  the  heart  of  mother  na- 
ture, where  the  swift  running  stream  and 
the  heavy  underbrush  promise  excitement 
and  perhaps  danger.  The  fact  that  liv- 
ing out  beneath  the  skies  is  healthy  and 
beneficial  in  every  way  does  not  enter  the 
thought  of  Young  America,  but  that  fact 
is  impressed  on  the  mind  of  his  parent. 

Because  of  this  natural 
desire,  the  summer  camp 
has  sprung  into  existence 
and  now  occupies  a 
prominent  place  not  only 
in  the  lives  of  boys  but 
of  grown-ups  who  have 
caught  the  sport  of  the 
thing,  and  such  large 
numbers  are  now  camp- 
ing out  that  they  no 
longer  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge their  keen  de- 
light in  this  primitive 
form  of  diversion. 

Yet  camping  methods 
must  be  learned,  just  as 
anything  else.     It  is  not 
BufTicient    to    motor    or 
bicycle    or    hike   across 
country  until  a  beautiful 
spot  is  found,  and  then 
to   pitch   a    tent    there. 
The  matter  of  securing 
pure     drinking     water     must     first     be 
taken    into    consideration,    for    impure 
drinking  water  thoughtlessly   consumed 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  fatalities  to 
campers.     Drainage    and    proper    waste 
disposal  and  many  other  important  fac- 
tors enter  into  the  choosing  of  the  proper 
camp  site. 

For  a  group  of  boys  banding  together 
and  going  olit  on  a  camping  expedition, 
other  hazards  enter,  among  the  most  im- 
portant being  proi>er  supervision  of  such 
a  group.  A  great  many  boys  seem  to 
think  that  a  summer  camp  means  that 
they  will  play  all  day,  sit  up  all  night, 
eat  impossible  things,  try  to  do  things 
beyond  their  strength,  and  go  home  all 
cired  out. 

The  best  way  for  boys  to  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  camping  idea  is  to  join 
one  of  the  well-organized  camps  whose 


directors  look  carefully  into  all  of  the  im- 
portant necessary  details,  leaving  the 
boys  free  to  enjoy  themselves  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  carefully  safe- 
guarded. Camp  Roosevelt  is  such  a 
camp.  With  an  experience  of  five  suc- 
cessful years  behind  it,  during  which 
more  than  5,000  boys  have  become  Camp 
Roosevelt  boys,  this  camp  has  estab« 
lished  itself  as  a  boy-builder. 

Well-Ordered  Programs  for  Eoery  Day 

With  the  basis  of  military  training  and 
equipment  of  army  tents  and  accessories, 
Roosevelt  has  in  it  the  fiber  that  makes 
for  days  and  weeks  full  of  fun  of  the  right 
kind,  and  it  means  well-handled  and  well- 
fed  boys  for  periods  of  from  two  to  seven 
weeks.  Roosevelt  boys  find  well-ordered 
programs  for  work  or  play  which  occupy 
them  from  morning  until  night  in  a 
worth-while  way.  A  summer  high  and 
elementary  school  occupies  the  mornings 


limner  uau  at  camp  uooseveu. 

of  the  boys,  and  there  are  out-of-door 
training,  games  of  every  kind,  swimming, 
drills,  hikes,  and  extended  field  work.  A 
boy  learns  to  appreciate  obedience,  be- 
cause he  learns  why  it  is  necessary,  and 
why  courtesy  and  good  comradeship  go 
hand  in  hand. 

Camp  Roosevelt  is  an  activity  of  the 
Chicago  public-school  system,  and  is 
aided  by  the  War  Department,  Red  Cross, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
other  national  organizations,  and  by 
public-spirited  business  and  professional 
men  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Camp 
Roosevelt  plan  for  developing  boys.  Be- 
cause of  this  support,  the  fee  which  boys 
are  required  to  pay  is  nominal,  thus  enab- 
ling many  boys  to  attend  who  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  courses  of  training.  The  camp  is 
located  near  Laporte,  Ind. 


American  Equipment  is  an 
Example  and  Inspiration 

Chilean  Educator  After  Visiting  UnMed 
States  is  Conscious  of  Deficiencies  in 
Facilities  of  National  Pedagogical  IndiMt 

By  MAXIMIUANO  SAlj\S  MARCHAN 

Vice  Presiienl  Chilean  National  EdueatUnal 

Associaiion 

'TpHE  Pedagogical  Institute  demands  a 
•*  home  in  accord  with  the  function  it 
discharges,  which  will  permit  and  facilitate 
its  progress — not  a  luxurious  palace,  but 
an  attractive  building,  comfortable  and 
spacious,  where  it  may  care  for  and  im- 
prove the  health  of  its  students;  where 
the  medical  staff  can  exhibit  as  its  best 
implements,  the  gynmasium,  the  swim- 
ming pool,  and  the  playing  field. 

In  this  matter  we  should  obtain  in- 
spiration from  the  example  of  the  colleges 
and    universities   of  the 
United  States.    How  well 
the  North  American  edu- 
cators have  appreciated 
the  pentrating  influence 
of  the  school  building  and 
its  location,  on  the  minds 
of  the  students!    With- 
out magnificence,  incom- 
patible with    our   pov- 
erty, why  should  not  the 
Pedagogical  Institute 
Uve,  as  does  the  North 
American   school,  in    a 
homelike   building  with 
its    pictures,     flowering 
windows,  rest  rooms,  and 
rooms  for  consultation? 
Why    not  assist  in  the 
establishment    of   closer 
relations    between  pro- 
fessors and  students,  ac- 
centuating   more    the 
friendly  direction  or  col- 
laboration  by   the  addition   of  private 
rooms  for  the   professors   wherein  they 
can  receive  the  students  in  consultation? 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  library  which 
would  be  a  place  of  refuge,  inviting  to 
study  and  meditation,  free  from  the  noise 
of  passing?     Why  not  favor  the  expansive 
and  social  sentiments  of  youth,  directing 
them  toward  the  organization  of  sports, 
and   unions  for  cooperation   and  study 
clubs,  with  comfortable  rooms  in  which  to 
hold  their  meetings?     And,  finally,  with 
its  hall  of  honor,  where  the  students  meet 
daily,  why  should  there  not  be  a  tendency 
toward  high  spiritual  unity,  with  cere- 
monies of  a  social,  artistic,  and  scientific 
character? 

All  this  is  possible  and  it  is  all  lacking.— 
Reviata  de  Educacion  National,  Santiago  de 
Chile. 
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Evening  Study  in  any  Subject 
Desired 

Bufalo,  N.  y.,  Aitdts  May  Have  Efficient 
Instruction  for  the  Asking*  Home  Making, 
Citizenship,  and  Business  Subjects  Popular 

ADULT  education  classes  in  Buflfalo 
(N.  Y.)  have  registered  104,000 
pupils  during  the  past  6  j'ears,  an  average 
of  more  than  17,000  a  year.  Figures  from 
the  annual  report  for  1923,  recently 
issued,  indicate  that  in  the  course  of  that 
year  1  out  of  every  15  persons  in  Buffalo 
over  16  years  of  age  undertook  a  program 
of  self-improvement  made  possible  by  the 
adult  classes. 

The  Buffalo  Department  of  Education 
names  two  causes  for  the  large  adult  en- 
rollment— "advertising"  and  ** satisfied 
customers."  For  a  week  or  more  before 
the  school  term  begins, 
advertisements  indicat- 
ing the  opportunities 
offered  in  the  extension 
schools  are  inserted  in 
the  daily  and  foreign  lan- 
guage papers;  colored 
posters  are  distributed 
throughout  the  city,  es- 
pecially in  the  office  and 
factory  districts;  chil- 
dren in  day  schools  take 
home  printed  announce- 
ments of  the  courses; 
moving  picture  houses 
display  slides  announc- 
ing the  opportunities 
offered;  and  pupils  re- 
corded in  active  attend- 
ance the  previous  year 
receive  personal  invita- 
tions to  return,  mailed 
a  few  days  before  the 
term  opens. 

'^ Satisfied  customers"  in  the  extension 
courses  are  due  to  the  Buffalo  policy  of 
maintaining  classes  whenever  and  wher- 
ever sufficiently  large  groups  of  adults 
will  meet  for  instruction.  Fifteen  people 
may  constitute  a  sufficiently  large  group. 
The  aim  is  to  offer  any  subject  which  can 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  individual 
ability  and  talent.  To  this  end  advisory 
committees  elected  by  the  students  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  the  teachers,  fostering 
the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  which  is 
manifested  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
courses,  in  the  units  of  study,  and  in  the 
location  and  hour  of  the  classes.  The 
location  is  always  that  best  suited  to  the 
convenience  of  the  pupils,  be  it  school, 
home,  shop,  factory,  hospital,  hotel, 
mission,  or  neighborhood  house. 

However  experienced  in  other  lines, 
teachers  are  not  employed  for  the  depart- 
ment of  adult  education  until  they  have 


had  special  training  for  work  with 
immigrants.  About  50  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  are  recruited  from  the  day- 
school  force.  The  others  are  chosen 
from  any  source  that  can  furnish  persons 
fitted  by  preparation,  experience,  and 
personality.  The  claim  is  made  that 
"Technical  instruction  given  is  equal  to 
that  offered  in  institutions  of  technology. 
The  instructors  are  teachers  plus.  They 
are  trained  technicians,  men  of  practical 
experience  in  the  field,  who  have  actually 
met  and  solved  the  problems  which  the 
pupils  have  met  or  will  have  to  meet." 

NeeJs  of  StuJenis  Recognized  in  Courses 

Courses  organized  in  accordance  with 
the  present  demands  of  students  are  as 
follows:  Home  making;  immigrant  edu- 
cation; commercial  and  business  subjects 
including     stenography,     typing,     book- 


Military  Formation  at  Camp  Roosevelt. 

keeping,  investments,  journalisn^,  and 
realty;  academic  courses;  physical  edu- 
cation; technical,  vocational,  and  trade 
improvement  studies;  and  citizenship. 

Many  of  the  home-making  courses  are 
conducted  in  the  afternoons  at  a  time 
and  place  convenient  to  housekeepers. 
As  social  neighborhood  units,  these 
classes  exert  a  large  Americanizing  in- 
fluence. Work  done  in  them  comprises 
designing,  making,  remodeling  or  cutting 
down  of  clothing,  and  every  phase  of 
buying,  preparing,  and  serving  food. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  making 
education  easy  to  get,  stenography, 
typing,  and  book-keeping  courses  are 
organized  in  elementary  school  buildings 
to  serve  the  convenience  of  those  who 
can  not  attend  classes  in  the  high  schools. 

The  most  recent  business  courses  to  be 
added  by  request  are  those  in  invest- 
ments, journalism,  and  realty.     The  class 


in  journalism  composes,  edits,  arranges, 
and  prints  the  student  organ  '*The 
Night  Hutchinson."  The  realty  course 
comprehends  the  ethics  and  legal  require- 
ments relating  to  every  type  of  real 
estate  transaction,  as  well  as  the  details 
of  making  contracts  and  searches,  draw- 
ing up  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.  Eighty 
students  are  in  attendance. 

Every  week  2,833  night  school  students 
are  using  swimming  pools  and  gym- 
nasiums for  recreation  and  health  build- 
ing. All  classes  are  instructed  by  trained 
teachers.  Every  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool  is  in  use. 

According  to  a  recent  canvas  more 
than  4,000  students  in  the  adult  education 
classes  received  advance  in  wages  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  extension  work. 
Many  students  finding  that  experience 
is  a  hard,  expensive,  and  sometimes  a 
poor  teacher,  study  to 
advance  themselves  in 
the  vocation  in  which 
they  are  employed; 
other  students  seek  to 
provide  themselves  with 
another  vocational  re- 
source to  insure  against 
change  in  trade  condi- 
tions. Immigrant  edu- 
cation classes,  with  an 
enrollment  next  in  size 
to  the  home-making 
classes,  each  year  teach 
4,000  to  6,000  inmii- 
grants  to  read,  write,  or 
speak  the  En^h  lan- 
guage. Graduates  from 
the  citizenship  school 
are  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship without  further 
examination  of  their 
educational  quali- 
fications. 

The  British  Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology,  whose  teaching  staff  is 
said  to  '^embrace  the  finest  scientific 
intellects  of  the  day,"  will  give  two  post- 
graduate scholarships  of  £300  each  for 
students  from  the  universities  of  each  of 
the  Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India. 
The  selection  of  the  students  will  be  made 
in  the  manner  chosen  by  the  Premiers  of 
the  respective  Dominions.  The  funds 
for  the  scholarships  came  from  "private 
friends." 

Scientific  salesmanship  as  applied  to 
life  insurance  is  taught  by  Columbia 
University  in  one  of  its  extension  courses. 
Actual  practice  in  selling  insurance  is 
required  of  the  students,  as  well  as  study 
of  the  most  approved  methods  of  modern 
salesmanship. 
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Maryland's  Bureau   of  Child 
Hygiene 

Effeditt    Work  for    Expectant    Mothers, 

Infants,  and  Preschool  Children,    People 

Reached  in  Every  Available  Way 

MORE  THAN  HALF  of  the  children 
beginning  their  first  year's  school- 
ing in  Maryland  are  handicapped  by  some 
condition  due  to  impairment  of  vision, 
tonsil  and  adenoid  growths,  rickets,  den- 
tal decay,  or  other  defects,  from  which 
they  ought  to  have  been  freed  years  be- 
fore, according  to  a  recent  bulletin  issued 
by  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Health. 

The  preschool  child  who  has  passed  in- 
fancy has  been  neglected.  Few  children 
die  during  this  period,  as  compared  with 
the  appalling  loss  of  infants  who  die 
before  reaching  the  age  of  12  months;  but 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  7  many  serious 
physical  defects  develop  and  health  hab- 
its, which  may  persist  through  life  and 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  a  child's 
success  of  failure,  are  formed. 

Taking  the  stand  that  when  the  people 
of  Maryland  know  how  much  more  can 
be  done  to  lay  the  foundation  for  healthy 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  young  chil- 
dren they  will  see  to  it  that  proper  meas- 
ures are  put  into  practice,  the  State  bu- 
reau of  child  hygiene  uses  every  oppor- 
tunity to  give  publicity  to  better  mater- 
nity and  to  better  child-health  care.  A 
series  of  simple  talks  for  mothers  about 
themselves  and  their  children,  published 
in  a  metropolitan  daily  and  reprinted, 
in  many  county  papers,  brought  a  grati- 
fying response.  County  fairs  attract  a 
large  and  representative  attendance  and 
enable  the  bureau  to  establish  another 
contact  with  the  rural  child  not  readily 
reached  by  ordinary  methods.  An  effec- 
tive object  lesson  is  a  "health  mobile," 
showing  by  means  of  a  child-health 
exhibit  the  value  of  physical  examination 
of  children.  An  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  careful  examination  of  young  children, 
the  mothers  are  advised  as  to  defects  dis- 
covered, and  their  children  are  referred 
to  the  family  physi«ians  for  further 
treatment. 

To  keep  mothers  and  children  well  and 
to  detect  incipient  illness  and  defects  not 
previously  brought  to  the  attention  of 
doctors,  the  bureau  is  helping  various 
counties  organize  permanent  conferences 
for  mothers  and  children.  Expectant 
mothers,  infants,  and  preschool  children 
are  the  three  groups  for  which  special 
provision  is  made.  The  last-named  group 
is  eagerly  sought  out.  Advice  is  given 
the  parents  on  the  proper  food,  hours  of 
sleep,  exercise,  care  of  the  teeth,  and 
other  matters.  Children  and  mothers  are 
sent  to  their  own  physicians  if  it  is  found 
necessary. 


New  Kinda-garten  Journal  Soon  to 
Appear 

A  new  educational  journal  will  make  its 
appearance  in  September,  1924,  sponsored 
by  the  International  Kindergarten  Union. 
This  journal  will  be  devoted  to  the  needs 
of  childhood  education  and  wiW  contain 
articles  upon  various  phases  of  preschool 
education  as  well  as  upon  the  problems  of 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

The  editor  in  chief  will  be  Miss  May 
Murray  who  has  been  editor  of  the 
"Kindergarten — First  Grade"  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Miss  Murray  will  be  as- 
sisted by  a  coDMnittee  of  leading  kinder- 
garten and  primary  teachers.  A  section 
will  be  devoted  to  practical  suggestions 
for  class  room  work,  which  will  be  fully 
illustrated.  Among  the  other  materials 
which  it  will  contain  will  be  found  the 
records  of  activities  and  procedings  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union. — 
Mary  G,  Waite. 


Teeth  of  Alaskan  Natives  Receive 
Attention 

In  its  work  in  Alaska  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
give  systematic  attention  to  the  dental 
needs  of  the  natives.  By  means  of  its 
ship  Boxer,  the  bureau  is  now  affording 
such  relief.  That  vessel  is  now  cruising 
in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  among  the 
passengers  is  a  dentist  (employed  by  the 
bureau)  whose  services  are  greatly  in 
demand. 
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Higher  Standards  for  Oregon 
Institutions 

Date  of  Going  into  E^ed  Postponed  until 
1926-27.  New  Standards  Substanlially 
Those  of  American  Council  of  Education 

T^EW  STANDARDS  prescribed  by  the 
•*-^  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  higher  institutions  of  Oregon  will 
go  into  effect  in  1926.  The  date  was  post- 
poned at  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  representatives  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  State.  The  standards 
now  in  operation  were  established  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  being  essentially 
those  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  of  the  North  Central 
and  West  Central  States  at  Salt  Lake  aty 
in  1910.  The  new  standards  are  with  ccr^ 
tain  modifications  identical  with  those 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  standards 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
about  two  years  ago. 

Oregon  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
in  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
authorized  by  law  to  accredit  colleges  and 
universities.  The  Oregon  law  of  1911 
provides  that  ''A  standard  college,  univer- 
sity, or  normal  school  is  one  that  shall  be 
standardized  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education."  Inspections  of  the  Ore- 
gon colleges  for  this  purpose  have  been 
conducted  by  Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock  and  Dr. 
S.  P.  Capen,  former  specialists  in  higher 
education  at  the  bureau,  and  by  Dr. 
Gteorge  F.  Zook,  who  now  holds  thisn 
position. 

The  following  institutions  at  present 
constitute  the  list  of  standard  institu- 
tions in  that  State:  University  of  Or^on, 
Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Reed  Col- 
lege, Willamette  University,  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, and  Linfield  College. 
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Stimulates  EiStablishment  <A  Librariet 
in  Rural  Schools 

Every  school  except  five  in  Robertson 
County,  Tenn.,  has  a  library.  This  is 
partly  the  result  of  a  contest  among  the 
counties  of  Tennessee  in  which  the  State 
department  of  education  and  the  State 
library  depository  jointly  offered  a  teach- 
ers* library  to  the  county  having  the 
largest  number  of  school  libraries.  Rob- 
ertson County  made  the  best  record  and 
won  the  prize.  The  teachers*  library, 
which  contains  many  of  the  latest  l>ooks 
on  education,  has  been  placed  in  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent.  In  the 
course  of  the  contest  the  various  schools 
held  entertainments  and  used  the  money 
to  buy  books. 
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Next  Forward  Steps  in 
Education 

At  Least  One-Fourth  the  Children  in  Rural  Schools  Improfy 

erly  Housed  and  Poorly  Taught.    A   Year  or  Two  Behind  City 

Children    of   Same    Ages,    Hindered   by    Narrow    Objectives, 

Larger  Unit  of  Organization  Required 


Clinical  Teachers 
Curriculum 
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Fashioris  Come  and  Go  in  Teaching  as  in  Other  Things,    Too 

Little  Personal  Contact  in  Present  Day  Methods,     Danger  of 

Losing   Touch  with  Art  of  Medical  Practice  in  the  Pursuit  of 

Medical  Science 


A' 


By  FRANK  PIERREPONT  GRAVES 
Sitde  Commissioner  of  Eittcaiion  for  New  York, 

BOUT  one-fourth  of  the  total  rural-school  enrollment 
and  45  per  cent  of  the  rural  teaching  corps  are  housed 
in  one-room  schools  of  the  crudest  sort.  There  are 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  one-room  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  fairly  large  percentage  of  them 
were  constructed  at  least  40  years 
ago,  despite  the  fact  that  school  archi- 
tecture and  equipment  have  been  ad- 
vancing by  leaps  and  bounds  during 
that  time.  Four-fifths  of  them  have  no 
provision  for  heating  and  ventilation,  ex- 
cept the  old  un jacketed  stove  and  the 
rickety  windows,  respectively,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  buildings  are  not  properly 
lighted.  In  at  least  90  per  cent  the  seat- 
ing is  poor  and  unadjustable,  and  often 
where  the  seats  could  be  arranged  to  suit 
the  pupil  this  has  never  been  given  con- 
sideration. Where  in  the  cities  some 
four-fifths  of  the  teachers  have  had  at 
least  the  minimum  amount  of  standard 
training — that  is,  two  years  beyond  the 
high  school — in  the  country  less  than 
one-twentieth  have  so  qualified;  and  the 

turnover  in  rural  teachers  each  year  is  just  about  50  per  cent. 
In  general,  the  country  districts  can  rarely  secure  any  ex- 
cept the  youngest,  most  immature,  and  least  experienced 
young  women  for  their  schools.  The  better  class  of  teachers, 
attracted  by  improved  living  conditions,  assured  tenure,  larger 
salaries,  professional  companionship,  and  opportunities  for 
growth  and  promotion,  are  largely  drained  off  into  the  cities. 
As  a  natural  result,  scholastic  progress  in  the  rural  schools  is 
greatly  handicapped,  and,  on  the  average,  children  of  the  same 
age  are  at  least  a  year  or  two  behind  those  in  the  cities.  More- 
over, in  innumerable  instances  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  the 
farm  children,  however  bright,  to  secure  a  high-school  training, 
for  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  anywhere  in  their  neighborhood 
and  no  facilities  are  available  for  board  or  transportation. 


T 


"C^DUCATION  proposes  to  confer  on 
•*-'  man  the  highest  improvement  of 
which  his  body,  his  mind,  and  his  soul 
are  capable,  with  a  view  to  secure  his 
well-being,  to  fit  him  for  society,  and  to 
prepare  him  for  a  better  world.  Hence, 
general  education  is  divided  into  three 
branches  —  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  the  last  including  religious  train- 
ing. The  first  aims  at  health,  strength, 
and  beauty ;  the  second  at  mental  power 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and 
the  third  at  piety,  justice,  goodness, 
and  wisdom. — C.  Marcel. 


Portion  of  an  address  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,    National 
Education  Association.  Chicago,  February  26,  1924. 
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By  HARVEY  GUSHING.  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Surgery,  Medical  School  of  Hartofd  University 

HERE  ARE  FASHIONS  in  teaching,  like  fashions  in 
other  things,  and  one  must  conform  or  be  regarded  as 
out  of  date,  even  though,  after  all,  we  may  reach  our 
destination  whether  we  ride  side-saddle  or  ride  astride.  Just 
now,  for  example,  in  our  medical  schools  the  "didactic  lecture" 

is  taboo — as  much  out  of  style   as  the 

crinoline  cir  the  bustle,  admirably  adapted 
as  they  were  to  conceal  the  defects  of 
certain  figures.  The  cut  of  our  garments 
for  the  most  part  is  determined  for  us  by 
some  unknown  authorities  in  London  or 
Paris  for  dire  purposes  of  their  own.  We 
may  cling  to  our  old  underwear,  but  out- 
wardly we  must  adopt  the  particular  de- 
sign and  frills  others  have  thought  becom- 
ing, or  be  smiled  at.  So  it  is  with  the 
fashions  of  teaching,  and  who  first  put  the 
taboo  on  lecturing  was  probably  some  one 
in  authority  incapable  of  holding  the  at- 
tention of  a  group  of  students  by  this 
method.  I  am  glad  of  this  for  I,  too,  am 
similarly  defective,  but  feel,  nevertheless, 
if  we  wait  long  enough  that  the  didactic 
lecture,  perhaps  under  another  name,  will 
return  some  day  to  popular  favor  as  inevitably  as  the  short  skirt. 
The  trouble  is  that  individuality  is  now  submerged;  our 
teaching,  like  our  dress,  must — to  use  a  greatly  abused  word — 
be  standardized,  as  though  our  schools  were  factories.  There  is 
much  that  a  present-day  medical  student  might  envy  in  the 
opportunities  offered  to  a  young  man  of  a  century  ago,  ap- 
prenticed to  such  a  person,  let  us  say,  as  Nathan  Smith,  with  the 
chance  to  get  at  the  outset  an  intimate  knowledge  of  people  and 
of  people's  maladies;  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  sickroom 
with  the  master  while  driving  him  in  his  gig  as  he  went  on  his 
distant  house-to-house  rounds;  to  have  his  collateral  reading 
directed;  and  subsequently  to  take  a  short  course  somewhere 
in  the  so-called  fundamentals  and  get  his  degree.  In  our 
present-day  schools,  not  only  is  this  process  reversed,  but  the 

Read  before  the  Annual  Congress  on  Medical  Education.  Medical  Licensure, 
Public  Health  and  Hospitals,  Chicago,  March  3,  1924.  Reprinted  by  permission 
from  Journal  of  American  Medical  Association. 
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Nathan  Smiths,  if  there  are  any,  scarcely 
know  even  the  names  of  their  many 
pupils,  whom  perforce  they  meet  in  a  class- 
room so  crowded  thit  the  elbow-to-ellDOw 
method  of  teaching  and  learning  is  no 
longer  possible. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  personal  influence  of 
the  teacher  has  largely  become  swamped, 
and  we  try  vainly  to  atone  for  this  by 
juggling  with  the  curriculum,  forgetful 
that  no  two  instructors  in  any  two  schools 
can  possibly  reach  students  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  methods;  and  that  no 
two  students  get  their  inspiration,  such 
as  it  is,  in  the  same  way  out  of  their 
particular  school  or  its  individual  in- 
structors. 

Research  Required,  as  Well  as  Instrudion 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  diflBculty. 
Those  unknown  people  who  set  the  fash- 
ions and  who  determine  the  proper  num- 
ber of  pupils  that  are  to  be  taught,  and 
the  distribution  of  their  hours,  and  the 
way  they  should  be  instructed  and  how 
they  should  be  examined  and  graded,  ex- 
pect something  else  than  instruction; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  wield  a  big  stick 
labeled  "Research,"  which  strikes  terror 
to  the  rabbit  heart  of  many  a  hard- 
driven  and  underpaid  teacher,  not  all  of 
whom  can  daresay,  as  Roland  the  physicist 
said  when  asked  what  he  did  with  his  un- 
dergraduate students:  *'I  neglect  them." 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  strive  for  an  ideal, 
but  futile  to  seek  the  impossible.  Re- 
cently a  surgical-teaching  position  in  a 
well-known  hospital  was  to  be  filled,  and 
those  appointed  to  choose  a  candidate 
were  told  that  he  must  have  at  least  the 
following  seven  qualifications:  (1)  He 
must  be  a  ''researcher"  (God  save  the 
mark!);  (2)  he  must  be  able  to  inoculate 
others  with  a  spirit  for  research;  (3)  he 
must  be  a  tried  teacher;  (4)  he  must  be 
a  capable  administrator  of  his  large  staff 
and  department;  (5)  he  must,  of  course, 
be  a  good  operating  surgeon;  (6)  he  must 
be  cooperative;  (7)  he  must  have  high 
ideals,  social  standing,  and  an  agreeable 
wife.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  person. 
Any  one  or  two  of  these  qualities,  if 
sufficiently  outstanding,  might  be  enough 
to  justify  an  appointment,  provided  a 
junior  staff  makes  up  for  the  others. 
This  institution  has  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  one,  and  may  well  be. 

Experience  Confirms  Old-Fashioned  Views 

Being  in  the  confessional,  I  must  admit 
after  this  preamble  that  I  have  no  very 
definite  convictions  on  the  subject  the 
chairman  of  this  conference  has  pressed 
me  to  discuss — *'the  methods  that  should 
be  pursued  in  educating  a  medical  stu- 
dent"— and  the  more  years  I  spend  in 
the  business,  the  greater  diffidence  I  feel 


in  expressing  any  views  whatsoever. 
Such  as  they  are,  those  which  I  now 
think  I  hold  are  almost  certain  to  be 
regarded  as  old  fashioned,  if  not  reaction- 
ary, which  is  embarrassing. 

Teachers  More  Important  than  Systems 

I  presume  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
is  no  different  from  most  medical  schools 
in  that  no  faculty  menber  is  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  curriculum  and,  as 
a  result,  about  every  three  years  some 
one  protests  with  sufficient  energy  to 
force  on  his  reluctant  colleagues  some 
radical  changes.  It  may  be  likened  to  a 
game,  with  the  curriculum  the  ball,  the 
preclinical  teachers  reinforced  by  the  de- 
partment of  public  health  on  one  side, 
the  clinical  teachers  on  the  other,  very 
little  scoring  of  late  years  having  been 
done  by  the  latter.  It  is  a  game  which 
will  never  be  over,  and  just  what  the 
curricular  score  may  be  at  the  moment 
does  not  appear  to  make  any  great  dif- 
ference: for,  provided  a  school  secures  the 
best  available  teachers  for  its  various  de- 
partments and  at  the  same  time  selects 
its  students  with  care,  and  not  too  many 
of  them,  the  product  seems  to  be  pretty 
much  the  same,  whatever  the  system — or 
lack  of  it. 

Students  can  be  well  grounded  through 
the  medium  of  any  course.  I  look  back 
with  a  good  deal  of  amusement  on  the 
discussions  I  used  to  have  with  one  of 
my  colleagues  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
against  whom  I  was  bidding  for  some 
additional  hours  for  an  extracurricular 
exercise  that  I  had  offered  in  operative 
surgery.  He  had  offered  a  course  in 
surgical  pathology  for  the  same  hours, 
and  the  discussion  usually  ended  up  with 
his  saying  that  he  could  teach  the  whole 
of  medicine  with  his  subject  as  a  starting- 
point.  I,  of  course,  replied  that  I  thought 
I  could  do  the  same.  He  was  an  enthusi- 
astic teacher  of  his  subject,  as  I  hope 
that  I  was  of  mine,  but  I  was  the  one  to  be 
humiliated,  for  my  much-cherished  course 
is  no  longer  given.  Something  else,  prob- 
ably better,  now  takes  its  place  in  Balti- 
more, which  is  probably  just  as  well;  but 
the  point  of  the  story  is  that  we  may  both 
in  a  way  have  been  right  in  thinking  that 
medicine  may  be  successfully  taught 
with  any  course  as  a  central  i>oint  of 
radiation. 

Ctirricular  Changes  Difficult  in  Old  Schools 

In  any  old  and  established  school 
the  curriculum  inevitably  becomes  hide- 
bound. To  make  a  change  anywhere 
requires  a  delicate  surgical  operation  un- 
der general  narcosis,  and  it  is  usually 
found  difficult  to  close  the  wound  and 
secure  primary  healing.  Experiments  of 
this  sort  are  only  possible  with  a  new 
school   which    has   a   young   and   elastic 


skin.  Consequently,  the  long-sufferiDg 
'*  Curriculum  Committee  "  of  older  schools 
is  apt  to  become  a  most  conservative 
body,  for  otherwise  many  hours  must  be 
expended  in  persuading  the  collegiate 
family  that  anop)eration  is  necessary,  and 
afterwards  in  dressing  with  salves  the 
painful  wounds  which  have  been  made. 
With  this  we  are  all  familiar,  and  it  is 
usually  due  to  the  effort  to  insert  some- 
thing new  rather  than  to  remove  some- 
thing unnecessary  from  under  the  greatly 
stretched  curricular  skin. 

Consider  Individual  Teacher  in  Determining 
Sequence 

Meanwhile,  we  have  become  fairly 
well  accustomed  to  the  view  that  sub- 
jects beginning  with  the  study  of  mor- 
phology and  ending  with  the  clinical 
specialties  must  be  taught  in  a  given  se- 
quence. So  far  as  the  curriculum  is  con- 
cerned, our  discussions  in  faculty-meeting 
are  given  over  largely  to  the  struggle  for 
elbow-room  between  established  courses, 
of  which  there  are  too  many.  Never,  so 
far  as  I  recall,  has  such  a  topic  arisen  as 
the  comparative  abilities  of  the  teachers 
to  give  inspiration,  whatever  their  sub- 
ject: whether  John  Doe,  who  happens  to 
be  Professor  of  Anything-you-will,  is  not 
perhaps  the  best  man  because  of  his  per- 
sonality, ideals,  broad  views,  and  wide 
experience  to  meet  the  entering  students 
for  a  series  of  exercises,  lectures,  or  clinics 
as  he  will,  which  would  make  clear  what 
lies  before  them  in  the  great  profession 
they  have  entered,  and  how  they  can  get 
the  most  out  of  it  and  contribute  the 
most  to  it.  Far  better  if  Prof.  John  Doe 
should  happen  to  be  the  anatomist  or 
biologist,  but  we  are  to-day  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  these  men  no  longer  have 
had  experience  in  the  field  of  work — 
medical  practice — which  the  majority  of 
students  enter  our  schools  with  the  inten- 
tion of  pursuing. 

Contact  with  Practitioners  Postponed  too  Long? 

There  was  a  time,  a  generation  ago, 
after  our  more  progressive  schools  first 
adopted  a  four-year  requirement,  when 
from  the  beginning  of  their  course  stu- 
dents came  under  the  influence  of  teachers 
whose  point  of  view  was  colored  by  the 
fact  that  they  at  the  same  time  were  en- 
gaged, or  had  been  once  engaged,  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession;  and  in  one 
sense  we  have  now,  in  this  respect,  un- 
consciously gone  back  to  the  two-year 
standard.  It  is  excellent  for  those  rare 
and  superior  students  who  look  forward 
to  a  pure  science  career;  but  we  may  have 
a  good  many  doubts  about  the  advantage 
to  the  others  who  represent  95  per  cent 
of  the  class.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean 
to  suggest  a  return  to  the  former  system, 
( Continued  on  page  1S7.) 
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Department  of  Superintendence 
at  Chicago 

No  Other  City  Offers  Such  Satisfactory  Facilities.    Program  Less 

Oratorical  and  More  Professional  and  Practical.    Rural  Education 

Prominent  in  General  Meetings 

By  KATHERINE  M.  COOK 
Chief  Rural  Edueaiion  Dhision,  Bureau  of  Education 


CHICAGO  AGAIN,  after  trying 
Cleveland  as  a  meeting  place  for 
the  annual  gathering  of  educators 
who  make  up  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence and  its  allied  associations.  Chi- 
cago, with  the  atmosphere  of  hospitality 
and  ease  of  meeting  friends  from  every- 
where which  only  centralized  hotel  con- 
ditionsy  commodious  lobbies,  and  Peacock 
Alley — especially  Peacock  Alley — make 
possible  I  No  trouble  about  finding  one's 
friends  whether  from  Broadway  or  Main 
Street.  They  all  come  sometime  during 
the  day  (usually  most  of  the  time)  to  the 
Congress  lobby. 

Chicago  Offers  Advantages  Par  ExcellerKe 

If  there  is  another  city  with  an  audito- 
rium so  satisfactory  from  the  standpoints 
of  ease  of  hearing  and  comfort  of  accom- 
modations for  a  large  group,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  has  not  yet 
found  it.  Most  people  go  to  department 
meetings  to  hear  addresses;  to  meet  with 
committees;  for  the  intimate  discussion 
that  small  or  even  individual  conferences 
afford,  and  the  inspiration  which  comes 
from  meeting  fellow  workers  and  with  them 
exchanging  ideas.  To  all  such  Chicago 
offers  advantages  par  excellence.  Un- 
doubtedly, meetings  are  better  attended, 
there  is  less  moving  about,  less  strain  nec- 
essary to  enable  one  to  hear,  fewer  hur- 
ried walks  necessary  from  meeting  to 
meeting.  Two  large  hotels  and  an  audi- 
torium practically  under  one  roof,  with  at 
least  a  dozen  additional  hotels  and  plenty 
of  cafes  and  restaurants  within  easy  reach; 
inexpjensive  cab  service,  combined  with 
the  central  location  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
make  it  the  most  satisfactory  meeting 
place  so  far  given  us. 

Exhibits  Scattered  and  Hard  to  Find 

For  all  but  the  exhibitors !  There  is 
the  fly  in  the  ointment.  Exhibits  this 
year  were  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  some 
excellently  located,  others  in  small  rooms 
or  suites  more  or  less  inaccessible  to  the 
passing  throng.  Probably  fewer  people 
than  usual  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  and  purchasing 
from  the  store  of  materials  on  exhibition. 


One  could  always  find  an  exhibit  if  his  in- 
terest were  aroused  and  he  looked  for  it, 
but  the  casual  observer  browsing  around 
merely  to  see  what  he  can  see — what's 
what  and  what  isn't  what  in  school  equip- 
ment— did  not  have  as  profitable  a  time 
as  usual.    Neither  did  the  exhibitors. 

President  Payson  Smith's  program  was 
of  unusual  interest  and  significance;  less 
oratorical,  more  practical  and  professional 
in  tone.  The  sectional  ^jrograms  were  in 
the  main  devoted  to  reports  of  committees 
working  on  special  problems,  to  discus- 
sion of  the  results  of  definite  plans  of  pro- 
cedure or  experimentation,  to  description 
and  the  application  of  progressive  ideas  in 
educational  practice  and  the  like. 

Both  general  and  sectional  meetings 
were  well  attended  throughout;  some 
few,  like  that  of  Thursday  morning's  cur- 
riculum discussion,  to  overflowing.  The 
large  attendance  at  the  last  general  ses- 
sion indicated  more  strongly  than  any 
other  factor  perhaps  the  professional  at- 
titude of  those  who  attended  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  quality  of  the  program 
offered.  The  general  tone  of  the  whole 
meeting  was  optimistic,  reiterating  faith 
in  education  and  the  present  organization 
of  school  courses.  There  was,  however, 
no  dearth  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
school  people  of  danger  points  in  the  edu- 
cational pathway  as  well  as  weaknesses 
in  organization  and  practice  which  must 
be  overcome. 

Plea  for  Improvement  in  Rural  Education 

Rural  education  had  consideration  of 
prominence  on  the  general  program;  an 
address  by  Doctor  Graves,  of  New  York, 
indicated  the  dignity  and  import  of  the 
subject  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
planned  the  program.  Doctor  Graves 
urged  the  extension  of  modern  school 
methods,  courses,  and  curricula  to  rural 
schools  in  a  strong  plea  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  education  through  larger 
units  of  organization,  equalization  of 
funds,  and  centralization  of  schools. 

Combined  with  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence and  meeting  at  the  same 
time  is  the  Department  of  Rural  Educa- 
tion.    The  majority  of  those  attending 


the  latter  are  members  of  both  organiza- 
tions and  equally  .interested  in  both. 
The  rural  department  meetings,  both 
general  and  sectional,  were  notable  for 
the  quality  of  the  discussions  as  well  as  for 
size  of  attendance.  Scholarly  papers,  re- 
ports of  scientifically  conducted  studies, 
and  a  high  degree  of  professional  spirit 
characterized  the  meetings.  No  better 
indication  is  needed  of  the  developing  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  rural  edu- 
cation and  of  professionalism  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  this  field  than  the 
constantly  increasing  attendance  at  rural 
department  meetings.  Within  the  mem- 
ory of  most  of  us  a  mere  handful  of 
county  superintendents  or  rural  super- 
visors attended  sessions  of  the  depart- 
ment. Indeed,  only  a  few  of  them  had 
sufiScient  professional  preparation  to  en- 
able them  to  profit  by  such  meetings,  or 
salaries  large  enough  to  afford  to  attend 
them.  But  as  the  effort  to  professionalize 
country  schools  grows  in  strength  and  im- 
portance and  country  people  realize  the 
necessity  of  securing  soUnd  administra- 
tive organization  and  professional  man- 
agement for  their  schools,  more  and  more 
they  think  of  them  as  city  people  have 
long  thought  of  theirs,  namely  as  organi- 
zations which  call  for  specialized  and  pro- 
fessional management,  to  be  conducted  by 
men  and  women  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
bilities entrusted  to  them.  With  the  de- 
mand for  better  rural  schools,  attendance 
at  the  Rural  Department  of  Education 
grows.  The  programs  improve  in  quality 
and  professional  enthusiasm  in  this  field 
increases. 

There  were  the  usual  diversions  in  the 
way  of  breakfasts,  dinners,  luncheons, 
and  local  theater  attractions.  Chicago 
teachers  and  various  local  associations 
and  clubs  extended  hospitalities  through 
rest  rooms,  teas,  and  the  like.  The 
Winship  luncheon,  which  crowded  the 
large  gold  room,  was  one  of  the  events 
of  the  meeting  in  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Many  took  advantage  of  the  abundant 
opportunities  offered  to  visit  schools  car- 
rying on  unusual  types  of  experimental 
work  in  Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  Win- 
netka  and  Detroit  systems  were  among 
the  most  popular. 

Still  Near  the  Beginning  Notwith- 
standing Great  Progress 

In  medical  education  in  America,  the 
truly  excellent  is  still  exceptional.  We 
are  still  near  the  beginning,  in  the  opinion 
of  Abraham  Flexner,  secretary  General 
Education  Board.  Nevertheless,  no  nation 
in  the  world  has  within  the  past  10  or  12 
years  made  such  progress  in  the  organiza- 
tion, improvement,  and  financing  of 
medical  education  as  the  United  States. 
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Kindergarten  Progress  in  Two  Years 

Ordy  About  Ont-ninih  qf  iht  Children  Who  are  EMtitled  io  the  Benefit  of  Kindergarten 

now  Receive   ii.    Considerable  Increase   in  Kindergarten    Teaching   in  Institutions. 

Marked  Progress  in  Many  Western  States 

By  NINA  C.  VANDEWALKER 
Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


AN  INCREASE  of  44,881  in  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
kindergartens  of  the  United  States 
is  reported  for  the  biennium  from  1919- 
20  to  1921-22  by  the  statistical  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  This  in- 
crease includes  both  the  kindergartens  in 
the  public  schools  and  those  ''other  than 
public/'  The  increase  in  question  brings 
the  total  kindergarten  enrollment  of  the 
country  to  555,830.  Of  this  the  number 
enrolled  in  the  public-school  kinder- 
gartens is  500,807,  and  that  in  those 
"other  than  public"  55,023.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  4-6  years  in  the  United  States  is 
4,765,661.  The  number  enrolled  in  kin- 
dergartens is  11.7  per  cent  of  that  num- 
ber, in  1919-20  the  percentage  was  11. 
The  increase  mentioned  has  raised  this 
to  11.7. 

One  of  the  facts  deserving  of  comment  is 
the  surprisingly  large  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  the  kindergartens  "other 
than  public" — an  increase  of  25,340. 
This  does  not  include  the  1,779  children 
in  the  kindergartens  of  Hawaii,  nor  the 
300  of  those  in  Porto  Rico.  This  rep- 
resents more  than  the  increase  during 
the  two  years  in  question,  and  is  due  to  a 
more  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the 
kindergartens  of  this  type  than  had  been 
made  before.  Such  kindergartens  are 
found  in  every  State,  and  an  increase  in 
the  enrollment  is  found  in  all  but  four. 
The  largest  gains  in  enrollment  are  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  and  Ohio.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
increase  is  5,374;  in  New  York  4,763;  in 
Connecticut  2,099;  in  Illinois  1,372;  and 
in  Ohio  1,059.  In  each  of  seven  other 
States  the  gain  is  more  than  500.  The 
character  of  the  kindergartens  classed 
under  this  head  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  farther  on. 

In  the  public-school  kindergartens 
increases  in  the  enrollment  are  shown  in 
31  States,  and  losses  in  15.  The  2  remain- 
ing States  have  neither  gained  nor  lost. 
The  gains  total  26,635,  but  this  is  re- 
duced somewhat  by  the  losses  in  other 
states.  The  largest  numerical  gains  are 
as  follows:  Missouri,  5,369;  California, 
4,339;  Ohio,  2,707;  Michigan,  2,541; 
Minnesota,  1,811;  Illinois,  1,693;  Kansas, 
1,544;  Texas,  1,237.  From  the  stand- 
point of  relative  increase  the  palm  must 


be  given  to  Maryland.  In  1919-20  this 
State  had  but  4  kindergartens;  in  1922 
it  had  43.  This  increase  is  the  result  of 
recommendations  made  by  a  committee 
that  surveyed  the  schools  of  Baltimore 
as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  kinder- 
garten in  each  elementary  school. 

The  States  that  reported  losses  are 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Iowa,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
The  losses  are  all  small  excepting  in 
Colorado,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania.  It 
will  be  noted  that  3  of  these  states  are 
in  the  east,  3  in  the  south,  and  the 
remaining  9  in  the  west. 

In  this  group  of  Western  States  the 
kindergarten  had  not'  only  made  a  good 
beginning  but  in  many  it  had  made 
marked  progress.  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  kindergarten 
States  for  years.  Both  Colorado  and 
Iowa  made  marked  gains  in  the  preceding 
biennium.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume 
that  the  losses  shown  in  these  States  are 
temporary  only,  the  result  of  the  agri- 
cultural depression  throughout  the  west, 
and  that  the  losses  in  kindergarten 
enrollment  will  be  made  good  as  soon  as 
financial  conditions  improve. 

Increases  in  Southern  States  Significant 

In  view  of  the  situation  in  the  Western 
States  it  is  deserving  of  special  note  that 
all  but  three  of  the  Southern  States  show 
an  increase  in  kindergarten  enrollment. 
The  States  which  show  an  increase  are 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisianai 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 
The  increase  is  not  large,  to  be  sure — but 
the  fact  is  significant  since  the  kinder- 
garten has  heretofore  secured  but  a 
slight  foothold  in  the  South.  A  marked 
increase  is  apparent  also  in  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  kindergartens  "other  than 
public"  in  these  States.  In  Georgia  and 
Florida  there  is  a  small  loss  in  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  kindergartens,  but  an 
increase  in  that  of  the  kindergartens  of 
the  other  type.  Virginia  shows  a  loss 
in  the  enrollment  of  both  types  of  kinder- 
gartens. 

The  more  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  kindergartens  **  other  than 
public"   has   furnished   information   con- 


cerning these  not  available  before.  It 
shows  that  the  1,193  kindergartens  thus 
designated  fall  into  well-defined  groups. 
More  than  half  of  these  are  found  in 
institutions.  The  nature  of  these  and 
the  number  having  kindergartens  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Teacher-training  institutions,  102. 
(2)  Institutions  for  defective  and  de- 
pendent children:  For  the  blind,  19;  the 
deaf,  22;  the  dependent,  12;  the  backward, 
62.  (3)  Indian  schools,  24.  (4)  Private 
schools,  132.  (5)  Parochial  schools,  248. 
(6)  Orphanages,  109.     (7)   Hospitals,  14. 

A  second  group  is  philanthropic  in 
general  character.  The  nature  and  num- 
ber of  these  is  as  follows:  (1)  Association 
kindergartens,  173.  (2)  Mission  kinder- 
gartens, 76*  (3)  Social  settlement  kin- 
dergartens, 59.  (4)  Mill  or  factory  kin- 
dergartens, 28. 

A  third  group  consists  of  private  kin- 
dergartens as  such.  Of  these  there  are 
113. 

The  following  statistics  furnish  a  means 
of  rating  the  States  on  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  furnished  to  their  children  the 
opportunities  which  the  kindergarten 
offers.*  The  basis  for  this  is  the  per  cent 
of  children  from  4  to  6  years  enrolled  in 
kindergartens: 

Children  of    kindergarten  age  enrolled  in 
kindergartens. 


State. 


California 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Michigan 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Massachusetts.. 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Arizona 

Utah 

Maine 

Pennsylvania... 

Montana 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Louisiana 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota. . 

Kentucky 

Texas 

Florida 

Vermont 

Oregon 

North  Dakota.. 

Virginia 

Alabama 

Delaware 

Qeorgia 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina. 

New  Mexico 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina. 
West  Virginia... 

Arkansas 

Idaho 


Number 
of  chil- 
dren 4-«. 


Children 
enrolled 

in 
kinder- 
garten. 


119,758 

140.  &49 

414,363 

164.763 

24,292 

62.186 

118.481 

273.763 

106, 701 

134.156 

155,548 

37,996 

67,381 

118.211 

100,354 

239.693 

2.829 

16,735 

17,063 

24,337 

29,803 

411,027 

27,892 

73.686 

50,291 

88.302 

53.241 

9.223 

104,049 

31,603 

117,770 

225,419 

46,066 

13,743 

30,338 

36,801 

112,983 

127,393 

8,947 

152,260 

114,450 

96,778 

19,145 

92^474 

148,501 

79.842 

90.676 

22,269 


Percent 
enrolled. 


39.384 

40,925 

116,094 

42.645 

6,160 

15.248 

25,903 

52,017 

20.202 

22,841 

24.793 

5,296 

7,958 

14,368 

11,921 

27.995 

330 

1,936 

1.625 

2,018 

1.960 

25,761 

1.665 

4,375 

3,503 

4.255 

2,333 

398 

8.792 

1,123 

3,881 

6.245 

1,021 

299 

535 

593 

1,725 

1,830 

134 

2,093 

1,011 

770 

131 

601 

936 

206 

230 

18 


32.9 
29.1 
28.0 
25.9 
25.4 
215 
21.9 
19.0 
18.9 
17.0 
15.9 
13.9 

ia8 

12.2 

11.9 

11.7 

11.66 

11.6 

9.5 

8.3 

6i6 

6.3 

6.0 

6.93 

6.9 

4.7 

4.4 

4.3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.3 

Z8 

2.2 

2.17 

L8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.43 

1.S8 

1.37 

.9 

.8 

.67 

.66 

.63 

.3 

.2 

.1 


Rank 

of 
State. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2S 
29 
» 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  is  altogether  urban,  the 
population  4-6  was  12,131,  and  38.6  per 
cent  of  that  number  were  enrolled  in 
kindergartens. 

Additional  information  on  these  sub- 
jects can  be  secured  from  the  following 
bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education: 
1923,  No.  51,  Schools  and  Classes  for  the 
Blind;  1923,  No.  52,  Schools  for  the 
Deaf;  and  1923,  No.  59,  Schools  and 
Classes  for  Feeble-minded  and  Subnormal 
Children.  A  bulletin  containing  general 
statistics  of  kindergartens,  is  now  in  press 
and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  about 
three  months. 

Books  Required  for  Elach  Ellementary 
Grade 

To  provide  at  least  one  library  book  for 
every  child  in  the  schools  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  it  will  be  necessary  to  double 
the  number  of  books  now  on  hand,  accord- 
ing to  Luther  Parker,  director  of  libraries, 
in  an  article  in  Philippine  Education. 
The  500,900  books  now  in  the  various 
school  libraries  throughout  the  islands 
have  been  collected  mainly  in  the  past  10 
years.  To  buy  another  500,000  books  in 
a  year  or  two  will  require  unusual  eflfort, 
and  the  director  suggests  that  money  be 
raised  by  charging  all  pupils  fees  for  the 
use  of  books.  At  present  only  pupils  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools 
pay  such  fees,  and  the  money  so  collected 
must  serve  to  buy  library  books  for  all  the 
^ades. 

To  help  principals  and  librarians  in 
ordering  books  that  will  make  up  well- 
balanced  libraries,  the  director  has  made 
a  chart  showing  what  per  cent  of  books  in 
each  grade  of  the  elementary  school  should 
be  selected  from  each  of  the  12  classes 
named.  For  example,  the  chart  indicates 
that  25  per  cent  of  the  books  in  the  library 
for  the  use  of  children  in  the  first  grade 
should  be  picture  books  and  that  30  per 
cent  should  be  fairy  stories  and  fables. 
For  the  seventh  grade  17  per  cent  of  the 
library  should  be  books  on  travel;  12  per 
cent  books  on  history  and  geography;  4 
per  cent  books  on  morals,  manners,  and 
health;  20  per  cent  girls'  stories;  and  20 
per  cent  boys'  stories. 


It- 


Names  of  the  four  State  normal 
schools  in  Virginia  were  changed  by  a 
recent  legislative  act  to  State  teachers 
colleges.  The  four  institutions  are  located 
at  Farmville,  Harrisonburg,  Radford,  and 
Fredericksburg.  Three  of  them  are  al- 
ready members  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Teachers  Colleges  and  the 
fourth  has  made  application  for  member- 
ship. 


Review  of  British  Education  in  1 923 

Strict  Economy  Affected  the  Schools  Unfatorahly,    Further  Cut  of  5  Per  Cent 

in  Teachers   Salaries.    Closing  of  Small  Schools  and  Enlargement  of  Classes 

Deprived  Many  Teachers  of  Employment 

By  FRED  TAIT 


THE  YEAR  1923  has  been  in  many 
respects  a  doleful  period  for 
British  education.  Strict  econ- 
omy has  been  the  aim  of  the  board  of 
education  at  headquarters  and  of  most 
local  authorities.  Without  doubt  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  has  suffered. 
The  teachers  have  felt  the  economy  ax 
very  severely.  In  1922  they  were  forced 
into  accepting  a  salary  reduction  of  5  per 
cent  in  the  form  of  a  contribution  toward 
the  Government  pension  scheme  for 
teachers,  which  had  only  been  made  non- 
contributory  four  years  before.  The 
reason  given  was  that  the  reduction  of 
£2,000,000  in  Government  exi>enditure 
which  was  involved  was  the  only  way  to 
avoid  increased  taxation. 

Then  in  April,  1923,  the  teachers  sub- 
mitted to  a  further  cut  of  5  per  cent  in 
their  salaries  in  the  interest  of  national 
and  local  economy.  This  10  per  cent 
reduction  in  12  months  meant  great  hard- 
ship to  many  teachers.  In  addition  the 
board  of  education  has  been  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  local  authorities 
to  cut  down  teaching  expenses  in  other 
ways.  In  the  country  districts  many 
small  schools  have  been  closed — in  one 
county  no  fewer  than  40 — with  the  re- 
sult that  teachers  have  been  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  children  have  had  to 
walk  three  or  four  or  more  miles  to  the 
next  school,  for  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  conveyances. 

Lacking  Posiiiom,  Teachers  Work  in  Mints 

The  size  of  classes  has  been  increased, 
and  there  are  now  thousands  of  classes  of 
more  than  fifty  and  sixty  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools.  As  a  result  the 
schools  are  overcrowded  and  new  teachers 
leaving  college  «yre  unable  to  get  positions. 
Of  the  7,000  young  men  and  women  who 
left  training  colleges  last  summer,  about 
2,000  were  unable  to  obtain  positions. 
In  south  Wales  many  young  teachers 
have  gone  to  work  in  the  coal  mines, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  teachers. 

Building  of  new  schools  has  also  been 
held  up  during  the  year.  Uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  of  education  has  led  many 
local  authorities  to  erect  temporary 
buildings.  This  may  save  money  for  a 
time,  and  has  been  defended  on  educa- 
tional grounds,  but  the  buildings  are  in 
manj'  cases  unsatisfactor>%  and,  in  the 
end,  more  costly. 


There  has  been  no  legislation  of  im- 
portance affecting  education  during  the 
year.  The  attempt  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  to  organize  educational  classes  for 
the  juvenile  unemployed  failed  in  most 
towns,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  local 
authorities  to  bear  the  heavy  share  of 
the  cost  they  were  allotted. 

Awakened  Popular  Interest  in  Education 

On  the  other  hand  the  year  has  shown 
an  awakening  of  public  interest  in  educa- 
tion which  is  all  to  the  good.  Up  and 
down  the  country  "Education  Weeks" 
have  been  held  at  which  exhibitions  of 
school  work,  of  children's  singing,  danc- 
ing, and  physical  exercises  have  delighted 
the  parents  and  confounded  the  critics. 
While  the  press  of  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
has  attacked  education  rather  tlian  helped 
it,  and  has  devoted  great  space  to  the 
criticisms  of  men  like  Bishop  Weldon, 
Dean  of  Durham,  as  to  the  value  of  our 
public  educational  system,  many  papers 
have  reported  the  brighter  side  of  things 
and  have  sought  and  found  useful  informa- 
tion of  what  is  really  happening  in  the 
schools.  In  London  alone,  at  the  offices 
of  the  London  County  Council  Education 
Committee,  over  a  thousand  requests  for 
news  of  the  schools  were  received  from 
men  of  the  press  during  the  year. 

We  face  1924  with  hope.  The  general 
election  has  resulted  in  the  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  majority  of 
members  (Labor  and  Liberal)  who  are 
pledged  to  a  forward  policy  in  education. 
Both  these  parties  favor  the  cessation 
of  the  economy  policy  and  the  investing 
of  more  money  in  a  sound  educational 
program.  The  new  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Trevelyan,  is  keenly  interested 
in  education,  and  Mr.  Morgan  Jones,  his 
parliamentary  secretary,  was  himself  an 
elementary  school  teacher.  We  hope  that 
the  new  administration  will  act  less  as 
economists  and  more  as  educationalists. 

That  New  York  State  bo>*8  and  girls  have 
improved  in  bodily  efficiency  was  shown  by 
the  results  of  the  fourth  annual  physical 
ability  tests  given  by  the  physical  education 
bureau  of  the  State  department  of  education. 
Tests  in  running,  jumping,  throwing,  and 
climbing  were  g^ven  for  pupils  of  the  seventh 
to  twelfth  grades,  inclusive. 
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Health  Exlucation  in  the  Schools 
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New  York  School  Experimenting 
With  Dalton  Plan 


ALF  A  MILLION  fewer  deaths 
annually  in  the  United  States 
would  result  if  every  person  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  took  as 
good  care  of  his  health  and  that  of  his 
children  as  is  done  in  the  most  sanitary 
regions,"  declared  Dr.  E.  George  Payne, 
professor  of  education  in  New  York  Uni- 
versity, at  a  special  meeting  on  health 
education  given  before  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  in  Chicago. 

The  speaker  continued,  "One  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  of  the  last 
40  years  has  been  the  advance  in  the 
science  of  health  and  in  the  application  of 
that  science  to  daily  living.  Evidence  of 
this  statement  is  present  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life  and  in  the  cutting  down  of  the 
death  rate  in  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States.  The  rate  of  infant  mor- 
tality has  been  practically  cut  in  two  since 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
In  1898  in  New  York  City  205  of  every 
1,000  born  died  during  the  first  year  of 
their  lives,  and  this  number,  was  reduced 
to  66  out  of  every  thousand  in  1923." 

The  speaker  stated  that  our  annual  loss 
from  preventable  diseases  was  $3,000,000; 
that  42,000,000  people  lose  350,000,000 


days  from  illness,  most  of  which  is  un- 
necessary; that  500,000  working  people 
die  annually,  half  of  which  number  is 
preventable.  He  stated  that  25,000,000 
people  have  defective  vision,  25,000,000 
defective  teeth,  1,000,000  have  tubercu- 
losis, 6,000,000  have  organic  disease,  and 
1,500,000  have  venereal  infection.  He 
declared  that  almost  all  of  this  is  un- 
necessary. 

"The  only  way  to  better  this  frightful 
condition,"  added  Dr.  Payne,  "is  through 
education.  A  healthy  life  depends  upon 
what  the  individual  does,  how  he  lives, 
and  this  roots  back  into  one's  training 
and  mental  equipment.  A  person  is  en- 
dowed with  a  variety  of  inherited  ten- 
dencies unsuited  to  the  complex  life  of 
to-day;  he  has  acquired  a  variety  of 
habits  of  living  that  do  not  conform  to 
healtliful  living,  and  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
ways  of  correct  living.  The  only  way  to 
establish  correct  habits  and  eradicate  ig- 
norance is  through  education.  The  pro- 
longation of  life  depends  upon  education, 
and  this  is  the  function  of  the  school. 
The  school  is  the  greatest  force  the 
Nation  has  for  conserving  human  life  and 
promoting  human  welfare." 


Why  Educational  Objectives? 


I 


N  THE  DOCTRINE  of  faculty  psy- 
chology the  objectives  of  education 
are  derived  from  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  nature  of  the  learner,"  said 
Boyd  H.  Bode,  University  of  Ohio,  in  an 
address  before  the  National  Society  of 
College  Teachers  of  Education.  It  was 
held  that  man  consists  of  body  and  mind 
and  that  each  of  these  required  a  specific 
type  of  training.  The  training  of  the 
body  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  habits; 
the  training  of  the  mind  consists  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  faculties.  With  the 
collapse  of  faculty  psychology  we  have 
begun  to  look  for  our  guiding  principle 
in  the  selection  of  objectives,  not  within 
but  without,  not  to  the  learner  but  to 
the    environment. 

It  is  argued  that  an  examination  of 
our  social  environment  will  reveal  which 
activities  are  desirable,  and  that  the 
training  of  the  corresponding  ability 
should  constitute  the  objectives  of  edu- 
cation. This  type  of  inquiry  calls  itself 
by  preference  scientific  education.  Its 
outstanding  defect  is  that  it  neglects  the 
nature  of  the  learner.  If  the  latter  is 
omitted  we  can  not  select  ideals  at  all. 
The  study  of  the  environment  leads  to 


knowledge  of  facts,  but  decides  nothing 
as  to  ideals. 

The  proposal  to  select  activities  on  the 
basis  of  consensus  of  opinion,  on  the  part 
of  competent  judges,  is  inadequate,  be- 
cause it  gives  merely  verbal,  not  sub- 
stantial agreement.  Moreover,  we  have 
no  finding  principle  to  decide  whether 
a  given  activity  shall  be  considered  the 
expression  of  a  single  ability  or  of  half 
dozen  abilities.  The  point  is  of  vital 
importance  in  training  of  abilities,  since 
we  necessarily  rely  chiefly  on  habit  forma- 
tion in  proportion  as  abilities  are  limited 
to  specific  activities. 

Other  proposals  to  secure  objectives 
are  equally  futile,  as  long  as  the  objec- 
tives do  not  grow  directly  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  learner.  The  moral  is  that 
present-day  scientific  education  in  its 
desire  to  escape  from  theory  has  over- 
shot the  mark.  A  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  man  in  its  broader  aspects 
must  remain  basic  to  our  doctrine  of 
objectives.  In  other  words,  we  must 
cultivate  a  philosophy  of  education  if 
our  educational  activities  are  to  be  ef- 
fective for  the  realization  of  worthy 
ends. 


Individual  study  under  what  is  knowa 
as  the  Dalton  plan  is  being  tried  out  in 
Public  School  39,  New  York  City,  where 
it  was  introduced  last  September.  Five 
classes  were  originally  put  under  the  new 
method — 4B,  5A,  5B,  6A,  and  6B,  but 
the  4B  class  was  put  back  on  the  old  basis 
as  it  appeared  desirable  for  the  pupils  to 
become  more  thoroughly  grounded  in 
arithmetic,  history,  and  geography,  and  a 
little  surer  of  their  silent  reading  before 
taking  up  work  under  the  new  plan. 

The  children  are  given  assignments  or 
"contracts,"  each  covering  a  month's 
work.  Each  child  keeps  a  record  of  his 
own  progress  by  means  of  a  graph,  and 
no  pupil  may  begin  a  new  contract  until 
the  former  one  is  completed. 

There  are  weekly  meetings  of  the  class, 
and  once  a  month,  or  once  for  each  con- 
tract, a  written  test  is  given.  The 
teachers  are  available  for  conference  at 
stated  periods.  The  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual work  allows  a  child  to  concentrate 
for  a  longer  period  on  the  subjject  which 
is  hardest  for  him.  If  he  wastes  time  and 
does  not  pass  the  tests  under  this  plan 
he  must  take  the  entire  assignment  over 
again.  The  whole  plan  seems  to  make 
children  self  reliant  and  responsible  in 
their  attitude  toward  their  work.  It  is 
stated  that  the  teachers  express  satisfac- 
tion with  the  results  so  far  obtained. 

'^^ 

Periodical  as  a  County  Rural  School 
Projedt 

''Pupils  sit  up  nights  to  write  articles 
for  school  papers,"  said  O.  E.  Pore, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Portage 
County,  Ohio,  in  an  address,  before  the 
county  superintendents'  section  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago,  in  which  he 
described  the  publication  of  the  "Speed- 
ometer" as  a  school  project  worked  out 
by  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Portage  County. 

The  publication  is  an  annual,  and 
from  1,000  to  1,500  copies  of  each  issue 
are  printed,  which  sell  at  50  cents  each. 
A  part  of  the  expense  of  printing  is 
defrayed  by  the  receipts  from  advertise- 
ments. Mr.  Pore  says  that  in  the  six 
years  of  its  existence  this  project  has 
paid  for  itself  and  has  accumulated  & 
small  surplus. 

The  *' Speedometer"  for  June,  1923, 
contained  96  pages,  25  of  which  are 
devoted  to  advertisements.  It  is  printed 
on  good  paper,  has  an  attractive  cover, 
and  is  well  illustrated. 
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Cleveland  Primary  Children  Elnjoy 
"Free  Periods" 

**Free  periods,'*  now  an  established 
event  of  the  day  for  the  first  and  second 
gp'ades  of  Murray  Hill  school  in  Cleve- 
land, are  described  in  School  Topics  as 
cultivating  initiative  and  originality;  as 
creating  a  social  atmosphere  in  the  school- 
room; as  a  valuable  means  of  linking  the 
reading  and  language  work  with  the  real 
interests  of  the  children.  It  is  said  to 
teach  the  child  to  "give  and  take,"  and 
frequently  to  give  the  wall  flower  the  self- 
confidence  which  makes  for  happiness. 

Sounds  of  hammering  and  sawing, 
mingled  with  childish  chatter,  denote  at 
Murray  Hill  school  that  a  free  period  is 
in  progress.  During  these  periods  pupils 
may  w^ork  with  anything  they  desire 
within  the  limits  of  the  room's  equip- 
ment. The  teacher,  however,  makes 
suggestions  and  directs  the  work,  though 
keeping  in  the  background.  When  the  free 
period  is  completed  each  child  describes 
what  he  has  made  and  shows  it  to  the 
class.  This,  of  course,  provides  language 
training.  In  one  grade  these  accounts  are 
incorporated  in  a  reading  lesson.  The 
sentences  are  placed  on  charts,  the 
children  dictating,  and  used  for  reading. 

Furnishing  a  doll's  house  recently  pro- 
vided work  for  free  periods.  The  chil- 
dren discussed  what  they  wanted  to  do 
and  in  some  cases  made  arrangements  for 
helping  one  another.  Some  worked  on 
new  furniture  for  the  house,  others  made 
clothes  for  the  dolls,  others  wove  rugs,  and 
two  little  girls  decided  to  wash  the  bed- 
clothes and  curtains  for  the  house. 


^ 


California   Kindergarten-Primary 
Association  Organized 

To  unify  thought  and  action  in  the 
field  of  kindergarten-primary  education 
throughout  the  State;  to  bring  about 
legislation  that  will  seek  to  further  kinder- 
garten-primary education;  to  promote 
the  best  types  of  teacher  training  in  this 
field;  to  encourage  research  work;  to 
establish  a  publicity  program;  to  afliliate 
kindergarten-primary  interests  with  other 
organizations  that  are  interested  in  the 
education  of  young  children,  and  to  co- 
operate with  State  and  national  organiza- 
tions, with  International  Kindergarten 
Union  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  the  California  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Association  was  recently  organ- 
ized at  Fresno,  Calif.,  by  representatives 
from  all  sections  of  the  State.  All  organ- 
ized clubs  interested  in  the  subject  are 
eligible  to  membership. 


Making  the  High  School  a  Social  Institution 


THE  IDEAL  high  school  is  a  social 
institution.  The  citizens  of  to- 
morrow, according  to  J.  H. 
Beveridge,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  are  trained  in  the  high 
school  for  social,  civic,  and  vocational 
life.  Superintendent  Beveridge  spoke  as 
follows: 

"In  order  to  be  concrete  and  specific 
in  this  discussion  I  am  showing  you  a 
high-school  building  which  was  built  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls 
should  be  enabled  in  this  building  to  re- 
ceive that  training  which  would  prepare 
them  to  do  well  for  themselves,  to  serve 
the  community  in  which  they  live,  to 
live  amicably  with  their  associates,  and 
to  do  that  type  of  life  work  that  would  be 
especially  adapted  to  them  and  would  call 
forth  their  best  powers  and  abilities. 

"This  building  provides  for  health 
training.  Two  large  gymnasiums,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  are  in  constant 
use  from  8:30  in  the  morning  to  5:10  in 
the  evening.  A  swimming  pool  enables 
the  pupil  to  train  for  crucial  service  as 
well  as  that  form  of  exercise  that  properly 
brings  into  play  more  muscles  than  any 


other.  Provision  is  also  made  for  recrea- 
tion in  the  open  air  on  the  roof  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  building.  The  grounds  east 
of  this  building  give  ample  space  for  all 
sorts  of  games  and  plays.  More  than 
2,800  pupils  are  now  taking  training  in 
this  high  school. 

"Every  pupil  who  attends  this  school 
takes  a  definite  course  of  study  in  citizen- 
ship training.  While  it  is  called  a  Techni- 
cal High  School,  the  most  important  sub- 
ject taught  is  citizenship  and  probably 
the  second  in  imp)ortance  is  English.  How 
to  spend  one 's  leisure  time  is  a  problem  of 
society.  The  library  and  reading  rooms 
train  for  this  purpose.  Three  rooms 
directly  off  the  library  provide  every 
facility  for  study  that  a  high  school 
proper  could  desire.  The  circulation  of 
the  high-school  library  books  for  one 
month  was  16,642.  In  the  departments 
of  stenography,  typewriting,  shop  work, 
auto  mechanics,  electricity,  telegraphy, 
carpentry,  mechanical  drawing,  architec- 
ture, and  salesmanship,  most  modern 
facilities  have  been  provided.  In  the 
household  arts  department  more  than 
1,000  girls  are  taking  work." 


Economies  Through  a  Longer  School  Year 


CLASSES  for  the  all-year  school  as 
an  economy  were  discussed  by 
David  B.  Corson,  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  Newark,  N.  J.,  before  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National   Education   Association. 

After  explaining  the  demand  for  the 
all-year  school  as  a  means  of  saving 
money,  Superintendent  Corson  said  that 
from  a  mere  monetary  point  of  view  the 
device  has  not  proved  a  success.  "It  is 
an  error,"  he  said,  "to  assume  that  pupils 
can  complete  eight  years  work  in  six  and 
two-thirds  years  in  an  all-year  round 
school."  The  cost  in  an  all-year  school 
was  approximately  $70  per  capita,  he 
showed,  while  in  a  ten  months'  school  of 
the  same  size  the  per  capita  cost  was 
$63.     He  added: 

"There  are  three  reasons  why  the 
theory   is  fallacious.     First,   is  the  con- 


stantly changing  enrollment;  second,  the 
additional  reorganization;  and  third,  the 
immaturity  of  the  pupils  when  they  reach 
high  schools." 

Mr.  Corson  claims  all-year  schools  as 
conducted  in  Newark  do  not  maintain 
scholarship  comparable  with  tlvtt  in 
regular  schools.  He  asserted  this  fact 
is  proved  by  educational  tests.  Only  in 
cases  where  the  all-year  round  school  is 
used  to  remove  the  handicap  of  children 
of  foreign  parentage,  those  unable  to 
speak  the  English  language,  those  .who 
must  be  given  vocational  courses,  and 
crippled  children  desiring  to  acquire 
ability  to  earn,  does  he  concede  the  all- 
year-round  school  is  superior  to  the  ten- 
months  school. 


One  of  every  10  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  devoting  . 
virtually  all  of  his  time  to  research  work. 
Thirty  men  and  one  woman  are  investi- 
gating problems  on  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial conditions  in  Pennsylvania. 


Forty-five  crippled  children  of  school 
age  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who  have 
never  attended  school  before  are  now  en- 
rolled in  an  orthopedic  department  which 
has  been  organized  recently  in  one  of  the 
elementary  schools. 
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Reorganization  of  the  Elementary  School 

Detroit  Program  Does  Not  Include  Vocational  Training  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Platoon  School  Emphasizes  Education  for  Culture.    An  Efficient  Instrumentality 

in  Achieting  Major  Educational  Objectives 

By  CHARLES  L.  SPAIN 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Detroit,  Mich, 


THE  DETROIT  educational  pro- 
gram does  not  provide  for  spec- 
ialized vocational  training  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Contrary  to  the 
opinion  which  obtains  in  some  quarters 
the  platodn  school  places  no  undue 
emphasis  on  vocational  instruction,  and 
certainly  does  not  train  pupils  in  such  a 
way  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  more  lucrative 
and  responsible  place  in  society. 

If  the  cherished  aim  is  to  prepare 
children  to  spend  their  leisure  time 
worthily,  it  may  be  said  that  the  platoon 
school  is  so  organized  as  to  assure  to  every 
pupil  a  daily  program  in  which  those  as- 
pects of  education  which  make  for  culture 
shall  be  emphasized.  The  art,  music,  and 
literature  rooms,  the  library,  and  the  audi- 
torium offer  an  abundance  of  experiences 
which  stimulate  the  child's  imagination 
and  develop  in  him  interests  and  enthu- 
siasms for  things  which  are  worth  while. 
If  the  aim  is  ethical  training  it  may  be 
asserted  that  this  particular  kind  of 
school  is  on  the  whole  a  most  effective 
agency  for  the  development  of  those 
habits  and  attitudes  which  underlie 
strong  characters,  because  it  appeals  to  so 
many  phases  of  a  child's  nature,  arouses  a 
many-sided  interest,  stimulates  purpose- 
ful activity,  and  requires  so  much  from 
pupils  in  the*  way  of  self-control  and  self- 
direction. 

Aeeeptt  Departmentalization  in  Orianization 

The  platoon  school  accepts  depart- 
mentalization in  school  organization  as 
an  established  fact.  Specialization  is  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  result  of  the 
evolution  of  society.  With  the  growing 
complexity  of  life,  specialists  have  ap- 
peared and  the  day  of  the  jack-of-all 
trades  has  come  to  an  end.  Society 
more  and  more  is  depending  upon  spec- 
ialists, and  the  social  fabric  is  set  upon 
this  basis.  As  the  school  is  or  should  be 
merely  a  reflection  of  social  needs  and 
ideals  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  sub- 
ject matter  or  of  life  activities,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  a  more  complex  society 
should  make  necessary  a  more  complex 
curriculum  and  that  the  school  should 
meet  the  situation  as  society  has  met  it  by 
the  use  of  specialists.     There  is  no  present 

AJjstract  of  nddress  before  Group  D,  Department  of 
Superintcndemv,  February  28.  1924. 


indication  that  society  is  going  to  face 
about  in  its  evolution  and  become  simple 
again.  In  this  day  when  we  seek  to  make 
school  life  a  cross-section  of  social  life 
there  is  likewise  no  indication  that  the 
school  will  meet  its  problems  in  a  different 
way  from  that  used  in  the  great  life 
outside  of  school.  Therefore,  the  platoon 
school  not  only  accepts  departmentaliza- 
tion as  the  established  order  but  makes  it 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  present 
day  objectives. 

Rapid  Transformation  from  Conventional  Methods 

The  technique  proposed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  project  teaching  is  not  new. 
In  a  variety  of  aspects  this  educational 
ideal  has  been  urged  for  a  long  time. 
The  project  method  in  one  form  or  another 
has  been  tried  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  in  small  experimental  schools 
and  by  isolated  teachers  and  groups  of 
teachers  in  various  localities.  It  never 
has  been  worked  out  in  a  large  educational 
unit  such  as  an  entire  city  school  system. 
In  Detroit  platoon  schools  enrolling  80,831 
children  have  been  organized  under  the 
direction  of  those  who  are  sincere  believers 
in  purposing  as  a  major  educational 
objective,  and  are  regarded  by  them  as 
an  efficient  instrumentality  in  achieving 
these  objectives.  The  transformation  of 
instruction  in  Detroit  from  the  conven- 
tional methods  of  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
modern  socialized  practice  of  to-day  has 
taken  place  more  rapidly  in  platoon 
schools  than  in  schools  of  the  older  type. 

Brings  Contact  with  Many  Specialists 

The  socialization  of  school  work  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  method  of  carry- 
ing on  projects  in  school  should  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  possible  the  manner  in 
which  projects  are  carried  on  outside  of 
school.  Certainly  the  realization  of  his 
spontaneous  purposes  in  out-of-school  life 
takes  a  child  to  a  wide  variety  of  places 
and  brings  him  into  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  different  specialists.  He  goes 
to  these  specialists  because  they  have  in- 
formation or  because  they  can  give  him  the 
aid  or  direction  which  he  needs.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  realization  of  his  projects 
in  school  it  is  reasonable  to  send  him  to 
various  people  in  the  school  who  may 
have    special     knowledge    and    training 


which  fits  them  to  help  him  to  help  him- 
self. 

It  is  believed  that  the  platoon  school  is 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem  which 
confronts  the  large  city : 

(1)  Because  it  does  not  break  radically 
with  the  past,  all  of  the  teachers  and  all 
of  the  physical  assets  of  the  old  schools 
are  utilized  at  increased  value  in  the  new. 

(2)  Because  through  its  modern  facili- 
ties and  through  the  nature  of  its  organi- 
zation, it  can  realize  the  major  objectives 
of  education  more  effectively  than  the 
traditional  school. 

(3)  Because  it  holds  abundant  hope  for 
the  future.  It  is  sufficiently  flexible  to 
be  readily  readjusted  to  meet  changing 
ideals  and  methods. 

Platoon  Schools  Readily  Adapted  to  New  Demands 

If  the  day  arrives,  as  many  of  us  hope 
that  it  may,  when  the  old  curriculum  of 
subject  matter  shall  give  place  to  a  new 
one  of  guided  life  activities,  the  platoon 
school  will  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
demands.  Surely  the  varied  activities 
found  in  this  school  to-day  will  be  even 
more  essential  when  all  pupils  are  seeking 
aid  in  the  realization  of  projects.  The 
library,  the  art,  music,  science,  cooking, 
sewing,  and  manual  arts  rooms,  the  gym- 
nasium, and  playrooms  will  all  continue  to 
be  service  stations  where  6p>ecialized  in- 
formation and  direction  may  be  available 
to  the  purposeful  child.  In  that  day 
there  will  be  a  shifting  of  values.  When 
the  fundamental  skills  can  be  taught 
largely  as  individual  projects  and  in- 
cidental to  the  performance  of  life 
activities,  the  work  of  the  home  room 
teacher  may  become  somewhat  less 
formalized,  but  she  will  continue  to 
exercise  the  same  function  which  she  is 
called  upon  to  exercise  to-day. 

(4)  Finally,  the  platoon  organization 
solves  the  problem  of  reorganization  not 
only  because  it  is  educationally  sound, 
but  because  it  provides  for  the  children 
more  hours  of  instruction,  better  facUities, 
and  a  better  -  balanced  curriculum  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

Botanic  Garden  Acquires  Valuable 
Book  Collection 

Ten  thousand  books  and  pamphlets 
from  the  botanical  garden  of  the  city  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  have  been  received 
by  the  New  York  Botanic  Garden  and  are 
being  classified  and  shelved.  These  books 
on  horticulture  and  botany  were  in 
duplicate  at  the  library  of  the  Geneva 
garden,  and  were  offered  for  sale  for 
72,000  Swiss  francs,  about  $13,000;  the 
number  of  bound  volumes  is  about  5,000. 
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Third  Annual  Conference  on  Platoon  Plan 

Five  Hundred  School  Administrators  Gather  at  Chicago  at  Call  of  Commissioner  of 
Education.     Use  of  Auditorium  Object  of  Special  Solicitation.    Participants  Request 

that  Conferences  be  Continued 

By  WALTER  S.  DEFFENBAUGH 
Chief  City  Schoob  Division,  Bureau  of  Educatiwt 


A  THIRD  national  conference  on  the 
platoon  or  work-study-play  plan 
was  held  in  Chicago  on  February 
27,  1924,  at  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  It 
was  called  at  the  request  of  the  superin- 
tendents who  attended  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  in  1923. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  conference 
was  attended  by  about  500  superintend- 
ents, principals,  teachers,  and  architects, 
and  reports  were  made  by  committees 
appointed  a  year  ago  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  studies  of 
certain  phases  of  the  platoon  plan.  The 
committee  on  the  organization  of  platoon 
schools  made  its  report  through  its  chair- 
man, Miss  Rose  Phillips,  sup>er visor  of 
platoon  schools,  Detroit,  Mich.  This 
report  was  supplemented  by  W.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, director  of  platoon  schools,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  who  described  the  Pittsburgh 
method  of  organizing  its  platoon  schools. 
The  following  committees  that  had  not 
yet  completed  their  investigations  made 
preliminary  reports  through  their  chair- 
men: School  buildings,  Charles  L.  Spain, 
deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Education  of  public  opinion,  S. 
0.  Hartwell,  superintendent  of  schools, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Training  of  teachers, 
W.  F.  Kennedy,  director  of  platoon 
schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Protddes  Opportunity  for  Rich  DtDelopment 

The  evening  session  was  preceded  by  a 
dinner,  attended  by  about  200  persons. 
During  the  dinner  addresses  were  made 
by  Commissioner  Tigert,  who  acted  as 
toastmaster;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Education;  William 
Wirt,  superintendent  of  schools,  Gary, 
Ind. ;  and  Will  Earhart,  director  of  music 
of  the  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Following  the  dinner  John  G.  Rossman, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Gary, 
Ind.,  reported  for  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  study  of  the  audito- 
rium period  in  platoon  schools. 

Mr.  Rossman  in  the  report  said: 

"Possibly  the  most  outstanding  deter- 
ring factor  in  the  matter  of  organizing 
schools  on  the  work-study-play  or  platoon 
plan  has  been  the  auditorium  period. 
It  has  been  the  barrier  which  many  school 
officials  have  not  felt  worth  the  trial,  or, 
if  worthy  of  the  trial,  attended  with  so 
91579^—24—2 


many  dangers  that  they  have  deemed  t 
not  advisable  to  attempt  it.  In  mauy 
cases  it  has  been  the  stunibling  block  of 
otherwise  well  planned,  programs.  De- 
spite the  hazards  of  the  unblazed  trail  and 
the  uncharted  sea,  some  pioneers  have 
pushed  forward.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
visit  some  of  the  schools  inhere  the  audi- 
torium work  is  now  on  the  program  to 
realize  that  it  provides  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  a  rich 
educational  field. 

Stresses  Features  Not  Touched  in  Classroom 

"The  philosophy  back  of  auditorium 
work  seems  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  several  schools  endeavor  to  tie 
it  up  directly  with  the  classroom  work. 
In  some  schools  where  the  period  has  been 
introduced  largely  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  building  there  seems  to  be  no 
definite  program.  In  others,  the  main 
purpose  is  to  Afford  an  agency  to  stress 
certain  meritorious  features  not  touched 
upon  in  the  regular  classroom,  such  as 
instruction  in  thrift,  safety  first,  celebra- 
tion of  special  days,  music  appreciation, 
etc.  There  are  31  schools  in  which  the 
classroom  teacher  is  held  directly  responsi- 
ble for  preparation  of  work  for  the  audi- 
torium period,  and  in  these  schools  the 
general  practice  seems  to  be  that  each 
teacher  in  the  school  knows  tha^once  or 
twice  a  semester  at  a  st^otime  her 
class,  or  some  member  oMt,  is  to  present 
part  of  an  auditepUm  program  based  on 
the  regular  clrfssroom  work.  In  schools 
where  training  teachers  are  used  the 
coaching  is  done  by  the  training  teacher. 
In  these  last  schools  the  auditorium  seems 
to  be  the  correlating  and  integrating 
center  of  the  entire  organization." 

Characteristic  Features  of  Plan  Discussed 

Among  the  topics  discuss|ed  in  the  re- 
I>ort  were  the  size  of  groups  in  t^ie  audi- 
torium; grades  admitted  to  the  audi- 
torium; auditorium  activities;  objectives, 
and  correlation  possibilities. 

The  conference  was  organized  with  a 
general  chairman  and  topic  chairmen. 
W.  S.  DeflFenbaugh,  chief  of  the  city 
schools  division.  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  was  general  chairman.  The 
topic  chairmen  were  William  M.  David- 
son, superintendent  of  schools,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;     Carroll   R.   Reed,  superin- 


tendent of  schools,  Akron,  Ohio;  and 
David  B.  Corson,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Newark,  N.  J.  Miss  Alice  Bar- 
rows, of  the  city  school  division.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  who  planned 
the  conference,  acted  as  secretary  for  the 
conference  and  for  the  several  committees. 
The  members  of  the  conference  unani- 
mously voted  to  request  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  call  a  conference 
in  1925  and  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
committees  that  he  had  appointed. 
The  committees  that  made  preliminary 
reports  will  submit  complete  reports  at 
that  conference. 

■      ^    ■ 

Committee  on  Methods  and  Curricu- 
lum for  Illiteracy 

Pursuant  to  the  motion  unanimously 
carried  at  the  recent  conference  on  illit- 
eracy held  in  Washington,  January  11  to 
14,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
appointed  the  following  persons  as  a  com- 
mittee of  review  on  methods  and  curricu- 
lum, and  all  of  them  have  accepted 
service: 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Herlihy,  State  super- 
visor of  alien  education,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Hon.  A.  B.  Meredith,  State  commissioner 
of  education,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Mr.  R.  S. 
Ross,  Americanization  secretary,  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  H. 
J.  Steel,  superintendent  of  schools.  Buhl, 
Minn.;  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  chair- 
man, illiteracy  commission.  National 
Education  Association,  Frankfort,  Ky.; 
Miss  Wil  Lou  Gray,  supervisor  adult 
schools,  "^Slate  department  of  education, 
Columbia,  S.  C;  Capt.  Garland  W. 
Powell,  national  director,  Americanism 
commission,  American  Legion,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Mrs.  John  D.  Sherman, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Chicago,  111.;  Miss  Florence  C.  Fox, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  in  Chicago  on 
February  26,  organized,  and  got  its  work 
well  under  way.  The  first  six  named 
members  were  in  attendance.  Mr.  Her- 
lihy was  unanimously  elected  chairman. 

The  committee  will  meet  again  in 
Washington  during  the  summer  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, but  will  pursue  its  activities  in  the 
interim  by  correspondence  and  individual 
effort. 

Preparations  are  in  progress  by  the  Ore- 
gon Humane  Society  to  make  effective  a 
law  enacted  by  the  recent  State  legislature 
which  provides  that  each  public  school  of 
Oregon  shall  devote  15  minutes  of  each 
school  day  to  the  instruction  of  children 
on  the  subject  of  kindness  to  dumb 
animals. 
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With  good  reason  a  large  part  of  this 
issue  is  given  up  to  accounts  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence at  Chicago  and  to  addresses  and  ab- 
stracts of  addresses  delivered  there.  We 
can  do  no  better;  no  better  educational 
literature  is  produced  in  this  country  than 
that  which  emanates  from  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 


^ 


Educational  Value  oj  the  Radio 

nr^HE  SCHOOL,  the  Ubrary,  and  the 
-■•  newspaper  are  usually  ranked  as  the 
throe  great  educational  agencies.  The 
radio  promises  to  take  its  place  as  the 
fourth,  and  it  appears  to  be  fast  ful^Uing 
that  promise.  Secretary  Hoover  expressed 
the  common  belief  when  he  said: 

*' Great  as  the  development  of  radio 
distribution  has  been  we  are  probably 
only  at  the  threshold  of  the  development 
of  one  of  the  most  important  of  human 
discoveries  bearing  on  education,  amuse- 
ment, culture,  and  business  communica- 
tion." 

We  have  seen  thus  far  only  the  begin- 
ning. The  prediction  that  within  a  few 
years  at  most  every  American  home  ex- 
cept the  very  poorest  will  have  some  form 
of  radio  receiver  is  reasonable,  and  it  is 
practically  certain  to  transpire.  The 
educational  possibilities  of  the  radio  have 
not  been  more  than  suggested,  and  have 
scarcely  begun  to  develop.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  not  only  occupies  a 
place  of  its  own,  but  that  it  aids  and  sup- 
plements all  the  other  educational 
agencies. 

The  formal  training  of  the  schools  is 
soon  ended.  Six  years  of  it  is  all  that 
the  average  American  receives — only 
enough  to  give  him  the  merest  rudi- 
ments. About  half  the  people  of  the 
country  get  more  than  that,  but  even 
the  20  years  of  instruction  accorded  to 
the  highly  favored  few  does  little  more, 
after  all,  than  to  increase  adaptability 
to  new  situations  and  to  enlarge  the 
power  of  acquiring  and  assimilating 
knowledge.     Education  continues  through 


all  of  life,  and  it  is  only  well  begun  when 
schooling  ends. 

For  the  seeker  after  knowledge  the 
library,  be  it  great  or  small,  is  a  means 
of  education  of  the  utmost  value;  but 
its  wisdom  is  only  for  those  who  con- 
sciously desire  it  and  deliberately  seek  it. 
The  reading  of  books  is  in  the  aggregate 
unquestionably  the  greatest  of  all  means 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge;  yet  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  any  country  derive 
little  or  nothing  from  bound  volumes, 
for  they  read  few  of  them  at  most. 

The  educative  influence  of  the  news- 
paper, using  that  as  a  generic  term  for 
all  periodicals,  is  far  more  widely  spread 
than  that  of  either  the  school  or  the 
library.  Every  man  and  woman  of 
even  moderate  intelligence  wants  to 
know  the  news,  and  everyone  who  reads 
at  all  reads  the  papers.  The  progress  of 
the  world  is  laid  before  him  to  the  extent 
that  he  reads.  His  mental  horizon  is 
thus  broadened.  He  learns  unconsciously, 
but  he  learns  nevertheless. 

In  its  ordinary  use  so  far,  the  educa- 
tional effect  of  the  radio  is  comparable  to 
that  of  the  newspaper.  Those  who  listen 
in  do  so  as  a  rule  for  the  entertainment 
they  get  out  of  it,  and  not  because  they 
wish  or  expect  to  be  educated  that  way. 
But  willing  or  unwilling  there  is  educa- 
tion in  it  for  the  most  trivial  of  them. 
The  mere  fact  that  they  are  receiving 
mental  stimulation  from  an  outside 
source  means  much  in  itself.  The  music, 
the  news  items,  the  talks,  and  even  the 
jokes  by  so  much  stimulate  the  mind  to 
activity  and  broaden  the  vision  of  the 
listener  beyond  his  narrow  sphere. 

Even  the  details  of  his  instrument 
stimulate  scientific  inquiry  and  every 
adjustment  is  an  experiment  in  physics. 
The  child  who  sayes  his  pennies,  buys 
materials  from  the  ten^cent  store,  and 
constructs  an  instrument  that  will  enable 
him  to  hear  conversation  a  mile  away 
has  learned  lessons  in  thrift,  in  handi- 
work, and  in  science  that  the  best  teach- 
ers in  the  land  might  well  contemplate 
with  envy.  And  what  he  receives  through 
that  instrument  afterward  contributes  to 
his  appreciation  of  music,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  literature,  and  his  knowledge 
of  world  affairs  in  a  way  that  effectively 
supplements  the  instruction  which  he 
receives  in  the  school,  though  it  may  be 
lacking  in  organization  and  sequence. 

In  its  lightest  aspect  the  radio  is  an 
educational  influence  of  the  first  rank 
because  of  the  extent  of  its  use;  but  that 
is  only  a  part  of  it.  Educational  institu- 
tions in  constantly  increasing  numbers  are 
using  it  effectively  for  formal  instruc- 
tional w^ork.  In  some  instances  complete 
courses  of  lectures  are  offered  by  this 
means  to  students  duly  enrolled,  and  cer^ 


tificates  are  given  to  those  who  have  lis- 
tened to  the  entire  series.  The  general 
plan,  however,  is  for  popular  talks  to  be 
given  by  scholarly  speakers,  as  a  form  of 
extension  instruction.  The  spread  of 
knowledge  in  this  way  can  not  be  meas- 
ured, and  its  effect  can  only  be  seen  in 
the  increased  intelligence  of  our  citizens. 

To  farmers  and  to  dwellers  in  isolated 
regions  the  radio  offers  its  greatest  boon. 
By  its  aid  explorers  in  the  Arctic  and  on 
the  Colorado  River  have  been  enabled  to 
be  in  constant  touch  with  civilization. 
Following  the  wide  extension  of  the  tele- 
phone, the  rural  free  delivery,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  the  consolidated  school  which 
the  autobus  makes  possible,  the  radio  is 
already  doing  much  and  will  in  future  do 
much  more  to  remove  the  oppressive  iso- 
lation which  for  ages  has  been  the  bane 
of  the  farmer's  life.  He  need  no  longer 
be  a  man  apart  from  his  fellow  men, 
marked  as  a  yokel;  with  the  advantage  of 
swift  communication,  constant  contact 
with  his  fellows,  and  with  the  refiining  in- 
fluence of  full  knowledge  of  the  outside 
world,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and  his 
children  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
an  improved  sociological  condition  little 
short  of  emancipation. 

Athletics  for  Women 

GIRLS  are  taking  to  the  playfield  wit^ 
increasing  interest  and  are  indulging 
freely  in  those  sports  which  have  been 
looked  upon  for  centuries  as  belonging  to 
the  province  of  the  male  only.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  athletics,  as  par^ 
ticipated  in  by  boys  and  men  in  this  coun- 
try, are  always  conducive  to  good,  and 
naturally  those  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  young  at  heart,  and  especially  those 
who  are  directly  responsible  for  them, 
should  be  deeply  concerned  as  to  how 
far  girls  should  go  in  competitive  games. 
The  attitude  of  the  American  boy  to- 
ward athletic  contests  is  not  always  char- 
acterized by  the  sanity  that  could  be 
wished.  Partly  from  imitation  of  this 
attitude  and  partly  because  competitive 
athletics  are  for  them  a  new  and  especially 
exciting  form  of  adventure,  women  have 
entered  into  sports  with  an  intensity 
which  has  added  to  the  fear  for  their  wel- 
fare under  such  circumstances. 

The  entry  of  women  into  athletics  has 
not  beei;i  peculiar  to  this  country,  and 
the  same  concern  for  them  has  been  felt 
abroad.  In  1921  a  committee  was  formed 
in  England  for  the  study  of  the  problem, 
'  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished pediatrician,  Dr.  Still,  which  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  British  As- 
sociation for  Physical  Training,  the  Ling 
Association,  the  National  Union  of  Women 
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Teachers  and  other  educational  organiza- 
tions. A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  those 
who  were  believed  to  have  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  including  physicians, 
school  principals  and  women  students. 
The  returns  showed  general  approval  of 
games  in  general  as  beneficial  not  only  to 
the  health  of  girls,  but  to  their  disposi- 
tion and  character  as  reflections  of  health. 
Tennis,  net  ball,  and  lacrosse  were  es- 
pecially approved.  Hockey,  though  fa- 
vored by  the  majority  of  teachers  and 
studehts,  was  regarded  by  some  as  suit- 
able only  for  the  older  and  stronger  girls. 
Cricket  was  generally  approved  as  not 
injurious,  but  football  was  generally  dis- 
approved as  entailing  too  great  a  strain. 
Swimming  and  rowing,  in  moderation, 
were  approved,  but  rowing  races  were 
condemned,  and  ill  effects  were  described. 
The  physicians  considered  that  games 
and  sports  were  generally  as  beneficial  to 
girls  as  to  boys. 

Whether  the  playing  of  games  has  a 
detrimental  effect,  immediate  or  remote, 
upon  the  reproductive  organs  was  a  matter 
of  dispute.  There  seemed  to  be  no  posi- 
tive evidence  of  any  injurious  effect,  and 
there  was  a  strong  opinion  that  they  are 
beneficial  rather  than  otherwise.  One 
woman  physician  who  had  made  a  special 
study  of  the  effects  of  exercise  upon  the 
menstrual  function  found  that  a  smaller 
proportion  suffer  from  any  menstrual  dis- 
order among  those  who  play  games  than 
among  those  who  do  not,  and  her  observa- 
tion was  that  this  small  proportion  is  still 
further  reduced  if  the  usual  exercise  is 
continued  throughout  the  menstrual  pe- 
riod. 

If  the  young  women  of  our  own  coun- 
try have  not  become  much  interested  in 
football,  they  have  taken  to  basketball, 
which  may  be,  and  often  is,  equally  stren- 
uous. What  may  be  true  of  games  played 
Vithout  severe  competition  may  not  be 
so  true  of  games  played  for  the  purpose 
of  upholding  tl\at  elusive  and  not  always 
admirable  thing  called  '^ school  spirit.'' 
Under  such  circumstances  the  American 
girl  rivals  the  American  boy  in  her  aban- 
don, and  needs  much  more  than  he  the 
supervision  of  conservative  elders.  This 
is  particularly  true  since  we  are  yet  at 
sea  as  to  what  modes  of  athletics  are 
most  suitable  for  women. 

It  is  well  that  American  women  through 
the  women's  division  of  the  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation  have  taken 
up  the  study  of  these  subjects  in  a  thor- 
oughgoing way.  They  have  already  map- 
ped out  certain  general  rules  for  safety 
and  are  at  work  on  studies  of  many  im- 
portant features  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front all  heads  of  schools  and  directors  of 
women's  athletics. 

J.  F.  R. 


Merits  of  the  Individual  Plan  of  Instruction 

Promoiiom  Made  Whtntter  Individual  Pupils  are  Ready.    Each  Child  Moves  Through 

Course  at  His  Own  Natural  Pace.    No  Recitations  in  Winneika.     Tests  of  Results  Made 

wider  Auspices  of  Commonwealth  Fund 

By  CARLETON  W.  WASHBURNE 
SuperinienJent  of  Schools,  Winneika,  III. 


CHILDREN  are  promoted  as  indi- 
viduals whenever  they  finish  a 
grade's  work  in  any  subject  in  the 
public  schools  of  Winnetka,  111.  A  child 
may  be  promoted  to  fourth  grade  in  reading 
while  he  is  still  doing  third  grade  arithme- 
tic. He  may  be  promoted  in  one  subject 
in  November,  in  another  subject  in  Febru- 
ary, in  another  subject  in  April  or  May — 
it  makes  no  difference  what  time  of  the 
year,  what  the  condition  of  his  other  sub- 
jects, or  what  the  work  of  other  pupils. 
Each  child  is  an  individual,  moving 
through  the  course  of  study  at  his  own 
natural  rate. 

Promotion  does  not  necessarily  involve 
a  change  of  room.  No  children  are  to- 
gether, anyway;  so  a  child  may  readily  do 
third-grade  reading  and  fourth-grade 
arithmetic  under  the  same  teacher. 

There  are  no  recitations  in  Winnetka. 
Instead,  each  child  is  tested  by  a  scientifi- 
cally constructed  test  at  the  end  of  eacl\ 
unit  of  work.  This  test  does  not  merely 
sample  his  knowledge,  but  covers  every 
point  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  learned. 
The  tests  are  given  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  are  therefore  short.  They  are  not  a 
bugbear.  Children  actually  go  up  to  the 
teacher  and  beg  for  them.  For  it  is  by 
passing  each  test  that  the  child  shows  that 
he  is  ready  to  go  on  with  the  next  step. 

By  eliminating  the  recitation,  the  Win- 
netka schools  are  able  td  give  from  two 
hours  to  two  hours  and  a  hafif  every  day  to 
group  and  creative  activities,  for  which 
most  schools  have  little  time.  The  chil- 
dren write,  edit,  set  up  the  type,  read  the 
proof,  and  publish  a  school  paper.  They 
solicit  advertising  for  it.  They  deposit 
their  receipts  in  a  commercial  ba.Dk  ac- 
count and  draw  checks.  y 

Other  children  have  organized  a  finance 
corporation  which  furnishes  capital  for  the 
school  paper,  the  school  store,  the  dra- 
matic work,  and  other  pupil  activities. 
This  finance  corporation,  of  which  the 
stockholders  range  from  six  or  seven  years 
old  to  thirteen,  sells  stock  at  10  cents  a 
share  and  pays  dividends  semiannually. 

Second  and  third  grade  children  preside 
over  self-governing  assemblies  in  approved 
parliamentary  form,  while  their  classmates 
discuss  playground  rules,  the  proper  care 

Abstract  of  address  before  the  Educational  Research 
Association,  February  28,  1924 


of  the  building,  and  many  other  items  of 
school  business. 

There  is  time  for  these  things  because  of 
the  system  of  individual  instruction. 

The  work  of  the  Winnetka  schools  is 
becoming  known  among  educators.  Con- 
sequently, the  Commonwealth  Fund  in 
New  York  has  this  year  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  for  detailed  study  of  the 
exact  results  of  individual  instruction. 
Dean  William  S.  Gray,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  is  helping  to  guide  this  study. 
The  study  is  attempting  to  answer  such 
questions  as  these: 

"Does  the  Winnetka  system  really 
succeed  in  adapting  public  school  work  to 
varying  individual  abilities?" 

"Is  there  less  retardation  in  the  Win- 
netka schools  than  in  other  schools?" 

"Is  the  work  of  the  children  as  efficient 
under  individual  instruction  as  under  class 
instruction?" 

"Is  it  true  that  the  teachers  in  the 
Winnetka  schools  are  able  to  give  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  time  to  creative 
and  group  activities  unrelated  to  acade- 
mic work  then  other  schools  do?" 

"What  is  the  effect  of  individual  in- 
struction on  children  when  they  reach 
high  school?" 

"How  rapidly  do  children  advance 
under  individual  instruction?" 

"Is  individual  instruction  more  or  less 
expensive  than  class  instruction?" 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  result  of 
the  numerous  experiments  and  careful 
tests  that  are  being  made  under  this 
subvention.  One  or  two  things,  however, 
already  stand  out.  The  range  in  rate  of 
progress  among  individuals  is  very  great, 
showing  that  the  public  schools  of  Win-% 
netka  really  do  adapt  themselves  to  the 
carrying  capacities  of  the  children. 

The  amount  of  retardation  in  the  Win- 
netka schools  (14  per  cent) — that  is  the 
number  of  children  in  each  grade  who  are 
older  than  they  should  be  for  that  grade — 
is  far  below  the  average  for  other  cities. 

The  other  questions  are  being  answered 
little  by  little,  but  no  final  quantitative 
answer  can  be  given  as  yet  to  most  of 
them.  In  the  judgment  of  most  people 
in  Winnetka,  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
teachers  and  the  children  themselves, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  this  plan. 
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Selecting  and  Educating  the  Gifted  Child  Standaid*  Fixed  by  Parenl-Teacher 

^                                   ^  Assoaations 

THE  SCHOOLS  of  the  country  at  he  believes    should  be  accelerated  hori-  Parent-teacher  associations  have  begun 

large  have  hardly  made  a  begin-  zontally  rather  than  vertically.     That  is  ^^    ^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    efficiencv    by    fixed 

Ding  in  their  provisions  for  gifted  to  say,  they  should  be  put  into  special  standards  of  exceUence.     Several  States 

children;  that  there  is  little  or  no  uni-  sections    of    their    normal    school    grade  ^^^^  ^^^  progress  in  organization  by 

formity  as  to  methods  of  selecting  supe-  rather   than   be   pushed   up   into   higher  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  jj^^  ^^  ^^^.^      ^j^   ^. 

rior  children  for  school  work;  that  there  is  grades.     In    these   special   sections   they  .^^.^^    ^j^^    ^^^    ^j^^    p^nU    and 

no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  age  or  should  have  an  enriched  school  course,  teachers  working  together  on  the  prob- 

grade  in   which   differentiation   of  work  with  broader  reading  assignments,  special  ^^^^  ^^  childhood  may  reach  a  higher 

should  take  place;  and  that  no  provision  side  excursions   and   investigations,   and  ^^^^    ^^    accompUshment     than     ever 

is  made  for  distinguishing  between  the  elective  courses  in  special  fields.     These  K^fQ-e 

needs  of  gifted  boys  and  those  of  gift^  children    will    complete    their    enriched  q^^'^.^.^  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^  ^  '^^^^ 

girls  said  Prof.  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  director  course  at  the  average  age  with  greatly  parent-teacher  associations  are  classified 

of  the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research  Sta-  enriched  information,  enriched  attitudes,  ^^.^rding  to  the  standards  of  excellence. 

tion,  in  an  address  before  the   National  and  enriched  training  in  approaching  the  ^^^  association  is  in  one  of  three  classes. 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  problems  of  life           ^     ^^  ^      .  Class  one  requires  250  points;  class  two 

A  concrete  program  for  meetmg  this  de-         Special  attention  should  be  given,  says  i^es  a  total  of  160  points;  and  class 

ficiency  in  our  schools  is  suggested  by  Doc-  Professor   Baldwin,    to   the  glib,    clever,  ^j^^           j^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^    j^ 

tor  Baldwin.     First,  he  proposes  to  distin-  bright   children   of  the  superficial   type.  _^-  *        fru^   i-  *     *       *•   •*•            j    ^u    - 

.  ,   ,    ^           ^-       uu           1,  rru         I  u              J  *    •  •       •  points.     The   list   of  activities   and   the 

guish  between  the  children  who  are  supe-  These  children  need  training  in  accuracy  _j..           .       4.u    u    •    r     ^u      i      -a 

^,       .    ^^           ^  „           ,      1.     f     „           J          J    xu           L             rnu               XI-            X  credits  used  as  the  basis  for  the  classifica* 

nor   both   mentally   and   physically   and  and   thoroughness.     They  are  the  most  . .                  -  jj 

those  who  are  gifted  in  intelligence  but  difficult  to  train  in  school,  and  they  fre-  *                                Points, 

who  are  only  normal  in  physical  growth,  quently  dissipate  their  energies  and  those  l-  Associatton  properly  organked  and  all  officers 

For  the  tall,  well-developed,  and  mentally  of  others  after  they  leave  school.  active 25 

•rx  J      v-ij    1                                   1       X-           r          rru-           ^         •         X           *      iu            •  2.  Every  parent  (or  guardian)  and  teacher  en- 

gifted  child  he  proposes  acceleration  of         This  program  is  not  one  for  the  genius  ^^^^^  ^^ 

two,  three,  or  more  grades  if  thoroughness  or  prodigy.     Such  children  are  very  rare,  Three-fourths  of  parents  and  teachers  en- 

and  accomplishment  are  also  considered,  and  so  little  is  known  about  the  proper  rolled 25 

These  children  will  complete  the  course  at  method   of   training  them   that    nothing  ^-  Avera^attendance  50  per  cent  of  numbers 

an  eariy  chronological  age  with  superior  can  safely    be   recommended  except  fur-  Average  atVend^«"'25"per 'oeit"of  "thi 

knowledge  and  training  on  account  of  their  ther  study  of  the  problem.     But  for  the  number  enrolled 15 

superior  ability  and  advanced  stages  of  gifted  children  whose  capacities  and  de-  *•  President  or  one  other  offloer  attending  train- 
maturity.  .  For  the  bright  child  w^io  is  velopment     lie     between     the     normal  ^°«  °^"^  ^°  parent-teacher  association 
,             .   11       J             J  •       1.      •     1            xu  *       1         J           •        Au       A"          •         •         c  work  at  university  or  some  Other  university 
not  especially  advanced  in  physical  growth  level  and    genius   the    time   is    ripe    for  offerinu  course                                                a 

and  development  Doctor  Baldwin  proposes  intelligent  adaptation  of  our  educational  Each  additional  member  attending!""!!]"      lo 

a  quite  different  program.    These  children,  methods.  5.  Association  subscribing  for  Child  Welfare 

Magazine  and  School  and  Home 15 

6.  Program  outlined  and  published  by  Decern- 
^=========^^^^=========^=^==^=^^=^=^===^=^=========^^^===^^==^^^=^^^^^^^^  ber  leach  year 25 

7.  Milk  or  hot  lunches  supplied  for  pupils 2^ 

,«^                                                           1       1           O                  •                   1  8.  Visit  of  clinic  from  State  board  of  health  for 

The  Principal  and  the  Superintendent  ,.  v^^'^H.^h^^':::^^^:::::::: :: ::;   « 

10.-  Pupils'  teeth  examined  by  dentist  or  school 

««/^  I  ^H  E  M  AN  AGE  M  EN  T  of  the  also  a  member  of  the  superintendent's  nurse is 

I         modern    school    system     is    a  cabinet  and  his  |id visor  from  the  local  unit     ii.  Eyes  treated 15 

•^        gigantic  task,"  declared  Fred'M.  of    the    system.     He    is    the    responsible  12- Preschool  circle  providing  for  information  for 

„x  xil^Li^i  •  t   4.U         u-iiA#u-  mothers  and  expectant  mothers 25 

Hunter,  superintendent  of  schools.  Oak-  supervisor   of   the   physical  plant  of   h^s  13.  Promotion  of  consolidation  and  transporta- 

land,   Calif.,  speaking  before  the  depart-  school.     The  adaptation  of  the  school  to  tion  or  by  helping  some  parti  cularneighbor- 

ment    of    elementary    school    principals,  the  needs  pf   the   community   is  in   his  hood  to  obtain  them •. 25 

''It     involves,"     he     continued,     "these  hands.  '  The  effectiveness  of  the  system  of     It  2!!!lJ°'*'^""^!^;rV  "V'''; ^ 

.   ,       ,,^       '  ;      '  ,  ■     X       X-         J  1  xi_  .      .      1       !*•  Purchase  and  Installation  of  equipment 25 

points:  (1)    Financing   on   a   large   scale;  instruction   depend   upqn    the    principal,      le.  other  local  service  deserving  recognition is 

(2)  A  carefully  worked   out   organization  His   ultimate   authority   and   results  de-  ^.  Each  ^holarship  or  loan  each   year  for 

for  the  routine  functions  of  the  schools;  pend   upon   his  ability   to   be  a  natural  tuition 10 

(3)  An   elaborate   plan   for   selecting   the  leader  of  teachers.     The  principal  should  ^®-  Eachjielinquent  restored  to  regular  attend- 
best  trained  and  e(iuipr)c(l  toachors;    (4)  also  be  a  typical  American,  an  example  i^.  E^chuTen^bled  toatt«idrthrini^h^^ 

An  organization  for  the  development  of  a  for  his  pupils  in  right  standards  of  living.  fees,  clothing 5 

progressive   curriculum    and    methods    of  He    also    is    responsible    for   the    r61e   of  ^-  Supporting  or  providing  kindergarten  train- 
instruction;   (5)    An  organization  for  the  manager    aiKl    director    of     the     special     „.   ^?°*":'"'";''""V*:'*";x' ^ 

.    .  1       *        •  fi^i        i       •     1  •  e  Mu-     u-        u      1     Vi  21.  Observing  Child  Welfare  Day 10 

maintenance  and  extension  of  the  physical  supervisory  force  within  his  school.     Con-  22.  Saving  System  in  school                                    25 

plant;  and  (G)   An  organization  for  keep-  flicts   of   authority   and   confusion   result  . 

ing  the  public  informed."  unless  he  is  able  to  handle  this  problem 

His    speech    in    brief    follows:  "Each  ^^  ^  masteriul  manner.     In  addition  the  ^^^y  ^'^^^  ^°"^«  w®''®  ^^^t  on  account 

school    must    have    an    administrator-in-         .1          x  i          ,      .        r  au^       ui-  of  illness  by  the  7.000  students  of  Ohio 

.  .,    .  .4.    t       ,      If.        .,      u            i.  I  principal  must  be  a  leader  of  th6  pubhc  X         "7°  .  -^     .      •jvrv/v/  dvuv4cui.o  ui  wmu 

chief  at  its  head.     His  authority  must  be  ^  ^    ^         ^         .        1 1.          .   •          rt,*.  State   University   during   the   month   of 

recognized  as  supreme  Nvithin  his  school  ^"^    ^    ^'^^^^'   ^^    P^^ic    opinion.     The  j^„^^^    1924.     The    activities    of    the 

unit.     Where  responsibility  exists,  auth-  success  Of  a  school  program  depends  upon  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  g^^.^,.^^  .^  forestalling  pre- 

ority  must  exist  also.     The  j^rincipal  is  the   approach   of   the   principal   and   his  ventable  disease  is  credited  with  much  of 

the  budget  officer  of  the  school.     He  is  corps  to  the  pubhc."  the  improvement  over  past  years. 
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Active  Ownmunity  Center  in  High- 
land Park 

A  community  center  has  recently  been 
organized  in  Highland  Park,  Richmond, 
Va.,  using  the  school  building  as  a  center 
of  work.  The  center  is  in  charge  of  a 
board  of  directors,  with  a  chairman, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  representatives 
from  the  Mothers*  Club,  Woman's  Club, 
citizens'  association,  Masonic  lodge,  and 
from  each  of  the  six  churches  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  building  is  open  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evening  from  6  to  10  o'clock 
for  various  activities,  and  care  has  been 
exercised  not  to  attempt  any  project  that 
has  not  been  asked  for  by  the  people  of 
the  community.  On  Tuesdays  a  class  of 
women  take  domestic  science  instruction 
under  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  city  sys- 
tem; a  class  in  parliamentary  procedure  is 
taught  in  one  of  the  classrooms  under 
local  leadership;  a  class  in  dramatic  arts 
has  also  been  organized;  a  community 
chorus  practices  in  the  auditorium.  A 
director  of  games  for  girls  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  this  phase  of  work  is  greatly 
enjoyed.  An  athletic  club  also  meets  in 
the  building  on  Tuesdays. 

On  Friday  evenings  an  athletic  club 
meets  in  one  of  the  classrooms;  two 
scout  troops  have  also  been  assigned 
rooms  for  their  meetings,  and  a  director 
of  games  for  boys  is  on  hand  in  the  base- 
ment. In  the  auditorium  on  one  Friday 
evening  the  Mothers'  Club  puts  on  a 
moving  picture  and  *'conMnunity  sing," 
and  the  following  Friday  there  will  be  a 
community  social.  This  program  will  be 
followed  until  school  closes. 

The  various  organizations  and  churches 
in  the  community  are  expected  to  assume 
responsibility  for  one  "community  night" 
each,  and  this  will  be  started  by  the 
Woman's  Club.  The  people  of  Highland 
Park  are  working  together  to  make  the 
center  a  success. — Mrs.  Oeorge  W.  Guy. 

Conflict  of  Official  Opinion  on 
Religious  Teaching 

Use  of  schoolhouses  in  Utah  for  religious 
instruction,  specifically  by  the  Mormon 
Church,  is  forbidden  by  State  laws  and 
the  State  constitution,  according  to  an 
opinion  rendered  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State,  himself  a  Mormon.  On  the 
contrary.  Dr.  C.  N.  Jensen,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  has 
recently  advised  a  school  board  that  such 
use  of  schoolhouses  is  permissible.  Under 
the  statutes  of  Utah  the  State  Superin- 
tendent is  legal  adviser  to  all  school 
boards,  and  his  advice  will  govern  the 
boards  unless  prevented  by  judicial 
action. 


Rural-School  Demonstration   in    Lagrange  and 
Johnson  Counties,  Ind. 


\HE  FATE  of  the  rural-school 
supervision  is  being  decided  in 
Indiana, "  declared  H. L.  Smith, 
dean  of  the  school  of  education,  Indiana 
University,  who  for  the  past  year  has  been 
giving  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  rural- 
school  demonstration  work.  He  told  of 
this  work  as  follows: 

''When  the  weaknesses  of  the  public- 
school  system  in  Indiana  were  revealed 
by  the  Indiana  school  survey  in  1922,  the 
General  Education  Board,  at  the  request 
of  the  States  superintendent,  placed  in  his 
hands  a  fund  of  $48,000  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  value  of  supervision  of 
instruction  in  the  rural  schools. 

"For  the  demonstration  work  Lagrange 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  and 
Johnson  County  in  the  south-central  part 
were  chosen.  Two  rural-school  super- 
visors were  chosen  for  each  of  the  counties. 
Three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  school  in 
the  fall,  tests  were  given  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  and  language.     Simi- 


lar tests  will  be  repeated  toward  the  end  * 
of  the  school  year.  Two  check  counties 
were  also  chosen  and  the  same  tests  were 
given  there.  These  check  counties — 
Whitney  and  Rush — will  not  have  the 
benefit  of  supervision.  The  county  super- 
intendents of  'the  four  counties  under  con- 
sideration spent  a  week  in  Maryland 
observing  rural  supervision  there  in 
operation. 

"The  demonstration  in  Indiana  will 
continue  two  years.  The  supervisors 
give  all  of  their  attention  to  improving  the 
actual  classroom  teaching.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  teaching  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  teacher,  by  suggesting  teaching 
materials  that  the  teacher  has  not  thought 
of,  and  in  criticising  the  work  of  the  teacher 
as  it  is  observed  by  the  supervisor. 

"The  work  will  be  analyzed  during  the 
two  months  following  the  close  of  schools, 
and  a  report  will  be  prepared  setting  forth 
results  thus  far  made  and  formulating 
plans  for  next  year.'* 


Safety  Teaching  in  Our  Schools 


••rir^HERE  are  20,000  children  of 
I  school  age  killed  in  the  United 
-^  States  each  year  by  accident 
and  15,000  persons  killed  by  automobiles, 
and  the  number  is  growing,"  was  a  state- 
ment made  by  Albert  W.  Whitney, 
chairman  of  the  education  section  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  in  an  address 
before  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence. 

Mr.  Whitney  went  on  to  say  that  the 
home  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem 
and  that  the  school  must  come  to  the 
rescue  not  merely  in  order  to  teach  children 
personal  habits  of  safety  but  also  to  develop 
the  basis  for  a  public  conscience  so  that 
the  next  generation  will  see  that  adequate 
laws  are  not  only  passed  but  enforced. 

That  the  schools  can  successfully  do 
this  work  has  been  demonstrated  in  such 
cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Detroit,  where  the 
number  of  accidental  deaths  among 
children  has  been  cut  down  by  at  least 
60  per  cent;  such  work  carried  on  in  the 


schools  throughout  the  whole  United 
States  would  mean  a  saving  of  the  lives 
of  10,000  children  a  year. 

Safety  instruction  has,  however,  an 
educational  value  in  addition  to  its  im- 
mediately useful  effect  in  saving  life. 
Safety  is  so  intimately  concerned  with 
life  that  it  furnishes  a  mass  of  concrete 
material  out  of  which  education  in  its 
true  sense  as  adaptation  to  life  may  be 
constructed. 

Safety  work  in  schools,  which  has  been 
so  successfully  developed  at  St.  Louis 
and  Detroit,  is  now  being  started  in 
many  places.  Mr.  Whitney  stated  that 
the  education  section  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  had  just  published  a 
manual  of  safety  education  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  was  prepared  to  cooperate, 
by  giving  the  service  of  a  field  secretary 
and  otherwise,  with  cities  and  schools  in 
the  establishment  of  demonstration  cen- 
ters where  the  possibilities  of  the  work 
can  be  shown. 


Twelve  athletic  fields  are  now  available 
for  75,000  schoolgirls  of  New  York  City 
who  participate  in  some  form  of  athletics, 
according  to  a  report  made  at  the  eight- 
eenth annual  meeting  of  the  girls'  branch, 
Public  School  Athletic  League.  As  many 
as  1,500  girls  report  each  week  for  athletic 
instruction,  whereas  19  years  ago  only  a 
handful  could  be  rallied  for  the  work. 


A  nursery  school,  modeled  after  the 
Merrill-Palmer  School  in  Detroit,  will  be 
established  at  the  Rainbow  Hospital  in 
South  Euclid,  Cleveland.  A  teacher  will 
be  brought  from  the  Mary  Warde  Settle- 
ment in  London.  The  school  will  be  open 
to  children  from  22  months  old  to  school 
age,  and  it  will  be  financed  by  the  Kiwanis 
Club. 
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Next  Forward  Steps  in  Edu- 
cation 

( Continued  from  page  169.) 
Probably  the  saddest  aspect  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  many  have  come  to 
view  the  objectives  of  the  country  school 
as  being  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
city  school.  Realizing  the  hardships  in 
rural  life  and  fearing  lest  the  youth  may 
gravitate  to  the  city,  some  people  hold 
that  the  country  school  should  make  it 
its  business  to  retain  children  on  the 
farm,  whatever  their  abilities,  interests, 
and  needs;  others  hold  that  as  soon  as 
possible  it  should  begin  to  prepare  them 
for  the  pursuit  of  farming.  CJonsequently, 
they  insist  that  all  rural  schools  should 
be  built  in  the  open  country  in  a  purely 
rural  environment  and  have  the  course 
thoroughly  ruralized,  with  rural  arith- 
metic, rural  geography,  etc.,  so  that  the 
child  shall  be  forever  tied  to  the  farm  com- 
munity and  not  be  lured  away.  And  they 
would  even  in  the  elementary  grades  have 
him  trained  in  agronomy,  stock  breeding, 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  horticulture, 
and  other  agricultural  arts,  and  from  the 
first  would  make  him  as  vocationally 
efficient  as  possible.  In  either  case  little 
is  likely  to  be  done  to  fit  him  for  member- 
ship in  society  at  large,  and  the  larger  life, 
richer  satisfactions,  and  broader  social 
view  open  to  those  educated  in  the  city 
become  almost  impossible  for  him.  His 
life  is  predetermined  and  he  is  fettered  by 
a  class  system  as  fixed  as  that  of  Europe. 
This  is  absolutely  opposed  to  our  Ameri- 
can ideals,  for  we  believe  that  in  modem 
democracy  the  rural  child  should  have  the 
same  rights  as  every  other  child.  He 
should  not  be  bound  to  the  soil,  like  a 
peasant  or  serf  under  a  caste  organization 
of  society,  but,  as  President  Butterfield  has 
put  it,  "The  door  from  the  country 
to  the  city  should  swing  wide."  Rural 
elementary  education  should  not  differ 
from  elementary  education  in  the  city, 
except  possibly  in  the  matter  of  approach. 

Country  Schools  Rtlaiively  JnefflcitrU  and  CotUy 

Thus  for  over  a  century  the  growing 
concentration  of  population  in  urban 
centers  has  been  breeding  an  unfair  con- 
trast between  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  city  and  those  of  the  country. 
For  almost  as  long  a  period  educators  have 
been  calling  attention  to  the  comparative 
ineffectiveness  of  the  rural  schools;  and, 
since  statistics,  tests,  surveys,  and  other 
forms  of  measurement  have  come  more 
into  vogue,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  country  schools  have  not  only  fallen 
short  of  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency, 
but  that  they  have  cost  far  more  for  each 
pupil.  The  fundamental  difficulty  in  this 
whole  sad  state  of  affairs  is,  of  course,  the 
need  of  a  larger  unit  of  organization.    The 


existing  weakness  can  never  be  over- 
come as  long  as  the  small  district  with 
its  sparse  population  and  consequently 
meager  wealth  back  of  each  child  exists 
as  a  separate  and  independent  entity. 
The  unit  must  be  greatly  enlarged  and 
the  schools  consolidated,  and,  wherever 
necessary,  the  pupils  transported,  if  the 
available  resources  and  the  educational 
conditions  are  to  approach  those  of  the 
city.  Of  course  this  effort  to  produce  a 
larger  school  population  for  each  unit 
will  not  alone  be  sufficient,  as  the  rural 
districts  are  still  too  poor,  even  when 
their  money  has  been  equalized  and  eco- 
nomically expended,  and  the  State  must, 
therefore,  step  in  and  provide  more  sub- 
stantial and  better  equalized  subsidies  for 
them  all.  No  one  has  yet  devised  a  plan 
that  will  secure  good  buildings  and  equip- 
ment without  money,  and  all  the  special 
training  of  rural  teachers  in  the  world  will 
not  help  the  situation  if  the  salaries  and 
other  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  attract 
them  to  the  country. 

Increasing  Tendency  to  Larger  Units 

Clearly  the  start  must  be  made  through 
consolidation.  This  we  have  been  recog- 
nizing more  and  more  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  There  has  been  a 
constantly  increasing  tendency  to  organ- 
ize larger  units  in  administration  and  to 
secure  the  enactment  and  improvement  of 
consolidation  and  transportation  laws. 
The  movement  began  a  generation  ago  in 
New  England,  and  has  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  leaped 
from  State  to  State  through  the  zeal  of 
educational  reformers  and  missionaries 
and  the  force  of  example.  The  number 
of  small  schools  and  weak  districts  has 
now  been  substantially  lessened  through 
statutory  provisions  in  most  States  and 
the  best  ways  for  increasing  the  size  of  the 
unit  have  been  carefully  worked  out. 
Some  Commonwealths,  like  those  of  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  have  adopted  the  township 
basis,  while  county  control  has  been 
generally  utilized  in  the  South  and  in 
Utah,  and  the  community  or  enlarged 
district  plan  in  Illinois  and  other  Western 
States;  but,  while  the  county  will  often  be 
found  to  form  the  most  effective  unit  for 
both  administration  and  support,  the 
exact  method  is  not  so  important  as  the 
general  idea  of  consolidation  and  un- 
doubtedly various  ways  will  be  most 
effective  in  different  States.  In  some  of 
our  Commonwealths  public  funds  may  now 
be  used  for  transportation,  and  in  most  of 
them  the  amounts  are  carefully  reported. 

Our  efforts  must  be  patient,  though 
persistent.  Rural  people  cling  with  great 
tenacity  to  the  old  colonial  right  of  each 
little  district  to  administer  its  own  school 
and    to   the   outworn   machinery  of  the 


small  district  system,  and  they  will  not 
readily  be  benefited  against  their  will. 
Moreover,  there  are  always  selfish  and 
bigoted  outsiders,  sometimes  with  con- 
siderable influence  and  even  journalistic 
and  political  backing,  who  api>eal  to  the 
suspicions  and  prejudices  of  country  folk 
and  to  their  outworn  devotion  to  the 
"little  red  school  house." 

But  the  policy  of  centralization  is 
bound  to  win  in  time  through  its  own 
merit  and  in  proportion  as  its  value  be- 
comes known  by  trial.  In  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  progress  in  this  direction  will 
be  most  safely  made  first  through  special 
enactment  for  certain  sections,  then 
through  permissive  legislation  for  the 
entire  State,  and  finally,  when  most  rural 
sections  have  been  converted,  through  a 
mandatory  law  for  all.  There  is  no  reason 
for  discouragement  over  the  present  situa- 
tion. The  achievements  of  to-day  have 
been  strung  out  over  many  years  and 
have  often  been  preceded  by  unsuccessful 
attempts  and  not  infrequently  followed 
by  reactions.  But  there  has  been  a 
steady,  if  slow  advancement,  and,  amid 
all  the  adverse  conditions  and  bitter 
opposition,  the  principle  of  consolidation 
has  shown  its  strength.  It  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  experiment  or  fad; 
it  has  won  a  permanent  place  in  practical 
school  administration.  It  is  preliminary 
and  fundamental  to  effectiveness  in  all 
other  reforms — in  building,  equipment, 
content,  and  method. 

But,  it  has  been  argued,  the  country 
people  as  a  whole  do  not  demand  or  wish 
any  better  facilities  in  education.  This  is 
indeed  the  pathetic  part  of  it — that  those 
who  are  the  victims  have  not  more  gener- 
ally realized  their  own  situation.  Pro- 
gressive movements,  however,  have  never 
come  about  through  the  request  of  thote 
who  need  them  most,  particularly  when 
their  suspicions  and  resistance  to  outside 
suggestion  have  been  aroused  through 
isolation,  provincialism,  and  prejudice. 
A  sin-stricken  world  did  not  demand 
Jesus  nor  did  the  Gentiles  seek  after  the 
gospel  of  Paul,  and  the  outlying  nations 
of  to-day  do  not  cry  out  for  the  mission- 
aries. The  peasants  of  France  did  not 
demand  their  civic  rights,  and  the  serfs 
of  Russia  their  freedom,  nor  the  negroes 
of  America  their  emancipation.  The 
perils  of  typhoid,  malaria,  yellow  fever, 
and  hookworm  have  not  been  curtailed 
through  any  request  of  the  districts 
afflicted;  and  the  drunkard  and  dope 
fiend  of  to-day  do  not  ask  to  be  delivered. 
Emancipation,  relief,  and  progress  have 
come  only  when  some  outside  agency 
with  steady  vision  and  intelligence,  has 
had  the  courage  to  insist  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  what  the  people  wnsh,  but  of 
what  will  help  them. 
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Resolutions  of  Department  of  Superintendence 

American  Education  Week  Commended.  Rural  Education  Funda" 
menial  Problem  of  American  Life.  Education  Worthy  of  Place 
in  Cabinet.    Futile  to  Exped  Diminishing   Cost  rf  Education 


IN  ORDER  that  the  American 
people  may  have  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching  the  youth  of 
America,  and  thereby  be  convinced  of  the 
economic  and  patriotic  value  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  order  that  the  patriotic  and 
financial  support  of  American  public 
education  may  be  commensurate  with  its 
importance  in  our  representative  democ- 
racy, the  Department  of  Superintendence 
gives  its  cordial  indorsement  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Education  Week  throughout 
the  Nation. 

We  commend  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
several  States  in  issuing  proclamations 
on  this  subject,  and  ask  for  a  continuance 
of  their  indorsements. 

We  hereby  call  upon  the  profession  to 
continue  to  prepare  plans  and  programs 
for  this  appointed  week  that  will  still 
further  carry  to  the  people  a  message  of 
what  has  been  done,  what  is  being  done, 
and  what  should  be  done  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  Republic  by  a  full  measure 
of  education  for  all  its  citizens. 

Education  in  the  Nations  Capital 

We    reaffirm    our    position    regarding 

education  in  the  Nation's  capital  by  the 

repetition  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 

the   Department  of  Superintendence  in 

1923. 

To  AtoiJ  War 

We  recognize  both  that  another  world 
*war  would  destroy  civilization  and  that 
the  hope  of  to-day  and  the  security  of 
the  future  lie  in  an  adequate  education. 
To  this  end  we  demand  a  program  of 
education  which,  by  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  among  the  people 
of  the  world,  will  speedily  produce  a  situ- 
ation in  which  offensive  wars  will  become 
impossible. 

Rural  Education 

We  recognize  the  rural  school  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  in 
American  education.  It  is  a  fundamental 
problem  in  American  life.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  concerns  people  of  the  city  as 
vitally  as  it  does  the  people  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  the  long-established  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  rural 
schools  in  the  same  degree  as  the  city 
schools,  and  we,  therefore,  indorse  the 

Adopted  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  February  28, 1924. 


action  of  the  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  of  one  hundred 
to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

We  solicit  .the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  every  organization  and  of  men  and 
women  interested  in  rural-life  betterment 
to  the  end  that  the  permanence,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  people  in  rural 
conmiunities  may  be  insured. 

Education  Bill 

We  have  noted  with  great  satisfaction 
and  approval  that  President  Coolidge 
in  his  first  message  to  Congress  gave 
expression  to  his  high  regard  for  educa- 
tion and  to  a  belief  that  education  is  a 
fundamental  requirement  of  national  activ- 
ity and  is  worthy  of  a  department  in  the 
National  Government  and  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet. 

The  clear  and  forceful  statement  of  the 
President  in  his  message  has  greatly 
encouraged  us  in  the  hope  for  an  early 
and  favorable  consideration  of  the  educa- 
tion bill  now  before  Congress. 

We  affirm  our  allegiance  to  the  edu- 
cation bill  in  the  language  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  last  year. 

Law  Observance 

We  recognize  that  our  civilization  is 
in  danger  of  being  undermined  by  the 
failure  of  our  people  to  observe  the  laws 
of  our  country  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  We  further  recognize 
the  fact  that  law  observance  can  be 
best  secured  by  proper  observation  and 
training.  We  therefore  urge  that  the 
schools  of  America  stress  as  never  before 
the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
citizenship — participation  in  governmental 
activities  and  complete  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  its  laws  and  respect  for  duly 
constituted  authorities. 

Efficient  Service  of  Teachers 

The  great  body  of  the  people  of  our 
country  are  demanding  increasingly 
higher  standards  of  education.  These 
demands  are  resulting  in  the  new,  vitalized 
educational  program  in  our  schools. 
There  is  a  clarion  call  for  broadly  edu- 
cated, highly  trained  leaders  with  clear 
vision  and  high  ideals. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence 
commends    the    inspiring    and    efficient 


service  of  teachers,  principals,  and  super- 
visors who  are  whole-heartedly  devoting 
their  lives  to  this  high  type  of  patrotic 
service,  and  urges  increasing  understand- 
ing, appreciation,  and  support  by  the 
public  of  these  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervisors  in  the  schools  of  America. 

No  Reduction  in  Appropriations 

The  unprecedented  rise  in  the  cost 
of  public  education  as  represented  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  fields  may 
be  traced  to  definite  causes.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  the  American  people  that 
an  education  is  the  birthright  of  every 
child  in  this  democracy.  Within  the 
period  from  1890  to  1920  it  became 
necessary  to  expand  the  elementary- 
school  plant  70  per  cent  and  the  high- 
school  plant  1,000  per  cent,  with  like 
extensions  in  the  instructing  staff,  to 
take  care  of  the  10,000,000  additional 
children  in  the  elementary  and  2,000,000 
in  the  secondary  school.  The  increase 
in  population,  vast  as  that  was  for 
the  period  named,  does  not  account 
for  the  increase  in  attendance.  The 
real  reason  is  the  difference  in  con- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  people  as  to 
what  their  schools  should  do.  Com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  brought  children 
by  the  thousand  into  schools,  the  age 
limit  was  raised,  and  civic  organizations 
inaugurated  "  back-to-school  movements." 

No  Lanier  for  Training  Selected  Few 

The  public  demanded  physical  and 
health  education,  courses  in  civics  and 
patriotism,  in  fire  and  accident  preven- 
tion, in  music  and  drawing,  in  industrial 
and  household  arts,  in  science  and  com- 
mercial studies,  expanded  options,  in 
foreign  languages  and  history,  classes  for 
the  mentally  and  physically  disabled, 
part-time  and  continuation  courses,  open- 
air  schools,  night  schools,  summer  terms; 
in  short,  a  public  service  was  demanded 
of  the  schools  to  meet  changing  domestic 
and  economic  conditions  unheard  of  a 
generation  ago.  Local  pressure  and  legis- 
lative enactment  established  the  pres- 
ent public-school  program  and  changed 
public  schools  from  places  for  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  a  selected  few  to 
public-service  stations  whereby  and 
wherein  all  might  be  equally  served  irre- 
spective of  race,  color,  creed,  economic 
status,  or  parental  occupation. 

If  the  present  conception,  which  seems 
to  be  the  creed  of  the  American  people, 
is  to  continue  and  the  public  schools 
remain  public-service  stations,  then  it  is 
futile  to  discuss  a  diminishing  cost  for 
public  education.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  every  child  of  school  age  is  to  receive 
what  is  conceded  to  be  his  just  due — 
namely,  a  full  school  day  five  days  each 
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week — the  cost  of  school  construction 
must  go  on.  For  example,  200,000,000 
are  required  at  this  moment  for 
school  construction  in  a  single  State  if 
the  children  of  that  State  are  to  enjoy 
this  privilege. 

Millions  Needed  for  Teacher  Trainirig 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  recent 
cost  of  education.  As  late  as  1917,  sal- 
aries of  teachers  were  proverbially  and 
disgracefully  low.  Because  of  this,  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  American  edu- 
cation has  there  been  an  adequate  supply 
of  trained  teachers.  At  the  present 
time,  public  education  is  suflfering  because 
of  this  lack.  If  public  education  is  ever 
to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
teachers,  millions  more  must  be  provided 
for  our  teacher-training  schools.  When 
an  adequate  trained  instruction  staff 
is  had,  the  cause  for  the  charge  that 
"superficiality  now  obtains  in  public 
education"  will  have  been  removed. 
Prior  to  1917,  thousands  of  trained 
teachers  left  the  profession  because  sal- 
aries had  dropped  below  maintenance 
level.  The  situation  became  so  serious 
that  public  sentiment  crystallized  into  a 
Nation-wide  movement  for  better  sal- 
aries for  teachers.  This  movement  re- 
sulted in  legislative  enactment  setting  a 
minimum  wage  and  annual  increments. 
While  teachers'  salaries  have  materially 
increased  in  the  number  of  dollars,  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in 
purchasing  power.  This  movement,  there- 
fore, must  go  on.  Present  salary  levels 
must  be  maintained  and  in  many  in- 
stances advanced  if  we  are  to  secure 
men  and  women  of  the  same  standards 
of  ability  and  efficiency  required  in  gen- 
eral business.  If  the  schools  are  to 
Americanize  the  13,000,000  of  foreign 
born  now  in  this  country  and  the  millions 
more  yet  to  come,  if  they  are  to  banish 
illiteracy,  if  they  are  to  take  over  the 
care  of  the  health  of  childhood,  and  do 
the  other  things  that  the  people  now 
expect  them  to  do,  then  there  must  be  no 
expectation  of  a  reduction  in  appropria- 
tions for  public  education  either  State 
or  local. 

Educational  Costs  Relatively  Small 

Can  the  Nation  finance  the  program? 
The  late  Franklin  K.  Lane  placed  the 
annual  loss  to  the  Nation  from  illiteracy 
at  $826,000,000,  the  Provost  General 
places  the  loss  due  to  remedial  physical 
defects  at  still  greater  figures.  In  1920, 
Federal  statisticians  placed  the  Nation's 
bill  for  luxuries  at  $22,500,000,000, 
a  sum  approximately  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  Government  from  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Germany,  a  sum  large 
enough  to  replace  the  public-school  plant 
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Shorter  Elementary  Course  of 
Study 

Courses  of  Six,  Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine 

Years    Have    Been    Tried   Empirically. 

Advantages  of  Seven-  Year  Plan 

By  C.  A.  IVES 
Dean  Teachers  College,  Louisiana  State  University 

A  M  ERICA  has  tried  empirically  vary- 
•^^  ing  lengths  for  the  elementary 
school,  because  education  began  locally 
in  a  small  way  and  without  professional 
or  scientific  guidance.  At  different  times 
and  in  different  sections  we  have  had  the 
six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  year  ele- 
mentary school.  Seven  States  in  the 
South  now  have  the  seven-year  elemen- 
tary school,  namely,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Kansas  City,  Mo. , 
has  for  40  years  had  the  seven-year  elemen- 
tary school.  The  rest  of  the  country  has 
the  eight-year  elementary  school. 

Most  States  and  communities  operating 
under  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  plans 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfied  to  continue  to 
do  so,  but  so  far  as  we  know  these  decisions 
are  not  based  upon  any  investigation  and 
comparison  of  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  systems. 

Last  session  we  made  a  study  of  three 
7-4  and  three  8-4  school  systems  in  order 
to  furnish  rather  definite  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  How  do  the  achievements  of  students 
from  eight-year  and  seven-year  ele- 
mentary schools  compare  on  the  high- 
school  levels?    On  the  college  level? 

2.  How  much  time,  if  any,  is  saved  in 
the  seven-year  elementary  schools? 

Abstract  of  address  before  Elementary  Principals' 
Association,  Chicago,  February  20,  1924. 


from  the  ground  up.  The  American 
people  own  14  out  of  every  17  automobiles 
that  the  world  has  built.  A  single  State 
has  within  the  last  15  years  built  State 
roads  sufficient  to  lay  three  parallel  routes 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
had  $200,000,000  left  for  the  development 
of  its  canal  system. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses, but  it  should  not  be  done  by  rob- 
bing childhood  of  its  birthright.  The 
remedy  rests  in  a  more  scientific  distri- 
bution of  funds  and  the  equalization  of 
taxation.  The  destiny  of  the  public 
schools  is  the  destiny  of  the  Republic;  the 
Nation  of  the  future  must  pass  through 
the  schoolroom  where  the  traditions  of 
our  free  institutions  are  conserved  and 
transmitted.  What  that  future  shall  be 
rests  with  the  American  people. 

F.  W.  Ballou,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman 
of  Committee. 


3.  How  does  the  cost  compare? 

4.  Which  system  has  the  greater  hold- 
ing power  in  the  high  school? 

To  answer  the  first  question  we  used 
eight  standard  educational  tests  in  high 
school  with  the  result  as  follows:  Stu- 
dents in.  the  8-4  schools  made  an  average 
of  90.8  per  cent  of  the  standard  scores, 
and  those  in  the  7-4  schools  made  an 
average  of  98.9  per  cent. 

Tlie  median  age  of  students  in  the  7-4 
schools  was  grade  for  grade  from  7 
months  to  8.8  months  younger  than  in  8-4 
schools'. 

In  the  8-4  systems  18.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  was  students  in  high 
school.  In  the  7-4  systems  29.1  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment  was  in  high  school. 

As  to  achievement  in  college  we  found 
that  3,633  freshmen  from  274  seven-four 
schools  failed  in  12.8  per*  cent  of  their 
freshman  subjects  in  college,  and  that 
1,828  freshmen  from  244  eight-four  schools 
failed  in  12.2  per  cent  of  their  freshman 
subjects.  The  total  cost  of  elementary 
education  in  America,  according  to  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington, is  $800,000,000  annually.  Ap- 
proximately $100,000,000  of  this  goes  for 
the  eighth  grade,  not  counting  building 
and  furnishing  costs. 

From  the  data  gathered  we  must  say 
that— 

1.  Pupils  in  7-4  schools  are  not  sur- 
passed by  those  in  8-4  schools  in  educa- 
tional achievement  either  in  high  school 
or  college. 

2.  Approximately  one-year's  time  is 
saved  in  the  7-4  schools. 

3.  According  to  the  facts  revealed,  out 
of  1,000  students  in  7-4  systems,  291 
would  be  pursuing  secondary  education, 
while  in  the  8-4  systems,  there  would  be 
only  188. 

4.  A  7-4  system  for  America  would  save 
the  Nation  approximately  $100,000,000 
annually,  send  children  to  college  a  year 
sooner,  furnish,  without  additional  cost, 
vastly  more  secondary  education,  and  all 
without  sacrificing  educational  standards. 

Discuss  Commercial  Occupations, 
Preparation,  and  Placement 

Under  the  direction  of  the  specialist  in 
commercial  education,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  will  hold  its  third  annual  con- 
ference of  business  men  and  teachers  in 
conjunction  with  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association.  This  conference 
will  be  held  at  a  luncheon  conference, 
Friday  noon,  April  18,  at  the  McAlpin 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  Prominent 
speakers  will  discuss  the  topic  of  com- 
mercial occupations,  preparation,  and 
placement. 
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As  a  Swedish  Schoolmaster  Views  American 

Education 

Two  Creai  Cultural  Adtkmiagcs  Appreciated  Most  by  Those  Who  Lack  Them. 

Swedish    Movement    Toward  the    Unity   School.    High    Value    Placed  by 

Americans  upon  America  Attracts  Attention 

By  PER  SKANTZ 
Senior  M osier,  MeUertii,  Sweden 

[Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  P.  H.  Pearson] 


A  EUROPEAN  educator  traveling  in 
the  United  States  is  soon  aware  of 
two  excellent  features  of  its  edu- 
cational system:  A  unity  school  organiza-. 
tion  with  a  foundation  structure  common 
to  all,  and  the  absence  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

The  advantage  of  the  former  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  lack  it.  In  most  countries  of 
Europe  the  common  foundation  school 
does  not  exist.  The  masses  of  the  people 
must  be  content  with  instruction  of  an 
indifferent  grade  in  what  is  called  the 
"folkschool"  while  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  classes  attend  schools  on  which 
every  care  is  bestowed,  where  they  receive 
an  excellent  though  almost  exclusively 
theoretical  education.  This  system  oper- 
ates toward  the  creation  of  class  distinc- 
tion and  social  discomfort.  Under  this 
system  of  instruction,  caste  rather  than 
ability  asserts  itself. 

Here  in  Sweden  we  have  since  1913  gone 
far  toward  working  our  way  out  from 
under  these  conditions.  The  folkschool 
has  been  lifted  to  a  higher  plane.  The 
work  of  the  hand  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
appraised  equally  with  that  of  the  brain. 
To  learn  by  doing  has  for  many  years  been 
a  guiding  maxim  of  our  instruction. 
Foreign  languages,  chiefly  English,  are 
taught  in  the  seventh  grade  where  such 
grade  is  organized.  The  time  allotted  to 
religion  has  been  reduced,  and  Luther's 
Lesser  Catechism  has  been  relegated  to 
the  school  museum.  Large  parts  of  this 
venerable  book  have  for  centuries  past 
been  memorized  by  Swedish  children. 

American  Simplicity  Opposed  in  Europe 

These  changes  and  several  others  are 
moving  on  toward  the  complete  unity 
school.  As  a  factor  of  the  movement  a 
Royal  Committee  submitted,  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  a  proposal  to  reorganize  the 
school  system  so  that  in  its  leading 
principles  it  would  come  to  resemble  that 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  reactionary 
trends  that  course  through  Europe  have 
also  appeared  in  Sweden.  Opponents  in 
various  camps  have  become  aroused  and 
are  now  making  assaults  on  the  proposal. 
The    clergy    are    hurling    the    agrarians 


against  it  by  shouting,  "The  school 
intends  to  de-Christianize  the  people." 
"The  foreign  language  preparation  of 
students  will  be  poor,"  say  the  professors. 
The  official  classes  say,  "The  educational 
plans  will  be  lowered."  Many  people  of 
the  middle  classes  object  because  it  will 
produce  too  great  uniformity.  Does  any 
one  expect  that  the  grand  simplicity  of 
America's  straight-line  system  will  be  at 
once  adopted  for  Europe,  where  every- 
thing must  be  as  tortuous  and  involved  as 
possible? 

Einheitsschtde  Not  Possible  Immediately 

Our  project  for  a  unity  school  will 
evidently  have  to  wait  some  years  more 
before  it  is  realized.  Do  you  wonder, 
then,  that  I  both  envy  and  congratulate 
the  great  Republic  of  North  America  for 
possessing  two  such  cultural  advantages 
as  the  common  school  and  freedom  from 
the  difficulties  of  religious  instructions? 

Once  an  American  friend  and  I  stood 
and  looked  out  over  a  factory  district 
in  an  American  city.  "Look,"  he  said, 
"there  lies  the  largest  molding  plant  in 
the  world."  "For  the  past  five  weeks  I 
have  been  studying  a  still  larger  one,"  I 
replied.  "What  do  you  say?"  he  asked, 
and  looked  really  surprised,  which  a 
Yankee  seldom  does.  "Yes,  I  mean  your 
schools,  particularly  your  elementary 
schools;  there  you  mold  the  human 
material  that  forms  the  North  American 
Unioh." 

Ftdl  Justice  Not  Accorded  to  Europeans 

With  this  as  my  point  of  departure  I 
beg  to  observe  that  the  methods  applied 
in  the  molding  processes  do  not  always 
seem  to  me  to  be  happily  adapted.  A 
couple  of  examples  will  make  clear  what 
I  mean.  In  one  school  the  teacher,  a 
lady,  was  the  very  personification  of 
courtesy,  and  she  wanted  to  show  how 
much  the  pupils  in  her  school  knew  about 
Sweden.  One  pupil  pointed  out  four  or 
five  Swedish  cities  on  the  map  and  pro- 
nounced their  names  correctly,  and  I  was 
delighted.  Encouraged  by  this  success 
the  teacher  gave  out  the  following  assign- 
ment. "Now  tell  us  what  you  know 
about  Sweden. "     A  pupil  stepped  boldly 


forward,  presumably  one  of  the  brightest, 
and  began:  "Sweden  is  a  little  country 
close  up  by  the  North  Pole."  Here  he 
stopped,  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  and 
swallowed.  He  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
I  smiled,  shook  hands  with  the  speaker, 
and  said  that  Sweden  is  a  good  way  from 
the  North  Pole  and  is  nearly  twice  as 
big  as  Great  Britain;  that  only  four 
European  countries  exceed  it  in  size; 
that  its  forests  are  always  green,  and 
that  fields  of  grain  and  blue  streams 
characterize  the  landscape  of  Sweden  as 
well  as  of  America.  The  children  were 
greatly  interested  and  we  became  the 
best  of  friends. 

Appreciation  of  Other  Countries  is  Advantageous 

In  one  school  it  was  asked,  "Who  was 
the  victor  in  the  Marathon  race  in 
Stockholm?"  "An  American,"  was  the 
answer.  This  and  other  experiences  cause 
me  to  make  inferences  of  my  own,  for  1 
found  a  tendency  to  make  of  the  country 
a  sort  of  a  Chinese  center  of  the  universe, 
with  a  people  superior  to  all  others. 
This  struck  me  as  unbecoming  and  hurt- 
ful to  the  country  itself.  Whatever 
advantages  a  country  may  possess  it  gains 
through  appreciation  of  other  countries 
and  of  their  inhabitants. 

I  observed  that  in  American  schools  the 
pupils  sing  with  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
Their  hours  of  song  are  among  my  happiest 
recollections.  In  a  school  in  Maryland 
the  children  and  the  ^Titer  alternated  in 
singing  for  each  other,  each  in  his  own 
tongue.  Never  before  had  I  felt  the  full 
truth  of  a  Swedish  poem:  "Singing  is 
the  key  to  the  heart."  Later  I  had  the 
same  experience  in  many  other  schools, 
as  for  instance,  in  Chicago,  and  particularly 
in  a  school  in  Massachusetts,  where  I 
heard  the  most  lovely  singing  by  children 
that  I  have  ever  heard.  I  went  away 
from  there  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
next  to  the  language,  singing  is  the  best 
means  of  welding  a  nation  together  and 
that  my  American  colleagues  know  the 
art  of  employing  it. 

Culiioation  of  the  Instinct  of  DirecUon 

Among  the  exercises  that  I  observed 
with  special  interest  was  the  practice  of 
getting  one's  bearings  in  a  strange  locality, 
and  in  directing  others  how  to  reach  a 
desired  point.  Several  times  I  had  occa- 
sion to  test  the  practical  application  of 
such  instruction  and  nearly  always  with  a 
satisfactory  result.  Now  and  then  a 
boy  would  accompany  me  out  of  his  way; 
others  gave  me  briefly  and  clearly  the  in- 
formation I  required.  One  boy  took  my 
arm  and  brought  me  to  a  place  of  open 
view  and  said:  "Do  you  see  that  green 
cupola?  Go  there;  then  turn  to  your 
right  and  go  on  till  you  pass  a  jewelry 
shop.     It    is   the    next    houseZ*     Good. 
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This  became  one  of  the  many  object 
lessons  I  brought  home  with  me. 

In  this  connection  it  is  tempting  to 
enter  the  language  side  of  the  instruction 
for  discoveries  and  comparisons  and  its 
r61e  in  the  molding  process,  but  it  would 
carry  me  too  far  afield.  It  requires  a 
separate  chapter.  Briefly,  I  found  much 
evidence  of  good  work  and  a  desire  to 
explore  new  and  unchartered  territory, 
in  many  respects  calling  to  mind  the 
spirit  of  action  and  achievement  that 
was  characteristic  of  the  western  pioneer. 

Let  me  finally  mention  an  incident 
connected  with  my  departure  from  New 
York.  I  came  up  from  the  subway  and 
looked  about  me  for  a  taxicab.  Then  I 
heard  a  youngster  by  my  side  say:  "You 
wish  a  taxi?  I  will  help  you."  The 
next  moment  a  well  dressed  boy  dashed 
into  the  crowded  street  and  hailed  a  taxi. 
It  came  and  the  boy  stowed  my  hand 
baggage  inside;  but  when  I  turned  to 
express  my  appreciation  with  a  coin  the 
boy  had  vanished.  My  last  experience 
with  an  American  schoolboy  was  in 
keeping  with  all  the  rest. 

Association  Celebrates  Twenty- 
Elighth  Anniversary 

Lynn,  Mass.,  claims  the  first  parent- 
teacher  association  organized  in  the  United 
States.  This  association  recently  cele- 
brated its  twenty-eighth  anniversary  by 
giving  a  dinner  at  the  school  hall,  at  which 
250  members  and  many  guests  were  pres- 
ent, including  city  officials  and  leaders  of 
the  parent-teacher  association  movement 
in  the  State.  The  mayor  and  the  city 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  as  well  as 
the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  and  a  past  president 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teachers  Association  were 
speakers. 

Miss  Julia  F.  Callahan  organized  the 
association  when  she  was  a  teacher  and  is 
still  fostering  it  since  she  has  become  the 
principal  of  the  school.  The  organization 
is  credited  with  procuring  the  erection  of 
the  present  modern  10-room  building 
with  an  assembly  room  seating  400 
people. 

As  an  instance  of  the  great  interest 
which  the  towns  in  Alaska  take  in  their 
schools  the  city  of  Ketchikan  has  voted 
to  issue  $50,000  additional  bonds  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  modern  school 
building.  The  $100,000  bond  issue  previ- 
ously voted  was  found  to  be  inadequate 
to  provide  as  large  a  building  as  was 
needed.  The  city  now  has  $150,000 
available  for  school  building  purposes. 


Colombia  Seeks  Guidance  in 
Assimilating  Immigrants 

Americanizaiion  Methods  of  United  Slates 

Studied  by  Visiting  Commissioner.     Will 

Result  in  Closer  Bonds  between  Peoples 

By  R.  GONZALEZ  CONCHA 
Colombian  Commissioner  of  Immigration 

[Translated  by  Guerra  EverettI 

COLOMBIA,  fully  understanding  the 
advantage  of  her  interoceanic  posi- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  South  American 
Continent,  and  having  definitely  assured 
the  permanence  of  her  liberal  institutions, 
and  having  sealed  her  friendship  with  the 
great  Republic  of  the  North,  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  task  of  solving  the  human 
problem,  a  problem  which  resolves  itself 
into  the  question  of  how  to  attract  proper 
elements  to  increase  the  density  of  her 
population,  to  enable  her  to  reduce  and 
cultivate  her  vast,  rich,  and  virgin  ter- 
ritories. She  is  proposing,  in  other  words, 
to  open  her  doors  to  the  immigration  of 
peoples  who  can  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  her  nationality  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideals  of  her  founders: 
Order,  liberty. 

Educational  System  Potent  in  Americanization 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose,  no 
nation  is  in  a  position  to  offer  her  the 
benefit  of  a  more  mature  experience  than 
the  United  States  of  America.  This 
country  has  learned  to  fuse  peoples  of 
diverse  and  conflicting  origin  in  a  crucible 
that  purifies,  emancipating  them  from 
ancient  burdens,  and  raising  them  up  to 
receive  the  peculiar  impress  of  American 
democracy.  In  the  happy  outcome  of 
this  great  work,  side  by  side  with  the 
liberality  of  her  political  and  social  in- 
stitutions, the  American  educational  sys- 
tem and  organization  has  played  a  major 
part.  These  have  constituted  the  amalga- 
mating force  par  excellence,  inasmuch  as 
the  unity  of  a  people  consists  not  so  much 
in  the  homogeneity  of  its  physical 
elements  as  in  its  intellectual  and  moral 
characteristics. 

It  is  but  natural,  consequently,  that 
Colombia  should  take  as  a  model  her  elder 
sister  of  the  northern  Continent,  and  that, 
in  preparing  a  plan  for  the  nationalization 
of  her  own  immigrants,  she  should  pay 
particular  attention  and  observe  carefully 
the  systems  implanted  in  the  United 
States. 

Aspirations  of  Americans  and  Colombians  Identical 

Notwithstanding  the  divergence  in  his- 
torical evolution  existing  between  the  two 
countries,  their  constitutional  organiza- 
tion and  collective  aspirations  are  iden- 
tical, so  much  so  that  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  types  of  instruction  which 


result  in  forming  a  good  citizen  of  demo- 
cratic America  will  likewise  serve  to  make 
the  best  citizen  for  free  Colombia. 

By  this  is  not  meant,  however,  that  it  is 
the  purpose  to  institute  a  mere  copy  oi 
foreign  practices  in  this  regard.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  such  a  course  would  carry  most 
absurd  conclusions;  to  different  stages  of 
development  correspond  conditions  of  a 
different  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  wholly  practicable  to  deduce  general 
principles  from  the  laws  which  govern  a 
given  social  phenomenon  in  the  one  coun- 
try, and  ascertain  which  of  these  is  appli- 
cable in  the  other,  and  to  study  the  sources 
of  assimilating  energy  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  modify  them  for  utilization  in 
a  Latin  country. 

Immigration  Will  Introduce  Anglo-Saxon 
Characteristics 

Before  concluding  this  short  exposition 
of  the  motives  that  inspire  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colombia  to  observe  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  North  America,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the  influ- 
ence which  the  immigration  movement 
about  to  take  place  in  Colombia  may  have 
upon  the  relations  of  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can and  Anglo-Saxon  worlds  in  the  future. 

Undoubtedly  this  influence  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  closer  understanding. 
For,  as  this  movement  will  follow  in  geji- 
eral  the  lines  cut  out  by  the  United  Stat«^ 
preference  being  shown  to  immigration 
from  central  and  northern  Europe,  the 
contingents  of  immigrants,  upon  being 
absorbed  into  the  national  life,  will  neces- 
sarily modify  it  by  introducing  character- 
istics which  approach  the  Anglo-Saxon 
type,  thus  bridging  to  a  large  degree  the 
gulf  which  separates  the  latter  civilization 
from  the  Latin.  If  to  this  we  add  the  con- 
stant interchange  of  ideas  now  so  happily 
inaugurated,  it  will  not  seem  exaggeration 
to  predict  the  arrival  of  a  true  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  in  which  each  country,  while 
conserving  its  own  proper  identity  and 
character,  will  be  bound  by  close  spiritual 
bonds  with  its  sisters  on  the  same  conti- 
nent of  America. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  an  occasion  to 
express  the  appreciation  of  Colombia  for 
the  valued  assistance  of  the  United  States 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  labors  relating  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  several  branches 
of  our  national  life. 


Tentative  standards  for  all  library 
training  agencies  and  plans  for  accrediting 
such  agencies  are  in  preparation  by  the 
temporary  library  training  board  appoint- 
ed by  the  American  Library  Association. 
This  board  was  recently  subsidized  with 
a  fund  of  $10,000  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration. Adam  Strohm,  librarian,  De- 
troit Public  Library,  is  it^  chairman. 
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Clinical    Teachers    and    the 
Curriculum 

( continued  from  page  170.) 
but  merely  to  ask  whether  the  pendulum 
may  not  have  swung  too  far:  whether  we 
are  not  making  unnecessary  and  futile 
efforts  to  create  out  of  the  95  per  cent  a 
species  bound  by  the  nature  of  man  to 
be  rare. 

After  all,  experience  has  shown  that  it 
perhaps  does  not  make  any  very  great 
difference,  provided  Nathan  Smith  is  on 
one  end  of  the  log,  with  the  right  kind  of 
students,  and  not  too  many  of  them  on 
the  other;  and  I  often  feel  that  we  are 
pressing  for  formulas  to  solve  something 
for  which  there  is  no  formula.  The  per- 
sonal equation  of  the  teacher  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  syllabus  issued  from  the  dean's 
oflSce,  though  it  is  known  in  every  stu- 
dents' boarding  house. 

Provision  Now  Made  for  InteUtctual  Cogitation 

We  have  just  been  going  through  one  of 
our  triennial  turnovers  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  the  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  is  wrong  with  the  student  and  with 
our  method  of  teaching.  This  time,  pres- 
sure has  been  brought  to  bear  by  certain 
members  of  the  faculty  of  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind,  who  have  discovered  that 
the  trouble  with  the  undergraduate  is  that 
he  has  no  time  for  intellectual  cogitation. 
Consequently,  at  the  risk  of  not  meeting 
our  obligations  to  State  board  require- 
ments, we  have  materially  cut  down  our 
hours  of  instruction  so  that  the  students 
have  their  freedom  Tuesday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  afternoon  and  all  day  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  We  have  as  yet  made  no 
statistical  study  of  the  amount  of  rumina- 
tion they  do  in  these  free  hours;  nor  do  I 
think  such  a  study  will  ever  be  made, 
because  by  the  time  there  are  sufficient 
data  to  rely  on  we  shall  probably  have  gone 
back  to  the  old  system,  or  new  courses 
will  have  crept  in  to  fill  up  these  free  after- 
noons. A  medical  faculty  abhors  spare 
hours  no  less  than  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 

More  Time  Needed  for  Bedside  Olaervation 

Our  school  is  not  unlike  other  schools,  in 
having  raised  a  large  brood  of  independent 
subdepartments,  all  of  which  demand — 
indeed,  deserve — additional  hours  in 
which  to  teach  their  special  subjects,  of 
which  there  is  no  end.  However,  we  will, 
almost  all  of  us,  freely  admit  that  probably 
nine  out  of  every  ten  students  enter  medi- 
cine with  the  expectation  of  engaging  in 
practice,  and  it  behooves  us,  therefore,  to 
give  them  the  best  possible  training  for 
this  responsible  career.  Whether  we  are 
doing  so  at  present  is  open  to  grave 
doubts — and  thinking  about  it  on  their 
spare  afternoons  is  not  a  satisfactory 
replacement  for  hours  of  actual  observa- 


tion of  patients  during  the  all  too  brief 
period  now  given  over  to  the  students  for 
their  clinical  work. 

"Trifling  Ailments"  Deserce  Greater  Attention 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  number  of 
the  students  fret  considerably  during  their 
first  two  years,  and  not  a  few  of  them  only 
begin  to  show  their  real  worth  and  have 
their  interest  stimulated  when  they  have 
actually  come  to  the  bedside  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  and  care  for  the 
maimed  and  afflicted  close  at  hand.  Our 
preclinical  brethren  tell  us  the  trouble  is  we 
do  not  suflficiently  emphasize  in  the  clinic 
the  bearing  of  what  the  students  hftve 
previously  been  taught  on  the  clinical 
problem  before  them.  At  this  we  scratch 
our  heads  for  a  ready  reply,  but  the  obvious 
answer  is  that  what  the  students  have 
been  taught  has  no  apparent  bearing  on  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  countless  minor 
ailments  with  which  they  must  become 
familiar — the  flat-footed  head  waiter,  the 
old  man  with  a  chronic  scab  on  his  lip,  the 
young  woman  with  a  backache  or  a  lump 
in  her  breast,  the  baby  with  convulsions, 
the  workman  with  an  ulcer  on  his  leg  or, 
worse,  with  an  infected  or  injured  hand 
which,  improperly  treated,  may  be  the  end 
of  his  wage-earning  days.  There  is  no  end 
to  it — all  very  trifling,  you  may  say,  when 
we  consider  the  public  health  movement 
and  the  eradication  of  yellow  fever  from 
the  world,  yet  each  of  these  individual 
people  is  greatly  concerned  about  his  own 
personal  ailment,  and  the  sum  total  is 
enormous.  With  such  things  the  vanish- 
ing race  of  family  physicians  was  once 
chiefly  concerned,  while  the  chiropractor 
and  science-healer  now  takes  his  place. 

In  our  pursuit  of  the  medical  sciences 
we  have  lost  touch  with  the  art  of  medical 
practice,  and  all  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology and  pharmacology  in  the  world  is 
not  going  to  guard  a  young  doctor  against 
making  an  unnecessary  number  of  diag- 
nostic mistakes  and  consequent  errors  of 
treatment  unless  he  has  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  clinical  problems  and 
learned  sound  methods  of  treatment  for 
an  ample  time.  And  when  he  has  been 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  patient  for  only 
two  years  instead  of  four,  there  are  so 
many  countless  minor  conditions  of  the 
sort  I  have  indicated,  they  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  mentioned,  far  less  shown  and 
demonstrated,  to  every  student  in  the 
short  time  at  one's  disposal. 

Wrong  Diagnoses  Calamitous  to  the  Surgeon 

If  these  things  are  bad  for  the  pro- 
spective physician,  they  are  infinitely 
worse  for  the  prospective  surgeon,  whom 
I  may  possibly  have  chiefly  in  mind,  for, 
in  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  his 
therapeutic  agency,  wrong  diagnoses  may 
lead  to  calamities  unknown  to  the  prac- 


tice of  physic.  An  acquaintance  of  mine, 
greatly  interested  in  the  furtherjince  of 
medical  science,  had  a  trifling  injury  to 
his  ankle,  which  was  put  up  in  so  tight 
a  dressing  that  on  its  removal  the  top  of 
his  foot  was  found  to  have  sloughed; 
and  many  months  of  slow  and  painful 
healing  followed.  The  only  doctor  who 
makes  no  mistakes  is  the  doctor  who  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  a  calamity  of  this  sort 
may  happen,  alas!  to  any  of  us;  but  a 
little  more  of  the  art  and  less  of  labora- 
tory science  would  make  its  occurrence 
less  likely. 

Suggests  Complete  Reversal  of  Program 

I  sometimes  feel  that  if  we  were  really 
eager  to  put  the  present  curricular  se- 
quence to  a  test,  it  would  be  a  telling 
experiment  to  reverse  our  program  en- 
tirely: to  put  the  students  into  the  clinic 
for  the  first  two  years  and  show  them 
disease  and  get  them  interested  in  the 
problems  of  disease,  meanwhile  teaching 
them  as  much  of  structure  and  function 
as  is  possible;  and  then  to  turn  them 
loose  in  the  laboratories  for  their  last  two 
years.  Like  as  not,  under  these  circum- 
stances there  would  be  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  the  present  5  per  cent  of 
our  students  who  would  really  be  fired 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  research  and  per- 
haps choose  it  as  a  career,  or  at  least  tend 
throughout  their  lives  to  pursue  their 
problems  to  the  laboratory. 

Much  of  Preclinical  Work^  is  Urmecessary 

Here,  again,  my  thoughts  are  perhaps 
colored  by  my  own  experience,  for  in  my 
own  day,  though  we  listened  to  some  very 
admirable  lectures  in  pharmacology,  for 
which  my  marks  show  that  I  passed  a 
creditable  examination,  I  confess  that  I 
am  unable  to  write  a  prescription  and 
doubt  if  I  have  ever  used  more  than  a 
dozen  of  the  countless  drugs  that  went 
in  and  out  of  my  head  during  that 
semester.  We  had,  too,  what  I  am  sure 
must  have  been  an  excellent  course  in 
physiology  of  which  I  remember  little, 
and  this  is  just  as  well,  for  my  classroom 
notes  are  full  of  statements  since  largely 
contradicted,  and  hypotheses  largely  dis- 
proved. I  must  confess  that,  seven 
years  later,  when  thoroughly  saturated 
with  and  weary  of  the  clinic,  I  spent  a 
year  in  a  physiologic  laboratory,  and 
over  some  modest  problems  enjoyed 
myself  as  I  never  have  done  before  or 
since;  but  this  would  have  been  no  pos- 
sible replacement,  in  the  needs  of  a 
surgeon  at  least,  for  the  grueling  drill 
we  had  in  anatomy  and  pathology,  which 
always  have  been  and  always  will  remain 
the  two  essentially  fundamental  subjects. 
There  is  much,  in  short,  that  was  taught 
and  is  still  taught  to-day  to  students  in 
their  preclinical  course  that  ^.^jinneces- 
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sary  and  could  well  enough  be  omitted, 
or  at  least  left  for  their  graduate  years  of 
study. 

Croup  Examination  may  he  Undtdy  Circuitous 

I  may  give  an  example  of  how  an  over- 
trained laboratory  instinct  may  affect  our 
senior  students,  our  house  officers,  and, 
I  fear,  many  of  the  graduates  now  engaged 
in  what  is  called  group  medicine — a  form 
of  practice  which  lends  itself  to  the  making 
of  an  unnecessary  number  of  expensive 
and  useless  routine  tests.  A  patient  was 
admitted  in  the  fall  to  one  of  our  well- 
known  hospitals  noted  for  its  spirit  of 
investigation  and  the  exactitude  of  its 
work.  The  only  thing  that  appeared  to 
be  wrong  with  the  man  was  that  he  had 
a  fever  of  unknown  origin.  A  variety  of 
people  whose  special  duty  it  was  had  made 
detailed  examinations  of  blood,  urine, 
sputum,  stools,  and  cerebrospinal  fluid: 
microscopic,  chemical,  bacteriologic.  His 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  had  been 
thoroughly  and  expensively  studied  by 
the  roentgenologist.  His  basal  metabo- 
lism had  been  estimated  and  recorded; 
electrocardiograms  had  been  taken;  and 
specialists  were  called  in  to  exclude  nose, 
throat,  teeth,  ears,  and  eyes.  All  of  these 
things  took  time,  and  meanwhile  the  fever 
persisted.  At  this  juncture,  a  country 
doctor  who  had  enjoyed  none  of  the  pres- 
ent-day laboratory  advantages  hapi>ened 
to  visit  the  hospital,  and  as  he  passed  this 
man's  bed  in  the  course  of  the  morning's 
rounds  he  casually  remarked:  **I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  that  you  still  have  an  occa- 
sional case  of  typhoid  fever  in  your  neigh- 
borhood." 

Examine  the  Patient  First! 

To  point  a  moral,  this  tale  admittedly 
has  been  somewhat  adorned:  typhoid 
fever  is  now  rare;  careful  studies  of  our 
patients  are  not  to  be  superseded  by  snap 
diagnoses;  yet  the  incident  illustrates  what 
many  clinicians  recognize  with  lamenta- 
tions as  a  modern  tendency  to  practice 
which,  leaning  heavily  on  the  laboratory, 
forgets  to  examine — or  thinks  it  unneces- 
sary to  examine — the  patient. 

It  is  p)erhaps  unjust  to  ascribe  this  atti- 
tude of  mind  entirely  to  our  present-day 
medical  curriculum,  but  it  was  with  the 
idea  of  possibly  offsetting  this  tendency 
that  I  ventured  two  years  ago,  with  the 
approval  of  the  anatomic  department,  to 
introduce  an  optional  exercise  for  the  first- 
year  students  on  one  of  their  off  days  sup- 
posedly devoted  to  self -education,  so  that 
they  might  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
living  patient  from  the  very  outset  of 
their  course.  This  was  not  done,  I  may 
add,  without  criticism  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  faculty,  though  every 
effort  was  made  so  to  conduct  the  exercise 
that  the  average  student  might  have  his 
anatomy  and  embryology  illustrated  by 


clinical  pictures  in  such  a  way  that  he 
would  be  more  receptive  of  the  anatomic 
terms  and  relations  he  was  having  to 
crowd  into  his  memory  during  his  all  too 
scant  hours  now  allotted  to  these  subjects. 

Not  Enough  Time  to  Anatomical  Details 

They  were  dissecting  the  arm,  for  ex- 
ample. I  believe  that  30  years  ago  we 
used  to  spend  a  month  at  least  on  an 
extremity,  and  indeed  dissected  it  twice. 
But  now  the  student  is  supposed  to  learn 
the  anatomy  of  the  arm  and  that  very 
important  portion  of  it,  the  hand,  in  a 
week's  time.  It  was  easy  to  find  some 
examples  of  injuries  affecting  and  modify- 
ing the  structure  and  function  of  the  hand 
in  the  hospital  wards,  and  the  students 
were  merely  asked  to  tell  what  they  saw, 
and  to  interpret  its  relation  to  the  blood 
vessels,  the  nerves,  and  the  muscles  and 
bones  they  were  exposing  in  the  dissect- 
ing room.  I  remember  bringing  in  a 
patient  afflicted  with  acromegaly  and 
merely  asking  one  of  the  students  what 
was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  man's 
hand,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
say  that  the  hand  was  "big."  That  was 
too  simple. 

In  short,  I  do  not  believe  that  students 
can  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the  patient 
too  early  in  their  course,  nor  too  early 
begin  to  interpret  and  record  what  they 
can  see,  hear,  and  touch — perhaps  even 
smell  and  taste — at  the  bedside.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  only  practical  sug- 
gestion I  shall  offer  to  this  conference, 
namely,  that  some  medical  school  with  a 
sufficiently  elastic  curricular  skin  and 
some  sufficiently  enthusiftstic  clinical 
teachers  capable  of  adjusting  their  in- 
struction to  the  students'  level  begin  each 
day  of  the  week  during  the  first  two  years 
with  an  hour's  amphitheater  clinic  the 
purpose  of  which  is  twofold — first,  to  cul- 
tivate powers  of  clinical  observation;  sec- 
ond, to  illustrate  so  far  as  possible  on 
actual  patients  the  things  that  are  going 
to  be  taught  from  a  different  aspect  later 
in  the  day  in  the  laboratory  courses. 

Use  Actual  Patienb  to  Illustrate  Labofatory  Courses 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  Sporadic 
efforts  in  the  same  direction  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  many  places, 
without  receiving  general  sanction  as  a 
principle,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the 
curriculum  of  any  American  school.  It  is 
a  compromise,  of  course,  between  the  sys- 
tem long  in  vogue  in  continental  Europe, 
where  the  entering  students  are  plunged 
immediately  into  the  complicated  prob- 
lems of  the  bedside — a  compromise  be- 
tween this  system  and  our  present  one 
under  which  many  preclinical  teachers  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  students  see  clinical 
work  of  any  sort,  lest  it  blunt  the  edge  of 
their  interest  while  plodding  through  their 
preliminary  courses. 


For  the  five  exceptional  men,  it  makes 
no  possible  difference  what  particular 
methods  of  instruction  are  pursued,  but 
for  the  ninety-five  others  who  presumably 
are  going  to  get  their  livelihood  from  prac- 
tice this  program  will,  I  am  sure,  make 
better  clinicians  of  them.  Not  only  will 
the  patient  have  the  central  idea  in  their 
minds  for  a  longer  time,  but  they  will  set 
out,  or  enter  their  fiospital  year,  not  only 
with  their  five  God-given  senses  more 
acute  but,  what  is  still  more  important, 
with  a  better  training  of  their  common 
sense  at  the  bedside.  And,  aside  from 
this,  I  fully  believe  that  this  method  will 
be  likely  to  arouse  curiosity  in  a  larg^ 
percentage  of  students  and  thereby  incline 
them  to  carry  to  the  laboratories  problems 
which  deserve  study,  making  them  at  the 
same  time  far  more  patient  with  and  re- 
ceptive of  the  necessary  instruction  in  the 
purely  fundamental  subjects. 

This  or  any  other  modification  of  our 
accepted  curriculum  will,  in  the  long  run, 
only  be  worth  while  if  there  are  the  right 
people  to  carry  it  through,  and  if  the 
principle  is  adhered  to  of  having  the  more 
experienced  clinical  teachers  the  ones  first 
to  meet  the  students,  for  younger  men 
are  apt  to  shoot  over  their  heads.  And 
again  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
a  proper  teacher  needs  no  particular 
formula,  though  he  does  need  to  have 
some  limitation  in  the  number  of  his 
pupils 

Duluth  Doing  Elxcellent  American- 
ization Work 

Americanization  work  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  is  more  than  usually  successful. 
Those  interested  in  it  claim  that  "no 
other  city  is  within  a  mile  of  its  record." 
Here  is  the  statistical  table  on  which 
they  base  the  claim: 

Population,  1920ceDSUS 98,917 

Adult  population 6(X000 

Total  enrollment  in  night  school 3,274 

Adult  population  in  night  school per  cent..      5. 46 

Men  in  nightschool 1,578 

Women  in  night  school 1,688 

Total  enrollment  in  English  classes 1,072 

Total  enrollment  in  civics 80 

Total  enrollment  in  other  classes 2,889 

Cltiiens 31 2U 

Aliens 961 

First  year  students 817 

Second  year  students 158 

Three  years  or  more Ill 


^ 


The  net  expenditure  for  elementary 
education  for  each  child  in  average  at- 
tendance in  England  and  Wales  was 
£11.  14s.  6d.  in  1921-22,  and  Ss.  8d. 
less  in  1922-23.  The  total  cost  of  edu- 
cating a  child  during  the  normal  period 
of  school  life,  i.  e.,  from  6  to  14  years  of 
age,  is,  therefore,  about  £100. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Lihrarian,  Bureau  of  Education 


Allpobt,  Floyd  Henrt.  Social  psy- 
chology. Boston,  New  York  [etc., 
Houghton  Miflain  company  [1924]  xiv, 
463  p.     illus.,  diagrs.     8°. 

The  most  recent  psychological  investigatioxi  and 
theory  are  in  this  book  put  at  the  service  of  those 
interested  in  the  study  of  social  relationships.  More 
specifically,  two  main  lines  of  scientific  achievement 
are  treated— the  behavior  viewpoint  and  the  experi- 
mental method.  The  former,  according  to  the 
author,  has  developed  a  richer  interpretation  of 
the  facts,  while  the  method  of  experimentation  has 
been  yieldhig  the  facts  themselves.  The  author's 
purpose  is  to  fit  those  experimental  findings  into 
their  broader  setting  in  social  psychology,  and  to 
draw  from  them  certain  conclusions  of  value  to  that 
science.  The  Freudian  contributions  of  psycho- 
analysis are, also  utilized  in  the  book.  In  the  final 
chapter,  caution  is  advised  in  comparing  the  mental 
abilities  of  different  races,  and  the  negro  is  character- 
ized as  "highly  educable."  Three  institutions  of 
social  control  are  discussed — government  and  law, 
education,  and  religion. 

Belting,  Paul  E.  The  community  and 
its  high  school.  New  York,  Boston 
[etc.]  D.  C.  Heath  and  company 
[1923]     371  p.     forms,  tables.     12*. 

The  author  of  this  book  aims  to  acquaint  students 
of  education  and  teachers  with  effective  means  of 
realizing  the  purposes  of  secondary  education  in 
modem  life.  After  surveying  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  American  society  during  the  past 
century,  he  briefly  sketches  the  history  and  purposes 
of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States,  and 
shows  how  the  high  school  may  be  administered  so 
as  to  meet  present-day  needs.  The  remainder  of 
the  volume  points  out  the  purposes  of  secondary 
education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pupil  in  his 
community  relations.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  general  subject  of  high-school  discipline,  and 
to  student  self-government,  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities, the  development  of  high-school  spirit,  and 
character  education  In  secondary  schools. 

CaRNEQIE  foundation  for  the  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  TEACHING.  Eighteenth 
annual  report  of  the  president  and  of 
the  treasurer.  New  York  city,  622 
Fifth  Avenue,  1923.  vi,  166  p.  tables. 
4° 

In  addition  to  the  record  of  official  pr6ceedings 
and  business  of  the  foundation,  this  report  contains  a 
section  by  President  U.S.  Pritchett  on  the  teacher's 
responsibility  for  our  educational  integrity.  He 
begins  by  replying  to  the  criticisms  made  upon  his 
article  of  a  year  ago  on  the  rising  cost  of  education, 
which  he  says  recognized  a  progressive  increase  in 
t^e  cost  of  education  as  both  necessary  and  right. 
However,  he  questions  whether  the  results  of  our 
present  sjrstem  of  education  as  shown  in  the  train- 
ing of  pupils  justify  the  increased  expenses  involved. 
The  chief  drawback  is  found  in  the  overloaded  cur- 
riculum of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  problem  faced  is  how  to  provide  for  the  quanti- 
tative work  that  must  bo  done  and  yet  preserve  the 
original  fundamental  purpose  of  the  school,  which 
is  to  discipline  and  train  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  Individual  boy  or  girl.  The  need  at  present  is 
for  a  critical  examination  of  the  subjects  comprised 


in  the  school  curriculum,  and  for  such  gradual  trans- 
formation and  simplification  of  the  studies  and  of 
the  methods  as  investigation  may  show  to  be  wise. 

Hadow,  W.  H.  Citizenship.  Oxford,  At 
the  Clarendon  press,   1923.     xi,  240  p. 

a  series  of  lectures  is  here  reproduced  which 
were  delivered  on  the  Stevenson  foundation,  in  the 
University  and  city  of  Glasgow,  in  1922,  by  the 
vice-chancellor  of  Sheffield  university.  They  dis- 
cuss the  development  of  the  civic  idea  and  its  bases, 
the  relation  between  the  Individual  and  the  state, 
and  the  problems  of  empire  and  of  International 
relations.  One  cfiapter  deals  with  civic  education, 
and  its  place  in  schools,  universities,  and  after  life. 
The  final  chapter  describes  citiienship  on  the 
spiritual  plane. 

JoNBs,  Lance  G.  E.  The  training  of 
teachers  in  England  and  Wales;  a 
critical  survey.  London,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity press,  H.  Milford,  1924.  x, 
486  p.     8°. 

This  survey  presents  for  the  first  time  a  compre- 
hensive critical  examination  of  existing  arrangements 
for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers  In  England 
and  Wales.  The  historical  development  of  the 
system  Is  first  briefly  traced.  Next  follows  a  review 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  preliminary  education 
and  the  professional  training  of  the  more  important 
groups  of  teachers,  elementary  and  secondary,  the 
teachers  of  younger  children  and  of  certain  special 
subjects,  as  well  as  the  provisions  made  for  the  fur- 
ther training  of  teachers  in  service.  A  few  special 
problems  are  then  considered— the  position  of  the 
unqualified  teacher,  and  the  questions  of  finance  and 
of  supply.  References  to  Scotland  are  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  teacher-training  systems  of  two 
typical  democratic  communities,  the  United  States 
and  France,  are  described  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son with  England.  In  conclusion  the  book  dis- 
cusses suggestions  made  for  future  improvement,  and 
forecasts  what  seem  to  be  the  best  lines  for  progress 
in  teacher-training  methods. 

LosH,  Rosamond,  and  Weeks,  Ruth 
Mart.  Primary  number  projects.  Bos- 
ton, New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin 
company  [1923]  viii,  199  p.  12''. 
(Riverside  educational  monographs, 
ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo.) 

Arithmetic  has  been  less  naturalized  and  social- 
ized than  any  of  the  other  school  studies,  according  to 
the  editor  of  this  series  of  monographs.  To  aid 
teachers  in  the  first  two  years  of  instruction  In  num- 
ber, this  handbook  Is  oflfered,  wherein  the  projects 
are  so  arranged  that  the  child  learns  number  facts  in 
real  life  situations. 

National  safety  council.  Education 
SECTION.  An  introduction  to  safety 
education.  Chicago,  National  safety 
council  [1924]     93  p.     8°. 

A  compilation  based  on  existing  courses  of  safety 
work,  but  Including  some  new  material,  and  de- 
signed to  make  more  available  what  a  number  of 
cities  have  accomplished  In  this  line  of  study.  The 
general  principles  of  safety  education  are  given,  also 
suggested  topics  for  safety  lessons,  and  a  section  on 
the  project  method  as  applied  to  safety  teachhig. 
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Sinclair,  Upton.  The  goslings;  a  study 
of  the  American  schools.  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  Upton  Sinclair  [1924]  x,  454  p. 
front.     12°. 

a  presentation  of  the  author's  views  regarding 
the  Interests  which  he  believes  to  be  in  control  of 
public  school  education  in  America.  In  conclusion 
he  replies  to  some  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  his 
previous  book,  "The  goose-step." 

Spencer,  Mart  E.  Medical  supervision 
in  Catholic  schools.  Washington,  D.  C, 
National  Catholic  welfare  conference, 
Bureau  of  education,  1924.  47  p. 
forms,  tables.  12°.  (Education  bulle- 
tins, no.  1,  January,  1924.) 

This  pamphlet  deals  with  the  practice  of  medical 
supervision  as  it  now  affects  the  Catholic  school, 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  adequate  supervision 
In  support  of  health  education,  discusses  means  of 
financing  the  service,  and  gives  general  information 
regarding  supervision  for  the  aid  of  both  teachers 
and  supervisors. 

Stoops,  R.  O.  Elementary  school  costs  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  A  report 
reviewed  and  presented  by  the  educa- 
tional finance  inquiry  commission  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  council  on 
education,  Washington,  D.  C.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1924. 
X,  123  p.  tables,  diagrs.  8°.  (The 
Educational  finance  inquiry,  vol.  II.) 
This  study  presents  data  regarding  the  cost  of 
kindergartens  and  elementary  schools  segregated 
by  the  size  of  communities  within  the  state,  by 
grades,  and  by  subjects  within  the  grade.  It  dis- 
tinguishes, as  well,  between  the  expenses  involved 
for  teaching  and  for  other  Items.  The  report  par- 
ticularly supplements  "The  financing  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state  of  New  York,"  the  first  volume 
in  the  series  issued  by  the  Educational  finance 
inquiry  commission. 

Trabue,  Marion  Rex.  Measuring  re- 
sults in  education.  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati [etc.].  American  book  company 
[1924].  492  p.  tables,  diagrs.  12°. 
(American  education  series.  G.  D. 
Strayer,  general  editor.) 

An  effort  is  made  In  this  volume  to  interpret  the 
general  principles  of  measurement  for  the  average 
elementary  school-teacher.  General  intelligence 
tests  are  discussed,  and  also  the  achievement  tests 
in  a  number  of  conmion  school  subjects,  with  em- 
phasis always  on  the  principles  involved.  Finally 
the  future  prospects  in  educational  measurements 
are  examined. 

Wells,  H.G.  The  story  of  a  great  school- 
master. New  York,  The  Macmillan 
company,  1924.  ix,  176  p.  front, 
(port.)  plates.     12°. 

Describes  the  career  and  educational  methods  of 
F.  W.  Sanderson,  late  headmaster  of  the  Oundle 
school  in  England. 

A  workers'  university  for  Poland  has 
been  planned  by  university  men  and 
political  leaders.  It  will  be  located  at 
Warsaw,  and  will  not  only  offer  regular 
instruction  in  academic  subjects,  but 
will  act  as  a  center  for  health  study 
and  will  publish  certain  works. 
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Vocational  Guidance  as  an  Essential  Adjunct  of 
Vocational  Education 


THE  VOCATIONAL  guidance 
movement  has  been  retarded  by 
numerous  misconceptions  regard- 
ing its  purposes  and  achievements,  which 
misconceptions  it  is  desirable  to  replace 
with  general  agreement  as  to  its  place  in 
the  public-school  system,  said  Frank  M. 
Leavitt,  associate  superintendent  of 
schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  an  address 
given  before  the  Vocational  Group, 
Department  of  Superintendence.  When 
reconstructed  so  as  to  constitute  a  valu- 
able adjunct  of  vocational  education, 
vocational  guidance  will  become  an  essen- 
tial in  public  education. 

Whether  or  not  so-called  vocational 
education  is  actually  "vocational"  must 
be  determined  by  a  study  of  its  results 
rather  than  by  a  statement  of  its  pro- 
posed objectives.  Vocational  education 
is  "vocational"  only  when  it  is  taken  by 
an  individual  who  will  make  specific 
vocational  use  of  the  information  or 
training  secured. 

Vocational  education  is  an  adult  prop- 
osition, the  foundations  of  which  can 
and  should  be  laid  by  the  public  schools. 
It  does  not  supplant  general  education, 
but  supplements  it.     The  most  effective 


school  work  that  can  be  done  in  this  field 
consists  in  developing  vocational  interests 
and  vocational  intelligence,  through 
courses  with  a  vocational  content,  to  the 
end  that  the  young  person  may  become  a 
permanent  and  interested  student  of  the 
occupation  into  which  he  goes. 

Vocational  education  has  not  been 
over  emphasized,  but  much  of  the  so- 
called  vocational  education  has  been 
misapphed  and,  therefore,  ineffective.  It 
is  generally  expensive  and,  for  econpmy, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  should  be  coordi- 
nated with  general  education.  Voca- 
tional and  general  education  can  never  be 
wholly  disassociated. 

Vocational  guidance,  when  rightly 
understood  and  adequately  developed, 
serves  to  secure  more  effective  vocational 
education  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Vocational  guidance  is  playing  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  a 
modern  curriculum  to  serve  a  twentieth 
century  social  and  economic  and  political 
situation.  It  is  at  once  a  guide  and 
a  challenge.  It  is  becoming  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram. 


Evening  Schools  in  Our  Rural  Communities 


THE  NEED  of  Americanization 
work  in  rural  communities,  espe- 
cially work  for  the  adult  foreign- 
born,  was  emphasized  by  County  Superin- 
tendent Lillia  E.  Johnson,  of  Eau  Claire, 
W^is.,  in  her  talk  before  the  County  Super- 
intendents Section  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence. 

"One  of  the  great  educational  needs  of 
the  present  time,"  she  continued,  "is  the 
equalization  of  school  opportunities  in 
both  rural  and  urban  communities." 

Superintendent  Johnson  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  Americanization  work 
in  her  community.  "In  1919  an  evening 
school  was  started  with  42  in  attendance 
in  one  of  our  one-room  rural  schools. 
These  classes  have  been  held  every  year 
since  then.  The  people  who  can  neither 
read  nor  wTite  are  asked  to  come  one 
hour  earlier  in  order  to  take  up  reading 


and  writing.  The  youngest  man  enrolled 
in  any  of  our  classes  is  26  and  the  oldest 
is  73.  The  average  age  is  48.  The 
attendance  is  always  good  regardless  of 
the  weather  or  roads.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  has  furnished 
Raymond  Crist 's  Textbook  on  Federal 
Citizenship  free  of  charge  and  this  has 
been  supplemented  with  grade  texts  and 
newspapers. 

"While  this  work  has  been  carried  on 
in  some  of  our  rural  districts  the  la^t 
four  3'ears,  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished compared  to  needs  of  the  present 
time.  These  people  enjoy  discussing 
topics  together  and  expressing  their 
views.  The  women  of  the  district  serve 
refreshments  and  many  who  do  not 
partake  in  the  regular  class  work  ask 
questions  while  the  social  hour  is 
held." 


Pupils  of  foreign  stock  in  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  public  school  number 
22,631  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  31,131, 
according  to  an  official  chart  dated  De- 
cember, 1923.  In  all,  48  nationalities  are 
represented.  With  9,131  children  of 
American  stock  there  are  11,518  of  Italian 
stock. 


Liberal  members  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, at  a  meeting  held  recently  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  decided  to  form  an 
"educational  group,"  which  will  look 
after  the  interests  of  education  and  keep 
special  watch  upon  measures  of  an  educa- 
tional character  introduced  in  the 
House. — Teachers  World. 


Fourth  Conference  on  Negro  Land- 
Grant  Colleges 

Presidents  of  nearly  all  of  the  Negro 
land-grant  colleges  and  leaders  in  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  home  economics 
education  from  the  land-grant  colleges 
attended  the  Fourth  Southern  Conference 
on  Education  in  Negro  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges held  at  Hampton  Institute,  Hanap- 
ton,  Va.,  March  3  to  5,  inclusive.  The 
conference  was  called  by  the  United 
States  Conamissioner  of  Education  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Association 
of    Land-Grant    Colleges    for     Negroes. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  study  critically  the  courses  in  mechanic 
arts  and  industries,  with  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  trade  courses  to  a  plane  that 
will  meet  the  standards  of  the  trades  and 
trade  organizations,  and  to  adjust  the 
collegiate  courses  in  mechanic  arts  so  that 
they  will  have  more  significance  from  a 
technical  as  well  as  a  cultural  standpoint. 

Ten  special  committees  made  prelimi- 
nary reports  at  the  conference.  Most  of 
these  committees  will  make  final  reports 
at  the  conference  to  be  held  next  year. 

The  Hampton  conference  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  series  of  comprehensive 
studies  which  are  expected  to  be  instru- 
mental in  raising  the  standards  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  for  Negroes  and  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  supporting 
public. — Walton  C.  John. 


Workers'  College  Offers  Summer 
Courses 

Short  sunamer  courses  are  offered  this 
year  by  the  Brook  wood  Workers'  College 
at  Katonah,  N.  Y.  A  ''labor  institute" 
of  one  week  will  be  held  June  23  to  28 
especially  for  delegates  to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  although  attendance  will  not  be 
restricted  to  them.  A  two-weeks*  course 
will  be  given  July  7  to  20  which  is  designed 
for  ofl^cers,  organizers,  business  agents, 
and  members  of  unions.  Current  labor 
problems  will  be  the  basis  of  this  course. 


Student  Fees  Pay  Small  Part  of  Cost 

Not  less  than  $10,000,000  is  required 
adequately  to  endow  a  modern  medical 
school,  and  double  or  treble  that  sum  is 
not  too  much  if  the  school  is  to  include 
in  its  scope  all  the  specialties  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  according  to  Dr.  E.  D. 
Burton,  president  of  Chicago  University. 
The  days  have  long  gone  by  in  which  a 
group  of  physicians  could  supplement 
their  income  by  conducting  a  medical 
school  for  pecuniary  profit. 
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Training  in  Housekeeping  Makes  Teachers 

Independent 

Teachers'  Homes  are  Soloing  the  Housing  Problem  for  Rural  Disriicis,     This  Normal 
School  Requires  Study  of  Home  Economics.    Homes  as  Well  as  Teachers  Should  be 

Models  for  Community 

By  M.  LEDGE  MOFFETT 
Director  Home  Economics,  Slate  Normal  School,  East  Radford.  Va. 


IMPROVEMENT  of  rural  schools  in- 
volves the  development  of  a  system 
of  housing  for  the  teacher.  The 
rural  teacher  is  no  longer  the  enviable 
figure  as  of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  She 
can  no  longer  *' visit  around'*  among  the 
families  of  her  pupils  or  board  in  the  home 
of  the  leading  citizens  for  a  mere  song. 
For  her,  housing  has  become  an  acute 
problem.  In  many  places  schools  are 
closed  because  there  is  no  suitable  home 
for  the  teacher;  in  others  she  becomes  a 
transient,  traveling  back  and  forth  from 
£L  neighboring  town.  The  solution  of  this 
housing  problem  probably  lies  in  teachers' 
homes  such  as  are  being  built  in  connec- 
tion with  many  of  the  new  rural  schools. 

The  ''teacher's  home"  brings  to  the 
person  undertaking  rural  work  the  added 
responsibility  of  being  a  housekeeper 
as  well  as  a  teacher,  and  in  both  capacities 
the  teacher  must  be  a  model,  above  the 
criticism  of  the  best  home  maker  or  the 
best  mathematician  of  the  community. 

The  homes  likewise  bring  to  the  teacher- 
training  institution  the  challenge  to  meet 
the  new  demand  thus  made  upon  its 
graduates.  The  State  Normal  School  at 
East  Radford,  Va.,  is  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge by  requiring  a  course  in  home 
economics  in  all  curricula. 

Details  of  Required  Course 

This  course  is  offered  each  quarter  (12 
weeks),  meets  5  hours  a  week,  and  gives 
1  hour  credit.     It  includes: 

(1)  Twelve  lecture  and  discussion 
periods  on  the  social  and  economic 
phases  of  home  making,  individual  budg- 
ets, accounting,  marketing,  time  sched- 
ules, and  the  economic  standards  of  the 
community. 

(2)  Twelve  double  periods  given  to 
food  study.  These  cover  problems  of 
food  selection  and  preparation  in  terms 
of  health,  nutritive  value,  and  cost; 
school  lunches  both  those  packed  cold 
at  home  and  simple  hot  dishes  prepared 
and  served  at  school;  food  preservation; 
simple  meal  service;  and  care  of  food  in 
the  home.  The  topics  are  presented  in 
lectures  accompanied  by  laboratory  work 
in  the  home  and  the  school  kitchen. 

(3)  Twelve  double  periods  given  to 
clothing,    home    decoration,    and   simple 


problems  of  home  management.  These 
include  such  topics  as  the  decoration  and 
care  of  a  teacher's  bedroom;  the  manage- 
ment of  work  on  a  cooperative  basis;  the 
selection  of  the  teacher's  clothing;  simple 
problems  in  garment  construction;  repair 
and  care  of  clothing,  and  Saturday  laun- 
dry. 

Reading  of  standard  books  on  home 
economics,  magazine  articles,  and  adver- 
tisements is  required.  The  course  as- 
sumes some  home  experience  and  aims  to 
enrich  the  appreciation  of  home  making  by 
showing  the  relation  of  science,  economics, 
and  art  to  the  simple  tasks  of  life. 

Students  Perform  Home  Duties  in  Turn 

Teachers'  homes  are  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  practice  schools 
which  the  normal  school  maintains  in 
rural  communities,  one  a  rural  junior 
high  school  with  elementary  grades,  the 
other  a  typical  two-room  country  school. 
The  practice-teaching  period  for  the 
normal  student  is  12  weeks;  six  weeks 
of  these  are  spent  in  one  of  these  rural 
schools,  and  during  this  time  the 
student  lives  in  the  teachers'  home  and 
participates  in  the  housekeeping  for  the 
group,  besides  carrying  on  her  school  and 
community  activities.  The  manager  of 
the  teachers'  home  is  the  home  economics 
critic  teacher;  all  members  of  the  group 
are  responsible  to  her  and  do  their  house- 
keeping under  her  supervision.  When  a 
new  group  of  pupil  teachers  arrive  at  the 
home  they  are  divided  into  housekeeping 
units  of  three  or  four  members.  To  each 
unit  is  assigned  a  working  day  or  week,  at 
which  time  it  takes  charge  of  all  the  duties 
of  the  home.  One  member  plans  the 
meals,  does  the  marketing,  and  directs  the 
preparation  of  the  food^  another  has 
charge  of  cleaning  the  bedrooms  and  liv- 
ing room;  others  do  the  cooking,  take  care 
of  any  who  may  be  sick,  and  meet  the 
emergencies  which  arise  as  in  any  home. 
By  rotation  of  work  all  the  pupil  teachers 
are  given  experience  in  the  various  phases 
of  home  making.  Frequently  the  unit 
plans  the  recreation  and  social  life  for  the 
group,  and  great  interest  and  rivalry  are 
shown  in  this  phase  of  the  life.  The  noon 
lunch  is  another  feature  which  stimulates 
interest  and  ingenuity;  it  must    be  pre- 


pared during  the  recess  periods  because 
housekeeping  responsibilities  do  not  Ex- 
cuse a  student  from  her  practice  teaching 
activities. 

The  introductory  general  course  in 
home  economics  and  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  living  with  and  providing  for 
12  or  15  people  of  varying  dispositions  and 
appetites  leave  the  graduate  of  the  normal 
school  better  able  to  take  her  part  in  any 
cooperative  housing  scheme  which  her 
communitv  mav  offer. 
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High 


Qualifications    Required    for 
"State  Letter" 


A  "State  letter,"  corresponding  to  a 
college  letter  in  athletics,  is  awarded  by 
Missouri's  State  department  of  educa- 
tion for  success  in  physical  education. 
This  "M"  is  granted  only  to  students 
who  have  perfect  health,  stand  high  in 
scholarship,  show  qualities  of  sportsman- 
ship, and  take  part  successfully  in  ath- 
letics. To  aid  in  rating  students  in  these 
particulars,  a  system  of  points  has  been 
devised,  and  to  be  eligible  for  receiving 
the  letter  a  student  must  earn  800  points. 

Of  these  800  points,  600  must  be  earned 
in  specified  ways,  namely,  100  in  health, 
100  in  scholarship,  100  in  sportsmanship, 
and  300  in  athletics.  The  remaining  200 
may  be  earned  in  various  ways;  for  exam- 
ple, a  sttident  who  is  admitted  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  receives  200  points  in  scholarship, 
and  one  who  makes  a  school  team  receives 
200  points  in  athletics.  Points  are  also 
granted  for  such  activities  as  scout  leader- 
ship and  hiking.  The  800  points  may  be 
earned  at  any  time  during  the  four  years 
of  the  course.  Each  winner  of  the  "M" 
receives  also  from  the  State  department 
a  diploma  recording  his  performance, 
signed  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  State  director  of  physical 
training,  and  the  president  of  the  college. 

Gifted  Children  in  American  Public 
Schools 

The  typical  gifted  child  in  the  Ameri- 
can public  school  has  already  mastered 
the  subject  matter  more  than  35  per  cent 
beyond  the  standards  for  his  age,  but  his 
progress  through  the  schools  has  actually 
been  hastened  only  14  per  cent  of  his  age, 
according  to  Guy  M.  Whipple,  professor 
of  experimental  education.  University  of 
Michigan.  To  find  out  what  is  done  for 
gifted  children,  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  two  years  ago 
appointed  a  committee  on  the  education 
of  gifted  children.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mittee is  summarized  in  the  Yearbook  of 
more  than  400  pages,  issued  by  the  society 
through  its  agents,  the  Public  School 
Publishing  Company. 
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Student  Loans  Upon  Business 
Basis 

New   York  Foundation  Makes  Loans  to 

Juniors  and  Seniors   Upon   Their  Own 

Credit    Plan  Carefully  Worked  Out 

HOLDING  that  the  character  of  self- 
supporting  college  students  is  good 
security  for  loans,  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion, of  New  York,  has  instituted  a  plan 
by  which  its  funds  are  lent  to  selected 
students  with  the  expectation  that  the 
money  will  be  repaid  after  graduation. 
The  lending  of  the  money  is  part  of  a 
'  five-year  study  of  the  problem  of  student 
self-help,  in  course  of  which  the  founda- 
tion expects  to  demonstrate  the  soundness 
of  student  obligations.  For  this  demon- 
stration it  has  appropriated  $150,000. 

Business  Handled  by  Individual  Colleges 

The  foundation  does  not  lend  money 
directly  to  students  but  makes  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  presidents  of  certain 
colleges  by  which  a  stated  sum  is  assigned 
for  the  use  of  the  students.  When  the 
plan  is  introduced  into  a  college,  a  faculty 
committee  of  three  is  appointed  by  the 
president,  and  students  in  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  may  apply  to  this  committee 
for  loans  up  to  the  maximum  sum  of  $250. 
An  advisory  committee  is  then  elected 
from  their  own  number  by  the  students 
chosen  to  receive  loans,  and  this  com- 
mittee assists  the  faculty  committee  in 
choosing  the  beneficiaries  for  the  next 
year.  Later  these  two  committees  work 
together  in  following  up  any  beneficiaries 
who  are  delinquent  in  repaying  their  loans 
after  graduation. 

In  selecting  beneficiaries  of  the  fund, 
preference  is  given  to  those  students 
whose  college  course  will  be  interrupted 
or  whose  health  or  college  grades  will  be 
affected  if  they  remain  in  college  without 
getting  help.  Preference  is  also  given  to 
students  who  will  not  make  the  loan  a 
complete  substitute  for  outside  work. 
No  discrimination  is  made  on  account  of 
sex,  nationality,  race,  or  religion. 

Ten  Per  Cent  Excess  to  Cover  Losses 

All  loans  are  to  be  repaid  in  full  with 
6  per  cent  interest.  In  addition,  10  per 
cent  more  than  the  amount  actually 
received  by  each  student  is  included  in 
the  note  which  he  sfgns  on  obtaining  the 
loan.  This  excess  amount  is  used  to 
make  up  losses  caused  by  nonrepayment 
of  loans,  and  four-fifths  of  it  is  used  to 
cover  losses  incurred  by  defaults  within 
the  borrower's  own  college  group.  After 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  year's 
losses  has  been  deducted  from  the  10  per 
cent,  the  remaining  money  is  returned  to 
the  students  with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

Accumulated  interest  is  to  be  paid  in 
two  installments  within  the  first  vear  after 


graduation.  One  year  after  graduation 
the  student  must  begin  making  monthly 
payments  of  at  least  $10  each  and  must 
continue  these  payments  until  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  are  paid.  Such  legal 
proceedings  as  a  bank  or  other  business 
house  would  use  are  instituted  to  collect 
payments  too  long  in  arrears.  However, 
each  delinquency  is  carefully  studied,  and 
in  case  of  illness,  or  temporary  loss  of 
employment  due  to  no  fault  of  the  bor- 
rower, or  of  other  unavoidable  cause,  the 
time  of  payment  may  be  extended  by 
application  in  writing  to  the  foundation. 
The  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  two 
years,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  42 
institutions. 

More  than  2,000  of  the  3,400  girl 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  in 
Virginia  in  1923  registered  in  the  four 
teacher-training  institutions  of  the  State, 
according  to  President  S.  P.  Duke,  of 
the  Harrisonburg  State  Normal  School. 
Only  about  300  of  the  girl  graduates 
attend  other  higher  institutions. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  children 
residing  in  the  rural  districts  of  Burt  and 
Colfax  Counties,  Nebraska,  finished  the 
eigljth  elementary  grade  in  1918.  Eighty- 
four,  or  26  per  cent  of  them,  entered 
high  schools,  and  57,  or  68  per  cent  of 
those  who  entered,  completed  a  four-year 
high-school  course. 
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California    Ofl&cer    Rules   on 
Religious  Instruction 

Urdawful  to  Dismiss  Part  of  School,  but 

All  Pupils  May  he  Dismissed  at  Discretion 

of  School  Board 

'TpH  AT  it  is  unlawful  for  a  school  board 
•■•  in  the  State  of  California  to  dismiss 
some  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction 
during  school  hours  while  other  children 
are  kept  at  their  desks  is  the  opinion 
handed  down  by  State  Attorney  General 
U.  S.  Webb,  for  the  guidance  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  question  submitted  to  the  attorney 
general  by  Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood 
was  the  outcome  of  a  movement  launched 
by  clergymen  of.  various  denominations. 

The  attorney  general  holds  that  such 
action  would  be  discriminatory  and  in 
violation  of  the  constitutional  provisions 
prohibiting  sectarian  instruction  in  the 
public  schools.  His  opinion  implies,  how- 
ever, that  all  pupils  may  l>e  dismissed 
earlier  than  usual,  in  the  discretion  of 
school  boards,  provided  they  attend  school 
for  the  minimum  school  hours  provided  by 
law.  In  that  case  the  pupils  ^  dismissed 
may,  if  they  so  desire,  attend  classes  for 
religious  instruction. 

Religious  Instruction  not  Credited  for  Apffropriatkns 

The  statutes  of  California  are  explicit 
in  their  demand  that  there  shall  be  no 
religious  instruction  permitted,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  The  appropriation  of  State 
school  funds  is  dependent  upon  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils.  The  hours  during  which  a 
child  is  absent  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion obviously  can  not  be  credited  in  com- 
puting appropriations. 

The  attorney  general  holds  that  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  statutes  of  the 
State  do  not  admit  of  any  procedure  which 
either  directly  or  indirectly  would  amount 
to  a  discrimination  of  any  character  what^ 
ever  against  the  children  whose  parents 
or  guardians  might  not  desire  to  have  re- 
ligious instruction  given  to  their  children. 
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The  comer  stone  of  the  University  Stu- 
dents' Club,  Calle  Viamonte,  Buenos 
Aires,  was  laid  recently  in  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  Argentina.  The  club, 
which  was  founded  on  May  11,  1918, 
now  has  about  1,200  members.  The  na- 
tional budget  for  1923  allowed  100,000 
pesos  for  the  building,  the  total  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  at  180,000  pesos.  It 
will  have  not  only  equipment  for  various 
sportsj  but  also  a  library,  lecture  halls,  a 
low-priced  restaurant,  and  dormitories  for 
students  from  the*  Provinces. — Bulletin 
Pan  American  Union. 
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Education  is  LEARNING  TO  DO 

By  HUBERT  WORK,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

WHAT  constitutes  education  is  still  an  open  question. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  definitions  in  the  dictionary,  both  obsolete  and  modem.     All  of  them  are  too 
brief  to  be  adequate.     Indeed,  the  varieties  of  education  are  so  many  that  only  principles  could  be  cited. 

Ability  to  make  a  living  is  the  first  necessity  for  an  education.  When  a  man  can  accomplish  this  he  is  educated 
to  a  degree.  Qualifications  of  a  person  to  adapt  himself  to  the  environment  in  which  he  finds  himself  is  the  test  of 
his  intellectual  equipment  and  might  be  termed  his  education. 

So  many  different  factors  enter  into  an  education  of  any  sort.  Character,  mentality,  and  training,  supported  by 
willingness  to  serve,  are  the  essentials.  No  man  is  great  in  history  unless  he  was  able  and  willing  to  serve  with  cuid 
for  others.  Human  relations  are  fundamental  to  all  other  questions  in  this  world.  The  Great  Physician,  after 
reciting  law  by  negation,  said:  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  TTiat  ye  love  one  another."  TTiat  thought 
proved  to  be  the  basic  essential  to  civilized  existence  and  the  well-spring  to  education  which  in  turn  promotes 
civilization. 

Any  mcuiual  industry  has  its  educational  value.  It  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  work  in  unison,  and  through 
them  the  mind,  to  direct  both. 

There  is  an  education  in  handling  a  team  of  horses — indeed,  in  making  a  horseshoe — ^and  the  lesson  of  service 
unavoidably  learned.  Service  is  applied  education  and  should  be  its  object.  But  there  may  be  wide  difference 
between  a  college  education  and  its  application.  One  is  the  tool;  the  other  is  its  use.  The  one  is  the  science  of 
service;  the  other  is  the  art  of  science  applied.  The  art  and  science  of  education  combined  is  the  present-day  need. 
It  has  suggested  manual  training  schools,  vocational  training,  the  teaching  of  trades  in  the  public  schools.  All  in 
response  to  the  latent  realization  that  the  purp>ose  of  education  is  that  it  shall  first  bring  social  independence  and 
open  the  door  to  positions  as  high  as  the  individual  has  adaptability  to  occupy. 

Shakespeare,  Bums,  Lincoln,  Rockefeller,  Schwab,  Hill,  and  scores  of  others,  great  men  of  their  time,  were 
not  college  men.  College  education  is  not  enough.  We  should  not  depend  upon  it.  College  is  cui  opportunity, 
but  it  will  not  be  what  goes  into  us  in  college,  but  what  comes  out  of  us  after  leaving  college,  that  will  fix  our  place 
in  the  world. 

So  many  college  graduates  rest  upon  their  diploma.  Graduation  does  not  mean  one  has  finished.  Commence- 
ment means  that  we  have  only  been  made  ready  to  begin;  to  start  out  on  life's  joumey  qualified  to  look  into  the 
phases  of  life  closed  to  our  associates  who  were  deprived  of  school  privileges. 

I  once  heard  a  man  regret  that  he  was  unfamiliar  with  words  he  needed  to  express  new  thoughts  that  came 
to  him.  Words  are  tools  for  the  mind,  and  familiarity  with  them  can  best  come  from  schools  and  contact  with 
schooled  people.  A  college  education  should  provide  the  vehicles  for  thought,  not  open  to  men  who  have  few 
words. 

But  they  are  not  enough.  Parrots  can  talk.  The  significance  of  words  and  their  relation  to  thought  and  to 
each  other  is  intellectual  education  raised  to  the  Nth  power,  but  this  educated  status  is  but  the  preliminary  to  the 
purp>ose  of  education.  ELxcept  for  teaching,  its  purpose  is  to  lay  a  foundation  upon  which  a  developed  super- 
structure may  arise. 

I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  habit  of  learning.  The  function  of  a  teacher  is  to  direct  and  correct. 
We  should  master  something  for  ourselves.  No  mental  discipline  comes  from  being  told  a  fact.  That  is  hearsay. 
It  is  not  our  own  and  is  worth  only  what  the  property  of  another  may  be.  If  we  can  read,  the  world  is  open  to 
us;  if  we  can  write,  we  may  convey  our  thought  to  others. 

We  should  live  a  part  of  the  time  alone — get  acquainted  with  ourselves.  Appraise  our  own  qualifications  and 
strengthen  the  weak  ones.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  reflection;  give  our  minds  leisure  to  receive  and  record  impres- 
sions clearly.  Even  the  sensitized  plate  of  a  camera  must  have  a  time  limit  fixed  to  record  the  detail  of  impressions. 
The  human  mind  must  not  only  gather  its  impressions  but  record  and  cuialyze  them  also.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
human  mind  ever  to  understand  itself,  but  we  do  know  that  its  first  impressions  remain  longest;  that  the  character 
we  establish  in  early  life  will  be  ours  in  old  age,  and  that  we  must  live  with  it  and,  dying,  leave  it  as  our  tribute 
to  the  world. 
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An  Organization  By  the  Teachers  and  For  the 

Teachers 

Bureau  of  Education  Not  a  Manifestation  of  Bureaucracy,  but  an  Agency  Demanded  by  Foremost  Members  of  the 

Profession  of  Teaching.    Originally  Established  as  an  Anomalous  Department  Without  Cabinet  Rank-    Constant 

Growth  Has  Resulted  from  Specific  Needs.    Resources  Have  Increased  from  $6,000  to  $752,980 

By  JNO.  J.  TIGERT,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 


SERVICE  to  public  education  in  America  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
rests.  It  was  created  at  the  solicitation  of  the  national 
associations  of  teachers  and  superintendents,  its  usefulness  has 
always  come  from  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  and  its  future  depends  upon  their  sympathy  and 
support. 

For  25  years  before  its  establishment  the  need  of  a  national 
educational  agency  was  felt  and  discussed  in  the  meetings  of 
schoolmen,  vaguely  at  first,  but  with  gradually  clarifying  no- 
tions. As  far  back  as  1S54,  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston, 
headed  a  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
to  petition  Congress  for  "an  educational  department"  at 
Washington.  Thereafter  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  important 
gatherings  of  school  executives  and  teachers  passed  resolutions 
or  memorialized  Congress  in  that  behalf.  The  suggestion  of  a 
Bureau  of  Education  to  be  connected  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  made  as  early  as  1858  by  Prof.  Daniel  Read, 
of  the  Universifty  of  Wisconsin,  and  it  was  often  reiterated  by 
others  in  the  years  that  followed. 

The  agitation  reached  its  clima.\  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  and  City  School  Superintendents  held  in 
Washington  in  Feburary,  1866.  Dr.  Edward  E.  White,  State 
commissioner  of  common  schools  of  Ohio,  delivered  then  a 
carefully  prepared  address  on  **A  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion," and  the  subject  was  discussed  generally  and  at  great 
length.  In  consequence  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  setting 
forth  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  association  that  the  inter- 
ests of  education  would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education.  This  memorial 
was  ably  expressed  and  was  prophetic  in  describing  as  possibili- 
ties the  identical  functions  and  many  of  the  methods  and  results 
which  have  developed  with  the  actual  growth  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

The  memorial  was  presented  with  an  appropriate  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio, 
who  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  a  college  president,  and  a  soldier 
of  distinction.  He  was  a  skillful  parliamentarian  and  an  elo- 
quent advocate,  and  notwithstanding  strong  opposition  which 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  bill  upon  the  first  vote,  he  suc- 
ceeded finally  in  procuring  its  passage  on  June  19,  1866. 

The  activity  of  the  teaching  organizations  did  not  cease  after 
the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  and  the  opposition  in  that  body  was 


less  aggressive  than  in  the  House.  The  bill  was  passed  with- 
out amendment  March  1,  1867,  and  was  signed  by  President 
Johnson  on  the  day  following.  In  its  final  form  the  new  law 
provided — 

That  there  shall  be  established  at  the  city  of  Washington  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  of 
diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organisation  and  management  of  schools 
and  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  ofefUcient  school  systems,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

Provision  was  made  for  a  Commissioner  of  Ekiucation  at 
$4,000  per  annum,  a  chief  clerk  at  $2,000,  one  clerk  at  $1,800,. 
and  one  clerk  at  $1,600.  Henry  Barnard,  who  had  occupied 
educational  posts  of  distinction  for  a  generation  and  had 
been  active  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  new  de-^ 
partment,  was  made  the  first  commissioner. 

Two  years  afterward,  that  is,  on  June  30,  1869,  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  for  in  its  stead  the  Con- 
gress had  erected  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  OflSce 
of  Education,  to  perform  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  duties  which  had  formerly  devolved 
upon  the  Department  of  Education  which  it  superseded.  But 
the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  reduced  to 
$3,000  a  year,  and  he  was  allowed  only  two  clerks,  each  at  $1,200. 

The  change  was  not  at  all  surprising.  A  bureau  was  what 
the  association  of  superintendents  originally  asked  for,  and  it 
was  so  provided  in  the  bill  which  Greneral  Garfield  first  in- 
troduced. The  separate  and  anomalous  department  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  bureau  in  the  committee  room,  apparently 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  commissioner  the  power 
to  appoint  his  own  subordinates.  The  commissioner  was  not, 
of  course,  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and  the  "de- 
partment" of  four  persons  housed  in  two  rooms  of  a  rented 
building  was  not  impressive  in  the  view  of  anybody. 

The  regular  bureau  organization  was  strongly  favored  at  the 
time  by  many  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  measure, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  but  they  withheld  their 
objections  to  the  proposed  plan  because  they  considered  the 
substance  more  important  than  the  name  or  the  method  of 
organization. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  expectations 
of  some  of  the  congressional   advocates  of  the  Department. 
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of  Education  were  not  realized.  It  is  no 
wonder.  In  fulsome  speeches  it  had  been 
proclaimed,  though  not  by  General  Gar- 
field nor  by  Senator  Trumbull,  who  had 
charge  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  that  the 
Department  of  Education  would  exert  a 
powerful  influence  to  enlighten  the  mass 
of  ignorance  in  the  Nation,  particularly 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  Two 
years  passed,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  with  his  three  clerks  had  failed 
to  cause  the  enlightenment  of  the  four 
million  freedmen  or  to  show  any  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  the  sum  total  of  igno- 
rance in  the  country  at  large.  It  was 
disappointing  to  the  enthusiasts,  and  the 
reaction  had  its  natural  effect. 

General  Eaton  Began  with  Meager  Resomces 

Doctor  Barnard  retained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  schoolmen,  but  in  his  dis- 
couragement at  the  lack  of  support  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  he  resigned  in  1870 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  John  Eaton. 

Greneral  Eaton  began  bravely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  President  and  with  the  cordial 
help  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  country,  he 
was  able  within  a  few  years  to  make  an 
excellent  show  of  progress,  and  to  gain 
in  a  reasonable  degree  the  support  of  the 
Congress. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  I  have  recited 
the  story  to  show  that  its  very  existence 
is  due  to  the  activities  of  those  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  its  work,  the  teachers 
of  the  United  States.  From  the  day  of 
its  beginning  as  a  bureau  to  this,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  grown,  inter- 
mittently it  is  true,  but  it  has  grown 
reasonably  nevertheless.  It  has  suffered 
no  setback,  and  every  item  of  its  growth 
has  come  because  that  particular  thing 
was  required  the  better  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  of  its  creation  and  because  the 
teachers  of  the  country  desired  it  so. 

Is  Now  an  Actual  Reality 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  cite  evi- 
dences of  the  support  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. That  is  taken  for  granted,  and 
it  is  shown  in  practical  ways  rather  than 
by  word  of  mouth.  In  its  earlier  days 
every  educational  convention  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  commend  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  formal  resolu- 
tion. That  is  rarely  done  now,  for  it  is 
well  understood  that  the  Bureau  no 
longer  needs  to  be  coddled.  It  has  at- 
tained its  stature,  and  it  plays  its  part 
as  a  well-developed  organization,  though 
often  painfully  conscious  of  the  lack  of 
much  that  is  needed  for  full  efficiency. 

The  attitude  of  the  public,  of  school 
oflicers,  and  of  teachers  is  normal  and 
satisfactory  in  the  stage  of  development 


that  has  been  reached.  Nobody  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  repress  criticism  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  cause  of  education, 
and  nobody  feels  that  he  must  go  out 
of  his  way  to  tell  his  neighbor  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  good  work. 
Paying  taxes  and  filling  statistical 
forms  are  two  things  which  are  never 
done  without  a  murmur.  Both  of  them 
are  done,  nevertheless,  and  the  results 
of  both  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  Even  the  individuals  who  pro- 
test the  most  understand  that  fully. 
In  consequence,  the  information  which 
is  required  to  make  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion a  proper  clearing  house  is  supplied 
with  constantly  increasing  fullness  and 
accuracy.  Practical  cooperation  is  given 
without  stint. 

Practical  Influence  Grows  Steadily 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  increased 
development  of  the  Bureau  the  demands 
for  its  service  have  g^own  enormously, 
and  in  this  lies  the  convincing  proof  of 
the  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  with 
the  work  of  the  office.  Without  over- 
looking or  minimizing  the  fact  that  we 
are  still  far  from  the  point  of  perfection, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion was  never  before  so  well  known  as 
it  is  now,  that  its  prestige  was  never  so 
high,  and  that  its  practical  influence  has 
grown  and  is  growing  apace. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  no  longer 
a  one-man  affair,  but  its  strength  lies  in 
the  group  of  capable  men  and  women 
who  form  its  working  staff.  Every  move 
in  the  development  of  the  organization 
made  within  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
has  been  with  the  realization  that  the 
greatest  wisdom  lies  in  the  union  of  many 
minds.  Retaining  final  authority  always 
in  the  office  of  the  commissioner,  the  idea 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  help  has  been 
constantly  emphasized,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  council,  by  the 
designation  of  committees  to  make  im- 
portant determinations  which  had  pre- 
viously rested  upon  individuals,  and  by 
consultation  and  concerted  action  upon 
every  question  of  consequence. 

Original  Plans  Closely  Followed 

The  recent  achievements  and  the 
methods  of  the  bureau  are  indicated  by 
the  articles  in  this  number  which  were 
prepared  by  the  several  division  chiefs  and 
specialists.  More  than  all  else  the  record 
shows  the  earnest  effort  to  "collect  the 
results  of  all  important  experiments  in 
new  and  special  methods  of  school  in- 
struction and  management,  and  to  make 
them  the  common  property  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  throughout  the 
country";  and  to  "aid  communities  and 
States  in  the  organization  of  school 
systems  in  which  mischievous  errors  shall 


be  avoided  and  vital  agencies  and  well- 
tried  improvements  be  included. "  These 
were  the  lines  laid  down  by  E.  E.  White, 
Newton  Bateman,  J.  S.  Adams,  and  their 
associates  as  the  principal  functiona  of 
the  national  agency  which  they  desired. 
From  General  Eaton  and  his  two  clerks 
in  1870  the  bureau  has  grown  to  103  per- 
sons in  the  Washington  office  and  229  in 
the  Alaskan  service.  Of  that  number  13 
receive  salaries  equal  to  or  greater  than 
that  paid  to  General  Eaton  at  any 
time  during  his  commissionership.  The 
whole  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  second  year  of  its 
existence — that  is,  in  1868-69— was  $20,- 
000.  For  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
its  first  year  the  appropriation  was  S6,000. 
Its  present  resources  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Recent   appropriations  for   the  Bvreau  of 
Education 


Purpose 

1924 

1925 

Salaries 

$lia660 

53,000 
13,340 
17.400 

9,320 

0,720 

48,000 

2,000 

$117, 000 

Investigation  of  rural  and  indus- 
trial ^ucation 

55,000 

General  expenses 

17.500 

Collecting  statistics 

17,400 

Investigation  of  city  school  admin- 
istration and  education 

laooo 

Investigation     of     kindergarten 
education 

7,140 

Printing  and  binding   (allotted 
from    appropriation    made   to 
department)  

48^600 

Contingent  expenses  (allotted  from 
appropriation  made  to  depart- 
ment)  

2.000 

Total  for  bureau  at  Wasb- 
{ngtnn 

260,340 

274,640 

Appropriations  for  work  of  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Alaska 

Education  of  natives  of  Alaska... 
Medical  relief  in  Alaska 

355,000 
9a  000 

laooo 

355.840 

not  coo 

Reindeer  for  A  las^ft         _  _  _  ^ 

12.500 

Total  for  work  In  Alaska 

455.000 

478.340 

Orand  total 

715,340 

752.980 

Note.— The  sums  stated  for  1925  are  Included  in  the 
appropriation  bill  which  Is  in  conference  at  the  time  of 
this  writing.  These  amounts  are  not  in  question, 
however. 

Greater  Costs  Lessen  Attendance  of 
Latin  Americans 

Increase  in  tuition  charges  and  general 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  is 
reflected  in  the  smaller  number  of  students 
and  teachers  from  Latin  America  attend- 
ing schools  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year,  according  to  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  As  a  result  of  the  greater  costs, 
arrangements  have  been  made  in  many 
instances  whereby  Latin- American  teach- 
ers give  Spanish  lessons  in  return  for 
living  expenses  while  they  are  pursuing 
their  studies  in  American  institutions. 

To  secure  a  larger  interchange  of 
students  with  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries the  Pan-American  Pedagogical  Con- 
gress is  working  for  a  mutual  recognition 
of  educational  credentials. 
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Dutch  View  of  the  Dalton  Plan 

Deltgalion  of  Capable  Dutchmen  Visit  England  to  Study  Operation  of 

the  ** American  Plan"  of  Education  Which  Has  Aroused  Europe. 

Make  Comprehensite  Report  Favoring  Experiment  in  Holland 

By  P.  A.  DIELS 
Headmaster  at  AnuUrdam 


"H 


^O  PROPHET  is  honored  in  his 
own  country."  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  American  language 
knows  a  similar  or  equal  proverb,  but  it 
certainly  contains  a  lot  of  truth,  even  in 
the  world  of  education.  Thus  you  need 
not  wonder  that  at  the  present  moment 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst's  word  is  much 
more  closely  studied  in  Europe  than  in 
America.  It  seems  that  we  have  to  go  to 
England  to  find  the  most  practical  appli- 
cations of  "the  Dalton  plan."  I  need  not 
go  into  details  about  the  system  itself; 
the  American  public  know  better  than 
I  what  the  plan  is  and  what  it  aims  at. 

All  over  the  world  the  cry  for  freedom 
is  heard.  Freedom  in  education  will  be 
the  strongest  tendency  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  Washburne's  admirable  publication 
on  the  European  experimental  schools  is 
one  of  my  witnesses.  Apart  from  Doctor 
Montessori,  who  is  severely  attacked  by 
her  critics  because  she  seems  to  drift 
further  and  further  away  from  her  original 
ideas,  no  modern  educator  has  so  strongly 
appealed  to  the  world  as  Miss  Parkhurst. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Dalton  plan 
is  sound;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  principle 
by  which  education  can  be  guided.  But 
in  this  practical  work-a-day  world  sound 
ideas  do  not  suffice;  they  must  be  applied 
in  some  efficient  teaching  method.  It  is 
the  great  merit  of  your  compatriot  to 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
''the  child's  freedom"  is  no  hazy  war 
cry,  but  a  beneficial  principle  of  practical 
school  life. 

We  in  Holland  did  not  hear  of  the  Dal- 
ton plan  until  about  a  year  ago.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  introduce  it  in  a  few  arti- 
cles in  the  periodical  '*Het  Onderwijs." 
I  must  confess  I  was  rather  skeptical,  hav- 
ing only  been  able  to  study  it  from  what 
was  written  about  it.  At  the  same  time 
our  Amsterdam   professor  of  pedagogy, 


Dr.  Ph.  Kohnstamm,  a  scholar  of  Euro- 
pean fame,  came  to  about  the  same  con- 
clusions as  Miss  Parkhurst.  He,  too, 
advocates  strongly  the  individual  teach- 
ing and  was  investigating  along  other  lines 
the  same  problem.  From  that  time  in- 
dividual teaching  drew  more  and  more 
attention. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  "Maat- 
schappy  tot  Nut  van't  Algemeen,"  a  pow- 
erful association  for  the  promotion  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  decided  to  send  a  Dutch  dele- 
gation to  England  in  order  to  study  the 
practical  working  of  the  Dalton  schools, 
and  that  delegation  consisted  of  Professor 
Dr.  Ph.  Kohnstamm,  Mr.  L.  C.  T.  Bigot, 
principal  of  a  training  college,  and  myself. 
We  closely  examined  all  we  saw  and 
heard  during  our  stay,  spending  a  day 
and  sometimes  two  days  at  the  same 
school,  at  one  of  which  we  tested  the 
boys  of  the  top  class  during  a  whole  after- 
noon. The  conclusions  we  came  to  may 
be  sunmiarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Dal- 
ton plan  are  sound.  They  point  out  the 
way  in  which  our  education  must  be  re- 
organized. 

2.  The  plan  is  workable  in  England. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
workable  in  Holland. 

3.  As  circumstances  differ  in  the  various 
countries,  the  practical  working  must  be 
modified  according  to  national  character- 
istics. 

4.  The  flexibility  of  the  plan  is  a  great 
advantage. 

5.  It  is  important  to  start  an  experiment 
in  Holland  as  soon  as  possible. 

Our  experiences  are  contained  in  a 
rather  extensive  report  which  deals  with 
all  the  technical  details.  Those  inter- 
ested in  it  should  write  to  Prof.  Dr.  Ph. 
Kohnstamm,  Nieuwe  Keizersgracht,  40, 
Amsterdam.     It  is  written  in  Dutch. 


Eighteen  schools  of  Providence  have 
entered  a  contest  in  bringing  underweight 
pupils  up  to  normal.  The  progress  of 
each  school  is  indicated  by  a  device  show- 
ing a  miniature  race  track.  Each  school 
is  represented  by  a  tiny  automobile,  which 
moves  forward  to  correspond  with  the 
relative  percentage  of  the  pupils  who  have 
gained  weight.  The  Providence  Coopera- 
tive Nutrition  Bureau  is  conducting  the 
contest. 


With  the  cooperation  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  of  Brazil,  the  director  of 
education  in  the  Federal  district  proposes 
to  create  several  model  rural  primary 
schools,  each  with  its  orchard,  garden, 
beehives,  and  poultry  yards.  Similar 
schools  will  later  be  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  district  so  that  rural  children 
may  learn  the  rudiments  of  modern 
agriculture. — Bulletin  Pan  American 
Union, 
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British  FeUowships  TenaUe  In 
United  States 

Establishment  of  two  fellowships  in 
applied  science  and  technology,  known  as 
the  Sir  Robert  Blair  Fellowships,  tenable 
in  the  United  States,  the  British  Domin- 
ions, or  other  countries,  is  contemplated 
by  the  Education  Conmiittee  of  the 
London  County  Council.  They  will  be 
awarded  annually  in  July  and  will  be 
tenable  for  one  year. 

Sir  Robert  Blair  recently  retired  after 
long  and  distinguished  service  as  educa- 
tion oflScer  for  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, and  the  committee  considers  that  his 
work  for  technical  education  and  the 
prominent  part  which  he  took  in  con- 
nection with  the  Metropolitan  Munitions 
Committee  should  be  signalized  by  the 
foundation  of  these  fellowships  and  the 
association  of  his  name  with  them. 

The  income  from  £20,000  will  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  engineering  science  and  to  those  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  London 
teaching  service.  These  courses  will  be 
open  not  only  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  of  study  with  distinction 
but  to  British  subjects  actually  engaged 
in  engineering  works.  This  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  CounciFs  scheme  of  scholar- 
ships which  enable  persons  of  suitable 
ability  to  pass  from  elementary  education 
to  the  highest  branches  of  study. 

The  value  of  each  fellowship  will  be 
450  pounds  a  year,  but  if  funds  permit  an 
increased  grant  may  be  made  in  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Small  Places  Also  May  Do  Things 

Well 

A  dental  survey  of  all  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  schools  of  Anna,  III.,  has  recently 
been  completed  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  city  school  superintendent,  the 
school  nurse,  and  local  dentists. 

The  survey  showed  that  80.4  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  had  from  1  to  17  cavities;  22.8 
per  cent,  abscesses,  or  roots  that  needed 
extraction;  16.5  per  cent,  dirty  teeth;  55.4 
per  cent,  fairly  clean  teeth;  27.9  per  cent, 
clean  teeth;  44.9  per  cent,  calculus;  and 
29.6  per  cent,  stained  teeth;  also  that 
7.5  per  cent  use  no  brush;  47.9  per  cent 
use  a  brush  irregularly;  and  44.6  per  cent 
use  a  brush  daily. 

All  the  examinations  were  free  and 
the  plan  simple.  Each  child  was  given  a 
card  with  instructions  to  make  an 
appointment  outside  of  schools  hours  with 
his  own  dentist.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 
spection a  large  number  of  the  pupils  have 
already  had  the  needed  repair  work 
done. — C.  W.  Conrad^  superintendent  <j/ 
cUy  schools. 
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The  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Higher  Elducation 

Stctttstics  and  Historical  Publications  Constittded  Principal  Service 
Before  1910.    Doctor  Babcock's  Attempt  at  Classification  Stimu- 
lated   Voluntary    Organizations    to    Like    Effort.    Outstanding 
Achievements  in  Field  of  Educational  Surveys 

By  GEORGE  F.  ZOOK 
Specialist  in  Higher  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


UNTIL  1910  the  service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  included  principally  two 
important  aspects,  namely,  statistics  and 
historical  treatments.  The  latter  com- 
prised a  number  of  excellent  monographs 
contributed  by  such  well-known  historical 
scholars  as  George  H.  Bush,  History  of 
Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts; 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  University  of  Virginia;  Sidney  Sher- 
wood, History  of  Higher  Education  in 
the  State  of  New  York;  and  Charles  H. 
Haskins  and  William  I.  Hull,  A  History 
of  Higher  Eklucation  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  basic  value  of  these  historical  studies 
should  not  be  underestimated.  To  any 
student  who  wishes  to  understand  the 
higher  educational  situation  in  the  re- 
spective States  they  are  invaluable.  In- 
deed, it  seems  regrettable  that  so  little  is 
done  at  the  present  time,  especially  by 
trained  historians,  in  the  history  of 
higher  education  in  this  country. 

Lack  of  Uniform  Standards  the  Great  Need 

Important  as  were  the  historical  studies, 
the  bureau's  most  significant  efforts  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  began  with  the 
appointment  of  Kendric  C.  Babcock  to 
fill  the  position  of  specialist  in  higher 
education,  created  by  Congress  in  1910. 
At  that  time  the  outstanding  problem 
which  appealed  to  Doctor  Babcock  was 
the  absence  of  any  uniform  standards  of 
collegiate  work  in  the  United  States  and 
the  resulting  confusion  among  educational 
administrators  in  dealing  with  students 
who  desired  to  transfer  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another.  It  was  impossible  to 
determine  what  degree  of  confidence  to 
place  in  the  work  of  higher  institutions, 
many  of  which  were  not  known  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  respective  States  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  located. 
Some  of  them  were  well  meaning,  but 
apparently  ignorant  of  educational  stand- 
ards. A  few  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  educational  standards  to  en- 
gage in  outright  fraudulent  practices,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  good  name  of 


American  higher  education  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Doctor  Babcock  determined  to  do  what 
he  could  to  remedy  this  situation.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  selected  a  single  standard, 
namely,  the  ability  of  an  institution  to 
prepare  students  for  graduate  work,  and 
set  out  on  the  tremendous  task  of  classify- 
ing colleges  and  universities  on  the  basis 
of  this  standard.  "Institutions  whose 
graduates  would  ordinarily  be  able  to 
take  the  master's  degree  at  any  of  the 
large  graduate  8cho61s  in  one  year"  were 
listed  in  the  first  class;  institutions  whose 
graduates  would  ordinarily  require  some- 
what more  than  one  year,  in  the  second 
class;  institutions  whose  graduates  would 
ordinarily  require  two  years,  in  the  third 
class;  and  "institutions  whose  bachelor's 
degree  would  be  approximately  two  years 
short  of  equivalency  of  the  standard 
bachelor's  degree,"  were  placed  in  the 
fourth  class. 


npHE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
•■•  has  no  compulsory  control  over 
the  matter  of  education,  and  we  pro- 
pose none  in  this  bill.  But  we  do 
propose  this:  That  we  shall  use  that 
power,  so  effective  in  this  country,  the 
power  of  letting  in  light  on  subjects 
and  holding  them  up  to  the  verdict  of 
public  opinion.  If  it  could  be  pub- 
lished annually  from  this  Capitol,  if  it 
could  go  out  through  every  district  of 
the  United  States  that  there  were 
States  in  this  Union  that  had  no  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  and  if  their 
records  could  be  placed  beside  the 
records  of  such  States  as  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  other  States  that  have  a  common- 
school  system,  the  very  light  shining 
upon  them  would  rouse  up  their 
energies  and  compel  them  to  educate 
their  children.  It  would  shame  out 
of  their  delinquency  all  the  delinquent 
States  of  this  country. — Jamea  A. 
Garfield,  June  8,  1866, 


After  nearly  a  year  spent  in  studying 
the  records  of  the  most  important  gradu- 
ate schools  relative  to  the  work  of  gradu- 
ates from  the  several  colleges  and  in 
visiting  a  number  of  the  institutions 
themselves,  a  tentative  classification  was 
drawn  up,  comprising  in  the  first  group 
59  colleges;  second  group,  161  colleges; 
third  group,  84  colleges;  and  fourth  group, 
40  colleges.  A  limited  number  of  copies 
of  this  tentative  classification  were  printed 
and  distributed,  mainly  to  the  universities 
for  their  suggestions  as  to  revision.  At 
this  point  the  work  was  stopped  suddenly 
by  an  Executive  order  from  the  President 
(February  19,  1913),  requiring  the  bureau 
to  cease  further  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Accordingly,  nothing  more  of  this  nature 
has  been  attempted. 

Work  Initiated  by  Bureau  ConUnued  by  Others 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  pos- 
sible results  had  the  bureau's  effort  to 
classify  colleges  been  carried  through  to 
conclusion.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have 
affected  profoundly  the  later  course  of 
higher  education  in  this  countr>\  It  is 
open  to  some  question,  however,  whether 
the  results  were  not  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  great  even  though  the  bureau  has  not 
continued  the  work.  The  bureau's  work 
in  this  field  aroused  the  widest  discussion 
and  called  attention  sharply  to  the  need 
for  work  along  this  line.  Since  that  time 
a  great  variety  of  voluntary  educational 
organizations  have  developed  and  car- 
ried forward  this  work  to  a  point  not 
possible  at  the  bureau,  with  its  present 
limited  staff.  Chief  among  these  organi- 
zations are  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary-  ' 
land. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  not  ceased  its  interest  in  the 
general  field  of  accrediting  colleges.  It 
has  several  times  published  the  lists  of 
higher  institutions  approved  or  accredited 
by  the  several  accrediting  agencies,  in- 
cluding State  departments  of  education, 
and  it  has  on  occasions  when  authorized 
by  the  proper  authorities,  as  in  Oregon, 
standardized  the  coHeges  and  universities. 

Work  of  Standardization  Proceeding  Rapidly 

The  importance  of  the  work  initiated 
by  the  bureau  under  Doctor  Babcock's 
direction  can  not,  therefore,  be  over- 
estimated. Every  year  that  goes  by  sees 
the  problem  of  standardizing  the  colleges 
a  little  nearer  to  satisfactory  solution. 
To-day,  through  the  work  of  the  various 
standardizing  agencies,  there  is  compara- 
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To  Cultivate  the  Habit  of  Reading 


Many  InitUigtnl  Men  and  Women  Hate  Never  Acquired  the  Love  of  Books*    Efforts 
of  Bureau  of  Education  to  Stimulate  Home  Readmg.    Conference  at  Lexington  and 

at  Minneapolis 


By  ELLEN  C  LOMBARD 
Director  of  Home  Eiuadion,  Bureau  of  Education 


« 


I 


HAVE  never  read  a  whole  book  in 
my  life,"  said  a  young  bride  when 
she  received  a  book  as  a  wedding 
present.     Yet  she  was  a  product  of  our 
public  high  schools  and  held  a  clerical 
position  in    an 
important  Gov- 
ernment office. 

A  girl  applied 
for  entrance  to 
one  of  the  large 
women's  col- 
leges. The  list 
was  closed. 
Many  girls  had 
been  turned 
away  and  there 
was  a  long  wait- 
ing list.  The  girl 
EUen  O.  Lombard  ^as  so  persistent 

that  the  college 
officials  decided  to  give  her  a  chance. 
They  invited  her  to  an  interview  and 
during  the  interview  she  was  asked  what 
books  she  liked  to  read.  She  replied 
that  she  did  not  like  to  read  any  books. 
*'But  you  read  newspapers  and  magazines, 
do  you  not?"  asked  the  official.  "No," 
replied  the  girl,  "I  never  read  newspapers 
and  magazines;  I  never  read  anything 
unless  I  have  to."  And,  because  she  did 
not  read  anything  unless  she  had  to,  she 
was  not  admitted  to  the  college. 

Too  Much  Time  on  Analysis? 

Why  had  these  girls  never  learned  to 
love  books?  Are  they  representative 
of  a  numerous  class?  Was  it  because  so 
much  time  had  been  spent  in  the  schools 
upon  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
structure  of  the  books  that  no  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  books  themselves,  or 
was  it  because  no  habit  of  reading  had 
been  established  in  the  home?  These  and 
many  other  questions  may  well  be  asked. 

Nearly  seventy-eight  million  people  in 
the  United  States  can  read  in  the  English 
language  or  in  other  languages,  and  only 
a  small  proportion  of  them  pursue  their 
education  farther  than  the  grammar 
grades,  although  an  increasing  number 
attend  high  schools  and  colleges.  Let 
us  look  about  us  to  see  what  efforts  are 
made  to  give  these  thousands  an  op- 
portunity to  enrich  their  minds,  and  then 
let  us  formulate  some  plan  by  which  they 
may  be  reached  with  suggestions  for  doing 
so.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  our  boys  and 
girls  have  so  little  help  in  the  selection 
of  the  right  kind  of  reading  matter. 


The  first  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  urged 
the  constant  cooperation  of  parents  in 
realizing  the  work  of  the  school  and  the 
regular  attendance  of  the  pupils.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  obliga- 
tion rests  upon  parents  and  guardians 
not  to  allow  children  to  grow  up  in  bar- 
barism, ignorance,  and  vagrancy.  He 
recommended  and  then  directed  the  prep- 
aration of  official  circulars  on  self-edu- 
cation,  or  hints  for  self -formation,  with 
examples  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties. 

Cooper alion  with  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

These  recommendations  were  made 
more  than  50  years  ago.  In  1913  another 
Commissioner  of  Education  took  active 
steps  to  further  the  education  of  men  and 
women  and  of  boys  and  girls  at  home  by 
establishing  a  division  of  home  education 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 
Two  definite  lines  of  work,  intended  to 
benefit  the  homes  and  the  schools  and 
eventually  to  raise  the  standard  of  intel- 
lectual life  and  citizenship  in  each  school 
district,  have  been  developed:  First,  to 
bring  parents  and  teachers  into  closer 
relationship;  and  second,  to  furnish  means 
and  incentives  for  the  further  education 
of  th6  family  in  the  home. 

The  present  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  given  emphasis 
to  this  work  by  calling  two  conferences 
on  home  education.  The  first  conference 
was  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1922,  in 
conjunction  with  a  meeting  of  the 
National  University  Extension  Associa- 
tion. At  this  initial  conference  there 
was  a  general  discussion  of  purposes, 
means,  and  materials.  Extension  direc- 
tors were  invited  to  discuss  the  practica- 
bility of  cooperating  with  the  bureau  in 
its  home  education  project. 

National  Conferences  on  Home  Education 

The  second  national  conference  on 
home  education  has  been  called  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions on  May  7,  1924,  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  Minneapolis.  Three  im- 
portant groups  are  invited:  Librarians, 
extension  directors  of  State  universities, 
and  leaders  in  parent-teacher  associations. 

The  conference  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 


discussions  will  relate  to  the  program  of 
reaching  the  masses  more  e£fectively  with 
opportunities  to  further  their  own  educa- 
tion and  the  formulation  of  a  plan  of 
cooperation  for  realizing  the  objective 
for  which  the  conference  is  called. 

Such  subjects  will  be  discussed  aa 
"Teaching  the  Reading  Habit,"  "Getting 
Libraries  to  the  Rural  Districts,"  "Creat- 
ing Reading  Centers,"  "Courses  for 
Parents,"  "Cooperation  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  in  Discovering  the 
Educational  Needs  of  the  Home,"  "For- 
mulation of  Standards  for  Selection  of 
Best  Books  for  General  Readers,"  "The 
Employment  by  Larger  Libraries  of 
Educational  Directors,"  "How  State 
Universities  May  Contribute  More  Gen- 
erally to  the  Educational  Needs  of  the 
Masses,"  etc.  A  program  committee 
will  be  appointed  to  study  the  situation 
and  to  report  at  the  end  of  the  coming 
year. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  had  the 
cooperation  of  18  States  in  conducting 
the  work  of  home  education.  In  16 
States  this  work  is  conducted  by  extension 
directors  in  State  universities;  in  one  it 
is  conducted  by  the  extension  division 
of  the  State  Normal  College;  and  in  one 
it  is  conducted  by  the  State  Library 
Commission. 

Prospective  Students  May  Establish 
Savings  Fund 

A  unique  plan  for  assisting  students 
who  can  not  afford  the  lump  sum  required 
for  tuition  has  been  devised  by  the  dean, 
Merrill  J.  Holmes,  of  the  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University  at  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  Follow- 
ing his  suggestion,  students  who  con- 
template attending  the  school  forward 
their  savings  in  sums  of  $5  or  more  to  the 
university.  This  money  is  placed  to 
their  credit  and  6  per  cent  is  allowed 
on  deposits.  When  the  student  entera 
school,  his  tuition  and  other  college  ex- 
penses may  be  charged  to  his  account. 
If  for  any  reason  he  is  unable  to  enter 
college,  the  entire  sum  he  has  deposited, 
together  with  5  per  cent  interest,  will  be 
returned  to  him.  Although  the  pre- 
payment scheme  has  only  recently  been 
initiated,  about  $1,500  has  already  been 
received  from  prospective  students,  some 
of  whom  are  just  entering  high  school. 

Oregon  school-teachers  are  adopting  the 
touring  plan  of  instruction  for  their  pupils. 
The  famous  Tillamook  cheese  section,  the 
Yamhill  and  Washington  purebred  cattle 
and  sheep  regions  are  the  main  points  of 
interest  on  a  tour  on  which  one  instructor 
is  taking  his  class  of  boys  early  in  May. 
The  boys  will  camp  out  and  do  most  of 
their  own  cooking. 
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Bureau  of  Education  Library  Serves 
American  Teachers 

Reference  and  Lending  Cdltdian  for  Educators  of  United  States.    Bibliographers 
Supply  Information  to  Investigators  cf  Technical  Educational  Subjects.    Coopera- 
tion With  Library  of  Congress  in  Producing  Printed  Catalogue  Cards 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian,  Bureau  of  Education 


John  D.  Woloott 


THE   LARGEST   and    most    com- 
plete library  of   strictly   educa- 
tional literature   in    America   is 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington.     This  library  is  adminis- 
tered as  a  central  reference  and  lending 
collection    for 
the  teachers  and 
educators  of  the 
United  States, 
subject  first  to 
the  needs  of  the 
specialists  of  the 
Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, who  use 
it  as  a  working 
collection  in 
gathering  data 
for  their  reports 
and  publica- 
tions.    In  the 
field  of  educa- 
tion the  library  is  comprehensive  in  its 
scope,  containing  both  the  older  classical 
literature  and  the  more  recent  publica- 
tions  on   educational   history,   methods, 
administration,  etc.,  to  which  new  books 
are   constantly   added   as   they   appear. 
The  library  is  especially  strong  in  its  files 
of  educational  periodicals  and  association 
proceedings,  in  its  collections  of  govern- 
mental reports  of  education  offices,  both 
American  and  foreign,  and  of  college  and 
university  catalogues.     It  has  also  a  large 
collection  of  school  and  college  textbooks. 

Cooperation  with  Parsons  Eniafed  in  Educational 
Research 

The  library  division  of  the  bureau  em- 
ploys several  bibliographers  familiar  with 
educational  literature  who  are  constantly 
engaged  in  supplying  to  inquirers  informa- 
tion on  technical  educational  subjects 
collected  from  the  printed  matter  avail- 
able in  the  library.  This  information 
service  relates  only  to  strictly  educational 
subjects,  and  is  rendered  both  by  corre- 
spondence through  the  mails  and  to  visi- 
tors who  call  directly  at  the  library,  where 
a  reading  and  reference  room  is  provided 
for  their  use.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
cooi>erate  with  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tional research  by  giving  assistance  and 
by  placing  the  resources  of  the  library  at 
their  disposal.  The  library  is  ready  to 
supply  bibliographies  or  lists  of  references 


to  books  and  articles  on  any  topic  in  edu- 
cation, but  it  does  not  undertake  to  han- 
dle subjects  outside  of  its  special  field. 
In  preparation  for  this  service,  a  large 
number  of  current  periodicals  and  serials 
are  regularly  examined  for  suitable  mate- 
rial and  indexed.  A  full  dictionary  card 
catalogue  of  the  library  also  aids  in  its 
reference  work.  The  library  keeps  on  file 
for  distribution  copies  of  mimeographed 
and  typewritten  lists  of  references  on  a 
great  variety  of  educational  topics,  which 
are  brought  up  to  date  at  frequent  inter- 
vals by  the  incorporation  of  the  newer 
material  on  the  respective  subjects. 

Printed  BihUoiraphiea  Widely  Distributed 

A  group  of  the  library's  bibliographies 
dealing  with  particularly  important  sub- 
jects in  education  has  been  printed  in  a 


now  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  The 
librarian  also  contributes  a  page  of  anno- 
tated notices  6f  new  books  in  education 
to  each  monthly  issue  of  School  Life. 

The  library  makes  its  books  available 
for  the  use  of  teachers  outside  of  Wash- 
ington through  the  Interlibrary  loan 
system,  and  also  lends  books  directly  to 
properly  certified  teachers,  school  officials, 
and  students  of  education  not  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  out- 
side book  loans  are  forwarded  by  regis- 
tered mail  under  penalty  label,  and  a 
penalty  label  is  supplied  for  the  return 
postage,  leaving  the  only  expense  to  the 
borrower  the  fee  for  registering  or  in- 
suring the  package  on  its  return.  It  is 
expected  that  loans  of  books  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education  will  be  requested 
only  in  cases  where  the  volumes  desired 
can  not  be  obtained  from  local  libraries 
in  the  borrower's  immediate  vicinity. 

Supplies  Lac^  of  Local  Libraries 

In  its  loan  service,  the  library  aims  to 
assist  those  who  in  their  own  localities  lack 
adequate  library  facilities  for  their  educa- 
tional work.  In  any  case,  however, 
reference  works,  bound  volumes  of  peri- 
odicals, and  other  books  which  are  in 
constant  use  in  the  library  can  not  be 
sent  out.     In  general,  also,  only  one  copy 


Library  reading  room,  Bureau  of  Education 


series  of  library  leaflets,  which  has  now 
reached  23  in  number,  while  others  are 
projected.  A  part  of  these  library  leaflets 
are  still  available  for  free  distribution, 
while  others  are  out  of  print  or  obtainable 
only  by  purchase  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  The  library  also  prepares 
a  record  of  current  educational  publica- 
tions, giving  a  classified  and  annotated 
list  of  recent  books  and  articles,  which  is 
issued  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  was  formerly  published  as 
a  monthly  with  an  annual  index,  but  is 


of  any  particular  book  is  available,  but 
in  spite  of  limitations  a  considerable 
number  of  volumes  annually  are  sent  out 
as  loans.  The  library  can  supply  only 
professional  books  relating  to  education. 
General  literature,  science,  and  technical 
works  other  than  pedagogical  are  outside 
its  scope. 

The  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
cooperates  with  the  card  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  the  production  of 
printed  catalogue  cards  for  educational 
publications,    which   are   issued    by    the 
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card  division  in  a  special  class  called  the 
E  series.  The  work  of  preparing  copy 
for  these  cards,  proof  reading,  revising, 
etc.,  is  done  by  the  cataloguers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  library.  Series  E 
cards  are  distributed  for  the  use  of  li- 
braries throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  along  with  its 
general  stock  of  catalogue  cards.  These 
cards  are  also  used  by  individuals  for  their 
private  libraries  and  for  special  bibliog- 
raphies of  educational  books,  pamphlets, 
and  articles.  A  distinct  service  to  the 
educational  libraries  of  teachers  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  and  to  the  educa- 
tional sections  of  general  libraries,  is 
rendered  by  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  the  printed  catalogue  cards, 
which  are  widely  used.  Analytic  cards 
are  available  for  chapters  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
for  papers  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Suggestions  on  Matters  of  Library  Economy 

On  request,  the  library  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  will  give  information 
and  advice  regarding  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, administration,  cataloguing,  classify- 


ing, etc.,  for  educational  libraries  and 
educational  book  collections.  The  sys- 
tem of  classification  employed  for  the 
library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  that 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Recognizing  the  public  library  as  an 
integral  part  of  public  education,  the 
library  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion undertakes  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  encourage  and  assist  the  work 
of  libraries  in  general,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  schools,  by  imparting 
information  and  advice.  Particular  at- 
tention is  also  given  to  the  subject  of 
book  selection  for  school  libraries,  and  to 
their  organization,  administration,  and 
functions.  The  library  has  a  collection 
of  lantern  slides  illustrating  typical  school 
libraries,  which  is  available  for  lending  to 
those  desiring  its  use  to  accompany  lec- 
tures. It  is  also  equipped  with  the  stand- 
ard book  lists,  and  with  manuals  and 
journals  of  library  economy.  College, 
university,  and  normal  school  libraries 
also  receive  service  ,from  the  library  di- 
vision of  the  bureau,  which  keeps  a 
record  of  library  activities  throughout 
the  country,  and  which  has  charge  of  the 
compilation  of  a  bulletin  of  statistics  of 
public,  society,  and  school  libraries,  soon 
to  be  published  with  figures  for  1923. 


New  Jersey  Raises  Standards  of  Con- 
solidation 

In  an  effort  to  raise  the  standards  of 
rural  schools  in  New  Jersey,  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  instruction  recognizes 
as  ** consolidated  schools"  only  those 
which  conform  to  a  certain  definition.  By 
this  definition,  a  consolidated  school  is  one 
which  has  not  fewer  than  eight  grades  and 
in  which  not  more  than  two  grades  are 
taught  by  one  teacher.  Eighty-six  con- 
solidated schools  have  been  established 
in  the  23  counties  of  the  State.  These 
schools  have  an  average  of  six  classrooms 
each. 


Americans  Invited  to  Italian  Athletic 

Meet 

The  Twelfth  International  Federal 
Athletic  Meet  will  be  held  in  Florence, 
May  29  to  June  2,  and  Victor  Emmanuel, 
King  of  Italy,  will  be  the  high  patron 
of  the  committee  of  honor.  Arrange- 
ments hav6  been  made  for  housing  the 
athletes  in  military  and  academic  build- 
ings. Young  ladies  who  participate  will 
be  accommodated  in  private  schools  and 
seminaries.  It  is  hoped  that  America 
will  be  represented  by  athletes  and  by 
visitors. — Earl  Brennarif  American  vice 
consul y  Florence,  Italy. 


American    Legion    Conducts 
Annual  Essay  G)ntest 

Coniedanis  Must  be  Bdween  12  and  18 

Years  Old.    Prizes  Must  be   Used  to 

Pay  College  Expenses 

npO  FOSTER  and  encourage  higher 
•*•  education  and  to  promote  interest 
in  patriotism  in  the  younger  gener- 
ation, the  national  Americanism  com- 
mission of  the  American  Liegion  announces 
its  annual  national  essay  contest.  '*  Why 
communism  is  a  menace  to  American- 
ism" is  the  subject  for  this  year.  Boys 
and  girls  taking  part  in  this  contest 
must  be  between  12  and  18  years  of  age. 
The  essay  must  not  be  over  500  words 
in  length.  Spelling,  penmanship,  and 
neatness  will  be  considered  in  judging 
the  winner. 

Cash  prizes  of  $750,  $500,  and  $250  are 
offered  for  the  best  three  essays,  the 
money  to  be  used  only  towards  scholar- 
ships in  colleges.  The  winners  are 
allowed  to  choose  the  college  they  wish 
to  attend.  Besides  the  national  prizes, 
the  best  three  essays  in  each  State  will  be 
awarded,  respectively,  a  silver  medal,  a 
bronze  medal,  and  a  certificate  of  merit, 
issued  by  the  national  headquarters  of 
the  Legion. 

Each  county  superintendent  of  schools 
will  be  asked  to  assist  the  Legion  by 
selecting  three  judges  for  his  county  and 
forwarding  to  the  Legion's  State  Ameri- 
canism chairman  the  winning  essay  of 
his  county.  The  head  of  each  State 
department  of  education  will  be  asked  to 
appoint  three  judges  who  will  select  the 
best  three  essays  for  the  State.  The 
winning  essays  from  each  State  will  then 
be  forwarded  to  the  national  Americanism 
director  of  the  American  Legion,  at 
Indiatiapolis,  where  national  honors  will 
be  given  the  essays  receiving  the  first, 
second,  and  third  places.  The  winners 
will  be  announced  a  few  weeks  after 
August  10,  1924.  All  essays  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  proper  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools  not  later  than  mid- 
night, July  15. 

Chicago  has  a  school  building  program 
for  the  coming  year  which  will  be  second 
only  to  that  of  New  York.  Contracts  are 
to  be  let  before  the  1st  of  May  for  con- 
struction work  amounting  to  $22,000,000. 


^ 


A  series  of  nature  study  talks  is  broad- 
cast each  week  from  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Studies  of  trees,  birds,  flowers, 
animals,  insects,  and  even  rock  forma- 
tions are  included  in  these  talks. 
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Some  Services  Rendered  by  City  Schools 

Division 

Proper  Organization  the  First  Essential.    Efficiency  of  Schools  Depends 

Ultimately  on  Governing  Board.    Information  Concerning  Salaries  Eagerly 

Sought.    Surveys  are  Made  and  Advice  is  Given  on  Request 

By  W.  S.  DEFFENBAUGH 
Chief  City  Schools  Ditision,  Bureau  of  Education 


W.  S.  Deflenbaugh 


THE  AIM  of  the   city  schools  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  is  to  render  service 
by  collecting  and  publishing  information 
about  the  way  city  schools  carry  on  the 
education    of    city    children.     The    first 
thing  that  a 
city  school  has 
to  have  in  order 
to  operate  is  an 
organization. 
This  organiza- 
tion consists  not 
only  of  a  super- 
intendent, prin- 
cipals ,    and 
teachers,  but  of 
a  board  of  edu- 
cation above  all. 
How   these 
boards  of  educa- 
tion are  selected 
and  what  pow- 
ers are  given  to 
them  are  mat- 
ters of  great  practical  importance  to  par- 
ents and  taxpayers,  because  the  board  of 
education    ultimately    determines   what 
kind    of   education    each  child  will  get. 
Some  persons  prefer  a  board  elected  by 
the  people,  and  others  a  board  appointed 
by  the  mayor  or  city  council.  Before  decid- 
ing what  is  the  best  method  many  persons 
inquire  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  how 
boards  of  education   are  chosen  in  the 
cities  of  the  country  and  what  the  best 
authorities  in  school  administration  think 
is  the  best  method  of  selecting  members 
of  city  boards  of  education. 

Incestiiaiea  Methods  of  Raising  Money 

Many  letters  are  received  asking 
whether  these  boards  should  be  depend- 
ent upon  the  city  council  for  the  money 
they  need.  One  of  the  duties  of  the 
division  is  to  find  out  what  is  the  relation 
of  the  board  of  education  to  city  officials 
in  the  cities  of  the  country  and  to  make 
this  information  available. 

Another  work  of  the  division  is  to 
keep  school  officials  and  others  informed 
regarding  the  salaries  paid  superintend- 
ents, supervisors,  and  teachers.  This 
information  is  collected  every  two  or 
three  years. 


Many  persons  write  for  information 
about  the  work-study-play  or  platoon 
plan  of  school  organization.  For  many 
years  the  bureau  through  its  city  schools 
division  has  been  advocating  a  program 
of  work,  study,  and  play  for  children 
instead  of  a  program  of  study  and  recita- 
tion merely.  The  division  has  held  three 
national  conferences  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  making  the  platoon  school 
more  efficient.  Nine  national  commit- 
tees are  working  under  the  direction  of 
a  member  of  the  division  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  on  various  phases  of  the 
platoon  schools  of  the  country.  It  is 
expected  that  the  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees when  completed  shall  be  pub- 
lished as  bulletins. 


"Major  projects"  and  the  other  '*The 
main  streets  of  the  Nation,"  The  latter 
is  a  description  of  a  project  worked  out 
with  a  class  of  fifth-grade  children. 

The  junior  high  school  has  received 
attention.  Data  regarding  programs  of 
study,  locations  of  junior  high  schools, 
and  costs  have  been  compiled. 

Thirty  City  Systems  Examined 

The  city  schools  division  has  been  serv- 
ing city  school  boards  by  making  surveys 
of  their  school  systems.  This  means 
making  a  thorough  study  either  of  the 
entire  school  system  or  some  phase  of  it. 
The  surveys  include  a  study  of  methods 
of  instruction,  courses  of  study,  school 
buildings,  school  costs,  the  school  popu- 
lation, teachers'  salaries,  etc.  They  are 
made  only  upon  invitation  of  boards  of 
education.  The  findings  of  the  surveys 
are  usually  published  by  the  boards  of 
education  requesting  the  survey  or  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  all,  the 
city  schools  division  has  directed  30  school 
surveys. 

The  preparation  of  leaflets  and  bulle- 
tins is  a  very  large  part  of  the  service 
rendered   by  the  city  school  specialists. 


Aaditorium  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  which  many  of  the  oonferenoes  called  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  are  held.    It  will  be  used  for  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association 


Two  specialists  make  a  special  study 
of  kindergartens.  They  furnish  informa- 
tion such  as  how  to  proceed  to  introduce 
them,  how  to  equip  a  kindergarten 
properly,  and  what  the  kindergarten  laws ' 
of  the  different  States  are.  They  also 
give  advice  to.  kindergarten  supervisors 
and  teachers  regarding  the  most  approved 
kindergarten  methods. 

The  division  is  giving  some  attention 
to  a  study  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  project 
method,  two  bulletins  on  the  subject 
having     been     prepared,     one     entitled 


who,  within  the  past  few  years,  have  pre- 
pared 40  such  publications  on  the  various 
phases  of  city  school  organization  and 
administration.  They  have  also  pre- 
pared numerous  papers  and  addresses  for 
important  educational  meetings. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  a  working  con- 
ference in  health  education  is  to  be  held 
June  23-28  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
conference  is  called  by  the  health  educa- 
tion division  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association. 
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Announcement 

IN  RECOGNITION  of  the  coming  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  Washington,  the  May  and 
June  numbers  of  School  Life  will  be 
more  than  usually  elaborate,  and  a  large 
number  of  copies  will  be  printed  for  free 
distribution.  The  May  number  is  de- 
voted largely  to  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  the  hope  that  the 
teachers  of  America  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  its  facilities  and  be  more 
inclined  to  utilize  them  freely. 

The  permission  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  this  extraordinary  expense 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  two  numbers 
named,  and  it  does  not  imply  departure 
from  the  requirements  of  the  law  govern- 
ing the  publication.  The  subscription 
price  will  remain  at  30  cents  per  annum, 
and  the  accustomed  form  will  be  resumed 
with  the  September  number.  No  num- 
bers are  issued  in  July  and  August. 

The  Indirect  Restdts  Are  Highly 
Beneficial 

ONE  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  have 
come  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  in  the  performance 
by  others  of  work  similar  to  that  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  bureau.  Founda- 
tions, institutions,  and  individuals  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  bureau's  activities 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  Sometimes  the 
feeling  has  been  expressed  that  the  bureau 
is  not  doing  the  work  fully  or  well  enough, 
and  that  others  must  take  it  up.  The 
critical  instinct  is  one  of  the  strongest  in 
man,  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether 
such  statements  are  true  or  not.  The 
Bureau  of  Education  can  not  do  and  does 
not  attempt  to  do  all  the  good  things  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  pointed  out,  '*  The 
legitimate  object  of  government  is  to  do 
for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all, 
or  can  not  so  well  do,  for  themselves,  in 
their  separate  and  individual  capacities. 
In  all  that  the  people  can  individually  do 


as  well  for  themselves,  government  ought 
not  to  interfere." 

The  bureau  performs  a  high  service  in 
stimulating  educational  effort,  and  it  is 
the  wise  policy  to  withdraw  if  there  is 
a  possibility  that  these  efforts  may  be  con- 
tinued and  carried  on  successfully  by  pri- 
vate means.  It  is  altogether  desirable, 
therefore,  that  every  possible  force  be 
brought  to  bear  for  the  betterment  of 
American  education,  and  no  officer  of  the 
bureau  would  restrict  or  hinder  if  he  could 
any  effort  directed  to  that  end. 

Educational  surveys  are  a  conspicuous 
matter  in  point.  That  work  is  preemi- 
nently the  kind  of  thing  which  from  the 
beginning  was  expected  of  this  office. 
Doctor  Barnard's  first  work  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  was  to  make  one; 
Doctor  Harris  was  called  upon  to  make 
another,  and  Doctor  Brown  made  still 
another.  Since  that  time  the  usefulness 
of  this  method  as  a  means  of  investigation 
and  improvement  has  become  widely  rec- 
ognized, and  relatively  few  school  sys- 
tems have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
benefits. 

Requests  for  surveys  by  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have 
become  so  numerous  that  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  comply  with  all  of  them;  at 
least  one  of  the  great  foundations  has 
organized  a  department  of  surveys  em- 
ploying experts  of  high  character;  some 
of  the  higher  institutions  make  specialties 
of  them;  and  a  few  distinguished  uni- 
versity professors  have  been  called  upon 
so  frequently  for  such  work  that  they  have 
made  a  fixed  scale  of  prices,  including  a 
percentage  upon  the  cost  of  buildings 
erected  in  accordance  with  their  recom- 
mendations. 

So  great  is  the  popularity  of  the  method 
that  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  its  history  is  rarely  mentioned  or 
thought  of.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
make  any  claim  to  proprietorship  in  the 
idea.  Even  the  statement  that  its  origin 
lay  in  the  bureau  may  be  disputed.  It 
is  easy  to  recall  investigations  that  might 
be  described  as  surveys  in  the  days  of 
Horace  Mann  or  even  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  We  have  no  objection  to  such 
citations,  and  no  inclination  to  argue  the 
matter  with  any  one  who  wishes  to  produce 
them. 

What  we  do  claim  with  confidence, 
however,  is  that  the  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Eklucation 
was  the  begijining  of  .systematic  at- 
tempts to  diffuse  educational  information 
throughout  the  country  in  order  that  the 
successful  experiences  of  each  shall  be 
the  common  property  of  all;  and  in 
stimulating  effort  to  that  end  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  achieved  benefits  to  the 
cause  of  education  which  have  been  far 
gpreater  than  the  limits  of  its  own  work. 


Edward  E.  White,  Newton  Bateman,  J. 
S.  Adams,  with  General  Garfield,  Senator 
Trumbull,  Charles  Sumner,  and  the 
others  who  were  the  actual  founders  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  cast  a  pebble 
upon  the  waters  whose  circles  have  so 
widened  that  the  pebble  is  often  over- 
looked. 

Who  Will  be  Brave  Enough  to  Do  it? 

IN  DESCRIBING  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  Mr.  W.  T.  Longshore, 
its  president,  writes: 

''  The  papers  at  the  meeting  on  shorten- 
ing the  elementary  school  course  were 
exceedini^y  well  presented  by  Dean  Ives, 
Assistant  Superintendent  Melcher,  and 
Director  Judd.  They  were  well  received 
and  were  the  basis  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion. It  is  generally  conceded  by  the 
doctors  of  education  and  the  superinten- 
dents of  schools  that  the  elementary 
course  can  be  covered  in  seven  years, 
but  the  question  seems  to  be.  Who  is 
going  to  be  brave  enough  to  do  it?*' 

Ay,  there's  the  rub!  The  mountain  of 
inertia  is  hard  to  move.  It  is  easier  to 
bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  wasted 
time  than  to  brave  the  oppression  which 
would  raise  the  suspicion  of  lowered 
standards  and  weakened  preparation. 

But  the  situation  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
seems.  Except  in  Kansas  City  and  in 
seven  southern  States,  eight  years  is 
still  the  standard  course;  but  in  scores  of 
other  places  only  the  weaker  pupils  re- 
quire BO  long.  In  those  places  every 
reasonable  effort  is  constantly  made  to 
advance  classes  and  individuals  as  rapidly 
as  their  abilities  permit.  The  statistics 
of  nearly  all  the  cities  show  steady  im- 
provement in  the  proportion  of  children 
who  exceed  the  pace  nominally  con- 
templated in  the  catalogues.  It  is  well 
that  it  is  so.  But  frank  recognition  of 
the  plain  need  would  be  far  better. 


Japanese  Schools  are  Eagerly 
Teaching  Elnglish 

English  has  become  Japan's  language 
of  commerce,  and  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  students  are  being  turned  out 
from  the  schools  each  year  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  language.  In  some  of 
the  middle  or  secondary  schools  English 
is  compulsory,  in  others  it  has  the  prefer- 
ence in  modern  language  requirements. 

That  Japan  should  be  anxious  to  have 
its  rising  generation  schooled  in  the  use 
of  English  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  Japan's  foreign  com- 
mercial dealings  are  conducted  with 
English-speaking  nations. 
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Education  and  Welfare  Work  for 
Native  Alaskans 

Schools,  Hospitals,  Orphanages,  and  Cooperative  Business 

Enterprises  Conducted  Under  Great  Difficulties  by  Men  and 

Women   Imbued   With    True   Missionary   Spirit.    Some 

Stations  Reached  Ordy  Once  or  Twice  a  Year 

By  WILLIAM  HAMILTON 
Acting  Chief  Alasl^a  Division,  Bttreaa  of  Education 


THE  STORY  of  relief  work  carried 
on  during  the  summer  months 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador  has 
crowded  many  lecture  halls  and  has  de- 
servedly drawn  from  the  benevolently 
disposed  thousands  of  dollars  toward  its 
support.  Few 
people  realize 
that  in  Alaska, 
more  remote  and 
inaccessible,  the 
Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  carrying 
on,  all  the  year 
Tound,  a  far 
greater  work  in 
behalf  of  the 
aboriginal  races 
of  that  northern 
Territory. 

For  the  native 
Alaskans  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  provides  teachers,  phy- 
sicians, and  nurses — trained  workers  who 
have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their  charges. 
It  maintains  schools,  hospitals,  and  or- 
phanages, relieves  destitution,  fosters 
trade,  organizes  cooperative  business 
enterprises,  establishes  colonies,  and  con- 
trols the  reindeer  industry. 

To  Overcome  Distancu  the  Creatut  Problem 

The  work  is  of  vast  extent,  and  it  is 
carried  on  under  great  difficulties  arising 


WUIiam  Hamilton 


principally  from  the  remoteness  of  most 
of  the  villages,  the  enormous  distances 
between  them,  the  meager  means  of 
conmiunication,  and  the  severity  of  the 
climate.     The   27,000    natives   are   scat- 


the  State  of  Illinois.  Many  of  the  83 
settlements  in  which  the  bureau's  work 
is  located  are  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
regular  transportation  and  mail  service. 
Some  of  the  villages  on  remote  islands  or 
beside  the  frozen  ocean  are  brought  into 
touch  with  the  outside  world  only  once 
or  twice  a  year,  when  visited  by  a  United 
States  Coast  Guard  steamer  on  its  an- 
nual cruise  or  by  the  supply  vessel  sent 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  During 
eight  months  of  the  year  all  of  the  native 
villages  in  Alaska,  with  the  exception  of 
those  on  the  southern  coast  and  a  few 
near  the  Alaska  Railroad,  are  reached 
only  by  trails  over  the  snow-covered  land 
or  frozen  rivers. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  has  been 
the  securing  of  transportation  of  ap- 
pointees and  supplies  from  Seattle  to  the 


School  and  teacher's 

tered  along  thousands  of  miles  of  coast 
and  on  the  great  rivers,  in  villages  rang- 
ing from  30  or  40  to  300  or  400  persons. 
The  work  would  extend  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
distance  with  schools  in  Maine,  Cali- 
fornia, Georgia,  and  Minnesota.  One  of 
the  school  districts  is  twice  the  size  of 


United  States  Hospital  for  Natives,  Juneaa 


residence  at  Hydaburg 

remoter  settlements.  In  compliance  with 
the  requests  for  a  vessel  suitable  for  use 
by  the  bureau  in  its  Alaskan  work,  the 
Navy  Department  transferred  to  the 
Interior  Department  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer, 
a  wooden  vessel,  with  a  carrying  capacity 
of  500  tons,  formerly  used  as  a  training 
ship  for  naval  cadets.  During  the  season 
of  1923  the  Boxer  made  two  voyages,  the 
first  to  the  Bering  Sea  region  and  the 
second  to  points  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  as  far  as  Point  Barrow.  On  its 
southward  voyages  it  brought  out  teach- 
ers whose  terms  of  service  had  expired 
and  carried  from  northern  Alaska  rein- 
deer meat  which  Eskimo  herders  wished 
to  sell  in  the  States.  During  the  winter 
months  it  was  used  in  the  waters  of  south- 
eastern Alaska  as  a  school  of  navigation 
and  seamanship  for  young  native  men. 

In  the  Alaskan  native  conamunity  the 
school  is  the  center  of  all  activity — social, 
industrial,  and  civic.  The  teacher  is 
guide,  leader,  and  everything  else  the 
community  may  demand.  To  be 
** teacher"  in  the  narrow  schoolroom 
sense  is  the  least  of  the  teacher's  duties 
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in  Alaska.  He  must  often  be  physician, 
nurse,  postmaster,  business  manager, 
wireless  operator,  and  community  biiilder. 
Many  of  the  buildings  contain,  in 
addition  to  the  recitation  room,  an  indus- 
trial room,  kitchen,  quarters  for  the 
teacher,  and  a  laundry  and  baths  for  the 
use  of  the  native  community.  The 
schoolroom  is  available  for  public  meet- 
ings for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the 
village,  or  occasionally  for  social  purposes. 
In  the  schoolroom  the  endeavor  is  made 
to  impart  to  the  children  such  instruction 
as  will  enable  them  to  live  comfortably 
and  to  deal  intelligently  with  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact;  instruction 
in  carpentry,  house  building,  cooking, 
and  sewing  is  emphasized.  In  some 
sections  the  natives  have  been  taught  to 
raise  vegetables,  which  provide  a  health- 
ful addition  to  their  usual  diet  of  fish, 
meat,  or  canned  goods. 

Suitable  Tracts  ResereeJ  for  Naiives 

For  the  protection  of  the  natives  and 
in  order  more  effectively  and  economically 
to  reach  a  larger  number  of  natives  than 
it  could  in  the  small,  scattered  villages, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  secured  the 
reservation  by  Executive  order  of  care- 
fully selected  tracts  in  various  parts  of 
Alaska  to  which  natives  can  be  attracted 
and  within  which  they  can  obtain  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fish  and  game  and 
conduct  their  own   commercial    and   in- 


capital  and  conducted  by  the  natives 
themselves,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher  of  the  local  United  States  public 
school.  In  no  other  way  can  the  natives 
so  readily  acquire  self-confidence  and 
experience  in  business  affairs.  Such  enter- 
prises are  now  in  operation  in  12  villages 
in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Territory. 


which  in  many  instances  are  well  fur- 
nished. In  other  regions  the  natives 
crowd  into  wretched  hovels,  small,  filthy, 
and  without  ventilation,  affording  the 
very  best  opportunity  for  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases.  Between  these  two 
extremes  all  degrees  of  comfort  and  of 
squalor  may    be   found  in   one   part  or 


Traveling  with  reindeer 


Preoalence  of  Disease  a  Serious  Obstacle 

Hereditary  diseases  prevail  among  all 
of  the  tribes.  Tuberculosis  in  its  various 
forms,  pneumonia,  and  trachoma  are 
most  prevalent.  Epidemics  of  smallpox, 
influenza,  and  measles  have  frequently 
taken  their  toll  of  hundreds  of  lives. 


U.  S.  S.  Boxer 


dustrial  enterprises.  Residence  within 
these  reservations  is  not  compulsory; 
natives  settling  on  the  reservations  are 
in  no  way  hampered  in  their  coming  and 
going,  nor  is  their  status  in  any  way 
changed  by  residence  thereon. 

The  bureau  encourages  the  establish- 
ment in  native  villages  of  cooperative 
mercantile    stores,    financed    by    native 


Conditions  as  regards  the  health  and 
character  of  the  native  inhabitants  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  southeastern  Alaska,  and  in 
other  sections  which  for  many  years  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  uplifting  influences 
exerted  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
by  the  various  missionary  organizations, 
the  natives  live  in  neat,  substantial  houses. 


another  of  that  vast  Territory.  In  its  en- 
deavor to  afford  medical  relief  and  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  the  native  races  of 
Alaska,  the  Bureau  of  Education  main- 
tains hospitals  at  Juneau,  Kanakanak, 
Akiak,  Nulato,  and  Noorvik,  which  are 
important  centers  of  native  population 
in  southern,  western,  central,  and  Arctic 
Alaska,  separated  from  each  other  by 
many  hundreds  of  miles. 

Physicians  and  Nurses  Pitifully  Few 

The  hospitals,  physicians,  and  nurses 
serve  only  the  more  thickly  populated 
districts.  In  the  vast  outlying  areas  the 
teachers  must,  of  necessity,  extend  medi- 
cal aid  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  teachers  in  settlements 
where  the  services  of  a  physician  or  nurse 
are  not  available  are  supplied  with  house- 
hold remedies  and  instructions  for  their 
use.  Each  hospital  is  a  center  of  medical 
relief  for  a  very  wide  territory  and  each 
physician  must  make  extended  tours 
throughout  his  district.  Owing  to  lack 
of  means,  the  number  of  physicians  and 
nurses  employed  in  Alaska  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  pitifully  small  for  the  task 
to  be  performed.  In  the  great  majority 
of  the  native  settlements  the  teachers  are 
the  only  "doctors"  and  "health  oflBcers." 
It  often  becomes  the  duty  of  a  teacher  to 
render  first  aid  to  the  injured  or  to  care  for 
a  patient  through  the  course  of  a  serious 
illness.  The  school  is  often  the  only  place 
within  a  radius  of  several  hundred  miles 
where  the  natives  can  obtain  medicines 
and  medical  treatment,  and  they  often 
travel  many  days  to  secure  the  relief 
desired. 

Many  of  the  school  buildings  contain 
bathtubs   and    facilities   for   the    proper 
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washing  of  clothing,  which  are  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  entire  village,  adults 
as  well  as  children. 

In  the  villages  the  natives  are  encour- 
aged to  replace  their  huts  by  well-built 
houses.  As  part  of  their  duty  the  teach- 
ers visit  each  house  in  the  village  to  see 
that  good  hygienic  conditions  are  main- 
tained therein,  to  show  mothers  how  to 
care  for  and  feed  their  infants,  to  demon- 
strate the  proper  ways  of  preparing  food, 
to  inculcate  cleanliness  and  the  necessity 
of  ventilation,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
proper  disposal  of  garbage.  ''How  to 
Keep  Well"  cards  have  been  placed  in 
every  home.     Pamphlets  on  the   cause, 


ice.  For  the  beginnings  of  the  reindeer 
industry  we  go  back  to  the  year  1890.  In 
those  days  the  region  north  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  was  terra  incognita  to  all 
except  a  few  whalers  and  traders  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter  which,  during  the  short 
season  of  open  navigation  in  midsunmier, 
cruised  along  its  barren  shores. 

During  the  summer  of  1890  Dr.  Shel- 
don Jackson,  at  that  time  in  charge  of  the 
bureau's  work  in  Alaska,  was  granted 
transportation  on  the  revenue  cutter  Bear 
on  its  annual  cruise  in  Bering  Sea  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  order  that  he  might 
gain  information  for  use  in  establishing 


source  of  supply  for  food  and  clothing  to 
the  Alaskan  Eskimos  in  the  viciiuty  of 
Bering  Strait. 

Reindeer  Project  ErUhusiastically  Indorsed 

Upon  his  return  to  Washington  in 
September,  1890,  Doctor  Jackson  brought 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
who  at  once  indorsed  the  project  and  gave 
it  his  enthusiastic  support.  Pending  the 
securing  of  a  congressional  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  enterprise,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  benevolent  individuals  for  a 
preliminary  sum  in  order  that  the  experi- 
ment   might    be    commenced    at    once. 


Eskimo  igloo  at  Kotzebue 


Indian  borne  at  Seldovia 


Porte  cocb^  effect  common  in  tbe  interior 


Homes  of  well-to-do  natives,  Sitka 


prevention,  and  care  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  distributed. 

Realizing  that  the  future  of  the  native 
races  depends  upon  the  children,  special 
attention  is  given  to  them.  In  the  school- 
rooms the  public  towel  and  drinking  cups 
have  been  abolished  and  individual  paper 
ones  substituted.  Healthful  exercises  are 
frequent.  Talks  are  given  on  tuberculo- 
sis, eye  diseases,  ventilation,  and  other 
subjects  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
disease.     Cleanliness  is  insisted  upon. 

Past  Generation  Knew  Little  of  Alaska 

Foremost  among  the  enterprises  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  natives  of  Alaska  is  the  reindeer  serv- 


TYPICAL  HOMES  OF  NATIVE  ALASKANS 

schools  in  the  large  Eskimo  villages  of 
northwestern  Alaska.  In  its  cruise  the 
Bear  visited  all  the  important  villages  on 
both  the  Alaskan  and  Siberian  shores. 
The  Alaskan  Eskimos  were  found  eking 
out  a  precarious  existence  upon  the  few 
whale,  seal,  and  walrus  that  they  could 
catch.  Across  Bering  Strait,  in  Siberia, 
but  a  few  miles  from  Alaska,  with  cli- 
mate and  country  precisely  similar,  were 
tens  of  thousands  of  tame  reindeer  sup- 
porting thousands  of  natives. 

Both  Doctor  Jackson  and  Captain 
Healy,  the  commander  of  the  Bear^  were 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
wise  national  policy  to  introduce  domestic 
reindeer  from   Siberia  into   Alaska  as  a 


With  $2,146  thus  secured,  16  deer  were 
purchased  in  1891  and  171  in  1892. 

In  1893  Congress  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  movement  and  made  the  first 
appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  work  of 
importing  reindeer  from  Siberia  into 
Alaska.  It  has  continued  its  support 
ever  since  by  annual  appropriations  rang- 
ing from  $5,000  to  $25,000. 

During  nine  seasons  the  Bear  carried  the 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  back 
and  forth  between  Siberia  and  Alaska  and 
transported  Siberian  reindeer  to  Alaska. 

Early  in  its  history  the  reindeer  service 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
system  for  northwestern  Alaska,  the  rais- 
ing of  reindeer  proving  to  be  the  form  of 
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industrial  education  best  adapted  to  the 
Eskimos  inhabiting  the  barren,  untim- 
bered  wastes  of  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic 
Alaska.  Year  after  year  new  centers  w^ere 
established,  until  now  the  reindeer  service 
has  become  a  great  wealth-producing 
industry  affecting  the  entire  coastal  area 
from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty 
reindeer  were  imported  from  Siberia. 
There  are  now  in  Alaska  m6re  than 
300,000,  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  the 
property  of  the  Eskimos. 

Within  less  than  a  generation  the  rein- 
deer industry  has  advanced  through  one 
entire  stage  of  civilization,  the  Eskimos 
inhabiting  the  grazing  lands  from  the 
polar  regions  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean; 
it  has  raised  them  from  the  primitive  to 
the  pastoral  stage,  from  nomadic  hunters 
to  civilized  men,  having  in  their  herds  of 
reindeer  assured  support  for  themselves 
and  opportunity  to  accumulate  wealth. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  northern 
and  w^estern  Aalska  approximately  200,000 
square  miles  of  treeless  regions,  worthless 
for  agriculture,  which  could  furnish  pas- 
turage for  about  4,000,000  reindeer.  It 
is  possible  that  at  a  date  not  far  distant 
the  United  States  may  draw  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  meat  supply  from  the 
reindeer  herds  in  Alaska. 

In  making  its  public  schools  centers  of 
social,  industrial,  and  civic  life  in  the 
native  villages,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
took  pioneer  action  in  making  an  educa- 
tional agency  reach  an  entire  community. 

The  establishment  of  the  Alaska  rein- 
deer service  was  the  earliest  governmental 
action  providing,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  industry,  practical  vocational  train- 
ing adapted  to  community  needs,  guaran- 
teeing assured  support,  and  resulting 
in  training  a  primitive  race  into  inde- 
pendence and  responsible  citizenship. 


Eskimo  reindeer  herders 


School  Savings  Successful  In  Small 
Community 

That  the  school  savings  system  works 
as  well  in  small  conamunities  as  in  the 
cities  is  demonstrated  by  the  schools  of 
Gilbert,  Minn.  Within  10  weeks  from 
the  day  the  first  savings  were  deposited, 
1,950  out  of  the  2,066  pupils  enrolled 
opened  bank  accounts. 

Detail  work  of  the  system  within  the 
schools  is  in  charge  of  W.  A.  Pike,  head 
of  the  commercial  department.  Within 
two  months  more  he  expects  that  every 
child  will  have  a  bank  account.  Weekly 
and  monthly  reports  showing  the  i>er- 
centage  standings  of  all  the  rooms  are 
sent  to  every  room  in  the  district.  It 
has  been  provided  that  as  soon  as  every 
pupil  in  a  school  opens  an  account,  the 
entire  school  gets  a  holiday. 


Mexican  Indians  Surrender  Homes 
to  Elstablish  Schools 

The  Department  of  Education,  Mexico, 
is  sending  as  many  rural  teachers  as  pos- 
sible to  the  State  of  Chihuahua  to  meet 
the  call  for  education  among  the  Tara- 
humara  Indians,  according  to  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Pan-American  Union.  These 
Indians  formerly  fled  to  the  mountains  at 
the  sight  of  a  white  man,  but  were  won 
over  through  an  educational  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

So  eager  were  the  Indians  for  enlighten- 
ment that  one  of  their  number  offered  his 
hut  as  the  first  **  People's  House,"  leaving 
only  a  tree  as  shelter  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Six  other  Tarahumaras  followed 
his  example.  These  "people's  houses" 
are  made  centers  of  activity  against 
drunkenness  and  other  vices. 


Prompt  Action  Demanded  of 
School  Nurses 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye  Frequenily 

Cause  Trouble.    Bites  of  Insects  and 

Minor  Injuries  Require  Attention 

By  ELLA  D.  FLEMING 

Junior  Soeeialist  in  School  Hygient,   Buremt  of 

Eduadion 

In  the  course  of  the  school  nurse's  duty 
not  often  will  it  fall  to  her  lot  to  give  a 
child  medical  treatment,  but  emergencies 
often  call  forth  her  ability  to  do  small 
things  quickly  and  adeptly. 

Some  of  the  most  frequent  ones  are: 
Removing  a  foreign  body  from  the  eye, 
irrigating  a  child's  ear,  care  of  a  fainted 
child,  treating  insect  bites. 

Removing  a  foreign  body  from  the  eye 
may  be  accomplished  by  drawing  the 
upper  lid  down  over  the  eye,  and  causing 
the  child  to  blow  the  nose  forcibly  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  particle  is  under  the 
upper  lid,  instruct  the  child  to  look  down 
and  inward,  turn  the  lid  back  over  a  small 
pencil  or  match,  and  with  the  comer  of  a 
clean  handkerchief  or  cloth,  wipe  off  the 
inside.  If  the  particle  is  under  the  lower 
lid,  draw  the  lid  down  against  the  cheek- 
bone and  instruct  the  child  to  look  up. 
If  the  body  is  imbedded  in  the  eye-ball, 
do  not  touch  it  but  have  an  oculist  see  the 
eye  at  once. 

Suggestions  of  Pradkal  Methods 

In  irrigating  a  child's  ear  when  the 
doctor  wishes  it  done  and  for  any  rea- 
son it  can  not  be  done  at  home,  lay  the 
child  down,  draw  the  tip  of  the  ear  up- 
ward and  backward,  and  syringe  the  ear 
gently  with  warm  water.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  poke  into  the  ear  or  direct  the 
stream  of  solution  forcibly  against  the 
drum  of  the  ear. 

If  a  child  has  fainted,  lower  his  head, 
give  him  fresh  air  in  abundance  and  apply 
cold  compresses  to  his  head  and  chest. 
An  attack  may  be  averted  by  having  a 
child  lower  his  head  between  his  knees. 

For  an  insect  bite  such  as  from  a  bee 
or  spider,  soak  the  area  effected  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  or  baking-soda. 

To  Ejnphasize  Local  History 

"A  museum  in  every  high  school"  is  a 
new  slogan  in  Kansas.  Local  history  and 
the  botany  and  geology  of  the  respective 
localities  are  the  subjects  to  be  empha- 
sized. The  collections  are  to  be  made  by 
the  pupils  to  stimulate  interest  in  their 
studies.  Many  high  schools  have  found 
value. 
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Work  of  Rural  Education 
Division 

Conditions  Particularly  Unfavorable  to  Rural  Children. 

Rural  Education  of  Recent  Growth  as  a  Separate  Branch 

of   Teaching  Profession.    Important   Field  Service  of 

Members  of  Division.    Other  Activities 

By  KATHERINE  M.  COOK 
Chief  Rural  Education  Division,  Bureau  of  Education 


Katherine  M.  Cook 


RURAL  education  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  member  of  the  educa- 
tion family  worthy  of  special  and 
expert  consideration  and  study  is  rela- 
tively a  recent  addition.  It  has  risen 
rapidly  in  importance  and  in  the  consid- 
eration received 
from  the  general 
public  as  wallas 
from  educators 
and  students  of 
economic  and 
social  life.  Edu- 
cationally the 
rural  population 
represents  the 
submerged  half. 
Rural  educa- 
tion as  a  sepa- 
rate field  in  the 
work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Educa- 
tion began  in  a 
small  way  as 
part  of  the  work  of  specialists  on  the  reg- 
ular staff.  Not  until  about  1912  did  it 
occupy  the  full  time  of  even  one  person. 
A  year  later  three  more  rural  school  spe- 
cialists were  added  and  in  1915  two  addi- 
tional assistants  joined  the  staff,  and  the 
work  took  on  the  aspect  and  importance 
of  a  division  within  the  bureau  with  a 
designated  and  assigned  field  of  work.  As 
recognition  of  rural  education  as  a  field 
involving  special  problems  grew  and  as 
its  professionalization  earned  gradual  rec- 
ognition, the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
division  grew  also  and  the  need  of  special- 
ization became  apparent. 

Rural  Education  Presents  Distinct  Problem 

The  first  step  demanded  the  recognition 
of  rural  education  as  a  problem  distinct 
from  urban  education.  The  next  step 
demanded  the  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  division  and  specialization  in  this  large 
field,  based  on  its  needs  primarily  but 
following  in  a  general  way  the  kind  of 
division  and  specialization  already  recog- 
nized in  urban  education.  During  the 
past  three  years  the  division  has  been 
reorganized  to  permit  a  higher  degree  of 
specialization  than  was  formerly  possible 


following  practice  in  and  demands  from 
the  field. 

Several  important  lines  of  work  now 
engage  the  full  attention  of  individual 
members  of  the  staff  assigned  thereto, 
new  lines  being  opened  as  rapidly  as  con- 
ditions permit.  Important  among  the 
special  activities  and  typical  of  the  needs 
of  and  growth  in  this  field  are  secondary 
education  for  farm  children;  centraliza- 
tion of  small  schools  and  districts;  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  for  efficiency 
in  control  and  support;  teachers'  needs 
and  improvement  in  the  field  of  teacher 
preparation;  supervision  of  instruction. 

Three  Major  Lines  of  Ertdeator 

Broadly  classified,  the  work  pursued 
in  the  division  falls  into  three  major 
lines  of  endeavor:  (1)  Service  in  the 
field,  including  educational  surveys;  (2) 
research  investigation;  (3)  promoting  the 
cause  of  education  generally  through  the 
dissemination  of  information  concerning 
educational  conditions  by  publications, 
correspondence,  conferences,  and  general 
advisory  service. 

Service  in  the  field, — The  survey  service 
of  the  division  is  among  its  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  educational  prog- 
ress. Surveys  made  have  been  state-wide 
in  scope,  resulting  in  reconamendations 
to  legislatures  as  well  as  to  the  school  offi- 
cials, involving  far-reaching  fundamental 
policies  for  reorganization  usually  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years.  They 
are  also  county  or  district  wide,  or  they 
may  involve  a  centralizing  program  for 
communities  with  like  interests  looking 
forward  to  increased  efficiency  through 
larger  taxing  and  administrative  units 
and  including  reorganized  programs  for 
internal  organization  and  curriculum 
making. 

General  field  service  rendered  by  the 
division  covers  participation  in  a  variety 
of  educational  meetings. 

Field  work  is  also  initiated  on  the  part 
of  the  division  staff  itself  in  connection 
with  research  studies  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  informed  on  school  practice 
and  administrative 'procedure  in  different 


sections  of  the  country.  This  is  essen- 
tial in  order  that  the  division  may  fulfill 
its  function  of  acting  as  a  clearing  house 
of  information  on  activities  of  interest  in 
rural  education. 

Research  and  investigation. — Rural  edu- 
cation as  a  special  field  for  research  in- 
vestigation is  so  new  as  to  be  relatively 
uncharted.  Administrative  organization 
and  practice  worked  out  scientifically  in 
cities  has  too  often  been  adopted  without 
adjustment  or  adaptation  in  rural  school 
systems.  Recognition  in  administrative 
organization,  as  well  as  in  the  curriculum, 
of  special  problems  which  arise  because 
of  the  different  environment  and  ex- 
periences of  rural  children  warrant  an 
amount  of  research  and  investigation  of 
which  the  rural  division  has  from  its  in- 
ception assumed  as  large  a  share  as  its 
facilities  permit. 

Promotion  of  the  Cause  of  Education 

Essential  and  of  primary  importance 
among  the  activities  of  the  division  is 
that  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education 
and  disseminating  educational  informa- 
tion of  value  to  the  public  and  to  school 
officials  engaged  in  rural  education.  In 
addition  to  the  types  of  field  and  research 
work  previously  referred  to,  the  chief 
agencies  in  this  service  are  public  ad- 
dresses, of  which  approximately  125  were 
made  by  members  of  the  staff  during  the 
past  fiscal  year;  conferences  called  by 
request  or  for  special  purposes,  of  which 
members  of  the  staff  participated  in  10 
during  the  past  year;  publications  dis- 
tributed as  widely  as  possible  through- 
out the  United  States  and  covering  a 
variety  of  topics;  and  correspondence. 
The  staff  of  the  division  aims  to  keep  in- 
formed on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
special  fields  of  investigation  and  to  be 
in  a  position  to  give  out  information  and 
advice  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
conditions,  and  activities.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  bureau  has  for  distribution 
on  topics  concerned  with  rural  education 
20  bulletins,  21  leaflets,  9  circulars,  and 
other  publications.  Of  these,  approxi- 
mately 20  are  prepared  in  one  fiscal  year. 

The  correspondence  of  the  division  is 
concerned  with  inquiries  on  general 
educational  conditions  in  rural  com- 
munities, administration,  organization, 
practice,  and  includes  the  wide  variety  of 
topics  in  with  rural  education  and  rural 
schools. 

Distribution  of  slides  and  films. — For  a 
number  of  years  the  bureau  has  had  for 
distribution  slides  which  were  prepared 
with  the  idea  of  assisting  school  officials 
to  help  the  public  appreciate  modem 
ideas  in  school  buildings  and  school 
activities.  During  the  past  two  years 
several  hundred  slides  and  several  reels 
of  moving-picture  films  have  been  added  to 
the  bureau's  collection.     The  slides  are 
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arranged  in  sets  illustrating  the  ad- 
vantages of  consolidation;  conditions  and 
progress  in  transportation  of  pupils; 
improvement  of  one-teacher  and  other 
small  school  buildings;  playground  activ- 
ities in  rural  schools. 

The  Rural  News  Letter. — In  all  parts  of 
the  country  the  local  newspaper  is  the 
staunch  friend  of  the  rural  school.  Quick 
to  see  its  needs  the  country  editor  gives 
freely  his  best  efforts  for  its  improvement. 
The  rural  schools  division  endeavors  to 
capitalize  this  interest  of  agricultural 
journals  and  country  newspapers  by  keep- 
ing them  informed  in  regard  to  interest- 
*  ing  and  pertinent  news  items  designed  to 
arouse  interest  in  and  suggest  improve- 
ments of  the  rural  school  situation.  A 
monthly  news  letter  is  prepared  and 
mailed  to  more  than  5,000  agricultural 
journals,  county  weekly  papers,  and  a 
large  number  of  daily  papers  having  rural 
circulation. 

Special  fields  of  investigation. — The 
scope  and  purpose  of  this  article  do  not 
permit  of  complete  treatment  of  the  dif- 
ferent fields  of  activities  pursued.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  special  mention  that 
during  the  past  year  it  has  been  possible 
to  concentrate  full  time  work  of  at  least 
one  member  of  the  staff  on  each  of  the 
larger  and  more  outstanding  in  impor- 
tance of  the  phases  of  education,  brief 
accounts  of  which  are  given  below. 

The  Teacher-Training  Situation 

With  the  increase  in  interest  in  rural 
education  during  the  past  15  years  has 
grown  a  simultaneous  interest  in  the 
qualifications  of  rural  teachers.  This 
latter  interest  being  less  popular  than  the 
former  has  not  received  the  same  pub- 
licity and  attention,  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled, from  the  public.  Pioneers  have 
kept  faith  and  labored  in  the  field,  how- 
ever, until  the  need  for  trained  teachers 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  key  problems 
to  the  adequate  solution  of  rural  educa- 
tion. The  rural  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  recently  added  a  mem- 
ber to  its  staff  who  is  to  study  this  prob- 
lem in  its  various  aspects. 

The  need  for  teacher  training  is  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  ever  before. 
The  public  conscience  is  slowly  becoming 
aroused  to  this  need.  The  estimate  that 
three-fourths  of  all  America's  public  school 
teachers  are  untrained,  that  is,  have  com- 
pleted less  than  two  years  of  advanced 
training  beyond  high  school  graduation, 
is  startling.  The  majority  of  the  defi- 
cient teachers  are  in  rural,  not  city, 
schools.     This  fact  should  console  no  one. 

School  ConsoliJaUon  and  Transportation 

CJonsolidation  of  schools  and  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  at  public  expense  are  strong 


educational  policies  that  began  in  the 
United  States  a  little  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.  They  have  been  adopted 
in  some  form  by  all  the  States  and  have 
grown  until  there  are  approximately 
12,500  consolidated  schools;  at  least 
$22,000,000  is  spent  annually  for  pupil 
transportation. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  as  early  as 
1894  began  work  along  the  lines  of  school 
consolidation.  Commissioner  Harris  at 
that  time  gave  over  two  chapters  of  his 
report  to  this  aspect  of  education.  In 
the  one  was  presented  a  study  of  the 
school  district  because  a  tendency  to 
modify  the  school  unit  made  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  exist- 
ing unit  valuable.  The  other  was  a 
compendium  of  information  on  trans- 
portation of  pupils  at  public  expense. 
Each  succeeding  year  until  1905  the 
commissioner's  annual  report  gave  some 
data  on  consolidation  and  transportation, 
the  attitude  of  the  bureau  from  the  first 
being  favorable  to  it.  Undoubtedly  this 
consistent  record  of  progress  did  much 
to  further  it. 

In  1914  the  bureau  took  up  the  con- 
solidation movement  and  published  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject.  Since  then  a 
considerable  part  of  its  rural  school  work 
has  been  along  this  line. 

The  Needs  of  the  (h»-TeacheT  Schotds 

While  the  division  aims  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  consolidation,  it  does  not 
overlook  the  need  for  improving  one  and 
two  teacher  schools.  There  are  in  the 
United  States  approximately  175,000  one- 
teacher  schools  enrolling  between  three 
and  four  million  children,  approximately 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  school  enrollment. 
These  children  will  probably  receive  all 
of  the  elementary  education  they  will 
ever  get  in  these  schools.  Their  eflBciency 
is  of  paramount  importance.  The  divi- 
sion of  rural  education,  through  its  inves- 
tigations, sets  forth  true  conditions  as  to 
length  of  term,  teachers'  salaries,  attend- 
ance, etc.,  in  these  schools;  assists  school 
officials  in  improved  methods  of  organi- 
zation, in  the  arrangement  of  daily 
schedules  which  avoid  a  multiplicity  of 
recitations,  as  well  as  in  the  improvement 
of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment. 

Rural  School  Supervision 

The  division  of  rural  schools  assigns  one 
assistant  specialist  to  the  field  of  rural 
supervision.  Activities  of  the  present 
year  include: 

(1)  Summarizing  the  salient  points  in 
recent  professional  books  and  current 
magazine  articles  on  the  subject  of  rural 
supervision  and  making  them  available 
for  use  through  circulars,  correspondence, 
and  conferences. 


What  Supervision  Has  Actually  Done 

(2)  Occasional  talks  before  rural  teach- 
ers along  lines  indicative  of  what  nu^ 
supervisors  may  be  able  to  do  in  improv- 
ing one-teacher  schools  and  before  rural 
supervisors  in  which  information  regard- 
ing achievements  in  supervision  has  been 
given. 

(3)  The  dissemination  of  information 
upon  request,  quoting  expert  educational 
opinion  relative  to  particular  problems 
met  by  rural  supervisors  and  county  super- 
intendents. 

The  rural  education  division  gives  pub- 
licity to  the  ways  in  which  rural  super- 
vision benefits  rural  schools;  acquaints 
rural  supervisors  with  successful  ^orts 
made  here  and  there  but  not  generally 
known;  assists  them  to  take  up  their  prob- 
lems vigorously,  and  aims  to  stimulate 
State  and  county  superintendents  to  se- 
cure an  increase  in  the  number  of  rural 
supervisors  employed. 

Rural  High  Schools 

The  division  of  rural  schools  assigns  one 
specialist  to  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  addition,  outstanding  authori- 
ties in  rural  secondary  education  are 
employed  as  need  arises  for  special  studies. 
During  the  past  year  activities  in  this 
field  have  included  (1)  county  and  local 
district  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending a  program  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, (2)  occupational  surveys  of  coun- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  developing  courses 
in  the  study  of  occupations  and  vocational 
guidance  adapted  to  the  particular  unit 
studied,  (3)  initiation  of  a  comprehensive 
study  of  rural  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  which  when  complete  will  embody 
reports  on  State  practice  in  administra- 
tion and  supervision,  internal  organiza- 
tion and  curricula,  financial  support,  and 
intensive  studies  of  individual  high  schools 
as  types  of  rural  high  schools,  (4)  coopera- 
tion with  and  guidance  of  local  adminis- 
trative officers  of  high  schools  in  the 
development  of  the  details  of  secondary 
curricula  adapted  to  the  particular  situa- 
tion in  which  the  school  is  placed,  (5) 
dissemination  of  information  upon  request 
relative  to  particular  problems  of  rural 
secondary  education. 

The  primary  effort  in  reorganization  is 
in  curriculum  reorganization.  From  cur- 
riculum reorganization  follow  local  ad- 
ministrative reorganization,  new  building 
and  equipment  policies  and  new  financial 
policies.  The  demands  for  service  in  this 
field  are  growing  rapidly  and  already 
exceed  the  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  rendering  such  service. 

Ten  Chicago  high  schools  have  swim- 
ming tanks  and  include  swinmiing  in  their 
course  of  training. 
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What  the  Bureau  of  Education  Does  for  Primary 

Education 

Study  of  Geography  and  Civics  Stimulated  by  Bulleiin,  "Main  Streets  of 
the  Nation."  Improved  Methods  Result  From  Surveys.  Unification  of 
Kindergarten  With  Primary  Grades.     Important  Field  Work  Accomplished 

By  FLORENCE  C.  FOX 
Spuiatisi  in  Educational  Systems,  Bureau  of  Education 


''OUR  BuUetin,  No.  38,  caUed '  Main 
Streets  of  the  Nation/*'  writes 
the  director  of  one  of  the  national 
highways,  ''has  gotten  me  into  all  sorts  of 
trouble.     The  school  children  have  taken 
it  up  from  Maine  to  California  and  are 
writing   me   by 
every   mail  for 
something  edu- 
cational in  the 
way    of    road 
building,  and  it 
keeps   me  con- 
stantly employ- 
ed." 

This  quota- 
tion expresses 
something  of  the 
use  which  is 
made  of  a  type 
of  service  which 
the  bureau  ren- 
Florenoe  C.  Fox  ders  through  its 

contributions  to 
the  enrichment  of  curricula  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
schools.  Similar  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  principals,  teachers,  and  direc- 
tors of  education  in  State  and  city  school 
systems,  regarding  the  series  of  projects 
for  elementary  schools  which  the  bureau 
has  published  during  the  past  three  years. 

Primary  School  Surveys 

In  the  primary  school  surveys  which 
the  bureau  undertakes  from  time  to  time 
a  long  list  of  advantages  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  these  schools  has  been 
reported  from  the  field  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  investigations  and  reconmienda- 
tions  made  by  the  survey  committee. 

New  buildings  and  equipment. — Peter 
and  Joan  are  happier,  healthier,  and  wiser 
because  of  these  surveys.  Their  little  old 
school  building  has  been  replaced  by  a 
more  commodious  and  sanitary  school 
home,  with  opportunity  for  exercise  in  a 
gymnasium  and  for  self-expression  in  an 
auditorium.  Longer  periods  for  play- 
time out  of  doors  with  games  and  appa- 
ratus are  reported.  A  wider  choice  of 
material  in  seat  work  eliminates  the  tedi- 
ous repetition  of  word  building  with 
printed  letters.  Paper  cutting,  colored 
construction  paper,  clay  modeling,  and 
colored    crayons    for   free    expression    in 


graphic  art  have  been  substituted  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  word  building.  The 
children's  physical  comfort  has  been  as- 
sured as  they  sit  in  seats  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  each  semester  to  fit 
their  length  of  limb  and  height  of  body  as 
they  progress  from  grade  to  grade  through 
their  years  at  school. 

Misfits  Remooed  from  Regular  Classes 

Uniform  grading  system, — Joan,  who  is 
aged  6,  no  longer  recites  in  a  class  with 
boys  and  girls  who  range  in  age  from  6  to 
14.  The  overage  pupils  have  been  with- 
drawn to  a  special  class  and  receive  in- 
struction adapted  to  their  lesser  abilities. 
Joan  is  graded  by  tests,  three  in  each 
semester,  and  by  her  daily  record  in  her 
classes.  Peter,  who  is  9,  finds  himself  pro- 
moted to  a  grade  where  all  his  time  is 


Contact  with  Things  Feature  of  Modern  Methods 

Change  in  curricula  and  method. — 
Projects  for  Peter  and  Joan — a  study  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  through 
the  building  of  a  farm  on  the  sand  table, 
with  measurement  of  fields  in  perimeters 
and  areas;  the  planting  of  grains  in  com 
and  wheat  fields,  with  a  study  of  the 
germination  of  the  seeds,  as  they  sprout 
and  grow  on  the  sand  table;  the  modeling 
in  clay  of  cows  and  horses  for  the  home 
pasture  already  green  with  tiny  blades  of 
grass.  Peter  has  tools  and  his  work  bench 
where  he  fashions  a  footstool  for  his 
mother's  comfort  and  a  bookrack  for  his 
father's  convenience.  Joan  is  beginning  to 
sew  her  doll's  dresses  and  to  make  her  own 
aprons.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
innovations  in  curricula  and  method  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  school  survey. 

Per  capita  cost. — Joan's  and  Peter's 
education  is  worth  more  than  it  was.  The 
school  budget  has  been  increased,  but  not 
above  that  of  the  average  cities  of  like 
size  and  wealth,  and  Joan  and  Peter  are 
happier,  healthier,  and  wiser  by  far  than 
under  the  old  regime,  as  are  all  the  school 
family,  when  the  bureau  plays  the  part  of 
an  impersonal  and  unprejudiced  mentor 
for  the  benefit  of  those  school  systems 
that  desire  it. 


Good  roads  building  project 
[From  "Main  Streets  of  the  Nation."] 


occupied,  and  wasted  hours  for  lack  of 
work  no  longer  inhibit  his  active  mental 
processes. 

Kindergarten  and  pre-primary  estab- 
lished.— A  kindergarten  has  been  estab- 
lished where  little  sister  may  enter  school 
a  year  earlier  and  receive  that  inestimable 
training  in  habit  forming  which  only  the 
kindergarten  can  give.  Little  brother 
can  enter  the  pre-primary  room  and  meet 
his  first  study  of  symbols,  the  bugbear  of 
early  education,  in  his  games  and  plays 
and  without  his  conscious  effort  in  their 
masterv. 


Kindergarten-First  Grade  Curriculum 

The  effort  which  the  bureau  is  making 
to  unify  the  work  of  the  kindergarten -and 
first  grade  has  been  expressed  in  many  ways 
but  more  tangibly,  perhaps,  in  its  booklet 
entitled  *' Kindergarten-First  Grade  Cur 
riculum,"  issued  in  1922,  wherein  the  lines 
of  work  begun  in  the  former  are  carried 
forward  into  the  more  definite  activities 
demanded  by  the  latter.  Many  teachers 
testify  to  the  value  of  this  bulletin  as  a 
means  of  bridging  over  the  chasm  so  long 
separating  these  two  schools  of  similar 
aim  and  intention. 
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NaUonal  Council  of  Primary  Ethaeatkm 

One  of  the  special  contributions  to  the 
primary  school  which  the  bureau  has 
made  in  the  past  five  years  has  been  the 
publication  of  the  Annual  Report  of.  the 
National  Council  of  Primary  Education. 
''From  the  time  of  its  organization  until 
now,"  writes  Doctor  Claxton  in  the 
fourth  number  of  this  report,  "the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  cooperated  with 
the  council.  One  of  the  bureau's  special- 
ists has  served  as  its  secretary,  and  it  has 
published  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil's meetings  and  assisted  in  many  other 
ways.  It  is,  I  believe,  very  desirable 
that  the  cooperation  be  continued  and 
increased  to  as  large  an  extent  as  the 
means  of  the  bureau  will  permit." 

QituUormairt  and  AJJressograph  Service 

Some  nation-wide  inquiries  have  been 
conducted  by  the  bureau  for  the  council 
through  its  use  of  the  bureau's  question- 
naire and  addressograph  department 
which  have  thrown  some  valuable  light 
on  conditions  in  primary  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

Failures  in  first  grade. — It  was  found, 
for  instance,  that  in  1918  through  an 
inquiry  into  failures  in  the  first  grade, 
one  child  in  every  four,  on  an  average, 
was  retarded  in  the  first  grade. .  This 
startling  fact  has  lead  to  a  general  effort 
on  the  part  of  principals,  superintendents, 
and  teachers  to  eliminate  a  condition  so 
apparently  rotten  in  the  Denmark  of 
our  first  grades. 

Educational  tests  and  mental  testing 
have  become  quite  generally  the  basis 
for  promotions  ^rom  kindergarten  to  first 
grade,  and  the  inmiature  children  have 
lingered  in  the  kindergarten  until  mature 
enough  for  the  work  of  the  first  grade. 

Af^MToach  to  Primary  Schools  Made  Easy 

Pre-primary  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished where  the  beginnings  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  may  be  more 
pleasurably  approached  through  plays  and 
games  and  the  more  strenuous  demands 
of  the  first  grade  be  met  after  a  term  of 
initiation  in  the  lower  primary  school. 

Requirements  for  promotion. — An  in- 
quiry into  requirements  for  promotion 
in  primary  grades  has  led  to  revelations 
concerning  the  diversity  of  standards  of 
education  for  primary  schools  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  to  the  need 
for  a  unified  program  if  we  hope  to  give 
to  every  child  his  equal  chance  with  the 
others  in  quality  and  quantity  of  material 
and  methods. 

Reading. — Information  regarding  the 
status  of  reading  in  30  cities  with  mini- 
mum essentials,  aims,  use  of  texts,  and 


Commerce  and  the  Engineer 

Fat'Reaching  Results  of  Conferences  to  CoordinaU  ProJudion  and  Markding. 

Current  Pradices  in  Colleges  Reported  in  Publications  of  Bureau  of  Education. 

Professional  Course  of  Study  Required  for  Commercial  Engineer 

By  GLEN  LEVIN  SWIGGETT 
Spodalisi  in  Commercial  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  of  busi- 
ness education  in  the  United 
States  emphasis  from  the  beginning 
has  been  placed  upon  marketing.  Only 
within  the  past  10  years  has  there  been 
apparent  the  significant  relationship  be- 
tween production  and  the  exchange  of 
goods.  There  has  been  a  scientific 
approach  to  the  engineering  sciences  in 
training  for  the  manufacturing  industries. 
As  the  articulation  between  the  secondary 
and  higher  schools  became  more  closely 
knit,  more  and  more  keen  became  the 
need  for  emphasis  upon  preparatory 
studies  in  the  lower  schools. 

Commercial  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had  a  development  in  the  second- 
ary schools  apart  from  that  in  training  for 
engineering  careers.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  a  tendency  to  offer  secondary  com- 
mercial education  as  complete  in  itself, 
development  of  business  education  as  a 
profession  in  colleges  and  universities  has 
been  somewhat  retarded.  This  is  due 
largely  to  two  factors:  Failure  of  the 
larger  universities  to  recognize  secondary 
commercial  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  in 
the  secondary  years  business  subjects  have 
been  offered  without  due  consideration 
of  the  real  objectives  of  business. 

Among  the  many  conferences  carried 
on  by  the  business  education  division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  none  perhaps 
will  have  more  far-reaching  results  than 
the  conferences  held  in  the  effort  to  co- 
ordinate production  and  marketing.  As- 
suming that  preparation  in  school  and 
college  is  important  to  the  conduct  of 
business,   coordination  of  this  character 


demands  that  an  effort  be  made  in  school 
and  college  to  correlate  the  basic  subjects, 
common  to  engineering  and  business 
sciences. 

Two  conferences  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  engineering  have  been  held 
under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. Reports  of  these  conferences 
have  been  prepared  and  printed  as  bul- 
letins of  the  bureau.  In  these  reports 
are  found  the  current  practices  in  colleges 
relating  to  business  training  for  engineers 
and  engineering  training  for  business 
men,  coordination  of  college  training  with 
the  industrial  demand,  civic  and  social 
training  of  the  engineer  and  business  man, 
and  training  of  the  engineer  for  manage, 
ment  of  overseas  engineering  projects. 

Need  for  the  conmiercial  engineer  in  the 
United  States  is  increasing.  The  new 
engineer  is  really  the  civil  engineer  of  1828, 
who,  according  to  the  London  Charter  of 
that  year,  was  looked  upon  as  ''directin|^ 
the  great  sources  of  power  in  nature  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  man,  as  a 
means  of  production  and  of  traffic  in 
States,  both  for  external  and  internal 
trade.  *'  Between  the  two  is  a  group  of 
design  engineers  who  plan  and  create 
within  the  field  of  engineering  construc- 
tion. 

The  conmiercial  engineer  is  not  an 
engineer  become  a  business  man.  Th&'t 
is  only  half  the  story.  The  man  to 
coordinate  industry  and  commerce  must> 
come  prepared  for  this  task  by  a  pro- 
fessional course  of  study  so  framed  as  to 
afford  the  technique  and  principles  of 
industry  and  commerce. 


method  was  secured  through  this  method 
and  furnished  data  for  reports  and  replies 
to  inquiries  which  did  much  to  further  the 
movement  for  silent  reading  now  em- 
phasized in  elementary  schools. 

Use  of  activities. — Another  inquiry  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  only  11  minutes  per 
day  on  an  average  has  been  devoted  to 
handwork  in  the  first  three  grades  and 
led  to  increased  emphasis  on  this  im- 
portant activity  in  primary  schools. 

Fidd  Work 

State-wide  institute  lecture  tours  have 
been  given  by  the  bureau  on  courses  of 


study  and  methods  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Reorganizing  a  cotton 
mill  village  school  on  the  project  plan  and 
conducting  classes  in  materials  and  meth- 
ods for  primary  teachers  in  State  uni- 
versities during  the  sunmier  sessions  are 
other  contributions  which  the  bureaa 
has  made  to  elementary  education. 

Wide  is  the  field  and  many  the  oppor- 
tunities, but  quite  inadequately  equipped 
is  the  bureau  to  meet  the  demands  for 
service  now  pressing  upon  it.  May  the 
passing  years  bring  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  this  service  and  a  larger  equipment 
with  which  to  render  it. 
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Services  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Education 
and  School  Hygiene 

CerUuries  cf  Discussion  Leading  At  Last  to  Consirudive  EfiorL     Whole 

Field  of  Physical  Education  Covered  hy  Bureaus  Division.    Publications 

Helpful  to  Teachers  and  Specialists  and  to  Parents  As  Well 

By  JAMES  F.  ROGERS 
Chit}  Division  of  Physical  Edueaiion  and  School  Hygiem,  Bureau  of  EducaUtm 


MARK   TWAIN   once  observed 
that  ''People  are  always  talk- 
ing  about    the    weather,    but 
nothing  is  ever  done  about  it.''    Educa- 
tors have  been  talking  for  centuries  about 
the  need  for  the  physical  education  of  chil- 
dren, but  at  last  they  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about   it 
in  a  really  earn- 
est way. 

The  Bureau  of 
Education  has 
not  been  behind 
the  rest  of  the 
educational 
world  in  this 
merging  of  the- 
ory inpractice — 
of  talking  in 
doing — and  it 
now  has  a  divi- 
sion of  physical 
education  and 
school  hygiene 
James F.Roge«  ^\iic\i  in   per- 

sonnel and  activity  rivals  the  sections  of 
longer  standing.  The  whole  field  of  phy- 
sical education  is  covered — from  healthful 
school  housing  to  the  training  of  children 
to  healthy  habits  of  living;  from  physical 
examination  and  medical  treatment  to  the 
teaching  of  the  laws  and  methods  of  mak- 
ing a  healthy  home  and  a  sanitary  city. 

All  That  Relaiu  io  School  Saniialion 

The  division  helps  to  point  the  way  in 
the  planning  and  construction  of  school 
buildings;  in  playground  arrangement 
and  equipment;  in  medical  inspection;  in 
school  nursing;  in  the  prevention  of  com- 
municable diseases;  in  methods  of  arous- 
ing interest  in  health  and  of  securing  it  in 
everyday  practice;  and  in  the  teaching 
of  the  structure  and  working  of  the  human 
body. 

It  has  issued  many  publications  which 
are  helpful  to  the  teacher,  the  school 
physician,  the  school  nurse,  and  the  spe- 
cial directors  of  physical  education.  Some 
of  its  publications  help  to  link  the  school 
and  the  home. 

That  the  work  of  this  division  is  appre- 
ciated is  evidenced  by  the  flood  of  letters 
requesting  these  helps  which  pours  into 
the  bureau  annually  from  every  State  and 
Territory  and  from  all  over  the  world. 


But,  besides  these  requests,  there  is  a  host 
of  special  inquiries,  which  receive  individ- 
ual reply.  Such  questions  are  given  the 
careful  personal  attention  of  the  special- 
ists in  the  several  branches  of  health 
work. 

Parents  Intensely  Interested  in  Health  of  Children 

Not  only  do  such  inquiries  come  from 
teachers,  but  also  from  parents,  who  make 
use  of  the  division  as  a  source  of  advice  in 
problems  concerning  the  health  of  their 
children.  Such  communications  reveal 
what  the  teacher  sometimes  overlooks, 
that  the  parent  is  intensely  interested 
in  the  health  of  his  child,  and  will  gladly 
cooperate  with  the  work  of  the  school  to 
this  end,  provided  he  is  approached  in  the 
right  way  and  given  due  consideration. 

This  division  cooperates  with  outside 
agencies  which  are  interested  in  school 
health  work,  and  has  brought  together 
such  workers  for  many  valuable  exchanges 
of  experiences.  It  also  cooperates  with 
the  other  divisions  of  the  bureau  in  sur- 
veys of  school  systems  in  which  it,  of 
course,  studies  the  sanitation  of  the  school 
plant,  the  facilities  and  practices  in  medi- 
cal inspection,  school  lunches,  health 
teaching,  and  physical  training. 

Though  very  young  in  years  the  divi- 
sion amply  justifies  by  its  recognized  im- 
pbrtance  the  prophecy  of  its  existence. 


which  was  cried  for  so  long  a  time  in  the 
wilderness  of  educational  theory,  by 
Rabelais,  Locke,  Pestalozzi,  Montaigne, 
Milton,  Rousseau,  Spencer,  and  other 
great  thinkers. 


Subftidies  (or  Danish  Commercial 
Students 

For  assisting  young  Danish  conmiercial 
men  to  obtain  training  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, a  number  of  subsidies  are  now 
available,  according  to  a  recent  report  by 
Marion  Letcher,  American  consul  general 
to  Denmark. 

As  a  rule  grants  are  made  only  to  appli- 
cants who  hold  foreign  appointments  or 
are  proceeding  to  such  appointments, 
but  there  is  a  fund  available  for  distri- 
bution in  1924  which  will  be  granted  to 
commercial  men  seeking  training,  or  in- 
tending to  establish  commercial  connec- 
tions with  foreign  places,  especially  over- 
seas. Grants  will  be  given  not  only  to 
young  men,  but  also  to  men  of  mature 
age  if  it  is  deemed  that  their  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  country  may  be  to  the  benefit  not 
only  of  the  applicant  himself,  but  also  to 
the  export  trade  of  Denmark  and  to  the 
conmiercial  connections  of  the  country 
with  foreign  markets. 


Copies  of  regulations  for  street  safety 
distributed  among  the  children  of  the 
Quincy  School,  Boston,  not  only  helped 
the  children  to  understand  how  to  use  the 
streets  but  were  the  means  of  helping  the 
foreign-bom  parents  of  many  of  them  to 
learn  some  of  the  ways  of  their  new  coun- 
try. The  school  is  in  a  congested  part  of 
the  city,  and  includes  children  of  30  dif- 
ferent nationalities. 


Class  in  child-care,  Continuation  Scho.il,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  Bureau  of  Education 

Sixty-Seven  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  Aided  by 
Federal  Government.  Development  of  Curriculum  Aided  by  EMablish- 
ment  of  Experiment  Stations.    Institutions  for  Negroes  on  Different  Basis 

By    WALTON    C.    JOHN 
Speciidist  in  Rural  and  Technical  Education,  Bureau  cf  Education 


ESTABLISHMENT  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning  throughout  the 
long  ages  of  history  has  usually 
been  the  result  of  slow  evolution.  There 
have  been  periods,  however,  when  schools 
and  colleges  have  come  more  rapidly 
upon  the  scene  following  the  wave  of 
some  particular  interest  or  great  move- 
ment. The  establishment  of  67  American 
colleges  came  as  the  result  of  activity 
during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
which  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the 
famous  Morrill  Act,  signed  by  President 
Lincoln,  July  2,  1862. 

Although  the  Civil  War  delayed  the 
immediate  establishment  of  all  these 
institutions,  shortly  after  1870  most  of 
the  States  had  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  were  maintaining  at  least 
one  college  "where  the  leading  object 
was,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  might 
respectively  prescribe."  Other  laws  were 
passed  which  granted  to  these  institu- 
tions from  the  Federal  Treasury  $50,000 
a  year  for  their  more  adequate  support. 

Administration  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  these  colleges  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  specialist  in  charge  of 
land  grant  college  statistics. 

Classical  TraiiUons  Lingered  Long 

During  the  earlier  growth  of  these  land- 
grant  colleges  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  was  found  in  the  several  States 
regarding  the  purpose  and  the  content 
of  the  subject  matter  of  agricultural  and 
mechanic  arts  education.  Many  of  these 
schools  clung  tenaciously  to  the  classical 
traditions  and  Agricultural  education  was 
largely  theoretical.  In  many  cases  me- 
chanic arts  which  involved  engineering 
training  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
industrial  education  of  secondary  grade. 
It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  during  the  earlier  years,  to 
assist  in  making  interpretations  clear, 
and  to  discourage  the  trend  toward  the 
older  types  of  college  training. 

The  establishment  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  placed  within  each 
institution  a  new  force  which  created  real 
subject  matter  for  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  thus  made  it  much  easier  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  assisting 
and  enforcing  the  true  meaning  of  the 


law.  From  time  to  time  the  Bureau  of 
Education  had  to  call  attention  to  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
Morrill  funds,  particularly  in  seeing  that 
the  investments  produced  at  least  five 
per  cent.  In  several  cases  the  bureau 
has  called  attention  to  deficiencies,  which 
the  States  have  finally  rectified  by  special 
acts  of  the  legislatures.  There  are  always 
a  number  of  minor  differences  to  be  settled 
which  do  not  involve  more  than  simple 
suggestions  and  are  immediately  conceded 
by  the  institutions. 

Clarify  Reiations  mih  Slate  Unitfersiiies 

At  a  later  period  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion was  called  to  aid  a  number  of  States  in 
determining  more  clearly  the  status  of  the 
land-grant  college,  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  State  universities  in  those  States 
in  which  both  institutions  existed  side  by 
side.  This  was  done  largely  through  a 
series  of  surveys  which  were  carried  on  in 
Oregon,  Iowa,  Washington,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  Kansas,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. In  these  surveys  the  proper  func- 
tions and  relations  of  the  independent 
land-grant  college  and  the  State  univer- 
sity have  been  determined  in  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  and  expensive  duplica- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  bureau  has  called 
attention  to  the  general  equivalence  of  the 
educational  standards  of  the  work  done, 
in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  State 
universities  in  similar  divisions  or  depart- 
ments. In  assisting  to  clarify  these  issues 
the  bureau  has  helped  these  States  to 
overcome  serious  rivalries  due  to  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  alumni  and  to  considerations 
involved  in  the  appeal  for  State  support. 

Colleges  for  Negroes  on  Different  Lines 

According  to  provisions  in  the  law  the 
Southern  States  were  permitted  to  provide 
separate  land-grant  colleges  for  the  Negro 
race.  The  development  of  these  institu- 
tions has  been  different  from  that  of  white 
institutions  because  of  the  need  for  trained 
teachers  in  agriculture  and  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  South.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries also,  the  field  for  engineering  being 
very  limited. .  In  order  to  unify  the  stand- 
ards of  these  institutions,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  for  the  past  four 
years  called  in  conference  the  presidents 
of  the   colored   land-grant   colleges  with 


other  leading  white  and  colored  educators 
of  the  South  to  formulate  standards  in 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  me- 
chanic arts  education.  These  conferences 
have  also  considered  financial  problems 
and  standards  for  the  teacher-training 
courses  for  rural  schools  as  well  as  the 
general  academic  standards.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Education  is  planning  in  the  future 
for  a  continued  series  of  studies  which  unll 
enable  these  colleges  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing the  South,  both  economically  and  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  Negro  population. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  has  coop- 
erated with  the  land-grant  college  officials 
in  developing  more  uniform  statistics  for 
the  annual  reports  and  in  obtaining  the 
information  which  is  deemed  essential  for 
the  public  as  well  as  for  institutional  use. 
Not  until  the  past  year,  however,  has  any 
definite  study  been  made  of  the  great  edu- 
cational progress  made  in  these  institu- 
tions. During  the  past  two  years  the 
Bureau  of  Ekiucation  has  compiled  a  re- 
port on  the  developments  in  the  land- 
grant  college  movement  as  well  as  in  a 
large  number  of  specialities  in  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  these  institutions.  In  col- 
lecting these  facts  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion will  assist  in  bringing  before  the  pub- 
lic the  enormous  service  which  the  land- 
grant  colleges  have  rendered  to  the  public, 
at  the  same  time  showing  the  possibilities 
of  a  system  of  Federal  aided  higher  edu- 
cation administered  through  cooperation 
with  the  States. 

Spaniards  Desire  American  Ex)iii[>- 
ment  for  Trade  Schools 

An  appeal  from  Malaga,  Spain,  has 
come  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  through 
Harold  L.  Smith,  American  vice  consul, 
for  information  to  aid  in  establishing 
trade  schools.  City  authorities  with 
leading  citizens  are  planning  a  school  for 
training  boys  to  become  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, mechanics,  railway  trainmen, 
plumbers,  bricklayers,  road  builders,  and 
contractors.  Certain  classes  will  also  be 
given  for  girls.  It  is  proposed  to  model 
the  Malaga  schools  after  trade  schools  in 
the  United  States  and  to  equip  them  with 
American  products.  Trade  publications 
and  catalogues  from  manufacturers  of 
suitable  equipment,  and  building  plans 
are  especially  desired. 


Filling  to  capacity  a  large  conference 
room  at  the  central  library,  a  class  in  maga- 
zine writing,  composed  of  men  and  women, 
meets  every  Monday  evening  at  Portland 
Center,  Oreg.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
classes  conducted  by  the  extension  divi- 
sion of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
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Contributions  to  Kindergarten  Progress 

Specialisis  of  Bureau  of  Education  Especially  Helpful  to  Kindergarten  Teachers 
In  Small  Towns.  Assistance  by  Personal  Consultation  and  by  Correspondence. 
Clearing  House  of  Information  Through  Bulletins,  Circulars,  and  Bibliographies 

By  MARY  G.  WAITE 
Assistant  Spuidisl  in  Kindergarten  EJucaiion,  Bureau  of  Education 


Mary  O.  Waite 


THE  kindergarten  section  of  the  city 
schools  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  organized  **for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  kindergarten  education 
in  every  possible  way."  Among  the  many 
duties  suggested,  one  that  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance is  to 
T     ^^^^^^  *       ^^^P    ^^®     class 

(  ^^^Bi^^^^  room  teacher 

I  ^^^r    ^^^^^  improve  her  own 

practice.  Many 
kindergarten 
teachers,  espe- 
cially those  in 
the  smaller 
towns,  do  not 
have  the  privi- 
lege of  group 
conferences  t  o 
discuss  their 
special  problems 
and  often  they  do  not  have  the  help 
which  is  gained  through  constructive 
supervision.  More  and  more  these 
teachers  are  turning  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  help.  For  this  reason 
the  bureau  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  a 
clearing  house  for  their  problems. 

Cooer  Every  Aspect  of  Kindergarten  Work 

Every  day  letters  come  to  the  kinder- 
garten specialists  asking  about  kinder- 
garten theory  or  procedure,  about  train- 
ing or  supervision,  or  about  planning, 
equipment,  or  support.  Many  of  these 
questions  are  general  in  character,  while 
others  are  definitely  in  relation  to  parti- 
cular situations.  Some  questions  require 
research  work,  but  others  can  be  easily 
answered  as  they  are  similar  in  type  to 
questions  which  have  been  asked  often. 
From  time  to  time  the  kindergarten 
specialists  have  prepared  bulletins  and 
circulars  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the 
usual  requests.  Information  about  these 
publications  is  sent  to  all  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  training  teachers,  whose 
schools  are  on  the  addressograph  lists. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  specialists  is  to  aid  teachers, 
superintendents,  and  others  in  establish- 
ing kindergartens.  This  is  done  partly 
through  correspondence  and  partly  by 
furnishing  information  and  material  for 
talks  and  articles.  Wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible the  specialists  are  glad  to  help  by 
attending  meetings  at  which  child  educa- 
tion is  discussed. 


The  many  and  great  changes  in  kinder- 
garten and  primary  practice  which  have 
developed  in  the  past  few  years  have  made 
teachers  feel  the  need  of  help  properly  to 
plan  their  work  along  the  new  lines. 
To  meet  this  need  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  published  two  bulletins  on 
curriculum  making:  "The  Kindergarten 
Curriculum"  (Bulletin  1919,  No.  16)  and 
*'A  Kindergarten  First-Grade  Curric- 
ulum" (Bulletin  1922,  No.  15). 

Recent  Changes  in  Kindergarten  Materials 

Besides  the  changes  in  method  and 
curriculum,  the  new  **  conception  of  edu- 
cation calls  for  changes  in  some  of  the 
materials  and  for  the  addition  of  other 
supplementary  materials."  Partly  to 
meet  the  questions  arising  out  of  the 
desire  to  substitute  new  materials  for  the 
old  and  partly  to  show  the  kind  of  kinder- 
garten rooms  which  are  suitable  for  the 
children's  activities,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation has  published  the  bulletin  on 
'*  Housing  and  Equipment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten."    (Bulletin  1921,  No.  13.) 

Teachers  not  only  want  to  know  the 
best  things  to  do,  but  they  also  want  to 
know  how  to  do  them.  The  term  **  pro- 
ject method"  has  needed  interpretation 
for  many  teachers  in  the  kindergarten 
as  well  as  those  in  the  grades.  Kinder- 
garten Circular  No.  12,  '*  Suggestions 
Concerning  the  Application  of  the  Pro- 
ject Method  to  Kindergarten  Education" 
was  written  to  meet  an  inmiediate  need. 

Kindergarten  methods  have  changed 
because  of  a  changed  attitude  towards  the 
amount  and  kind  of  individual  thinking 
the  children  are  to  do.  Circular  No.  11, 
** Kindergartens  Past  and  Present,"  illus- 
trates some  of  the  changes  which  have 
come  about  and  especially  emphasizes  the 
modern  conception  of  the  school  as  a  place 
to  help  children  do  creative  work  and  to 
develop  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

If  the  kindergarten  is  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  it  is  essential  to  know 
what  the  kindergarten  does  which  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  school  work.  Circu- 
lar No.  15,  *'How  the  Kindergarten 
Prepares  Children  for  Primary  Work." 
shows  some  of  the  specific  ways  in  which 
the  kindergarten  makes  definite  provision 
for  those  habits,  skills,  attitudes,  and 
funds  of  information  upon  which  the 
primary  teacher  may  build  in  helping 
children  gain  control  of  the  tool  subjects. 


Kindergarten  Humanizes  School  Life 

In  1920  the  Bureau  of  Education  pub- 
Ushed  *'The  Child  and  the  Kindergarten" 
(Circular  No.  6),  which  illustrates  the 
newer  kindergarten  procedure.  The  ex- 
amples in  it  are  excellently  chosen  to 
show  the  value  of  the  kindergarten  in 
humanizing  school  life  and  in  training 
children's  imagination  through  the  con- 
struction of  toys,  games,  pictures,  songs, 
and  stories. 

Realizing  that  physical  and  mental 
health  are  essential  factors  in  school  life 
and  that  right  habits  must  be  established 
early,  the  bureau  published  a  pamphlet 
in  the  Health  Series  (No.  14)  on  ''The 
Kindergarten  and  Health." 

The  Bureau  of  Education  realizes  that 
another  of  its  duties  to  the  kindergarten 
teachers  is  to  help  them  keep  in  touch 
with  the  splendid  current  educational 
literature  which  is  especially  related  to 
their  particular  work.  For  this  reason 
two  bibliographies  have  been  published. 
A  list  of  "Books  on  the  Education  of 
Early  Childhood"  (Circular  No.  7)  was 
made  partly  for  kindergarten  teachers 
and  partly  "in  response  to  a  demand 
emanating  from  a  reading  public  which 
exists  quite  outside  of  school  or  pro- 
fessioiial  circles.  The  list  includes  also 
a  number  of  books  that  give  the  modem 
viewpoint  in  general  education  or  special 
phases  of  educational  work." 

Concerns  Home  Life  of  Young  Children 

The  second  bibliography  "References 
on  Preschool  and  Kindergarten-Primary 
Education"  is  more  technical  in  char- 
acter. It  contains  some  books  and  sig- 
nificant articles  from  recent  periodicals 
which  are  especially  intended  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  home  care  of  V 
young  children. 

Because  inspiration  is  as  necessary  for 
kindergarten  teachers  as  for  workers  in 
other  fields,  and  as  there  has  been  so 
much  criticism  of  modern  education  from 
so  many  sources  the  kindergarten  spe- 
cialists are  glad  to  call  every  teacher's 
attention  to  the  circular  on  "Prefirst- 
Grade  Training"  (No.  13).  It  helps  the 
kindergarten  teacher  to  justify  the  faith 
that  is  hers  and  emphasizes  the  mission 
of  the  kindergarten  in  helping  "the  child 
to  find  himself  emotionally  and  socially"; 
to  increase  his  love  of  beauty  and  to 
establish  early  certain  fundamental  social 
and  hygienic  habits. 

Credit  in  an  approved  course  in  general 
physical  education  must  be  presented  to 
the  State  board  of  education  by  every 
teacher  in  Virginia  schools  on  or  before 
September,  1925,  according  to  the  "  West 
law"  recently  enacted  by  the  State 
legislature. 
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How  the  Bureau  of  Education  aids  Home 

Economics 

Correspondence,  Personal  Interviews,  Public  Addresses,  and  the  Printed  Page  are  the 
Means   Used  to  Aid  in  Development  of  Home  Economics.    Productive  Conference 

Recently  Held  in  Washington 

By  EMELINE  S.  WHITCOMB 
Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Educalion 


Emeline  8.  Whltoomb 


BY  MEANS  of  the  press,  the  plat- 
form,   and    the    conference,    the 
division  of  home  economics,   by 
.serving  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  its  subject,  strives 
to  make  this  science  of  greater  vedue  to 
every     student 
ande  very  home. 
To  succeed    in 
this  attempt  it 
is  necessary  to 
know  its  status 
in  the  schools, 
to  make  survey  8 
and  report  find- 
ings, to  formu- 
late   standards 
and  assist  in 
p  reparing 
courses     of 
study.   Of  even 
greater   impor- 
tance is  the  per- 
sistent attention  which  must  be  given  to 
the  progress  of  the  science  in  its  laboratory 
achievements. 

Correlate  School  Work  with  the  Home 

From  hemming  a  napkin  to  designing 
a  dress,  from  providing  for  a  small  table 
to  compiling  menus  for  several  hundred, 
from  a  personal  interview  to  delivering 
an  address,  are  lines  which  indicate  but 
<lo  not  bound  the  field  which  is  assigned 
to  the  home  economics  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Another  service  of  the  division  is  in 
educating  the  public  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  home  economics.  In  one  com- 
munity where  a  school  survey  was  made 
it  appeared  that  home  economics  was 
not  regarded  as  an  important  part  of  the 
girl's  education.  In  reporting  this  survey 
the  division  of  home  economics  suggested 
that  the  subject  be  presented  in  a  more 
attractive  and  practical  way.  Organiza- 
tion of  a  day's  work  in  the  home,  serving 
a  dietary  on  the  basis  of  food  require- 
ments of  the  individual,  and  personal 
responsibility  were  stressed  but  many 
other  suggestions  were  made  in  detail. 

Reaction  Facors  Home  Economics 

Too  often  is  home  economics  education 
judged  by  material  results  only.  The 
higher  values  of  elementary  education  in 
home  economics  are  just  as  tangible  as 
those  in  English,  geography,  or  mathe- 


matics. In  recent  surveys  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  proposals  to  eliminate 
home  economics,  music,  art,  industrial 
arts,  and  agriculture  and  to  return  to 
purely  academic  instruction,  because  they 
are  cheaper,  has  led  to  a  reaction  and  a 
marked  stimulation  of  local  interest  in 
home  economics.  It  is  increasing  in 
favor  among  school  patrons. 

Specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  home  economics  are  frequently  asked 
to  address  educational  conventions  and 
other  gatherings.  In  this  capacity  the 
home  economics  division  represented  the 
bureau  at  the  New  England  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  the  Wisconsin 
State  Educational  Association,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Schoolmen's  Week,  the  Georgia 
State  Home  Economics  Association,  the 
Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

Reports  of  conference  proceedings, 
results  of  surveys,  and  circulars  contain- 


Conferences  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  home  economics  called  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  are  planned  and 
arranged  by  the  home  economics  division. 
A  national  conference  of  city  supervisors 
of  home  economics  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington April  21  to  24,  inclusive,  attracted 
attention  in  all  the  great  educational  cen- 
ters. In  preparing  a  program  of  nation- 
wide interest,  of  breadth  of  topic  and 
intellectual  tone,  the  division  has  been 
highly  commended  by  those  interested  in 
the  work.  Outstanding  problems  of  home 
economics  education  were  discussed  by 
experts  and  educators  of  high  professional 
standing. 

Emphasises  Relations  with  the  Heme 

What  the  school  expects  of  home  eco- 
nomics, what  the  home  expects  of  home 
economics,  and  how  the  teacher  and  the 
college  are  meeting  these  demands  were 
questions  which  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  conference  the  first  afternoon. 

Indicative  of  the  general  interest  in 
health  education  was  the  time  given  to 
''the  challenge  of  the  health  education 
movement  to  home  economics"  and  the 
subtopics  "from  the  standpoint  of  the 
school  organization,  the  health  special- 
ists, and  the  out-of -school  agencies.'*  On 
the  same  subject,  "What  Delaware  home 
economics  teachers  are  doing  in  relation 
to  the  health  program"  was  a  valuable 
contribution. 


Room  occupied  by  the  specialists  in  oommercial  education,  home  economics,  and  educational  legislation 


ing  information  on  different  branches  of 
the  subject  are  prepared  by  the  division 
and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Status  of  home  economics  instruc- 
tion in  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
status  of  graduate  work  in  home  econom- 
ics in  colleges,  universities,  and  normal 
schools,  and  bibliographies  on  various 
phases  of  home  economics  education  were 
included  in  the  special  studies  made  by 
this  division  in  1923. 


Under  the  main  topic,  "Contribution 
of  home  economics  to  the  development  of 
worthy  home  membership  of  boys  and 
girls  and  to  the  development  of  citizenship** 
were  the  subtopics,  "  The  spiritual  quali- 
ties for  citizenship  which  may  be  devel- 
oped by  home  economics,"  "  Home  phases 
of  citizenship  and  worthy  home  member- 
ship," and  "Community."  Such  details 
as  budgets,  thrift,  service,  and  coopera- 
tion were  discussed  from  every  angle. 
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Educational  Bills  Before  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress 

Two  Measures  Propose  Creation  of  Department  of  Education.    One  Would 

EMlarge  Bureau  of  Education  and  Abolish  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 

Education.     Proposal  to  Create  National  University  Revived 

By  WILLIAM  R.  HOOD 
Spicialist  in  School  Ltgislaiion,  Bureau  rf  Education 


WUUam  R.  Hood 


PROPOSED  educational  measures 
before  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress 
are  not  yet  so  numerous  as  in 
some  other  Congresses  of  recent  years, 
but  the  tendency  toward  national  con- 
cern with  public  education  shows  little 
sign  of  subsid- 
ing. Many  bills 
affecting  educa- 
tion in  one  way 
or  another  have 
been  intro- 
duced. Some  of 
these  are  new 
proposals,  but  a 
considerable 
number  will  be 
recognized  as 
measures  pro- 
posed in  former 
years  and  kept 
before  Congress  from  session  to  session. 

A  summary  of  such  educational  bills 
as  would  seem  of  general  interest  is 
given  below.  The  summary  is  designed 
to  be  reasonably  complete,  but  some 
proposed  measures  are  not  mentioned  for 
the  reason  that  they  duplicate  others. 
A  House  bill,  for  example,  may  contain 
exactly  the  same  provisions  as  one  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  bearing  a  Senate 
number.  Several  bills  relating  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  also  omitted. 
One  of  these  proposes  to  amend  the 
teachers'  pension  law,  and  another  would 
provide  increases  in  teachers'  salaries. 

/.  Federal  DepdrtmerUs  and  Bureaus  of  Educational 
Character 

Here  there  are  three  proposed  measures 
of  outstanding  importance.  First  is  the 
Sterling- Reed  bill  providing  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  similar  bills  of  previous  Congresses 
and  are  now  well  known.  Very  brief 
notice  of  its  main  features  must  there- 
fore suffice  These  main  features  are 
three:  (1)  It  elevates  public  education 
by  giving  it  representation  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet;  (2)  it  changes  the  i>olicy 
of  the  Government  from  that  of  sub- 
sidizing   special    types   of   education    to 


that  of  giving  direct  national  aid  to  the 
public  schools  in  general;  (3)  it  increases 
by  many  millions  the  annual  expenditures 
of  the  National  Government  for  education. 

Department  of  Education  and  Welfare 

The  second  outstanding  measure  under 
this  head  is  the  Dallinger  bill  for  a 
Department  of  Education  and  Welfare. 
Three  main  features  of  this  bill  are: 
(1)  It  seeks  to  coordinate  the  National 
Government's  educational  activities,  being 
drafted  in  conformity  with  a  plan  to  re- 
organize the  executive  departments  at 
Washington  on  a  more  consistent  and 
businesslike  basis;  (2)  it  raises  the  level 
of  public  education  to  that  of  a  major 
national  concern  by  providing  for  a  Sec- 
retary in  the  Cabinet;  (3)  it  leaves  as 
at  present  the  policy  of  restricting 
the  Government's  educational  activities 
almost  wholly  to  subsidy  of  special  types 
of  education,  provision  of  educational 
facilities  for  dependent  peoples  such  as 
Indians,  and  the  giving  of  information, 
advice,  and  assistance. 

The  third  important  measure  under 
this  head  is  another  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Dallinger.  It  provides 
for  better  definition  and  extension  of  the 
purpose  and  duties  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  Under  its  terms  the  scope 
of  the  bureau's  service  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  widened; 
certain  important  educational  functions 
of  the  Government,  including  administra- 
tion of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  would  be 
vested  in  the  Bureau  of  Eklucation;  and 
the  annual  appropriations  to  the  bureau 
would  be  increased  to  make  its  service 
more  eflfective. 

Department  of  Education  and  Federal  Appropriations 

A.  Departments  and  commissions. — 
1.  S.  1337,  Sterling.— To  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  conduct  of  said  depart- 
ment, to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  encourage  the  States  in  the 
promotion  and  support  of  education,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

(a)  Creates  a  Department  of  Education 
with  a  secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  with  one  assistant  secretary. 

(6)  Transfers  to  this  department  the 
Bureau    of    Education    and    such    other 


offices    and    bureau8    as    Congress    may 
determine. 

(c)  Authorizes  the  department  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  in  various 
divisions  of  the  field  of  education  and  to 
report  thereon. 

(d)  Authorizes  a^i  annual  appropriation 
of  $500,000  for  administration  of  the 
department. 

(e)  Authorizes  appropriations  aggre- 
gating $100,000,000,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Instruction  of  illiterates, 
$7,500,000;  (2)  Americanization  of  immi- 
grants, $7,500,000;  (3)  To  equalize  edu- 
cational opportunities  (elementary  and 
secondary  schools),  $50,000,000;  (4)  To 
promote  physical  education,  $20,000,000: 
(5)  To  promote  better  preparation  of 
teachers,  $15,000,000.  ♦ 

if)  Provides  that  the  State  must  pro- 
vide by  law  for  a  school  term  of  24  weeks, 
must  require  all  children  between  7  and 
14  years  of  age  to  attend  school  at  least 
24  weeks  each  year,  and  must  require 
that  the  Eng[lish  language  be  the  basic 
language  of  instruction  m  order  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  appropriation  to 
equalize  educational  opportunities. 

(g)  To  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act. 
State  must  accept  its  provisions.  To 
receive  its  share  of  any  particular  Federal 
appropriation.  State  or  local  authorities 
must  provide  an  equal  amount  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Scho(ds  to  Remain  Under  State  Control 

(h)  ''This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
imply  Federal  control  of  education  within 
the  States,  nor  to  impair  the  freedom  of 
the  States  in  the  conduct  and  management 
of  their  respective  school  systems." 

(i)  Creates  a  "National  Council  on 
Education." 

2.  H.  R.  3923,  Reed  of  New  York.— A 
companion  bill  of  the  Sterlins  bill  in  the 
Senate.  Contains  substantially  the  same 
provisions. 

3.  H.  R.  5795,  Dallinger.— To  establish 
a  Department  of  Education  and  Welfare, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

(a)  Creates  a  Department  of  Education 
and  Welfare  with  a  secretary  in  the  Cabinet 
and  with  four  assistant  secretaries. 

(6)  Provides  for  (1)  a  division  of  edu- 
cation, (2)  a  division  of  public  health,  (3)  a 
division  of  social  service,  and  (4)  a  division 
of  veteran  service. 

(c)  Abolishes  the  offices  of  Commission- 
er of  Education,  Surgeon  General  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau,  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  and  transfers  their 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Welfare. 

(d)  Transfers  to  the  proposed  new 
department  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Children's  Bureau,  Women's  Bureau, 
Freedmen's  Hospital,  and  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 
Functions  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
respect  to  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Howard  University,  and  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  are  transiferred  to  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  Welfare. 

Smithsonian  Institution  Under  Proposed  Department 

(e)  Transfers  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  the  proposed  department. 
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(J)  Transfers  to  the  proposed  depart- 
ment the  administration  of  the  act  pro- 
viding compensation  for  employees  in- 
jured in  the  Government  service. 

(g)  Authorizes  the  President  to  transfer 
to  the  DNepartment  of  Education  and 
Welfare  any  other  educational,  health,  or 
social  welfare  service  or  activity. 

{h)  Appropriates  $10,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act  during  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1924. 

4.  H.  R.  5801,  Tinkham.— To  create 
a  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

(a)  Creates  a  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
with  a  secretary  in  the  Cabinet  and  with 
an  assistant  secretary. 

(6)  Purpose  of  department  is  to  in- 
crease knowledge  of  the  arts  and  develop 
a  taste  for  art.  The  secretary  shall 
have  charge  and  control  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

5.  S.  291,  Spencer. — Creating  a  com- 
mission on  the  racial  auestion. 

(a)  Provides  for  a  Commission  on 
the  racial  question  in  the  United  States." 
To  be  composed  of  three  white  men  from 
the  South,  three  white  men  from  the 
North,  and  three  colored  men,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

(6)  Authorizes  the  conmiission  to  in- 
quire into  and  investigate  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  colored  people,  in  the 
United  States. 

New  Divisions  for  Bureau  of  Education 

6.  H.  R.  6821,  Upshaw.— To  create  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Motion  Picture  Commission,  and  defining 
its  powers  and  duties. 

(a)  Provides  for  a  conmiission  "under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  a 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education." 
To  be  composed  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  ex  officio  and  six  members, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  women,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(6)  Provides  for  licensing  motion  pic- 
ture films  for  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

B.  Bureau  of  Education  and  other 
bureaus. — 7.  S.  557,  McLean. — To  pro- 
vide for  a  library  information  service  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

8.  H.  R.  108,  Raker.— To  create  a 
bureau  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

(o)  Creates  a  bureau  to  be  in  charge  of 
a  competent  person  having  experience 
in  the  education  of  deaf  persons  or 
knowledge  of  their  requirements. 

(6)  Makes  it  the  duty  of  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  to  study  the  industrial, 
social,  and  educational  conditions  of  the 
deaf  and  to  issue  reports  and  bulletins. 

9.  H.  R.  6089,  Yates.— To  establish  a 
bureau  for  the  study  of  delinquent, 
dependent,  and  defective  classes. 

(a)  Provides  for  such  a  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  director. 

Would  Extend  Functions  of  Bureau  of  Education 

10.  H.  R.  6582,  Dallinger.— To  pro- 
vide for  the  better  definition  and  extension 
of  the  purpose  and  duties  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(a)  Directs  the  bureau  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  in  the  field  of 
education  and  to  report  thereon.  Defines 
more  specifically  the  educational  subjects 
to  be  reported  on,  as  illiteracy,  immigrant 
education,  public  school  education,  vo- 
cational  education,    physical    education, 


Eight- Year  Course  Means 
Clear  Loss  of  Year 

Tesis  Show  Elementary  Course  SatufaC" 

torily  Complded  in  Set>en  Years.    Shorter 

Course  Raises  Leeel  of  Community 

By  GEORGE  MELCHER 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Kansas  City 

XT  IS  generally  admitted  that  the  Euro- 
•*■  pean  boy  is  ready  for  senior  college 
work  two  years  earlier  than  the  American 
boy.  Can  America  afford  to  handicap 
her  youth  in  world  competition? 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the 
American  eight-year  elementary  school 
course.  This  course  was  developed  be- 
fore the  American  public  high  school  was 
developed.  It  was  developed  when  the 
school  year  was  much  shorter  than  now 
and  before  the  time  of  skilled  and  trained 
teachers. 

While  the  eight-year  system  may  have 
been  adapted  to  short  school  terms,  lack 
of  high  schools  and  untrained  teachers,  it 
certainly  is  wasting  a  year  in  the  life  of 
pupils  of  the  modern  school. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  can  a 
standard  elementary  school  course  be 
satisfactorily  completed  in  seven  years? 

Abstract  of  address  before  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals,  Chicago  meeting. 


the  preparation  of  teachers,  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  and  other  subjects  as 
the  commissioner  may  deem  proper. 

(6)  Provides  for  an  ass'stant  com- 
missioner of  education. 

(c)  Abolishes  the  Feaeril  Boara  for 
Vocational  Education  anr!  transfers  its 
functions  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

(d)  Authorizes  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $500,000  in  addition  to  moneys  now 
appropriated  to  the  bureau  and  transfers 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  appropriations 
now  accruing  to  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

(c)  Confers  more  specifically  on  tne 
Commissioner  of  Education  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  now  conferred  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  respect  to 
the  education  and  care  of  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  the  funds  appropriated  to  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges,  and  the 
administration  of  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf,  Howard  University,  and 
Freedmen's  Hospital. 

(/)  Creates  in  the  Bureau  the  Federal 
Council  on  Education,  to  consist  of  one 
representative  and  one  alternate  from  each 
executive  department  and  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  ex  officio.  Makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  council  to  coordinate 
the  educational  policies  among  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  improving  the  educational 
work  of  the  Government. 

{g)  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  appoint  and  associate  with 
himself  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, to  consist  of  15  members  represent- 
ing the  various  educational  interests  of 
the  country. 

{Continued  in  June  number.) 


The  answer  to  that  is  clear.  In  Kansas 
City,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  standard 
tests  have  been  given  to  the  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools;  it  has  been  the  policy 
for  10  years  to  check  the  seventh  grade 
pupils  in  Kansas  City  against  the  eighth 
grade  pupils  in  other  cities,  and  the  sixth 
grade  in  Kansas  City  against  the  seventh 
grade  in  other  systems.  In  this  compari- 
son, we  have  found  that  scores  of  the 
seventh  grade  pupils  in  Kansas  City  on 
school  achievement  tests  rank  above  the 
median  scores  made  in  other  cities.  In 
most  cases  our  schools  rank  in  the  upper 
quartile  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States; 
very  rarely  on  any  test  do  we  fall  below 
the  median  of  other  cities.  Furthermore, 
the  graduates  of  the  Kansas  City  elemen- 
tary schools  enter  high  schools  in  any  city 
and  do  satisfactory  work;  the  graduates  of 
our  high  schools,  based  on  a  seven-year 
elementary  school  course,  do  superior 
work  in  the  standard  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country. 

The  seven-year  system  brings  the  follow- 
ing gains  to  a  community: 

1.  A  larger  per  cent  of  pupils  continue 
their  course  into  high  school  and  college. 
More  than  80  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils 
graduate  from  the  elementary  school 
course  in  Kansas  City.  More  than  30 
per  cent  of  all  pupils  who  enter  the  ele- 
mentary grades  continue  until  they  grad- 
uate from  high  school. 

2.  The  seven-year  system  raises  the 
educational  level  of  the  average  pupil  at 
least  one  year.  It  also  raises  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  community  one  to 
two  years.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils 
who  enter  the  elementary  schools  in  Kan- 
sas City  are  now  completing  the  tenth 
grade,  but  most  cities  have  lost  50  per 
cent  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade. 

Marine  Biological   Laboratory  On 
Firm  Foiindatioii 

The  finest  equipment  for  biological  re- 
search in  the  world  has  been  made  possi- 
ble by  a  gift  of  $1,400,000  to  the  Woods 
Hole  (Mass.)  Marine  Biological  Labo- 
ratory. A  combined  laboratory  and 
library  building  to  cost  about  $600,000 
will  be  constructed  at  once,  which  with 
the  present  facilities  will  form  an  ideal 
plant  for  the  institutions  interested  in 
this  work. 

The  gift  was  a  joint  contribution  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.,  from  the  Friend- 
ship Fund  endowed  by  Mr.  Charles  R, 
Crane,  and  from  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  laboratory  was  planned  on  a 
national  cooperative  basis,  as  it  is  open  to 
all  American  institutions.  During  1923 
seventy  universities  and  research  organi- 
zations contributed  to  its  support. 
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New  Books  in  Education 

By  JOHN  D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian,  Bureau  of  Education 


Batchelder,  Samuel  F.  Bits  of  Har- 
vard history.  Cambridge,  Harvard 
university  press,  1924.  xiv,  323  p. 
front.,  plates.     8°. 

This  volume  gathers  from  the  three  centuries  of 
Harvard  history  a  great  store  of  tradition  and  fact 
based  on  contemporary  records,  fugitive  pieces, 
official  documents,  and  (fw  more  recent  years)  per- 
sonal recollections. 

Cob,  George  A.  Law  and  freedom  in 
the  school,  "can  and  cannot,"  '^must 
and  must  not,"  "ought  and  ought  not" 
in  pupil  projects.  Chicago,  HI.,  The 
University  of  Chicago  press  [1924]  ix, 
133  p.     12°. 

A  discussion  of  the  force  of  law— natural,  common, 
and  statute,  economic,  moral,  and  ideal— in  the 
projects  of  the  child.  It  treats  of  the  present-day 
educational  situation  and  suggests  the  possibilities 
of  an  efficient  employment  of  the  project  method  of 
teaching. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.  Harvard  memories, 
Cambridge,  Harvard  university  press. 
1923.     viii,  143  p.     plates.     8°. 

The  publication  of  this  book  seems  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  recent  celebration  of  ex- President 
Eliot's  ninetieth  birthday.  The  contents  consist  of 
a  reprint  of  three  addresses  on  the  traditions  o  t 
Harvard  college.  The  function  of  a  university,  and 
The  Harvard  yard  and  buildings. 

Finch,  Robert.  The  approach  to 
English  literature.  London,  Evans 
brothers,  Umited  [1924]     151  p.     12*». 

The  author  here  shows  how  a  n  Interest  in  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  best  English  literature  may  be 
imparted  to  school  children.  The  methods  de- 
scribed have  been  tested  by  successful  experience 
in  a  well-known  school  in  Middlesex,  England. 

Freeman,  Frank  N.,  ed.  Visual  educa- 
tion; a  comparative  study  of  motion 
pictures  and  other  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  report  of  an  investigation  ^ 
made  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
Commonwealth  fund.  Chicago,  HI., 
The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1924] 
viii,  391  p.  plates,  illus.,  diagrs., 
tables.    8°. 

The  investigation  described  in  this  volume 
consists  largely  in  a  comparison  between  various 
forms  of  visual  education  or  between  visual  and 
nonvisual  methods.  In  each  case  the  results  of  the 
instruction  were  subjected  to  tests  which  fell  in 
general  under  the  two  heads  of "  information"  and 
of"  ability  to  do."  The  subjects  of  the  investigation 
were  nearly  all  pupils  in  the  intermediate  or  upper 
grades  of  the  public  schools  in  Evanston,  Urbana, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Oak  Park,  Joliet,  and  Chicago. 
The  book  gives  the  reports  of  13  individual  studies 
by  the  persons  in  charge,  and  a  general  summary 
of  the  whole  by  the  editor.  It  was  found  that  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  verbal  and  visual  instruc- 
tion varies,  according  as  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on 
concrete  experience  or  on  the  generalizing  and 
reasoning  processes.  The  investigation  does  not 
show  that  motion  pictures  are  of  outstanding  and 
unparalleled  value  as  means  of  awakening  interest 
in  a  subject  or  of  stimulating  activity,  in  comparison 
with  advanced  modern  methods  of  instruction. 


Hunt,  Charles  W.  The  cost  and  sup- 
port of  secondary  schools  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  A  report  reviewed  and 
presented  by  the  Educational  finance 
inquiry  commission  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  council  on  education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1924.  x,  107  p. 
tables,  diagrs.,  form  (fold.).  8°.  (The 
Educational  finance  inquiry,  vol.  III.) 

This  study  presents  data  with  respect  to  the  per- 
pupil  yearly  cost  of  high  schools,  and  of  various  high 
school  subjects.  In  both  cases  the  data  are  segre- 
gated within  the  state.  In  addition  it  investigates 
the  school  factors  which  have  a  bearing  on  high 
school  costs,  and  the  abilities  of  communities  of  all 
types  to  support  secondary  schools. 

National  society  for  the  study  of 
EDUCATION.  The  twenty-third  year- 
book. Part  I,  The  education  of  gifted 
children.  Part  II,  Vocational  guidance 
and  vocational  education  for  the  indus- 
tries. Ed.  by  Guy  M.  Whipple,  secre- 
tary. Bloomington,  111.,  Public  school 
publishing  company,  1924.  2  v.  diagrs., 
tables.     8°. 

This  yearbook  was  discussed  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  National  society,  February  26, 1924. 
The  first  i>art  contains  the  report  of  the  society's 
committee  on  the  education  of  gifted  children.  The 
members  of  the  committee  present  in  a  series  of 
papers  their  individual  and  independent  convic- 
tions, which  are  not  in  agreement.  After  a  historical 
and  introductory  paper,  the  general  reports  and 
summaries  deal  with  methods  of  selecting  superior 
or  gifted  chUdren,  problems  of  organization  and 
administration,  the  special  curricultmi,  personal  and 
social  characteristics  of  gifted  children,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  this  phase  of  education  to  the  democratic  idea. 
The  volume  also  includes  a  number  of  special  studies 
and  an  annotated  bibliography  on  gifted  children. 
Part  II  shows  the  present  status  of  vocational  guid- 
ance activities  in  the  public  schools  of  typical  large 
and  small  cities,  and  discusses  vocational  education 
for  the  industries  in  part-time  or  continuation 
p      schools,  in  day  and  evening  industrial  courses,  etc. 

OsuNA,  John  Joseph.  Education  in 
Porto  Rico.  New  York  city,  Teachers 
college,  Columbia  university,  1923. 
viii,  312  p.  front,  (fold,  map)  plates, 
tables.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Co- 
lumbia university.  Contributions  to 
education,  no.  133.) 

Porto  Rico  presents  a  new  problem  in  American 
education,  since  the  island  has  to-day  an  American 
sohoolsystem  with  400  years  of  Spanish  background. 
This  volume  gives  a  comprehensive  history  of  edu- 
cational activities  in  Porto  Rico  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish  occupation  to  the  present. 

Parker,  William  Belmont.  The  life 
and  public  services  of  Justin  Smith 
Morrill.  Boston  and  New  York, 
Houghton  Miflain  company,  1924.  378 
p.     front,  (port.)  plates.     8°. 

One  chapter  of  this  biography  is  devoted  to  the 
services  of  Senator  Morrill  to  education  in  promot- 
ing  the  land-grant  college  acts. 

Smith,  E.  Ehrlich.  The  heart  of  the 
curriculum.      Garden     City,     N.     Y., 


Doubledr*y,    Page    &    company,    1924. 
X,  363  p.     diagrs.     12**. 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  expansion  of  our 
school  curriculum  from  the  original  "three  R's"  to 
its  present  array  of  elementary  school  subjects  is 
first  given  in  this  volume.  The  writer  protests 
against  the  restricted  position  which  tradition  has 
assigned  to  reading  as  a  school  subject  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades,  and  suggests  a  modification  of  our 
present  courses  of  study— especially  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  reading— so  that  the  pupil  may  become 
better  prepared  for  his  social  and  civic  duties.  From 
actual  classroom  practice  he  presents  illustrations 
of  reading  in  grades  four  to  eight,  showing  how  prop- 
erly organized  and  directed  reading  may  be  made  to 
illuminate  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
Because  of  its  use  as  a  means  for  the  mastery,  inter- 
pretation, and  appreciation  of  history,  geography, 
civics,  current  events,  and  other  subjects,  reading  is 
clearly  the  most  important  subject  of  the  curricu- 
lum, according  to  this  book.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  importance  of  implanting  in  the  pupil  a  perma* 
nent  interest  in  good  reading,  in  order  that  his  in- 
formation and  culture  may  be  constantly  renewed 
throughout  life. 

Stbdman,  Lulu  M.  Education  of  gifted 
children.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
World  book  company,  1924.  viii,  192 
p.  diagrs.,  tables.  12°.  (Measure- 
ment and  adjustment  series,  ed.  by 
L.  M.  Terman.) 

In  the  training  department  of  the  Southern  branch 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  for- 
merly the  State  normal  school,  there  is  a  department 
called  the  opportunity  room  for  the  training  of  gifted 
children,  which  was  organized  by  the  author  of  this 
book.  She  here  describes  her  work  with  this  special 
class,  both  in  general  and  in  relation  to  a  number  of 
individual  cases,  one  of  them  a  child  possessing  the 
highest  I  Q  yet  reported,  214.  The  children  in  the 
opportunity  room  are  encouraged  to  think  inde- 
pendently and  to  undertake  original  work.  The 
measures  of  intelligence  and  the  group  projects  and 
activities  employed  in  the  room  are  described.  The 
book  ends  with  a  summary  and  conclusions,  in 
which  she  advocates  the  segregation  of  gifted  chil- 
dren in  opportunity  rooms  during  their  elementary 
school  education,  and  opposes  sending  the  gifted 
child  to  the  high  school  at  an  age  at  which  he  is 
socially  unable  to  affiliate  with  his  classmates. 

Thomas,  Charles  Swain,  ed.  The  At- 
lantic book  of  junior  plays;  edited  with 
introduction,  comment,  and  interpre- 
tative questions.  Boston,  The  Atlantic 
monthly  press  [1924]  xxxiii,  320  p. 
12°. 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  13  junior  plays, 
preceded  by  an  introduction  on  appreciating  the 
drama.  Its  desigp  is  to  help  to  establish  a  surer 
taste  for  the  tjrpe  of  play  that  is  worth  while,  not 
only  for  acting,  but  also  for  reading,  and  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  later  study  of  Shakespearean 
drama.  The  plays  are  followed  by  interpretative 
notes. 

Three  problem  children;  narratives  from 
the  case  records  of  a  child  guidance 
clinic.  New  York,  Joint  committee  on 
methods  of  preventing  delinquency 
[1924]    146  p.    8°.    (PubUcation  no.  2.) 

Here  are  published  the  narratives  of  three  children 
who  presented  problems  of  conduct,  in  order  to  give 
some  indication  of  the  assistance  offered  by  modem 
science  to  those  seeking  to  understand  such  cases 
and  to  guide  them  into  normal  development. 
Psychiatry  allords  a  new  approach  to  the  handling 
of  children  who  are  delinquent,  or  maladjusted,  or 
unhappy.  A  general  discussion  of  the  three  cases  is 
contributed  to  the  volume  by  Prof.  Henry  C. 
Morrison,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Influence  of  Statistics  in  Unifying 
American  Education 

Uniform  Terminology  and  Uniform  Methods  of  Accounting  the  Outstanding  Needs. 

Accuracy  and  Promptness  Attainable  Only  Through  Full  Cooperation  of  Reporting 

Officers.     Limited  Field  Force  Now  Available  for  Special  Help 

By  FRANK  M.  PHILLIPS 

Chief  Division  of  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Education 


Frank  M.  PhllUps 


EDUCATIONAL    STATISTICS    to 
be  of  value  should  be  (1)  compre- 
hensive, (2)  clear,  (3)  current,  (4) 
accurate,  (5)  recent.     These  various  items 
will  be  discussed  in  turn,  in  an  attempt 
to  show  how  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of    Education 
may    be    made 
applicable     to 
the  problem   of 
imifying  certain 
phases  of  Ameri- 
can education. 

Statistics 
should  be  com- 
prehensive; that 
is,   they   should 
cover  the  field. 
They  should  be 
complete.     The 
various    items 
included  in  any 
statistical     unit 
should  readily  be  subject  to  analysis,  isola- 
tion, and   identification.     Each  separate 
phase  of  the  system  important  enough  to 
receive  recognition,  should  have  its  own 
place  in  a  statistical  analysis. 

First  Essential  Is  Uniform  Terminology 

In  order  to  make  statistics  comprehen- 
sive and  to  know  that  they  are  complete, 
one  of  the  first  essentials  is  a  system  of 
uniform  terminology  and  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  keeping  records.  This  is  not  possi- 
ble without  some  unification  in  educational 
systems  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
United  States.  Proper  definition  is  neces- 
sary so  that  when  school  men  are  discuss- 
ing any  subject  they  will  all  be  talking 
about  the  same  thing;  so  that  when 
school  men  undertake  to  answer  questions 
on  the  schedule  designed  for  gathering 
educational  data,  they  will  all  be  answering 
the  same  question.  This  means  that  the 
terminology  should  be  uniform  so  that  a 
specific  question  will  not  mean  one  thing 
to  one  school  official  and  something  else  to 
another. 

Marked  differences  of  definition  arise  In 
discussing  matters  of  expenditure,  sources 
of  revenue — in  fact,  in  practically  every 
statistical  item  that  might  be  included 
in  any  comparison  that  it  may  be  desired 
to  make  between  school  systems.  It 
ought  to    be   possible,   for   example,   to 


know  when  to  include  and  when  to 
exclude  a  particular  item  under  capital 
outlays.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
decide  when  the  cost  of  a  replacement 
ceases  to  be  mere  repairs  and  begins  to  be 
a  charge  against  new  construction.  When 
a  building  has  been  damaged  by  fire  and 
the  insurance  received  and  the  repairs 
made  with  such  modifications  and  ad- 
ditions as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable, 
how  much  of  that  ought  to  be  charged  to 
repairs  and  replacements  and  how  much 
to  capital  outlays? 

Cooperation  to  Reach  Urtiform  Accounting 

There  ought  to  be  some  agreement 
among  the  school  officials  so  that  certain 
items  would  not  appear  as  equipment 
in  one  school  system  and  as  supplies  in 
another  school  system.  It  is  a  function 
of  the  bureau  to  cooperate  with  serious- 
minded  groups  of  individuals,  well- 
meaning  associations  of  various  kinds, 
and  arrive  at  a  system  of  uniform 
terminology  and  a  system  of  keeping 
records,  accounts,  and  all  kinds  of 
educational  statistics  that  would  be 
uniform. 

Educational  statistics  should  be  clear; 
that  is,  subject  to  a  single  interpretation 
which  can  be  reached  without  a  great 
amount  of  study.  No  perplexities  should 
arise  as  to  what  the  figures  mean.     The 
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first  essential  in  having  clearness  depends, 
of  course,  upon  uniform  terminolog>' 
mentioned  under  the  previous  heading. 
The  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation should  be  current,  that  is,  they 
should  be  continuous.  If  statistics  are 
comprehensive,  clear,  and  current  it  is 
possible  for  anyone  interested  in  a 
particular  phase  of  education  to  study 
changes  that  are  taking  place  and  that 
have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  and 
thus  show  secular  changes  as  well  as 
short-time  changes  in  the  important 
phases  of  that  particular  item.  Sta- 
tistics to  be  current  need  not  necessarily 
be  annual,  but  if  annual  they  should  be 
always  annual,  if  biennial  they  should  be 
always  by  two-year  periods,  and  not  an- 
nual part  of  the  time  and  then  by  three 
or  five  year  periods  for  the  remainiDg 
part  of  the  time. 


"Statistics"  Must  Necessarily  he  Fads 

Educational  statistics  as  well  as  all 
other  kinds  should  be  accurate.  Statis- 
tics are  sometimes  defined  as  mathemat- 
ical facte — that  is,  facts  expressed  in 
numbers,  or  measured  facts.  To  be  sta- 
tistics, then,  the  data  gathered  should  be 
facts  to  begin  with.  There  are  no  rec- 
ognized ways  of  eliminating  errors  from 
data  that  have  been  carelessly  collected, 
inaccurately  stated,  or  purposely  given 
in  other  terms  than  in  accurate  figure. 
The  inaccuracies  that  have  crept  in  dur- 
ing the  past  have  been  caused  by  a  lack 
of  uniform  terminology  and  of  a  proper 
understanding  of  exactly  what  various 
items  on  the  schedule  may  mean.  In 
answer  to  a  particular  question,  educa- 
tional organizations  are  frequently  found 
not  to  be  reporting  on  the  same  thing. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  point  stressed 
in  the  previous  paragraph,  that  uniform 


One  of  the  offices  of  the  statistical  division 
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terminology  is  one  of  the  first  essentials 
in  a  statistical  report. 

Statistical  reports  to  be  of  interest  and 
of  value  should  be  recent;  that  is,  they 
should  be  up  to  date.  Delays  in  compi- 
lation are  often  caused  by  delays  in 
reports  from  the  field.  Some  school  sys- 
tems close  in  May  or  June;  frequently 
there  is  no  responsible  officer  on  the 
ground  until  the  next  September  or  Oc- 
tober, and  no  one  is  responsible  for 
getting  out  a  summarization  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  particular  institution  for 
the  past  year.  Such  delays  can  not  well 
be  prevented  unless  these  institutions 
have  some  system  of  keeping  accounts 
so  that  a  person  with  limited  statistical 
experience  might  draw  from  these  ac- 
counts such  items  as  are  necessary  in 
making  up  a  statistical  report. 

After  the  schedules  have  been  received 
from  the  field  and  additional  inquiries 
made  regarding  missing  data  and  the 
interpretation  of  finished  data,  it  requires 
some  time  to  formulate  these  statistics 
into  a  final  report. 

Under  the  present  plan  field  workers 
are  designated  to  visit  school  organizar 
tions  throughout  the  United  States  and 
assist  them  in  filling  the  Bureau  sched- 
ules. This  does  not  mean  that  a  suf- 
ficient force  has  been  provided  to  visit 
every  one  of  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
reporting  units  in  a  single  year,  or  even 
in  a  two-year  period.  It  is  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  field  agents  will  be  used 
only  for  those  organizations  requiring 
assistance  in  the  isolation  of  data  and 
requiring  an  explanation  of  what  the 
various  statistical  items  include.  It  is 
also  the  feeling  that  a  preliminary  report 
containing  a  very  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant items  should  be  issued  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  sufficient  time  has  been 
given  for  the  various  types  of  schools  to 
send  in  reports. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation. That  information  must  of 
necessity  be  gathered  from  the  field  from 
the  various  types  of  educational  institu- 
tions. In  order  that  the  published  statis- 
tics may  be  comprehensive,  clear,  current, 
accurate,  and  recent,  the  information 
gathered  by  the  bureau  must  possess  all 
these  qualities.  An  important  function 
of  the  bureau  then,  related  to  this  dis- 
semination of  information,  is  in  unifying 
statistical  reports  and  such  unification 
ought  to  add  materially  in  the  unifying 
of  American  educational  aims,  results, 
and  costs. 

Home  economics  and  agricultural  classes 
cooperate  at  Trousdale,  Kans.  The  boys 
killed  and  dressed  a  hog  for  a  farmer,  and 
the  girls  studied  the  cuts  of  meat  in  a  very 
practical  way. 


National  Conference  on 
Home  Education 

Educating    the    Public  Described    as    a 
National  Pastime.     Evanescent  Impres- 
sions do  not  Develop  Mastery, 

'TpO  DEFINE  the  aims  of  home  educa- 
•■•  tion  and  set  a  goal  toward  which  all 
may  work  in  cooperation.  Commissioner 
Tigert,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  called 
a  national  conference  for  May  7,  1924. 
The  conference  was  held  in  Minneapolis 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Librarians, 
extension  directors  in  universities,  and 
leaders  in  parent-teacher  associations  were 
invited  to  assist  in  this  effort  to  promote 
adult  education. 

In  pointing  out  some  of  the  means 
employed  by  university  extension  divi- 
sions, and  in  advocating  a  system  of  cor- 
respondence study  which  would  make 
formal  instruction  available  to  everyone, 
W.  S.  Bittnor  remarked  that  "educating 
the  public  is  a  national  pastime"  but  a 
game  infinitely  varied  and  the  goal  as 
well  as  the  rules  uncertain.  He  declared 
that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  university  to 
popularize  knowledge  and  that  "Every 
family  that  owns  an  automobile,  a  radio 
set,  or  a  phonograph  should  have  a 
correspondence  study  course  in  the  mail 
box." 

Ephemeral  Impressions  Are  Not  Study 

Continuing  the  discussion,  R.  R.  Price 
expressed  the  view  that  from  popular 
lectures,  the  radio,  moving  pictures,  and 
newspaper  or  magazine  reading  "people 
learn,  but  this  is  not  study."  Taking 
what  comes  one's  way  without  any 
specific  goal  in  mind  may  give  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  many  things  but  it 
lacks  the  mastery  resulting  from  a  deter- 
mined grappling  with  a  diflSculty.  The 
two  methods  often  merge,  but  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  in  the  intellectual  proc- 
esses involved.  "Radio  and  moving 
pictures  go  by  so  quickly,  leaving  only  a 
temporary  and  usually  evanescent  im- 
pression" that  they  are  useful  merely  as 
aids,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Price. 

For  the  2,000,000  who  leave  school  and 
are  out  of  touch  with  any  formal  method 
of  schooling  before  they  reach  twenty- 
one,  Elmore  Peterson  sees  a  task  for  adult 
education  and  the  necessity  of  widely 
advertising  the  education  which  is  avail- 
able. 

"Safeguarding  the  mental  health  of 
children,"  a  course  given  to  a  class  in 
Boston,  including  both  parents  and 
teachers,  as  presented  by  James  A. 
Moyer,  furnished  a  concrete  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  parent 
teaching. 


A  library  demonstrat*on  made  by  the 
Parent-Teachers  Associations  of  New 
Jersey,  showing  how  libraries  may  be 
extended  into  the  rural  home,  was  re- 
ported by  Miss  Sarah  Askew.  A  van  was 
equipped  with  books  and  a  librarian  who 
knew  the  rural  community  went  out  with 
the  van  to  reach  these  people.  The 
demonstration  was  so  successful  that  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  took  it  over  as  part 
of  its  regular  library  work. 

Americanization  work  by  the  Seattle 
public  library,  the  Readers'  Bureau  at 
Chicago,  and  similar  work  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee  were  cited  by 
Carl  H.  Milam  in  making  suggestions  for 
the  library's  part  in  the  home-education 
movement. 

Service  By  Interviews  and  Educational  Guidance 

"Too  few  of  us  realize  how  many  are 
suffering  from  intellectual  hunger,"  stated 
Webster  Wheelock,  "or  how  many  there 
are  whose  appetites  would  be  wlietted  if 
the  feast  were  spread  before  them."  Re- 
calling his  own  experience  in  seeking  ad- 
vice from  busy  college  professors,  he  set 
forth  the  great  service  which  the  library 
may  render  by  personal  interviews  and 
educational  guidance. 

In  discussing  the  methods  of  coopera- 
tion in  educating  for  parenthood,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Reeve  lamented  the  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  are  yearly  enter- 
ing the  most  exacting  of  vocations  with 
no  more  than  a  granamar-school  prepara- 
tion. She  paid  high  tribute  to  the  parent- 
teacher  association,  the  mothers*  club,  the 
pre-school  circles,  and  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers'  for  their  work  among 
mothers  in  awakening  a  consciousness  of 
ignorance  and  a  desire  to  learn.  Mrs. 
Arthur  C.  Watkins  outlined  the  credit 
course  of  parent-teacher  associations 
which  she  has  conducted  at  the  Columbia 
University  summer  school  for  the  past 
three  years  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  1924 
course. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  groups  in  confer- 
ence that  a  nation-wide  campaign  of  pub- 
licity should  be  instituted  in  order  to 
bring  the  opportunities  for  adult  educa- 
tion of  various  kinds  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that 
the  proceedings  of  this  conference  will  be 
published  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Ellen  C.  Lombard,  director  of  home 
education,  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, was  executive  secretary  for  the 
conference. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "What  shall 
I  do  to  be  healthy? "the  physical  welfare 
department  of  the  Cleveland  schools  has 
arranged  a  series  of  public  lectures  on 
food,  health  habits,  and  recreation. 
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Communities  Extend  to  Ends  of  Bus  Lines 

Four-Day  Jubilee  Marks  Achievement  of  Consolidating  61  OnerRoom  Schools 

to  Form  II  Graded  Schools.    About  Half  the  Children  Transported  Daily  in 

53  Comfortable  Motor  Busses 

By  JAMES  F.  ABEL 
Assistant  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Education 


Some  of  the  facts  about  the  districts  are: 


ESTABLISHMENT  of  11  fine  con- 
solidated schools  to  take  the 
place  of  61  one-room  schools 
was  the  occasion  of  the  Western  Kansas 
School  Jubilee  held  at  Oakley,  January 
22  to  25.  The  four-day  jubilee  spon- 
sored by  the 
State  teachers' 
colleges  at  Em- 
poria and  Hays, 
the  Oakley 
schools,  and  the 
business  men  of 
Oakley,  was  the 
largest  exposi- 
tion of  consol- 
idated schools 
ever  held  in 
Kansas. 

It  began  with 
a  lally,  ran 
through  two 
days  of  touring 
the  communi- 
ties and  visiting  the  11  consolidated 
schools,  and  closed  with  the  dedication  of 
the  new  $125,000  grade  building  at  Oakley. 
The  touring  party  of  40  consisted  of  county 
and  city  superintendents,  members  of 
boards  of  education,  and  representatives 
of  the  State's  educational  institutions. 
One  of  the  visitors  asked  a  resident  how 
large  Colby  is,  and  was  answered,  "  I  can't 


James  F.  Abel 


The  jubilee  was  in  celebration  of  an 
achievement  in  school  consolidation  that 
has  been  carried  out  in  Logan  and  Thomas 
Counties  in  the  sparsely  settled  section  of 
Western     Kansas.     Eleven    consolidated 
districts,   each  with  one  central  school, 
comprise  an   area  of  861   square   miles, 
offer    elementary     education    to 
more   than  2,100    children,    and 
make  it   possible  for  every  boy 
and  girl  within  that  area  to  have 
a  good  high-school  education  with- 
out leaving  home. 

About  half  the  2,100  school 
children  are  transported  to  and 
from  school  daily  in  53  motor 
busses  driven  by  teachers,  pupils, 
or  farmers.  A  mechanic  is  hired 
by  nearly  every  school  to  keep 
the  busses  in  repair,  and  there  is 
always  one  extra  or  "utility"  bus. 
This  winter  there  has  been  an 
average  of  not  more  than  three 
"mud"  holidays  in  each  of  the 
schools.  Busses  are  heated  and 
drivers  are  under  strict  rules 
regarding  speed  limits  and  full 
stops  at  all  railroad  crossings. 

Valuation  from  One  to  Three  Million 

The  lowest  assessed  valuation  for  any 
of  the  1 1  districts  is  a  little  less  than  one 
million  dollars;  the  highest,  a  little  more 
than  three  million.  The  average  tax 
levy   is    between    11   and    13   mills.     In 


Oakley  Consolidated  High  and  Graded  School 


exactly    say.     This    community    extends 
to  the  end  of  the  bus  lines.' 

More  than  1,500  people  were  present  at 
the  dedication  of  the  fine  new  grade  build- 
ing at  Oakley.  A  parade  of  15  educa- 
tional floats  from  the  Oakley  schools  and 
30  busses  from  neighboring  schools  was 
one  of  the  fine  features  of  the  day's 
program. 


several  cases  this  covers  the  cost  of  new 
buildings  and  equipment 

Note  the  size  of  the  district^.  With  the 
exception  of  Colby,  a  county  seSt^^none  of 
them  is  smaller  than  60  square\mile8. 
The  Brownville  school  is  in  the  Npen 
country  14  miles  from  the  nearest  p©^t 
ofiice.  At  Oakley  the  average  length  of, 
bus  route  is  16 i  miles. 
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Winona  Consolidated  School 

The  consolidated  schools  have  done 
more  than  any  other  agency  to  develop 
a  community  spirit  in  western  Kansas. 
The  fact  that  their  boys  and  girls  are 
mingling  with  the  town  children  in  social 
activities  offers  an  inducement  for  the 
parents  who  live  in  the  country  to  come 
in  and  join  in  the  entertainments  and 
revels.  The  line  of  demarcation  between 
town  and  country  is  now  so  lightly  drawn 
that  it  is  almost  imperceptible. 

The  patrons  of  the  Oakley  district  are 
proud  of  their  "Class  A"  high  school  and 
their  ** Standard"  grade  school.  Any 
student  in  the  120  square  miles  of  the 
Oakley  district  may  take  his  choice  of 
five  high-school  courses;  college  prepara- 
tory, normal  training,  industrial  training, 
commercial,  or  general.  The  taxpayers 
take  the  stand  that  no  matter  what  con- 
solidation costs,  it  is  worth  it.  The  com- 
munities have  reached  out  to  the  ends  of 
the  bus  lines. 


A  committee  composed  of  faculty  and 
student  representatives  elected  by  the 
students  to  consider  improvements  in  the 
various  courses  is  an  innovation  instituted 
in  the  Instituto  Padag6gico  in  Santiago, 
Chile.  The  student  body  also  elects  an 
instructor  to  represent  it  in  the  faculty 
council. — Bulletin  of  Pan  American  Union. 
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upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  to  the  bureau  chiefs  named  on  page  3  of  the  cover. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  number  of  SCHOOL  LIFE  is  to  aid  teachers  by  informing  them  of  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  Department  freely  offers  to  them. 
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response  to  the  general  demand,  an  increase  of  a  few  cents  for  new  subscriptions  will  probably  be  necessary. 
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ON  TO   WASHINGTON 


THE  SIXTY- SECOND  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Elducation  Association  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  June  29  to  July  4.  Every  teacher  who  can  possibly  do  so  should  attend. 
The  officers  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  officers  of  more  than  a  score  of 
allied  organizations  and  departments,  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  staff  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  other  educational  workers  are  cooperating  to  make  this  the  most 
notable  meeting  yet  held  by  the  Association.     Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  following  points: 


171 RST,  the  place  is  Washington,  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  America  and  the  most  beautiful  capital  in 
the  world.  The  Association  does  not  often  meet  in 
Washington.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1898  that  the 
summer  convention  has  been  held  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

CECOND,  the  program  which  President  Olive  M. 
Jones  has  prepared  for  the  Association  and  the 
programs  of  departments  and  allied  organizations  are 
unusually  rich  because  of  the  large  amount  of  available 
talent  in  the  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

THIRD,  outstanding  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  speak  at  a  time  when  the  relation  of 
education  to  government  and  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  is  of  unusual  interest. 

rrOURTH,  receptions  are  scheduled  at  headquarters 
of  the  National  ELducation  Association,  the  Bureau 
of  Elducation,  the  American  Red  Cross,  Women's  Uni- 
versily  Club,  Pan  American  Union,  and  other  national 
organizations  having  headquarters  in  Washington. 


ETIPTH,   the  Bureau  of   Education  will  offer  an 
exhibit  of  its  activities  and  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

OIXTH,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  will  give  a  dinner  at  the  Cosmos  Club  on 
Tuesday  evening,  July  1 ,  to  the  State  commissioners  of 
education  and  State  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Miss  Olive  Jones,  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  will  be  the  special  guest  of 
honor. 

CEVENTH,  in  addition  to  the  receptions  at  head- 
quarters of    national    associations   one  afternoon  is 
left  free  to  enable  visitors  to  study  interesting  points  in 
and  near  Washington. 

P IGHTH,  the  meeting  will  close  with  patriotic  pil- 
grimages to  shrines  every  teacher  wishes  to  visit. 
A  feature  of  each  pilgrimage  will  be  a  suitable  program 
with  a  brief  address. 


The  Convention  opens  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  29,  at  4  o'clock,  with  a  Vesper  Service  on 
the  steps  of  the  National  Capitol,  and  continues  throughout  the  week  as  follows:  Sunday  afternoon, 
union  open  air  meeting  on  the  general  theme  Religion,  Morality,  and  Education;  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  30,  general  session  for  the  discussion  of  the  Education  Bill,  Tenure,  and  Retirement 
Systems;  Monday  afternoon  is  left  free;  Monday  evening,  general  session  on  the  subject  The  Asso- 
ciation'^- S^vice  to  Elducation  and  the  Nation;  Tuesday  morning,  July  1 ,  first  session  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Assembly;  Tuesday  afternoon,  meetings  of  departments  and  allied  organizations;  Tuesday 
evening,  general  meeting  at  which  speakers  will  describe  the  contributions  to  education  of  all 
branches  of  the  profession;  Wednesday  morning,  July  2,  second  session  of  the  Representative  Assem- 
bly; Wednesday  afternoon,  reception  at  headquarters  of  various  national  associations;  Wednesday 
evening,  diimers  and  receptions;  Thursday  morning,  July  3,  third  session  of  the  Representative 
Assembly;  Thursday  afternoon,  meetings  of  departments  and  allied  organizations;  Thursday  evening, 
general  session  on  the  theme  Education  and  Government;  Friday  morning,  July  4,  patriotic  union 
service  followed  by  patriotic  pilgrimages  to  historic  shrines. 
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Directs  General  Educational  Work  of 

National   Government 

Excepting  Agencies  for  Special  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior  Comprises  Principal  Educational  Activities 
of  the  United  States  Goverrmient.    Propagation  of  Knowledge  the  Primary  Duty  of  Many  of  Its  Bureaus,    Directly 
Controls  Elducation  of  Aboriginal  Peoples  in  Continental  United  States  and  in  Alaska.    Supervises  Two  Institu- 
tions for  Higher  Education 

By  HUBERT  WORK.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


PUBLIC   EDUCATION  is  one  of   the    most    important 
functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     No  other 
branch  of  the  Government  deals   so   directly  with   the 
intellectual  development  of  the  American  people. 

Propagation  of  knowledge  is  the  primary  duty  of  many  of 
its  14  bureaus.  There  are  two  higher  institutions  of  learning 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Interior  Department — Howard 
University  and  the  Columbia  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  of  course, 
is  the  principal  Governmental  agency 
held  responsible  for  awakening  the 
popular  interest  in  the  necessity  of 
education  and  in  promoting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Nation 's  schools.  Physi- 
cal, industrial,  and  rural  education  in 
all  their  phases  is  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuous study  by  this  bureau,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  spread  broadcast 
to  educators  and  the  general  public. 
Educational  surveys  in  the  field  are 
also  undertaken  at  the  request  of  school 
authorities  in  the  various  States  to 
assist  them  in  keeping  abreast  with 
new  methods  of  instruction  and  teaching.  The  bureau  has 
many  specialists  who  make  intensive  studies  of  various  features 
of  educational  work  which  are  published  for  the  collective  bene- 
fit of  the  people. 

But  among  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  there  are  a  number  whose  duties  are  distinctly  educa- 
tional. The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  organized  among  the 
193  Indian  tribes  of  the  country  a  regular  educational  system 
under  its  direct  control.  The  sum  of  $5,000,000  is  spent 
annually  for  this  purpose,  including  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
other  expenses  of  operating  the  schools.  Altogether  there  are 
251  boarding  and  day  schools  maintained  by  the  Government 
and  attended  by  24,222  Indian  children.  There  are  also  81 
mission  schools  on  Indian  reservations  with  an  enrollment  of 
6,470,  and  34,301  Indian  children  are  sent  to  the  public  schools 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.     The  Indians  are  not  only 


Hubert  Work 


given  a  common-school  education,  but  they  receive  vocational 
training,  including  domestic  and  agricultural  sciences.  Al- 
though no  Indian  reservation  is  without  school  facilities,  there 
are  still  20,746  Indian  children  who  are  unable  to  receive  educa- 
tional advantages,  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  facilities  among 
the  Southwest  and  the  Navajo  Indians. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines,  created  originally  for  the  purpose  of 
technical  research  into  the  mining,  oil,  and  other  metallurgical 
industries,  has  developed  many  educational  features.  It 
conducts  special  courses  of  instruction  in  mine-rescue  and  first- 
aid  work,  having  trained  over  100,000  miners,  and  through  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  preventions  of  mine 
explosions  has  so  educated  workers  in  the  mining  industry  that 
the  toll  of  human  life  from  these  sources  has  been  reduced. 
The  bureau  has  also  conducted  a  campaign  of  education  in  the 
domestic  and  industrial  uses  of  fuels  of  every  variety.  Techni- 
cal bulletins  running  into  the  hundreds  are  published  and  dis- 
tributed every  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  another  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Interior  Department  with  functions  that  are  almost  exclusively 
educational  in  their  scope.  Through  a  continuous  study  of  the 
earth's  crust  it  furnishes  information  published  in  pamphlet 
form  to  the  people  of  the  country  on  the  location  of  mineral 
deposits,  including  oil,  gas,  coal,  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals. 
The  Geological  Survey  likewise  makes  accurate  investigations 
of  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  results  of  which  are  re- 
corded in  publications  circulated  for  educational  purposes.  It 
has  mapped  topographically  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  United 
States  and  during  the  past  year  has  distributed  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  publications,  600,000  of  which  were  sold  to  the 
public. 

A  comprehensive  course  of  instruction  for  the  farmers  living 
on  Government  irrigation  projects  will  shortly  be  inaugurated 
by  the  reorganized  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  adding  to  the 
educational  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  the 
past  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  bureau  to  construct  dams, 
canals,  and  other  engineering  works  for  the  distribution  of 
water  over  the  arid  and  semiarid  lands  of  the  West,  leaving 
the  problem  of  irrigating  the  farms  and  raising  crops  upon 
them  to  the  farmers.  This  plan  has  proven  a  failure,  and 
a  new  program  has  been  adopted  which  provides  for  a  system 
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of  education  of  these  farmers  in  the  proper 
mode  of  irrigating  and  using  water,  the 
intensive  cultivation  of  their  small  farms, 
the  products  to  raise  compatible  with  the 
soil  and  climate  of  their  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  other  agricultural  problems 
connected  with  irrigation  farming. 

A  Definite  Pngram  of  Medical  Education 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  the  Govern- 
ment hospital  for  the  insane  at  Washing- 
ton, does  more  comprehensive  educational 
work  than  is  undertaken  by  any  other 
institution  for  mental  diseases  in  the 
United  States.  Besides  its  special  courses 
of  training  for  nurses,  regular  classes  are 
conducted  for  members  of  the  Army  Med- 
ical School,  the  Naval  Hospital  School, 
the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  for  postgrad- 
uates from  many  universities.  A  pro- 
gram of  medical  education  for  both  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  is  also  successfully  car- 
ried out  at  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  at 
Washington  and  under  supervision  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

Howard  University,  the  Nation's  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  colored 
race,  is  one  of  the  very  few  colleges  in 
the  United  States  of  its  character.  Its 
enrollmetit  of  students  number  approxi- 
mately 2,300,  with  curriculums  in  al^ 
branches  of  higher  education.  Among 
its  sp>ecial  courses  of  instruction  are  med- 
ical, dental,  and  pharmaceutical  schools. 
Sixty  colored  physicians  and  surgeons  are 
graduated  annually.  The  students  come 
from  practically  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  from  many  foreign  countries,  the 
principal  ones  being  Africa,  British  West 
Indies,  Canada,  British  Guinea,  Porto 
Rico,  England,  Central  America,  Jamaica, 
Panama,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Another  educational  institution  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
the  deaf  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
higher  education.  It  is  also  the  only  in- 
stitution in  which  a  deaf  child  without 
education  may  enter  and  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  a  common-school  and 
collegiate  education.  About  400  have 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  Institution 
with  bachelor's  degrees. 

Spob  of  Scenic  Beauty  for  Public  Use 

The  National  Park  Service,  operating  19 
national  parks  and  30  national  monu- 
ments, plays  no  small  r61e  in  the  educa- 
tion of  American  citizens.  All  of  these 
national  parks  are  spots  of  scenic  beauty 
and  historic  interest  that  have  been  set 
aside  by  the  Government  to  be  main- 
tained intact  for  the  public  benefit. 
Many  of  them  contain  ruins  of  ancient 
people,  while  others  represent  distortions 
of  nature  that  have  educational  and  scien- 
tific value.     Last  year  more  than  1,200,- 


000  people  visited  the  national  parks  and 
national  monuments  of  the  United  States. 
The  Patent  Office,  through  its  various 
publications,  furnishes  information  of  edu- 
cational advantage  to  the  people  regard- 
ing new  inventions  and  new  discoveries 
of  science  and  industry. 


^ 


Federal  and  Private  Organiza- 
tions Encourage  Recreation 

Conference  called  by  President  Coolidge  to 

Promote  Physical  Vigor  by  Stimulating 

the  Desire  for  Life  in  the  Open 

€€  '-pO  PLACE  the  chance  for  out-of- 
-■•  door  pleasure  within  the  grasp  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  people,  the  little 
man  as  well  as  the  big  man,"  was  the 
aim  of  a  National  Conference  on  Outdoor 
Recreation  which  met  at  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  in  Washington,  May  22,  23, 
and  24. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  122  organiza- 
tions. From  New  England  and  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  the  middle  West  and 
from  the  South,  letters  of  acceptance  came 
in,  indicating  a  wide-felt  need  for  the  pro- 
motion of  recreation.  Delegates  were  ap- 
pointed from  health  associations,  forestry 
associations,  from  camp  and  trail  clubs, 
fishery  societies,  athletic  unions,  auto- 
mobile associations,  and  a  hundred  other 
organizations  whose  fields  embrace  or  im- 
pinge upon  the  subject  of  recreation. 

For  arranging  the  conference  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  a  committee  consisting  of 
Secretaries  Weeks,  Work,  Wallace,  Hoov- 
er, and  Davis,  with  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as  ex- 
ecutive chairman.  Echoing  the  voice  of 
the  conference  is  the  statement  of  the 
committee  that  ''From  life  in  the  open 
much  of  the  American  spirit  of  freedom 
springs.  The  physical  vigor,  moral 
strength,    and    clear    simplicity    of    the 


1DO  NOT  yield  to  any 
man  ...  in  my  support  of 
public  schools.  I  have  as  high 
an  opinion  of  the  great  work  of 
the  public  schools  as  any  person 
can  possibly  have.  ...  I  am 
anxious  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  a  desire  to  keep 
up  public  schools  and  an  attach- 
ment for  the  public-school 
system. — Henry  M.  Teller, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
1882-1885, 


American  people  can  be  immeasurably 
furthered  by  properly  developed  oppor- 
tunities for  life  in  the  open  as  afforded  by 
our  mountains,  forests,  and  waterways." 

Fifteen  sp>ecific  committees  served  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  conference,  re- 
porting on  fish,  birds,  flowers,  Govern- 
ment activities,  playgrounds,  and  related 
subjects. 

Encouragement  of  outdoor  recreation  as 
a  Federal  function  was  considered  as  a 
means  of  promoting  higher  standards  of 
citizenship,  general  conditions  of  health, 
and  as  a  measure  of  military  preparedness. 
In  the  promotion  of  mental  development, 
of  health  and  physical  development,  in 
raising  social  and  moral  standards,  and  in 
deepening  an  appreciation  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  rural  life,  outdoor  recreation  was 
regarded  as  a  prime  fector. 

Recreational,  economic,  and  scientific 
value  of  wild  life,  including  birds,  fish, 
plants,  and  the  fur-bearing  animals,  was 
ranked  among  the  great  resources  of  the 
United  States.  CJontrol  and  management 
of  parks,  forests,  and  roads  received  seri- 
ous attention  and  national  cooperation 
was  urged  in  the  promotion  of  recreation. 

Although  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
"a  place  in  the  shade,"  industrial  and 
economic  development  has  been  cutting 
down  trees  and  turning  picnic  grounds 
into  factory  sites.  In  placing  the  chance 
for- out-of-door  pleasure  within  the  grasp 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  and  in- 
suring for  future  generations  an  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  recreation  a  national 
problem  is  recognized.  Those  who  at-  * 
tended  the  conference  feel  that  a  big  step 
has  been  taken  toward  the  formulation  of 
a  national  policy  and  toward  a  coordinated 
program  for  outdoor  recreation. 


Religious  Fraternity  Demands  High 
Moral  Standards 

For  the  purpose  of  preserving  and 
propagating  Cliristian  character  and  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity  a  religious 
fraternity,  the  Delta  Phi  Alpha,  has 
been  organized  at  Mount  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio.  College  men  who  give 
evidence  of  possessing  a  Christian  char- 
acter; who  abstain  from  the  use  of 
tobacco,  drugs,  and  alcoholic  beverages; 
who  show  high  ethical  standards  of 
honesty  in  their  academic  work,  and  who 
have  successfully  completed  one  semes- 
ter's work,  are  eligible  to  membership. 
It  is  expected  that  chapters  will  be 
established  in  other  colleges. 

In  providing  homes  for  teachers,  Texas 
claims  to  surpass  all  other  States,  a  recent 
report  showing  a  total  of  635.  Nearly  600 
of  these  homes  are  in  rural  districts. 
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Educational    Activities  of   Interior   Department 

Displayed  for  Visitors 

Corridors  Filled  with  Attractive  Exhibits.    Lighthouse  Represents  Activities  of  Bureau  of  Education.     Unusual 
Processes  and  Instruments  in  Operation.    Productive  Farms  Where  Sage  brush  Grew.     Areas  of  Extraordinary 
Scenic  Beauty.    Methods  of  Rescue  from  Burning  Mines.    Indians  as  Artists  and  Artisans.     Continuous  Pro- 
gram of  Motion  Pictures 


DISPLAYED  against  a  background 
of  white  marble  and  covering  a 
floor  space  of  approximately  8,000 
square  feet  in  the  lower  front  corridor 
of  the  Interior  Department  Building, 
bureaus  and  services  of  the  department 
which  are  engaged  in  educational  work 
will  unite  in  an  exhibit  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  It  has  been  arranged  to 
show  what  the  Interior  Department  is 
contributing  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  especially  how  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion can  be  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  the 
country. 

This  exhibit  will 
include  only  educa- 
tional work  and  does 
not  aim  to  cover  all 
the  activities  of  the 
department.  The 
Bureau  of  Education 
acts  as  a  clearing 
house  of  educational 
xlata  and  statistics, 
not  only  for  the 
United  States  but  for 
foreign  countries  as 
well.  To  indicate 
some  of  its  work  bul- 
letins, maps,  charts, 
and  photographs  will 
be  exhibited.  A  full 
set  of  publications 
from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  time, 
dealing  with  all 
phases  of  education, 
will  be  on  exhibit. 
One  feature  which 
w^ill  be  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  primary 

and  elementary  grades  is  a  representation 
in  cardboard  sloyd  of  improved  indoor 
and  outdoor  activities,  prepared  by 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

Graphs  prepared  by  the  specialist  in 
legislation  show  a  comparative  study  of 
the  three  big  educational  bills  now  before 
Congress.  In  one  graph  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  shown  as  a  small  lighthouse. 
Representing  the  wider  service  which  is 
hoped  for  in  an  expanded  organization 
stands  a  taller  lighthouse,   sending   out 


more  gleams  and  distributing  its  light 
over  a  greater  area.  Some  fields  are 
inadequately  illuminated  by  the  gleams 
of  the  bureau  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Carvings,  baskets,  and  other  articles 
illustrating  the  work  of  school  children 
and  the  life  of  the  Eskimos  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibit  of  the  Alaska  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  A  map 
of  Alaska  superimposed  upon  a  map  of 
the  United  States  shows  the  wide  area 
and  extent  over  which  school,  reindeer, 
and  medical  services  are  distributed. 
Charts  and  photographs  will  indicate  the 
nature  and  Drogress  of  the  work. 


Salt  River  Dam,  Arizona,  one  of  the  pictures  displayed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Suggestive  of  the  effort  to  help  parents 
to  further  their  own  education  and  give 
them  an  understanding  of  child  nature  and 
child  care,  a  large  rest  room,  at  one  end  of 
the  corridor,  with  comfortable  chairs,  rugs, 
table,  and  books  will  invite  visitors  to 
rest  and  refresh  themselves  while  examin- 
ing the  exhibit  of  the  home  education 
reading  courses.  These  courses  and  the 
books  contained  in  the  lists  for  home 
reading  will  be  exhibited.  As  a  feature 
of  this  rest  room  a  cooling  drink  will  be 


served  from  time  to  time  during  the  week 
by  members  of  the  staff. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  education  is 
made   by   the   United   States   Geological 
Survey.     Its   work    is   divided    into    six 
branches — geologic,    topographic,    water 
resources,  land  classification,  administra- 
tion, and  publications.     Of  interest  to  all 
educators  is  the  Survey's  display  of  maps. 
Teachers  of  geography  and  physiography 
will  be  delighted  with   the   topographic 
maps,  particularly  the  sets  selected  spe- 
cially   for    school    use.     Each    of    these 
portrays    one    or   more    of   the    natural 
features  of  our  country.     A  great  variety 
of  other  maps  will 
be  displayed,  includ- 
ing  maps  in  colors 
showing  the  oil,  gas,  • 
and  coal  fields,  and 
base  and  relief  maps 
of   both  continental 
United    States    and 
Alaska. 

The  entire  map- 
making  plant  of  the 
Geological  Survey 
will  be  open  to  visi- 
tors— an  extraordi- 
nary opportunity,  for 
it  is  the  largest  map- 
making  plant  in  the 
Government  service 
and  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world. 

The  finest  class  of 
map  work  is  that 
which  is  produced 
by  copper-plate  en- 
graving. A  ''trans- 
fer" is  then  made  to 
stone  or  metal  and 
the  map  is  printed  in  the  appropriate 
colors.  The  largest  sized  sheet  printed 
by  the  Survey  is  44  by  64  inches  and 
is  printed  on  what  is  known  as  the  Hall- 
multicolor  press.  This  press  prints  from 
aluminum,  four  colors  at  a  time  and  in 
perfect  register. 

Some  of  the  colored  maps  printed  by  the 
Survey  require  as  many  as  23  impressions; 
that  is  to  say,  the  color  distinctions  enter- 
ing into  the  map  require  that  the  sheet 
pass  through  the  press  23  times.     This 
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work  calls  for  extreme  care,  accuracy,  and 
a  thorough  treatment  of  the  paper  to  in- 
sure proper  fitting  of  the  colors. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  results 
in  engraving  are  obtained  by  specializing 
the  work.  To  one  engraver  is  assigned 
the  lettering  which  is  seen  on  the  map  or 


readily  than  the  tiny  kodak.  That 
absolute  scale  is  secured  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  every  map  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  big  machine  is  exact  in  every  move- 
ment to  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  inch. 

Save  for  the  bellows  and  curtain-slide, 
the  camera  is  made  entirelv  of  steel.     A 


Camera  of  unusual  construction  and  proportions,  used  and  exhibited  by  the  Geological  Survey 


chart.  Others  specialize  in  ''culture," 
namely,  the  engraving  of  very  intricate 
representations  of  cities  and  towns  where 
great  refinement  must  be  maintained. 
Others  are  known  as  ''contour  engravers. " 
They  engrave  the  contour  lines  on  the 
topographic  maps.  These  lines  are  at 
times  very  difficult  to  engrave  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  detail  that  must  be 
shown.  Another  class  of  engravers  are 
those  who  engrave  the  water  lines, 
marshes,  etc.,  which  are  usually  printed  in 
blue. 

Processes  of  Unusual  Interest 

During  the  period  of  the  National 
Education  Association's  meetings  all  the 
processes  of  map  making  will  be  shown  to 
visitors  as  a  part  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's exhibit. 

For  use  in  copying  intricate  and  com- 
plicated geological  maps,  thousands  of 
which  are  made  by  the  department  every 
year,  a  monster  camera  is  used  in  the 
photographic  laboratory.  The  work  re- 
quires absolute  accuracy.  Ordinary  cam- 
eras have  been  unsatisfactory  because 
they  are  not  permanently  rigid.  To  meet 
these  requirements  Mr.  A.  H.  Linsen- 
meyer,  chief  photographer  of  the  bureau, 
designed  a  giant  camera,  weighing  3^ 
tons.  It  hangs  from  the  ceiling,  and  dis- 
penses with  the  perplexing  problems  of 
alignment,  focusing,  etc.  It  responds  to 
direction  by  electricity  or  by  hand  more 


rigid  tubular  frame,  10  by  16  feet,  is 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  springs  so 
attached  as  to  oflfset  any  possible  vibra- 
tion of  the  building.  From  this  massive 
frame  hang  the  several  parts  of  the  cam- 


carriage  and  traveling  at  right  angles  is  a 
second  carriage  supporting  the  copy- 
holder. 

The  lens  and  copyholder  move  toward 
or  away  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
size  and  scale  of  map  desired,  but  the 
plate  holder  remains  stationary  inside  the 
darkroom.  This  dispenses  with  the  con- 
stant squaring  up  of  camera  and  copy- 
holder and  eliminates  the  time-consuming 
operation  of  focusing.  The  lens  is  moved 
forward  or  backward  by  the  motion  of  the 
first  carriage,  which  opens  and  closes  the 
bellows  in  accordion-like  fashion. 

This  camera  as  well  as  other  instru- 
ments and  processes  of  the  photographic 
laboratory  will  be  shown  and  explained 
to  visitors  by  competent  guides. 

Incidents  of  explorations  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  made  by  the 
Survey  in  the  summer  of  1923,  will  be 
related  in  the  exhibit  in  a  wonderful 
series  of  pictures,  bromide  enlargements, 
7  by  3J  feet. 

Arid  Land  Reclaimed  for  Fertile  Fanns 

Heclaiming  3,000,000  acres  of  arid  land 
for  fertile  farms  and  rich  grazing  coun- 
try Is  a  task  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  As  a  result  of 
the  work  nearly  half  a  million  prosperous 
farmers  are  now  living  on  land  which  was 
once  a  desert.  More  than  15,000  miles 
of  canals,  ditches,  and  drains,  including 
131,000  canal  structures  have  been  de- 
veloped. Illustrating  this  work  and  es- 
pecially the  storage  and  diversion  dams 
which  have  been  constructed,  a  score  or 


Press  room  in  which  maps  of  the  Qeological  Survey  are  printed 


era,  in  the  operation  of  which  the  usual 
method  of  copying  is  reversed.  In  one 
comer  is  the  plate  holder,  projecting 
into  the  darkroom.  In  front  of  this  is 
the  bellows,  terminating  in  lens  and 
prism,  attached  to  a  carriage  which  moves 
on  two  parallel  rod  rails.     Resting  on  this 


more  of  enlarged  and  colored  photographs 
will  be  viewed  by  the  visitors. 

For  the  Pleasure  of  All  the  People 

Governing  the  National  Park  Service 
are  three  fundamental  principles:  The 
national  parks,   19   in  number,  must  be 
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maintained  in  absolutely  unimpaired 
form  for  the  use  of  future  generations  as 
well  as  those  of  our  own  time;  they  are 
set  apart  for  the  use,  observation,  health, 
and  pleasure  of  the  people;  and  the  na- 
tional interest  must  dictate  all  decisions 
affecting  public  or  private  enterprise. 

Natural  Life  Prtsertti  Unimpaired 

In  an  attempt  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  these  parks  as  great  centers  of 
nature  study,  in  addition  to  the  films 
shown  in  the  auditorium,  the  Park  Service 
will  display  a  series  of  enlarged  photo- 
graphs, 30  by  34  inches.  In  those  parks 
no  trees  are  cut  down,  but  all  are  allowed 
to  reach  their  utmost  size  and  age;  no 
animals  are  killed  except  mountain  lions 
and  other  predatory  beasts;  every  at- 
tempt is  made  to  conserve  the  native  wild 
life  both  animal  and  vegetable.  These 
areas  of  extraordinary  scenic  beauty  and 
remarkable  phenomena  are,  therefore, 
great  museums  of  the  titanic  forces  which 
shaped  and  are  still  shaping  this  land. 

Under  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
studies  methods  of  mining,  including 
safety  devices,  treatment  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  the  use  of  explosives,  and 
tests  and  analyzes  coals,  lignites,  and 
other  mineral  fuel  substances.  Of  signal 
importance  are  its  investigations  in  mine 
gases  and  experiments  with  safety 
measures. 

Exhibiting  rescue  work  and  first-aid 
training,  the  bureau  will  show  apparatus 
and  methods  used.  It  will  also  present 
an  exhibit  of  publications  and  equipment 
used  in  instructing  safety  engineers  and 
employees  of  mining  companies  in  the 
methods  of  first  aid,  in  the  care  and  use  of 
mine  rescue  apparatus,  and  in  giving  in- 
struction in  general  mine  safety. 

Directs  EJucaUon  and  Welfare  of  Indians 

AH  matters  relating  to  the  civilization 
of  the  Indian  from  a  material,  educational, 
and  health  standpoint  are  under  the 
management  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  To  show  something  of 
the  educational  progress  of  Indians  a 
splendid  array  of  their  work  is  planned 
for  the  exhibit.  Work  of  Indian  girls  in 
original  designing,  embroidery,  fancy 
articles,  needle  work  and  clothing,  bas- 
ketry, Navajo  blankets,  and  Indian 
pottery  are  among  the  articles  which  will 
be  on  display.  Water  color  drawings  of 
Indian  ceremonials,  table  oil-cloth  center- 
pieces with  Indian  designs  painted  in  oil, 
and  furniture  with  Indian  decorations 
are  promised  from  the  schools.  Of 
unusual  interest  are  the  textiles  vriih 
Indian  embroidery.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  these  articles  will  be  for  sale  at 
the  close  of  the  exhibit. 

Moving  pictures  will  provide  an  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  pictures 
will  be  shown  in  the  auditorium  of  the 


Lake  St.  Mary,  Glacier  National  Park.    One  of  the  pictures  shown  by  the  National  Park  Service 


Interior  Building  throughout  the  week, 
and  definite  announcements  ^nll  be  miade 
at  the  National  Education  Association 
meetings  and  in  the  local  papers  at  that 
time.  Stream  gauging  by  hydraulic  en- 
gineers will  be  shown  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  three  reels  will  be  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  trip  of  the  Survey  party 
down  the  Grand  Canyon  in  the  sunmier 
of  1923.  One  or  more  films  vnW  be  shown 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  These 
pictures  "make  one  uneasy  to  be  off  on  a 
long  trail  through  a  great  forest,  over 
a  mountain  pass,  or  along  a  quiet  fiowery 
valley  of  one  of  our  national  parks." 

Another  film  of  beauty  and  interest  is 
the  '^Alaskan  tour"  presented  by  the 
Alaskan  Railroad  division.  This  picture 
was  made  last  summer  at  the  time  of  the 
presidential  journey  through  Alaska. 
President  Harding  appears  in  the  picture 
several  times. 


'  I  ^HE  common-school  system,  de- 
signed  to  furnish  every  citizen 
with  an  education  which  ought  to  be 
a  strict  necessity  for  his  daily  work  of 
life,  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our 
democracy.  But  this  is  not  enough  to 
satisfy  its  instincts.  In  the  history  of 
nations  democracies  have  been  the 
cradles  of  pure  thought  and  art.  The 
same  cause  which  operated  oh  them 
exists  in  American  society,  and, 
whether  through  a  national  university 
or  in  fragmentary  institutions  in  the 
several  States,  sooner  or  later,  a  higher 
education,  higher  than  the  common 
school  or  the  academy  or  the  college 
can  furnish,  will  alone  realize  and 
express  the  aspirations  of  American 
democracy. — L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Sec- 
retary of  the   Interior,  1885-1888. 
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Bureau  of  Education  Conducts  School  Building 
Survey  for  Portland 

Problem  Is  to  Supply  Fireproof  Buildings  with  Modern  Facilities. 

Program  Worked  Out  to  Cover  Fifteen    Years.     Work-Study-Play 

Plan  Provides  Richer  Education  at  Less  Cost 

By  ALICE  BARROWS 
Specialist  in  Industrial  and  Economic  Relations,  Bureau  of  Education 


UPON  the  invitation  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  school  district  No. 
1,  Multnomah  County,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in  September,  1923,  undertook  a 
school  building  survey  of  the  Portland 
(Oreg.)  schools.  The  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  J  no.  J.  Tigert, 
appointed  Alice  Barrows,  specialist  in 
industrial  and  economic  relations  in  edu- 
cation, Biu-eau  of  Education,  as  director 
of  the  survey;  William  Wirt,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Gary,  Ind.,  as  con- 
sultant on  the  building  program;  Dr. 
Frank  M.  Phillips,  Chief  Division  of 
Statistics,  Bureau  of  Education,  as  statis- 
tician. 

The  situation  in  the  Portland  schools 
at  the  time  that  the  survey  was  started 
was  briefly  as  follows:  There  were  68 
elementary  schools  -mih  an  enrollment 
of  33,171  pupils  and  9  high  schools  \^ath  an 
enrollment  of  9,834  pupils — a  total  en- 
rollment of  43,005  pupils  in  77  buildings. 
There  were  2,112  pupils  in  excess  of 
capacity  in  the  high  schools,  but  only 
96  pupils  in  excess  of  capacity  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Of  the  68  elemen- 
tary school  buildings,  only  16  were  of  a 
fire  proof  or  semi  fireproof  construction, 
and  only  26.5  per  cent  of  all  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  were  housed  .in 
these  16  buildings. 

Although  there  was  considerable  con- 
gestion in  many  of  the  schools,  the  real 
problem  in  working  out  a  school  building 
program  was  to  give  Portland  a  modem 
school  building  plant  and  to  provide  for 
future  growth.  The  building  program 
w^as  worked  out  for  a  15-year  period  from 
1922  to  1937,  and  the  estimated  increase 
in  school  population  for  that  period  was 
60.8  per  cent  for  the  elementary  schools 
and  75  per  cent  for  the  high  schools. 
That  meant  that  the  school  building 
program  had  to  provide  for  the  housing 
of  70,603  children  in  modern  school 
buildings  by  1937. 

The  results  of  the  survey  showed  that 
in  order  to  provide  by  1937  a  satisfactory 
school  plant  for  Portland  on  the  tradi- 
tional plan,  $23,962,150  would  have  to  be 
expended  and  that  an  excess  capacity  for 
132  classes  would  be  provided.  On  the 
work-study-play  plan,  $14,564,800  would 
have  to  be  expended  and  an  excess  capac- 
ity for  206  classes  would  be  provided. 
The  difference  in  cost  between  the  two 


plans  is  approximately  $9,397,350.  The 
difference  in  the  excess  capacity  under 
the  two  plans,  i.  e.,  74  classes,  is  worth 
$1,000,000  for  growth  needs. 

The  important  difference  in  the  two 
plans,  however,  was  not  so  much  the 
difference  in  cost  as  the  fact  that  under 
the  work-study-play  plan  much  richer 
educational  facilities  could  be  provided  for 
the  children  than  under  the  traditional 
plan.  It  is  also  true  that  this  richer 
program  costs  less  than  the  more  limited 
program  under  the  traditional  plan. 


T^HE  DEFINITION  of  education 
now  generally  accepted  runs: 
**Act  or  process  of  educating.  The 
impartation  or  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, skiU,  or  discipline.  The  totality 
of  the  qualities  acquired  through  indi- 
vidual instruction,  social  training,  etc." 
Teaching  is  much  stressed,  but  learning 
is  not  mentioned. 

The  dififerencc  between  teaching 
and  learning  is  that  between  hearing 
and  knowing.  The  habit  of  being 
taught  is  quite  apart  from  the  habit  of 
learning.  The  one  implies  informa- 
tion; the  other  knowledge.  The  one 
is  another's  knowledge;  the  other  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  The  habit 
of  learning  will  lead  to  an  education. 
The  teacher-taught  pupil  may  be  help- 
less; the  farm-leamed  boy  never  is. 

Pupils  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse 
were  largely  untaught,  but  studied  for 
what  they  got,  which  was  little  enough 
but  the  necessity  of  learning  it  for 
themselves  formed  the  habit  that  later 
educated  them. 

It  would  not  be  possible  for  instruc- 
tors to  differentiate  between  the  value 
to  the  student  of  that  part  of  the  year 
spent  at  home  and  that  spent  in  school. 
Both  are  essential  to  a  rounded  educa- 
tion. All  teachers  know  the  influence 
of  the  home  atmosphere.  If  our  social 
fabric  is  to  be  renewed,  the  necessary 
coloring  must  be  done  in  the  home, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  farm  homes  of 
the  United  States,  where  there  are 
7,700,000  children  under  10  years  of 
age. — Hubert  Work,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  1923-     . 


Although  the  building  program  under 
the  work-study-play  plan  costs  only  half 
as  much  as  under  the  traditional  plan,  yet 
203  special  activity  rooms  are  provided  in 
addition  to  classrooms,  manual  training 
rooms,  cooking  and  sewing  rooms.  This 
space,  under  the  traditional  plan,  has 
to  be  used  for  classrooms,  since  every 
child  under  that  plan  has  to  have  a 
reserved  seat  which  no  other  child  may 
use.  This  means  that  there  have  to  be  as 
many  classrooms  as  there  are  classes. 
Under  the  work-study-play  plan,  how- 
ever, as  only  half  the  total  number  of 
classes  is  in  classrooms  at  one  time,  whfle 
the  other  half  of  the  school  is  working  and 
playing  in  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and 
special  activity  rooms,  only  half  as  many 
classrooms  as  classes  have  to  be  provided. 

In  Portland  the  standard  school  is  a 
24-unit  building.  Under  the  traditional 
plan  only  24  classes  can  be  accommodated 
in  this  building,  whereas  under  the  work- 
study-play  plan  32  classes  can  be  accom- 
modated. Sixteen  rooms  are  used  as 
classrooms  which  leaves  eight  rooms  that 
can  be  used  for  drawing  studios,  science 
laboratories,  primary  handwork  rooms, 
nature-study  rooms,  etc.  These  rooms 
are  in  addition  to  the  manual  training, 
cooking,  and  sewing  rooms. 

In  the  report  of  the  survey  submitted 
to  the  board  of  school  directors  programs 
were  worked  out  for  the  schools  on  the 
work-study-play  plan.  These  programs 
show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any 
more  teachers  than  classes  under  this 
plan,  that  the  teachers  do  not  have  to 
work  any  more  hours  than  under  the 
traditional  plan,  although  the  day  for 
the  children  is  lengthened,  thus  taking 
the  children  from  the  vicious  influences  of 
the  street  and  alley  and  providing  for 
them  a  day  full  of  wholesome  activity  in 
work  and  study  and  play.  Further 
information  in  regard  to  this  survey  may 
be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

College    Campaign    for    Increasing 
Legume  Yield 

In  an  endeavor  to  boost  the  crop 
yield  of  legumes,  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  college  will  send  out  a 
motor  caravan  known  as  the  "Legume 
and  prosperity  special,"  carrying  ex- 
hibits and  a  corps  of  sp>eakers.  One-day 
outdoor  meetings  will  be  held  in  each 
county.  Lectures  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments will  be  given  on  correct  rotations 
and  soil-improvement  practices,  utflization 
of  legumes  by  dairy  cattle,  and  the  value 
of  legumes  in  livestock  feeding.  An 
attendance  of  1,000  farmers  is  expected 
in  each  county  during  the  nine-day  tour, 
July  8  to  17. 
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The  National  Education  Association  of  the 

United  States 

A  Unifying  and  Stimulating  Force  in  Developing  American  Education.  An  Accretion  of  Organizations  Repre- 
senting Every  Phase  of  Educational  Activity.  Establishment  of  Headquarters  in  Washington  Marked  Beginning 
of  Greatest  Growth.    Representative  Assembly  Through  Which  Every  Member  Has  a  Voice  in  Management 


J.  W.  Crabtree 


SINCE  1857  the  National  Education 
Association  has  been  a  unifying 
and  stimulating  force  in  the  devel- 
opment of  American  education.  In  the 
beginning  days  its  service  was  primarily 
that  of  discussion 
and  the  promotion  of 
mutual  acquaintance 
among  educational 
workers  who  were 
Ihen  doing  pioneer 
duty  on  the  educa- 
tional frontier.  Its 
early  meetings  were 
attended  by  only  a 
few  hundred  persons 
each  year,  but  they 
laid  foundations  of  large  significance. 

Originally  the  organization  was  known 
as  the  National  Teachers*  Association.  In 
1870  there  were  amalgamated  with  it  the 
American  Normal  School  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  under  the  new  name  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  development 
which  has  given  the  association  more 
than  a  score  of  departments,  representing 
every  phase  of  educational  activity  and 
bringing  together  in  one  association  a 
wider  variety  of  interests  than  are  usually 
found  in  similar  organizations  in  other 
countries. 

The  meeting  in  1884,  just  40  years  ago, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Bicknell,  marked  another  turning  point  in 
the  Association's  history.  This  meeting 
was  widely  heralded  and  well  attended. 
Held  in  Madison,  Wis.,  it  attracted 
educational  leaders  from  a  wider  radius 
than  any  previous  meeting.  President 
Bicknell's  lengthy  speech  suggests  the 
beg^nings  of  the  association's  more 
recent  service  program. 

The  greatest  advances  in  the  associa- 
tion's development  have  occurred  since 
its  headquarters  were  moved  to  Wash- 
ington in  1917. 

The  bringing  of  headquarters   to  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  followed  by  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  association's  membership, 
101096° 24t— 2 


By  J.  W.  CRABTREE,  Secretary 

from  7,000  active  members  in  1917  to 
10,000  in  1918,  23,000  in  1919,  and  more 
than  50,000  in  1920.  There  were  82,322 
members  on  January  1,  1922,  118,132  on 
January  1,  1923,  and  140,191  at  the 
highest  peak  of  membership  during  that 
year.  While  the  association  has  now  en- 
rolled a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
better  trained  and  more  highly  paid 
teachers,  it  is  expected  that  the  member- 
ship will  exceed  150,000  during  1924. 

The  power  of  the  association's  pro- 
gram depends  upon  the  size  of  its  mem- 
bership. Plans  are  best  projected  when 
they  represent  the  great  mass  of  the  rank 
and  file.     Every  added  member  gives  in- 


creased weight  to  policies  and  becomes  a 
center  from  w^hich  the  professional  ideals 
of  the  association  may  radiate.  In  en- 
listing members  the  secretary  has  stressed 
what  the  teacher  can  give  rather  than 
what  he  can  get,  even  though  each  mem- 
ber receives  an  indirect  service  worth 
many  times  what  he  contributes  in  the 
small  membership  fee.  The  secretary's 
office  works  through  State  directors,  who 
represent  the  association  in  the  various 
States,  through  State  and  city  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  through  officers  of 
State  and  local  associations,  and  through 
principals  of  schools,  who  have  been  of 
the  greatest  service  in  enlisting  members. 


Home  of  the  National  Education  Association,  corner  of  10th  and  M  Sts.,  Washington 
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There  are  several  classes  of  members. 
Institutions  and  persons  wishing  to  re- 
ceive all  the  regular  publications  of  the 
association  take  out  a  five  dollar  mem- 
bership. Persons  who  have  a  large  and 
permanent  interest  in  the  profession  pay 
one  hundred  dollars  for  a  life  member- 
ship giving  the  privileges  of  the  five 
dollar  membership  during  life.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  membership  is  com- 
posed of  two  dollar  members  who  pay 
their  dues  each  year.  It  is  little  short  of 
marvelous  that  so  small  a  fee  can  be  made 
to  cover  The  Journal,  finance  the  legis- 
lative program,  maintain  numerous  re- 
search and  committee  activities,  provide 
for  the  annual  meeting,  and  care  for  the 
increasing  overhead  that  the  mere  fact  of 
rapid  growth  makes  necessary.  The 
association  has  a  few  other  sources  of  in- 
come, but  all  of  them  together  are  small 
compared  with  the  income  from  the  $2 
fees  which  are  sent  in  by  the  rank  and  file 
as  an  expression  of  their  loyalty,  their 
devotion,  and  their  vision. 

OrganiiaUon  Like  thai  of  VniUd  Slates 
A  reorganization  of  the  association  in 
1920  created  a  representative  assembly 
to  which  delegates  are  elected  from  State 
and  local  associations.  This  follows  in  a 
measure  the  plan  of  organization  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — one 
element  representing  the  States  as  a  whole 
and  another  representing  localities.  The 
changes  in  the  by-laws  necessary  to  put 
the  representative  organization  into  opera- 
tion were  made  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1920. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  representative 
assembly  occurred  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
in  1921.  The  plan  worked  admirably 
from  the  start.  The  representative  as- 
sembly adopted  a  brief  code  of  rules  for  its 
guidance  and  proceeded  to  consider 
seriously  and  carefully  the  business  of  the 
profession.  It  had  now  become  possible 
for  each  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  teachers  of  the  Nation  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation. 

The  secono  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tive assembly  was  held  in  Boston  in  1922, 
and  the  third  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  1923. 
There  were  881  registered  delegates  to 
the  Oakland  meeting  of  the  assembly, 
which  has  grown  steadily  since  the  first 
meeting,  which  brought  together  only  468 
delegates.  To  be  a  delegate  to  the 
representative  assembly  of  the  National 
Education  Association  is  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  honors  that  can  come  to 
an  educational  worker.  Each  delegate 
derives  the  right  to  speak  for  his  colleagues 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  selected  by  them 
and  feels  under  obligation  to  carry  home 
a  careful  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
assembly. 

As  the  association  grew  in  membership 
and  came  through  its  assembly  to  rep- 


resent the  teachers  of  the  entire  Nation, 
need  was  felt  for  a  platform  of  service 
which  every  teacher  could  understand 
and  work  for.  In  1920  a  service  program 
was  adopted  which  gives  expression  in 
more  dynamic  form  to  the  ideals  which 
the  association  has  been  developing 
throughout  66  years  of  growth.  In  brief 
this  platform  calls  for: 

1.  A  competent,  well-trained  teacher 
in  every  public-school  position. 

2.  Increased  facilities  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  such  inducements  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  as  will 
attract  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
character  and  ability. 

3.  Such  an  awakening  of  the  people  to 
a  realization  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  education  as  will  elevate  the  profession 
of  teaching  to  a  higher  plane  in  the  public 
esteem  and  insure  just  compensation, 
social  recognition,  and  permanent  tenure 
on  the  basis  of  eflScient  service. 

4.  Continued  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  educational  problems  as  the  basis 
for  revised  educational  standards  and 
methods. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Education  with  Secretary  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  Federal  aid  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  in  the 
promotion  of  education. 

6.  The  unification  and  federation  of 
the  educational  forces  of  the  country  in 
one  great  professional  organization  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  through  education,  the 
promotion  of  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 


TF  THERE  is  one  picture  in  the 
United  States  that  is  disgraceful 
to  this  democracy  it  is  the  mcumer  in 
which  we  have  treated  the  most 
sacred  institution  we  have,  upon  which 
our  whole  Government  rests,  and  that 
is  the  public  school.  It  is  probable 
that  not  many  of  you  know  who  the 
teacher  is  that  teaches  your  children. 
So  I  say,  put  in  your  good  school, 
your  graded  school,  that  will  gather 
up  the  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  let  that  school  be  articulated  with 
the  life  of  the  community  so  that  the 
boy  is  not  taught  about  Russia  before 
he  is  taught  about  the  United  States. 
And  have  just  one  language  taught  in 
that  school,  and  that  the  American 
language.  And  in  that  conmiunity 
there  should  be  a  conmiunity  center — 
a  place  where  the  people  can  gather 
together,  where  they  can  have  their 
own  life  and  express  themselves  as 
they  desire. — Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1913- 
1920. 


7.  Active  assistance  to  State  and  local 
affiliated  associations  in  securing  needed 
legislation  and  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  such  associations  and  the  welfare  of 
their  members. 

Equality  in  Salaries  in  dl  Schools 

8.  Equal  salaries  for  equal  service  to 
all  teachers  of  equivalent  training,  ex- 
perience, and  success,  and  the  promotion 
of  sympathetic  cooperation  between  school 
authorities  and  teachers  by  utilizing  under 
recognized  authority  and  responsible 
leadership  suggestions  and  advice  based 
upon  classroom  experience. 

9.  Cooperation  with  other  orgaiHza- 
tions  and  with  men  and  women  of  inteUi- 
gence  and  vision  everywhere  who  recog- 
nize that  only  through  education  can  be 
solved  many  of  the  serious  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation. 

10.  The  National  Education  Association 
is  committed  to  a  program  of  seivice — 
service  to  the  teachers,  service  to  the 
profession,  service  to  the  Nation.  Its 
supreme  purpose  is  the  welfare  of  the 
childhood  of  America. 

The  far-reaching  work  of  the  association 
is  carried  on  by  a  variety  of  agencies: 
First  comes  the  individual  member,  whose 
fee  sustains  the  association's  treasury  and 
whose  local  influence  makes  the  associa- 
tion's ideals  and  policies  a  living  reality 
in  the  remotest  localities  of  the  Nation. 
Second  are  the  association's  committees, 
which  have  studied  many  problems  re- 
lating to  the  teacher's  work  and  position 
and  the  organization  of  the  school  system. 
There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  our  public 
school  activity,  whether  it  be  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  into  grades  or  the 
organization  of  material  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  that  has  not 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  studies 
and  activities  of  these  committees. 

Educational  Workers  are  Grouped  According  to 
Interesb 

Departments  within  the  association 
bring  together  educational  workers  in  the 
different  branches  of  education,  thus  pro- 
moting professional  spirit  and  p>ersonal 
acquaintance  within  the  various  groups 
of  educational  workers. 

During  the  past  6  years  the  association 
has  developed  in  Washington  a  head- 
quarters staff  which  regularly  employs 
from  50  to  75  persons,  who  are  constantly 
at  the  service  of  the  profession.  The 
headquarters  organization  includes  the 
general  secretary's  office  and  a  group  of 
divisions,  whose  directors  work  under  the 
guidance  of  the  executive  secretary. 

The  division  of  records  and  accounts 
was  established  in  1917  and  is  responsible 
for  the  association's  records  and  the 
making  of  addressograph  plates  which 
are  used  in  mailing  the  Journal  and  other 
publications.  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Hixson  is 
director. 
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The  division  of  field  work  was  estab- 
lished in  1918,  with  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Magill 
as  field  secretary.  When  Mr.  Magill  be- 
came executive  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Religious  Education, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Engleman,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Joliet,  111.,  and  Miss 
Charl  Ormand  Williams,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Shelby  County, 
Tenn.,  were  elected  field  secretaries. 

Business  Mm  Dirtd  Business  Aditities 

The  business  division  was  established 
in  1919  under  the  directorship  of  Mr. 
Ray  S.  Erlandson.  Mr.  Erlandson  is  now 
business  manager  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education.  Mr. 
Harold  A.  Allan,  formerly  assistant  State 
superintendent  in  Maine,  now  directs  the 
association's  business  activities,  including 
Journal  advertising,  commercial  exhibits, 
arrangements  for  meetings,  and  other 
similar  matters. 

The  division  of  publications  was  estab- 
lished in  1920,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  who  came  directly 
from  his  work  with  the  enlarged  program 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 
This  division  has  developed  the  Journal, 
has  charge  of  printing  the  Proceedings 
and  other  publications  and  of  publicity. 
The  association's  publications  during  the 
school  year  of  1922-23  reached  a  total 
of  nearly  111,000,000  pages. 

The  division  of  research  was  established 
in  1922  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
K.  Norton,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  California  State  Normal 
School,  at  San  Jose.  This  division  has 
coordinated  the  work  of  educational  re- 
search agencies  throughout  the  Nation 
and  has  issued  bulletins  and  reports  giv- 
ing a  wealth  of  facts  in  usable  form. 

Actual  Classroom  Experience  is  Uliliui 

The  division  of  classroom  service  was 
also  established  in  1922,  with  Miss  Agnes 
S.  Winn,  formerly  a  classroom  teacher  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  as  director.  This  division 
brings  to  the  association  the  experience 
and  point  of  view  of  classroom  workers. 

The  executive  secretaryship  of  the 
department  of  superintendence  was  estab- 
lished in  1922,  with  Mr.  S.  D.  Shankland 
in  charge.  Under  his  direction  the  de- 
partment has  enrolled  a  paid  membership 
which  enables  it  to  maintain  its  own 
activities,  thus  setting  an  example  which 
other  departments  are  making  plans  to 
follow. 

The  president  of  the  association  is 
elected  each  year  and  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee  and 
board  of  directors  stands  between  the 
headquarters  staff  and  the  profession  at 
large.  During  recent  years  the  plan  hasi 
been   established    of   electing   a   woman 


one  year  and  a  man  the  next.  The  asso- 
ciation is  fortunate  in  having  had  a  long 
line  of  presidents  of  distinction  and 
ability  who  represented  the  various 
branches  of  the  profession  and  various 
sections  of  the  country,  thus  adding  to 
the  association's  effectiveness  and  repre- 
sentative character. 

Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Education 
The  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  a  life  director  of  the  associ- 
ation and  a  permanent  member  of  its 
representative  assembly.  The  associ- 
ation which  speaks  for  the  profession,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Education  which  repre- 
sents the  Government,  work  in  the 
closest  cooperation  to  the  end  that  there 
shall  be  a  fair  educational  opportunity 
for  every  American  child,  guided  by  the 
best  light  of  experience  and  scientific  study. 
With  this  far-reaching  organization 
the  association  is  particularly  the  product 
of  American  life  and  the  spokesman  of 
the  American  people  in  matters  educa- 
tional. Its  work  has  been  conducted 
on  a  high  plane  and  it  is  everywhere 
recognized  as  disinterested  and  sane  in 
its  leadership.  Other  organizations  are 
glad  to  be  associated  with  it  and  to 
support  its  program  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  public  education. 

WATCH  your  cat!  This  is  the  sea- 
son in  which  she  is  likely  to  do 
irreparable  damage  by  destroying  young 
birds  in  the  vicinty  of  your  home.  Pro- 
tect the  birds  and  teach  your  children  to 
protect  them.  Let  them  live  to  add 
their  notes  and  their  plumage  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  your  neighborhood.  And 
let  them  help  you  to  reduce  the  damage 
from  insect  F>ests.  It  will  be  well  worth 
your  while. 


pDUCATION,  the  foundation  of 
•"  self-government,  must  be  of  a 
character  that  will  fit  men  and  women 
for  work.  The  great  majority  of  citi- 
zens will  earn  a  living  by  manual  work. 
Our  system  of  education  should  supply 
this  need  by  providing  tra^e  schools. 
Thus  will  manual  labor  be  properly  rec- 
ognized. Combine  intelligence  with 
muscle,  train  the  eye  and  hand  with 
the  mind,  and  we  then  fit  the  boy  or 
girl  really  to  enjoy  equal  opportunity 
in  life's  work.  Furthermore,  by  such 
education,  manual  labor  is  dignified 
as  it  should  be.  A  trained  farmer  or 
mechanic  is  a  far  better  citizen  than  a 
man  whose  education  has  made  him 
look  down  upon  manual  labor  and 
whose  capacity  enables  him  to  be  but 
a  poor  clerk. — Jamea  R.  Garfield, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1907-1909. 


Promote  Elducational  Exten- 
sion by  Reading  Courses 

Commend  Parerd-Ttacher  Associaiians, 
Public  Libraries,  Extension  Work  h 
Universities,   and  Bureau   of  Education 

T^  EPRESENTATIVES  of  parent- 
-'^  teacher  associations,  university  ex- 
tension divisions,  and  libraries  assembled 
in  the  Second  National  Conference  on 
Home  Education,  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
May  7,  at  the  call  of  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  John  J.  Tigert. 
The  following  minutes  were  adopted: 

1.  We  are  grateful  for  the  immense 
contribution  which  has  been  and  can  be 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  in  fostering  and  developing 
adult  education. 

2.  The  parent-teacher  associations, 
serving  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
home  and  the  educational  system,  is  an 
indispensable  agency  in  home  education, 
necessary  in  every  community.  All  agen- 
cies concerned  with  home  education 
should  cooperate  with  the  parent-teacher 
associations  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
publicity,  to  further  legislation,  and  to 
arouse  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  in  home  education. 

3.  We  recognize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  in  every  university  a  well- 
organized  extension  division,  which, 
through  its  extension  teaching  service 
and  pubUc-welfare  service,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  important  contributions  to 
the  educational  program  of  the  State. 

4.  We  believe  that  every  community 
should  maintain  a  public  library,  serving 
rural  as  well  as  urban  population;  that 
every  library  should  be  encouraged,  with 
reasonable  financial  support,  to  empha- 
size those  types  of  service  which  are  dis- 
tinctly educational  in  character;  and  that 
public  schools  and  public  libraries  in 
cooperation  should  provide  such  library 
facilities  and  instruction  as  will  insure  the 
training  of  every  pupil  in  habits  of 
reading  and  studying. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  ask 
each  of  the  following  organizations — The 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  The  National  Uni- 
versity Extension  Association,  and  the 
American  Library  Association — to 
appoint  two  members,  these  six  to  serve 
with  a  representative  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  Commit- 
tee of  Seven  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole 
subject  of  reading  courses  in  home  edu- 
cation, with  the  understanding  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  will 
not  be  regarded  as  the  sentiment  of  the 
several  associations  until  formally  adopted 
by  them. 
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Interior  Department  Deserves  Credit 
for  Bureaus  Progress 

THE  Bureau  of  Education  owes  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  facts 
of  history  and  decent  appreciation  of  bene- 
fits received  demand  that  this  acknowl- 
edgment be  made  whole-heartedly  and 
without  equivocation. 

The  insignificant  "department"  which 
preceded  the  bureau  was  an  outright  fail- 
ure. It  could  not  command  the  respect 
of  the  country  nor  the  support  of  the 
Congress,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
an  able  and  distinguished  educator  was 
at  the  head  of  it.  It  could  not  grow;  it 
could  not  even  exist.  It  required  for 
both  the  prestige  and  the  driving  power 
of  a  great  Executive  department  with  its 
complex  machinery,  its  approach  to  the 
President,  and  its  standing  with  congres- 
sional committees.  None  of  these  advan- 
tages could  be  enjoyed  by  an  independent 
organization  of  four  men;  all  of  them 
were  supplied  to  the  Bureau  of  Education 
when  its  connection  was  made  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Develop- 
ment began  almost  immediately  and  has 
continued  to  this  day. 

The  aid  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
has  been  given  freely  and  successfully  in 
that  development.  No  word  of  depreca- 
tion has  come  from  any  of  them  with  a 
single  exception,  and  that  Secretary  went 
out  of  office  before  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion became  a  part  of  the  department. 
Orville  H.  Browning,  who  held  the  office 
under  President  Johnson,  suggested  to 
the  Congress  in  a  report  written  in  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  that  the  act  which  provided  for 
Federal  participation  in  educational  affairs 
be  wholly  rescinded.  But  even  at  the 
time  the  report  was  written  General  Grant 
was  President-elect,  and  on  March  4, 
1869,  Secretary  Browning's  place  was 
filled  by  another,  whose  views  on  that 
matter  were  diametrically  opposite. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  the  following  July.  In  every  annual 
report  that  he  made  to  the  Congress  the 
new  Secretary,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  urged  that 
the  Bureau  of  Education  receive  appro- 


priate recognition.  Its  real  beginning 
occurred  during  his  administration.  All 
the  Secretaries  since  have  followed  his 
example.  Naturally  so.  It  is  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  every  Government 
officer  to  forward  the  interests  under  his 
charge,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  have 
been  able  and  patriotic  men.  They  have 
upheld  the  cause  of  public  education  as 
all  patriotic  Americans  do.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  been  fortunate,  indeed, 
to  enjoy  the  guidance  and  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  influence  of  men  of  the 
caliber  of  Carl  Schurz,  Samuel  J.  Kirk- 
wood,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  David  R.  Francis, 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  and 
the  others  who  were  not  a  whit  inferior, 
even  though  it  is  not  practicable  to  name 
them  all. 

Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  the 
Bureau  of  Education  its  past  progress 
must  unquestionably  be  credited  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Give    Thought    Now    to   American 
Education  Wee\ 

DEVOTING  a  week  every  year  to 
arousing  and  renewing  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Nation  for  its  public-school 
system  has  proved  its  worth.  The  bene- 
fits have  abundantly  justified  the  wisdom 
of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  who  initiated  the 
practice  in  1920  while  he  was  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

The  success  of  the  plan  has  attracted 
attention  in  other  countries  and  repeated 
inquiries  have  come  to  us,  particularly 
from  England,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, about  methods  and  results.  In 
England  much  has  already  been  done  in 
the  same  line,  but  the  efforts  so  far  have 
been  local  only,  and  no  widespread,  con- 
certed movement  has  appeared. 

With  us,  it  is  probable  that  Education 
Week  will  become  a  permanent  institu- 
tion like  Thanksgiving  Day.  There  is  as 
much  reason  for  it;  and  it  is  eminently 
appropropriate  that  the  two  should  be 
associated.  The  public  schools  are  among 
our  choicest  blessings,  for  they  are  the 
foundation  stones  of  America's  well- 
being.  Gratitude  for  their  benefits  by 
right  ought  to  be  included  in  the  reasons 
for  the  thankfulness  which  Americans 
express  every  year  on  the  last  Thursday 
in  November. 

Steps  are  already  in  progress  for  the 
observance  this  year.  The  American 
Legion,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Bureau  of  Education 
have  renewed  their  alliance  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  week  of  November  17  to 
23  has  been  designated. 

Let  every  organization,  governmental, 
civic,   social,   commercial,   and   religious, 


join  in  the  movement.  As  every  aspect 
of  society  is  benefited  by  the  increase  of 
intelligence  among  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, so  every  organization  without  re- 
gard to  its  ordinary  purpose  and  habit 
ought  to  take  part  in  upholding  the  hands 
of  those  who  direct  our  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Every  individual  is  aided  by  public 
education,  in  himself,  in  his  children,  and 
in  his  interests,  even  though  he  mky 
never  enter  a  public  school;  and  doubly 
blessed  is  he  who  receives  not  only  the 
indirect  but  the  direct  benefits  as  well. 
None  should  withhold  his  support  to  the 
celebration  of  American  Education  Week; 
everyone  among  us  should  cooperate  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  ability  according  to 
his  station. 

The  Special  Numbers  oj  School  Life 

PpDUCATIONAL  activities  of  the  De- 
^  partment  of  the  Interior  are  the 
special  subject  of  this  issue  of  School 
Life.  Like  the  May  number,  it  is  more 
elaborate  than  the  sum  charged  for  sub- 
scription justifies,  and  several  thousand 
copies  are  printed  for  free  distribution. 
The  necessary  expenditure  for  this  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
order  that  teachers,  expecially  those  who 
attend  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, may  be  the  better  informed  of  the 
assistance  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment offers  to  them  through  the  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Correspondence  and  personal  visits  are 
cordially  invited  by  all  the  agencies  of  the 
department.  Inquiries  will  be  welcomed 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  utilized  in  instruction. 

It  is  not  expected  that  School  Life 
will  be  published  regularly  in  this  form. 
To  do  so  would  require  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  subscription  price,  and  no 
change  in  this  is  contemplated  unless  an 
unmistakable  demand  appears  for  it. 
The  charge  for  subscription  must  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  printing,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  price  40  cents 
a  year  instead  of  30  cents  if  this  form, 
with  the  additional  number  of  pages, 
were  continued.  As  usual,  no  numbers 
will  be  issued  in  July  and  August,  and 
the  September  number  will  probably  be 
in  the  accustomed  stvle  and  extent. 


I  EARNING,  intellect,  char- 
-'  acter;  the  best  of  these  is 
character.  Without  it,  the  others 
may  be  but  spirits  of  evil; 
with  it,  angels  of  light  and  lead- 
ing.— Wm,  F.  Vilas,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  1888-89. 
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Educational  Work  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

As  a  Branch  of  the  Interior  Department,  Its  National  Character 
Enables  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  to  Do  More  Comprehensive  Educa- 
tional Work  Than  That   Undertaken  by  Similar  Institutions 

By  SHEPHERD  IVORY  FRANZ.  M.  D. 
Assistant  Superintendent  Si,  Elizabeths  Hospital 


8. 1.  Franr,  M.  D. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  that 
usually  pertains  to  institutions 
for  the  insane  is  most  frequently 
that  associated  with  the  demonstration  of 
various  types  of  psychoses  to  groups  of 
students  in  neighboring  medical  colleges,  or 
to  those  in  courses  in 
psychology  of  uni- 
versities. This  kind 
of  instruction  is 
widespread  through- 
out  the  United 
States,  more  par- 
ticularly in  those 
State  institutions 
whio>h  are  located 
near  educational 
centers. 

The  work  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospi- 
tal not  only  has 
the  character  of  that  undertaken  as  a 
public  duty  in  many  of  the  State 
institutions,  but  it  is  broader  and 
more  comprehensive.  It  is  more  varied 
and  it  is  carried  out  for  a  much  greater 
number  and  for  a  more  diverse  clientele. 
Included  in  those  who  have  been  in- 
structed are  the  members  of  classes  from 
the  Army  Medical  School,  the  Naval  Med- 
ical School,  the  medical  schools  of  George 
Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Howard 
Universities,  graduate  students  from 
George  Washington  and  Catholic  Uni- 
versities, nurses  who  have  come  to  the 
hospital  for  training,  and  those  who  belong 
to  affiliated  nursing  schools,  and  special 
classes  from  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  and 
from  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau. 
Psychiatry. — Naturally  the  greatest 
stress  is  placed  upon  the  topic  which  is 
uppermost  in  the  function  of  the  institu- 
tion, viz,  the  mental  diseases.  Each  year 
a  course  has  been  given  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
White  to  the  graduate  classes  from  the 
Army  and  Naval  Medical  Schools,  in 
which  also  students  from  the  Georgetown 
and  George  Washington  University  Medi- 
cal Schools  have  been  instructed.  A  sepa- 
rate course  has  been  given  for  a  number 
of  years  to  the  medical  students  from 
Howard  University  by  Dr.  B.  Karpmann. 
These  courses  have  dealt  with  the  main 
facts  regarding  the  psychoses  and  with  the 
presentation  of  typical  cases  so  that  the 
students  may  be  able  to  recognize  and 
diagnose  the  conditions  when  they  are 
found  in  their  subsequent  practice. 


Clinical  neurology, — With  psychiatry 
there  is  usually  grouped  work  in  clinical 
neurology,  and  here  the  staflf  has  offered 
courses  to  the  students  from  the  Naval 
Medical  School  (Dr.  S.  I.  Franz),  to  those 
from  George  Washington  University  (Drs. 
M.  O'MaUey,  D.  C.  Main,  and  J.  E.  Lind), 
and  to  those  from  Georgetown  University 
(Dr.  W.  A.  White). 

A  combination  course  in  both  psychia- 
try and  neurology  was  given  last  year  to 
a  group  of  50  student  officers  from  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Bureau,  which 
lasted  four  months  and  took  the  whole 
time  of  the  students  for  that  period. 
Every  senior  member  of  the  staff  took  part 
in  the  instruction  in  this  course,  and  there 
were  in  addition  many  lecturers  from  the 
eastern  section  of  the  country  and  as  far 
west  as  Chicago.  This  course  was  doubt- 
less the  most  comprehensive  that  had  ever 
been  given  in  these  two  lines.  It  included 
not  only  the  clinical  aspects  of  the  work, 
but  reviews  of  the  fundamental  subjects 
upon  which  the  clinical  studies  depend. 


degree  of  facility,  his  attention  being 
directed  largely  to  those  bodily  disturb- 
ances which  can  be  dealt  with  surgically 
or  by  drugs. 

Other  medical  subjects. — Although  it 
might  seem  that  an  institution  for  the 
psychotic  would  be  the  last  place  in  which 
topics  in  general  medicine  and  surgery 
could  profitably  be  taught  to  students  of 
medicine,  this  view  was  not  taken  by  the 
dean  of  the  George  Washington  Medical 
School,  for  each  week  classes  were  sent  for 
instruction  in  these  lines  (Doctors  Eldridge 
and  Hawes).  At  the  same  time,  the 
association  of  the  work  in  pathology 
which  was  first  brought  about  40  years  ago 
through  the  then  pathologist.  Dr.  I.  W. 
Blackburn,  has  been  continued,  and 
students  have  been  sent  to  observe 
autopsy  technique  and  to  learn  regarding 
neuropathology  (Dr.  N.  D.  C.  Lewis). 

Allied  topics. — Graduate  courses  for 
students  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  S.  I. 
Franz  in  psychology,  and  by  Dr.  N.  D.  C. 
Lewis  in  pathology.  The  former  also  has 
conducted  classes  for  graduate  students 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  has 
acted  as  a  student  consultant  for  special 
students  who  have  been  registered  for 
higher  degrees  at  American  University. 

Courses  for  nurses  and  attendants. — 
Special  courses  for  nurses  and  attendants 
have  been  begun  each  year  and  those  who 
have  come  to  the  institution  untrained  in 
their  chosen  work  have  been  given  the 


Blackburn  Laboratory,  containing  facilities  for  instruction 


and  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  lectures 
were  included  which  gave  a  broad  outlook 
upon  the  general  problems  with  which 
these  Veterans'  Bureau  officers  would 
doubtless  come  in  contact. 

The  foregoing  course  shows  an  exten- 
sion of  courses  which  have  been  offered 
during  the  past  dozen  years  to  our  internes 
to  prepare  them  better  to  carry  out  their 
work  in  the  institution.  These  courses 
are  supplementary  to  whatever  courses 
have  been  attended  by  the  internes  in 
their  medical  school  work.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  recent  graduate  in 
medicine,  because  of  the  little  time  de- 
voted to  neurology  and  psychiatry  in  their 
medical  school  curriculum,  has  not  been 
able  to  approach  these  problems  with  any 


opportunity  to  acquire  the  special  knowl- 
edge required  of  them.  This  work  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice 
Vaughan,  chief  of  the  nurses'  training 
school. 

Other  formal  trainirig  courses. — During 
the  present  year  courses  for  social  service 
workers  and  policewomen  were  inaugu- 
rated at  George  Washington  University 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  Richmond 
and  Miss  Dinwiddle,  which  have  been 
attended  by  many  who  were  interested  in 
these  aspects  of  the  work. 

Miscdlaneous.  —  Mention  should  be 
made  in  this  connection  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
hospital  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  estab- 
lishment and  the  continuation  of  a  mental 
hygiene    clinic    has    brought    before   the 
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general  public  the  view  that  the  institu- 
tion for  the  insane  is  not  a  thing  apart 
from  the  community,  but  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole.  It  has  been  shown 
that  such  an  institution  has  functions 
other  than  that  of  caring  for  those  who 
are  entrusted  to  its  care  by  process  of 
law,  that  partf  of  its  function  at  least  is  to 
see  that  the  individuals  who  are  ready  for 
discharge  have  a  good  chance  to  return 
as  working  members  of  the  community, 
and  that  one  of  its  functions  should  be  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  psychoses,  if 
this  can  be  done.  This  work  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  B.  T.  John- 
son. 

A  special  form  of  educational  work  is 
that  of  keeping  the  medical  profession  in 
touch  with  the  advances  that  are  made 
in  psychiatry.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  numerous  papers  which 
have  been  presented  to  various  medical 
society  groups,  both  local  and  National. 
The  Washington  Society  for  Nervous  and 
Mental  Diseases,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  Society,  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  the  American  Psycho-patho- 
logical    Association,     and     many     other 


Airplane  view  of  the  main  body  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

societies  have  been  addressed  by  members 
of  the  staff  on  the  work  which  they  have 
accomplished. 

Besides  these  lectures,  which  must  be 
technical,  numerous  lectures  of  a  popular 
and  semipopular  nature  are  given  each 
year  to  groups  whose  interests  run  in 
directions  which  are  represented  among 
the  stafiF  members.  Thus,  the  Womens 
Welfare  Association,  the  League  of 
American  Pen  Women,  the  Washington 
Psychological  Society,  and  others  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of 
many  members  of  the  staff  in  the  presen- 


I  WOULD  leave  no  legitimate 
effort  unused  and  no  consti- 
tutional means  unemployed 
which  would  give  to  every 
human  being  in  this  coimtry 
that  highest  title  to  American 
citizenship — virtue,  knowledge, 
and  judgment.  —  L.  Q.  C. 
Lamar,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, 1885-1888. 


tation  of  the  problems  and  viewpoint  in 
neuro-psychiatric  work. 

Besides  the  group  lectures  and  demon- 
strations, appeals  are  met  almost  daily 
for  the  elucidation  of  special  problems  of 
individuals,  mostly  connected  with  other 
Government  Bureaus.  Thus,  there  are 
brought  to  mind  at  this  moment  requests 
for  special  information  and  guidance  from 
an  employee  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army,  from  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel  of  the  Institute  for  Gk>vem- 
ment  Research  in  connection  with  certain 
problems  of  the  training  in  radio  for  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  from  a  naval 
officer  regarding  research  in  connection 
with  problems  of  flying. 

Mention  of  educational  endeavors  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
editorial  work  which  is  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  Psychoanalytic  Review 
and  the  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease 
Monographs  (by  Dr.  W.  A.  White)  and 
with  the  Psychological  Bulletin  and  the 
Psychological  monographs  (by  Dr.  S.  I. 
Franz).  In  addition  to  these  publica- 
tions, both  of  these  members  of  the  staff 
are  associate  editors  on  a  number  of  other 
publications. 
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Indians  Making  Progress  in  Learning  the  White 

Man's  Way 

Government  Schoob  Seel(  to  Avoid  Repetition  and  Non-Essentials  in  Studies.    Productive  Industrial  Wor\  is  Not 

Only  Educative  but  Necessary.    Day  Schools  Carry  Civilization  to  Indians;  Boarding  Schools  Carry  Indians  to 

Civilization.    Night  Schools  Established  at  Request  of  Adult  Indians  are  Highly  Successful 

By  CHARLES  H.  BURKSi  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


Charles  II.  Burke 


THERE    are    many    differences    of 
opinion     on     what    should    and 
what   should    not    be    done   for 
Indians,    but    on    one    phase    of    Indian 
administration    there    is    general    agree- 
ment, namely,  Indian  children  must  be 
educated.     Perhaps 
a    few     extremists 
would    have    them 
left  entirely  alone  to 
grow   up   and  con- 
tinue to  live  as  their 
parents  have  lived, 
and  there  are  some 
who  would  confine 
any  educational  ef- 
fort to  preparing  the 
young  people  to  do 
only    those    things 
now  done  by  their 
people.     The  great 
majority  of  thoughtful  people  agree,  how- 
ever, that  Indian  boys  and  girls  must  be 
educated  to  live  and  to  do  as  the  youth 
of  other  races  who  are  citizens  of   the 
United  States. 

During  these  years  of  unsettled  con- 
ditions and  general  restlessness  following 
the  great  World  War  it  is  realized  as 
never  before  that  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation  must  be  an  English-speaking  and 
English -reading  people.  Illiteracy  must 
be  eliminated  not  only  among  the  youth 
but  among  the  adults  as  well.  It  is 
certainly  as  important  to  eliminate  illit- 
eracy from  the  Indian  population  and  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  all  of  the 
Indian  children  as  it  is  to  make  an 
English-speaking  people  of  the  foreign 
element  of  the  Nation.  What  has  been 
and  what  is  now  done  to  that  end  among 
the  Indian  population  of  340,000  is  known 
and  appreciated  by  comparatively  few 
people. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  country  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  of  educating  the 
natives  and  sgon  after  the  earliest  colonies 
were  organized  limited  missionary  effort 
was  begun  to  establish  schools  for  the 
Indians.  Religious  education  was  origi- 
nally the  principal  aim,  but  gradually  it 
came  to  be  realized  that  if  the  Indians 
were  to  become  desirable  neighbors  and 
citizens  they  must  be  educated  and 
trained  along  the  same  lines  as  were  the 
children   generally.     Feeble  efforts   were 


made  therefore;.!:^  missions  to  teach  not 
only  religion  and  purely  academic  sub- 
jects but  to  give  also  simple  industrial 
instruction,  particularly  in  agriculture. 
Industrial  training  which  has  become  such 
a  very  important  phase  of  education  in 
this  country,  was  introduced  by  the  very 
early  missionaries  among  the  Indians. 
Gradually  and  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  missionary  effort*  it  became 
recognized  that  the  Indian  people  would 
be  permanently  a  part  of  the  population 
of  the  country  and  therefore  must  be 
educated. 

As  the  Indians  had  unfortunately  been 
segregated  and  had  been  geographically  so 
settled  as  to  make  it  unfair  and  in  fact 
impossible  far  the  States  to  undertake  to 


bility  and  a  commendable  development  of 
an  efficient  system  of  schools  for  the 
Indian  youth  as  well  as  a  program  of 
educational  effort  among  adult  Indians. 
The  central  idea  of  the  course  of  study 
for  Indian  schools  is  the  elimination  of 
needless  studies  and  the  employment  of 
a  natural  system  of  instruction  built  out 
of  actual  activities  in  industry,  esthetics, 
civics,  and  community  interests.  The 
development  of  the  all-round  efficient 
citizen  is  the  dominating  feature.  So  we 
are  now  teaching  the  Indian  boys  and 
girls  to  design  and  make  beautiful  and 
useful  things  with  their  hands;  to  study 
and  understand  the  practical  application 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  apply  and 
appreciate  art  in  the  cooking  and  serving 


Blackfeet  Indians  in  tribal  costume  visiting  their  children  in  a  Qovemment  school 


educate  them,  the  responsibility  was 
accepted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
For  many  years  the  responsibility  rested 
very  lightly  upon  the  Government,  but  in 
1880  there  was  an  awakening  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  duty  and  opportunity,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  a 
steady  but  sure  acceptance  of  responsi- 


of  a  meal,  in  the  making  and  fitting  of  a 
garment,  and  in  the  furnishing  and  deco- 
rating of  homes;  in  designing  and  making 
useful  tools  and  furniture,  in  building 
convenient,  comfortable,  and  sanitary 
houses. 

The  larger  schools  have  literary  socie- 
ties, religious  organizations,  brass  bands, 
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orchestras,  choirs,  athletic  clubs,  physical 
culture  classes,  art  classes,  and  various 
other  student  organizations  and  enter- 
prises for  cultural  training. 

Traiiiional  Cttrriculum  Full  of  Useless  Repetition 

Educators  everywhere  are  more  and 
more  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ventional curriculum  of  the  ordinary 
school  is  an  accumulation  of  years  of 
custom,  and  that  there  is  all  too  much  of 
nonessentials  and  unprofitable  repetition 
in  the  elementary  courses.  As  the  Gov- 
ernment Indian  schools  constitute  an 
independent  educational  system  they  are 
at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  conven- 
tional and  fit  their  courses  of  study  to 
conform  to  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 

With  studies  properly  adjusted  to  the 
pupils'  needs  and  with  nonessentials  and 
useless  repetition  eliminated,  it  is  possible 
to  provide  daily  three  to  four  hours  of 
productive  industrial  work  on  the  farm^ 
in  the  shops,  or  in  the  various  domestic 
departments  of  the  schools  without 
serious  detriment  to  academic  work. 
Along  with  this  productive  work  is  given 
definite,  systematic  instruction,  so  that 
the  pupil  learns  the  theory  while  acquiring 
skill  in  doing. 

The  course  of  study  for  Indian  schools 
requires  that  all  teachers,  both  academic 
and  industrial,  prepare  daily  lesson  out- 
lines and  follow  them  as  closely  as  possible. 
In  addition  to  the  primary  and  pre  voca- 
tional   courses,    vocational    courses    are 


Main  Building,  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside,  Calif. 

provided  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts, 
and  home  economics. 

In  agriculture  the  aim  is  to  produce 
not  a  specialist  but  a  practical,  capable 
farmer.  In  the  mechanic  arts  the  pur- 
pose is  to  help  a  boy  find  himself;  if 
inclined  to  craftsmanship,  to  select  the 
trade  for  which  he  seems  best  fitted,  and 
to  give  to  him  such  knowledge  and  train- 
ing as  will  eqable  him  after  leaving  school 
to  become  through  experience  and  further 
study  a  skilled  workman  capable  of  being 
a  foreman  or  manager. 

Special  eflfort  is  made  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics course  to  train  girls  to  become 
model  housewives  and  mothers  in  the 
community  in  which  they  will  live.  This 
work  is  practical  rather  than  idealistic, 
and  is  conducted  with  the  home  of  the 
farmer  or  workman  of  moderate  means  in 
mind,  and  with  a  view  to  fitting  Indian 
girls  for  making  their  future  homes 
pleasant. 

Schools  are  Centers  of  Community  Interests 
The  academic  instruction  is  correlated 
closely  with  this  industrial  and  domestic 
training,  and  it  all  begins  in  an  elemen- 
tary way  in  most  of  the  150  day  schools 
for  Indian  children,  where  usually  each 
school  is  conducted  by  a  man  and  his 
wife,  as  teacher  and  housekeeper,  re- 
spectively. A  garden  plot  and  facilities 
for  teaching  boys  the  use  of  a  few  tools 
and  girls  the  simpler  elements  of  house- 
hold work  are  generally  provided.     This 


form  of  school  carries  civilization  to  the 
great  mass  of  Indians;  other  types  of 
schools  carry  a  few  Indians  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  influence  of  these  schools, 
planted  almost  at  the  door  of  Indian 
homes,  is  not  limited  to  the  children  alone, 
but  reaches  the  parents  and  entire  com- 
munity, and  every  day  leaves  its  perma- 
nent mark.  It  becomes,  when  properly 
equipped  and  managed  by  competent 
teachers,  the  center  of  community  inter- 
ests. All  kinds  of  helpful  activities  in 
farming,  dairying,  gardening,  stock-rais- 
ing, cooking,  canning,  sewing,  nursing, 
household  management,  and  sanitation 
may  be  and  are  introduced  into  these 
communities. 

Training  Essential  to  Domestic  Life 
The  43  reservation  boarding  schools 
enroll  children  from  the  first  to  the  sixth 
grade,  inclusive.  Their  work  parallels 
in  all  academic  features  that  of  the  public 
schools,  but  introduces  in  the  last  three 
years  much  prevocational  training  prac- 
tically essential  to  the  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  rural  home.  In  their 
home  training,  girls  have  regular  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  cooking,  sewing, 
laundering,  nursing,  and  poultry  raising. 
Boys  are  given  agricultural  courses  and 
practice  in  farming,  which  includes  stock 
raising,  plant  production,  care  of  imple- 
ments, roads,  and  grounds,  and  dairying, 
together  with  such  knowledge  of  carpen- 
try, painting,  masonry,  blacksmithing, 
engineering,  etc.,  as  is  ordinarily  needed 
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on     a     farm.     All     pupils     are     taught 
gardening. 

This  instruction  and  practice  in  the  art 
of  doing  the  essential  things  required  in 
the  daily  life  of  those  who  must  later 
support  themselves  is  further  enlarged  in 
the  26  nonreservation  boarding  schools, 
some  of  which  continue  vocational  work 
through  the  eighth  grade,  but  seven  of 


Indian  women  who  can  do  any  kind  of 
house  work,  care  for  children  according 
to  the  hygienic  methods  and  give  to  their 
homes  a  touch  of  art  that  makes  them 
attractive. 

This  product  of  the  schools,  asserting 
itself  in  the  new  generation,  is  not  return- 
ing to  the  ''blanket  life,"  as  sometimes 
carelesslv   asserted.     Such   criticism   will 


A  typical  group  of  girl  pupils  of  Sherman  Institute 


the  larger  give  four-year  vocational 
courses  above  the  sixth  grade,  and  one 
gives  six  years.  In  this  school  two  years 
of  normal  training  and  two  years  of  busi- 
ness training  are  offered.  The  work  of 
all  boarding  schools  is  thoroughly  system- 
atized, and  the  pupils  are  under  such  con- 
trol as  to  acquire  the  most  useful  educa- 
tion possible  within  the  time  allotted, 
while  those  who  complete  the  higher 
vocational  training  are  equal,  and  in 
some  respects  superior,  in  qualification  to 
the  graduates  from  public  high  schools. 

In  Government  Indian  schools  a  large 
amount  of  productive  work  not  only 
affords  practical  training,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  support  of  the  schools, 
as  they  could  not  possibly  be  maintained 
on  the  legislative  appropriations  hitherto 
provided.  In  fact  at  many  of  the  board- 
ing schools  much  of  the  upkeep  labor  is 
performed  by  students,  and  in  addition 
the  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  and 
other  activities  yield  considerable  sub- 
sistence and  occasionally  a  marketable 
surplus. 

As  a  result  of  this  practical  training 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  young  men 
among  the  Indians  who  can,  if  necessary, 
shoe  a  horse  and  repair  its  harness,  set  a 
wagon  tire,  lay  a  concrete  walk,  and  even 
build  a  house,  and  there  are  as  many  young 


apply  to  only  a  negligible  percentage. 
As  a  rule,  the  returned  student  is  the 
leader  and  substantial  civilizer  of  the  red 
race,  and  the  greatest  reconstructive  force 
that  can  be  employed  to  that  end. 

The  literary  work  of  advanced  students 
in  the  boarding  schools  compares  favor- 


ably with  that  of  the  best  public  high 
schools  and  would  often  do  credit  to 
colleges.  These  young  men  and  women 
take  great  interest  in  American  history 
and  general  literature,  and  keep  posted 
on  current  events  through  periodicals 
with  which  the  school  reading  rooms  are 
generally  well  supplied.  They  prepare 
theses  on  historical,  social,  and  other  live 
subjects,  and  their  discussion  of  questions 
in  debate  shows  a  wide  range  of  scientific 
information  and  a  good  grasp  of  political 
issues.  In  these  literary  societies  they, 
of  course,  gain  a  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary usage  and  orderly  procedure, 
with  much  in  the  way  of  initiative  and 
self-reliance. 

PriotUgcs  Extended  io  Rdigious  Denominations 

In  all  school  work  prominence  is  given 
to  moral  training  and  definite  time  is  set 
apart  for  instruction  in  manners  and  right 
conduct.  General  regulations  for  religi- 
ous worship,  applicable  to  every  Govern- 
ment school,  provide  for  the  attendance  of 
pupils  at  Sunday  school  and  church,  and 
superintendents  are  expected  to  see  that 
impartial  privileges  are  extended  to  all 
Christian  denominations.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Indians  for  citizenship  noth- 
ing is  placed  above  character  building. 

The  health  of  the  pupil  is  the  first  pur- 
pose of  the  boarding  school,  and  the  daily 
routine  as  to  balanced  diet,  bathing, 
calisthenics,  sleeping  facilities,  periodical 
weighing  and  examination  of  pupils, 
supervised  nursing  supplied  by  the  Indian 
girls,  and  other  features,  furnishes  an 
organized  system  for  the  formation  of 
health  habits,  and  the  boys  and  girls  to  a 
large  extent  retain  these  habits  in  after 
years.  Two  of  the  most  obstinate  diseases 
known,  tuberculosis  and  trachoma,  which 
in    the    past    have    spread    unspeakable 
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A  class  in  harness  making  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


havoc  among  the  Indians,  are  now  practi- 
cally eliminated  from  Indian  boarding 
schools. 

The  day  and  boarding  school  system 
has  demonstrated  very  effectively  its  value 
and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  Indian 
boys  and  girls.  Its  results  are  now  un- 
mistakable. It  has  enabled  the  Indian  to 
make  greater  progress  than  any  other 
pagan  race  in  a  like  period  of  which  there 
is  any  written  record.  Wherever  found, 
on  the  reservation,  or  in  the  many 
occupations  of  business  and  the  profes- 
sions, Indian  school  graduates  reveal  a 
new  understanding  of  the  world  about 
them,  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  rewards 
of  honest  industry,  the  pleasures  and 
blessings  of  cultured  home  and  family 
relations,  the  satisfactions  of  provident 
living,  and  the  aspiration  to  have  their 
children  educated  and  successful. 

Nearly  as  many  Indian  children  are 
now  in  public  schools  as  in  Government, 
mission,  and  private  schools.  This  is 
desirable,  and  is  encouraged  whenever 
conditions  reasonably  permit.     Tuition  is 


Denver  Boys  Spend  Week  In  Train- 
ing Camp 

Military  cadets  who  do  satisfactory 
work  in  their  studies  in  the  Denver 
schools  are  excused  from  school  the  last 
week  in  order  that  they  may  attend  the 
cadet  camp,  according  to  "School  Re- 
view," the  official  publication  of  the 
Denver  schools.  During  the  week  in 
camp  the  cadet  is  required  to  lead  the 
real  life  of  a  soldier,  and  here  he  is  in- 
structed in  those  subjects  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  touch  at  school,  such  as 
guard  duty,  scouting  and  patrolling,  rifle 
practice,  and  minor  tactics. 

The  military  training  in  the  Denver 
high  schools  is  under  the  sup)ervision  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy  students  received 
military  instruction  in  1923. 


paid  for  children  of  Indians  who  pay  no 
taxes,  and  special  efifort  is  made  to  co- 
operate with  State  public  school  officials 
to  secure  increased  attendance.  The 
results  are  especially  successful  in  the 
case  of  mixed-bloods  who  do  not  invite 
race  prejudice,  and  a  great  economic  ad- 
vantage is  in  the  release  of  public  funds 
for  the  extension  of  school  facilities  in 
districts  where  the  Indians  are  largely 
full-bloods  and  few  public  schools  are 
established. 

Another  phase  of  Indian  education 
received  attention  for  the  first  time  during 
the  year  just  passed.  It  is  the  night 
school  for  adult  Indians.  One  school  is 
conducted  in  northern  North  Dakota, 
and  another  in  Vamori  village  on  the 
Papago  Reservation  in  southern  Arizona. 
The  latter  school  was  established  at  the 
request  of  Mathias  Hendricks,  the  chief 
of  the  village,  who  attends  the  school 
himself  and  encourages  his  people  to  do 
so.  The  Indians  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  school,  and  it  is  all  the  more  successful 
because  they  initiated  the  plan. 


Committee  on  College  Standards  is 
Appreciative 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Standards  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  held  April  30  and 
May  1,  in  the  conference  room  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
following     resolution     was     unanimously 


*^  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on 
College  Standards  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  expresses  its  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  gracious  hospitality 
and  courtesy  extended  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  for  the  convenient  and  de- 
lightful arrangements  made  for  its  meet- 
ing and  for  luncheon." — C.  R.  Mann, 
Director  American  Council  on  Education. 


Special  Attention  to  Training 
Teachers  In  Service 

Money  so  Spent  is  Best  Inocstmenl  Imaii- 

noble.      Provision  for  Travel,  for  Summer 

Study, and  for  Extension  Courses 

By  JOSEPH  P.  OHERN 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

n  OCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  spends  approxi- 


rv 


mately  $30,000  a  year  for  training 


teachers  in  service,  and  considers  it  an 
excellent  investment.  It  keeps  alive  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  study,  and  avoids  to 
a  large  extent  the  danger  of  falling  into  a 
rut,  the  bane  of  every  profession. 

The  sabbatical  year  has  l>een  in  opera- 
tion 15  years,  the  summer  school  plan  10 
years,  and  the  university  extension  plan 
5  years.  The  average  number  of  teachers 
taking  advantage  of  the  sabbatical  year 
is  approximately  12;  the  number  taking 
advantage  of  the  summer  school  plan  be- 
tween 300  and  400;  and  the  number  tak- 
ing university  courses  every  year  in  the 
neighborhood  of  500. 

We  have  teachers '  institutes  every  year 
and  different  divisions  of  the  teaching 
body  have  study  clubs.  The  Rochester 
Teachers'  Association  provides  a  course 
of  lectures,  the  board  of  education  con- 
tributing $200  a  year  to  it.  The  first 
three  days  of  the  year  are  devoted  to 
teachers'  institutes. 

Any  supervisor,  principal,  or  teacher 
who  has  served  7  years  may  be  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  study  or  travel  for 
not  less  than  one  semester  nor  more  than 
one  year.  It  is  not  granted  more  tlian 
once  in  8  consecutive  years.  One-half 
the  regular  salary  is  paid  during  such 
absence,  provided  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  $1,000  a  year. 

For  summer  school  work  $50  is  allowed 
if  the  attendance  is  outside  the  city  of 
Rochester,  and  not  exceeding  $25  if 
summer  courses  are  pursued  in  an  insti- 
tution within  the  city. 

Fees  for  tuition  and  registration  fees 
for  extension  courses  offered  by  the 
University  of  Rochester  are  paid  by  the 
board  of  education  for  regularly  apfK)inted 
teachers  under  certain  specified  conditions. 
These  payments  are  made  through  the 
Rochester  Teachers*  Association. 

Eleven  States  have  laws  definitely 
prohibiting  discrimination  between  men 
and  women  teachers  in  the  matter  of 
salary,  and  some  other  States  have  by 
administrative  action  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  ''equal  pay  for  equal  work." 
Those  which  have  passed  prohibitory  laws 
are  California,  Colorado,  Maryland,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  York  (for  New  York 
City),  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 
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Howard,  the  National  University  of  the  Negro 

Race 

Established  by  Gen,  0,  0,  Howard  During  Reconstruction  Period, 

AH  Worli  Now  of  Collegiate  Grade,     Medical  School  Rated  as  a 

** Class   A**   School,    School  of  Law   and  of  Religion 

By  EMMET  J.  SCOTT 
Secreiary-Treasurer  Howard  UnitersUy 


Emmet  J.  Scott 


TWELVE  million  colored  people  of 
the   United .  States  need  college- 
trained    leaders    in    the    profes- 
sions.    Nearly    every    profession    among 
them      is      patlietically      undermanned. 
These  professional  leaders  must  be  trained 
largely  in  their  own 
schools.      Howard 
University  is  strate- 
gically located  and 
undertakes  the  place 
of  leadership  in  giv- 
ing direction  to  these 
proper      aspirations 
of  the  Negro  people. 
Founded    by    Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard  in  the 
days  of  reconstruc- 
tion    following    the 
Civil     War,     How- 
ard   for   over    half   a    century    has    ful- 
filled the  high  hopes  and  prayers  of  her 
founders.     She  has  supplied  the  colored 
race  with  leaders  in  every  profession  and 
walk   of  life.     When   the   call   came  for 
men  in  the  war  across  the  seas,  almost 
2,000  of  hef  sons  entered  the  ranks  as 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Howard  University  each  year,  by 
sending  forth  hundreds  of  graduates 
from  its  collegiate  and  professional  schools, 
is  justifying  its  right  to  leadership  in  the 
educational  life  of  this  great  body  of 
American   citizens. 

All  Secondary  Work^  Disconlinuti 

Following  the  lead  of  the  most  advanced 
American  colleges,  Howard  in  1919 
Adopted  a  new  plan  of  organization.  By 
vote  of  its  board  of  trustees,  all  secondary 
schools  were  discontinued,  thereby  devot- 
ing the  facilities  of  the  university  wholly 
to  collegiate  and  professional  training. 
A  junior  college  consisting  of  the  first 
two  years  of  the  college  course  was 
established  with  Prof.  Kelly  Miller  as 
dean.  The  courses  in  the  junior  college 
are  made  preliminary  to  entrance  to  the 
schools  of  liberal  arts,  education,  applied 
science,  commerce  and  finance,  religion, 
medicine,  music,  and  law. 

The  adoption  of  the  quarter  system 
by  the  university  was  another  step  in  its 
progressive  policy.  This  system  has 
proved  advantageous  over  the  semester 
plan.     It  intensifies  the  work  and  raises 


the  standard  of  scholarship.  Perhaps  its 
most  appealing  advantages  has  been  that 
students  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
any  quarter  and  receive  full  credit  toward 
their  degree. 

Howard  has  seen  fit  to  provide  in  its 
program  opportunity  for  those  who  for 
economic  and  other  reasons  are  not  priv- 
ileged to  attend  its  day  sessions  by  the 
establishment  of  evening  classes.  These 
classes  are  of  full  college  grade  and  yield 
the  usual  credit  toward  academic  degrees. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
teacher  as  one  of  the  two  indispensable 
components  of  any  school,  the  administra- 
tion of  Howard  University  has  in  the  past 
three  years  set  about  getting  into  sympa- 
thetic touch  with  every  outstanding  ne- 
gro scholar  who  might  be  available  for 
the  work  of  the  university,  and  the  fac- 
ulty has  been  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  several  capable  men  and  women 
Parallel  with  this  eflfort  to  add  to  the  fac- 


Council  was  given  to  Dr.  E.  £.  Just,  a 
professor  of  Howard  University. 

The  professional  schools  at  Howard  offer 
special  advantages  to  ambitious  students. 
The  Howard  School  of  Medicine  is  rated 
as  a  "class  A"  institution  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Freedmen's 
Hospital,  erected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  $600,000,  is  closely  al- 
lied with  the  school  of  medicine. 

In  1920  the  General  Education  Board 
of  New  York  City,  after  a  thorough  in- 
spection of  the  facilities  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Howard  University,  made  a 
conditional  gift  of  $250,000  provided  a 
like  sum  be  raised  by  the  university  within 
a  given  time,  the  purpose  being  to  main- 
tain the  school  of  medicine  as  a  class  A 
institution. 

Howard  University,  with  the  help  of  its 
alumni,  oflScers,  faculty,  student  body, 
and  friends,  met  the  challenge  of  the 
General  Education  Board.  The  cooper- 
ation and  support  which  the  university 
has  had  from  its  alumni  and  friends  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  this  conditional  gift  is  evi- 
dence of  the  large  place  which  Howard 
occupies  in  the  hearts  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  sig- 
nificant things  brought  out  by  this  cam- 
paign is  the  new  spirit  of  philanthropy 
among  colored  people  as  shown  by  the 
sixty-eight  individuals  and  organizations 
making  a  gift  of  $1,000  each  and  one 
making  a  gift  of  $10,000. 

During  the  school  year  1922-23,  2,100 
students  were  enrolled  in  Howard  Univer- 


Main  buUding,  Howard  University 


ulty  new  strength  and  vigor  from  with- 
out has  been  the  generous  policy  in  force 
toward  teachers  on  the  staff  who  are 
ambitious  to  pursue  further  studies.  A 
number  of  such  teachers  have  spent  a 
year  on  leave  engaged  in  study  in  the 
great  universities  of  the  North  and 
West.  One  of  the  first  research  fellow- 
ships granted  by  the  National  Research 


sity.     The    graduating    class    that    >ear 
numbered  311. 

The  school  of  law,  because  of  its  down- 
town location,  is  in  easy  reach  of  the  city 
courts,  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Its 
evening  classes  make  it  convenient  for 
those  engaged  in  other  work  to  pursue 
courses  in  law. 
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Thlrkield  Science  HaU,  Howard  University 


The  school  of  religion  is  undenomina- 
tional and  foremost  in  the  training  of 
Christian  ministers  for  the  colored  people 
not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  Central 
and  South  America. 

Physical  and  Military  Training 

Special  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  physical  and  moral  training  of  the 
students.  A  department  of  physical  edu- 
cation for  both  men  and  women  has  been 
established  under  competent  instructors. 


"National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers** 

New  Name  Adopted  ly  National  Congress 
(yf  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions.    Report  of  Conference  in  Si.  Paul. 

By  FANNIE  A.  ABBOTT 

Publicity  Committee,  National  Congress  of  Parents 

and  Teachers 

"'T^RAINING  for  parenthood"  was  the 
-■-  central  theme  of  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  early 
in  May.  This  was  the  last  meeting  to  be 
held  under  the  old  name,  for  the  "  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers"  is  the 
title  which  was  adopted  for  the  organ- 
ization. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  convention 
which  indicates  the  growing  cooperation 
of  the  Nation's  educational  forces  was  the 
joint  meetings  of  May  8  in  which  the 
second  annual  conference  for  Home  Edu- 
cation called  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  participated  with  the  Congress 
of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions. These  meetings  were  reported  in 
the  May  number  of  School  Life  (p.  223) 
and  that  account  need  not  be  repeated. 


The  War  Department  maintains  at  the 
university  a  unit  of  the  Reserve  GflBcers' 
Training  Corps.  Its  object  is  to  qualify 
students  for  commissions  in  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  by  a  systematic  and  stand- 
ardized method  of  training.  At  the  com- 
mencement exercises  held  in  June,  1922, 
17  students  were  awarded  commissions  in 
the  United  States  Army  as  second  lieu- 
tenants, and  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises in  June,  1923,  35  students  received 
commissions. 


Dr.  Richard  Burton,  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  closed  the  cooperative  con- 
ference with  an  address  on  *'Good  litera- 
ture in  the  home,*'  in  which  he  made  a 
plea  for  more  family  reading,  as  in  the 
days  of  the  past.  Doctor  Burton  allows 
no  excuses  for  reading  poor  books  when  so 
many  good  ones  are  available  and  so 
many  experts  are  at  w^ork  preparing  lists 
for  all  ages  and  minds. 

A  motion  picture,  '*  Playing  for  Health," 
by  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  of  New  York 
City,  national  chaiAnan  of  physical  edu- 
cation, was  followed  by  an  address  on 
"Recreation  for  young  and  old"  and  a 
demonstration  of  games. 

An  address  on  "Training  for  parent- 
hood" was  made  by  Alma  Binzel,  of  the 
Federation  for  Child  Study,  and  in  an 
illustrated  lecture  Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin, 
director  of  child  welfare  research  station, 
Iowa  University,  stressed  the  responsi- 
bility of  parents  in  making  or  marring  the 
character  of  the  child  and  building  for 
healthy,  happy  life  or  sending  him  out 
into  the  world  a  victim  of  every  tempta- 
tion, mental  and  physical,  that  besets  his 
path.  That  more  time,  money,  and 
energy  are  expended  every  year  for  the 
study  of  child  problems  was  shown  by 
both  speakers.  Doctor  Baldwin  stated 
that  as  many   as    105   children   of  from 
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2  to  6  years  are  brought  to  the  research 
station  daily  for  observation. 

Reports  of  State  presidents,  following 
a  "presidents'  pageant,"  showed  tre- 
mendous growth  in  numbers  and  activ- 
ities in  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  Minne- 
sota won  the  membership  banner  by  an 
increase  in  membership  of  more  than  200 
per  cent.  Chairmen  of  the  committees 
of  better  films,  program  service,  spiritual 
training,  and  humane  education  reported 
great  advance  in  their  work.  Scores  of 
cities  and  towns  are  cooperating  with  the 
congress  by  permitting  approved  films 
only.  To  educate  the  public  to  know 
what  good  films  are  and  how  to  obtain 
them  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  parent- 
teacher  association. 

The  department  of  home  service  was 
represented  by  papers  on  "Children's 
home  reading,"  by  Sarah  Askew;  "Home 
economics,"  by  Abbie  L.  Marlatt;  "Home 
education,"  by  Ellen  Lombard;  "Pre- 
school circles,"  by  Mrs.  Cliflford  Walker; 
"Recreation  and  social  standards,"  by 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Langworthy;  and  "Thrift," 
by  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Porter. 

The  executive  secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Watkins,  reported  that  universities  and 
normal  schools  in  many  States  offer 
parent-teacher  courses  in  their  summer 
schools. 

The  educational  exhibit,  to  which  20 
National  organizations  representing  vari- 
ous aspects  of  child  welfare  contributed, 
was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  con- 
vention and  was  in  line  with  the  program 
topic.  The  twenty-ninth  annual  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  Austin,  Tex.,  in 
May,  1925.  The  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  will  have  a  part  in 
the  next  convention  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Women. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress is  more  than  651,000.  Forty-six 
States  are  organized  and  carrying  on 
programs  in  line  with  the  national  aims 
and  purposes.  Study  circles,  pre-«chool 
circles,  expert  lecturers,  and  courses  in 
child  psychology  are  included  in  the  pro- 
grams. Health  teaching  in  school  and 
home,  health  habits  and  principles  will 
be  stressed  throughout  the  land  and 
"Cooperation  with  every  organization 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  child" 
will  be  a  slogan. 

Prompt  Action  on  Uniontown 
Survey  Report 

After  a  survey  of  the  school-building 
situation  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  in  February, 
1924,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion suggested  a  definite  program  of  im- 
provement. In  April  the  people  voted 
8  to  1  in  favor  of  a  bond  issue  of  $600,000 
to  erect  and  equip  two  junior  high  school 
buildings  as  recommended  in  the  survey 
report. 
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Program  for  American  Education  Week, 

1924 

November  17  to  November  23,  inclusive 


CONSTITUTION   DAY 

Monday,  November  17 — "The  Con- 
stitution— The  Bulwark  of  Democ- 
racy and  Happiness'' 

1.  Life,    liberty,    justice,    security,    and 

opportunity. 

2.  How  our  Constitution  guarantees  these 

rights. 

3.  Revolutionists,   communists,    and    ex- 

treme pacifists  are  a  menace  to  these 
guarantees. 

4.  One    Constitution,    one    Union,    one 

Flag,  one  History. 
Slogans: 

Ballots,  not  bullets. 

Master  the  English  language. 

Visit  the  schools  to-day. 

PATBIOTISM   DAY 

Tuesday,  November  18 — "The  United 
States  Flag  is  the  Living  Symbol 
of  the  Ideals  and  Institutions  of 
our  Republic" 

1.  The  red  flag  means  death,  destruction, 

poverty,     starvation,     disease,     an- 
archy and  dictatorship. 

2.  Help   the   immigrants   and   aliens   to 

become  American  citizens. 

3.  Take    an    active   interest    in    govern- 

mental affairs. 

4.  Stamp  out  revolutionary  radicalism. 

5.  To  vote  is  the  primary  duty  of  the 

patriot. 
Slogans : 

America  first. 

The  red  flag — danger. 

Visit  the  schools  to-day. 

SCHOOL    AND    TBACHEB   DAY 

Wednesday,  November  10  —  **  The 
Teacher — The  Guiding  Influence 
of  Future  America." 

1.  The  necessity  of  schools. 

2.  The  teacher  as  a  nation  builder. 

3.  The  school  influence  on  the  coming 

generation. 

4.  The  school  as  a  productive  institution. 

5.  School  needs  in  the  community. 

6.  Music  influence  upon  a  nation. 
Slogans : 

Better  trained  and  better  paid 
teachers,  more  adequate  buildings. 

Schools  are  the  nation's  greatest 
asset. 

Visit  the  schools  to-dav. 


ILLITBBACY  DAY 

Thursday,  November  20 — "Informed 
Intelligence  is  the  Foundation  of 
Representative  Government ' ' 

1.  Illiteracy  is  a  menace  to  our  Nation. 

2.  An  American's  duty  toward  the  un- 

educated. 

3.  Provide  school  opportunity  for  every 

illiterate. 

4.  Illiteracy  creates  misunderstanding. 

5.  An  illiterate  who  obtains  only  second- 

hand information  is  a  tool  of  the 
radical. 
Slogans: 

No  illiteracy  by  1930. 

Education  is  a  godly  nation's  greatest 

need. 
The  dictionary  is  the  beacon  light  to 

understanding. 
Visit  the  schools  to-day. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  DAY 

Friday,  November  21 — "Playgrounds 
and  Athletic  Fields  Mean  a  Strong 
Healthy  Nation" 

.  1.  A  playground  for  every  child. 

2.  Physical  education  and  health  habits 

for  all. 

3.  Adequate   parks   for   city.  State,  and 

Nation. 

4.  Safety  education  saves  life. 

5.  Encourage  sane  athletics  for  all. 

6.  Physical    education    is    a    character 

builder. 
Slogans: 

A  sick  body  makes  a  sick  mind. 

Athletes  all. 

Visit  the  schools  to-day. 

COMMUNITY  DAY 

Saturday,  November  22 — "Service  to 
Community,  State,  and  Nation  Is 
the  Duty  of  Bvery  Citizen" 

1.  Equality  of  opportunity  in  education 
for  every  American  boy  and  girl. 


AMONG  the  inherent,  equal 
-^^  rights  of  all  men  is  the 
right  of  knowledge,  enjoyable 
by  everyone  according  to  his 
powers.  ...  To  the  security 
and  excellence  of  the  Republic, 
education  of  men  is  an  absolute 
condition  ...  an  over-ruling 
obligation  of  the  State  to  its 
citizens. — Wzn.  F.  Vilas,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  1888- 
89. 
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2.  Better  rural  schools. 

3.  Adequate    public    library    service    for 

every  community. 

4.  A  community's  concern  for  education 

measures    its    interest    in    its    own 
future. 

5.  Good  roads  build  a  community. 
Slogans : 

Get  acquainted  with  your  neighbor. 
A  square  deal  for  the  country  boy 

and  girl. 
Children  to-day — Citizens  to-morrow. 

FOB  GOD  AND  COUNTBY  DAY 

Sunday,  November  23 — ^'Beligion, 
Morality,  and  Education  Are  Neces- 
sary for  Oood  Oovemment" 

1.  Education  in  the  home. 

2.  Education  in  the  school. 

3.  Education  in  the  church. 
Slogan:  A  godly  nation  can  not  fail. 

Ministers  of  all  denominations  are 
urged  to  preach  a  sermon  on  education, 
either  morning  or  evening.  All  com- 
munities are  urged  to  hold  mass  meetings. 
Requests  for  speakers  should  be  made  to 
the  American  Legion  posts  throughout 
the  country  for  meetings  during  this 
week. 

More  California  Schools  Taking  up 
Biology 

Biology,  according  to  a  study  of  science 
in  California  reported  in  the  University 
High  School  Journal,  has  made  rapid 
development  in  that  State  within  the  past 
few  years.  In  1907-8  biology  appeared 
in  only  two  high  schools.  In  1922-23  it 
was  given  in  59.5  per  cent  of  the  schools 
and  is  still  on  the  increase.  General 
science,  more  evenly  distributed  than  any 
other  science  except  physics  and  chem- 
istry, appears  in  96.4  per  cent  of  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,000  or  over. 

New   Zealand    University    Rejects 
Accrediting  System 

A  plan  for  admitting  graduates  of 
accredited  secondary  schools  without 
examination  was  recently  rejected  at  the 
** session"  of  New  Zealand  University. 
The  proposed  reform  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  professors,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  given  was  that  Harvard  and 
other  great  American  universities  refuse  to 
accept  the  plan. 

Wyoming  farm  p>eople  of  all  ages 
attended  evening  agricultural  classes  last 
winter.  Short  intensive  courses  were 
given  in  dairying  and  poultry  raising  in 
which  vocational  agricultural  depart- 
ments of  the  local  high  schools  cooperated. 
People  in  all  sections  where  schools  were 
held  are  interested  in  similar  work  for 
next  year. 
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Some  Educational  Features  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines 

Organized  Primarily  for  Scientific  Research,  Circumstances 

Have  Imposed  Duties  Distinctly  Educational.    Direct  Co- 

operation  with   Universities,    Mine  Safety  Cars 

By  H.  FOSTTER  BAIN 
Diredof  Bureau  of  Mines 


THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  that 
branch  of  Uncle  Sam's  big  gov- 
ernmental organization  which  de- 
votes its  energies  to  the  betterment  of 
conditions  in  the  Nation's  far-reaching 
mineral  industries,  is  in  reality  an  active 
educational  institu- 
tion, instructing 
annually  15,000  to 
20,000  persons  in 
first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured and  mine  res- 
cue work,  and  con- 
ferring certificates  of 
proficiency  on  per- 
sons who  successfully 
pass  prescribed  ex- 
aminations. 

Although  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  was 
H.Foster  Bain  organized  primarily 
for  conducting  scientific  research  for 
increasing  safety  and  eflBciency  in  the 
mining,  treatment,  and  utilization  of 
the  numerous  mineral  materials,  force 
of  circumstances  has  imposed  upon  the 
bureau  many  distinctively  educational 
duties.  The  mere  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  in  a  Nation 
whose  mineral  production  amounts  to 
from  four  to  seven  billions  of  dollars  in  a 
year,  and  leads  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  great  basic  minerals,  such  as 
coal,  iron,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc,  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  veri- 
table flood  of  requests  for  information — 
what  these  minerals  are  like,  how  they  are 
mined,  what  they  are  good  for,  and  how 
best  to  make  use  of  them.  This  has 
developed  until  the  information  service 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  receives  every 
year  more  than  100,000  letters  asking  for 
information  and  publications. 

The  results  of  the  scientific  findings  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  made  available 
to  the  public  in  its  publications,  which 
number  some  1,500  or  more  reports,  and 
the  distribution  of  them  often  approximates 
a  million  copies  yearly.  Necessarily  most 
of  the  bureau's  publications  are  written 
in  scientific  phraseology  and  are  technical 
in  nature.  The  bureau 's  scope  of  activi- 
ties is,  however,  much  wider.  Its  field  of 
investigations  includes  not  only  the  safe 
and  efficient  mining  of  minerals,  but  also 


their  utilization;  and  this  gives  to  many 
of  the  publications  a  considerable  degree 
of  popular  educational  interest.  Thus, 
in  connection  with  its  studies  in  the  tech- 
nology of  mineral  fuels,  the  bureau  has 
issued  a  number  of  popular  reports  relat- 
ing to  the  economical  and  efficient  use  of 
coal  in  househeating  furnaces;  the  use  of 
natural  gas  in  kitchen  ranges;  efficiency 
in  the  operation  of  automobile  engines; 
and  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance 
in  cities.  The  bureau  has  published  bul- 
letins relating  to  safety  in  handling  gaso- 
line; the  hazard  of  operating  automobile 
engines  in  closed  garages;  the  danger  of 
using  improperly  made  and  improperly 
connected  natural  gas  heaters;  sanitation, 
housing,  and  disease  prevention  in  mining 
communities  and  oil  camps;  and  the  safe 
and  proper  use  of  explosives. 


erals  contain  much  of  popular  interest. 
Some  of  these  publications  have  circulated 
beyond  the  100,000  mark,  and  a  number 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  in- 
struction in  graded  and  high  schools. 

Out  in  the  mountain  valleys,  and 
under  the  prairies  where  the  million 
miners  of  the  United  States  toil  in  the 
depths  day  by  day  that  the  Nation  may 
liave  the  minerals  essential  to  make  its 
wheels  go  round,  literally  thousands  of 
miners  spend  hours  nightly  in  the  study 
of  the  bureau's  simply  written  miners' 
circulars,  which  contain  information  de- 
signed to  render  more  safe  the  working 
conditions  under  which  those  men  earn 
their  daily  bread. 

The  publications  of  the  bureau  are 
listed  in  catalogues  which  are  obtainable 
on  request.  Descriptive  lists  of  new 
publications  are  mailed  from  time  to 
time  without  charge  to  anyone  who 
requests  them.  Something  like  100,000 
names  are  at  present  upon  this  mailing 
list,  many  thousands  of  whom  are  con- 
nected with  educational  institutions. 

Another  educational  medium  employed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  the  industrial 
motion-picture  film.  These  films,  which 
are  prepared  in  cooperation  with  promi- 
nent industrial  concerns,  illustrate  vividly 
and  graphically  the  production,  prepara- 
tion, and  utilization  of  the  several  min- 
erals and  their  commercial  by-products. 


First-aid  team  at  Winterquarters,  Utah 


The  bureau's  ''Manual  of  First  Aid 
Instruction  for  Miners"  and  its  "Chart 
on  Resuscitation  from  Gas  Asphyxiation, 
Drowning,  and  Electric  Shock"  have 
attained  very  large  circulation.  Many  of 
the  bureau 's  publications  relating  directly 
to  the  technology  of  the  different  min- 


The  films  are  available  for  presentation 
before  school  and  other  audiences  free 
of  charge,  except  that  it  is  asked  that 
transportation  both  ways  be  paid  by  the 
exhibitor. 

Distribution  of  the  films  is  made  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  experiment  station 
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at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  from  various 
State  distribution  centers,  most  of  which 
are  the  bureaus  of  visual  education  of 
colleges  and  universities.  The  bureau 
now  has  more  than  300  sets  of  films  in 
circulation,  which  are  valued  at  more 
than    half    a    million    dollars.     Typical 


other  institutions  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
cooperates  in  giving  special  mining 
courses. 

Graduate  fellowships  in  mining,  metal- 
lurgical, and  chemical  research  have  been 
offered  for  some  years  past  by  various 
institutions    of   learning,    in   cooperation 


Experiment  station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh 


subjects  covered  are:  The  World's  Strug- 
gle for  Oil,  the  Story  of  Steel,  the  Story 
of  Natural  Gas,  the  Story  of  Sulphur, 
the  Story  of  Coal,  the  Story  of  Asbestos. 
Diuing  the  past  fiscal  year  these  motion 
pictures  were  shown  in  48  States  and 
Alaska  to  2,567  audiences,  with  a  total 
of  more  than  693,000  persons.  lists  of 
motion-picture  films  available  for  distri- 
bution may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  At  its  Pitts- 
burgh station  the  bureau  also  has  avail- 
able for  distribution  a  considerable 
number  of  lantern  slides  illustrating 
the  mineral  industries. 

Of  the  bureau's  14  mining  experiment 
stations  in  the  different  mining  fields  of 
the  country,  11  are  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  mining  or  metallurgical 
departments  of  universities.  These  are 
the  Pacific  experiment  station  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  the 
southern  experiment  station  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa;  the 
ceramic  experiment  station  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus;  the  north  central 
experiment  station  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  the  nonmetallic 
mineral  station  at  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.;  the  rare  and  precious 
metals  station  at  the  University  of  Nevada, 
Reno;  the  intermountaih  experiment  sta- 
tion at  the  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City;  the  northwest  exx>eriment  station  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle; 
the  Mississippi  Valley  experiment  station 
at  the  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Met- 
allurgy, Rolla;  the  southwest  experiment 
station  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson;  and  the  central  district  experi- 
ment station  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  The  Moscow  (Idaho)  field 
office  cooperates  with  the  University  of 
Idaho.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  cooperating  closely  with  the 
Carnegie    Institute    of    Technology.     At 


with  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  purpose 
of  these  fellowships  is  to  undertake  the 
solution  of  problems  studied  by  the 
bureau  that  are  of  especial  importance  to 
the  regions  in  which  the  institutions  are 
located.  They  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  qualified  young  men  to  be- 
come experts  in  the  fields  of  mining,  met- 
allurgy, and  chemical  technology,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  for  highly  technical 
work  in  these  fields. 


A  unique  feature  of  the  bureau's  gen- 
eral educational  program  is  the  work  of  the 
10  mine  safety  cars,  the  crews  of  which  are 
constantly  engaged  in  giving  first-aid-to- 
the-injured  and  mine-rescue  training  to 
miners.  Not  only  are  the  miners  trained, 
but  the  first-aid  instruction  is  given  also  to 
their  wives  and  children,  to  the  pupils  of 
the  schools,  and  to  other  interested  per- 
sons residing  in  the  community.  By  this 
system  scores  of  persons  skilled  in  first-aid 
methods  are  always  available  in  a  mining 
community  in  time  of  mine  disaster  or 
other  emergency,  and  it  is  of  record  that 
many  lives  have  thus  been  saved.  This 
training  has  been  given  by  Bureau  of 
Mines  men  to  entire  classes  in  mining 
engineering  at  various  universities.  Many 
nonmining  industries,  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  first-aid  training,  have  had 
their  employees  take  the  bureau's  course. 
The  police  and  fire  departments  of  many 
cities  and  the  employees  of  telephone 
companies,  railroads,  etc.,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  training.  In  the  past 
fiscal  year  practically  15,000  persons  were 
given  the  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  train- 
ing, and  a  total  of  115,000  persons  have  to 
date  taken  these  courses. 

Another  innovation  in  the  "selling"  of 
scientific  information  is  the  work  of  the 
bureau's  laboratory  car  "Holmes,"  named 


Interior  of  mine  rescue  car 


For  the  college  year  1924-25  the  follow- 
ing institutions  offer  such  fellowships: 
University  of  Alabama,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  University  of  Arizona, 
University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Utah,  University  of 
Washington,  University  of  Idaho. 


in  honor  of  the  first  director  of  the  bureau. 
This  car  has  been  sent  to  various  brick- 
making  and  other  clay-working  plants, 
where  practical  demonstrations  in  fuel- 
efficiency  methods  are  given  to  the 
employees  of  the  plants  by  the  bureau's 
fuel  engineers. 
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Elducational  Features  of  the  Freedmen*s  Hospital 

Once  an  Asylum  for  "Contrabands,"  Now  a  Prime  Factor  in 

Training    Colored    Physicians    and    a    Center    for     Diffusing 

Knowledge  of  Hygiene  Among  a  People  in  Sore  Need  of  It 

By  WILLIAM  A.  WARFIELD.  M.  D. 
Surgwn-in-Chief  Freedmcns  Hospital 


DURING    the    closing  years    of  the 
Civil  War  great  numbers  of  the 
freed   people,   or   "contrabands," 
as  they  were  caUed,  came  to  Washington. 
Many  who  were  aged  and  infirm  became 
sick  and  without  means,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  meas- 
ures for  their  care. 
At  first   temporary 
quarters  and  camps 
were  established  at 
different  sections  of 
the    city.      Finally 
the     Freedmen's 
Hospital  and   Asy- 
lum was  established. 
While   it   was    not 
w.  A.  Warfleld,  M.  D.      limited    to   any 
special  class,  it  be- 
came essentially  the  poor  man's  retreat. 
Later,  Howard  University  Medical  School 
began,  in  a  very  limited  way,  to  make 
use  of  its  wards  for  the  benefit  of  medical 
students. 

It  was  not  until  1894,  however,  that  the 
hospital  began  to  emerge  from  its  poor- 
house  features  and  to  develop  along  edu- 
cational lines.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  the  interne  system  was  adopted  and 
a  training  school  for  nurses  was  estab- 
lished. 

In  1908  the  new  hospital  buildings  were 
occupied  and  the  service  organized  on  a 
modern  basis  with  up-to-date  equipment, 
thus  placing  in  reach  of  not  only  the 
young  colored  medical  graduates  and  the 
student  nurses  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunities but  also  the  physicians  of  this 
city,  who  constituted  the  visiting  staff. 

The  hospital  comprises  now  an  area  of 
four  city  blocks  in  buildings  and  grounds, 
between  Fourth  and  Sixth  Streets  and  W 
and  CoUege  Streets,  with  Howard  Uni- 
versity in  the  background.  The  hospital 
has  cared  for  120,055  bed  patients  since 
1875,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1923 
has  treated  8,492  patients  in  the  outdoor 
clinics. 

The  visiting  staff  comprises  69  persons 
who  have  arrived  or  are  about  to  arrive 
in  the  field  of  medicine.  In  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  students  in  the 
Howard  Medical  School.  Here  they  re- 
ceived, in  their  early  training,  the  direct 
benefits  of  the  clinical  material  afforded 
by  the  hospital.     Many  served  an  intern- 


ship in  the  hospital.  Subsequent  to  in- 
ternship those  appointed  to  the  visiting 
staff  have  selected  their  respective  fields, 
and  have  found  the  hospital  their  greatest 
instructor. 

The  internes  are  the  immediate  aids 
to  the  visiting  staff.  Some  of  these  men 
have  graduated  from  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  and  others  from 
distant  schools  are  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  the  actual  practice  of  medi- 
cine. They  are  raw  recruits  in  medicine. 
They  have  received  degrees,  but  are 
certainly  not  prepared  to  render  the 
highest  service  to  the  communities  that 
have  offered  their  education.  It  becomes 
a  part  of  our  program  to  train  them  for 
efficiency.  From  them  surgeons,  in- 
ternists, trained  men  in  tuberculosis, 
pediatrics,  and  other  branches  of  medicine 
are  developed.  When  they  have  com- 
pleted their  internship,  some  spend  one 
year  or  more  in  their  special  fields  at 
Freedmen's. 

The  program  of  medical  education 
here  is  not  limited  to  the  undergraduate 
student,  but  is  extended  to  the  post 
graduate  as  well.  Each  year  men  who 
have  toiled  in  various  conamunities 
journey  here  for  a  six  weeks'  course  of 
study.  The  hospital  has  returned  them 
to  their  communities,  all  the  better  for 
their  work  here. 

The  department  of  nurse  training, 
carr)dng  out  its  part  in  the  program, 
gives  to  young  women  theoretical  in- 
struction as  a  stepping  stone.     Hygiene, 


T  BELIEVE  that  it  is  the  primary 
duty  of  States  to  supply  free  public 
schools  for  the  children  in  their  bor- 
ders, and  that  much  should  be  sacri- 
ficed and  endured  by  these  communi- 
ties for  this  purpose.  .  .  .  An  educated 
conmiunity  will  demand,  and  will  in 
some  way  obtain,  suitable  educational 
facilities  for  all  classes  of  children  with- 
in its  borders;  but  an  ignorant  com- 
munity neither  knows  nor  believes  in 
their  education;  it  has  not  thought; 
it  suffers  daily  and  hourly  by  evils 
— social,  commercial,  and  moral — for 
which  it  has  no  remedy  and  from 
which  it  has  no  refuge. — Henry  M. 
Teller,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
1882-1885, 


recognition  of  the  needs  of  patients,  and 
the  administration  of  these  needs  are 
taught.  The  visiting  staff  renders  its 
service  to  the  young  women  in  the  class- 
room. Then  comes  actual  bedside  in- 
struction, and  they  are  taught  the  art  of 
nursing.  Upon  graduation,  they  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  Nurse  Training  Associa- 
tion. In  this  community  their  work  is 
carried  on  as  practicing  nurses.  Their 
services  are  often  required  in  hospitals 
as    superintendents    and    head     nurses. 

In  rendering  service  to  the  great  masses 
of  people,  the  educational  program  of 
Freedmen's  Hospital  has  its  greatest  task 
and  response.  In  its  earliest  days  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  was  an  asylum.  The 
care  of  the  sick  gradually  grew  out  of  the 
asylum  feature.  The  clinics  for  visiting 
patients  have  now  a  scope  unlimited  and 
duty  in  keeping  with  it.  These  clinics 
are  so  divided  that  all  diseases  are  covered. 
Poor  economic  and  hygienic  conditions 
are  as  much  responsible  for  disease  as 
"social  susceptibility,*'  if  not  more  so. 
The  hospital  has  advised  these  patients 
as  to  hygiene  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves and  the  other  members  of  their 
families.  The  emergency  dressing  sta- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  handled  1,225 
accident  cases,  without  regard  for  race  or 
creed.  These  cases  after  treatment  are 
advised  for  further  care,  many  of  them 
being  admitted  to  the  hospital. 

Vaccine  and  serum  therapy  is  a  feature 
in  the  program  for  the  benefit  of  school 
children.  Vaccinations,  parathyroid  in- 
oculations, Schick  tests,  and  tuberculin 
tests  are  means  of  conserving  child 
health  and  of  insuring  a  higher  health 
eflBciency.  The  laboratory  and  the  X-ray 
departments  are  necessary  adjuncts  in 
the  confirmation  of  early  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  etc.;  local  infections 
of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat  are  recognized 
in  the  children  as  well  as  adults,  and  are 
referred  to  the  various  indoor  services  for 
correction. 

These  problems  are  visible  ones,  but  the 
hospital's  activity  has  gone  to  the  realm 
of  the  invisible.  Through  the  prenatal 
clinics,  it  has  attempted  to  handle  a 
diflBcult  problem.  From  the  time  of  con- 
ception to  the  time  of  the  birth,  the 
mother  is  guarded  and  personal  hygiene, 
exercise,  and  laboratory  results  are  eagerly 
watched.  In  this  way  the  maximum 
care  given  results  in  better  babies.  To 
further  this,  the  children's  clinic  begins 
the  problem  after  birth  and  carries  it  to 
the  twelfth  year.  The  parents  are 
happier  and  healthier,  the  new  born, 
despite  home  environments,  is  developed 
into  a  healthy  normal  being.  Truly 
then,  the  educational  activity  of  the 
hospital  embraces  every  opportunity  to 
justify  its  existence. 
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Bureau  of  Information  on  the  World's  Greatest 

Mineral  Storehouse 

Geological  Survey  Studies  Every  Pari  of  the  Earth's  Crust  Within  the  Borders  of  the  United  States.    Its  Maps  and 
Reports  are  Indispensable  to  Map  Makers,  Engineers,  Miners,  and  Scientists,  and  Are  of  Interest  to  Everybody. 

Statistics  Prove  Field  Investigators  are  Good  Walters 

By  GUY  ELLIOTT  MITCHELL.  Chief  Executive  Division,  Geological  Survey 


ON    THE    last    day    of    May    the 
Geological   Survey  published  its 
three    thousand   three    hundred 
and  forty-ninth  topographic  map,  a  fact 
signifying  that  during  the  past  forty-odd 
years  this  branch  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  been 
making  many  field 
topographic    surveys 
and    engraving    and 
printing  the  resulting 
topographic  maps. 
This  bureau  has  pub- 
lished and  sold  about 
fifteen  million  copies 
of  its  topographic 
maps. 

But  this  is  engineer- 

George  Otto  Smith.        '"K  ^°^'  {«"  '^"^ 
Director  say.      vV  hat  has  map 

making  or  any  other  work  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  to  do  with  education?  A  lit- 
tle study  of  the  work  of  this  bureau  will 
show  that  every  phase  of  its  activity  is 
educational  and  that  its  motto  might  well 
be,  like  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, "For  the  increase  and  difiFusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,"  and  "men,"  of 
course,  includes  also  the  women  and  boys 
and  girls  of  the  United  States. 

Naturally,  the  Geological  Survey  makes 
geological  investigations,  but  these  form 
only  one  part  of  its  activities;  it  does 
topographic  mapping,  investigates  the 
surface  and  underground  waters  of  the 
United  States,  does  much  chemical  work 
in  its  Washington  oflSce,  makes  searches 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Alaska  for 
deposits  of  useful  and  precious  metals  and 
minerals,  and  compiles  statistics  obtained 
directly  from  every  mineral  producer  in 
the  United  States  to  make  a  report  which 
is  an  annual  encyclopedia  of  the  mineral 
industry.  Though  some  of  these  activ- 
ities consist  of  engineering  work,  others 
are  purely  scientific,  and  still  others  are 
statistical;  yet  they  all  yield  distinct  con- 
tributions to  human  knowledge  and,  in- 
deed, many  of  them  touch  very  closely 
the  everyday  routine  of  a  great  many 
people  throughout  the  country. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  topo- 
graphic mapping.  Every  year  some  12,- 
000  square  miles  of  the  surface  of  the 
United  States  is  topographically  mapped 


by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  most  of  the 
maps  are  published  on  a  scale  of  1  mile  to 
i  inch,  each  representing  an  area  of  about 
225  square  miles.  This  is  a  large  scale, 
as  maps  go — a  map  of  the  whole  United 
States  on  this  scale  would  cover  about  an 
acre — and  each  map  is  so  accurate  and  so 
detailed  that  it  shows  almost  everything 
that  can  be  seen  on  the  ground.  Every 
railroad,  highway,  bridge,  canal,  town, 
and  even  every  individual  farmhouse  is 
shown  in  black  on  these  maps  in  its  exact 
relation  to  everything  else  on  the  map; 
all  streams  and  lakes  are  shown  in  blue, 
and  the  topography  itself — that  is,  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  country,  the  moun- 
tain peaks,  valleys,  slopes,  and  swales — 
are  indicated  by  brown  contour  lines. 
So  the  map  itself  is  really  a  good  picture 


altitude  of  any  part  of  the  country  mapped 
may  be  found.  You  can  determine  not 
only  the  height  above  sea  level  of  every 
town,  crossroad,  or  bridge  but  that  of 
every  mountain  peak  or  knoll  or  any  part 
of  their  slopes.  You  can  trace  down- 
stream any  river  or  creek  and  determine 
its  fall  in  any  part  of  its  course. 

All  privately  published  maps — road 
maps,  route  maps,  etc. — are  based  on  the 
Geological  Survey 's  topographic  maps,  so 
far  as  these  have  been  printed;  and  the 
careful  student  of  such  maps  can  discover 
that  where  new  roads  or  other  changes 
have  made  the  Survey  maps  no  longer 
accurate  the  privately  published  map  is 
ordinarily  wrong.  The  railroad  engineer 
who  uses  these  maps  need  not  run  trial 
lines;  he  can  spread  out  a  topographic 


A  topographic  engineer  at  the  highest  point  in  the  United  States,  the  top  of  Mount  Whitney 


of  a  colored  model,  and  a  model,  of  course, 
is  a  replica  in  miniature  of  the  country  it 
represents. 

These  maps  are  not  only  vital  to  all 
engineering  projects,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  smallest,  but  are  of  almost  equal  in- 
terest to  every  one — man  or  woman,  boy 
or  girl — who  may  hike  through  the  coun- 
try, automobile  across  it,  or  go  hunting 
and  fishing  in  its  wild  places.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  these  maps 
consists  of  the  contour  lines,  by  which  the 


map  on  his  table  and  lay  out  his  route. 
The  irrigation  engineer  pan  pick  out  his 
reservoir  sites;  the  contour  lines  will  show 
him  the  location  and  capacity  of  his  reser- 
voirs and  his  tentative  dam  sites.  The 
farmer  can  plan  his  small  drainage  project 
with  confidence.  The  geologist  or  the 
soil  surveyor  can  plat  on  his  map  the  ore 
deposits  that  he  is  investigating  or  that 
he  has  discovered  or  the  character  of 
soil  that  he  finds.  The  hiker  can  lose 
himself  in  the  mountains  and  then,  with 
249 
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the  topographic  map  as  a  guide,  can  find 
himself  again. 

It  costs  the  Government  $4,000  or 
$5,000,  or  for  some  areas  possibly  $10,000, 
to  survey  one  of  these  quadrangles,  which 
includes  a  couple  of  hundred  square 
miles,  and  in  addition  there  is  the  cost  of 


A  Oovernment  geologist  in  the  field 

engraving  the  copper  plates  from  which 
the  maps  are  printed;  yet  the  finished 
product  is  sold  at  a  price  that  covers 
only  about  the  cost  of  paper  and  printings 
that  is,  10  cents  a  map,  or  6  cents  if 
ordered  in  wholesale  lots. 

About  43  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
has  now  been  topographically  mapped — 
the  more  thickly  populated  areas — and 
to  map  this  much  of  the  country  the 
topographic  engineers  of  the  Geological 
Survey  have  tramped  about  9,000,000 
miles,  for  the  average  amount  of  walking 
required  varies  from  5  miles  for  every 
square  mile  surveyed  in  ordinary  country 
to  10  or  more  miles  in  rough  country. 

The  study  of  the  surface  and  under- 
ground waters  of  the  country  is  another 
very  practical  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  work  that  is  educational  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Winter  and  sum- 
mer, rain  or  shine,  during  chinook  and 
blizzard,  the  work  of  the  hydraulic  engi- 
neers is  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
countrv.     Thev  are  the  men  who  measure 


the  flow  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
If  you  are  trying  to  learn  all  the  eccen- 
tricities as  well  as  the  normal  flow  of  a 
river,  you  must  measure  it  every  day  in 
the  year,  because  one  month  it  may  be  a 
raging  torrent  40  feet  deep  and  the  next 
month  you  may  be  able  to  wade  across  it. 
Moreover,  the  engineer  who  is  making  a 
report  involving  the  expenditure  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  canals  on  this  river 
will  want  to  know  how  the  river  has  acted 
every  day  in  the  year,  not  only  for  one 
year,  but  for  a  term  of  years,  perhaps  10 
or  even  20  years,  because  just  as  one 
year  or  series  of  years  may  be  dry  or  wet 
years,  so  the  river  will  have  a  large  or 
small  or  medium  flow.  • 

Flow  of  Wider  Computed  Accurately 
These  measurements  are  made  by  what 
are  known  as  electric  current  meters. 
The  engineer  first  makes  a  survey  of  the 
river  bottom,  determining  its  depths  at 
intervals,  say,  5  feet  apart.  Then  he 
drops  his  current  meter  into  the  river  at 
5-foot  intervals,  and  as  he  knows  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  river  he  is  able 
to  compute  the  amount  of  its  flow  at  that 
time  and  place.  Thus  for  many  years 
we  have  records  of  the  flow  of  some  of 
our  large  rivers,  showing  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  flowing  down  their 
channels.  From  this  information  the 
value  of  a  stream  for  irrigation  or  for 
power  may  be  computed  to  a  nicety ;  and 
even  the  height  and  width  of  its  dangerous 
floods,  the  capacity  of  its  channel  for 
drainage,  and  its  value  for  municipal 
water  supply  may  be  studied  intelli- 
gently. 

To  measure  rivers  in  this  way  the  hy- 
draulic engineers  employ  various  devices. 
Some  shallow  streams  they  wade  across, 
dropping  their  electric  meters  at  intervals 
and  recording  the  flow.  At  some  places 
they  make  measurements  from  bridges, 
and  where  there  are  no  bridges  they 
stretch  across  the  rivers  wire  cables  carry- 
ing movable  cages  or  cars,  in  which  they 
sit,  using  their  electric  meters  in  the  same 
way  as  from  the  bridges.  In  the  northern 
sections  of  the  country  they  cut  holes  in 
the  ice  at  intervals  of  5  or  10  feet  all  the 
way  across  the  stream,  and  in  this  way 
they  make  their  measurements  through- 
out the  winter. 

Modern  Magic  In  Locating  Underground  Streams 
The  underground-water  geologist  is  an 
up-to-date  wizard.  Several  hundred 
years  ago  he  might  have  been  burned  at 
the  stake  for  practicing  black  magic. 
He  appears  to  be  able  to  look  down  into 
the  ground  to  depths  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet  and  tell  you  confidently 
whether  there  is  water  there  or  not,  yet 
he  does  not  use  a  witch-hazel  divining 
wand.  How  he  does  it  is  too  long  a 
story  to  tell,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  he  does; 


and  the  Geological  Survey  has  hundreds  of 
maps  showing  the  depth  at  w^hich  water 
will  be  found  underground  and  indicating 
whether  it  must  be  pumped  or  whether  it 
will  yield  an  artesian  flow. 

A  little  side  line  of  the  work  of  Uncle 
Sam's  water  men  has  been  a  survey  of  the 
driest,  hottest,  and  least  explored  parts 
of  the  desert  regions  of  the  Southw^est,  a 
work  of  the  greatest  educational  value  to 
the  region  and  one  of  no  little  human 
interest.  This  work  has  made  the  desert 
relatively  safe.  About  60,000  square 
miles  of  the  driest  part  of  our  Great 
American  Desert  has  been  sign  posted  to 
direct  travelers  to  springs  and  water 
holes.  This  has  greatly  reduced  the 
dangers  of  desert  travel. 

How  do  the  geologists  add  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge  by  their  geologic 
maps?     Of   what    use   are   those   maps? 


Measuring  the  flow  of  a  stream  in  winter 

They  are  applied  to  many  uses.  Maps 
of  areas  that  include  pools  of  oil  and 
natural  gas  show  the  lay  of  the  rocks 
deep  below  the  surface,  the  places  at 
which  drilling  is  most  likely  to  produce 
oil  wells,  and  the  depths  at  which  the 
oil  will  be  struck.  Maps  of  coal  land 
show  what  areas  are  imderlain  by  coal  and 
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A  section  of  the  library  of  the  Oeological  Survey 


the  depth  of  the  coal  below  the  surface. 
Geologists  learn  so  much  about  the  rock 
strata  thousands  of  feet  below  the  sur- 
face that  many  of  their  coal  reports,  for 
instance,  state  the  tonnage  of  coal  to 
the  acre  for  given  areas;  and  maps  of 
many  mining  districts  show  the  locality 
most  favorable  for  prospecting  for  ore 
deposits.  Where  the  geologist  leaves  oflf 
the  prospector  and  the  mining  engineer 
take  hold,  and  in  examining  and  apprais- 
ing a  mineral  property  the  mining  engineer 
first  asks  for  the  map  and  report  of  the 
Government  geologist. 

The  Geological  Survey  has  thus  mapped 
and  reported  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska,  showing  the  location  of  coal  beds, 
phosphate  beds,  iron  ores,  gold-bearing 
rocks  and  placers,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  bearing  rocks,  limestone,  marble, 
granite,  and  slate — in  fact,  every  kind  of 
precious  and  useful  mineral,  from  rare 
minerals,  such  as  radium  ores  and  gem- 
bearing  formations,  to  deposits  of  common 
brick  clay.  So  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive has  been  the  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey  that  it  has  been  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  reserve  supply  of  some  of  the 
minerals  in  the  ground,  both  in  local 
deposits  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Our  total  known  coal  reserve,  for  in- 
stance, is  estimated  at  3,500  billion  tons 
or  about  7,000  times  as  much  as  is  mined 
in  a  year;  and  our  known  highgrade  iron 
ore  reserve  is  estimated  at  7J  billion 
tons,  or  about  250  times  as  much  as  is 
mined  in  an  average  year. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  the  bureau  of 
information      concerning     Uncle     Sam's 


mineral  storehouse,  the  greatest  mineral 
storehouse  in  the  world. 

The  chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey 
works  hand  in  hand  with  the  geologist 
and  the  water  engineer.  He  analyzes  a 
multitude  of  rock  specimens  and  water 
samples,  and  he  makes  important  chem- 
ical and  mineral  studies,  many  of  them 
too  difficult  to  describe  briefly. 

The  results  of  all  this  work  of  the 
Geological  Survey  are  avialable  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
topographic  maps  and  numerous  reports, 
ranging  from  two-page  pamphlets  to 
large  volumes.  All  the  publications  are 
issued  in  small  free  editions,  and  when 
these  are  exhausted  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments at  prices  representing  the  cost  of 
printing.  An  important  feature  of  the 
Survey's  work  is  the  free  distribution 
of  the  reports  and  maps  to  several  hundred 
of  the  principal  libraries  of  the  United 
States. 

Reaprocal  Relations  Proposed  for 

Mexico  and  Brazil 

The  National  University  of  Mexico 
City  has  proposed  to  the  University  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  that  a  course  in  the 
Castilian  tongue  upon  the  geography, 
history,  and  literature  of  Mexico  be 
instituted  in  the  latter  university,  and 
that  a  similar  course  be  arranged  in 
Portuguese  with  reference  to  Brazil  in 
the  National  University  of  Mexico.  The 
Brazilian  Government,  through  its  Minis- 
try of  Justice,  is  considering  the  pro- 
posal.— E.  V.  Morgan  J  American  amhas- 
sador  to  Brazil, 
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Fellowship  for  British  Student 
in  America 

American  Living  in  London  Fosters  Study 

of  Irdemational  Problems.    Must  Attend 

Institution  in  Middle  West 

f^O  FOSTER  a  better  understanding  in 
•*•  Great  Britain  of  social  conditions 
and  currents  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States  and  to  establish  friendly  contacts 
between  the  two  countries,  a  fellowship 
permitting  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge to  study  for  one  year  at  any  uni- 
versity in  the  Middle  Western  region  of 
the  United  States  has  been  founded  by 
Claren^  GraflF,  an  American  living  in 
London.  This  fellowship  will  be  awarded 
to  a  man  who  expects  to  enter  upon  a 
career  which  will  bring  him  in  contact 
with  a  large  and  varied  public.  It  must 
be  clear  that  the  successful  candidate  is 
genuinely  interested  in  international  prob- 
lems, especially  those  arising  from  the 
relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire,  and  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  United  States  has 
reached  a  point  at  which  a  period  of 
residence,  study,  and  observation  in  this 
country  wiU  be  a  profitable  supplement  to 
his  education.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  candidates  whose  training  and  in- 
terests are  humanitarian  rather  than 
commercial  or  narrowly  scientific. 

The  winner  of  the  feUowship  will  be 
elected  by  the  founder  with  the  advice 
of  a  committee  consisting  of  officials  of 
the  American  University  Union  and  of 
the  Universities  Bureau  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  successful  candidate  may 
choose  any  college  or  university  in  the 
region  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
and  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
will  be  expected  to  pursue  a  definite 
course  of  study  and  to  be  a  candidate 
for  a  degree.  The  fellowship  will  carry 
a  stipend  of  250  pounds  beside  tuition 
fees.  Full  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  American  University  Union  in 
Europe,  J.  W.  Cunliflfe,  American  Sec- 
retary, Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Platoon  Plan  a  Summer-School 
Feature 

Organized  and  conducted  on  the  pla- 
toon plan,  a  demonstration  school  will 
be  conducted  at  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity summer  school,  June  17  to 
August  15,  for  the  benefit  of  junior 
and  senior  high-school  teachers. 

P.  C.  Hatton,  principal  of  the  observa- 
tion school  in  Teachers'  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Akron,  an  experienced  specialist 
in  this  plan  of  school  organization,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  school. 
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Educational  Notes  from  Czechoslovakia 


By  EMANUEL  V.  LIPPERT 
Comtnius  Institute  Prague 


A  new  order  from  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation provides  for  a  time  schedule  for 
schools  which  will  enable  out-of-town  pu- 
pils, depending  on  railway  trains,  to  ar- 
rive at  school  on  time. 

Child  Psychology  Receives  Special  Attention 

At  the  Congress  for  Child  Study  at 
Brno,  June  7  to  9,  inclusive,  considerable 
time  and  thought  will  be  devoted  io  child 
psychology  and  sexual  education.  Pa- 
thology, sociology,  and  physical  develop- 
ment were  also  given  prominent  places  on 
the  program. 

One-Fifth  the  Population  Under  Instruction 

Czechoslovakia  is  now*  giving  sys- 
tematic instruction  to  19.1  per  cent  of 
her  13,611,349  population.  She  is  main- 
taining 19,239  schools  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  2,602,722.  Of  this  number,  27,- 
580  are  students  in  the  universities  or 
other  schools  of  university  grade;  stu- 
dents in  secondary  and  teacher-prepar- 
ing schools  number  100,218;  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  industrial  schools  have  an 
aggregate  enrollment  of  218,117  students. 

Experimental  Worl(  a  Feature  in  Normal  Schoob 

Two  new  schools  for  teachers  have  re- 
cently been  established  in  Prague  and 
Brno,  Czechoslovakia.  An  institute  of  ex- 
perimental pedagogy  and  one  of  experi- 
mental psychology  are  connected  with  the 
school  at  Prague.  The  school  at  Brno 
also  has  an  institute  of  experimental  ped- 
agogy. At  both  schools  Saturday  and 
Sunday  classes  are  held  for  the  conven- 
ience of  teachers  employed  in  the  country 
schools. 

Exhibit  of  Education  to  Show  Approved  Methods 

An  exhibition  of  Slovakian  schools  will 
be  held  at  Bratislava  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  school  year  in  June.  Textbooks, 
writings  of  pupils,  samples  of  penman- 
ship and  homework,  diagrams  and  models 
made  by  pupils  or  teachers,  and  articles 
made  by  students  in  the  manual  training 
classes  will  be  exhibited.  A  model  class 
in  contrast  with  a  bad  one;  model  libraries, 
including  one  for  a  one-class  school;  model 
equipment  for  various  schools,  and  ex- 
hibits showing  hygienic  instruction  and 
care  of  children  will  be  some  of  the  at- 
tractive features  of  the  exhibition. 

Primary-School  Teachers  Study  Visual  Education 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  of 
Czechoslovak    Primary-School    Teachers 


and  the  Association  of  Czechoslovakian 
Professors,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
cinematograph  was  given  April  16  to  19. 
Illustrating  the  use  and  value  of  the 
motion  picture  for  educational  purposes, 
demonstrations  were  given  showing  spe- 
cial uses  of  films  in  different  schools. 
Instruction  was  given  in  the  operation  of 
the  motion-picture  machine  and  measures 
of  economy  suggested  in  the  care  and  use 
of  films.  About  50  teachers  attended 
these  lectures. 

Girb  in  Training  for  Home  Maying 

To  prepare  girls  for  home  making 
Czechoslovakia  has  established  what  is 
known  as  the  "family  school."  The  care 
of  babies,  food  science,  household  man- 
agement, knowledge  of  dress  materials, 
millinery,  sewing,  pedagogy,  hygiene, 
civics,  arithmetic,  physical  training,  sing- 
ing, the  Czech  language,  and  a  foreign 
language  are  included  in  the  one-year 
course.  More  advanced  courses  are  of- 
fered in  costume  designing,  embroidering, 
decorating,  and  housecrafts.  There  are 
86  such  schools  with  a  total  of  17,979 
students  enrolled.  More  than  700  girls 
are  enrolled  in  schools  for  lace  making 
and  embroidering. 

Traditional  Methods   Discarded   in   Experimental 
Schools 

That  Czechoslovakia  is  making  progress 
in  her  educational  methods  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  experimental  projects 
listed  in  a  recent  number  of  Vestnik 
Pedagogicky.  One  of  the  several  experi- 
mental classes  at  Prague  is  a  class  in  school 
hygiene  and  physical  education  with  spe- 
cial regard  to  the  child's  individual  needs. 
An  experimental  work-study  school,  co- 
educational, of  three  classes,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  school  community.  Another 
is  in  the  form  of  a  well-organized  family 
in  which  each  child  has  great  freedom  for 
independent,  individual  work.  An  experi- 
mental school  for  physically  defective 
children  is  self-governing  and  gives  free 
choice  of  work.  In  a  home  for  war 
orphans  an  experimental  school  and  work- 
room has  been  provided,  and  an  open-air 
school  has  been  established  at  Olomuc. 
A  "free  work  school"  has  been  started 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  miners  and  foun- 
dry workers  at  Kladno.  Eliminating 
Latin  for  the  first  four  years  and  making 
educational  hand  work  obligatory  is  an 
experiment  in  a  secondary  school  at 
Prague. 


Some  Features  of  Guam's  New 
School  System 

Athletic  tests  must  be  passed  success- 
fully by  pupils  in  Guam  before  they  are 
permitted  to  receive  their  eighth -grade 
diplomas.  Agriculture,  sewing,  cooking, 
and  current  events  are  also  included  in 
the  curriculum  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
Guam  pupils  may  not  graduate  from  the 
eighth  grade  until  they  have  learned  that 
they  are  of  the  people,  and  as  such  must 
interest  themselves  in  all  movements  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people;  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  become  a  vital  part  of  the 
community.  They  must  learn  politeness, 
how  to  take  proper  care  of  the  body, 
respect  for  their  superiors  and  respect 
for  the  law.  Private  and  public  schools 
are  compelled  to  use  the  same  course 
of  study,  the  same  texts,  etc. 

All  teachers  in  Guam,  regardless  of 
preparation  or  experience,  are  required 
to  attend  the  annual  summer  normal 
school  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  Medical  certificates  alone  excuse 
teachers  from  attendance.  They  receive 
full  pay  while  attending  these  normal 
sessions. 

British  Scientists  Will  Meet  In 
Toronto 

To  give  stronger  impulse  and  more 
systematic  direction  to  scientific  inquiry, 
the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  will  hold  its  ninety- 
second  annual  meeting  in  Toronto  August 
6  to  13.  Almost  concurrently  the  Inter- 
national Mathematics  Congress  will  be 
held  in  the  same  city.  More  than  430 
scientists  from  Great  Britain  have  already 
signified  their  intention  of  coming  and  a 
great  number  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  attend.  For  the 
83  years  previous  to  1920  the  average 
attendance  of  the  association  was  2,300. 

No  technical  qualification  is  required 
for  admission  to  membership  in  the 
association  nor  is  there  any  limitation 
in  respect  to  nationality.  A  preliminary 
program  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
to  the  local  secretary,  British  Asso- 
ciation, Physics  Building,  University, 
Toronto. 

A  course  in  visual  education  will  be 
given  at  the  summer  session  of  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
beginning  July  7,  and  continuing  six 
weeks.  The  course  will  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  motion  pictures  in  education. 
Chief  topics:  Film  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  exhibition;  films  available  for 
teaching  and  when,  where,  and  how  to  use 
them. 
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New  Books  in  Education 


By  JOHN   D.  WOLCOTT 
Librarian  Bureau  of  Education 


Agnew,  Walter  D.  The  administration 
of  professional  schools  for  teachers. 
Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc., 
1924.     262  p.     tables,  diagr.     8°. 

This  study  has  been  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  professional  schools  for  teachers  in  the  United 
States  are  now  passing  through  a  rapid  transition 
from  the  normal  school  stage  to  teachers'  colleges. 
After  an  historical  introduction,  current  administra- 
tive practices  in  30  of  these  growing  institutions  in 
18  states  are  discussed  with  recommendations  for 
their  improvement.  The  various  agencies  of  college 
administration  and  their  functions  are  taken  up  in 
detail.  It  is  emphasized  that  a  teachers'  college 
should  be  of  full  collegiate  grade  in  its  equipment 
and  curriculum,  and  that  faculty  and  students 
should  be  granted  adequate  participation  in  the 
policies  and  social  life  of  the  institution. 

BoBBiTT,  Franklin.  How  to  make  a 
curriculum.  Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 
Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1924]  292 
p.     12°. 

Here  are  presented  the  point  of  view  and  the 
method  of  work  employed  in  the  10-year  program 
of  curriculum  improvement  which  was  begun  two 
years  ago  by  the  teachers  and  supervisory  oflBcials 
of  Los  Angeles,  with  the  advisory  assistance  of  Prof. 
Bobbitt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  objec- 
tives here  given  for  curriculum  making  are  devised 
entirely  from  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  are 
free  from  what  the  author  regards  as  the  academic 
attitudes,  valuations,  and  traditions  often  held  by 
teachers.  This  particular  study  fits  in  well  with  the 
general  activity  in  curriculum  improvement  which 
is  now  prevalent  over  the  entire  country.  At  Los 
Angeles,  the  program  of  curriculum  improvement 
which  has  been  inaugurated  will  require  a  generation 
or  more  for  its  consummation.  It  is  believed  that 
the  general  line  of  progress  for  the  future  has  been 
accurately  forecasted,  and  that  the  exact  road  to 
be  traversed  will  open  up  step  by  step  as  develop- 
ment is  made. 

Cooper,  Homer  E.  Cost  of  training 
teachers;  a  method  of  determining  cost 
and  its  application  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York, 
inc.,  1924.     112  p.     tables,  diagrs.     8°. 

For  various  reasons  during  the  past  five  years 
there  has  been  a  persistent  demand  that  the  State 
should  redetermine  their  policy  of  teacher  training. 
This  study  is  concerned  with  those  tests  yhich 
relate  to  the  financial  part  of  a  training  policy. 
When  the  data  for  these  questions  have  been  as- 
sembled and  their  relative  importance  determined, 
it  is  possible  to  decide  upon  a  financial  policy  of 
teacher  training,  which  is  worked  out  in  this  book 
for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Coy,  Genevieve  Lenore.  The  interests, 
abilities,  and  achievements  of  a  sp)ecial 
class  for  gifted  children.  New  York 
city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, 1923.  V,  194  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  8°.  (Teachers  college,  Colum- 
bia university.  Contributions  to  edu- 
cation, no.  131.) 

A  detailed  account  is  here  Riven  of  a  class  for 
gifted  children  which  was  held  for  about  three  and 


one-half  semesters  in  Columbus,  O  Following 
the  history  of  the  class  as  a  group  with  reference  to 
activities,  tests,  interests  and  ambitions,  etc.,  are 
case  studies  of  the  individual  children,  and  an 
account  of  what  happened  to  the  boys  and  girls  after 
leaving  the  special  class.  The  final  chapter  contains 
suggestions  for  further  experimentation  in  the  field 
of  the  education  of  the  gifted.  A  full  bibliography 
of  the  subject  is  included. 

Edmonson,  J.  B.,  and  Lewis,  Erwin  E. 
Problems  in  the  administration  of  a 
school  system.  Bloomington,  111.,  Public 
school  publishing  company  [1924]  94 
leaves.     4®. 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  practical  prob- 
lems in  school  administration  for  the  use  of  students, 
preceded  by  suggestions  to  the  student  and  a  list  of 
selected  books  and  bulletins  on  the  subject. 

Irwin,  Elisabeth  A.,  and  Marks, 
Louis  A.  Fitting  the  school  to  the 
child;  an  experiment  in  public  educa- 
tion. New  York,  The  Macmillan  com- 
pany, 1924.  XX  vi,  339  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  8°.  (Experimental  education 
series,  ed.  by  M.  V.  O'Shea.) 

This  is  the  story  of  the  grading  of  children  In 
Public  school  no.  64,  Manhattan,  one  of  New  York 
city's  largest  public  schools,  an  experiment  carried 
on  by  the  Public  education  association  of  that  city 
in  cooperation  with  the  school  authorities.  Finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  work  was  received  from  the 
Commonwealth  fund.  The  first  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain, as  accurately  as  possible  with  existing  measure- 
ments, the  mental  and  phsrsical  capacities  of  the 
children  as  they  entered  school.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information  and  of  supplementary  data  regarding 
the  forces  which  were  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
children,  in  and  out  of  school,  an  effort  was  made  to 
adapt  educational  experiences  to  individual  needs. 
The  school  concerned  Is  situated  on  the  lower  east 
side  of  New  York,  and  the  children,  mainly  of  foreign 
parentage,  come  from  a  tsrpical  tenement  district  of 
Manhattan.  The  life  and  work  of  this  school  were 
transformed  as  a  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
psychological  methods  employed  in  the  investigation, 
which  casts  light  on  the  general  problem  of  adapting 
instruction  to  individual  abilities  and  requirements. 

Kandel,  I.  L.,  ed.  Twenty-five  years  of 
American  education;  collected  essays, 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1924.     xvi,  469  p.     8°. 

A  number  of  former  students  of  Prof.  Paul  Monroe 
have  joined  in  contributing  to  this  volume  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  completion  of  25  years  of  service  at 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  These  essays 
summarize  the  achievements  in  American  education 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century,  and  are 
written  by  specialists  in  their  respective  subjects. 
The  principal  aspects  of  educational  development 
are  covered,  including  educational  philosophy  and 
psychology,  tests  and  measurements,  method,  ad- 
ministration, finance,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
vocational  education;  also  the  eductition  of  women, 
exceptional  children,  and  the  negro.  President 
Henry  Suzzallo  contributes  the  introduction,  which 
is  a  personal  appreciation  of  Paul  Monroe  and  his 
services  to  education. 

MacPhail,  Andrew  Hamilton.  The  in- 
telligence of  college  students.     A  study 


of  intelligence  as  a  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion, retention,  and  guidance  of  college 
students:  based  on  investigations  made 
at  many  different  institutions  and  at 
Brown  university  in  particular.  Balti- 
more, Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1924. 
176  p.     tables,  forms.     8°. 

The  great  number  of  students  pressing  into  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  recent  years  made  neces- 
sary a  revision  of  the  standards  for  admission  to  these 
Institutions.  This  book  presents  a  survey  of  current 
practice  in  methods  of  admission  to  colleges  and 
universities  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  in- 
telligence examinations,  and  a  critical  study  of 
criteria  of  admission  and  retention  at  Brown  uni- 
versity. 

Minor,  Ruby.  Principles  of  teaching 
practically  applied.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1924] 
xiii,  281  p.  12°.  (Riverside  textbooks 
in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley.) 

The  student  in  training  and  the  teacher  in  service 
may  find  in  this  volume  the  more  important  types 
of  concrete  experiences  and  practices  and  procedure, 
of  the  classroom,  organized  under  certain  funda- 
mental psychological  and  pedagogical  principles, 
with  an  explanation  of  how  these  principles  apply  in 
the  daily  work  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  The  author  names  various  educa- 
tional principles  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
essential,  justifies  the  selection  from  the  standpomt 
of  child  psychology,  and  illustrates  their  use  by  con- 
crete cases  from  classroom  procedure.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  both  practical  and  scientific.  Each 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  educational 
principles  Involved,  and  by  lists  of  problems  for  in- 
vestigation and  references  for  collateral  reading. 

MoEHLMAN,  Arthur  B.  Child  account- 
ing; a  discussion  of  the  general  princi- 
ples underlying  educational  child  ac- 
counting together  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  uniform  procedure.  Issued 
by  Courtis  standard  tests.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Friesema  bros.  press,  1924.  205 
p.  tables,  diagrs.  forms  (partly  fold.) 
8°. 

The  problem  of  child  accounting  is  defined  in  this 
book  as  the  recording  of  all  activities,  instructional 
and  executive,  that  are  necessary  in  the  keeping  of 
the  essential  records  of  the  individual  child  during 
his  school  life.  The  author's  object  in  the  work  is 
practical,  since  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  his  statis- 
tics are  not  to  be  collected  for  their  own  sake,  bu- 
for  use  in  the  appraisal  and  improvement  of  instruct 
tion.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  comprehen- 
sive, including  general  principles  of  organization 
and  administration,  and  child  accounting  method. 
Various  child  accounting  forms  are  described  in 
the  text,  and  are  brought  together  at  the  close  in 
graphic  and  tabulated  form  as  a  composite  of  the 
entire  scheme. 

Thwing,  Charles  Franklin.  What  edu- 
cation has  the  most  worth?  A  study  in 
educational  values,  conditions,  meth- 
ods, forces,  and  results.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  company,  1924.  x,  235 
p.     8°. 

The  author  takes  up  the  contents,  methods,  forces, 
limitations,  conditions,  and  results  of  our  whole 
educational  process.  He  also  includes  a  considera- 
tion of  the  educational  value  of  many  modern  move- 
ments, such  as  the  project  method  and  the  moving 
picture.  The  discussion  makes  a  certain  applica- 
tion or  extension  of  Herbert  Spencer's  principles. 
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For  the  Complete  Education  of 
The  Deaf 

Children  Without  Hearing  May  Erder  First  Primary  Grade 

and  Graduate  with  Collegiate  Degrees.    Only  Institution  in 

the  World  for  Higher  Education  of  the  De(rf 

By  PERCIVAL  HALL 
PraiJent  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Dtaf 


AMOS  KENDALL,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  of  his  time, 
became  aroused  to  the  needs  of  the 
deaf  children  in  Washington,  and  in  1856 
was  moved  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  them.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  work  that  was  at 
first  done,  he  himself 
gave  a  house  and 
three  acres  of  land 
from  his  estate  lying 
on  Boundary  Street 
NE.,  and  employed 
a  highly  qualified 
young  man,  Edward 
Miner  Gallaudet,  of 
Hartford,  as  princi- 
pal of  a  new  school. 

Perclval  Hall  ^^  ^^  ^^  incorpora- 

tion of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  was  obtained  from  Congress 
in  1857  through  the  eflforts  of  Mr.  Kendall 
and  his  friends,  and  from  the  first  it  was 
provided  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  give  financial  assistance  to 
the  school. 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  was  con- 
tinued for  a  short  time  only,  and  there- 
after blind  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  taught  at  a  well-organized 
school  for  the  blind  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Father's  Ambition  Realized  by  Son 

Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Columbia  Institution,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet,  the  founder  of  the  first  free 
school  for  deaf  children  in  this  country, 
at  Hartford.  The  latter  had  planned  and 
hoped  for  an  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  deaf,  but  it  was  left  for 
his  son  to  establish  such  work.  On  April 
8,  1864,  President  Lincoln  signed  an  act 
granting  to  the  Columbia  Institution  the 
power  to  grant  collegiate  degrees.  A 
faculty  of  well-educated  men  was  at  once 
assembled  and  the  collegiate  department 
of  the  institution  was  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1864. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  Columbia  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf,  as  it  is  now  legally 
entitled,  has  had  two  unique  distinctions. 
First,  it  is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  world  which  provides  higher  edu- 


cation for  the  deaf;  second,  it  is  the  only 
institution  in  which  a  deaf  child  with  no 
formal  education  whatever  may  enter  and 
in  the  course  of  years  be  graduated  with 
a  well-rounded,  broad  education  and  a 
collegiate  degree. 

Separate  School  for  Young  Children 

The  educational  work  of  the  institu- 
tion is  carried  on  in  two  distinct  depart- 
ments, one  known  as  the  Kendall  School, 
in  honor  of  Amos  Kendall  the  founder 
of  the  institution,  and  the  advanced 
department,  known  as  Gallaudet  College, 
in  honor  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet, 
the  founder  of  education  for  the  deaf  in 
this  country. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Kendall 
School  covers  the  usual  work  done  in  the 
grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools, 
together  with  some  high-school  work, 
such  as  English  history,  physics,  and  alge- 
bra. Manual  training  is  also  required 
of  all  the  pupils.  The  younger  children 
are    taught    color    work,    paper    cutting, 


and  weaving,  basket  making,  crocheting, 
simple  woodworking,  and  drawing.  The 
older  girls  are  given  careful  instruction  in 
sewing  and  cooking  and  take  their  turns 
in  practical  demonstration  in  their  dormi- 
tory where  their  own  kitchen  and  dining 
room  are  conducted.  The  older  boys 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  in  the  car- 


penter shop,  learning  carpentry  work  and 
painting,  in  the  printing  shop,  learning 
hand  composition  and  presswork,  and 
on  the  farm,  learning  something  about 
gardening,  dairying,  and  chicken  raising. 
The  children  of  this  department  are 
largely  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
All  such  children,  of  good  mentality,  too 
deaf  to  make  reasonable  progress  in  the 
public  schools,  are  provided  for  in  the 
Kendall  School  at  the  expense  of  the 
District  Government.  The  institution  is 
authorized  by  law  to  take  in  pupils  also 
from  other  States,  Territories,  or  countries. 

Oral  Method  Used  When  PracUeahle 

All  of  the  pupils  in  the  Kendall  School 
are  taught,  as  far  as  possible,  by  means 
of  speech  and  writing,  but  manual  spelling 
is  not  forbidden  and  the  language  uf 
natural  gestures  and  pantomime  are  used 
in  many  entertaining,  instructive  lectures, 
and  plays,  in  some  of  which  the  children 
themselves  take  part. 

This  lower  department  of  the  institu- 
tion is  a  boarding  school,  as  it  is  the  firm 
belief  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution 
that  the  regular  life  of  the  children  in 
such  a  school,  with  definite  hours  for  work 
and  play  and  study,  with  carefully  regu- 
lated diet,  and  supervision  by  a  first-cla^s 
children's  specialist,  gives  the  best  re- 
sults in  lessons,  in  health,  and  in  habits 
of  work.  Training  in  morals  and  manners 
is  constantly  given  by  teachers  and  em- 
ployees. Weight  charts  of  all  pupils  are 
carefully  kept,  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment has  a  record  of  few  serious  illnesses 
and  no  deaths  in  a  generation  of  helpful 
work  with  its  pupils. 


In  the  Kendall  School  the  pupils  main- 
tain a  literary  society,  basketball  teams 
for  the  boys  and  girls.  And  assist  in  editing 
their  little  school  paper  *'Just  Once  a 
Month."  While  their  hours  of  study 
and  play  and  sleep  are  regulated  care- 
fully, occasional  visits  to  the  better  class 
of  movies,  excursions'*^  the  zoo  and  other 
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points  of  interest  in  Washington,  athletic 
contests  with  other  schools,  social  gath- 
erings, literary  meetings,  and  plays  of 
their  own  arrangement,  furnish  a  sufficient 
variety  to  keep  them  happy  and  in- 
terested. Graduates  of  the  school  are 
located  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  in 
various  trades,  independent  and  useful 
in  their  life  work. 


afford  to  pay  any  reasonable  part  of  the 
tuition  and  maintenance  fees. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  largely  done 
by  speech,  manual  spelling,  and  writing, 
definite  educational  standards  for  success 
being  required,  rather  than  facility  in 
any  one  manner  of  expression. 

All  students  are  required  to  live  within 
the  institution  grounds.     All  are  expected 


Kendall  School  and  Dawes  House 


The  collegiate  department  at  first  was 
open  only  to  young  men,  but  since  1887 
has  been  open  also  to  young  women,  and 
has  grown  steadily  until  it  numbers  from 
125  to  135  students,  about  two-fifths  of 
whom  are  women. 

CoUegiaie  Course  Comprises  Fioe  Years 

The  course  in  Gallaudet  College  con- 
tinues through  five  years,  the  first  a 
preparatory  year  necessary  to  finish  the 
preparation  of  students  entering  from  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  preparatory  year  al- 
gebra and  plane  geometry  are  com- 
pleted, the  study  of  ancient  history  is 
taken  up,  together  with  instruction  in 
English  composition,  elementary  Latin, 
drawing,  and  the  use  of  the  library. 
The  four  higher  years  present  to  students 
an  opportunity  to  study  French,  Latin, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  English  litera- 
ture, mediaeval  and  modem  history, 
political  history  of  the  United  States, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  astronomy, 
psychology,  and  many  other  subjects. 
Instruction  in  practical  subjects  is  also 
provided,  among  them  agriculture,  print- 
ing, chemical  analysis,  and  bacteriology 
for  the  young  men,  and  library  cataloging, 
domestic  science,  and  domestic  art  for 
the  young  women. 

Admission  to  Gallaudet  College  is  by 
examination.  Graduates  from  many 
schools  throughout  the  country  apply  for 
admission  and,  as  a  rule,  some  30  States 
are  annually  represented  in  the  student 
body.  Free  scholarships  are  provided 
for  those  students  whose  parents  can  not 


to  take  regular  physical  exercises  either 
on  the  athletic  field  or  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  young  men  maintain  basket  ball, 
baseball,  and  football  teams  regidarly 
and  often  have  wrestling,  tennis,  and 
track  teams  besides.  The  young  women 
give  their  energies  largely  to  basket  ball 
in  the  fall  and  winter  and  to  tennis  in 


the  college  print  shop.  They  lead  a 
normal  and  happy  life.  They  are  able 
to  get  much  inspiration  and  instruction 
from  the  libraries  and  museums  of  the 
Capital  City  and  are  put  on  their  mettle 
in  their  association  with  young  men  and 
young  women  prepared  in  other  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Since  the  op>ening  of  the  college  depart- 
ment some  1,400  students  have  been  en- 
rolled, and  of  these  more  than  400  have 
received  bachelor's  degrees. 

Graduates  Become  Useful  Citizens 

After  leaving  college  many  of  these 
young  men  and  women  have  become 
teachers  of  the  deaf  in  schools  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  this  work  a  number 
have  been  unusually  successful.  Some  of 
them  have  founded  schools  in  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States,  and  a  number 
have  been  principals  of  school  depart- 
ments. Another  field  which  has  attracted 
some  of  the  most  successful  graduates 
has  been  that  of  th§  ministry.  Churches 
for  the  deaf  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Chicago  are  under  the  leadership  of 
deaf  men  who  have  received  their  degrees 
from  Gallaudet.  Besides  these  there  are 
a  number  of  ordained  ministers  and  mis- 
sionaries of  all  denominations  who  travel 
from  one  State  to  another  preaching  and 
ministering  to  congregations  of  deaf  peo- 
ple. There  are  successful  chemists,  edi- 
tors,   publishers,     real    estate    operators, 


A  portion  of  the  campus 


the  spring.  All  the  teams  are  under 
student  management  and  arrange  con- 
tests with  near-by  colleges,  in  many  of 
which  they  are  successful. 

The  young  men  and  young  women 
maintain  separate  literary  and  dramatic 
societies,  fraternities,  and  sororities,  a 
monthly  magazine,  the  **Buff  and  Blue," 
written,  edited,  set  up,  and  printed  in 


agriculturists,   and   business   men   among 
the  graduates  of  Gallaudet. 

The  women  graduates  have  made  their 
mark  as  teachers  and  as  home  makers, 
and  the  record  runs  straight  and  clear 
that  nearly  every  one  of  these  young 
people,  in  spite  of  a  serious  physical 
handicap,  is  doing  his  or  her  part  as  an 
independent  and  useful  citizen. 
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Educational  Bills  Before  Sixty-Eighth 

Congress 


By  WILLIAM  R.  HOOD 
Specialist  in  School  Legislation,  Bureau  of  Education 

(Continued from  May  number,  p.  2i0) 


11.    National  Educational  Institutions 

Two  proposed  measures  in  this  class 
have  been  before  the  public  in  previous 
years.  One  of  t^ese  is  Senator  Fletcher's 
bill  providing  for  a  national  cotiservatory 
of  music,  and  the  other  is  Senator  Fess's 
bill  to  create  a  national  university. 
From  the  statement  below,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  proposed  university  is  intended 
to  do  work  only  above  the  grade  required 
for  a  master's  degree  and  to  confer  no 
academic  degrees  whatever. 

1.  S.  808  and  1320,  Fletcher.— To  es- 
tablish a  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  the  education  of  pupils  in  all  its 
branches,  vocal  and-  instrumental,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

2.  S.  2310,  McKinley,  and  H.  R.  3857, 
Langley. — To  provide  a  site  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  for  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

3.  S.  1410,  Fess.— To  create  a  National 
University  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(a)  Provides  that  the  threefold  pur- 
pose shall  be  (1)  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  liberal  and  fine 
arts,  (2)  to  provide  instruction  and  train- 
ing for  public  service,  and  (3)  to  cooperate 
with  the  scientific  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  with  State  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

(6)  Provides  that  no  student  shall  be 
admitted  unless  he  shall  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.  S.  or  M.  A.  from  a  recog- 
nized institution.  The  university  shall 
confer  no  academic  degree. 

All  States  Represented  in  Adoisortf  Council 

(c)  Provides  for  a  board  of  trustees  to 
consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  12  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  for  an  advisory  council  to  con- 
sist of  one  member  from  each  State. 

id)  Authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000. 

4.  H.  R.  124,  Raker. — To  make  acces- 
sible to  all  the  people  the  valuable  scien- 
tific and  other  research  work  conducted 
by  the  United  States  through  establish- 
ment of  a  national  school  of  correspond- 

5/h.  R.  3920,  Morin.— To  establish  a 
department  of  economics,  government, 
and  history  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

6.  H.  R.  3967,  Raker.— To  place  con- 
trol of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
entirely  under  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  institution  and  Congress. 

7.  H.  R.  5211,  Vaile.— To  provide  for 
the  applicability  to  certain  classes  of  per- 
sons of  the  provisions  of  Articles  III  and 
IV^  of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act,  as 
amended. 

(a)  Provides  that  said  articles  "shall 
not  be  construed  as  inapplicable  to  i)er- 
sons  admitted  into  the  United  States 
Military   or    Naval    Academies   after  six 


months  from  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
October  6,  1917." 

8.  H.  R.  7011,  Bacon.— To  create  a 
commission  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  National  Conservatory  of 
•Music. 

///.  National  Aid  to  Education  and  Institutions 

An  increase  of  appropriations  for  the 
benefit  of  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the 
''Smith-JIughes"  funds  and  similar  sub- 
sidies to  the  Territories  and  insular  pos- 
sessions, and  the  provision  of  industrial- 
schools  for  educationally  retarded  sections 
and  for  the  natives  of  Alaska  are  some  of 
the  noteworthy  proposals  embodied  in 
bills  classified  under  this  head. 

1.  S.  137,  Ladd.— To  authorize  the 
more  complete  endowment  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.    (Increased  appropriations.) 

2.  S.  618,  Caraway. — To  authorize  the 
payment  of  60  per  cent  of  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  timber  from  the 
national  forest  reserves  in  Arkansas  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  domestic 
economy,  animal  husbandry,  and  dairying 
in  tlie  State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

3.  S.  1211,  Ransdell. — To  furnish  copies 
of  the  Congressional  Record  to  all  high 
schools. 

4.  H.  R.  152  and  153,  Raker.— To  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  forest  experiment  station  in 
cooperation  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

To  Promote  Education  of  Mountain  Children 

5.  H.  R.  571,  Tillman.— To  create  the 
National  Board  of  Rural  Industrial 
Schools  for  mountain  children,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

(a)  Provides  for  a  board  of  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(6)  Directs  the  board  to  establish  and 
maintain  in  mountain  sections  20  indus- 
trial schools  for  mountain  children. 
Authorizes  appropriation  of  $300,000. 

6.  H.  R.  4121,  Jarrett.— To  extend  the 
provisions  of  certain  laws  to  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  (Enacted  into  law  March  10, 
1924.) 


THERE  MAY  be  other  means 
besides  popular  education 
to  tear  the  scepter  from  the 
hand  of  a  tyrant,  but  there  is 
no  other  way  to  place  it  safely 
into  the  hands  of  the  people. — 
Carl  SchuTz,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  1877-1881. 


(a)  Extends  to  Hawaii  the  benefits  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  Febni- 
ary  23,  1917,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  June  2,  1920,  as  well  as 
certain  other  acts  not  educational  in 
character 

7.  H.  R.  4825,  Sutherland.— Providing 
for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools 
for  Alaskan  native  children. 

(a)  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion to  proviofe  vocational  training  for 
the  native  peoples  of  Alaska.  Appro- 
priates $200,000. 

8.  H.  R.  4835,  Leavitt.— Providing  for 
the  payment  for  tuition  of  Indian  children 
attending  public  schools. 

9.  H.  K.  6294,  Davila.— To  extend  the 
provisions  of  certain  laws  to  Porto  Rico. 

(a)  Extends  to  Porto  Rico  the  benefits 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1917,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  June  2,  1920. 

10.  H.  R.  764^  Sutherland.— To  extend 
the  provisions  of  certain  laws  to  the 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

(a)  Extends  to  Alaska  the  benefits  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

11.  H.  J.  Res.  18,  Timberlake.— Pro- 
viding for  the  distribution  to  State  educa- 
tional institutions  of  certain  war  material. 

IV.  Land  Grants  for  Education 

Grants  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
subsidies.  The  national  policy  of  grant- 
ing lands  from  the  public  domain  for 
school-endowment  purposes  had  its  origin 
in  an  ordinance  of  1785.  Money  sub- 
sidies for  education  may  be  thought  of  as 
having  originated  with  the  passage  in 
1887  of  the  so-called  "Hatch  Act,"  estab- 
lishing agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
connection  with  State  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  persist- 
ence of  the  older  of  these  policies  is  seen 
in  the  bills  noted  here. 

1.  S.  101,  Harreld.- Granting  to  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  210,000  acres  of  unap- 
propriated nonmineral  land  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,     *     *     *     . 

2.  S.  382,  Jones  of  New  Mexico.— 
Granting  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
300,000  acres  of  land  in  said  State  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  military  institu- 
tions of  New  Mexico. 

3.  S.  611,  Ashurst. — To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  patent  in 
fee  simple  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  for  a  certain  de- 
scribed tract  of  land  (one  quarter-section). 

4.  S.  667,  Smoot.— Granting  to  the 
State  of  Utah  the  Fort  Duchesne  Reserva- 
tion for  its  use  as  a  branch  agricultural 
college. 

5.  S.  922,  King. — Granting  additional 
lands  from  the  Fort  Douglas  Mihtary 
Reservation  to  the  University  of  Utah. 

6.  S.  1222,  Smoot.— To  mnt  certain 
lands  to  Brigham  Young  University  for 
educational  purposes. 

7.  H.  R.  100,  Morrow.— Granting  title 
lands  granted  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  aid  of  conmion  or  public  schools. 

8.  H.  R.  4496,  Morrow.— Granting  to 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  250,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  said  State  for  the  use  and  l>ene- 
fit  of  educational  purposes. 

( Continued  in  September  number.) 
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